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HE following sl^ry is gatliered 
from an intere.stinsr narrative 


~from an intere.sting narrative 
published by Miss Porter many 
years ago. The incidents, to 
which we have confined onr- 
Bclves, were told her by a lady of 
rank, who assured her that evoiy 
circumstance waa strictly true, 
im “'Rd well knowTx to a member of 

her own family. 

Tie scene of this remarkable adventure was a castle 
Irgyleshire, now in ruins, bat at that time (the year 


IK. a. Sett, Dfi. 

1744-5) inhabited by a Scotch Ijaird and his sister. This 
gentleman, on the death of his elder brother, had re¬ 
cently retired from foreign service, and returned to 
Scotland, bringing wdth him hi.s young sister, who had 
been educated in Prance. For some months their time 
passed pleasantly in scenes and habits of life new to both 
of them; but after this the young lady observed with 
concern that her brother’s spirits became depressed, and 
that his natural cheerfulness was changing into an ex¬ 
pression of habitual gloom and melancholy. Herself of 
a remarkably timid, gentle character, she had no power 
to contend against his growing depression, and her spirite 
sank with his, till at length, to relieve her own troubled 
and anxious fears, as well as in the hope that another 
might have more skill to chase away her brother’s gloom 
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than she had found herself to possess, she persuaded him, 
with some difficulty, to allow her to invite a friend to 
pass some months with her. This j'oung lady, somewhat 
older than hcrselfj ... d free to act according to her own 
wishes, in pity for her poor frieml's loneliness and evi¬ 
dent anxiety of mind, itonscntcil to comply with her 
entreaties, and shortly after arrived on her promised 
visit. There was a great contrast in the character of 
the two friends; Mi.ss AlacUay, winch is the name of our 
heroine, possessing in a remarkable degree the courage, 
eirergy, and strong understanding, which her young 
hostess wanted, but the want of which, in her case, wa.s 
atoned for by great kindness of heart, and a most sweet 
and affectionate temper. 

She w;is not long in confiding to licrfriend the change 
in her brotlier wlneh liad caused lier so much uneasi¬ 
ness ; and Miss Maekay’s keen observation r ery soon led 
her to suspect that his evident depression was owing to 
some painful or dangerous secret which weigliod heavily 
on his mind. Acting on tliis convietiim, slie endea¬ 
voured, by every kind and unobtrusive attention, to 
win his esteem and eonfidonee; the only means by 
which .she could hope to bo of real scia iee. During her 
stay .it the castle, many accidental ciiviimslanees oc¬ 
curred to bring outlier extraordinary qualities. On one 
occasion especially, when the hou.se where they ha[)pencd 
to be visHiiig took fire, the Laird could not but heslniek 
by her counigc, and extraordinary jirosenec of mind. 
This led him voluntarily to seek her society, instead of 
giving way to the habits of lonely musing wbieh had 
lately grown upon him; so that his sisl.er, rejoicing in 
this change, and attributing it only to one cause, he,mu 
to fonn high hopes that the friend she loved best iu the 
world might one day become her sister. !Miss Maekay, 
however, understood his manner bet ter, and liciiig very 
ihirc that admiration, in the ordinary aceoptation of the 
word, had no part in his fueling towards herself, she 
was at liberty to pursue her plan of kindness towards 
him. 

Ills sister’s timidity and delicate health did not allow 
her to venture on horseback ; but Mi.ss Maekay was glad 
to bo able to explore, under hi.s escort, the noigbbouriug 
countiy, and thus she had fresh o)ii)ortiiuilies for ob¬ 
serving his deportment. Among the ]iossiblc (xiusosfor 
his depression, she began to siijijKisc him the victim of 
second-sight, (a belief still prevalent in Scotland.) an 
opinion which was one day much strengthened, when, 
on reaching a height which commanded a view of the 
sea, she hoard him exclaim to him,setfj “ 1 .see, 1 .sec the 
bloody issue! ” 

At these words, Mi.ss Maekay boldly stepped fonvard, 
and, allowing the nature of her suspicions to transpire, 
entreated him, if he couid trust in her kindness and 
regard, and she could in any way relieve or assist him, 
to say what it was that weighed so heavily on his mind; 
adding, that though she could not claim a sister’s right, 
yet, iu his case, a sistcr’.s very anxiety and affection 
might prevent her being an equally safe eonlidaiit. 

Thus urged, he orvued that he had a secret, though 
not of the nature she had hinted at, nor his alone ; that 
it was one fraught with diitieully and danger, yet in 
which she might he of the greatest service, if, as ho 
believed, she had courage for the part that might lie 
aftsigned to her, and was willing to incur tho risk to 
which she would render herself liable. Ho then asked, 
if she was willing to hear this secret, under the solemn 
proraise'nevcrto reveal it to any one. 

She answered, “If yqpr secret contains nothing ag.ainst 
tho commandment of God, and the Avcll-being of my 
country,! am here ready to hear it, keep it, swear to it." 

He assured her that there wa.s nothing in it which, as 
a roUjfJons Seotchwoinan, she iniglit not lend her hand 
and heart lo'; "but that ho must not tell it then; adding, 
with solemnity, that there was but one place, and one 
hour, in winch he should feel it safe to reveal it—that 
hour was twelve o'clock of the same night, and the place 
of meeting the smaller door of the last quadrangle of 


the castle, whence he would conduct her to the spot 
where the secret was to bo told. 

Having full reason to trust his assurances, she pro¬ 
mised to obey these directions, though not without some 
apprehensions as the time appointed drew near. She 
succeeded, however, in concealing those feelings from 
her young friend. The day passed as usual; and, as tho ' 
clock struck ten, they separated for the night, llcsolving i 
not to alarm herself unnecessarily, by dwelling on the i 
singular interview which was before her, Miss Maekay 
sat down to read till it was time to leave her room. 
Then, wrapping herself in her plaid, she knelt down for 
a few moments to ask a blessing on Jier enterprise; as 
the clock struck twelve she opened her door, and lightly 
descending tho stains, and threading tho mazes of a long ; 
and intricate pa.ssage, .she let lionself out by a back door I 
into one of t he open courts. From tliencc she made her 
w.ay through other deserted passage.®, and roofless por- 
tffms of the building, till she entered the most distant 
quadrangle, where stood the great lower, lly the light 
of a small lantern, which she kept carefully tiinicd iu 
an opposite direction from tho inhabited part of the castle, 
sbe saw the l.aird was waiting for her at the appointed 
.sjiot. In silence he borved his head as she came up to 
him, and, leading the way, proceeded to a door at the 
foot of the tower. This ho opened with a small key, 
and having entered at the bottom of a spiral staircase, 
locked tho door, and, turning to her, asked, in a low 
voice, if, in spite of such almost awful precautions, she 
s( ill adhered to her first resolution,—entreating her, if she 
felt any fear, to return at once. The hour, and tho 
strange niyslery,for a moment daunted her spirits; hut, 
suinnuining her courage, she answered boldly, that she 
would go through with what she had undertaken. 

From tlic first landing-place, they turned into a long 
snitc of upariiucuts, which occupied the whole of that 
side of the building. They weie largo and deserted. 

In some the windows were entirely shaken out, in others 
they w'cre loose and shaking. In the last chaiuhcr, 
wliieh was smaller tlian the preceding onc.s, and the 
windows of which were'hclter secured, the Laird stoiiped. 
locked the door, and warning Ids companion to remem¬ 
ber all he did, iircssed bis foot uium the spring of a trap¬ 
door, whieli immediately started up. lie then guided 
her down a steep flight of stone steps into a vault, evi¬ 
dently running far under the castle. Here lie paused, 
and pointing to a large iron chest, begged his companion 
to rest upon it, while ho should explain all she had seen, 
and try to secure her aid in a good cause. 

lie then told her of the projected invasion of Scotland liy 
him whom she had been taught to consider the sou of lior 
rightful king, and that he was shortly expected to head, 
iu person, such an army as his friends might privately 
collect. Tho Laird had been presented to the Prince 
abroad, and had there entered into his canso with en¬ 
thusiasm. He had come to Scotland full of hope ; but, 
in the progress of his uegotiatinus wit.h the different 
nohlemcn and gentlemen who were in take part in the 
eniurprisc, ho had found so much lukewarmness, rash- 
iic.ss, and folly, in those concerned, that all his bright 
expectations faded, and he was full of despair for the 
issue._ It was this that had so clouded his spirits; his 
faculties had become bewildered, as he looked fonvard to 
the future; he foresaw' a fatal end to the enterprise ere it 
began; and, conscious that his castlo contained docu¬ 
ments of vital importance to many, he wivs tormented 
with apprehen.sions for others, wiiich ho disrcganled for 
himself. In the iron chest on which Miss Maekay sat, 

W'cre deposited many deeds and bonds from the great 
exile, to dilferent noblemen and gentlemen, aeknow- 
Icdging loans of money, and pledging himself to reward 
present services by future grant,s. 'i'hese documents, if 
discovered, together with a eorrect list of all the person* 
contributing to the cause, either by gold or men, might J , 
prove the ruin of some of the best and bravest men in H 
Scotland. ’ | 

The Laird know that, either just before or imraedi- 
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ately upon his royal master's landing, he would be sum- 
luoned to report certain needful details; and he feared 
leaving the high trusts committed to him behind in the 
castle, within the very grasp of Argyle, without also 
leaving some one empowered to destroy them in his 
absence, should any misfortune render such a measure 
necessary. A s Miss Maekay s character had opened upon 
Iiim, he had been struck with the thought, that Provi¬ 
dence had in her provided him with the very peraon he 
needed. Time and further observ'ation only strengthened 
this opinion; when, just at this point, and while still in 
doubt, a summons liad arrived, commanding him to 
repair to another staunch friend of the Stuarts, where 
Charles Edward’s most confidential agent was expected 
from Prance, It was at this eventful moment t hat Miss 
Mackay had opened the way to confidence, and he was 
now in consequence disclosing to her all that liad 
weighed so long on his mind, and asking her co¬ 
operation. 

His auditor listened to all he had to tell with the 
deepest interest; for she had ever been taught to con¬ 
sider Charles Edw.ard her rightful prince, and the thought 
of being in .any way able to devote herself to his service 
hrouglit the fire to her eye, and the warm blood into 
her check 

When the Laird, in conclusion, asked, whether she 
would take upon her the charge of what he must leave 
behind, or, refusing that, simply give him her oath 
never to divulge what she knew, she re.adily promised to 
do all he had asked, and, kneeling down, took an oath to 
this eflcct on the little pocket Jlible the Laird liad 
brought with him. He then o,peued the iron chest, atid 
displayed its contents. There were, besides the parch¬ 
ments he had mentioned, several leathern hags, wliitdi 
ho told her contained money and jewels, eoutrihuted i>y 
lailhful Scotchmen to the cause. He then begged her 
to listen carefully (o the instructions he would give her. 
He was going in.st.autly to join the Priuee’s party in 
Inverness, and, when gold was needed, would scud a 
me.ssengcr she miglit entirely trust, to whom she must 
deliver it niidor the shadow' of night. The arrival of 
such a mc.s.scngcr would be notified to her by the figure 
of a cross being cut on the trunk of a great asli tree' 
which grew' opposite her chamher-tvindow'; and a cer¬ 
tain number of very small crosses cut under the large 
one would notify the number of hags she should give him. 
IC instead of money, the messenger should have to .an¬ 
nounce defeat and di.saster, a figure of an axe should he 
marked on the tree instead of a cross; in which case 
licr business would he to destroy every W'ritten paper or 
parchment in the chest. After that, he hid her use her 
own discretion wlictlicr to remain in the c.astle or (lu- 
parl,; he himself by that time would probably he lying a 
corpse on the field of battle. In conclusion, he assured her, 
that he did not believe himself to be bringing her into 
real danger by the commission he now gave her, adding 
further directions, that ou seeing the given sign on the 
tree, she was to repair at night to the same spot where 
he had met her, go down to the vault, bring up the bags, 
and, before opening the door into the quadrangle, (of 
which the messenger would liavc no key,) one w'as to give 
the pass-word, “ Jlruce,” to which the other would answer, 
“ Charles Edward.” She then might open the door and 
deliver the bags into his hands; the ines,scnger would 
give a voucher in return, which she must go Ijack to 
deposit in the iron chest, and her duty would he over. 

If, however, the secret aunoimcemcnt were disaster, 
she might burn the documents, one by one, at the candle 
in her lantern. “ Mark, ” he said, in conclusion, “ mark, 

^ Pi^tty you, all the peculiarities of the places you will 
have to pass through, so that nothing may embarrass 
you, should accident extinguish your light. Above all 
things, remember to leave the trap door well settled on 
^ Supports, as it opens only from the outside. For 
Heaven's sake, be careful to observe this!” 

After some further discourse, as to what would l)e best 
to do for hi.s sister in case of his death, they fopiid it 


time to return. Miss Mackay most carefully noted all 
his movements; learnt the secret of the spring which 
opened the trapdoor, and passing with hqr guide 
through the solitary ehambers, found herself again in 
the court of the quadrangle. Here she received from 
Wm the key of the tower door, and the more important 
one belonging to tlie chest; and tlicy then took a solemn 
farewell of each other, as he was to leave early next day. 

More than a fortnight passed before Miss Mackay was 
called upon to execute any part of her commission. At 
length, one morning, ou going to her window, which she 
now always did on first rising, slie observed a cross 
marked on the ash t ree, and two smaller ones cut below 
it. She could not help feeling some apprehension, .os 
she thought of the task that lay before her. The re¬ 
membrance of tlie large desert ed cliamhers of the gloomy 
vault, to be descended at midnight, now and then ap¬ 
palled her; but she concealed all appearance of anxiety, 
and passed the day as cheerfully as u,sua1. 

Half an hour before midnight, u-licu every one was 
asleep, she lighted lier lantcni, and wrapping he^lf 
from head to foot in Iicrplaid, issued from the dwelling- 
house into the first court. Tlio moon shone l>rightly, 
and everything was so calm, that her confidence re¬ 
turned. Encouraging herself by lhoiight.s of prayer, she 
reached the «loor of the tower, and t here a faint sound 
made her turn towards the place whence it proceeded, 
A gentleman in a highland dress instantly stepped for- 
wanl into the moonlight, from the arcliw.ay where l»o 
hiid been standing, au(t, with an inclination of re.spect, 
whispered the word “ llnicc,” In the same tone, .slic an- 
.sworcd,“ Charles Edw.ard,”and liurrying into the tower, 
locked herself irithiu it. 

Slic had reinemhurcd every direction, so that she found 
no dilBculty in reacliiiig the vault. The hags were so 
heavy, that she found it necessary to carry each sepa¬ 
rately to the foot of the tower stairs. She then opened 
the door, and, without cither uttering a word, the l)ags 
of gold were excliangcd for the receipt; and, once again 
locking herself in, she returned to the vault, and from 
thence, when her task was done, returned to her own 
room. The whole had been aecompli.shed so easily, that, 
after this, she felt no alaru) or anxiety on licr own ac¬ 
count for any future errand of the same kind with which 
she-mlght be entrusted. 

Tlie Laird’s absence, meanwhile, crept on from week 
to week; neither by public report uor private inftjnnation 
did any news of Cliarlcs Edward’s landing roach her; 
and her zeal for his cause kept her in etnistant nervous 
watchfulness. Winter was now far advanced : her young 
friend, anxiou.s about her brother, whose absence was 
unaccountable to her, and alarmed, too, at living with¬ 
out his protection in that hmcly i)lacc, at sucli a season, 
claimed more and more of her care. Some kind friends 
from a distance would, every now and then, leave their 
homes, and spend a day or two with their timid young 
friend; hut these meetings often more tlian failed in 
their object, from tins ill-chosen nature of their topics for 
conversation. W itli long fi residc-evon ings came stories of 
murder and witclicraft, of ghosts and apparitioiLS, all of 
which had a peculiar fascination for the jioor young lady 
at the time, though they left her lejss fit than ever to 
sustain cheerfulness under adverse circumstances. Even 
Miss Matikay’s stronger mind was not proof against 
the effect of these gloomy histories; and, after an even¬ 
ing thus spent, she did not feel her nerves in the fittest 
state for executing the commission she had received that 
morning, by the given sign on the ash tree. She re¬ 
membered, too, that the deserted chambers she had to 
pass through were reported to be haunted. She would 
not, however, suffer such imaginatio;is to hinder her in 
the performance of her duty; and, at the appointed hour, 
she set out on her errand. 

Instead of the friendly moonlight which had cheered 
her before, a fearful tempest noV raged without. The 
roar of the di.stant sea was heard in the in tervals of the 
still louder wind, which pwded like thunder through 
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the mountain chasms. The crash of trees, and the fall 
of fragments from the ruined walls of the castle, added 
to the noise and danger. Not a star was visible; every 
thing was wiwpped in thick darkness. Some fear she 
could not but feel, as she hurried through the tottering 
trees and groaning ruins; and, added to this, she fancied 
she heard footsteps behind her, as it were pursuing her. 

It was a relief when she reached the tower-door, and 
could lock herself within. Lighted by the dim flame of 
her lantern, she passed along l.he suite of rooms, the 
wind howling through them, and rattling against the 
loose and broken casements. Her hand shook a little, 
as she settled the rests of the trap-door; but by degrees 
she regained her composure, and, counting out the bags 
of gold which had been sent for, she carried them down, 
one by one, as before; delivered them with the given 
signal to the messenger without; locked the door again, 
and returned once more to the vault with the voucher, 
in order to deposit it in the iron chest. Just as slie was 
replacing it there, she was startled by a loud crash, fol¬ 
lowed by a thundering clap. After a moment's pause, 
she flow up the steps to see what was the cau.se. She 
had not yet realized her misfortune: it was the trap¬ 
door which had fallen,—^blown doam by a sudden gu.st 
of wind, which had forced in the window' just above it. 

In a moment she understood the full misety of her 
situation. Her first effort was to push against the door, 
hoping it was not firmly fixed in its place ; but it resisted 
her wildest efforts of strength, and she remembered that 
the Laird had said it could only be opened from without. 
Again and again she repeated her ineffectual cffbr(.s, and 
in despair called aloud for help. The wind alono an¬ 
swered her cry, pealing in the distance above her. 

There was but one person who could help her—the 
owner of the castle, who was far away; and, as she 
paused from the wild energy of her first despair, .she 
l)egan to doubt how far it would be right, cvcji if it were 
possible, to call for other aid, if she could only procure 
it by revealing a secret in w'bielj the lives and fortunes 
of so many wore involved. 8hc sunk upon the atci)S in 
a confusion of dreadful feelings; the dews of death 
seemed to spread over her as she faced the full horrors 
of her situation. She saw she must either risk the 
discovery of this awful secret, or be content to remain 
where she was, and perish by slow degrees. How light 
and easy would death on the scaffold have appeared to 
her, contrasted 'with this solitary lingering fate of horror! 
Thoughts like these for a time rendered her passive; 
then she would revive her ho])eless exertions for re¬ 
leasing heraelf, till, exhausted by fatigue, she could do 
no more. At length, wearied and hopeless, she left the 
steps, and returned into the vault, and throwing hemclf 
on the damp floor, from which her plaid was her only 
protection, she tried to compose herself, and seek for 
patience and submission in prayer. She lay listening 
to the dreary sounds which reached her from without, 
to the progress of the storm, and to the hca^'y rain 
which succeeded it, and which she could hear pour down 
through the rafts in the roof upon the trap-door of her 
dungeon. From this sound, dreary iis it was, .she 
gathered that there was some chance of her cries being 
heard, should she determine on its being right to use such 
efforts for her release. 

The storm had subsided, so that she could hear the 
clock strike five: her lantern had long burnt out, and 
she remained in total darkness, as hour by hour passed 
by: at length noon struck, though no ray of light 
reached her to tell her of the cheerful day. Sounds of 
life from a distance came upon her car, only making 
her own state more terrible; she became bewildered by 
wild thronging thoughts, and almost unconscious; for a 
few moments she called piercingly for help. She thought 
how heavily her death would weigh on his mind 
who had unwittingly led her into such a grave. In 
alternations of distraction and resignation the day wore 
away. She grew weak from want of food, and a .sickening 
leeling of exhaustion came upon her. which she know 


to be the precursor of sharper and fiercer pangs of 
hunger. Her head became giddy, and she feared her 
senses were leaving her; but, with a strong effort of will, ! 
she overcame the temptation to wander, and fixing her 
mind on the thoughts best suited for such an hour, 
gave herself up to.the will of her heavenly Father, 
and resigned herself wholly into His hands. Eveiy 
moment she felt herself grow weaker. Her tongue 
cleaved to the roof of her mouth; she could utter no 
audible sound; her head grew more dizzy; her limb.s 
were benumbed; by degrees sense and recollection 
failed her, and she sank lifelc.s8 on the steps of the vault. 

It seemed as if death had come to her relief. But there i 
was help at hand for her. By a wonderful chance, as it 
would be called, but more justly by a merciful pro¬ 
vidence, it so fell, that twenty-four hours after the Laii'd i 
had despatched his friend to the castle for the gold they 
were in need of, he found he had immediate occasion ' 
for one of the papers in the iron chest; and, as the best 
and shortest means of obtaining it, he set out himself. 
Having the master-key of all the doors, he had no i 

occasion to go into the house, but proceeded at once, ' 

it being niglitfall, to the tower-door. It was his inten- i 

tion to leave a line on the chest, informing Miss Mackay j 

of what he had done, for he did not deem it prudent 
to venture into the house, or see his sister. He walked j 

calmly through the desolate apartments, observed the | 

damage done by the wdnd, and at length he lifted the , 

trap-door, and was descending, when his light fell upon i 

the bright coloura of Miss Mackay’s plaid. In. alarm 
and astonishment he gazed on the motionless form, pale ; 
as death, that lay extended before him, and at once com- i 
prehending what had happened, sprang down the re¬ 
maining steps, and flow to her assistance, if indeed help 
did not come too late. Happily ho coiried a flask of i 
spirits with him, and succeeded in pouring some drops 
into her lips. By slow degrees she revived, and within | 
an hour after sinking into unconscion.snc88, she opened I 
her eyes on him who had been sent to her rescue. 

Before asking her any questions, he made her swallow 
a few morsels of the oaten cake he happened to have 
with him. Fuder this refreshment she soon revived ; 
and her deliverer could now give utterance to his thank¬ 
fulness at having thus come in time for her relief, 
pledging himself never more to require of her a .similar 
offiu't of friendship and loyalty. She was loo lost in 
thoughts of gratitude to Heaven for her witnderful de¬ 
liverance, to hear what he said, or listen to the plans he 
was forming to entrust his friend the messenger hcnce- 
fonvaixl with the entire accomplishment of his hazardous 
errand. At length she roused herself to arrange with 
him the best mode of accounting for her absence without 
exciting dangerous suspicions; then, refreshing herself 
with another small portion of his travelling tare, she left 
her prison, and, supported by his arm, reached the last 
court before tlie house, where she took leave of her 
conductor, who, much as he longed to see his poor sister, 
dared not venture to show himself. 

Her absence could only have been obsen'cd since 
breakfast time; and, as she was in the habit of taking 
early morning walks, it might well be suppo.sed that, 
tempted by a gleam of fine weather after the night’s 
stonn, she had ventured out, and that; the subsequent 
heavy rain liad detained her in the shelter of some 
distant cavern or shelling till its violence had abated. 
Weak and exhausted she entered the house, and was 
received with the utmost delight by her friend, who had 
been in the greatest alarm on her account. Miss Mackay, 
who was evidently too weak for much conversation, 
spoke of having been seized with a fainting fit, of her 
inability to send woi-d where she was to the castle; and 
her friend, occupied in attending upon her obvious 
wants, readily credited the few words which implied 
rather than told what it was desirable she should be¬ 
lieve, and, in anxiety for her health and comfort, all 
farther questions were forgotten. — ; ’• 

Here Miss Mackciy’s share in the perils of the rebellion 
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enfled. The Laird soon after fell, according to what had 
seemed his presentiment, at the battle of Culluden. 
Subsequently Miss Mackay became the wife of the High- 
land gentleman, who, as messenger to the castle, had 
shared with her the secret of the tower. He had been 
struck by her courage in undertaking so arduous a com¬ 
mission ; her maimer and appearance, during the very 
few opportunities he had of seeing her in their mysterious 
communications, had strengthened this first impression; 
and his had been the footsteps which she had heard in 
the fearful night of the storm, as ho followed her in the 
hope of protecting her from the dangers of her road. 
They were married abroad, where their poor young friend 
remained with them, till Scotland was quiet enough to 
admit of her returning thither, and taking up her abode 
once more in her brother's castle, among her own people. 
There she was often visited by her faithful friends and 
their children ; and there tlie heroine of this history her¬ 
self repeated the singular adventure that had happened 
to her within its walls. 

[It is exactly a hundred years since the occurrence of 
the events detailed in the foregoing narrative; and, 
.although that was not the consideration which suggested 
to us the placing it first in the first number of this 
Magazine, yet it forms a cireumstance of coincidence 
which it appears to us may, with much propriety, he taken 
advantage of and followed up. Tliere is, undoubtedly, 
no more real relation between events and conditions of 
society sopanitcd by precisely defined intervals of time, 
tlian between any others; there may bo much less; 
still the mind deliglits to seize hold of such intervals, as 
resting-places from which to look around, and to insti¬ 
tute those compWisons, and lay the foundation for those 
generalizations, which constitute tlic really valuable re¬ 
sults of liistorical studies. It is true, there is no year 
whatever of wliich it may not be said, that something 
remarkable happened exactly one hundred yeai-s before ; 
and that .so this sort of relation of suggestion is a mere 
peg on which anything whatever may be hung. It may 
be so; but it never was held a good reason why a man 
shoulil not, observe the anniversary of his own birth, or 
those tif his friends, that there is not a d.ay in tlie year 
which i,s not some oue’.s birth-day. The year 1745 forms 
most unquestionably a cardinal point in the internal 
histoiy of this country. It witnessed the closing act of 
a drama which had been played with more or less con¬ 
tinuity for more than a century. It closed one volume of 
our history, and opened a new one. Its events gave a new 
direction to the hopes, and energies, and industry, of a 
large portion of the people, and so laid tlic foundation for 
much of that ailvanee in wealth, enterprise, and improve¬ 
ment, which is now the astonishment of the world. We 
proposio, therefore, in pursuance of tliis idea, to lay be¬ 
fore our readers, in early mimltcrs, a few papers on the 
leading events connected with the rebellion of 174,5, and 
on the most remarkable contrasts presented by the con¬ 
dition of the M'orld, and of this country in particular, 
then, and at the pre.sent day.— Editor S. L. M.] 

RURAL SKETCHES; WITH HINTS FOR 
PEDESTRIANS. 

No. I. 

He who has been immured for months in this great 
overgrown modern Babylon—which, probably, is | 
even more vast than that ancient city, whose 
magnitude and magnificence have given to it an 
undying t<ime-*-will do well to bid farewell to the 


city for a season—to buckle his knapsack on his 
shoulders, and with his oaken stick in hand, to wend 
his way, with his back to St. Paul’s.* 

Having resolutely turned his lace to the country, 
it is of little importance to which part of the com¬ 
pass he directs his steps; sufficient it is for him, 
that in every direction around him and the city, a 
goodly portion of Nature’s fair domain is stretched 
out, in cndlc.ss variety of wood and water, of hill 
and dale, of green pasture lands and hope-in ¬ 
spiring coi'ii-fickls, and the wide-spread and well- 
planted park, w hose liushed stillness is oftentimes 
broken by the sudden trampling of deer. 

Nor are these all that will claim his .attention. 
The cottage which smiles amida profusion of ro.scs 
and honeysuckles, and the sweet-scented mignio- 
nettc; the rustic bridge, often of rude workman- 
.ship, and inconvenient from its contracted breadth 
and its steep ascent, yet forming an appendage to 
a landscape w hich the painter loves to transfer to 
his canvas—and tlie ivy-clad ruin, the castellated 
building of the feudal times, whose walls have been 
rent and shattered in the fierce battle-strife of ch ii 
war; and those peaccfid and holier piles whose aisles, 
day by day, were wont to resound with the matin 
and the vesper, but, alas ! have been madly defaced 
and destroyed by sacrilegious hands. 

In another locality he will find the old-fashioned, 
and therefore picturesque hall, whose name has for 
centuries been associated with that of the family of 
right ancient deseent, whose pedigree may be traced 
back to the time of the conquest of England by 
William the Norman, and who, while the crown of 
England has descended from one royal house to 
another, and has been successively worn by the 
Plantagencts, the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the 
(5ucli)lis—have retained possedkioii of the estate 
and the manor; and in an unbroken line, I'rom one 
g('neration to another, they have de.scendcdin wor- 
.shipfnl alliance, gracefully wedded to the name of 
the family, whose residence there has been most 
liiglily beneficial to the neighbourhood. 

Nor will he fail to ramble on the baiik.s of those 
beautiful streams and rivers wliich gladden the face 
of nature. 'J'hcy will arrest his attention, and decoy 
him from the turnpike road and the foot-path 
through the fields and the coppice, to more unfre¬ 
quented places, where the disciples of Izaak W’alton 
]iursuc their gentle craft. The halt-trodden path 
will conduct him through scenes of surpassing 
beauty, which will make him not regret the change 
for, it may be, a rougher road. Here he will 

Finil tongues in trees, books in the ruiuting brooks, 

^deriiiutLs in stones, and good in every thing." 

And here it will be well for him to remember what 
the good and the pious Izaak Walton says: “When I 
would beget content, and increase eonfidence in the 
power, and wisdom, and providence of Almighty 
God, I will walk the meadows by some gliding 
.stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no care, and those very many other various little 
creatures that are not only created, but fed, man 
knows not how', by the goodness of the God of 
Nature, and tberei'ore trust in Him. This is ray 
purpose; and so, ‘ Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord!’” 

“ The sun knowclh his going down," and when 
the shades of evening dim the more distant parts of 
the landscape—when the noisy, yet not altogether 


* Written ia September, 
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inharmonious sounds from the rookery grow fainter 
and fainter, when 

■ The curfew toll* the knell of partinff day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods hi* weary w*y 

the pedestrian will repair for his night’s repose to 
the quiet village inn, where he may enter in his diary 
the events of the day, and some aecount of the 
most remarkable places he has visited. 

The season of the year most suitable for a pe¬ 
destrian excursion, may be left to the choice or 
convenience of the tourist. Any of the four great 
divisions of the year, excepting the gloomy winter, 
when the country possesses so little attraction, will 
be found to answer his purpose: the fresh and 
cheerful spring, the leafy and fruitful summer, and 
the more sober and many-tinted autumn—each 
possesses attractions peculiarly its own.* 

If he prefer the Spring, when the Almighty 
“ renews the face of the earth,” the annual resur¬ 
rection of nature from the death of Winter, will im- 
art a cheerful elasticity to his spirits, invigorating 
is frame, and bracing his limbs, as he treads the 
tender and springing grass; and he will often pause 
to hear the rich, and joyful, and thrilling harmony 
of that bird (unlike its fellows “ which sing among 
the branches”) that soars so high to pour forth his 
gushing matin song, that it is almost lost to sight, 
“singing at heaven’s gate.” 

The trees arc now partly clad with tlieir vernal 
foliage, but the tardy ash is yet bare. The horse- 
chesnut is conspicuous, with its pyramidal-shaped 
flowers gracefully bendiug to the breeze, which is 
no less grateful from the delicious sense of coolness 
it imparts, than from the fragrant scent with which 
it is laden from the flowers whith grow “man 
knows not how,” Jic knows only that “ God so 
clothes the grass of the field,” that the raany-hued 
flowers minister richly to his enjoyment, 

'The hedge-rows too are beautifully ornamented 
with the snow-white blossom called May, over 
which proudly tower the elm and the ash, the leafy 
syc.amore, and. “ the gnarled and knotted oak.” 
Other trees there are which are more ornamental, 
such as the lilac, and the bright laburnum, with its 
gulden festoons of singular beauty. Nor must we 
forget those useful fruit trees, whose rich blossoms 
give such a gorgeous appearance to the orchards. 
One of the most interesting rural operations of 
the season is hay-making; and how beautiful is the 
landscape which includes all the processes, from 
the mowing to the carrying home the valuable food 
for the cattle! Look at that field in the distance, 
where the mowers are cutting down the rich 
herbage, with all the regularity of good rowers, 
now and then stopping to whet their scythes, and 
we can hear the hissing sound, for the wind is fresh 
and such as the farmer loves for hay-making. And 
see, in the next field, how busy is that large number 
of young persons, who arc engaged in turning over 
the hay, and yet can find time for the innocent joke; 
the loud laugh is often heard, and speaks favour¬ 
ably for their contented state. Another field is 
filled with long rows of hay-cocks, which give such 
a delicious odour to the air, and contrast pleasingly 
with the fresh green-sward from which it has been 
recently cut. Watch the shadows of the clouds as 

* We have adopted an arbitrary division of the six month* 
•uttablefor tourists; thus, we may call May and June, Spring; 
July and August, Summer; and September and October, Autumn. 
May is the earliest month suitable for an excursion, and it should 
not be deferred until after October. 


they career across the vale, until they are lost to. 
our sight in that field from which the waggons are 
conveying the hay to the farm building. The man 
on horaeback, who is superintending the operations 
of the work-people, is the farmer, and right glad he 
is for such favourable weather, and, let us hope, 
not less grateful to Him who “ crowns the year 
with his goodness,” and bids “ the little hills re¬ 
joice on every side;” to whose good providence he 
leaves the valleys which “ stand so thick with corn,” 
hoping “ that it may please Him to give and pre¬ 
serve to our use the kindly fruits of the earth, so as 
in due time we may enjoy them.” 

Some tourists may prefer the Summer for a pe¬ 
destrian excursion, although the heat is then more 
oppressive. In fact, each season has advantages 
peculiarly its own, and each also has its disadvan¬ 
tages. 'rhe cheerful and invigorating freshness 
which is so characteristic of the Spring, is now 
passed, and we miss, with regret, the song of birds 
which lately made the woods vocal. The increased 
temperature of the air on some days, renders 
walking unpleasant, and the dusty state of the 
roads often proves a source of equal annoyance ; 
while on other days, and especially for some period 
after the day on which the luckless attempt was 
made to remove the remains of St. Swithin, one is 
likely to suffer a long confinement to the house by 
continuous torrent.s of rain. Whatever may be 
our opinion ns to the above-named attempt being 
the cause of this immense fall of rain about the 
latter end of July and the earlier part of August, 
there can be no difference of opinion respecting the 
fact that it does almost invariably occur. 

The corn-fields now assume an appearance which 
makes the farmer doubly anxious for fair weather, 
'fhe orchard-trees are laden with fniit; the purple 
plum and tlic bright red cherry make the mouths 
of many an urchin water as he sees those “ sour 
rapes ” over the high wall. Many of the more 
elicious and valuable fruits, the nectarine, the 
peach, and the apricot, with their soft and downy 
skin, are beautiful as flowers. 

The pedestrian will non' be w ishful to w alk where 
he is well shaded with trees, and he will be glad to 
seat himself “ sub tegmine fagi," by some murmuring 
brook, and watch the trout springing to the flies; 
while in other parts of the stream, he will see the 
cattle standing knee-deep in the water, apparently 
ruminating on the annoyances to which they are 
subject from the insects and the heat. This scene 
gives tone to the landscape, which would lose half 
of its interest were it not for these accessory 
attractions, such as Cuyp delighted to paint. 

As the summer advances, the most important 
agricultural operation of the w'hole year takes 
place—tliis is the harvest, a time of much anxiety 
for the farmer, and one in w hich we are all more or 
less interested. When the fields are white for 
harvest, how pleasing is the sight of the corn, 
bendmg its golden heads before the wind, and 
waving in graceful promise of an abundant increase, 
“ some a hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty.” 
And when the reapers take the field, and the rich 
crop falls before the sickle, how cheering is the ap¬ 
pearance of the fields, and how gratefully should 
we acknowledge the goodness of Him who has pro¬ 
mised that “seed-time and harvest shall not fail,” 
and to assure us of His kindness, has set His bow in 
the clouds, to the intent that we may have an oft^ 
repeated monitor of His mercy; 
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” Kor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man." 

The choice or the convenience of other tourists 
may lead them to travel in the Autumnal months, 
Tvhen the party-coloured foliage gives us u'arning 
that Winter is approaching, and the trees must 
soon be stripped of their le.aves, and that the flowers 
which yet linger in our gardens must die. Yet to 
cheer even this season of affectionate regrets for 
the past, and of somewhat mournful anticipations 
of the dark dreary Winter w'hich we know awaits 
us, the fields are again enlivened with the song of 
birds, and the woods echo with the powerful yet 
melodious w'histling of the blackbird. 

The orchards now present a beautiful appearance 
when the apples and the pears are ripe; some of 
the former arc of so rich a colour, that at a little 
distance the trees appear to be covered with blos¬ 
som; while the branches of the more graceful 
pear-tree bend with its valuable produce, and give 
to it much of the appearance of a weeping willow. 

The one great and peculiar charm which now 
imparts to the country so much of gorgeous beauty, 
and enhances the picturesque appearance of an 
otherwise insignificant landscape, is the endless 
variety of tints given to the w oodlands and the 
hedge-rows. The evergreens remain unchanged, 
and contrast forcibly with those which are pre¬ 
paring to shed their leaves. The contrast and 
variety exhibited, arc such as a painter would 
scarcely dare, if he were able, to copy, lest he 
should be charged with having 

“ O’ersfepped the modesty of nature.” 

The pen and the. pencil cannot but fail in their 
attempt to describe and depict them. 

S. J. 

THE MOEAL CHARACTEE OP THE MONKEY.»• 

A GKNTtEMAN wliosc prcmiscs were infested hy a large 
breed of sparrows, said they were dirds of no princijde. 
Of all monkeys it may be said, with much more pro¬ 
priety, that they arc beasts of no princifilc; for they have 
every evil quality, and not one good one. They are 
saucy and in.solent; always making an attempt to bully 
and terrify people, and biting those first who arc most 
afraid of them. An impertinent curiosity ruus througli 
all their actions; they never can let things alone, but 
must know what is going forw.ard. If a pot or a kettle 
is set on tlic fire, and tlie cook turns her back, tlie 
monkey whips olF the cover to sec what she hiis 2 )ut into 
it; even thougli he cannot get at it without setting his 
feet upon the hot bars of the' grate. Mimicry is 
another of the monkey’s qualities. Whatever he .secs 
men do, he must affect to do the like himself. He seems 
to have no rule of his own, and so is ruled by the actions 
of men or beasts; as weak people follow tho fashion of 
the world, whether It be good or bad. No monkey has 
any sense of gratitude, but takes his victuals with a 
snatch, and then grins in tho face of tho person that 
gives it him, lest he should take it away again; for he 
supposes that all men will snatch away what they can 
lay hold of, as all monkeys do. Through an invincible 
selfishness, no monkey considers any individual but 
himself, as the poor cat found to her cost, Avhen the 
monkey burned her paws with raking his chestnuts out 
of the fire. They can never cat together in company 
without quarrelling and plundering one another. Every 
monkey delights in mischief, and cannot help doing it 
when it is in his power. If any thing he fakes hold of 
can be broken or spoiled, he is sure to find the way of 
doing it; and he chatters with pleasure when he hears 


tho noise of a china vessel smashed to pieces upon the 
pavement. If he takes up a bottle of ink, he empties it 
upon the floor. He unfolds all your papers, and scat¬ 
ters them about the room, and what he cannot undo he 
tears to pieces; and it is wonderful to see how much of 
this work ho will do in a few minutes when he happens 
to get loose. Every body has hoard of tho monkey 
Avhoso curiosity led him to the mouth of a cannon to see 
how it went oil’; when he paid for his peeping with the 
loss of his head. In a ship where a relation oraine was 
an officer, while the men were busy in fetching powder 
from below, and making cartridges, a monkey on board 
took up a lighted candle, .and ran down to the powder- 
room to .sec what they were about; hut luippily iras 
overtaken just as he got to tho lantern, and thrown out 
at the nearest port-hole into the sea with the lighted 
candle in his hand. Another lost his life by the spirit 
of mimicry; he had scon his master shaving his own 
face, and at the first opportunity took up tlie razor to 
shave himself, and made shift to cut his ow-n throat. 
When the wild monkeys have escaped to the top of 
trees, the people below who want to catch them shew 
them the use of gloves, by putting them on and imlling 
them off rcjicatcilly; and when the monkeys are sup- 
{)oscd to have taken the hint, they leave plenty of gloves 
upon the ground, having firet lined them with pitch. 
The monkeys come down, put on the gloves, but cannot 
ptill them off again ; and when tlicy arc surpri-sed, be¬ 
taking tliem.sclvcs to the trees as usual, they slide bac^k- 
w.ards jind are taken. A monkey who had seen his 
mistress upon her pillow in a nightcap, which at her 
rising she pulled off and bimgujKm a chair, puls on the 
cap, lays his head upon tho i)illow', and hy personating 
the lady, made himself ten times more frightful and 
ridiculous; as awkward people do, when they apo tlieir 
superiors, and aifect a fashion which is above their 
.sphere. A mischievous disposition is always inclined 
f.o j)orseeiition. There are minds whoso greatest i»!ca- 
suro it is to ride and tease the minds of other people. 
A late friend and neighbour of mine in the country kept 
a monkey who took to riding his hogs, especially one of 
them, which lie commonly singled out as fittest for his 
u.so; .and leaping upon its back, with his face towards 
the tail, he wliqijiod it unmercifully, and drove it about, 
till it could run no longer. The hogs lived umler such 
continual terrors of mind, that when the monkey first 
came abroail in the morning, thcyusqjl to set uji a great 
cry at (be sight of him. A well-known iiobicman once 
had a wild hor.se whom nohody couhl ride. “ 1 know 
not what your lordship can do with him," said one, "but 
f o set the monkey upon his hack.” So they put a pad 
to the hoiwe, and set the monkey upon it W'ilh a switch 
in his band, wliich ho used upon the horse, and set him 
into a liiriou.s kicking and gallojiing ; but Vug kept his 
scat and exercised bis switcli. The horse lay down upon 
(he ground; but when he threw himself on one side, the 
monkey was up on the other: he ran into a wood with 
him, to iirush him off; hut if a tree or a bush occurrM 
on one side, tho monkey slipped to tho other side; till 
at last the horse was so sickened .and fatigued and 
broken-spirited, that he ran iiomc to the stable for pro¬ 
tection. When the monkey was removed, a boy mounted 
liiin, who managed the horse with ease, and be never 
gave aiiy trouble afterwards. In all the actions of the 
monkey, there is no appearance of any thing good or 
u.scful, nor any species of evil that is wanting in them. 
They are, imleod, like to mankind: they can ride a pig 
as a man rides a horse, or belter, and are most excellent 
jockeys; hut, after all, they arc only like tho worst of 
the human sjiccics. If all the qualities of (he monkey 
are put together, they comstitute what is properly called 
iUrnatuve; and if any person would know w hat iin ill- 
natured man is, that man is a monkey to all intents and 
purposes, with the addition of reason, which makes /its 
character much worse, and the loss of religion and 
conscience, wliich is worst of all; for vithout these 
reason is rather a disadvantage. 


• From Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
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A FEW WORDS AT STARTING, 

We do not feel that much apology is necessary for 
the attempt we ore about to make, to add one to 
the number of those caterers for the literary appe¬ 
tite of the day, who spread out their stores at 
regularly recurring intervals to catch the public eye. 
In all those cases in which the appearance of the 
applicaijt for favour is really an intrusion, uncalled 
for and unwelcome, the process of putting him down 
(being nothing more than merely letting him alone) 
is at once so simple and so effectual, gives so little 
trouble, and does the business so thoroughly, that 
it amounts to a tax upon the public good-nature 
sufficiently slight to admit of its being easily par¬ 
doned, even though it should be rather unceremo¬ 
niously imposed. li^ however, we must needs, for 
the sake of good manners, offer some apology, it 
shall be much about what we should suppose a 
tradesman to say in justification of his opening a 
shop in a crowded thoi’oughfare:—“ No doubt 
there are many shops, but there is also a large 
demand. The world is bccomi^ fuller every day, 
and the article in which I deal is getting more and 
more into request. Why should not I find cus¬ 
tomers as well as another, if I only give them as 
good an article for their money as he does ?” 

In this “ if,” lies the pinch of the case; for it 
cannot be denied, that there are already articles in 
the market, with which it w’ould not be prudent 
rashly to challenge a comparison. It is, besides, 
precisely the point on which it least becomes him 
to speak, upon whom the task of introducing a 
publication of this kind by a preliminary notice 
generally devolves. A tradesman may commend 
his own wares without incurring the charge of pre¬ 
sumption or bad taste; but the literary workman 
has no such privilege. Diligence and good inten¬ 
tion are the utmost to which he can be permitted 
to pledge himself beforehand. Of his ability to 
command the other qualities requisite to render 
his commodity attractive, he is seldom a competent 
judge; and it is, therefore, a point of prudence with 
him to be silent,on a subject on which his opinion 
would not carry much weight. The world has 
become sufficiently knowing in these matters, to 
refuse to accept the expression cither of confidence 
or of humility, as a sure indication o£ the posses¬ 
sion of powers to command success. If the former 
is too often the offspring of presumption and igno¬ 
rance, the latter, where it is genuine, is just as 
likely to be nothing better than Sie mere outleaking 
of nnretentivc conscious dulncss. Silence, in these 
circumstances, is the wisest and most dignified 
course. Readers very soon discover for themselves 
what they ought to think; and promises made at 
starting are speedily forgotten amid the realities of 
actual performance. 

Our Publisher has informed the world already, 
in the announcement circulated by him, that his 
object has been “ to furnish a puolication which 
shall supply the general reader with matter of an 
amusing and instructive character, for the hours of 
recreation.” We do not know that we can add 
much to this description of the purpose of this 
publication. That it points to what has now be¬ 
come one of the imperative wants of society, which 
must somehow or other be supplied, no man of 
common observation is ignorant; nor are we at all 
disposed to question that the want is, in many 
quarters, and from many sources, very worthily 


supplied. But the desire of knowledge is an ap¬ 
petite which grows by what it feeds on. Tlie more 
It is gratified, the more insatiable becomes its 
craving. Wherever it is plimted, it carries a living 
generative principle within it, imceasingly tending 
to an indefinite increase. The more thoroughly a 
ublication of this kind succeeds, the more impossi- 
le does it become, that it should occupy alone the 
field which it has opened up. Its power of grati¬ 
fying the hungry cravings which it is waking 
lip around it, is bounded by limits, moral, in¬ 
tellectual, mechanical,—while these cravings are 
unbounded in the extent of their increase, and in 
the diversified character of their objects. The msm 
who first stirs up the inert soil of his neighbour’s 
mind, and sets him a thinking, may perhaps be able, 
unaided, to keep up for him a constant supply of 
materials, suited to his temperament and intel¬ 
lectual character, on which to exercise his thoughts. 
But he who does the same service for twenty or a 
hundred men, each of whom has his own peculiar 
turn of mind, will most infallibly fail in the attempt 
to furnish them all with intellectual food of which 
they can continue to make a profitable use. And 
when we consider that eaeh man, in whom the de¬ 
sire of knowledge is awakened, carries about with 
him an atmosphere which transmits it like a con¬ 
tagion to the circle around him; that each of these 
in turn, as soon as infected, forms the centre of a 
circle, from which the like influence radiates to 
every point on its circumference; and so on, in end¬ 
less geometrical progression; it becomes manifest, 
that we shall far sooner reach the limit of our 
power to supply the demand for intellectual sus¬ 
tenance, than we shall that of the demand itself. 

'The growing development of this particular form 
of . publication—the Periodical—and the increasing 
variety of subjects to which it is becoming adapted, 
are a necessary consequence of the extension of a 
literary taste beyond the class of merely literary 
men. The professional student, whose business 
lies in his books, can afibrd time to dig for his ne¬ 
cessary knowledge through the bowels of the most 
ponderous folios, and finds in the fruit of his labours 
a sufficient reward for his toil. But thousands have 
now been taught to regard knowledge as a necessary, 
whose pursuit of it can be followed only by snatehes, 
at intervals of relaxation from tbeir ordinary busi¬ 
ness and labour; and to these, this mode, desultory 
and fragmentary though it is, of presenting it, pre¬ 
pared and trimmed for immediate use, the husk 
removed, the shell broken, and the kernel ready 
for mastication, is as indispensable as the daily 
supply of the common necessaries of life. Their 
Magazine must come to their doors as regularly as 
their milk or their beer. 

The knowledge which publications of this kind 
disseminate may be compared to a fountain, far hid 
among the mountains, which can only be reached, 
after much painful and toilsome travel, by a few; 
to render it available to the multitude, reservoirs 
must be formed, and pipes laid, which carry it to 
every man's door, to be draw n off as he needs it, 
without waste of time, expense of labour, or hin¬ 
drance to his regular employments. We claim only 
to be allowed to insert our pipe into the general 
reservoir, end so to share in the work of distribu¬ 
tion of the preeious element. There is little danger 
that all of us together shall either exhaust the 
fountain, or deluge the world with an overabundant 
supply. 
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A single word may be necessary as to the princi- 
le on which we propose that this Magazine shall 
e conducted. We intend its contents to be as 
diversified in character as may be found practicable, 
furnishing something to gratify all tastes, except 
such as we cannot stoop to gratify without 
degrading ourselves. Original essays, tales, articles 
descriptive of objects of antiquarian or historical 
interest, will be interspersed with translations from 
approved foreign authors, and occasional notices 
of, and interesting extracts from, English publica¬ 
tions not generally accessible. And to the lovers 
of poetry we think we can promise contributions 
in that department, to which they will not disdain 
to grant more than one perusal. 

We should be sorry to allow any reader to rise 
from the perusal of these remarks, with the im¬ 
pression that we had no moral purpose in view in 
this undertaking, although we have not attempted 
formally to obtrude it upon his notice. We are, 
we trust, sensible of the responsibility which at¬ 
taches to every man, who takes upon him to address 
the world through the press, and who thus sets in 
motion an agency, whose effects may be immeasur¬ 
ably out of propqption to his individual capacity or 
personal importance. We wish to instruct as well 
as amuse; to instruct while we amuse; so to amuse 
that our readers shall be wiser and happier for the 
enjoyment we may afford them. Disclaiming all 
intention of usurping the chair of the appointed 
religious teacher, we trust so to regulate our under¬ 
taking, that the reader of this Magazine will find 
it to deepen in his mind the impression, that 
religion and pure morality are the sources of our 
truest happiness—the foundations of our highest 
hopes. Having no party views, we have no inten¬ 
tion of addressing ourselves to the limited sym¬ 
pathies of any particular class. We shall find 
more pleasure in dwelling upon those views of 
our present condition and future hopes, which 
afford to all of us a common ground for our sym¬ 
pathies to rest upon, than upon those which may be 
suggestive of topics of contention and animosity. 

No part of our projected plan is contemplated 
by us with more interest and satisfaction, than that 
which holds it out as intended to furnish employment 
for “hours of recreationfor it suggests that we shall 
be engaged in lightening the burden of labour; in 
conveying some portion of the more elevated en¬ 
joyments of life within the reach of men whose 
condition is, too generally, one of unmingled toil and 
privation; and thus contributing to sweeten the lot 
and brighten the hopes of those whose stalwart 
limbs, if we view the matter aright, are the maui 
pillars ou which the structure of society rests. 


THE LAST SUPPER OP LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

{Translated from the German.) 

“ It is enough!" said the excellent old master, Andreas 
del Barroehio, smiling mournfully, as he put up his 
easel, and placed it gently in the farthest comer of his 
room. “ Rest thou there! I, too, can now rest." Again 
he stood musing before the painting he had just taken 
down. It was the Baptism of St. John, in which there 
yw an Angel’s head, from the pencil of his scholar, 
^onardo da Vinci, that, for exquisite beauty, fiur excel¬ 
led any of his own productions. 

" Thus fer, and no further I” he continued, turning to 
Leonardo, who just entered, and who was struck by the 


strangely solemn tone of the mastor. " Sec, my son, 
with this angel thy career be^ns, and mine fini8he.s. 
One man caimot accomplish all, neither should one man 
attempt, in his vain imaginings, to reach the &r distant 
limits of art, which the united powers of many, simul¬ 
taneously and successively, have not attained. I lay my 
pencil aside, and henceforth paint no more. But tlion, 
who hast already surpassed thy master, be bold, be vigo¬ 
rous. Italy will ere long do homage to thy genius.” 

Leonardo stood glowing with delight at the praise of 
his master, and gazed with sparkling eyes at the paint¬ 
ing. 

“ And he does not cast down his eyes!” murmured 
Andreas to himself, as he read in Leonardo’s countenance 
the vain and presumptuous thoughts that were passing 
through his mind. “ There is still time. One draught 
of bitter medicine, and his better nature will triumph. 
Yea,” he continued, addressing his scholar, and taking 
him kindly by tho hand—“ yes, my son! thou wilt shine, 
but thy lustre will not be the dazzling radiance of the 
midday sun, but like a gentle Aurora, or the soft rosy 
hue of evening. Of this, too, rest assured, that arrogance 
and self-sufficiency will never bring thee to tho goal, 
from which thou art yet far distant. Examine thine 
angel a little closer. It is good, I repeat, very good; 
but is it not incorrect in the foreshortening ? That look, 
however celestial it may appear at first sight, has it not, 
in reality, more of the languishing gaze of a courtesan 'I 
This curl over the right eye, is it not unnatural, as if burnt 
byan iron? No,—this work of Ijconardo da Vinci shall not 
go down to posterity. Thou knowest now of what thou 
art capable. Let perfection henceforth be thy mark, 
and let what is imperfect perish. This shall be the last 
stroke of my pencil.” With these words, he besmeared 
the picture with a coat of black annihilating paint. 

This passed like an electric sliock through the heart 
of tlic affrighted scholar, and a hasty word of anger and 
reproach trembled upon his lips. But he was silent; 
for silence was a lesson his master had early taught hipi. 
He swallowed, therefore, the bitter gall of wounded 
vanity, and calm reflection soon relumed, and with it 
the firm determination to repress his arrogance and 
presumption. “ 1 thank you, master,” he exclaimed, 
deeply affected; and from that moment became his own 
severest critic, more disposed to find what called foi 
censure in ids works, than what deserved praise. This 
distrust of Ids own powers increased in proportion to his 
advances in skill and knowledge; so that many, even of 
his best productions, were destroyed by his own hand; 
at first, in the augiy discontent of a noble mind, satisfied 
with nothing short of perfection; afterwards, when his 
passions had been cooled, and his judgment had been 
matured by the sage counsels of his paternal friend, from 
a sol)cr and settled conviction, that, by these means only, 
was excellence to be attained; and many relics of his 
pencil have, only by artifice or fraud, been rescued from 
destruction. 

“ That is right,” his master was wont to say, with his 
quiet smile; “ that is the way to immortality, the title 
to which consists, not in the multiplicity of a man's 
works, but in their excellence.” 

If he received an order, or went to work from his own 
impulse, he would tremble like a child, when he thought 
of the difficulties he had to encounter, and bow far his 
picture would &11 short of that standard of excellence 
it was his desire to reach. Still, notwithstanding these 
feelings of despondency, he laboured indefatigably, by 
day and night; for he had learned from bis mastor, that 
not genius only, but industry,—patient untiring in¬ 
dustry, was necessary to tho attainment of his object; 
for how often has the man of inferior ability, by un¬ 
remitting diligence and attention, arrived at a degree of 
eminence, which, to idle ill directed talent, remained 
for ever unapproachable! 

Thus did Andreas del Barroehio, the Florentine, in¬ 
struct his beloved pupil in the best and noblest princi¬ 
ples of his art, and rejoice at the success of his teaching. 
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But his last hour approached, and from his Sick bed he 
thus addressed the mourner by bis side: “ Why weepest 
thou unmanly tears, now that the time is come that I 
must depart hence 1 Earth demands her offering and 
her rightr 

“ And heaven too,”—interrupted Leonardo, kissing the 
withered and trembling hands of his dying mend. 
" Heaven calls the noble undying spirit back to its 
home.” 

“ Dost thou wonder, then," resumed Andreas, “ that 
I have been seized with homo-sickness 1 Do I not depart 
with the conviction, that with thee I leave behind a por¬ 
tion of my being, and that I have fulfilled the mission 
entrusted to me, a weak instrument, to usher in the 
dawn which, from the unprofaned temple of thy genius, 
now sheds its mild radiance over Italy !” 

“ But which,” said Leonardo, mournfully, “ the Peru- 
gier would darken!" 

" No envy, my son,” interrupted Andreas, mildly; “ is 
this Pietro, then, the only painter 1 Sorely, the path we 
are all tretiding is wide enough for manj’. Behold how 
various nature is in her formations! how diversified in 
material and design I and shall the ideal world, the 
world of dreams, be found so poor, that one may exhaust 
the magazine, and leave nothing for a fellow-worker? 
Therefore, my son, no envy in thy pure bosom ! No 
pgly jealousy ! Above all, never let these personal feel¬ 
ings of hatred or contempt bo transferred to thy works ! 
That is alike unworthy of a noble art, and a generous 
artist. Even when thou smartest under the lash of 
oppression, or the reproach of undeserved persecution, 
never degrade the dignity of thy art, by making it the 
instrument of thy revenge. Revenge thyself by words 
of mildness, by deeds of charity; then will thy produc¬ 
tions, free from the stain of unworthy passions, go down 
to future ages, living memorials of tliy merits and thy 
wrongs. My strength is fast sinking; but, before 1 depart, 
give me thy hand, and promise me that thou wilt observe 
my words, and, never refusing the honour due to the 
merits of others, pursue thy appointed path in cheerful¬ 
ness and humility. Give me thy hand, and promise me 
this, Leonardo!” 

And Leonardo gave him his hand. 

“ Then will I be .also near to thee,” said the master, 
while an unearthly smile played upon his features, “ in 
the hour of thy greatest earthly need. My spirit .shall 
hover near thee ; and when, bowed down by the thought 
of what seems impracticable, every human resource fails 
thee, and thou art threatened by undeserved shame and 
disgrace, then cry aloud, that thy voice may reach me 
amid the palm-trees of Paradise; cry aloud, Andreas ! 
Andreas!—And—I will....” 

The angel of death gently interrupted the words of 
promise and comfort. The head of the faithful master 
sank back upon the pillow, and Leonardo, in the bitter 
sorrow of separation, closed the eyes of the departed, 
and, with the sign of the holy cross, bles-sed the gentle 
spirit of his beloved master to its eternal rest. 

It is needless here to toll of the eminence and cele¬ 
brity which Leonardo da Vinci subsequently attained, 
or how much he contributed, in conjunction with the 
first Porugino, to the restoration of the art of painting. 
His merits are known and acknowledged by the whole 
of the civilized world, which, even at this day, after the 
lapse of four centuries, admires the fragments of his 
genius, though time, which wraps everything in mist, 
hu deprived the colouring of its freshness, and covered 
ids paintings with the yellow hue of age. But he shone 
as a man as well as a painter,- excelling in every good 
and noble quality which can enrich the heart and rngnify 
the oharaoter; and, in obedience to his master's pre¬ 
cepts, ever judged mildly of another's faults, acknow¬ 
ledged generously another’s merits, and, with meek 
patience, endured much bitter persecution. Of this, how¬ 
ever, the world knows but little; and only those who have 
had the opportunity of reading his manuscript notices 
of bis life, preserved in the Ambrouon Librai^, and in 


the Escurial, can rightly appreciate these points of his 
character. These prove their author to have been a 
profound thinker, an enthusiastic lover of his art, and 
an upright noble-minded man. His acquirements were 
-various. He excelled as engineer and architect, as well 
as painter. For even in this ago of mechanical wonders, 
men admire the skill displayed in a work, at that time 
deemed impracticable—that, namely, of carrying the 
waters of the Adige to Milan; those of the Amo from 
Pisa to Florence; and the canal of Mortsana through the 
valley's of Chlavenna and the V oktelli na, a distance of t wo 
hundred miles. Nay, he even constructed automata, the 
like of which had not been seen until his day ; for when, 
at the entrance of the French king, Louis XII. into 
Milan, the citizens begged him to execute some novel 
and extraordinary work in honour of their august visitor, 
ho performed the task committed to him in a manner 
which showed how well he deserved their confidence. 
As the King, in triumphant pomp, passed through the 
state rooms of the palace, a majestic lion approached, 
lashing himself with his tail, and gazing round with 
flashing eyes. Suddenly he threw himself at the King's 
feet, his breast opened, and displayed to the astonished 
monarch, and the gaping multitude, the arms of the 
French king. This lion was the work of Leonardo da 
Vinci. As a -writer upon the arts, he surpassed any of 
his contemporaries; nor was his so# less susceptible of 
the ennobling influence of music. With all this, he was 
a cheerful and entertaining companion, who despised no 
amusement that conduced to harmless and healthy 
enjoyment, reining in the untamed horse -«'ith the skill 
of an experienced rider, and fighting in the lists like a 
Roman Gladiator. On these various accounts, his fame 
was noised abroad throughout all Italy, at that time the 
only country where the arts and sciences found a shelter, 
under the protection of the noble house of Medicis, the 
magnificent Pope Leo X., and various other princes. 
It was this well-earned reputation which induced Ludo¬ 
vico Moro Sforza, Duke of Milan, by the moat brilliant 
otters, to seek to allure him to his court. Most unwil¬ 
lingly did Leonardo accept this flattering invitation ; 
most unwillingly did he forsake the land of his birth, 
and his own lovely Florence; for he had a gloomy pre¬ 
sentiment of coming evil. He shuddered, too, at the 
tiiought of entering that den of slaughter, in which the 
inhuman Qaleazzo Maria, unlike his noble father Francis, 
had raged like a wild beast, aud whose blood still recked 
upon the ducal throne; for he fell a sacrifice to the re¬ 
venging NemesM, by the hand of an assassin. Upon 
this throne sat his brother, the above-mentioned Ludo¬ 
vico, who, no less cruel, but more subtle and cautious, 
had succeeded in usurping the inheritance from John 
Galeazzo, the son of his murdered brother. But, at that 
time, where was there a spot in Italy that was not dis¬ 
graced by the perpetration of the mo.st scandalous crimes! 
Did not the members of the princely house of Medicis 
stain their hands red with human blood? Did not Flo¬ 
rence and Pisa in bitter and deadly feud, slaughter each 
other's children? Even in Rome itself, were not virtue, 
life, and everything held sacred by the faith or the 
aiTections of mankind, to be purchased with gold? 
Little, then, could it matter to the man of refined taste 
and intellectual pursuits, where, under those circum¬ 
stances, he took up his abode. Here was Sodom, there 
Gomorrah, and the danger which threatened his pure 
life and simple manners not greater in Milan than in 
Florence. 

Another motive urged Leonardo to accept the invi¬ 
tation of Ludovico Sforza. His residence in Florence had 
become embittered to him by the Iwld unbending oppo¬ 
sition of a boy, not yet eighteen years old, with a mind, 
however, far beyond his years, who, in proud anticipation 
of future greatness, met every advance of the mild and 
contemplative Leonardo with enmity and contempt, and 
embittered to him his beloved city, and the spot where 
the ashes of his master rested. This boy was Michel 
Angelo Buonarotti. He oven^me, therefore, bis relue- 
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tance, coatrolled the gloomy prcscullmcnts which op¬ 
pressed him, and, encouraging himself by contemplating 
the prospect opened to him of higher and more varied 
exertion in his art, bade his lovely home adieu, and, with 
the light and buoyant spirits of youth and inexperience, 
directed his steps to Milan. Let no one blame him 
also, if, young, ardent, ambitious, and gifted with every 
faculty of enjoyment, the anticipation of the rewards and 
pleasures that awaited him in that rich and luxurious 
Babylon of Lombardy, formed part of his happy dream. 

The Duke gave him a reception honourable alike to 
both, and in accordance with the fashion of those times, 
v/hen patrons sought to add to their own lustre, by pay¬ 
ing honour to those whose merit had already gained for 
them a renown more enduring than that which depends 
upon the smile of princes. The haughty, j'et cunning 
Ludovico, drew in his dangorou.s talons, and caressed the 
master with an appearance of fondness. The courtiers, 
according to their wont, began also to follow the exam¬ 
ple set them, and overwhelmed the guest and favourite 
of their prince with their hollow kindnesses. 

The most prominent iunong those whom he was in the 
habit of meeting at the court, was a monk, whose tall, 
lean, ghosHike figure was continually crossing his path, 
as if to watch his movements. His small restless eyes 
gleamed maliciously from beneath his dark brows, above 
which rose, like avwall of rock, the hard, yellow, angular 
forehead. Tho nose was aquiline; the finnly compressed 
mouth wore a constant, though scarcely perceptible 
sneer, and the pointed chin was overgruwn by a beard 
of mingled red and black. This wis the Prior of the 
Dominican monastery of St. Maria della Grazia, the 
Duke’s confidential adviser. Ills speech distilled like 
lionoy-drops, but the poison of asps lurked beneath his 
lips. From the first moment of Leonardo’s arrival, he 
had inwardly chafed at the favour in which he stood 
with the Prince, and, at each meeting, tho bitter, though 
coticealcd hatred of the one, and the imdcfincd antipathy 
and apprehension of the other, increased; and it was 
strange that these feelings oppressed the painter most 
when occupied by his laliour within doors. When in 
(be open air, superintending his mechanical and archi¬ 
tectural undertakings, he could breathe more freely. 
Jlc felt refreshed and strengthened by the ever-varj’ing, 
evcr-heautiful forms and colouring of nature; the light 
breezes that played round his temples—the soft grey 
moniing—the dewy evening—night, with the delicious 
mcbjdy of the nightingale, and her eternal heaven of 
stars; and, by day, the bustle and hurry—the driving 
and riding over hill and vale—all this, by occupying 
his mind, gave him courage and cheerfulness. But, when 
he sal alone before his easel, in his solitary chamber, a 
vague, almost supernatural horror would seize him, till 
the sweat-drops stood upon his brow, and the trembling 
and uncertain hand could with difficulty guide his pen¬ 
cil. And thus it is that we have so few paintings of this 
master belonging to this particular period of his life ; 
mo.st of them were destroyed by himself, and many of 
them when wanting only the last touchc.s. 

The Duke often stood enraptured before his growing 
picture, but, when he began to hope the painting would 
■soon be ready to adorn his gallery, he found it on his 
ne.xt visit destroyed—tom in pieces or burnt. This, 
doubtless, was vexatious enough; still he might have 
been content with those which did receive completion, 
and consequently, were stamped with the seal of the 
master's own approbation. 

" Now, master," he exclaimed, upon one occasion, 
“ this time you shall piunt me, and, of course, in this in¬ 
stance, we shall hear nothing of cutting or burning." 

The descent of a thunderbolt when the sky is clear and 
cloudless, could not have struck more sudden terror into 
the heart of Leonardo, than did this announcement of 
the Duke’s, accompanied as it was, by the ambiguous 
*mjle of the Dominican. Whatl he, the refined and fas¬ 
tidious painter, accustomed to depict only the most noble 
and lovely of nature’s fonns, or the beautiful and feiiy- 


like creations of his own exuberant fancy—ho sliall paint 
that face, the personification of ugliness, where might be 
read, as in an open book, the characters of the worst pas¬ 
sions that ever disgraced humanity—the history of a na^ 
turc inhumanized by crime; that grey, bristly hair, 
starting from every side of tho abominable head ; those 
cheeks of ashy paleness, the graves of worn-out passions; 
those mulberiy marks upon the neck, from which ho had 
received the name of "Moro;” the cruel malicious 
twitching of the pale lips, visible through the disordered 
beard ! No, it was impossible ! And yet the command 
bail been given : what was he to do? To paint, or not to 
paint ! And, if he painted—would he not be required to 
flatter the tyrant,—conceal his ugl iness with a prol'essional 
lie ? But then, what would remain of the original fea¬ 
tures ! The picture, in that case, would be no likenc.ss. 
If, on tho contrary, his pencil should be faithful, what 
reward might he not expect from a tjTant whom all 
feared, if he presented to him, as himself, a copy of dis¬ 
torted humanit}', frightful enough to be taken for a coun¬ 
terfeit of the devil himself! Verily, the painter was in a 
sore strait, and often and anxiously did his mind revert 
to the promise of his departed master. . On whichever 
side he turned, ho saw nothing but ruin awaiting him; 
shame and disgrace to his professional reputation, as 
well as to bis moral character, if, for the sake of wealth 
and patronage, he stooped to produce a false and fliittcr- 
ing picture; or the most terrible revenge of which an 
insulted tjTant is capable, if he represented him in his 
true colours. 

“ Oh, what shall I do! how shall I save myself!" ex¬ 
claimed the trembler, as with anxious sic{)8 he paced his 
lonely chamber, and thought of the last words of his 
ma.ster. 

“ Oh Andreas! Andreas! boar me and help me as 
thou promisedst, in this my greatest need!" But hi.s mas¬ 
ter heard him not; tho time was not yet come; Leo¬ 
nardo had not yet encountered tho greatest difficulty he 
■W'a.s to meet with upon earth. 

“Bo it so, then,” he exclaimed at length; “I will 
drink this bitter cup, and paint the truth, for I can do 
no other.” 

The day for the first sitting came ; with a trembling 
hand ho seized his pencil, for before him sat the haughty 
Duke arrayed in princely ermine, and urged him to 
dispatch. Another sitting, ami the sketch was complete. 
Tho finishing now alone remained; but, with each day 
that the picture advanced towards completion, Die 
painter's anxiety and gloomy forebodings iuereased. At 
length, it stood finished before him, against the wall; 
ami, as he gazed, the hateful figure so worked upon his 
heated imagimation, that it appeared to him like some 
dreadful apparition from the nctlicr world. “ What!’’ 
ho exclaimed, “is it possible that Leonardo da Vinci’s 
IMjncil can have produced thee, thou frightful monster ! 
ami that, for centuries to come, thou wilt hang in i.he 
gallery as his work! Must I lie forced to stain my noltlc 
art and my future fame with this specimen of distortion! 
Away from my sight, Satan !” and, in tho violence of 
his rage, he stamped upon the unlucky jiainting till the 
canvass cracked, and scarcely knowing what ho did, toro 
it with the violence of a maniac, and scattered it in a 
thousand pieces about the room. 

“So, ho!’’ croaked the Dominican, who had been sent 
by the Duke to inquire after the progress of his picture, 
peeping through the half-opened door, “you seem to 
have a violent, I might almost say, a dangerous pa¬ 
roxysm ! Well, I will not disturb you.” 

Leonardo, thus recalled to bis senses, felt bis blood 
freeze with horror, and, os the dreadful spectre disap¬ 
peared as softly as it had approached, he became fully 
conscious of the mad action he had committed. He had 
abused the portrait of his sovereign, and what might he 
not expect from the anger of one whom he had so grossly 
insults! But a deeper sorrow than that arising from the 
fear of punishment struck upon hisgenerous heart. It was 
his patron, his benefactor, whom he had thus ill-treated. 
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“ Oh, what have I done 1” he gi'oaned out, as he gazed 
upon the destruction that surrounded him, and began 
gathering up the fragments. “ Those eyes, though their 
glance might have been crael to others, have over Idoked 
on mo with kindness. Those pale lips have never ad¬ 
dressed me but with favour. Oh, my prince ! to others 
thou may’st be all that thy face betrays, but to me, thou 
wert only a friend and benefactor. It is not thy fault 
that thou art a rival of the devil himself in ugliness.” 
And as he spoke, bitter and sorrowful tears fell upon the 
tom relics. The door again opened, and he received a 
summons to attend the Duke. 

“ I do not now invoke thee, Andreas, in this my great¬ 
est need,” he said softly; “ tWi caust not hear me, for 
I have sinned by giving way to a foolish passion. What¬ 
ever happens, I have deserved it." And thus prepared 
for the worst, he entered the saloon of the palace. 

The Duke was pacing gloomily up and down the 
apartment. The Prior sat in a window recess, his hands 
folded, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. The coin- 
tiers stood round in silence, and not a breath disturlmd 
the oppressive calm which announced an approaching 
tempest. It was long before the Duke spoke; at length, 
in a tone scarcely audible from suppressed rage, he asked 
the trembling painter, “ Where is my portrait ?” 

“ It is destroyed,” stammered Leonardo. 

“ Destroyed I” exclaimed the Duke, in a louder tone, 
“ destroyed—again destroyed! and nothing else but de¬ 
stroyed ! And, even myself—mypicture! And wherefore'!” 

Leonardo stood with his eyes rooted to the earth, un¬ 
able to answer a word. 

Upon this, the Prior raised his head and softly whis¬ 
pered, “ Most probably from reverence, your higlincss ! 
from a feeling of his own inability, not being yet equal 
to so great a work; from a fear that he might not do 
justice to his illustrious original.” 

" You lie, Father Prior !” shouted the enraged painter, 
with the desperate courage of one who already knew his 
min certain. 

He lies'!” repeated the Duke, stepping back, while 
his countenance assumed the paleness of death, “ there¬ 
fore that was not the reason; and you assert t^t so boldly 
and without further cxphuiation! AVhat was it then'!” 

“ Madness, my lord,” replied Leonardo, more compo¬ 
sedly ; “ rage at myself.” 

“ If that was it,” interrupted the Duke proudly, “ I 
will not say that you have acted altogether wrong; it is 
better for your fame that an inferior work should not 
descend to posterity, more especially with such a subject. 
Take care, however, that ihe like happen not again.” 

“ Forgive me, my prince 1” entreated Leonardo, “give 
me but a dificrent task; drive me through fire and water 
—send me into the abode of the damned, and your 
commands shall be obeyed. I will work day and night 
to show myself worthy of your kindness, and, if possible, 
to recover your confidence.” 

“ It shall bo as you have said,” returned the Duke, 
“ and, for the future, as no secular subject appears to 
succeed with you, you shall dedicate your art to what is 
sacred. • The refectory of the Dominican Monastery of 
St. Maria della Gram is in need of some decoration; to 
your pencil it shall be entrusted. You shall paint upon 
the wall the Last Supper of our Lord, and complete the 
work within n year from this day. And again I say to 
you. and for the last time, forget your folly.” 

The Prior smiled maliciously, and, glancing con- 
tomptuonsly at Leonardo, extolled the clemency of the 
Duke, and poured out his thanks for the favour bestowed 
upon him and his Monastery. The courtiers again 
decked their faces with smiles, though they could not 
help inwardly marvelling, that the threatening storm 
should have passed away without some one sufiTering 
from its fury. They considered not, it is true, that the 
great and free Florentine, whose services had already 
been so numerous and valuable, and who was ranked 
among the ornaments of his age, deserved to be treated 
with a leniency to which none of them had any claim. 


Again deeply agitated, Leonardo escaped as soon as 
possible into the fresh air. The sense of his own merits 
pressed upon him much less forcibly than the kindness 
of his patron. He smote his forehead, and exclaimed, 
“ Is this the return which Satan makes for ingratitude ? 
what more could a saint do'to bless those that curse 
him? Blit stay—am I not a fool to fancy the danger 
over? I may only have escaped Scylla to fall into Cha- 
rybdis. It must be so;” and, all at once, the idea struck 
him, that the direction which the afiair had taken could 
have been suggested by no other than the crafty Domi¬ 
nican. Still, what kind of a viper would creep out of it, 
was to him a mystery, while this mystery only served to 
increase his uneasiness, os the fear of a concealed danger 
is more harassing to the mind than a known and posi¬ 
tive evil. Whatever might be the result, it jarred sorely 
upon his feelings, there to dedicate his pencil to the 
Most Holy, where the hated monk resided. This, how¬ 
ever, had been precisely the object of the latter. Yes, 
he—^the proud, high-minded painter, who scarcely 
deigned him a look, who had supplanted him in the 
favour of his prince—he should bo made to devote to 
him and his convent the splendid efforts of his genius, 
or perish. This had been his motive in the plan he had 
recommended to the Duke; for, if the master completed 
his difficuH task, the more difficult for being in a style 
to which he was little accustomed, he had served him, 
the Prior—had been the minister of his wishes. Should 
he, however, fail in his task, which was more probable, 
and more agreeable to his hate ; or, should he execute it 
in an unworthy manner, it was only calling upon his 
enemy, the stripling Buonarotti, to do it better, a step to 
which it would not be difficult to jicr-suade the already 
displeased prince, and his ruin as't painter was certain. 
For, that Leonardo’s fiery temperament would not endure 
this disgrace, without 'breaking out into some fresh in¬ 
sult to the Duke, who would be disposed to show little 
ceremony or kindness towards one whose reputation was 
sullied, and whose services were no longer indispensable, 
followed in the Prior's calculation as matters of course. 

{To concluded *« our next.) 


STATESMEN OP THE EEIGN OF GEOBGE 111.* 

The period over which the long reign of George III. 
extended, possesses nn interest of n peculiar kind 
for the men of this generation. It is fast receding 
into tlie region of “ time past,” but has not yet 
fairly reached it. Its events, and the men who 
figured in them, have scarcely come to be regarded 
by us with the quiet absence of emotion with which 
we look upon matters of pure history, however im¬ 
portant in their results, although they have, in a 
great measure, ceased to awaken any of those con¬ 
tentious feelings, which it is difficult to repress when 
our attention is directed to matters or persons of 
interest belonging to our own day. Few of us 
have seen any of the great men of that era, and 
still fewer of us have been personally affected by 
their political failures or successes; but we have 
lived and conversed with those to whom their names 
were familiar as household words—who were their 
warm partisans or bitter foes—who regarded them 
as paragons of good or of evil, as the saviours or 
destroyers of their country; and we feel, therefore, 
a kind of reflected and subdued interest, a curiosity 
not unpleasantly warm, yet not coldly speculative, 
regarding their real characters, and the exact situ¬ 
ation of the niche w'hich each of them is destined to 
occupy in the temple of Fame. 

“ Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flou- 


♦ Sketches of Statesmen of the Reign of George III. fly Loan 
flaovGUax. London; Charles Knight. 
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rished in the time of George III.” is therefore an 
interesting title of a book to readers of the present 
day; the addition,—“by Henry,Lord Brougham," 
is one which gives ns assurance of a book as in¬ 
teresting, to the full, as its title would lead us to 
anticipate. The author’s name is a pledge that the 
promise of the title will be fulfilled in its pages; 
that, whether his principles be true or false, his 
views crude or matured, his estimates of character 
liberal or prejudiced—his sketches, take them in the 
whole, will be neither dull nor commonplace. They 
.are but sketches unquestionably, and that, in some 
instances, of the slightest description; a few hasty 
strokes of the pencil, exhibiting the mere outline 
of the figure, with some of the more striking pecu¬ 
liarities of form and carriage; but the pencil is one 
whose slightest touch bears the impress of genius, 
and is therefore pregnant with meaning. They 
have, besides, the additional charm of being reve¬ 
lations regarding a class of men raised high above 
common observation, by one of themselves, though 
belonging to a somewhat later era; dictated, with 
occasional exceptions, in the kindly and gossiping 
spirit, with which we should imagine a veteran 
statesman to detail, to the family circle collected 
around his fireside, the recollections of his early 
years—the story of his struggles and his triumphs, 
and to unfold the character of his compeers long 
dead, and slumbering with all the animosities which 
they felt, or of which they were the objects, in the 
grave. 

With the politics of these sketches, or of their 
author, we shall not intermeddle. The time is, 
perhaps, not yet come, when an altogether impar¬ 
tial estimate can be formed of the public character 
and acts of the statesmen at the close of the last 
and beginning of this century; nor arc we quite 
sure that one who, like Lord Brougham, has de¬ 
voted his physical and intellectual energies, while 
in their fullest vigour, and during a period of unex¬ 
ampled political excitement, to a contest on either 
side of which almost every man whom he notices 
had been ranged, while he lived, is the person to 
form such an estimate at any time. Besides, in the 
political character of great men, that which is es¬ 
teemed a virtue by one-half of the nation, is re¬ 
garded as a vice and a blemish by the other; and 
we de.sire to avoid such disputable matters. There 
is enough in their characters as men, in their genius, 
their fortunes, even in their intellectual peculiarities, 
which we can regard, if not with unraixed appro¬ 
bation, at least with an interest not liable to be 
disturbed by controversial associations. W e propose 
therefore, to select from these sketches, and lay 
before our readers, one or two of those passages 
regarding statesmen of all parties indifferently, 
which are the least imbued with political feeling. 

Wc begin with the character of Lord Chatham. 

“ The first place among the great qualities which dis¬ 
tinguished Lord Chatham, is unquestionably due to 
firmness of purpose, resolute determination in the pur¬ 
suit of his objects. This was the characteristic of the 
younger Bnilus, as he said, who had spared his life to 
fall by his hand —Quicquid vult, id valde vult and 
although extremely apt to exist in excess, it must be 
*^^itted to be the foundation of all true greatness of 
character. Everything, however, depends upon the en- 
‘‘®’'™ents in comiiany of which it is found; and in Lord 
Chatham these were of a very high order. The quick¬ 
ness with which he could ascertain his object, and dis- 

* Whatever he wills, he wills with all his soul. 


cover his road fo it, was fully commensurate with his 
perseverance and his boldness in pursuing it; the firm¬ 
ness of grasp with which he held his advantage, was fully 
equalled by the rapidity of the glance with which ho 
tliscovered it. Add to this, a mind eminently fertile in 
resources; a courage which nothing could daunt in the 
choice of his means; a resolution equally indomitable 
in their application; a genius, in short, original and 
daring, which bounded over the petty obstacles raised 
by ordinary men—their squeamishness, and their pre- 
cedehts, and their forms, and their regularities—and 
forced away its path through the entanglements of this 
base undergrowth to the worthy object ever in view, tho 
prosperity and the renown of his oountiy. Far superior 
to the paltry objects of a grovelling ambition, and re¬ 
gardless alike of party and of personal considerations, 
he constantly set before his eyes the highest duty of a 
public man, to further the interests of his species. In 
pursuing his course towards that goal, ho disregarded 
alike the frowns of power and the gales of popular ap¬ 
plause, exposed himself undaunted to the vengeance of 
the Court, while he battled against its coiTuptions, and 
confronted, unappallcd, the; rudest shocks of public in¬ 
dignation, while he resisted the dictates of pernicious 
agitatoi-s, and could conscientiously exclaim, with an 
illustrious statesman of antiquity, ‘ Ego hoc animo scra¬ 
per fui ut invidiam virtutc partam, gloriom non invi¬ 
diam pntarem !’» 

“Nothing could be more entangled than tho foreign 
policy of this country at the time wlien he undertook the 
supremo direction of her affairs: nothing could be more 
disastrous than the aspect of her fortunes in every 
(piartcr of the globe. With a single ally in Europe, the 
King of Prussia, and him beset liy a combination of all 
the continental powers in unnatural union to oflect his 
destruction; with an army of insignificant amount, and 
commanded by men only desirous of grasping at tho 
emoluments, without doing the duties or incurring the 
risks of their profession; with a navy that could hardly 
keep the sea, and whoso chiefs vied with their comrades 
on shore in earning tlie character given them by tho new 
Minister, of being utterly unfit to be trusted m any en¬ 
terprise accompanied witli the least appearance of dan¬ 
ger ; with a generally prevailing dislike of both services, 
which at once rcpre.sscd all desire of joining cither, and 
damped all public .spirit in the country, by extinguishing 
all liopc of success, and even all love of gloiy—it was 
hardly possible for a nation to be placed in eircum- 
sUinces more inauspicious to military exertions; and 
yet war raged in every quarter of' the world wlierc our 
dominion extended, while the territories of our only 
ally, as well as those of our own sovereign in Germany, 
were invaded by Prance, and her forces by sea and land 
menaced our shores. In the distant possessions of the 
Crown, tlie same want of enterprize and of spirit pre¬ 
vailed. Armies in tho West were paralysed by the in¬ 
action of a captain who •would hardly take the pains of 
writing a despatch to chronicle the nonentity of his 
operations; and in the East, while frightful disasters 
were brought upon our settlements by barbarian powers, 
the only militaiy capacity that appeared, in their de¬ 
fence was the accidental display of genius and valour by 
a merchant’s clerk, who thus raised himself to celebrity.f 

“ As soon as Mr. Pitt took the helm, the steadiness of 
tho hand that held it was instantly felt in evciy motion 
of the vessel. There was no more of wavering counsels, 
of torpid inaction, of listless expectancy, of abject de¬ 
spondency. His firmness gave confidence, his spirit 
roused courage, his vigilance secured exertion, in every 
department under his sway. Each man, from tho first 
Lord of the Admiralty down to the most humble clerk 
in the Victualling Office—each soldier, from the Com- 
mandor-in-Chief to tho most obscure contractor or com- 

* I was always of that mind, that I esteemed wrhnt censure was 
cast upon mo on account of my virtue, to he praise, and uot 
censure. 

t Sir. Clive, aflerwards T.onl Clive. 
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inissaiy—^now felt assured that he was acting or was 
indolent under the eye of one who knew his duties and 
his means as well as his own, and who would very cer¬ 
tainly make all defaulters, whether through misfeasance 
or through nonfeasance, accountable for whatever detri¬ 
ment the commonwealth might sustain at their hands. 
Over his immediate coadjutors, his influence swiftly 
obtained an ascendant which it ever after retained unin¬ 
terrupted. Upon his first proposition for changing the 
conduct of the war, ho stood single among his colleagues, 
and tendered his resignation should they persist in their 
dissent; they at once succumbed, and from that hour 
ceased to have an opinion of their own upon any branch 
of the public aftairs. Nay, so absolutely was he deter¬ 
mined to have the controul of those measures, of which 
he knew the responsibility rested upon him alone, that 
he insisted upon the first Lord of the Admiralty not 
having the correspondence of his own department; and 
no less eminent a naval character than Lord Anson, as 
well as his junior Lords, was obliged to sign the naval 
orders issued by Mr. Pitt, while the writing wius covered 
over from their eyes ! 

“ The effects of this change in the whole management 
of the public busine.ss, and in all the plans of the Go¬ 
vernment, as well as in their execution, were speedily 
made manifest to the world. The German troops were 
.sent home, and a well-regulated militia being established 
to defend the country, a largo disposable force was dis¬ 
tributed over the various positions whence the enemy 
might be annoyed. Prance, attacked on some points, 
and menaced on others, was compelled to retire from 
Germany, soon afterwards suffered the most disastrous 
defeats, and, instead of threatening England ami her 
allies with invasion, had to defend herself against attack, 
suffering severely in several of her most important naval 
stations. No less than sixteen islands, and settlements, 
and fortresses of importance, were taken from her in 
America, and Asia, and Africa, including all her West 
Indian'colonies, except St. Domingo, and all her settle¬ 
ments in the East. The whole important province of 
Canada was likewise conquered; and the Havaniiah was 
taken from Spain. Besides this, the sea^ were swept 
clear of the fleets that had so lately been insulting our 
colonies, and even our coasts. Many general actions 
wore fought and gained; one among them, the most de¬ 
cisive that had ever been fought by our navy. Thirty- 
six sail of the line were taken or destroyed; fifty frigates, 
forty-five sloops of war. So brilliant a course of unin¬ 
terrupted success had never, in modern times, a! tended 
the arms of any nation carrying on war with other st.ilcs 
equal to it in civilization, and nearly a match in power. 
But it is a more glorious feature in this uuexamplcd 
Administration which history has to record, when it 
adds, that all public distress had disappeared; that all 
discontent in any quarter, both of the colonics and 
parent stale, had ceased; that no oppression was any¬ 
where practised, no abuse suffered to prevail; that no 
cncfoachmcnts were made upon the rights of the subject, 
no malversation tolerated in the possessors of power; 
and that England, for the first time and for the last 
time, presented the astonishing picture of a nation sup¬ 
porting, without murmur, a widely-extended and costly 
war, and a people, hitherto torn with conflicting parties, 
so united in the service of the commonwealth, that the 
voice of faction liad ceased iu the land, and any dis¬ 
cordant whisper was heard no more. ‘These,’ (said 
the son of his first and most formidable adversary, Wal¬ 
pole, when informing his correspondent abroad, that the 
session, as usual, had ended without any kind of oppo¬ 
sition or even of debate),—‘ These are the doings of Mr. 
Ifitt, and tliey are wondrous in our eyes !’ 

“ To genius, iiTOgularity is incident, and the greatest 
genius is often marked by eccentricity, as if it disdained 
to move in the vulgar orbit. Hence, he who is fitted by 
his nature, and trained by his habits, to be an accom¬ 
plished ‘pilot in extremity,’ and whose inclinations 
carry him forth ‘ to seek the deep^when the waves run 


high,’ may be found, if not ‘ to steer too near the shore, 
yet to despise the sunken rocks which they that can 
only be trusted in calm weather, would have more surely 
avoided. To this rule, it cannot be said that Lord 
Chatham afforded any exception; and, although a plot 
had certainly been formed to eject him from the Mi¬ 
nistry, leaving the chief controul of affairs in the feeble 
hands of Lord Bute, whose only support was court favour, 
and whose chief talent lay in an expertness at intrigue, 
yet there can be little doubt that this scheme was only 
rendered practicable by the hostility which the great 
Minister’s unbending habits, his contempt of ordinary 
men, and his neglect of every-day matters, had raised 
against him among all the creatures both of Downing- 
strcct and St. James’s. In fact, his colleagues, who ne¬ 
cessarily felt humbled by his superiority, were needlessly 
mortified by the constant display of it; and it would 
have betokened a still higher reach of understanding, as 
well as a purer fabric of patriotism, if he, whose great 
capacity threw those suboiflinates into the shade, and 
before whose vigour in action they were sufficiently 
willing to yield, had united a little suavity in his do- | 
mcanour with his extraordinary powers, nor made it i 
always necessary for them to iicknowlcdge, as well as to i 
feel, their inferiority,” * « * | 

“ The true test of a great man—that at least which ! 
must secure his place among the highest order of great 
men—is his having been in advance of his age. This it 
is which decides whether or not ho has carried forward 
the grand plan of human improvement; has conformed 
his views and adapted his conduct to the existing cir¬ 
cumstances of society, or changed those so as to better 
its condition ; has been one of the lights of the world, or 
only reflected the borrowed rays of former luminaries, ■ 
and sat in the same shade with the rest of his generation i 
at the same twilight or the same dawn.” * * 

“ kir. I’itt liad evidently, though without much edu¬ 
cation, and with no science of any kind, yet reflected 
deeply upon the principles of human action, well studied 
the nature of men, and pondered upon the structure of 
society. His reflections frequently teem with the fruits 
of such meditation, to which his constantly feeble health 
Ijerhaps gave rise, rather than any natural proneness to 
contemplative life, from whence his taste must have been 
alien, for he w'as eminently a man of action. His ap¬ 
peals to the feelings and passions were also the re.sult of 
the same reflective habits, and the acquaintance with the 
human heart Which they had given him. But if we con- | 
sidcr his opinioas, though liberal and enlightened upon | 
every particular question, they rather may be regarded i 
ijs felicitous from their adaptation to the actual circum¬ 
stances in which he was called upon to advise or to act, 
than as indicating that he had seen very far into future 
times, and anticipated the philosophy which further ex- | 
perience should teach to our more advanced ago of the 
world.”—Pp. 28—38. 

One of the most pleaidng passages in these 
sketches, is the follow ing description of the judici.al 
demeanour of Sir William Grant when Master of 
the Bolls. It is remarkable also as coming from 
the pen of one, whose own demeanour, w'hen 
placed ill a similar situation, presented in some 
particulars, if wc are rightly informed, a striking 
contrast to that which he here eulogizes. 

“ The court, in those days, presented a spectacle which 
afforded true delight to every person of sound judgment 
and pure taste. After a , long and silent hearing—a 
hearing of all that could 'be urged by the counsel of 
every party—unbroken by a single word, and when the 
spectator of Sir William Grant (for he was not hoard) 
might suppose that his wind kiffi been absent from a 
scene in which he took ho apparent share, the debate 
was closed—the advocate’s hour was passed—the parties 
were in silent expectation of the event—the hall no 
longer resounded with any yoice—it seemed as if the 
affair of the day, for the proseht, was over, and the Court 
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was to adjourn or to call for another cause. No ! the 
judge’s time had now arrived, and another artist was to 
fill the scene. The great magistiatc began to pronounce 
his judgment, and every eye and every oar was, at length, 
fixed upon the bench. Forth came a strain of clear un¬ 
broken fluency, disposing alike, in most luminous order, 
of all the facta and of all the arguments in the cause; 
reducing into clear and simple arrangement the most 
entangled masses of broken and conflicting statement; 
weighing each matter, and disposing of each in succes¬ 
sion; settling one doubt by a parenthetical remark; 
passing over another difficulty by a reason only more 
decisive that it was condensed; and giving out the 
whole impression of the ease, in every material view, 
upon the judge’s mind, with argument enough to show 
why ho so thought, and to prove him right, and without 
so much reasoning as to make you forget that it was a 
judgment you were hearing, by overstepping the bounds 
which distmgui.sii a Judgment from a Speech. This is 
the perfection of Judicial Eloquence; not avoiding ar¬ 
gument, but confining it to such reasoning as beseems 
him who has rather to explain the grounds of his own 
conviction, than to labour at convincing others; not 
rejecting reference to authority, but never betokening a 
disposition to seek shelter behind other men's names, 
for what he might fear to pronounce in his own person ; 
not disdaining even ornaments, but those of the more 
chastened graces that accord with the severe standard of 
ajudge’s oratory. This perfection of judicial eloquence 
Sir William Grant attained, and its efl^ect upon all lis- 
teriere was as certain and as powerful as its merits were 
incontestable and exalted. 

“ It may safely be said that a long time will elapse 
before there shall arise such a light to illuminate either 
the Senate or the Bencli, as the eminent person whose 
rare excellence we have just been pausing to contem¬ 
plate. That excellence was, no doubt, limited in its 
sfdiorc; there was no imagination, no vehemence, no 
declamation, no wit; but the sphere was the highest, 
and in that highest sphere its place was lofty. The un- 
tlersLanding alone was addressed by the understanding; 
the faculties that distinguish our nature were those over 
which the oratory of Sir William Grant asserted its 
controul. His sway over the rational and intellectual 
portion of mankind wiis that of a more powerful reason, 
a more vigorous inteileet than tlieirs; a sway which no 
nian had eau.se for being ashamed 'of admitting, because 
Die victory was won by superfor force of argument; a 
sway wliich the most dignified and e.\alted genius might 
hold without stooping from its highest pinnacle, and 
wLicli, some who might not deign to use inferior arts of 
persuasion, could find no objection whatever to cxer- 
cise.”--Pp. 169—173. 

Our next extract shall be from the sketch of the 
intellectual character of Burke; but our space com¬ 
pels us to reserve it for a future number. 


Contributions under this brad, tho Name, ml or asaiimed, of 
If Ciintributor, is printed in Small Capitals udder tho Utle t In Selections, It 

“printed in Italics at the rnd.] ' . 

TO THE nUMROSB. 

[Br -David Smaki.] 

Come, sweet Ev^geUst of Spring, 

And, in the poet’s ear. 

Rehearse the hiessage thou dost bring. 

In thy prophetic blossoming. 

Of reiorrectian near I 


While yet no timorous hud dares peep. 
Half wakened from its wintry sleep. 
Thou scorn'St the poor defence; 

And, mid the inhospitable heath, 

Dost draw tliy soft and infant breath, 

In fearless innocence. 

The firown that knits the brow of heaven 
Unbends before thy smile; 

What time, beneath his furrowed sky, 
Thou do.st unseal that dove-like eye, 
His menace to beguile. 

The wind hangs fondly o’er thy bed. 
And softly rocks thy gentle head,— 
While, from his dark retreat. 

Thy smilo the playful streamlet courts; 
And, like an elder brother, sports 
And gambols at thy feet. 

Woo, then, the nursing breezes near. 
That rock tlio cradle of the year. 

And flutter light thy damask wing; 
And fancy’s ear the voice will bless, 

That crieth in the wililerneas,— 

Prepare the way of Spring. 


THE VILLAOB BLAOESMITH. 

Uhdeb a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And tho muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strung as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

Ills face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns wbat^er he can. 

And looks the whole world in the face. 

For lie owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his lieavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village-bell 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And cateii the burning sparks that fly 
Like clialTfrom a (liresliing lloor. 

He goes on Sunday to the ehurch. 

And sits among his boys; 

He licars the parson pray and preach; 

He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise I 

He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough liand he wipes, 

A tear out of bit eyes. 

Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees It eJote; 

Something attempted, something dons, 
lias earn’d a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson tbou hast taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought I 

tomfellov. 
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iVUsceUantous. 


“ I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the itring that ties 
them.”— Montaigne, 


THK SHOW-PALAOI. 

Aoain we see—again (in fancy) we sit in the snow-house 
built us boys out of a drift in the minister’s glebe; a 
drift—judging by the steeple, which was sixty—about 
twenty feet high, and pure as marble. The roof was all 
strewed with mamonds, which frost saved from the sun. 
The porch of the palace was pillared, and the character 
of the building outside was without any servile imita¬ 
tion, for we worked in the glow of original genius, and 
none of us had ever seen itself or its picture, wonderfully 
like the Parthenon. Entering, you found yourself in a 
superb hall, lighted up—not with gas, for up to that era 
gm had never been used, except in Pandemonium—but 
with a vast multitude of farthing candles, each in a 
turnip stuck into the wall, while a chandelier of frozen 
snow-branchcs pendant from the roof set the presence- 
chamber in a blaze. On the throne at the upper end 
«it young Christopher North, and proud were his sub¬ 
jects to do him homage. In niches all round the side 
walls were couches covered with hare, rabbit, foumart, 
and foxes’ skins, furnished by those animals slain by us 
in the woods and among the rocks of that sylvan and 
moorland parish; the regal torus alono being spread 
with the dun-deer’s hide from Lochiel forest in Lochabar. 
Then old airs were sung in sweet single voice, or in full 
chorus that startled the wandering night-traveller on his 
way to tlie lone King’s Well: and then, in the interme¬ 
diate push, old tales were told “ of goblin, groom, or 
fairy,” or of Wallace Wight at the barns of Ayr or the 
brigg o’ Stirling, or a glorious outlaw harbouring in 
caves among the Cartlane Craigs, or of Robert Bruce the 
Deliverer, on his shelty, cleaving in twain the skull of 
Bohun, the English knight, on his thundering war- 
steed, armed cap-a-pie, whilst the king of Scotland had 
nothing on his unconquered head but his golden crown. 
Tales of the snow-house! Oh, that we had but the genius 
to recall you to life in undying song! Nor was our 
frozen hall at times uncheered by the smiles of beauty; 

* for the cottages poured forth their little lasses in flower¬ 
like bands, nor did their parents fear to trust them in 
the fairy frozen palace. Sometimes the old people them¬ 
selves came to .see the wonders of the damp; nay, the 
minister himself) with his mother and sister, were with 
us in our fantastic festivities, and gave to the archi¬ 
tecture of our palace their wondering praise. Then 
Andrew Lyndsay, the blind Paisley musician, a Latin 
scholar who knew where Cremona stood, struck up his 
famous fiddle-jig or strathspey, and the swept floor in a 
moment was alive with a confused flight of fourscore 
reels. Fifty years liave fled sinae that snow-palace melted 
away, and of all who danced there—how many are now 
alive ?— Blackwood's Magazine. 

IBB OLOUOESTBB BISEB AHD HIS BOV. 

Ol» Wood, the miser of Gloucester, whose will has lately 
been before the courts of law and the Privy Council, 
kept a boy—a little one—miserably, fed, and in great 
bondage. One Sunday the master was getting ready to 
go to church, but got his dinner in'some readiness first, 
that nothing might have to be done when he came 
home but to eat it. It was a roast chicken, which the 
boy stayed at homo to dress. The old fellow also got 
out the quantity of wine he meant to allow himself, and 
put it upon the chimney-piece; but to prevent it being 
tasted, he wrote upon it, in large letters, “ Foison." So 
off he went. The lad was cravingly hungry; and as the 
fowl roasted, he could not help drawing his fingere 


across and tasting it. But this sharpened his appetite, 
and he could not resist pulling off a leg. The tWe 
began, he soon went on to the other leg; and so further 
and further, till he had quite devoured the whole. 
What was to be done?—for then came remorse, and, 
worse than that, soon w'as coming his master! He felt 
quite desperate; and just at that moment his eye caught 
sight of the phial with the label upon it. Off he drank, 
at one draught, the whole contents; and old Wood 
came home to find him well-fed, and in high spirits,— 
the first time he ever had animal spirits to be so, since 
he had been in his service ! 


It is not so great a matter to live lovingly with good- 
natured, with humble and meek persons; but ho that 
can do so with the immoral, with the wilful and the ig¬ 
norant, with the peevish and perverse, he only hath true 
charity; always remembering tliat solid, true peace, and 
peace of God, consists rather in complying with others, 
than in being complied ivith; in suffering and forbearing, 
rather than in contention and victory.-^tTejnj/ Taglar. 

Tbue eloquence I find to be none, but the serious and 
hearty love of truth; and that, whose mind soever is 
fully possessed wdth a fervent desire to know good things, 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of 
them into othcra, when such a man would speak, his 
words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
him at command, and in well ordered files, as be would 
wish, fall aptly into their own places.— Milton. 

Most people read merely to pass an idle hour, or to 
please themselves witli the idea of employment, while 
their indolence prevents them from any active exertion; 
and a considerable number with a view to the display 
which they are afterwards to make of their literary 
acquisitions. Prom whichsoever of tlicse motives a 
person is led to the perusal of books, it is hardly possi¬ 
ble that he can derive from them any material advan¬ 
tage. If he reads merely from indolence, the ideas 
w'hich pass through his mind will probably leave little 
or no imj)ressiou; and if ho reads from vanity, be will 
bo more anxious to select striking particulars in the 
matter or expression, than to seize the spirit and scope 
of the author's reasoning, or to examine how far he has 
made any additions to the stock of useful and solid 
knowledge .—Dtigald Stewart. 

It is common for men to say, that such and .such things 
are perfectly right.—very desirable;. but that, unfortu¬ 
nately, they are not practicable. Oh, no, no. Those 
things which are not practicable are not desirable. 
There is nothing in the world really beneficial, that docs 
nut lie within the reach of an informed understanding 
and a well-directed pursuit There is nothing that God 
has judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, both in the natural and the moral 
world. If we ciy, like children, for the moon, like 
children we must cry on.— Burke. 

Thebe is frequently more truth in the common accep¬ 
tation of general terms, than in the more precise and 
rigorous definitions of science. Common sense gives to 
words their ordinary significations; and common sense 
is the genius of humanity.— Guizot. 
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BEAUCHAMPS.-A Talb. 


Chap. I. 

.•tpeeil.—Rut shall she marry him ? 

Launce. —No. 

Sptcd. —How then, shall he marry her ? 

Launce.—'Ho, neither. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Ik the course of looking through, and arranging, the 
papers of my late revered uncle, Theodore Dan-son, Esq., 
it was my chance to find a largo and thick envelope, 
containing several pages very closely written. These, 
so far as I could judge on a hasty perusal, professed to 
be a relation of certain passages in the life of a private 
individual, and were addressed to my deceased relative, 
in the character of an old and attached friend. The 
testamentary trust with which I have been honoured by 
my dear uncle, including a desire that I would select, 
and prepare for the press, such of his papers as should 
appear in myjudgment suitable forpublication,authorizcs 
my complying with the wish expressed by the juvenile 
members of my own family, that the memoir of Sir 
Henry Tracey should be presented to the public. Like 
many of their age, they are prone to find interest in the 
most flimsy productions, and of such, I profess, appears to 
me the MS. of the supposed Baronet. I say supposed, 
because the name of Tracey is unknown to me as friend 
or acquaintance of my deceased uncle. That he passed 
several years of his OAvn life in Bengal is indeed true; and, 
therefore, 1 will not affirm the narrative to be altogether 
fabulous; especially as the circumstances recorded are of 
the most common-place description, and such as one can 
scarcely imagine Sir Heniy Tracey, or any other person, 
taking the trouble to invent. 1 have only to add that 
the MS. having no title when it came into my hand.s, 
that of “Beauchamps,” (perhaps not strictly appropriate,) 
was made choice of by the family of the editor, who 
now subscribes himself, Dawson Lee. 

Londem,, 1845. 

Nearly sixteen years have passed since I was banished 
from Knightswood for making love to my cousin Julia; 
and now I am returned to become its possessor ! Thus 
thought I, when, having escaped from gardener, game- 
keeper, and bailiff, above all, from the family man of 
pwchments, I crossed the park, and leisurely ascended 
the narrow track which, winding up a hill, formed on 
that side the boundary of my domain. In by-gone days 
>t had ’^cn a favourite walk of Julia’s, and for reasons 
it bordered the sunny side of a hedge-row, where 
the first sweet violets of the year, and the freshest tufts 
“^PtJ^r'oses, were always to be found; birds, too, with 
thicket aboimded, were supposed to sing there 
With neculiar melody. Gaining the brow of the hill, I 
seated myself on a stile and, with somewhat melancholy 


feelings, looked down on the well remombered scene; a 
scene which, approaching not to the grand, nor even to 
the highly picturesque, was yet pleasing to the ej-e, and 
endeared to mine by a thousand recollections. The park 
of Knightswood lay stretched before me, just sufficiently 
varied in its surface to escape the charge of insipidity, 
and adorned with thriving plantations, mixed with some 
forest trees respectable in ago and growth; from a group 
of the latter, part of the mansion, in its whole a square 
heavy pile of building, looked out to advantage. The 
largo fish-pond, which in my bpyish eyes had once the 
dignity of a lake, was shining a bright spot in the 
distance. What hours of holiday sport had been spent 
upon its banks, or in paddling through its reedy waters! 
What moments there had been of deep piscatory in- 
terc.st! and once, on one memorable occasion, what 
alarming mischance ! We were all there; Will, Fred, 
and, in the absence or illness of the governess, their 
three sisters, besides Mark Gifford. Tho girls were 
talked into thinking they should like to bo rowed 
across the pond; it struck them, at least, as rather a 
grand idea; and so into the boat wo all got; when, lo ! 
in some ostentatious display of nautical skill, we boys 
contrived to capsize our flat-bottomed craft; a feat, up 
to that moment, believed to be impossible. Happily 
wc were not far from laml, and we all scrambled up tho 
bank near which the accident occurred, with no par¬ 
ticular display of gallantry on the i»art of the amatcurcrew. 
We were, however, considerably ashamed of our8elvc.s, 
and would gladly have concealed our misadventure, had 
that been possible; but it was not; dripping frocks, and 
flattened bonnets, were not cireumstances of such every 
day occurrence as muddy jackets and trowsers. So tho 
young ladies were forthwith despatched to their several 
beds; and we, their betrayers, underwent a lecture from 
Sir William, full as long as the occasion could be 
thought to justify. 

But it wa.s time to continue my ramble; so, following 
the course of the same footpath, I passed from field to 
field, till, having gradually descended the opposite side 
of the hill, 1 came in front of the old manor house of 
Beauchamps. There it stood, in the midst of richly- 
timbered meadows, with its gabled front and tall chim¬ 
neys peering out, as they had over done, from a screen • 
of venerable sycamores. I stopped, and looked about 
me; this place, like Knightswood, had passed into other 
hands; a change which took place some years previous 
to my leaving India. One i)acket of letters had ac¬ 
quainted me with t he death of old Mrs. Gifford, apd tho 
succession of her nephew and my old friend and play¬ 
mate, Mark, to tho inheritance; and then, in the next, 
Uleamt the more surprising news, that Mark Gifford 
had married—not Julia Tracey, but Julia's older sister! 

It surprised me, because, of my three cousins, Harriet 
was the one whom he had always appeared to like tho 
least. 

I had been told that the family was now absent from 
Beauchamps; yet 1 could not resist an inclination to 
approach its walls. >So I proceeded, and, upon taming a 
comer, which brought me in irant of the principal en¬ 
trance, was vexed to find that its appropriate iron-studded 
door had given place to, or wa.s eoncealod by, a conaer- 
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vatory. The windows of what I had always known as 
the oak parlour were open; and, as 1 passed, I caught 
sight of a harp standi^ in the very comer whiqh had 
formerly been occupied^ Mm. Gidbrd’s diatafC “ Old , 
fashions have given plaoe to new,” thought I; " dnd no ' 
harm either, under the guidance of good taste. I object 
not to tlie harp; but the conservatory! How could 
Mark suffer such an innovation 1 it is abominable.” My 
soliloquy was cut short by the approach of two fine 
girls, returning, as-it should seem, from their walk, 
under the charge of a gay-looking governess. Judging 
the former to be the daughters of the house, I intro¬ 
duced myself with suitable apologies for the intrusion, 
as their relation and near neighbour. My young cousins 
were more lavish of blushes than of w ords; but with 
Mademoiselle the case seemed'to stand diiterently, and 
she descanted wdth great volubility on the lengthened 
absence of Monsieur and Madame, and the trUtesse of 
Beauchamps as a residence for herself and pupils. A 
harp and a French governess at Beauchamps I and I, 
Henry Tracey, master of Enightswood I These are con¬ 
siderable changes; and what, I wonder, has become of 
poor Mary Deane 1 

My solitary dinner concluded, the wine on the tabic, 
and my feet on the feirder, the same thought returned; 
what has become of Mary Deane 1 Before speaking, 
however, more particularly of her, or the other compa¬ 
nions of my youth, let me remind you, Dawson, that I 
was myself an orphan, slenderly provided for; and that 
when I lost in my father my surviving parent, I was 
received into the taraily of his elder brother. Sir William 
Tracey. My father! suffer me to indulge in a brief 
tribute to his memory. He was a clergyman; and, if I 
may trust to the impressions of my boyhood, confirmed 
by the testimony of a few surviving friends, one who 
joined to the learning and humility of a Hooker, the 
fine taste and gentlemanly feeling of a Herbert. Does 
such praise sound like exaggeration 1 Know that pri¬ 
vate papers, diaries, itc., once in possession of my uncle, 
and now my own property, have refreshed my memory, 
and realized all my long-cherished, though somewhat 
vague, ideas of my father's excellence. Greatly have 
I l)een indebted (1 feel it now) to the first principles 
wliich he BO firmly established in my mind, that, how¬ 
ever weak and wavering in practice, I never could wholly 
surrender them to the temptations or the perplexities of 
alter years. Possibly I may have owed yot more to my 
father's prayers. 1 love to think, tliat, in the preserviv 
tion of my youth from vice, and in putting into my 
heart some good desires, God saw fit to answer the peti¬ 
tions of his more faithful servant. Yet I am sure you 
remember, that, at the time when wc first became ac- 

(inainted in the Cantonment of B-, I was far from 

aerivingjeither comfort or support from such considerar 
tions. Too good for the gay, (so they said,) not good 
enough for the serious, rejected by both, I felt isolated, 
ii-ritated, and, consequently, miserable. Grievously was 
1 in ^ant of a wise and sympathizing friend, and such a 
one I found in you. That we ever met under a Bengal 
sun, was brought about by that same love-passage of' 
early life with which 1 began my narrative. 

One unluct;y conversation that took place - in the 
orangery at Kuightswood, between Julia and myself, 
and of which mj uncle overheard every syllable, sealed 
my fate. He was too prudent to give undue import¬ 
ance to that which he was pleased to consider a childish 
fancy; he did not lock Julia up, and feed her upon bread 
and water; he did not reproadi mo with ^poverty or in¬ 
gratitude ; he did not say much on the article of cousin- 
ship ; but it happened soon alter, that Julia was invited 
to visit some relations at.Brighton; and, in the course 
cf a few more weeks, that my uncle informed me a com¬ 
mission in the army was at my service, if I still retmned 
my predilection for a military life. The church had 
been my destination, but, as he well knew, not espe¬ 
cially my choice; so I was not long in making up my 
mind. Boyish fencies fur active and adventurous life 


revived; and, if I distinguished myself, as who could say 
that I should not, what better chance had I of eventually 
obtaining the hand of Julia Tracey 1 With such san- 

f uine hopes, and a small silk banc* xerchief, dropped by 
ulia in her prodpitate retreat from the orangery, 1 
joined my regiment, which, in the course of a few 
months, received orders to embark for India. 

How I sped there, I need not here relate; how, with¬ 
out meeting with any oxtraordinarj- good or ill fortune, 

I saw some service, and got on in my profession; and 
how I exchanged into another regiment, when that with 
which I had come out returned to England. By that 
time—I will not confess how much sooner—I had ceased 
to be in love with Julia Tracey. It is true that no com¬ 
munication, by letter, could safely pass between us; aud 
after Julia’s first spring in London, I no longer received 
even a guarded message of remembrance per favour of 
Mark Gifford. All was at an end, and I felt that our 
romanee had died the natural death of such early pre¬ 
possessions ; but, during my protracted stay abroad, much 
happened at home, and much of a melancholy nature. 
My cousin Frederick, who, like myself, had entered the 
army, fell in the course of our continental war. He was 
a kind-hearted, generous fellow, bearing a strong resem¬ 
blance to his sistci'Julia, by whom he was much Ifelovod. 
His elder brother, William, married imprudently and 
unhappily, tell into an ill state of health, w-as ordered to 
the south of France, and died at Montpelier. Ho ici't 
no children; so, at his death, 1 became, by right of en¬ 
tail, the next heir to Knightswood. My uncle could 
not, however, resolve on recalling mo to England; and, 
during the remainder of his life, which, with impaired 
health and broken spirits, lasted not many yeans, I con-, 
tinued, as you well know, an absentee. My aunt had 
; vacated Knightswood, and, when I arrived in England, 

: was residing at Bath, with her two unmarried daugh¬ 
ters. The eldest, as I before mentioned, had become 
the wife of my friend Giflbrd; and thi.s brings me back 
to Beauchamps, and its former inmates. 

There is the lady of the mansion,—I have her now 
before me,—advanced in years, but of fair and fresh com¬ 
plexion, and very upright in her carriage; in her youth 
slio must have been extremely handsouie. Her dress, 
so ancient in its fiuihion, and put on with such precision ! 
Ilor manners, at least to strangers, stiff as her dress; at 
no time, i>erluips, conciliatory, yet distinctly marking 
the gentlewoman. For the rest, she was homely in her 
tastes, narrow'-mindod, and brimful of absurd prejudices, 
each and all fostered by con8ciou8ncs.s of power, and long 
retirement from the world. Under her care lived, and 
had lived from infancy, her great niece Maiy Deane, 
the prettiest girl, always excepting Julia Tracey, I had 
ever seen before leaving England. 

She was an orphan, the only child of a niece who had 
married so as to displease her family generally, aud her 
aunt Gifford very particularly. The better part of that 
good lady's nature, (for good she was, notwithstanding 
all that I have said,) relented, however, in favour of tlie 
destitute child. Mai-y was received and brought up at. 
Beauchamps; I will not say, petted; neither can I, with 
truth, affirm that she was educated. But what then i 
Mrs. Gifford meant not to treat her little niece unkindly ; 
she always had, (as she herself said,) preferred boys 
to girls; and, of ^1 boys in the world, who- could com¬ 
pare in importance with her own destined heir i Thus 
it was natural that Mark Gifford, her husband's'nephew, 
should be more valued and more indulged than her own 
little kinswoman, Mary Deane. As for education, to be 
sure Beauchamps could boast neither of school-room nor 
governess; there were no maps but such as hung in a 
^rk passage at the back of the house; no globes, ex¬ 
cept a broken pair in the lumber room ; and how they 
got into the .house nobody could remember. Thero 
were no Pinnocks to confuse, no Parleys to mislead, and 
neither in jest nor in earnest was Mary likely to acquire 
at all more knowledge than was good for her; but, as 1 
once hoard Mrs. Gifibrd remark to Mr. Peures'c, -.l.c 
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clergyman of the parish, Mary read the psalms and les¬ 
sons every morning after break&st, except on Sundays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, when ^e went to church, 
and the old schoolmaster attended twice a^week to teach 
her writing and cyphering; besides which, she came on 
veiy prettily with her needle j and, on Sundays, never 
failed to say her catechism, either to herself or Hannah. 
“And what,” asked Mrs. Gifford, “can any child of 
her age want morel I do not say but that,some time or 
other, I may have her taught to dance, for I should wish 
the girl to hold up her head, and car^ herself like a 
gentlewoman; but I can tell you this, Mr. Penrose, that 
Mary shall never Icam French, nor fillagrce, nor any 
such nonsense.” 

Concerning fillagree, Mr. Penrose was probably ill 
competent to decide, not knowing, except in the way of 
alliteration, how it stood connected with the French lan¬ 
guage ; but he saw that his proposal of instructing Miss 
Deane in the rudiments of, the latter was wholly unac¬ 
ceptable, and that he had better talk of something else. 
Mark’s first set of shirts with collars were Mary’s entire 
performance from beginning to end; that was a l^t 
well known to all who in those days frequented Beau¬ 
champs ; but, as her aunt had accomplished the same 
task when younger by half-a-year, it was nothing, as she 
obsen'cd, for Mary to conceit herself upon. Poor Mary ! 
there was little chance of her growing up conceited; and 
the sweetness of her disposition preserved her equally 
from fretfulness or discontent. Childhood, if healthy, 
will find pleasures for itself; and Mary Deane had hcr’s. 
It was pleasure to her to collect from the hedges food for 
Mark’s rabbits; to assist in gathering rose leaves and la¬ 
vender ; to hunt the wilderness, as it was called, for 
guinea-fowl nests; to have a hen and chickens of her 
own; and even to run through a dirty lane to the par¬ 
sonage, in order to fetch or return the county paper, 
was pleasure. Yet, in spite of Mary's active habits, per¬ 
haps the greatest of all delights was, in some sequestered 
nook, whether within or without the house, to pore over 
certain marble-covered volumes, with morocco backs, 
lent her by Mark. Her aunt did not love the sight of 
them; when left about the parlour by their owner, they 
were condemned as litter; when seen in Mary's hands, 
they were worse even than that; at such times Mrs. Gif- 
i'ord would sliake her head, and foretell that Mary, after 
all, would turn out a mere book-w'orm. 

A yearly, or it might l>e half-yearly, exchange of visits 
was all that Lady Tracey and Mrs. Gifford had over ac¬ 
complished in the way of neighbourly intercourse; the 
fault, as it seemed to me, resting chiefly trith the latter. 
To Mrs. Gifford, my aunt appeared on various accounts 
an objectionable person; in the first place, it was ro- 
ported and believed at Beauchamps, that she was an ex- 
rtavagant fine lady, who knew neither the exact number 
of her gowns nor her servants; in the next, she spent, 
with her family, part of every spring in London, whereas 
Mrs. Gifford had never done, nor thought of, such a thing 
above once in her whole life. Then my aunt was an 
educationist, not only in her own family, but patronized 
both Sunday and Day Schools, thereby, in Mrs. Gifford’s 
opinion, doing her utmost to train up, for the succeed- 
mggenoration, a race of lazy, pert, and thriftless servants. 

It was an unlucky circumstance, too, that Enighte- 
wood House, with a small portion of the park, stood 
^^thin the limits of the same parish to which the Bean- 
champs property belonged; for, in consequence, the 
ti^ey family possessed, and had done so from the time 
when pews were first invented, a capacious box in the 
storesaid pariah church. Now this box was not only of 
ine same dimensions as Mrs. Gifford’s own pew, but, to 
roake matters worse, placed exactly over it. The Traceys 
‘ tny time usually attended the church of Knight 
parish in which they held most of 
noir property, and only occasionally occupied their 
irong post at Fordover; still, for forty years, that is to 
from the time of* her marriage, had Mrs. Gifford 
‘*660 exposed to the recurrence of this mortification. 


She never could, poor woman, view the subject in any 
light but one, that of undue assumption on the part of 
the Traceys; nor ever hear them mount the stairs of their 
pew, without a belief that they were placing themselves 
above her in spirit, as well as in l)ody. 

Mr. Penrose, who probably had reasons of his own for 
disliking the pew, endeavoured, on occasion of some al¬ 
terations within the church, to get rid of it ^together; 
but the spirit of resistance was strong both in Sir Wil¬ 
liam and his lady, and, absurd as they would bave con¬ 
sidered the heart-burnings of poor Mrs. Gifford, their 
own pride took instant oftence at the interference of the 
clergyman. Its effect was to bring them, for a time, 
more frequently to Fordover Church; and Mrs. Gifford 
looked, as wo passed her pew in order to ascend to our 
own, sourer and sourer. 

The coolness which subsisted between the heads of 
the two houses did not, however, extend to us boys; 
cricket, indeed, was the great bond of union between 
some of the parties; but Mark and I were friends, inde¬ 
pendently of that all-bewitching game, and as partial to 
each other’s society at Christmas as at Midsummer. 
My friend was always well received at Knightswood; 
and one summer vacation, though I know not what 
brought it to pass, he was made the bearer of a polite 
request from my aunt, tiiat Miss Deane might be jKjr- 
mitted to favour her daughters by spending a day at 
Knightswood. 

I believe there was some demur at Beauchamps iu 
accepting the invitation; but acceptance did come, in 
the form of a queer little note, so quaintly witten, both 
as to hand and style, that it narrowly e.scaped a place in 
iny cousin Harriet’s scrap-book. An awful day it was 
for Maiy! And well she remembers it, I doubt not, 
at this very time. The day, tho hour, the moment 
came, when, under the care of her cousin (for so she 
habitually called him) Mary was to set forth for Knights¬ 
wood. She had received the last charge from her aunt 
to hold up her hciul, and curtsey to Lady Tracey, 
and not let her think that they had no manners 
at Beauchamps; but, when the last moment arrived, no 
Mary was forthcoming. After repeated calls, and soAe 
search upstairs and down, she was discovered by Mark, 
seated disconsolately, and u-ith tearful eyes, on tho top 
of a hen-coop in the poultry-yard; and it required the 
exertion of all Mark’s influence, in their subsequent 
walk to Knightswood, to revive Mary’s spirits,and allay 
her fears; for she had never seen Lady Tracey above 
once or twice in her life, oxcci>t at church; and the Miss 
Traceys were such fine ladies, and leanit so many things! 
and she was sure they would-ask her if she could play 
and sing, or draw; “ And then French, Mark ! It tho 
governess should speak to me iu French, what will 
become of mol” 

“ Why, 1 think you will return home at night, alive 
and well, if she docs,” replied Mark, “ and laugh about 
it to-morrow. Never mind, dear little Mary; if they 
bother you about their music and nonsense, you may 
tell.them that you hem all my pocket handkerchiefs, 
and keep my gloves so nicely mended, it will be long 
enough before William or Fred, get as much good out 
of their sisters, as I do from my good little cousin.” 

“ This is all very well,” thought I, “by way of encou¬ 
raging your good little cousin,” when Mark related to 
me the foregoing particulars, and the difficultv he had 
found in getting Mary within the gates of Knightswood, 
in a composed and rational state of mind; “ but, after al I, 
there can be no comparison between a shy, ignorant girl, 
like Mary Deane, and Julia Tracey!” 

The dreaded visit was not, I beUeve, after all, nearly 
BO bad a business ss Maiy had anticipated. Harriet, to 
bo sure, who was a grown-up and come-out young lady, 
read hiad books, studied geology, and h^, if I remem¬ 
ber right, some theory ofher own respecting tho deluge, 
put Mary in a flutter by talking to her about new works 
and talented writers; especially as, at tho same time, 
she turned over the leaves of a vc>y large book; except- 
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ing the Church Bible, Mary had never beheld anything 
BO prodigious in the shape of a book before. But wiui 
the rest of the family she soon felt herself tolerably at 
ease. After that day Ma^ occasionally visited at 
Knightswood; every time with less discomfort to her¬ 
self, and, according to Mark’s observations, not wholly 
without profit; Nature had well done her part, and Mary 
was not ill-disposed to do her o\m. Prom the time of 
her acquaintance with my cousins she seldom worked in 
her garden, or gathered hog-weed for the rabbits, with¬ 
out her gloves, and absolutely rejected the use of a knife 
in eating fish. J. A. E. L. 


THE HEALTH OP TOWNS AND POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS.* 

Speak not to mu of swarms the scene sustains; 

One heart free tasting Nature’s hrcatli and bloutn, 

Is worth a thousand slaves to M.'unmon’s gains. 

« s « « 

Sec, left but life enough and breathing room 
The hunger and the hope of life to feel, 

Ynn pale mechanic, bending o'er his loom. 

And childhood’s self, as at Ixion's wheel. 

From mom till midnight task'd to earn its little meal. 

Is this Improvementf Where the human breed 
Degenerate as they swarm and overllow. 

Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 

And man competes with man, like foe with foe, 

Til] Death, that thins them, scarce seems public woe ! 
Improvement I smiles it in the poor man's eyes. 

Or blooms it on tlie cheek of Labour ? No;— 

To gorge a few with Trade’s precarious prize, ' 

We banish rural life, and breathe unwholesome skies. 

Campbell. 

These lines are sufficiently beautiful to excuse, we 
trust, a rather indirect application to the subject 
they are made to introduce. It is not our present 
purpose to follow out the precise line of thought 
suggested by the poet, by examining the influence 
which the direction given to the stream of national 
industry, in particular districts of the country, has 
exercised upon the happiness and comfort of the 
labouring classes. We arc not about to paint “ the 
pale mechanic bending o’er his loom,” or “child¬ 
hood task’d as at Ixion’s wheel.” But, leaving 
these to other hands, or to another occasion, wc arc 
to direct the attention of our readers to a diff’erent 
class of influences, of even more general operation, 
which not less leave to the mechanic “but life 
enough and breathing room, the hunger and the 
hope of life to feel;” which as elfecluiuly steal the 
smile from the poor man’s eyes, and the bloom from 
the cheek of labour. We arc to speak of the un¬ 
healthy condition of their dwellings, occasioned by 
the want of pure air, and the constant presence of 
poisonous exhalations; and to show how this 
noxious agency shortens their lives, abridges their 
comforts, and, alas! vitiates and debases their 
characters. 

We do not know that there is anything from 
w]^ich we should draw more favourable auguries of 
a jicrmanent amelioration in the character and con¬ 
dition of the poorer classes of our countrymen, 
than the appearance and growth among them of a 
dedre for an improved style of accommodation in 
their dwellings,—for better means of maintaining 
cleanliness and comfort around their firesides. The 
indolent sluttishness which sits down contentedly 
in the midst of every description of filth, breathing 
a foul and contaminated atmosphere, through which 
the fair light of day struggles with difficulty, is at 

* Letters on the Unhealthy Condition of the Lower Claes of 
DwelHngs, cspecielly in Large Towns, founded on the First Report 
Of the Health of Towns ComnilSBion. By the Rev. Chas. Uirdle- 
stone, a.M. Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green & Longnuiiis, I’atvrnoster Row. I S to. 


once an evidence of a degraded condition of being, 
both morally and physically, and the fruitful parent 
of still further degradation, becoming more hope¬ 
less of cure as it advances. The love of cleanliness 
is in itself a highly moral attribute—a virtue of no 
mean rimk, and the direct source of a large por¬ 
tion of our enjoyment as sentient beings, suscep¬ 
tible, at every instant, of pleasurable or painful 
impressions from the objects around us. But it 
becomes invested with a still higher dignity and 
importance, when it is regarded in connexion with 
its moral effects—in its bearing upon the character 
and conduct of those by whom it is cultivated or 
disregarded. So highly are we led, from the evi¬ 
dence accumulated on the suhiiect, to estimate its 
importance in this point of view, that we should 
scarcely he.sitate to pronounce the general pre¬ 
valence of cleanly or filthy habits, to be a decisive 
test of the moral character of the population of a 
district. 

'I’he painful reflection to every benevolent mind, 
in connexion with this subject, is, that the vice of 
filth, with its attendant train of moral and physical 
evils, may be said to be, in the case of a large pro¬ 
portion of mankind, an inevitable circumstance of 
their condition: they cannot avoid it, or escape 
from it, if they would. The poor man cannot 
choose where he is to live; he cannot gratify him¬ 
self by retreating to an airy, dry, and cheerful site, 
far from the presence of all ofl’ensivc sights, and 
sounds, and smells, as his happier wealthy neigh¬ 
bour can do ; he cannot pay for having pure water 
conveyed from a di.stnnce, and those things, the 
resenco of which is offcnsi\'e and injurious to 
ealth, carried away to a distance from his dwell¬ 
ing. He must be content to live where he can, 
and how he can, confining his ambition to the bare 
p^eser^'at^on of life, and never aspiring to the 
luxury of those decent enjoyments, the absence of 
which deprives life of its greatest charm. He is 
surrounded by influences, and, through all his 
senses, brought into daily contact with objects, 
which almost litcr.ally act over again, in his case, 
the tyranny of Mezciitius, who chained a living 
man to a putrefying corpse. 

'riiis wretched state of things is part of the tax 
which society has hitherto been in the practice of 
demanding, with most rigid severity, Irom those 
who profit the least from her arrangements. It is 
time that a compensating agency ivere set in mo¬ 
tion—that those whose benefits from society have 
been large in comparison of their sacrifices for its 
sake, should relieve themselves, to some small ex¬ 
tent, of the debt thus standing against them, by 
making an effort to reduce the anomaly at the 
other end of the scale; that they should try, if 
possible, whether the world camiot be carried ou 
on a fairer principle of equality, so that less may 
be taken away from those to whom least is given. 
'The poor, whose utmost labour is hardly sufficient to 
gain them the means of barely living, have no time 
nor opportunity to acquire the knowledge or taste 
which might direct them to add to mere life some 
of those amenities which render it a. source of en¬ 
joyment; nor have they the means of casting off 
the accumulating impurities which the congrega¬ 
tion of human beings into large masses, in an ad¬ 
vanced state of society, necessarily gathers around 
them, literally and metaphorically. ’This must be 
done for them by the rich and powerful, whose 
proper function it is who are elevated above the 
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mass for the very purpose, that, as their time and 
labour are not wholly occupied, like those. of the 
poor, in providing for their own sustenance, they 
jaay devote them to exertions for the general good, 
and especially for the good of those whose circum¬ 
stances put it out of their power to care properly 
for themselves. 

The desire for personal cleanliness, and decent 
and comfortable accommodation, is, we are per¬ 
suaded, instinctive in all men. No man would 
rather be dirty than clean,—would prefer a damp 
house to a dry one, or a suffocating unwholesome 
atmosphere to the pure breath of heaven. An 
miconquerablc indolence of disposition may, in 
some cases, induce slovenly habits in persons who 
have not the excuse of want of means to keep 
themselves and their houses sulScieutly clean; and 
in others, the force of strong prejudice, based upon 
ignorance and evil habits, may lead them obsti- 
jiatdy to reject, as disagreeable innovations, what¬ 
ever would improve their own condition, or that of 
their houses, in this respect; but, in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases, it is the utter hopelessness of 
attempting to struggle against the uni'avourahle 
circumstances by which they arc surrounded,—the 
w ant of room, the want of light, the W'ant of drain¬ 
age, the want of water, the want of time, the want 
of strength, the want of money; it is these griev¬ 
ous and insurmountable wants which cause many 
a poor man and woman, who would have been re¬ 
spectable if they could, to become reconciled by 
degrees to what they began by loathing, until, at 
last, the poison which dries up the marrow in their 
bones, and stagnates the stream of life in their 
veins, penetrates into their very souls, and every 
feeling of delicacy and self-respect utterly and for 
ever disappears. 

'I'hcre are few of those who live in easy and 
comfortable circumstances, who have not some 
general idea that there is at all limes to be found, 
at no great distance from them, heaped together in 
the garrets and cellars of dark lanes and alleys, 
much that it would be disgusting to look upon, and 
not very safe to enter into close contact with, 
'ihey are aware that every large town has its 
“ mysteries,” from which, however, they have no 
desire to lift off the veil. So long as their own 
immediate precincts vetnaiu unpolluted to the out¬ 
ward sense, they are satisfied. 'I'hey adol>t the legal 
maxim, “ de non apparentibns et non exhtetitibm 
eiidem e.st ratio" * forgetting that there is a vast diF 
lerence between the inability to see that which is 
carefully looked for, and just contriving to escape 
seeing it by studiously looking the other way. 
’I'hey act like the housemaid who considers her 
work of cleaning completed when she has swept 
the dirt under the carpet. The subject is not an 
uniting one, certainly, nor does it present any 
pleasing objects of contemplation. It cannot be 
wondered that many should shrink from entering 
uito its details. But “ entire affection hateth nicer 
hands.” The man who is intent upon doing good, 
w’lll not turn back because there is a noisome 
slough betw een him and the object of his benevo- 
lenee; and the fastidious delicacy which refuses to 
lofik narrowly into the unpleasing realities of the 
c(mdition of the poor and wretched, in order to its 
improvement, and which, if it be not a mere mask 
mr selfishness, is at best a very childish weakness, 


• Things not seen are to be accounted as not existing. 
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might do well to bear in mind, that it is to such 
exertions on the part of others for it, os it refuses 
to make in return, that it, whatever be its rank, is 
indebted for the protection it enjoys, from encoun¬ 
tering, in its daily walk, objects offensive to the 
senses, corrupting*to the mind, and fitted to offer 
revolting suggestions to the imagination. 

Happily the attention of our legislators has, at 
length, been directed in good earnest to this sub¬ 
ject. A kindlier spirit of social sympathy is be¬ 
ginning to groiv up among us. The possessors of 
rank and wealth appear to be learning to feel, that 
the advantages whieh they enjoy involve responsi¬ 
bilities and impose duties, as well as confer oppor¬ 
tunities of enjoyment. And surrounded, as eveiy 
rank in society, with the exception of the very 
lowest, now is, by the most refined and complicated 
appliances of luxury and gratification, w'e arc be ¬ 
coming sensible to the shame that there should be 
one class among us, in numbers equal to all the 
rest, the arrangements for whose comfort continue 
such as would disgrace the most barbarous age, 
knowing nothing of civilimtionbnt the vices which 
it teaches, and conscious of its presence only by 
the bitter contrast every day presented to their ex¬ 
perience, between their own miserable debasement 
and the multiplied enjoyments of others. 

Let us not inquire too minutely, whether the 
benevolent feelings which have led to an increased 
attention on the part of the rich to the condition 
of the poor, be altogether unmixed with selfish con¬ 
siderations ; whether a sense of danger has not 
been as pow’erful an incentive to philanthropic 
exertion, as a conviction of duty. Unquestionably 
there was ground for apprehension. A population 
increasing every day in numbers and in intellectual 
activity; sufficiently instructed, however ignorant 
of other things, in the physical power of their own 
masses; but feeling themselves connected by no 
common bond of sympathy xviththe rest of society; 
pressed by physical suffering; exposed to number¬ 
less corrupting and vitiating influences; their dwell¬ 
ings a stronghold in which disease and death held 
their perpetual seat, from which to issue forth at 
intervals, and spread desolation over the rest of the 
world; such a population moving about in hourly 
increasing swarms around and among them, could 
not but carry lively apprehensions of danger to the 
breasts of .all who felt interested in- the peaceful 
continuance of our social system. 

It is generally known that, a few years ago, in 
consequence of disclosures resulting from a variety 
of investigations into isolated points affecting the 
cojidition of the poorer classes, a Commission w as 
appointed, containing the names of men of the 
highest tlistinction, both for rank and scientific ac¬ 
quirement, for the purpose of instituting a more 
general inquiry into the state of the people, chiefly 
ns regards health, and morals in so far as affected 
by those circumstances by which health is affected, 
in large towns and populous districts. A first report 
of this Commission was published in 1844, and a 
second in the present year. Such documents, how¬ 
ever, not being generally accessible, nor, when 
procured, thrown into a form well suited to gain 
the attention of general readers, it becomes almost 
essential to their utility, that they should undergo 
a condensing and sifting process, so as to present 
unmixed, and at a small cost, the really valuable 
matter which they contain—at least that which it 
most concerns the public to be acquainted with. 
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This 'service has been well performed, in the pre¬ 
sent case, by Mr. Girdlestone, who has, in a series 
of letters, thrown into a very convenient form the 
most important results of the Commissioners’ in¬ 
vestigation, and has urged them upon the attention 
of the public with an {mectionate earnestness well 
becoming his sacred office. 

Mr. Girdlestone treats his subject under 'the fol¬ 
lowing general heads:—1. Sewerage and drainage. 
2. Supply of water. 3. Receptacles of refuse filth. 
4. Ventilation. And, after exhibiting the result of 
the evidence laid before the Commissioners on each 
of these branches of the inquiry, he sums up by a 
detail of striking facts illustrative of the influence 
exercised by the deplorable state of the towns and 
populous districts, in regard to these necessary 
arrai^ements, upon public morals, and by a brief 
suggestion of some of the more practicable 
remedies. 

The general results of the reports regarding the 
actual condition of the inhabitants of the distiicts 
referred to, are thus stated;— 

" It is proved that the rate of isickness and mortality 
of the working classes, in onr populous towns, is much 
greater than that of the same classes in the country 
districts, and much greater than that of those classes in 
the same towns where dwellings are better drained and 
better ventilated. It is proved that the greater liability 
of the working classes to the most aflUctive and painful 
disorders does not arise from deficiency of food and 
clothing, but from their living usually, with no alterna¬ 
tive, in narrow streets, confined courts, damp dwellings, 
and close chambers; undraiued, unventilated, un- 
cleansed. It is proved that they suffer the most severely 
in those cases where they spend the day in crowded 
workshops, or where they live in cellars, or sleep in 
rooms on riie ground floor, or in chambers that have no 
chimney flue, or other vent to the vitiated air. It is 
proved that in such situations the average duration of 
human life is at least twenty years less than it otherwise 
might be; and that during this curtailed period of 
existence, the working power of those who live is seri¬ 
ously diminished, and much more their capacity for 
enjoyment, by a constant depression of health and 
spirits, and by the active attacks of ferer, cholera, scro¬ 
fula, and consumption. It is proved tnat this excess of 
mortality falls most heavily, first on the infantine por 
tion of the community, and next on the heads of families 
between twenty and thirty years of age. It is proved 
that, in the metropolis alone, from twenty thousand to 
thirty thousand lives are thus wasted in each single year, 
with all the attendant misery of sickness, and sorrow, 
and want; owing to causes which may be easily ob¬ 
viated or removed. It is proved, that the burden which 
is thrown, by this excess of sickness and mortality, on 
the poor’s rates, to say nothing of Infirmaries and dis¬ 
pensaries, of friendly societies, and of private alms¬ 
giving, is such as to exceed the cost of effecting those 
improvements, which would suffice to make the average 
health of the working classes nearly equal to that of tho 
rest of tho community. It is proved that in the mere 
article of wasted manures, the refuse of a town, if duly 
collected and carried off, might, in most cases, be so 
applied as to repay the whole cost of sewerage, increas¬ 
ing the produce of tho surrounding country, instead of 
saturati^ with pernicious moisture the ground on which 
the dwellings of the poorer classes stand, and defiling 
the air they breathe with pestilential vapours. And, 
finally, it is proved that, toides the waste of money, 
health, and life, incurred by the system now usually 
pursu^ in erecting the lower classes of dwellings in 
great towns where comfort, cleanliness, and decency are 
cither not thought of at all, or are sacrificed to a short¬ 
sighted greediness of gain, there is also an incalculable 
amount of demoralization attributable to the same 


causes; and that, to say the least, an effectual bar is 
thereby put to the intellectual, lagral, and religions im¬ 
provement of this large portion m the commuffity.” 

The only consolation which the contemplation oi 
80 much misery admits of, is the assurance that it 
is not beyond the reach of remedy; nay, that it 
requires only a vigorous effort to make the remedy 
comparatively easy. 

“ It is most abundantly proved,” says Mr. Girdlestone, 
“ that the evils which have been now laid bare are 
within the reach of remedy. To a great extent they 
may be removed in the case of dwellings already built, 
and they may be entirely obviated in those which shall 
be constructed henceforth. And these objects may he 
compassed by an expenditure, which is not only small 
as compared with the good to bo accomplished, but 
which ^so may be made to repay itself. This, I say, is 
a most cheering circumstance; for, if we look at the 
enormous wealth concentrated in comparatively few 
hands, and securing to its possessors the command ut 
this world’s goods; and if we next consider how poor, 
in comparison, the great multitude of mankind remain, 
and how often the poor are sickly, and how early they 
are cut off by death, our hearts might well sink unthin 
•js, if we could see no way of relief^ short of equalizing 
the poor with the wealthy in the sumptuonsness of their 
fare, and clothing, and abodes. Hut now we know, that 
neither these, nor yet immunity from labour, are the 
points which mainly make the difference. The rich 
man’s abundance may expose him to as many di.seascs, 
arising from excess or indolence, as those which beset 
the poor man, owing to hard fare or scanty clothing. 
Let tho labourer but have a decent home, built on a dry 
soil, well drained, and with all its putrefying refuse 
properly removed; let his dwelling have .at least two 
bed-rooms above the ground floor, and let it have a good 
supply of pure water and fresh air ; and there is evi¬ 
dence to show, that he is as likely to enjoy health and 
length of life, supposing tliat similar attention is paid 
to the place in which he does his work, as the mo.st 
wealthy of his employers. And if ho may be thus phy¬ 
sically on a par with them—as who would-not wish him 
to be?—there remains nothing to hinder him from 
being so also, as every Christian ought to be one with 
another, both morally and religiously.” 

-♦— 

RUILIL SKETCHES; WITH HINTS FOll 
PEDESTRIANS. 

No. II. 

There are some objects which the tourist w ill not 
fail to visit, presenting the same features, at all the 
three periods of which we have spoken. 

As he wanders along the road which winds grace¬ 
fully, with its beautiful green edging and its rich 
hedge-rows, his eye will be attracted by the heaven • 
directed spire of a village church, which had been 
previously hidden from him by the abundance o( 
wood surrounding the village, and as a sudden turn 
in the road presents the whole of the venerable and 
interesting building to his view, he will feci the sen- 
(iraents expressed by Wordsworth:— 

" may neVr 

That true Bucccesion fail of EnKlish heurtB, 

That can ijerceive, not less than herctol'niH 
Our ancestors did feelingly percetec, 

'What in those holy stmetures ye possess 
Of omamentai interest, and the charm 
or pious sentiment didhsed afar, 

And human charity, and social love.” 

Having glanced over the exterior of the building, 
and examined the church-yard, noticin», it may be, 
the cross near its south entrance, and the veuefablti 
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yew ; the ancient grave-stones, with their short and 
simple “ Hie Jacet” in old English letter, present¬ 
ing a striking contrast to the verbose and fulsome 
epitaphs of modem times; and the nameless graves 
beneath which 

“ The rude forefathers of the hsinlct sleep,” 

he will be prepared to enter the bnilduig to notice 
more carefully what it contains. 

The first object which claims his attention as he 
enters is tlm font; .and this is frequently of a much 
older date than the church itself—many Norman 
fonts are yet preserved w'here the churches have 
been once or again rebuilt. The windows pro¬ 
bably contain stained glass in greater or less pro¬ 
fusion, and the bright sunshine throws a warm 
many-hued stain on the pavement. In some 
clinrehes he will find the stoup for holy water yet 
remaining at the entrance; on the south side of 
t he chancel, the sedilia, formerly used by the priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon, during part of the Divine 
service; eastward of this, the piscina; and oppo¬ 
site to the sedilia, in the norm wall, the arch for 
the holy sepulchre. 

The ancient charity-box is yet remaining in 
some churches; and, of rarer occurrence, as most 
ol'tliern are obliterated by repeated coats of white- 
\Mish, are the I'resco paintings, with which the 
xvfills were anciently covered. Some churches have 
chantry chapels aliachod to them, and in very 
manj' are fine monumental effigies, once rich with 
“ the boast of heraldry, the pomp of power," 
hut, now', alas! mutilated and defaced. The bells 
are frequently of an early period, and containing 
inscriptions of a religious nature. 

Those remarks of course apply chiefly to those 
clnirc-hcs which were built bcl’ore the Ueformation. 
Some, of great antiquity, will be easily recognised 
as Anglo-Norman by the massy piers, the semi- 
circiilar arches, the round-headed doorways, with 
ihoir rich mouldings, of which the chevron is the 
most common, and the broad buttress, scarcely 
projecting from the wall. To the Norman style 
succeeded the Early-English, and subsequently the 
Decorated, and the Flond or Perpendicular, all of 
wliicli arc of a lighter and more elegant'charactet, 
distinguished by pointed arches. These three 
latter styles were successively used fronl tbe 
reign of Stephen to the commencement of that of 
Henry VTIl. 

Occasionally, too, the pedestrian’s attention will 
he drawn to the ruined castle, whose towers and 
battlements frown over the neighbouring valley; 
and on approaching it, he will find no traces of 
the draw-bridge, the fttoiit nearly filled by a luxu¬ 
riant crop of nettles and thistles, and the walls 
much rent, affording in their fissures sufficient 
nourishment for trees which have been propagated 
irom seeds conveyed thither by the bb^, while 
other parts appear to be sustained by the matted 
n y, so interwoven as to support fragments which 
'night otherwise endanger his safety. 

Dll entering the gloomy gateway, where the 
portcullis once hung, and the warden kept strict 
" ntch, he is fordbiy struck by the change wrought 
n our social condiuon since the time when baron 
' ‘'ged war against baron, or at a later period, when 
>c unnatural strife of the Roses was carried on, 
or, still more recently, when the fair plains of 
D converted into battle-fields in the 
Rebellion. ‘ What share of picturesque 


genius Cromwell might have, J. know not. Cer¬ 
tain, however, it is, mat no man since Henry V HI. 
has contributed more to adorn this country with 
picturesque ruins, llie diflTerence between these 
two masters lay chiefly in the style of ruins in 
which they composed. Henry adorned his land¬ 
scapes with the ruins of abbeys; Cromwell, with 
those ofi^tles.’’* Thedungeons he will probably 
find half filled with rubbish and loose stones, 
rolled into them by idle boys. Many materials 
for profitable thought will be supplied him, in 
endeavouring to trace the probable age of different 
parts of the castle—this window has been inserted 
long after the original walls were built, and that 
tow er also is an addition of later date. 

But there are other ruins which will draw the 
pedestrian from the road. In the midst of some 
lovely vale, fertile as lovely, and peaceful as 
fertile; down which winds a crystal stream, tlie 
haunt of the trout; whose meadows seem enriched 
with an almost unaccountable and superabundant 
fruitfulness—lo! in the midst of this paradise, this 
Edeu of luxuriant growth, rises the fair tower of 
a despoiled and desecrated abbey. 

Hastily crossing the ancientstonc bridge tlirown 
across the stream, for w'hich wo are in all jiro- 
bability indebted to the monks, he will be soon 
treading the rich greensward which conducts him 
to the west front of the abbey. This, the prin¬ 
cipal entrance, was usually adorned with sculpture, 
oflen with the Virgin and Child, “ the gl.irious 
company of the Ajmstles,” windows with graceful 
mouldings, and a very highly ornamented door¬ 
way ; and, high over all, the gable is enriched by 
an elaborately sculptured cross. Entering the nave, 
whose “ long drawn aisles’’ give such imposing 
effect to the clustered piers, how great is the regret 
that such noble workmanship, the produce of an 
age which has been reviled as dark and ignorant 
by one inferior to it in real and solid architectural 
magnificence—should have been desecrated and 
de^oiled, ahd allowed to decay. 

'The grass now occupies the place of the varie- 
ated pavement; the ivy hangs in the window once 
lied with storied pictures and sacred emblems; 
the rain atld the haili and the rough winter’s wind, 
beat in where the iVetted roof was so skilfully 
htttlg; rude feet trample on the tombs of the 
abbot and the baron—their armorial bearings 
defaced, their simplh inscriptions obliterated. 

The abbot’s house, where royal and noble guests 
were entertained on their joumeyings, in some 
cases is converted into a residence for the hind or 
the steward; the refectory and the dormitory are 
the resort of bats and owls and unclean birds; tlie 
mortuary chapels are thickly overgrown with the 
nettle and the thistle; the chapter-house, where 
the cowled monks assembled for grave capitular 
deliberation, and for the government of their 
abbey, is perhaps now used as a mere shed for the 
cattle who graze on the abbey-lands; and the 
cloisters, where formerly they walked, are strewed 
with rubbish and loose stones—a miserable spec¬ 
tacle, when contrasted with the judgment we may 
form of what they have been, by the cunning 
workmanship displayed in the groined roof, the 
airy and graceful column, and the elegant window, 
so rich in beautiful tracery, which yet remain to 
mock their present desolation and decay, g j 


* Rev. W. Gilpin. 
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THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE 
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^ A flF.iii there is in the n'cst counti^*, 
I Anri a clearer one never was seen ; 
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i clni-trcc stand ircsuie, tT# 

I And hi'hind does tin ash-tree grow, y,,'/ 

,1 -^nd a willrjw from thr anh ahove Y/'- ' 

Droops in the water below. . . /u’ 






A traveller came to the well of St. Kevne, jj 
.lovfiillv he drew nigh, 
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For from eoek-erow ho had been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


* S»i’>NS 
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BY THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 

POET LAUREATE. 


II" drank of tlio Trafer so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot Avas he; 

And he sat doAvn upon the hank. 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring toAvn, 

At the well to fill his pail; 

On the well-side he rested it. 

And bade the stranger hail. 

"Now art thon a bachelor, stranger?” qnolh he, 

“ For an if thou hiust a wife. 

The hapjiicst draught thou hast drunk this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 
liver here in Cornwall been ? 

For an if .she have, I’ll v'cnturc my life 
.She has drunk of the Avcll of St, Keyne.” 

" 1 have loft, a good woman wb.o never was here," 
'fhe sl.ranger he made reply; 

" But that my draught should bo better for that. 

1 pray you answer me ivhy.” 

" St. Keyne,” ejuoth the Cornishman, “niiiny a time 
Drank of this crystal well; 

And before the angel summon'd her, 

She laid on the Avater a spell. 

“ If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife. 

A ha[>i>y man henceforth i.s he. 

For he shall bo master for life. 

" But if the Avife should drink it fir-st. 

Cod help the husband then! ” 

The slrfinger stoop'd to the At'ell of St. Ktoi*", 

And drank of the Avater again. 

“ I'ou drank of the Avell, I Avarrant, betimes r" ,. 

He to the Cornisl man said: 

But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spikt 
And sheepishly shook his head: 

“ I hasten'd as soon as the wedding Avas done. 

And I left my wife in the porch; 

But, i’ faith, she had been wiser than,me. 

For she took a bottle to church.” 
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THE LAST SUPPER OP LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

(Concluded from page 12.) 


This web of malice was, as yet, concealed from Gie eyes 
of Leonardo, but the anxious throbbing of his heart told 
him there was evil influence at work. It was also inex¬ 
plicable to him, that the Duke had not insisted upon his 
painting another portrait, so as thus to bring matters to 
extremities at once. *• But,” thought he, “ that may still 
be in reserve.” Whether this really were so, and whether 
Leonardo ever did finish a portrait of the Duke, it is noiv 
impossible to obtain any certainty. In the collection of 
hc^s by Leonardo da Vinci, published by Count Caylus, 
there is none that could be taken for the Duke ; and the 
picture preserved in the Dresden Gallery, by this master, 
of an old man, wearing a fur habit and a hat decorated 
with a medal, in one hand holding a glove, and a sword 
in the other, can scarcely be Ludovico More, though not 
improbably another member of the princely house of 
Sforza. ■ 

Be this as it may, it is enough that the picture of 
which wo have spoken was, and remained, annihilated. 
And Leonardo, escaped from tlie suffocating heat of the 
ducal palace, with the cool refreshing evening air felt 
his courage revive, while he resolved by the most perse¬ 
vering diligence to prove his gratitude, and atone for his 
former wiliulness. “ Yes,” he exclaimed, liis eyes spark¬ 
ling ivith a holy enthusiasm, “ I will paint the twelve 
and their Lord, as he sat with them at meat on the night 
in which he was beti-ayed ! My God ! on this very night.” 
It was, indeed, on Alaunday-Thursday that these events 
had occurred to Leonardo, and he now wandered in so¬ 
litary musings through the lovely gardens which encir¬ 
cled Milan. 

Spring had already spread her charm over the land¬ 
scape ; the tender buds Imd expanded into bright green 
leaves, the violets shed their perfume upon the frc.sh ver¬ 
dant turfj and the declining sun gilded the summits of 
the fragrant groves, as they w'aved to and IVo in the gen¬ 
tle breath of evening. 

“ And I am to paint the celebration of thy remem¬ 
brance, O Lord, on the evening of thy last supper! ” 
exclaimed the rapt enthusiast “ How will that be pos¬ 
sible to my weak pencil! How' dare I—the trembler, 
the desponder—attempt so sublime a work!" 

And, verily, he trembled afresh. The more ho en¬ 
deavoured to omthge thc^lan of the picture, the more 
did his courage sink. iTverywhere he found insur¬ 
mountable difficulties. His mind at length became so 
completely conflised, that ho could no longer form any 
settled idea of his subject; eveiydihing swam in gloomy 
chaotie mist before his soul, and the sun was just setting 
as he returned, in an i^ny of despair, tlirough the 
gates of the city. Unmindnil of his steps, he found 
himself before the Dominican Convent, lie heard the 
organ pealing through the lofty m^estic church, and 
the voices of the monks mingling with its harmony. The 
solemn strains fell upon his troubled spirit like hymns of 
eternal vest from a better world, and subdued Ms inind 
to a temper of humble resignation. 

They are there now, thought he; no one will obsen-o 
me, if 1 examine the spot where my work is to be 
carried on. He entered the cloisters, and with hushed 
and timid footsteps passed through the' solitary irched 
corridor which led to the refectory. Day had alroa^ 
faded into twilight; only in the western hortaon lingered 
the last rosv tints of evening. The tones of the organ 
reverberated faintly through the walls, accompanying 
that noble hymn, subsequently immortalized by Paios- 
trii'.o’s genius,— 

*• Frstres ego ciiim aceepl." 

“ Those are the bleased words of Institution!” mur¬ 
mured the painter, in pious ecstasy. “ Oh, thou that 
iakest away the sins of the world ! how can my weak 
hand paint thee m the moment of thy greatest glory 
upon earth'!*-in liiat last night of surpa.s.<ing agony ! 


And how shall I paint you, ye glorious Apostles! Alas, 
never! My mind is obscured with a drea)^ mist, though 
my heart bums with devotion and desire. I am op¬ 
pressed by the sense of my weakness: do thou. Source of 
all power, vouchsafe to mo thy aid!” With a beating 
and anxious heart he opened the door of the refectory; 
but terror and amazement forced him back over the 
threshold. An irresistible impulse again impelled him 
forwards, for a scene, glorious as tliat of the opened 
heavens, ■was before him. Sitting at the long table in 
the hall, with their Lord in the midst, he beheld the 
twelve Apostles. The head of the blessed Jesus was sur¬ 
rounded by the last purple glow of the western sky, 
wliich, gleaming through the central window towards 
which his back was turned, thus formed a natural halo. 
His eyes were fixed upon the table with an expression 
of deep sadness, for he had just uttered the words, 
“ Verily 1 say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me.” No Unger, no reproach was visible in that heavenly 
countenance, down which the parted hair descended in 
golden locks upon his shoulders, and his loft band 
spake silently,—“ Yea, my beloved I such is the will of 
my heavenly Father, and I murmur not.” But John, 
the maidenly beautiful John, the disciple whom Jeans 
loved, and who had been reclining upon his breast, 
overcome with sorrow at this sad prophecy, was sunk 
back with closed eyes, as though groaning out in the 
deepest anguish,—“No, it is impossible!” though the 
folded hands testified his reverent belief in the words of 
his divine Master, and meek resignation to his will. 
At his side bent Peter towards him with a look of noble, 
almost contemptuous confidence, as'though he said,— 
“Be comfoi-ted, thou trembler ! What can traitors avail 
against him, be they who they may.” Behind him 
started up the grave Alphnsus, with terrified looks, from 
among the crowd of the disciples. To the left of Jci-us 
sat Simon the Caruvanite, the sinless shepliord, who ha'i 
forsaken his lambs to follow the great Shepherd of souls. 
Like Him, he wore his hair parted, and flowing smoothly 
over his slioulders, and his face and outstretched hands, 
turned towards the Jjord, expressed his unwillingncso l i 
believe the hard sentence. The noble, fiery James, like 
his brother John tlie relative and confidant of Lid 
blcascd Master, had risen from his scat, and turned lo 
the inquiring Andrew, and to the pious, silver-haired 
Bartholomew, with both liands pointing to the other 
end of the table, as if he said,—“ Do you hear, my 
lirethren, this hard unintelligilile saying of the Jjord!” 
But there, at that otlier cnil of the table, sat Judas 
Iscariot, leaning backwards to the pensive Jolm, and 
hobling the purse in his right hand with which he had 
just overturned the goblet. The question, “ Lord, is 
it I,” was not yet to be read in the countenance of any 
of them, for they were still in the first burst of amaze¬ 
ment, into which those sad prophetic words had thrown 
them, still unable to believe fully their dreadful import; 
all except Judas, in whose oveiy feature lurked the 
damning secret, and who, in the dread of detection, had 
just overturned the cup. Thomas stood behind Simon, 
with the bent finger raised, as if asking, how such 
malice could bo conceived, and showing its impossibility ; 
wliile the quiet, child-like Lebbeus, brother of James 
Alphmus, with the folded hands upon liis breast, looked 
as though he said, “ Master, in me is no guile I ” Philip, 
the philanthropic Philip, had risen from his seat at the 
other end of the table, and, leaning forwai-d before the 
musing Mother, with both hands supported upon the 
(able, gazed upon the scene in dumb and wondering 
expectation. 

After this manner Leonardo da Vinci saw the I/ord 
and the twelve Apostles. • His senses forsook him; he 
sank upon the pavement; and, when the monks returned 
from the chapel, they foimd him senseless upon the 
threshold of the refectory. 

“ Oh, why did they waken me with their essences'!” 
he exclaimed upon i.he following day, as he paced 
rcstlcsisly to and fro In his chamber : “ it was well with 
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me. I have beheld the glory of my Lord and His 
Apostles I But with what >0010018 shall I paint theml 
It is impossible !” Still, though he suffered much from 
a timid anxiety, he was now in possession of a plan for 
his work, and everything stood in living reality before 
him, as he had beheld it in his holy trance, and he was 
resolved thus to paint it, and not;otherwise. Imme¬ 
diately after the Easter festival, therefore, he began his 
work. The refectory was locked, and no one allowed 
ingress so long as Leonardo psdnted. Only the prior 
peered closely after him whenever he came and went, if 
haply he might discover from his countenance with what 
success the work proceeded. At first this occasioned 
Jjeonardo little annoyance, and, in the excitement of his 
work, he passed and repassed the monk almost without 
noticing him. As, however, there seemed to be no end 
of this spying and watching, and as every day the 
malice of the prior, whose hateful visage and Satanic 
smile never failed to encounter him, became more 
apparent, the Master entered the refectory in bitterness, 
and left it in fury. “ Wait only, thou Iscariot! ” he 
rnce mentally exclaimed, in a fit of ungovernable rage, 
“ wait only a short time longer, and thou shalt have 
enough to satisfy thee as long as thou livest.” And 
with these words, uttered almost unconsciously, he at 
once hit upon the means and manner of his revenge. 
His plan was this,—first to finish painting the eleven, 
then to paint Judas, for whom he had now obtained 
something more than an ideal original, noil then, when 
with this he had appeased his wrath—then, last of all, 
the Lord himself. 

Hut how dare a mortal hope to unite the extremes of 
light and darkness without some intervening middle 
tints 1 By what means shall human art acquire the 
jiower of depicting, firat, the personification of spiritual 
dclbnnity, and, immediately afterwards, the perfection 
of spiritual beauty ? This vain attempt cast a .stumbling 
block in Leonardo’s path, which rendered the com¬ 
pletion of his work impossible. Summer and autumn 
acre past, and winter had already covered nature with 
a mantle of silence and shadows. The eleven were 
finished, and stood depicted upon the wall in lines of 
living glory, as he had seen them on the night of 
Maunday-Thui-sday. He had sated his fury and re¬ 
venge by the representation of the traitor Judas, and 
now came the time when he should paint the Lord ; but 
at this part of his task his wonted powers foiviook 
him. The gr;iceful contour of the head, the folds of 
flic robe, were all ho could cflcct; for out of the bitter 
source from which he had called Judas into being, 
ho could never produce the most Gentle and the most 
Holy. Leonardo felt his incapacity, hut his darkened 
mind saw not the cause. The divine features of the 
Kcdeemer, as he had gazed upon them on that night, 
had entirely vanished from his soul; He still hoped, 
however, that the spirit would return; and for (lays 
together he stood in mouniful contemplation before his 
picture, or spent the time in drawing idle figures upon 
the scaffold. Thus pa.ssed days, then weeks, and still 
the spirit for which he waited so anxiously came not, 
though the time appointed him for the conclusion of his 
work was now veiy near. The mild breezes of spring 
were ah-eady breathing over Italy; alrewly the banks of 
the streams and the rushing rivulets showed a brighter 
verdure; and still Leonardo remained in inactive fruit¬ 
less musing. But now his heart beat more anxiously. 
He had hitherto avoided as much as possible looking his 
“anger in the face; its near approach, however, com¬ 
pelled him to do so; and the conviction settled upon 
fils mind that he should never be able to complete his 
work. His bodily strength decayed in proportion to 
the decay of his mental energies; and his sunk cp and 
i^lnd cheek betrayed too plainly his mental sufierings. 

1 hese were characters which the prior found little dif¬ 
ficulty in reading; and this hated object, which eveiy 
nuy more Mdly and with less concealed scorn en¬ 
countered him, deprived him of the last remains of his 


I self-possession. The trees of the forest again gave their 
I budding tojps to the gentle rocking of the breeze, and 
I the Duke inquired more pressingly about his work. 
Leonardo spent the little time now remaining in earnest 
prayer to God for support, and invoking his sainted 
Master to grant his promised aid. But ini vain ! No 
help appeared; and he could only tell the Duke, in 
answer to his repeated inquiries, that the picture should 
be finished upon the appointed day. 

The holy week came, and his ear caught the sound cf 
low contemptuous whisperings. His bosom-friend, 
Ottaviauo, rushed into his room, and gasped out,—“ K^avo 
thyself, Leonardo—thou art lost! The Trior knows 
that thou const not paint the Christ—the Duke know's 
it! They talk of Buonarotti, of the dungeon—of trial for 
a state crime in trampling upon the Duke's picture !— 
Save thyself!—Fly ! ” 

“ Yes ! ” exclaimed the unhappy painter. “ I will 
fly—will shake tlie dust of this abhorred city, this abode 
of serpents and adders, from my feet, and in my own 
beloved Florence, where tbe vengeance of the More and 
these monks cannot reach me, begin a new, a free life ! 
—1 will ”- 

Here he was interrupted by tbe entrance of a detach¬ 
ment of the Duke's guard, who aimouneed to liim tiiat 
he was a prisoner. 

“Nowall is lost!” groaned Leonardo, falling back 
into his chair. “ My sun is set I BHiat avails me all 
the labour I have bestow'od upon the twelve in the 
refectory, when their Lord is wanting 1 What avails me 
all that I have done for thee and thy Milan, thou mali¬ 
cious tyrant? The enemy will come and i-eap where 
1 have sown. Leonardo da Vinci will perish, and his 
memory wdth him. It is indeed hitler ! Oh, how have 
I deserved this hard fate ?" 

Thus mourned the unhappy captive, for such in truHi 
he was, though the guard that attended him were o.slen- 
sibly for the purpose of protecting him from disturliaiiec 
in his visits to the refectory. But tiicso last visits 
proved as fruitless as many that had preceded them ; and 
so approached the Wednesday in Tassiou-Wcek. The 
scaffolding was then taken down, and nothing hut the 
curtain which concealed the picture remained. And 
now, w'hen this last evening had given place to dark¬ 
ness .and night, Leonardo tossed restlessly upon his 
couch of tears, and cried out,—“ Andreas !, Andreas ! 
save me in this my greatest earthly need!” But all 
remained still; all save the death-tick in the miters; 
and no Andreas appeared to the suppliant. But at mid- 
niglit belated travellers saw the windows of the refectory 
of the Dominican Convent gleam with an iinourlhly 
light, and a gigantic shadow move to and fro upon tlio 
arched ceiling. 

Maunday-'i'hursday at length dawned, joyous and 
fragrant with violets aa that of the preceding year; and 
Leonardo rose from his couch in n quiet composed 
frame, becoming one of his nolilo nature. 

At the hour of noon he was conducted to the refectory. 
There a dense crowd was assembled, consisting of the 
monks of the convent, with tbe dif^ified clergy of 
Milan, all the great and noble of the city, the momhers 
of the Academy of Tainting, and artists of every kind 
and degree. : The confused hum of the multitude was 
hushed into a deathlike silence as the Master approached. 
Every look was fixed upon him, as, with eyes bent upon 
the ground, he leaned against a pillar in a recess of the 
window. 

A noise without announced the approach of the 
Duke, who soon after entered the hall; surroundeil by 
numerous attendants; at his side walked the Trior, 
with a face of triumph. 

“ Now, Master,” said the Duke, turning to liconardo, 
“ if it be your pleasure, show to us the picture of the 
Lord’s Supper, which you have completed in a year's 
time, in obMience to our commands. All our nobles 
and connoisseurs are assembled to behold what the cole- 
b.’-ated painter of Florence h.'is produced.” 
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Incapable of answering, Leoniinlo l)owed low, and 
rom.au)cd in a stooping posture, like one awaiting the 
stroke of the executioner; and at the Duke’s command 
the curtain flow back. A general “ Ah ! ah ! ” passed 
through the assembly. But Leonardo still remained 
stooping, his eyes rooted upon the pavement. Again, 
after a sudden stillness, burst forth the exclamation, 
“AhliihJ" 

And now Leonardo timidly niiscd his eyes, not daring 
to look at the picture, and yet not able to withhold his 
glance from taming in that direction. But the moment 
Qie painting encountered his uncertain gaze, he started 
bock as if struck by lightning. He looked again, and 
his beating heart assured him that he indeed lived: 
that all this was indeed reality, and not the delusion of 
a dream. The pearly tears gushed from his eyes; he 
stretched out his arms towards the picture, and cxclaimed, 
in a voice half choked by emotion,—“ Oh, Andreas ! 
Andreas! ” 

Before him, in finished beauty, he behold the- twelve 
Apostles, with the heavenly figure of the Redeemer, 
asthey had appeared to him on the.evening of hi.s 
trance. At length the Duke turned to Leonardo, 
and measuring him from head to foot with a long ex¬ 
pressive gaze, said to him, “ Truly, Miustcr Leonardo, 
you are a great painter; and the gold chain, with 
which unfortunately we arc not provided, shall not bo 
wanting.—But you, Fatlier Prior !—What say you to 
this! and what becomes of your penetration] Your 
reckoning will not hear the proof." Pale as death stood 
the monk, but made no answer, while louder on every 
side rose the noisy applause of the multitude; and, with 
the applause and the flattery with which the Master wan 
overpowered, a comparing look, first singly here and 
there, passed from the painting to the Prior, then fol¬ 
lowed suppressed smiles and Avhispers, then louder 
murmurs, and at length all voices burst out into the 
malicious chorus : “ 'Tis he ! ’Tis he !’’ while Ottaviano, 
approaching the picture, pointed with his right hand to 
the painting, and with his left to the Prior, and said,— 
“That is judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Lord and 
Master!’’ 

“ ’Tis he 1 ’Tis heanswered the delighted midti- 
uide; while the monks of the convent, concealed behind 
the throng, hating each other, and still more cordially 
hating the Prior, shouted louder than the rest, “ Atere ! 
Vere ! cst, est, est!" The Duke, too, pointed at the 
unhappy priest, distorted his mouth tea s:diric grin, and 
said, “ Est!’’ 

A bitter pang shot through Leonardo's bosom. It is 
true, he had at first been gratified with the low whis¬ 
pered recognition of Judas; but the now triumphant 
shouting of the assembly disgusted him, and he felt it 
was a,discord, destroying the harmony which the repre¬ 
sentation of a scene so Idcssod should have produced. 
It was only afterwards, when connoisseurs and lovers of 
the art lingered by the other figures of the picture, th.at 
more pleasurable feelings were re.stored, and that he hoard 
with cheerfulness the various criticisms which were 
bestowed upon his work. After this manner, therefore, 
did Leonardo da Vinci complete his picture of the Lord's 
Supper, and his fame spread throughout Milan. On the 
same day the whole population crowded to the refectorj’, 
many of them, however, less with the intention of givzing 
with holy devotion upon the noble picture, than out of 
curiosity to see the Judas Iscariot; for the Prior had 
contrived to draw upon himself the dislike of all, old and 
j'onng, rich and poor, chiefly on account of the baneful 
influence he exercised over the mind of the prince. 
Leonardo was completely overpowered by the burden of 
this fortunate day. Every one desired to see him; every 
one wished to entertain the man who had finished so 
great, so glorious a work; every one, according to his 
taste and his means, songlit to testify his admiration, 
and it was late at night before the painter succeeded in 
escaping from the throng, into the quiet asylum of his 
lonely chamber. 


Here, where for so long a time had been heard only 
sighs of hopelc.sB anguish, flowed now unrestrained tears 
of joy and gratitude. 

“ Thou hast kept tliy word, my faithful master!’’ 
exclaimed the happy one, his full heart panting for 
utterance. “ Oh, what can I do to render myself more 
worthy of thy fatherly love ] Henceforward my life shall 
Iks devoted to fulfilling thy instructions, even as I have 
practised them to this day !’’ 

Sleep, which had so long forsaken him, gently rocked 
the exhausted painter in her ams; and, as he slept, 
Andreas appeared to him, but his countenance was 
grave and stem. “ Wliat 1” .he spake angrily, “ thou 
bast faithfully followed my precepts'!—Oh, Leonardo! 
Thy heart is not yet free from earthly pollution. Love 
your enemies,—bless them that curse you,—do good to 
them that dospitefully use you; that is our Lord’s com¬ 
mandment. Hast thou kept this commandment] How 
often have I warned thee never to enter upon thy 
laboura in a spirit of petty malice, or to transfer to thy 
productions the hateful or disgusting peculiarities of an 
enemy] What were my words to thee in the last hour 
I spent upon earth ?—that such labours never 'attain 
immortality. Ha.st thou kept the promise thou madest 
me, when the angel-of death cabled me from thee] 
Thou turacst away in shame and remorse, for thy con¬ 
science awakcas: and now the truth dawns upon thee, 
that the pious devotion with which thy work was begun 
forsook thee, when, in Judas Iscariot, thou couldst pander 
to a base revenge. Thy object is attained; the Prior 
is trampled to the earth; never again will he have it in 
his power to injure thee. But this object might have 
been reached without also insulting him in his fall. 
A contemptible and secondary motive—the gratification 
of a moment—had more weight with thee, than the 
completion of a perfect work. And to this moment 
thou hast sacrificed the immortality of thy masterpiece. 
Yes, Leonardo, madly and sinfully hast thou cast .away 
the greater, to obtain the less. But thy sin was com¬ 
mitted in a time of heart-blindness; therefore pardon, as 
well as punishment, has been aw’arded thee; pardon, in 
that I W!VH i)ermittedto heartliee,in thy hour of greatest 
earthly need; (for it was indeed thy greatest, both as 
man and artLst,—henceforth none like it will darken th.v 
horizon;) for this pui'posc 1 returned upon earth ; and 
with the hues of heaven 1 painted the Lord of Glory. 
But I bring also thy punishment; for even this divine 
and. sacred portion of thy picture will not escape the sad 
consequence of thy sin. For this is the curse of evil, 
that the good with which it is mingled is involved in its 
destruction. How could the representation of that most 
holy feast of love be gifted with enduring excellence, 
when with thine own hand thou hadst degraded it into 
a farce—when the laugh of vulgar malice was permitted 
to desecrate a scene which should only have awakened 
deep and solemn devotion] Therefore thy painting 
must perish. Yes, my son, thy picture shall perish, 
hut not thy fame. Unskilful hands will seek to restore 
w'h.it time has despoiled; but, together with their touches, 
will all that is original gradually fall to dust. Only 
many thousand copies will tell to the most distant ages, 
how glorious tliat great original must have been. But 
none will give again the figure of the Lord as it there 
stands. To do this, is the pencil or graver of no mortal 
capable. The greatest ornament of thy painting will be 
lost, and in this consists thy greatest punishment. Future 
generations shall see only as in a dull mirror the divine 
countenance of the Redeemer as I have there depicted 
it, though even from the imperfect copy they will be 
exalted into a state of holy joy and admiration. But I 
enjoin upon thee silence reg^ing the assistance 1 have 
rendered thee. The knowledge that through this assist¬ 
ance alone thou and thy picture hare arrived at such 
distinction,—a knowledge which thou must lock up in 
a grateful heart, will keep thee humble amid the incense- 
clouds of praise; will purify and ennoble thy mind, by 
imparting to it a tone of pensireness, so that thou mayst 
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ever be ready to acknowledge, with humility and grati¬ 
tude, that every good which befaHa weak erring man 
comes from id)ove. It will teach thee also to appreciate 
the merits of others, even when these seek thine hurt. 
In thy writings alone thou art permitted to bury my 
secret; for no one will read them. They, and all thou 
hast laid down in them for the w'ell-being and happi¬ 
ness of mankind, shall rest quietly with the dead. The 
dust of solitary libraries will cover them, and thy 
labours shall lie hidden and useless, until, after long 
centuries, , a few sparks will escape from these ashes, into 
a luxurious and all-knowing w'orld too wise to bo in¬ 
structed. Thou sighest!—thou groanest 1 Bo com¬ 
forted, Leonardo. The evil- that it was my duty to 
announce to thee is now ended. Behold now the 
brighter prospect, w'hich thy loving master is permitted 
to display to thee.—^Like gold out of the fire, thou goest 
forth out of this last error. Low unworthy passion shall 
never more stain the purity of thy life. Thou wilt drink 
the bitter cup of persecution, but that will only conduce 
to thy perfection; and while others excel as artists, thou 
shalt be great and honourable as a man. Me thou shalt 
see no more upon earth, for thou wilt not again require 
my aid; but, in a better land—a land of uqdisturbed 
love'and felicity—we shall be reunited; and when thy 
last hour approaches, as I may not myself conduct thee 
over death’s gloomy threshold, I will send thee for a 
token my favourite flower,—the sacred, snow-white lily; 
when her fragrance greets thee, remember that it is the 
odour of Paradise. Then, on the bosom of the noblest 
of his .age, thou shalt sink into thy last slumber, in the 
arms of a king, as becometh Leonardo da Vinci! Earc- 
well, my son ! ” 

“ Oh! tarry a moment longer! ” cried Leonardo, “ my 
beloved master ! One word more respecting eternity !” 

In vain ! Andreas had disappeared; and wlicn Leo¬ 
nardo opened his eyes, the early dawn of Good Friday 
glimmered on the walls of his apartment. 

Strengthened and refreshed, a new life seemed to 
open before him. Sentence had l>een passed upon his 
picture, but it disturbed him not, for ho felt that it was 
Just. But the future which his master had i^'vealed to 
him awakened in his heart a feeling of noble exultation, 
softened hy a vein of tender melancholy. From that 
time forward his life was passed in Milan, in uninter¬ 
rupted pc.acc, and the esteem of iiis fellow-citizens, until 
his patron, the Duke, betrayed by his own crooked policy 
into the hands of Louis XIL, was carried prisoner into 
France. Upon this, Leonardo left Milan, and returned 
to his darling Florence, where, in company with Michel 
Angelo Buonarotti, ho produced many wonderful pic¬ 
tures. • Michel Angelo soon left Florence and went to 
Kome, where, together with Rafaello Tjangio, he became 
engaged in thos# important works which still shed such 
lustre on the names of both. • » . 

There were times when Leonardo da Vinci longed 
also to visit Rome, that his pencil might contribute to its' 
decoration; and for this purpose he travelled thither 
in the suite of Julian de Medicis. But the enmity 
of Buonarotti, who had already acquired firm footing 
there, ‘together with other circumstances, occasioned 
him so much soitow and mortiftotion, that ho voiy 
shortly •left Rome. But all these mortifications and 
persecutions he endured with the greatest mildness; 
never again degraded his noble art to be the avenger 
of his private wrongs, and lived, warmly loved and 
esteems, to an advanced age. It was then that 
he received the invitation to visit Prance. His hand, 
however, had now lost its firmness; he felt his bodily 
powers-wore decayed, and no longer capable of calling 
into •existence the once brilliant picturings of his 
fancy; he consigned his pencil, therefore, to eternal 
^t: while, honoured and beloved by old and young, 
“igh and low, he enjoyed a green old age. And when 
at length the weakness and infirmities of seventy-five 
years confined him at Fontainebleau to a sick-bed, and 
“IS eyes became dim, hi.s soul longed for the approach 


of that last hour u hieh was to unite him with his fidth- 
ful master in the abode of the blessed. One day, as he 
lay upon his couch in silent devotion, it seemed to him 
os if he heard the tones of an organ floating on the still 
air, accompanying the blessed words of Institution in 
the Holy Euchainst, as he had heard them on the 
threshold of the refectory in the Dominican convent at 
Milan; he perceived also that odour of Paradise, which 
Andreas had given him for a token. Joyfully he lifted 
his Muting head, and gazed through the opening door 
a garland of lilies, with their fragrant, snow-white 
bells, \fa& home into the room,—^they were the lilies of 
Fi-ance. The ma.ster sank back, smiling, whilst over 
him was whispered— 

Quando corpus morictnr, 

Fbc ut anima! donctur, 

Par<adisi gloria! • 

He breathed his last in the arms of the noble, chivalrous 
King of Franco, Francis the First. 


DUPAVEIAS ADVENTURE IN THE WELL. 
One morning, early in September 18;56, as Dufavel, one 
of the labourers employed in sinking a well at a place 
near Lyons, in Franco, was about to descend in order to 
begin ins w-ork, one of his companions called out to him 
not to go down, as the ground wiis giving way, and 
threatened to fall in. Dufavel, however, did not profit 
by the warning, but, exclaiming, “ I shall have plenty 
of time to go down for my basket first,” he entered the 
well, which was sixty-two feet in depth. When about 
half way down, he heard some largo stones falling; but 
he nevertheless continued his descent, and rcauhed the 
bottom in safety. After placing two pieces of plank in 
his basket, he was preparing to reascend, when ho sud¬ 
denly heard a crashing sound above his head, and, look¬ 
ing up, ho saw five of the side sujiports of the well 
breaking at once. Greatly alarmed, bo shouted for 
assistance us loudly as he was able; but the next mo¬ 
ment a large mass of the sandy soil fell upon him, pre¬ 
cluding the possibility of bis escape. By a singular 
good fortune, tlie broken supports fell together in such 
a manner, that they formed a species of arch over his 
head, and prevented the sand from pouring down, which 
must have smothered him at once. To all appearance, 
however, lie was separated from the rest of the world, 
and doomed to perish by suffocation or famine. He had 
a wife and cliild, ivlio now came into his mind, and the 
thought of them made him feel still more bitterly his 
imprudent ohstmacy in descending into tlic well, after 
being ivarncd of tlie danger to wliich lie was exposing 
himself. 

But although Dufavel regretted the past and feared 
for the future, he did not give way to despair. Culm 
and self-possessed, ho raised his heart in prayer to God, 
and adopted every precaution in his power to prolong 
his life. His basket was fastened to the cord by which 
he had descended ; and when his comrades above began 
to pull the rope, in the hope of drawing him up to the 
surface, he observed that, in their vain efforts, they were 
causing his basket to strike against the broken planks 
above him in such a manner, as to bring down stones 
and other things. Ho therefore cut the rope with his 
knife, which he had no sooner done, than it was drawn 
up hy those at the top of the well; and, when his friends 
saw the rope so cut, they knew that he must be alive, 
and determined to make every exertion to save him. 

The hole made by the passage of this rope through 
the sand that iiad fallen in, was of the greatest use to 
Du&vel: through it he received a supply of fresh air, 
and, after a while, his friends contrived to convey food 
to him, and even to speak to him. Of course ho was in 
utter darkness; but ho yeas enabled, in a curious man¬ 
ner, to keep a reckoning of time. A large fly was shut 

• LiUTally,—“ IVlicii tlie iKidy nl-iiH t!iu, grant that tu the neul 
may he given the glin-y o!’ I’iirailiB;, " 
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up vith him, and kept him company all the time that 
ho remained there. When he heard it buzzing about, 
ho knew that it was day, and when the fly was silent, he 
knew "that it was night. The fly boarded as well as 
lodged with him: he was as careful as he could not to 
interrupt ‘it while taking its share of his meal; when 
he touched it, it would fly away, buzzing as if oileiided, 
but soon return again. He often said afterwai-ds, that 
the company of this fly had been a great consolation to 
him. 

More skilful persons than the poor labourers of the 
Tillage of Champvert were soon enraged in the attempt 
to liberate Dufavel. Tlie municipal authorities of Lyons 
l>rocurod.thc assistance of a band of military miners, 
who, under the direction of experienced oftieem, began 
to form a subterranean passage for the purpose of reliev¬ 
ing him. 1‘rayera for his safety were diuly offered up in 
the churches of Lyons, and the most intense interest pre¬ 
vailed : it was found necessary to erect a banneade, and 
station a guard of soldiers round the scene of the acci¬ 
dent, to keep off the flocking crowd from the neighbour¬ 
hood, all eager to obtain news, and see what was being 
done. 

The cavity at the bottom of the well, over wliich the 
wooden rafters had so providentially formed a sort of 
roof, was at first about seven feet in height; but owing 
fo the sand constantly running through, and pressing 
down the roof from above, by the third day the space 
became so small, that the poor man could no longcr 
.stand, or even sit upright, but was crushed upon the 
ground in a peculiarly painful manner, his legs doubled 
under him, and his head pressed on one side agaiust his 
left shoulder. Ilis arms, how'cvor, were free, and ho 
used his knife to cut away such parts of the wood work 
as particularly incommoded him, and to widen the hole 
the passage of the rope had made. Through this hole, 
by means of a small bottle, soup and wine were let down 
to him, and, after a few days, wdiat was quite as impor- 
fjint, a narrow bag to receive and bring to the surface 
the constantly accumulating sand, which must soon 
have smothered him, if this means of removing it had 
not been devised, and he had not had strength and 
energy for such a painful labour as the constantly filling 
•and refilling the bag soon became. Of course, auy^cs- 
■fure from above would have forced in the temporary 
roof, so that nothing could bo attempted in the W'ay of 
removing the moss of sand, &c., that had fallen in. 
They dared not to touch the surface above; but they 
contrived, by means of a tube, to speak to him. A 
cousin of his, himself a well-digger, was let down for 
this purpose. This man spoke to Dufavel, and assured 
him the miner's were making progress, and would soon 
reach him: he inquired after his wiie and child, and 
charged his cousin to tell her from him, to be of good 
cheer, and not lose heart; at this time he had been a 
week in the well. 

Day succeeded day, and still the expectations of the 
miners were deceived They worked night and day, but 
such was the treacherous nature of the soil, that neither 
pickaxe nor shovel could be used: the foremost miner 
worked upon his knees, inserting cautiously a fiat piece 
of wood into the groimd, and afterwards gathering up 
with his hands, and passing to those behind hurt, the 
sand Trdtieh ho thus di.sturbed. On the twelfth day of 
his imprisonment, they calculated they were only twelve 
inches from him, and yet it took them two days longer 
before they were able to reach him. Every minute the 
ground was giving way; audit sometimes took them 
many hours to repair the damage that a single moment 
had produced. Besides, they felt it necessary to pro¬ 
ceed with the utmost naution, when they approached 
Dufavel; for there was great reason to fear, whenever 
an opening was made, the masSkOf sand above his 
head would fall down and suftbuato him. At length, 
about two o’clock in the morning of Friday, 16th Sep¬ 
tember, tiiey made a small opening into the well, just 
above his shoulders. The poor man shouted for joy, 


and was able with his knife to assist in extricating him¬ 
self. He was carefully conveyed along the horizontal 
gallery, and wrapped in blankets before he was drawn 
up into the open air. Several medical men were in 
attendance, ana one of them had him conveyed to his 
house, and put to bod. 

We will not attempt to describe Dufavel’s happy 
meeting with his wife, nor the tears of joy which ne 
shed over his infant boy, who did not at first recognise 
him, muffled up as ho was obliged to be to protect him 
from the cold, and his chin covered with a beard of more 
than a fortnight’s growth. In the evening, he was so 
well, that Doctor Bienvenu consented to his being con¬ 
veyed to his own home; and he was accordingly trans¬ 
ported thither in a litter, attended by a great concourse 
of happy and thankful spectators. 

PALM LEAVES. 

Sclfci Oricnlat Talcs, 

• I, THE PAIR Of SLUTERS. 

'J’llERE once lived in Bagdiid a merchant, named 
Ahu-Casem, who was quite notorious for his covet¬ 
ousness. Notwithstanding his great wealth, his 
clothes were all in rags and tatters. His turban 
was composed of a large cloth, whose colours were 
no longer distinguishable; but, above all the other 
articles of his dress, his slippers attracted every¬ 
body’s attention. The soles of them were armed 
with huge nails; the upper leather was composed 
of as many pieces as a beggar’s cloak; for, during 
Ihc ten years they had been slippers, the cleverest 
cobblers of Bagdad had used all their skill in fas¬ 
tening tlje shreds togetlier. Of necessity, there¬ 
fore, they had become so weighty, that when people 
wanted to describe .anything very heavy, they 
compai'cd it to Ca.sem’s slippers. 

As this merchant was one day walking througli 
the great bazaar of the city, a considerable stock 
of glass was oifered to him a great bargain, and he 
very gladly agreed to purchase it. Some days 
afterwards, lie heard that an unfortunate dealer in 
precious balms was reduced to sell only rose-water, 
as a last resource. He turned this poor man's 
misery to account, bought all his rose-water for 
half its value, and was consequently in the best of 
humours. 

It is the custom of Oriental merchants, when 
they have made a successful bargain, to ^ve a feast 
of rejoicing; but this our niggard would not do. 
He thought it more profitable to bestow a little 
extra indulgence upon himself; and therefore he 
went to the bath, a luxury to which he had not for 
a long time treated himself. Whilst he was taking 
off his clothes, one of his friends (so, at least, he 
called him, but such niggards seldom have a friend) 
said to him, that it was quite time for him to leave 
off his slippers, which had made him quite a bye- 
word in the city, and buy a new pah’. “ I have 
been thinking of it for some time,” answered Casern; 
“ but, when I look well at them, they are not so 
very bad, but that they may do a little more ser¬ 
vice.” Speaking thus,,he undressed, and went into 
the bath. 

Whilst he wag there, the Cadi of Bagdad entered, 
and because Casern was ready before the Judge, he 
went out first. He dressed, Wt sought in vain for 
his slippers. Another pair stood vmere his own 
blight to have been, ana our careful man soon per- 
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suadcd himself that the friend who had given him 
such good advice while he was undressing, had 
made nhn a present of these new ones. He put 
them on with ;nuch satisfaction, and left the baths 
with the intention of thanking his friend for them. 

But, unhappily, the slippers belonged to the Cadi; 
and when he had finished bathing, his slaves sought 
in vain for them; they could only find in their 
stead a miserable pair, which were immediately 
recognised as Casern’s. The porter soon ran after 
him, and brought him back to the Cadi, as detected 
in a theft. The Judge, provoked at the unblushing 
.avarice of the old miser, imme(b.ately sent him to 
prison; and, in order to avoid the open shame due 
to a thief, he had to pay richly: the law condemned 
him to give the w orth of a hundred pair of slippers 
if he would escape with a whole skin. 

As soon as he was safe out of gaol, he revenged 
himself upon the cause of his trouble. In his rage, 
he threw the slippers into the Tigris, which flowed 
beneath his window, so that he might never set 
eyes upon them again; but it was to be otherwise. 
A few days afterwards, some fishermen, on drawing 
i.p their liet, found it unusually heavy; they thought 
they had gained a treasure; but, alas! nothing was 
there but Casern’s slippers, the nails of which had 
torn the net so much, that it would take whole 
days to mend it. 

Full of indignation against Casein and his slip- 
jiers, they threw them in at his window, which was 
just then open ; and as, unluckily, all the flasks of 
beautiful rose-water which he had bought were 
neatly ranged beneath the window, those heavy 
iron foes fell upon them, the bottles were broken, 
and all the rose-w ater spilt upon the floor. 

Casern’s horror, when he entered his apartment, 
may be better imagined than described. “ Detest¬ 
able slippers!” he exclaimed, tearing his beard, 
“ you shall not do me any further mischief.” He 
took a spade, and ran witli them into his garden, 
a here he hastily dug a hole to bury his slippers ; 
ivbcn, unhappily, one of hi.s neiglitiours, who had 
long meditated some miscliief against him, hap- 
I'ened to look through his window, and saw him 
bard at work, digging Ibis liolc. Without delay, 
he ran to the Governor of the city, and told him, as 
a secret, that Casern had found a great treasure in 
his garden. This was (|uite enough to arouse the 
Governor’s cupidity; and it was all in vain that our 
miser declared he had not found anything, hut 
had only buried his old slippers. In vain he dug 
them up again, and brought them forth in presence 
of the Judge; the Governor had made up bis mind 
to have money, and Casern was obliged to purchase 
his release with a large sum. 

In utter despair, he left the Governor’s, carrying 
his expensive slippers in his hand, while in his 
heart he wished them far away. “ Why,” said he, 
‘‘should 1 thus carry them in my hand to my own 
disgrace?” So he threw them into an aqueduct not 
far from the Governor’s palace. “ Now,” said he, 
‘‘ I shall hear no more of you; you have cost me 
money enough—away with you from my sight!” 
But, alas! the slippers stuck fast in the mud of the 
aqueduct. This was enough; in a few hours the 
stream was stopped, the water overflowed; the wa¬ 
termen ran together, for theGo.vernor’s cellars were 
inundated, and for all this trouble and misfortune 
t-asem’s slippers were answerable! Tlie watermen 
soon discovered the unlucky cause of the mischief, 
und as quickly made it known. The owner of the 


slippers was taken into custody, and as this ap- 
eated to be a vicious revenge upon the Governor, 
e was sentenced to atone for it by paying a larger 
fine than either of the foregoing ones. But the 
Governor gave the slippers carefmly back to him. 

“ What now shall I do with you, ye accursed 
slippers ?” said poor Casern. “ I have given you 
over to the elements, and they have returned you, 
to cause me each time a greater loss; there remains 
but one means—now I will bum you.” 

“ But,” continued he, shaking them, '■ you are 
so soaked with mud and water, that I must first lay 
you to dry in the sun ; but 1 will take good care 
you do not come into ray house again." With these 
w'ords he went up to the flat roof of the house, 
and laid them under the vertical rays of the sun. 

Yet had not misfortune tried all her powers against 
him; indeed, her latest stroke was to be the 
hardest of all. A neighbour’s pet monkey saw the 
slippers, jumped from his master’s roof on to Ca¬ 
sern’s, seized upon and dragged them about. While 
he thus played with them,tlie unlucky slippers fell 
down and alighted on the licad of a woman who 
was standing in the street below. Her luisbaii<l 
brought hi.s grievance before the Judge, and Cascni 
had to atone lor this more heavily tlmn for aught 
before, for his innocent slijqiers had oearly killed 
one of his fellow-creatures. “ Just Judge,” said 
Casern, with an earnestness which made even the 
Cadi smile, “ I will endure and pay all and eveay- 
thing to winch you have condemned me, only I ask 
your protection against those hnplacablc enemies, 
which have been the agents of all my trouble nnd 
distress to this hour—I mean these miserable slip¬ 
pers. They have brought me to poverty, disgrace, 
ay, even to peril of my life ; and who knows what 
else m.ay follow? Be just, () noble Cadi, and make 
a determination that all misfortunes which can he 
clearly ascribed to the evil spirit which haunts 
these slippers, may be visited upon them, and iu)t 
upon me.” 

Tlie Judge could not deny Casern's request: he 
kept tliose disturbers of public and i)rivaf,c peace in 
liis own possession, thinking he conld give no hettt;r 
lesson to the miser than this which he had now learnt 
at so much expense, namely, that it is hotter to 
buy a new p.air of slippers when the old ones are 
worn out! 

♦— 

[ 111 Original (^ontributlont un<l*r thU hojid, the Name, real nr asyiimc*!. 
of the CtmtribMtnr U printed In Small ('npitaU under the title; in 
Seinctionst it is printer! in Italic* at the end.] 

TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. ! 

Thou Moesom, bright with autumn rtvw, | 

And coloured with the heaven's own blue, ; 

That openest when tlie quiet light | 

Succeeds the keen and nosty night; i 

Tlmu comeat not when violets lean I 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columliiiies, in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and cora’st alone, 

When woods are tore and birds are flown. 

And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through Its fringes to the sky. 

Blue—^hluB—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near tq me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to heaven as I depart. 

Hrfauh 
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THE OEIGIN OP THE MOSS-KOSB. 

(From the German.) ■ 


BY MUSI. ABDY. 

A SpimT of air gaily roamed o’er the flowers, 

Sleep fell on his eyelids—he needed repose, 

And sought for a refuge from dews and fiom showers, 
Ileneath the rich leaves of a beautiful rose: 

The Spirit awakened, and eager to grant ' 

Some boon to the flower that bad saved him from harm; 

Oh! tell me,”he nmmiurcd, “ thy wish or thy want;" 
*' I ask,” said the rose, “ one additional charm.” 

The Spirit bewailed the fair flower’s discontent; 

I may not,” he sighed, “ to improve thee presume; 
How balmy, how sweet, is thy exquisite scent! 

How lovely thy shape! and how vivid thy bloom! ” 

Yet still to his promise resolved to be true. 

His fancy he tasked some new grace to propose. 

Then smiled, waved his wings, and exultingly threw 
A veil of soft clustering moss o'er the Rose. 

The Rose's vain sisters rejoiced in their pride. 

That their channs had not suffered so grievous a loss; 
But brief was their triumph—all passed ihera aside. 

To gaze on the Rose with the vesture of moss 
Revealing this truth—that though gladly we greet 
Attractions and grace that our senses enthrall. 

We never can deem them entirely complete. 

Till humility casts her soft veil o’er them all. 


THE BEST EPITAPH. 

BY S. W. PTKTMBUE. 

Tv yon wide clmrchyand’s meanest nook. 
Where sunbeams rarely fall, 

A lonely grave o’ershadowed lies 
Beneath the ivied wall. 


tr|ed .the strength of these firg^ then finding that ho 
could neither get over nor under, he turned round, and, 
at a full trot, made the circuit of the church, and got to 
the other side of the poles by another path. Here was 
no straying aboht, and at last finding his way, but a fixed 
resolve, to go roufid, as if an idea had at once fiashed 
across his mind. Another day, a waggon had been put 
standing in the narrowest part of his rood to the stable; 
he looked and tried each side, but found there was not 
space enough for him to pass; he took very little time for 
consideration, but put his breast agafnst the back part of 
the waggon, and shoved it on to a wider part of the road, 
then deliberately passed on one side to his stable. Could 
human wisdom have done better? But to crown all his 
manoeuvres, I mention the following as being, I consider, 
very extraordinary. During the winter a large wide drain 
had been made, and over this strong planks Iwd been 
placed for our friend, the cart horse, to pass over to his 
stabje. It had snowed during the night, and froze very 
hard in the morning. How he passed over the plonks 
on going out to work I know not, but on being turned 
loose from the cart at breakfast, he came up to them, 
and I saw his fore-feet slip; he drew back immediately, 
and seemed for a moment at a loss how to get on. Close 
to these planks a cart-load of sand had been placed; ho 
put his fore-feet on this, and looked wistfhlly to the 
other side of the drain. The boy who attends this 
horse, and who had gone round by another path, seeing 
him stand there, called him. The horse immediately 
turned round, and set about scraping the sand most 
vigorouslj', first with one foot then the other. The 
boy, perhaps wondering what he would be at, waited to 
sec. When the planks were completely covered with 
sand, the horse turned round again, and unhesitatingly 
walked over, and trotted up to his stable and driver.— 
Sporting Magadne. 


iHo pompous stone records the name 
Or virtues of the dead; 

All osier-girded sod alone 
Betrays the lowly bed. 

■yet oft at eve the village poor 
To that lone spot repair, 

And wear the grass that grows around, 
And weep in silence there. 

Ill vain proud urns and monuments 
Invite their feet to stay; 

As onward, to the nameless grave, 
'Tliey urge their mournful way. 

All! what avails the record vain, 
Whence sprung 1 to wliom allied;— 
Too often but tlie incense liasc 
AVhich Interest burns to Pride. 

Tliine, grs^hdeur, be tlic crested tomb, 
The praises Insincere; 

” The poor man’s friend” my title be. 
Mg epitaph—his tear. 

-^- 

itttsceltantous. 


EXCELLENCE OE THE BRITlsn POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

OuB political system is placed in a just correspondence 
and symmetry with the order of the world, and wii.h the 
mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com¬ 
posed of transitory parts; wherein, by the disposition of 
a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the great mys¬ 
terious incorporation of the human race, the whole, at 
one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but in a 
condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through 
tiro varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and 
progression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature 
in the conduct of the State, in what we iipprovc we arc 
never wholly new ; in what we retain we arc never wholly 
obsolete. By adhering in this manner, and on those 
principles, to our forefathers, wc arc guided not by the 
superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philo¬ 
sophic analogj'. In this choice of inlicritancc, wo have 
given to our iVame of polity the image of a relation in 
blood; bending up the constitution of our country with 
our dearest domestic tics; adopting our fundamental 
laws into tho bosom of our family aifcctions ; keeping 
inseparable, and cherishing with tho warmth of all their 
combined and mutually-reflected charities, our State, 
our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars.— 


1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nolhing of iiiy own, hut the string that tics 
them.”— Montaigne. _ 

b 

SAGACITY OF A CABT HORSE. 

Direotly oppoMte my residence a church is being 
erected, and during its progress temporary sheds have 
b^nputup for the use of the workmen,and one as a stable 
for a very fine cart horse, the property of tho builder. The 
extreme docility of this animal attracted my attention to 
him, and since that some of his manoeuvres appear to me 
to terder strongly on the sense and the powers of reflec¬ 
tion. Hisstablewasqrectcd at oncendof thechurch: on one 
occasion two poles had been fiistened across his usual road 
to it, in order to strengthen tliescafiTolding; ho went up, 
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THE CHANCES OP FORTUNE. 

“ It cannot bo too often repeated,” observes Ma¬ 
dame de Stael, “ that the experience, whether of 
individuals or of nations, fiimishes to them but one 
favourable moment for securing good fortune or 
power; that moment must bfe seized as it flies; for 
the happy Chance seldom returns a second time in 
the course of the same destiny; and, to hini vrho 
has let it slip, there remains for the rest of his life 
only the bitter experience of continued reverses.” 
These words are little more than a paraphrase of 
the well-known passage of Shakspeare, which we 
cannot doubt Madame de Stael had in her eye when 
she wrote them. 

" Thera it • tide in'the tlRdrt of men 
Vhieb, token at the Sood, leoda on to fortune; 

Omitted, oU the voyage of thedr life 
tslNmnd in thallowa and in mlKTle!i." 


We should be sorry to acquiesce, without sojne 
reservation, in the view of our destiny exhibited 
either in the lady’s prose or the poets versM. 
We cannot think so hardly of our common lot, as to 
represent to ourselves the whole family of imb as 
receiving, among the innumerable openings of foi^ 
tune presented to each during his tiiree score and 
ten years, but one that leads to happmess, <wd 
enjoying but one fleeting moment of opportunity 
to enter upon it. What fearful odds would there be 
against any man’s escaping the shoals and misenes 
m so dubious a voy^e! What hope 
us reasonably entertain, that, among the nunreewnw 
accidents of a changcftil life, he shmild wW tm 
skill, or piesence of mind, or good W 

seize upon the one right chance at the on* ngnt 

***^1 must not, however, rashly impeach the pMlo- 
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sophjr of our own matchless poet, or of the acute 
and ingenious Frenchwoman. P^ciplps may be 
sufficiently true for<^llthe purposes ar limited ot 
occasional appUca^qu, whipn become^lsaaiaddaiir 
gerous if held forth as univeie^ llws. We may 
safely admit, that it would he false to lay it down as 
one of the fixed laws of our being, that, one chance 
of success suffered to pass unimproved, the shadows 
of disappointment ana reverse sink down upon our 
fortunes, never to be lifted off or dispersed, for it' 
would be contradictory of our daily experience; 
and that it would be, moreover, a most mischievous 
thing for any man to believe in as a general law, 
because tending to induce a fatalism of the most 
disheartening character, and to paralyse every 
effort to redeem the errors of youth and inexpe¬ 
rience ; and yet leave ourselves room for asserting, 
that, taken in a restricted sense, and applied to a 
special description of circumstances, it is a principle 
founded in sound philosophy, and susceptible of a 
most salutary application to the business of life, 
that an opportunity for securing any of fortune's 
gi'Sat prizes, once presented and not fahen advan¬ 
tage of, seldom or never returns a second time to the 
same man. 

The lines quoted from Shakspeare are placed by 
him in the mouth of Brutus, immediately before the 
battle ©f Philippi. The philosophic Homan em¬ 
ploys them to vindicate his determination, in oppo¬ 
sition to the advice of Ws friend and colleague 
Cassius, to peril the fate ortiis cause upon the issue 
of a decisive’battle. The disastrous result would 
appear to give^'ather a denial than a practical con¬ 
firmation to the soundness of the application of the 
principle in that particular case. Indeed, it may 
be doubted, w'hether the main intention of the cha¬ 
racter of Brutus, as drawn by Shakspeare, was not 
to illustrate the inadequacy of mere theoretical 
wisdom, unsupported b^ practical experience, to 
grapple with the difficulties of a great emergency, 
and the danger of rashly applying the refined con¬ 
clusions of philosophy, gained m the closet by mere 
study and reflection, and without a sufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with the qualities and powers of the 
material agents with wdiich they are to be wrought 
out, to the actual business of life. He, most pro¬ 
bably, meant us to infer, that the plain common- 
sense and military experience of Cassius, the 
practised soldier and man of the world, w ould have 
been a safer guide in a question of mere strategy, 
than the w ell-sounding speculations of his philo¬ 
sophic friend, who, with the characteristic dogmatism 
of a mere theorist, bearing down all opposition by 
the weight of his unrivalled moral character, and 
confident in the soundness of his judgment, not so 
much from overweening self-conceit as from abso¬ 
lute inexperience, assumed the guidance of affairs 
which he had not sufficient practical knowledge to 
tHrect. We may, therefore, with much likelihood, 
contend that, so far from asserting unqualifiedly, and 
to its extreme extent, the principle expressed in the 
passage quoted, it was part of Shakspeare’s object 
to expose the danger of rashly or ignorantly ap¬ 
plying such speculations to actual affairs. He res¬ 
cues it from undue contempt, by putting it into the 
mouth'of the wisest and most philosoplw character 
he had ever drawn; but he makes the result show 
that it is not by acting upon nice quillets of.phi¬ 
losophy, but by the skill derived firom actual, 
experience, that an important enterprise can be I 
cofidueted to a successful issue. 


Madame de Stael unquestionably announces the 
principle broadly and unqualifiedly, as one that she 
herself fully beeves in. . The aDseiii^ of qnalifi.- 
cation, hoWev^, m^ vely 4hi^ be ^en for one 
bf those artifi^uf rhetdrig, ^per tb writings of 
the class to whi^ the work belongs in which the 
passage in question is to be found, wmeh are intended 
to give emphasis to a statement which, if guarded 
by all the reservations required by strict* logic in 
works-of pure reasoning, would fall coldly and in¬ 
effectually on the ear. In works of a declamatory 
character, one of the most effectual means of per¬ 
suasion is the unhesitating confidence with which 
the writer commits himself to assertions whiiffi will 
not bear a very minute examination ; it shows him 
to be in earnest; and we give him credit for having 
satisfied himself on better grounds than he is able 
to show to I nay, the sli|^t touch of paradox in¬ 
volved rather enlists pur sympathies than shocks 
onr reason. We must, therefore, not reject such a 
statement of a principle or philosophical law as 
unworthy of attention, because it will not bear a 
kind of criticism ifor which it was never intended. 
In the present instance, Madame de Stael is speak- 
mg of the errors committed by the Constituent 
Assemb^, which gave its first form and body 
to the in-ench Revolution. She represents it as 
having had the destiny of France placed in its 
bands, during the interval between the fail of the 
BMtile on the 14th of July, and the removal of the 
Royal Family and Legislature from Versailles to 
Paris, on the 6th October, 1789. That interval 
rightly used, she contends, would have enabled 
it to secure the liberties and future welfare of 
France; but, having been suffered to pass unim¬ 
proved, its uses neglected or misunderstood, a 
second opportunity of saving their country, for the 
same men, was not within the range of reasonable 
probability. So applied and limited, we cannot 
refuse our assent to the proposition, or, at all 
events, brand it as false in principle or mischievous 
in practice. 

There is a kind of superstition in such matters, 
which most men have a tendency to cherish. The 
wisest of us has some hankering after a belief in 
lucky days, in favourable or unfavourable omens, 
in the existence of more things in heaven and 
earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy. We 
hold more firmly than we are often aware of, by the 
persuasion of some mysterious and unseen agency, 
undefined even to our own minds, and which we 
should not care to be asked to define,—some power 
whose seat is higher than earth, yet lower than 
heaven,—a fate—which gives a direction to. our for¬ 
tunes, and governs the results of our actions, on 
principles apparently'capricious, or at least inex- 

S licable to our reason. It is this which, in former 
ays, gained for the reveries of judicial astrology, 
admission into minds at the same time fully imbued 
not merely with philosophy, bat with sound r^- 
gious truth; and which stRl, although, in these 
matter-of-fact times, every year clears away some 
of the not unpleasi'og twflight which used to hang 
over certain regions of our belief, leads many a 
devout Christian, in every walk of life, to mingle 
with his habitual reliance upon the good providence 
of God, a clinging belief in something else, as in¬ 
fluencing his destiny—he does not weU &ow what— 
which it would greatly disturb bis religious feelings 
to be compelled tg embody to his own mind by 
(pving it a name. 
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It may be partiy some touch of this superstitious 
feeliug, which causes us to hold strongly by the 
persuasion t^t every man’s life has its taming 
point its crisis, which colours, for good or evil, the 
remainder of his career, It is a Lelief, however, 
which we are fully persuaded has more than super¬ 
stition to rest upon, and foirms part of the creed of 
almost every observer of human life; pot in the 
extravagant sense which we have tdready dis¬ 
claimed, as dooming us to but one chance of hap¬ 
piness or success against numberless chances of 
misery and disappointment, but according to a 
more sober and regulated understanding of it. 
The best evidence of the general acceptance of 
such a persuasion, is the large proportion of the 
most successful works of fiction whose interest 
hinges upon circumstances bearing more or less 
directiy upon it. ITie authors of such works 
delight to fix our attention upon some one event, 
often an apparentiy trivial* occurrence, from which 
issues an influence, good or evil, as the nature of 
the narrative may require, which pervades its 
whole course; and the watching for the return of 
this influence at every important turn of the storj', 
with the feeling of gratified surprise at its occa¬ 
sional, often unexpected, appearance, constitutes 
one of the most exciting pleasures of that descrip¬ 
tion of reading. Such a mode of viewing our con¬ 
dition and fortunes would not continue to please, 
had it not some foundation in truth and nature. 

The biographies of several of the men who have 
risen to the highest professional eminence, fur¬ 
nish us with striking illustrations of the road to 
high fortune having been entered upon at some 
unexpected turning, by a narrow opening, which 
common observation would have overlooked,— 
which common sagacity would have deemed a 
deviation from the true path—from the difficulties 
of which common industry or courage would have 
shrunk. Such things we generally call fortunate 
chances, and, in one sense, they are so; they are 
opportmiities for distinction or success, which no 
merit, no genius, no industry, can create. But 
they are not so' rare in their occurrence, as is the 
combination of endowments required to seize hold 
and make a right use of them. Some there may 
be, the very step-children of fortune, to whom they 
are never presented; but how much more fre¬ 
quently is It the case, that we have been either 
oreamingly unconscious of their presence, or too 
indolent to take advantage of them, or wanting in 
skill rightly to use them! It is the combination of 
sagacity to perceive the opportunity, energy and 
activity to act upon it, presence of mind to act 
exactly at the proper pioment, and skill to turn it 
rightly to advantage, which makes the fortunate 
man—the man whom one of those things called 
lucky chances raises to wealth and distinction. 

We may suppose the aspirants for the gifts of 
fortune to be like men stationed at different points 
by the side of a road, along which the goddess 
passes in her chariot at a swift and steady pace, 
standing still for no one, but ready to carry forward 
to a happy goal whoever can spring up and take 
nis seat by her side. Noiseless in her approach, 
she must oe careftilly watched for; and ho whose 
fflind has been occupied by a hundred frivolities, 
Mds that she has phased him long before he 
weamt that she was near. The rash man springs 
foo soon, and, failing under the horses’ feet, lies 
stunned and senseless in the dust; then, recover- 


ii^ himself after she is far out of sight, limps 
off a cripple for life, The timid man, fearing a 
similar mischance, shakes his head and turns de- 
spondingly away. The indolent man would gladly 
step up if she would only stop for a moment, but 
he cannot risk such a leap; he prefers taking his 
j chance of what may yet cast up by way of.con- 
I yeyance less difficult of entrance. The unready, or 
irresolute man, gets up with the full purpose of 
doing what man can in the matter; he considers 
how he shall best prepare himself for the spring; 
which leg he shall put foremost; whether he will 
leap before she has quite come up to him, or 
after she is a little past, and vaiious other matters; 
but before he can make up his mind on the half of 
these points, she has flown past, and his oppor¬ 
tunity is gone. But one man alone of many, 
watchful, resolute, composed,—^neither hurrying be¬ 
fore the time, nor lagging behind it,—well prepared 
beforehand, and having accurately calculated his dis¬ 
tance,—with a firm foot and fearless spirit, springs 
ill just as she is passing by him, and is borne on¬ 
ward in triumph and safety to receive the rewai-d 
of his courage and skill. For the rest, some trudge 
onwards on foot, some are taken up by other and 
humbler conveyances, and depositca at a humbler 
resting-place than their fortunate companion has 
been received into; soine get foundered in the 
mud, luid perish by the way. 

Taking, then, a somewhat lower ground than 
Shakspearc ami Madame do Staiil have done, wo 
may safely assort it for a truth, without mcnnitig 
to discourage any attempt to retrieve jinst errors, 
or to make up for past neglect, that one oppor¬ 
tunity allowed to slip past unimproved, a second 
will not be presented which can be turned to the 
same account. The tide having turned, does not 
flow again for that man; it is an ebb which con¬ 
tinues to recede till the day of his death. There 
is no day on which something may not be done, 
but less than might have been done the day before; 
and far, far less than might have been done Lad the 
tide been taken at the flood. 

'The practical lesson whicli we think ought to be 
drawn from this, is the value of present lime ; the 
portion of time with which alone, ox at least 
mainly, we have to do. it is difficult, but it is neces¬ 
sary, to fix upon our minds the conviction, that 
not some imjiortant moment yet to come, but the 
ordinary common-place-looking one now actually 
ill our hands, may perchance be the turning point 
of our fortunes. If, while idly lamenting the past, 
or listlessly speculating upon tlie future, we suffer 
the present to pass away without being turned to 
its proper account, wc sufier, beyond all. question, 
a loss which can never be recovered; and, for any¬ 
thing we can tell, we are letting slip the one great 
chance of our lives. For it has this peculiarity, 
that we never know when it is presented to ns. 
It sounds no trumpet before it to call our atten¬ 
tion to its approach. It comes silently and 
stealthily upon us, bearing nothing about it to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the crowd of every-day times and 
occurrences by which it is surrounded. To make 
■sure of it we must make sure of all. How many a 
man of genius and accomplishment is there now 
wearing out his life in the struggle to make way 
against a receding current, who might have been 
standing on the very topmost pinnacle of fortune, 
had he been sufficiently watchful to take the tide 
at the flood! 
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BEAUCHAMPS.—A Tiw. , 

Chap. II. 

(Continued from page it).} 

At the time of my leaving Knlgbt«WDod, Mary was, 

I think, about fifteen; Mark Gifford four years older. 
Their mutual aifeetion seemed so to have grown with 
their wowth, so deeply to have taken root in the heart 
(tt ea^, and so likely to ripen into a Ml'and lasting 
attachment, that, as I before observed, the intelligence of 
Mark’s union with Harriet Tracey took me by surprise ; 
but enough of these reminiscences. 

I resolved on visiting Bath. Julia Tracey was still 
unmarried; and, although she had long ceased to be an 
object of particular interest, she had never been for¬ 
gotten ; in short, there was no saying what, after all, 
might not happen. Discovering, however, that an old 
and favourite servant of Mrs. Gifford's, and whom I well 
remembered, was still residing at Fordover, I resolved, 
before leaving the country, to call upon her; partly with 
a view to obtmn information concerning Mary Deane, of 
whose history I knew only, that, on the death of Mrs. 
Gifford, she had gone to reside with some of her father’s 
family. From a passage in one of Mark’s letters, written 
about tliat' period, I feared that she had not been well 
provided for by her aunt; and although he had, pro¬ 
bably, taken upon himself the care of relieving her from 
all embarrassments of a pecuniary nature, I could not 
but suspect that there were other claims, which, though 
gaining by independence the power, he had lost the 
inclination to fulfil. At all events, I wished to leam 
the iwesent residence of Miss Dcgnc; and, as the ad¬ 
vanced age and infirm health of Mr. Penrose hod 
obliged him to resign thp care of his parish to'a Curate, 
I knew no one more likely than old llannah to satisfy 
me on that point. 

To her cottage I accordingly repaired; and, on enter¬ 
ing the neat kitchen, found it necessarj', in the first 
place, to identify myself with the Master Harry of olden 
time; and next, I had to be well settled in an arm¬ 
chair, ‘and drink currant wine, besides answering a 
variety of, questions," before I could gain, in my turn, 
the slightest particle of information. After a time, 
however, Hannah recovering from the surprise which 
ihy entrance had occasion^, recollections of former 
days, of her old mistress, and all appertaining to Beau¬ 
champs, prevailed. A strange place it was now, she 
observed, by all accounts; for her part, she did not like 
to look at the tops of the high chimneys from her own 
back window, and therefore it was not to be thought she 
should ever cross the threshold. Great changes, she did 
hear, took place after the new lady came; the laundry 
turned into a scn’auts’-hall, and her mistress’s little 
breakfast-parlour into a housekeeper’s room ; the main 
of the old pictures, too, she was told, were stowed away 
in the lumber-garret. Seemingljr she recollected my 
connexion with the present famuy, for she suddenly 
checked herself, and; casting on me a glance of sus¬ 
picion, added, “ but, then, it don’t matter what such as 
1 think about it.” 

After a moment’s silence, she resumed, in a more 
cheerful tone, “ And you be’nt married, sir, yeti” 

“No, Hannah, not I; the means, or the time, or 
something or other, have always been wanting: and 
Miss Deane, tell me about her; is she married 1” 

" No, poor dear, more’s the pity.” 

“ Then amongst all' the young people whom you 
remember at Beauchamps and Knightswood, only two 
have married?” 

“ And they two,” replied Hannah, with some asperity, 

wem’t paired aright.” 

“ They were not paired, certainly, as I had myself 
expected; I confess that I always fancied Mr. Gifford 
more partial to his own consln than to any one of 
mine.” 

“ There was no fancy in the case, nor consinsbip 
neither, for that matter; but no one could be off of 


loving her, sweet pretty creature as she was; and I shal 
always think, sir, asking your pardon for saying so, thai 
Miss Tracey, or my lady, wheeled Master Mark awaj 
from her.” 

“I hope not so, Hannah, cither.” 

“ I should be sorry to mi^udge any one, sir; but will 
your leave, I will tell you all I know of the matter; anr 
when I have done, perhap you may come to be prettj 
much of the same mind yourself." Then, edging hci 
ehair a little nearer to the fire, and arranging with the 
tongs the bits of wood of which it was composed, she 
continued in a more confidential tone: 

“ The last time Master Mark left home for the uni 
versity, he seemed as fond of Miss Deane as ever. The 
day before he was to go, he came up to the little book- 
room, that you may remember; or may be, as it was ai 
the top of the house, you might never have been in it 
Miss Deane was very mrtiaj to that room, and used 
mostly to bide there, when not in the parlour vrith mj 
mistress. There was a sight of old books in this litth 
room, and had been from time out of mind, however thej 
come there; Master Mark went rummaging amongst 
them one time when he was at home for the holydays, 
and got leave of my mistress to have a few shelves put 
up in the same room; after which he and Miss Deane 
sorted and 'set up the books. Some of them they read 
together, by snatches, as they could find opportunity: 
and some he set marks in, for her to read to hersell 
when he was away; and many a time have 1 known hci 
sit up there, perishing in the cold, because she would 
not anger my mistress by taking books into the parlour. 
To be sure, it was a pleasant sunny place enough, with 
two ■ft'indows, one looking out into the wilderness as 
then was, and|thc other, front ways, into the pleasure 
ground. Miss Deane used to keep her canaries up 
there, and in the south avindow she had her myrtles and 
geraniums ; and altogether, as I was saying, she took 
great delight in this room. Well, up came Master 
Mark; it happened that I was in the next room, which 
was the china closet, looking for a teapot as my mistress 
had been inquiring about: he did not shut the door 
after him, and so, presently I heard him say, how sorry 
he was to think that this was the last day of his being 
at home for a good while to come. ‘ Will it be longer 
than usual, Mark 1 ’ says she. He mode answer, that 
most likely it would; for he thought next time he must 
stay up and read for his degree. 1 think those were his 
words, though I did not rightly understand their mean¬ 
ing; I remember thinking, there were books enough 
for him to read in, if that was all he ■wanted, ■without 
stirring from where ho then ■sm I knew, by the sound 
of her voice, when she answered him, that Miss Deane 
was very much concerned; though she said he must, in 
course, know best what he ought to do; and that, for 
her part, she -was sui'e he would not be absent longer 
than he could any ways help. ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ Mary, 
you may well bo sure of that: and when once I have 
got through my examinations, I shall lose not a moment 
in returning to Beauchamps. In the meantime,’ says 
he, ‘you will read what I have looked out for you; 
and I have left some of my own books for your amuse¬ 
ment. I need not commend Carlo to your kindness, 
for you know the old Mying....’ Yes, thinks L any 
one may know what that means.; however, as I did not 
want to listen to such sort of discourse, I contoived to 
make a rattle amongst the china, that should let them 
know whereabouts I was; not but what, as the door of 
the china closet stood open. Master Mark might have 
seen me plainly enough as he came up the stairs. 
Master Mark ! now I do forget myself ; poor mistress 
used to be always telling me of it; she said as I should 
never leave off calling her nephew Master Mark, if 
I lived till he was as as herself. However, Giat did 
not come true, for I have found it easy enon^ to say 
Mr. Gifford since I left Beauchamps; and it is only 
talking of old times, sir, that makes me go back to 
Master Mark.” 
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" It sounds very natural in my ears, Hannah; pray 

Bfo on.” , , 

"1 have no more to say, sir, concemmg that par¬ 
ticular time. When they knev that I was within hear¬ 
ing, they spoke in a whisper; and after a bit, Master 
Mark came out, ran down stairs,, and was off to the 
stables. When Miss Deane passed me soon after, 1 saw 
that her eyes were red, and that she had been crying, 
poor dear! Well, sir, things went on prcAty mu^ as 
usual after Master Mark’s departure, and in ’course of 
time.we hoped he would come back, and bide at home. 
Uy mistress expected no less; and she had the window 
nirtains and bed furniture belonging to his room dyed, 
ind made up quite handsome, with new fringe. Miss 
Deane, too, was as happy and busy as may be. She 
get his books, and everything he Im left at home, in 
>rder,\and slie embroidered (braided, she callod it,) a 
icautiml cover for his 'writing table; it was a pity, as 
[ told her, it should be slopped all over with ink. But 
vhen we least, thought of such a thing, there came 
i letter from Master Mark, to say as how he was going 
vith Mr. Tracey to London for a week or two, and 
ihould come down to Beauchamps from thence. We 
leard no more for three weeks, and then he wrote 
igain to excuse his biding a little longer in London, 
ile said as he was amongst old friends, all the Knights- 
wood family being in town, which we knew before; and 
as how Lady Tracey w'as veiy polite, and invited him 
to all her grand parties. Miss Deane was sorely dis¬ 
appointed at hearing this letter, I could see that ; and 
my mistress was not over well pleased; however, she 
soon got the better of it, and said that, after all, it W'os 
no more than right, that a young gentleman of his 
expectations should see something of London life befoi-o 
he settled down in the country; and I know that she 
sent him up a handsome present of money by return 
of po.st. 

“It was'nigh upon two months before Master Mark 
came down to Beauchamps; .and I noticed that Miss 
Deane did not run out to meet liim as she was used to 
do; she was up stairs when he anived, and there she 
stayed for some little time. So, sir, when Master Mark 
had been into the oak parlour, and talked a bit to my 
mistress, he came out again, and I met him in the 
passage leading down to the back hall. ‘ Miss Deane, 
sir,’ says I, ‘ is up stairs in the little book room.’ He 
tlianked me, and said he should see his cousin presently, 
but he wanted to know about a fishing-rod, that he had 
ordered to be sent down from London, and whether it 
was come safe. I can say nothing as to how he and 
Miss Deane met, but the next day "she showed me a 
beautiful work-box, fitted up with smelling bottles and 
all manner of things, that Master Mark had brought her 
as a present from London; and glad I was to see it. 
However, sir, notwithstanding the work-box, and though 
he used to walk sometimes with his cousin, or read 
with her, I could see a great change in Master Mark, 
and that neither Miss Maiy, nor any thing else at Bcau- 
cliamps, pleased him as it had done. My mistress saw 
something of it too. I don’t know as I ever knew her 
so much offended in my life, at least with her nephew, 
a* she ^ one day at dinner, concerning the cooking of 
some dish; his biding so long in London was nothing to it; 
and it can’t be denm but she had some reason; for every 
thing that w'as sent up to table at Beauchamps was 
c^ked according to the dioicest fimaily receipts. Besides, 
when Master Mark said that ho preferrM this dish 
uressed some other way, my mistress thought that Lady 
Iracey had set him on; but, for my part, os I told 
AMrew, I did not think that very likely. Master Mark 
Used to sit a good deal in the dining parlour by himself 

a rwdiog and writing, as I suppose; till, by and by, 
wuen Sir William, and my lady, all the rest of them 
Mme down; and then there was never a day, I verily 
oeueve, bnt he was at Knightswood, one part or other 
?! ,, oldest cousin, Mr. Tracey, married beneath 

*o>self, or in someway or other to displease his father; 


and he made a sort of go-between of Master Mark, in 
order to obtain Sir William’s pardon, and something, I 
conclude, to live upon. This might be one cause of our 
young gentleman’s being so much at Knightswood; and 
then there was ahsiays something or another going on up 
there, in which^hia copapony was wanted; so it came to 
pass that he and Miss Deane saw ttut little of each 
other. Towards the end of that uncomfortable summer, 
my poor mistress had a paralytic stroke, from which she 
never wholly recovered. Her memory quite failed her, 
and she was very feeWe liesides; so slie was never from 
that time left alone, cither Miss Deane or myself being 
in constant attendance upon her; and I must do Master 
Mark the justice to say, that ho was very attentive and 
dutiful to his aunt, and more mindfiil, as it seemed to 
me, of his cousin. Oftentimes he would come into the 
oak parlour, and ^y,' Now, Miiry, let me prevail on you 
to take a walk this lino day, whilst I stay with my aunt ; 
and go you, too, Hannah, and look after your chickens; 
I will ring if you are wanted.’ 1 remember, in parti¬ 
cular, one afternoon, that he had persuaded Miss Deane 
to go out for a little air,—my mistress was asleep, or in 
a doze like, upon the couch, ndth a large screen before 
her, to shade off the light; and I was sitting with my 
needle-work near one of the windows, Master Mark 
having desired me to sit still, and not mind him, unless 
I wished to leave the room : so there I sat, and he took 
up the newspaper. I don’t know whollicr the noise l»o 
made in turning it backwards and forwards disturbed 
her; but presently my mistress roused heiaelf up, and, 
‘ Where is Mary V said she. ‘ Who is in the room t Wliat 
are you about, Mary 1’ ‘ Mary is not here,’ said Master 
Mark; ' I thought it would do her good to get out in 
the air for a little while, and she is taking a turnon the 
terrace.’ ‘ Oh 1’ said my mistress, as if sho did not 
quite understand his words, and was dozing off again. 
Just then Miss Deane came back into the room; sho 
opened the door so quietly that my mistress did not 
liear her, or know that she was present. ‘ Maty is a 
good girl,’ says she presently, again waking up, ‘a very 
good, dutiful child, and may be not so well provided 
for as she deserves. I am too poorly to do anything 
now, and have no hope that I shall ever bo better, 
or have any head for business ; but what 1 can’t do, I 
desire you will, Mark; whatever you think right, 
I leave it all to you.’ Those wore her very words, and I 
shall never forget them. As for poor Miss Deane, 
I thought she would have dropped; and Master Mark 
looked rather confused too. However he besought his 
aunt that she would set her mind at rest concerning 
Maiy Deane, who had, he said, a double claim upon him 
for every service he could render her. Had they not 
been brought up under the same roofl and had she not 
Wn to him all her life as a sister 1 You may think, 
sir, that I noticed that last word; but my poor mistress 
made no answer; she had dozed off again, almost before 
he had done speaking; so he shook Miss Deane’s hand, 
in a hasty sort of way, and went out of the room. 

“ After a time,'my mistress, to the surprise of every 
one, seemed to mona. She could manage to take a turn 
on the terrace, steadying herself with a staff in one 
hand, and leaning upon Miss Deane, or her nephew, or 
me, with the other, just as it might happen. Some¬ 
times she could listen whilst Miss Deane read a chapter 
in the Bible; and, unless she was very poorly indeed, 
always saw Mr. Penrose, who came up most days to read 
prayers. Upon the whole, she did seem a deal more 
comfortable; and Master Mark believed there could bo 
no immediate danger. 1 told him, as 1 thought it my 
duty to do, that my mistress might have another attack 
at any moment; the doctor had told me as much, and 
also said, that most likely the next would be fatal. No 
doubt it was a great confinement to a young gentleman 
of his age, and very wearisome. So, as the family at 
l^ghtswood wore going on a tour, as they call it, into 
AVales, he was persuaded to go along with them. He 
desired Miss Deane to write to him, especially if his 
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simt should get wone, or if ho was wanted at home, 
teltiw her, near as he could, to what post-offices she 
shouid direct her letters; and so he went." 

" Went I ” I exclaimed, interrupting Hannah. 

" Yes, ur, and I ow't sajr that 1 was altogether sorry 
for it. 1 thought my mistress might Un^ on for a 
good many weehs, and that, as th&gs then were, we 
could do as well without !(^ter Mark os with him; 
except in regard to carrying my mistress up and down 
stairs; when, to be sure, we were always glad of his 
help. However, it was God’s will that she rfiould not 
need that, or any other earthly help, much longer. 
Master Mark had not been gone above ten daj’s, when, 
going to my mistress’s b^-side early one morning, 
which I always did as soon as I awoke, for 1 slept in her 
room, I found her speechless; and, before the doctor 
could reach the bouse, she had breathed her last, to the 
great grief of us all.” 

Here the faithful Hannah, although so many years 
liad passed since the death of her mistress, was obliged 
for a few moments to suspend her narrative. 1 expressed 
myself sorry for having, by my inquiries, occasioned 
her distress, and proposed to conclude my visit some 
other day. 

“No, sir,” she replied, recovering herself; “there 
is no need for you to go; it does one good to talk it all 
over with such a kind gentleman as yourself; one who 
was a friend of the family, as I may say. Thoi-e was 
none of your name, sir, that ever came to Beauchamps 
like as you did.” 

“ That was no merit in mo,” I replied. “ I had great 
pleasure in visiting there, and pv rvould my cousins, also, 
had they been invited.” 

" No doubt of it; and then to have gone awtiy, and 
made game of us. I ask your pardon, sir; I ought not 
to speak disrespectfully of your kinsfolk.” 

“ Nor of the departed, my good friend; those to whom 
you allude, both found an early grav^’ 

“ And that is a triio wurd," she rc;med, “ and I should 
have thought of their untimely end before I spoke; but 
it is no harm to say, that my mistress always favoured 
you, sir, although she was by no means partial to the rest 
of the family.” 

“ And I have not forgotten her kindness, nor ever 
shall; that is one reason why I feel an interest in Miss 
Deane. Tell me (if it really is not painful to you to speak 
on the subject) what happened next; and how poor Miss 
Deane was supported under such trying circumstances.” 

“ Why just, sir, by the goodness of the Almighty; a 
scene of desolation it surely was; but there was too 
much to be done for us to sit down and think about it. 
When I saw the state my poor mistress was in, 1 rang 
up Dinah, the housemaid, and desired her, as soon as 
she eame,'to send off for the doctor. A few minutes 
after, Miss Deane, having heard the bell ring pretty 
sharply, came running into the room, half dressed. 
Between us wc supported my mistress in her last agony; 
but, as I said before, it was soon over; and when Mr. 
Me^ows arrived, he said that nothing could have been 
done to save her, if he had been on the very spot. I 
bogged of him, seeing Miss Deane was in no state to do 
anything, to write to Master Mark, and would have 
sent the letter by an express; but Miss Deane, coming 
more to herself, told us that her cousin must then be on 
his way home, and if the letter were directed to Ross, 
and sent by the post, she thought it would get there 
just at the rijp'ht time to meet him. So that was done, 
but we were forced, with the help of Mr. Meadows and 
good Mr. Penrose, who came up as soon as ever he heard 
of our misfortune, to make some preparations for the 
foneral; hoping, and e:^cting, however, to have 
Master Hark (Mr Gifford, 1 should sav) back, long 
before it could take place. It was a dismal day at 
Beauchamps, and a still more dismal night that which 
followed. We were got quite into the autumn, and the 
weather was stormy; the rain pelted against the 
windows; the wind shook the sliutters, and seemed to 


go mowing and lamenting sR through the house. Iffien, 
between whiles. Carlo within doors, and old Towser 
without, howled so pifoously, one could not be off from 
thinking that the poor b^ta were sensible of the 
change that had taken place. Sad enouj^ it was for sJi 
of us, but especially for a young creature like Miss 
Deane. Yeiylotb she was to go to bed; so I made a 
fire in the uttle dressing-room next to my mistress’s 
chamber, and sat with her there. She fetched her 
large prayer-book; and, sitting herself down on a low 
stool near the Are, she read to me out of it several 
psalms and collects. You remember that book, sir.” 
“ Certainly, if you mew the prayer-book that I gave 
Miss Dewe, just before I left E^lwd. It had belonged 
to my father, and, being too large, as well as too hwd- 
some, for my use, I left it, as a token of remembrwee, 
for Miss Dewe.” “And she always set great store by 
it, sir; my poor mistross, too, mistily admired the 
book—^the print was so beantifol. Well, I let her take 
her own way, wd sit up reading; for I thought, when 
she was tired out she would go to bed, wd have a good 
sleep; wd so it proved; for when I went into her room 
at eight o’clock, thinking to take her a cup of tea froth my 
own breakfest, I found her still asleep. Sorely, however, we 
wanted Mr. Gifford. It was likely that my mistress had 
loft some directions concerning her funeral; but, although 
Miss Deane knew very well where to find her will, it could 
not be opened, nor wything else done, more thw such 
things as could not bo delayed, before her cousin came 
home. In the mew time, she wrote to w elderly lady 
of her own name, her father’s aunt, (there was no one 
else she knew of to write to,) concerning her own loss; 
and by return of post she got a very kind answer, which 
she showed me. This lady, and her daughter, invited 
her to reside with them at Kensington, (which was what 
my mistress had planned in her own mind,) saying, that 
they should b glad to sec her whenever she liked to 
come—the sooner, the better—wd though it was not in 
their power to offer her such a home as she luvd been 
used to, yet she should find that she was not left 
altogether friendless. J. A. E. L. 


RURAL SKETCHES; WITH HINTS FOR 
PEDESTRIANS. 

No. III. 

Aster a few days’ journey amidst such scenery 
and attractive objects as we have attempted to 
describe, the tourist will be glad to hear the early 
church bcU rinring to welcome that day of rest 
which occurs after those six which are devoted to 
secular employments and manual labour. Soine 
works of necessity yet claim the attention of the 
farm-servant: the ox and the ass must be loosed 
from the stall; and the lanes and the village 
green are busy with the cattle which are led away 
to watering. 

In all respects, save these and the like, there is 
a peculiar stillness in the country Oh the Sunday; 
it is unlike the other days, when “ hian TOeth 
forth to his work, and to his labour, untu the 
evening.” The fields, whicK yesterday were busy 
with persons engaged in those various occupations 
that fill up the seasons, one by one,—are now 
deserted and quiet, until the time arrives wheft 
they go lip to uie parish-church, where their fore¬ 
fathers worshipped; and then those meadows and 
fields, through which lay the pleasant paths which 
conduct them to God’s house, are trod by the oW 
and the young, and they are seen ajpproaching in 
all directions—“ Young men and maidenB, old men 
and children.” 
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But, hark! the cheerfiil chime of the bells reminds 
all *1^** the time approaches for Divine service; 

" Think, when the belle do chime, 

Tit angd’e music; theieibre ocme not late." i 

Little eroups assemble in the churchyard; some 
engaged in oiscossing the tveather, hazarding opi¬ 
nions of a chmige, or of a continuance of the same 
bright sunteams which make glad this day of rest. 
Others are reading the epitaphs on the he^-stones, 
wUch, by a pleasing ana pious uniformity, all face 
to Ihe ^st: and if children ask us why they do so, 
it is sufficient for us to tell them, and for them to 
know, that it has been the custom so to place the 
dead, facing to the East, in allusion to Him who is 
the resurrection and the life; and as the body of 
the departed reposes, awaitmg the sound of the 
last trump, it is meet that “ even in his grave, 
thither still he directs his slumbering eye, in quiet 
expectation of awakening to behold in the same di¬ 
rection the second coming of his Lord.”* 

But the bells cease their chime, and the last loi¬ 
terers in the churchyard enter the temple gates. 
All irreverence is checked in him in whom it might 
be otherwise unsubdued, by the Scriptures, which 
meet his eyes as he crosses the threshold: 

“ This is none other hut the House of God; this is the gate of 
Heaven." 

“ We will go Into His fabernacle; and fall on our knees before His 
footstool.” 

“ For the Lord is a great God, and a great King ahovc all Gods." 

And as the priest commences to read one or moi'C 
of those sentences of the Scriptures which are ap¬ 
pointed, all rise from their seats, and assume a re¬ 
verent attitude while the exhortation is read whicli 
reminds them of their duty now they are assembled 
together in God’s house, and calls on them with 
bended knee to join in the confession, with which 
so appropriately His worship commences. 

The afternoon arrives, and again " the church¬ 
going bell” sends out its cheerful sound over the 
valleys and the woodlands. He who has been ac¬ 
customed to spend his Sundays in the city, will miss 
the various tones of a hundred hells by which the 
difterent parishioners of a crowded neighbourhood 
are called to their respective churches. Here the 
bells of one church only greet his ear, save when 
the wind brings a faint sound IVom those of an ad¬ 
joining parish. The churchyard path is again trod 
by many of the morning worshippers, or by those 
whose duties then prevented their attendance. 

After the service is concluded, the mournful 
tolling of the heaviest bell announces that a pa¬ 
rishioner is about to be carried to his long home ; 
and soon the slow and measured tread of footsteps 
of men is heard, who are carrying to his burial 
.some deceased neighboiur, in plain yet decent show 
of gi'ief, a touching contrast to the nodding plumes 
and ill-assumed gravity of the hired mutes and at¬ 
tendants. which mock the sable pageantry of a 
funeral procession through the streets of a city. 
When they reach the gate of the churchyard, the 
corpse is met by the clergyman, who bids the 
mourners to weep not as those without hope, by 
reciting the cheering words of Scripture which are 
appointed for the occasion. The body of the de¬ 
parted is then borne into that building in which he 
was “ received into Christ’s holy Church ” by bai> 
tlsm, and where he received the solemn rite of 


confirmation; where he was united to the faithfol 
artner of his joys and of his sorrows, and where 
e so often bad partaken of the Holy Communion : 
meet it is, therefore, that his body should be in¬ 
terred beneath the shade of those sacred walls. 

After the conclusion of that part of the funeral 
service which is appointed to be read in the church, 
the procession is again formed, and proceeds to the 
grave, where 

" Friends, brothers, and sisters, arolsid side by s'de, 

Yot none have saluted and none have replied.” s 

And here the body of the departed is committed to 
the ground; “ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust; in sure and certain hope of the resurrec¬ 
tion to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
All those who stand around the grave were either 
friends or relatives of the deceased, by all of whom 
his death is more or less regretted. Here, again, is 
a contrast to thefunerals “performed” 
in a city! 

“ Oh, the grave! the grave It buries every 
error, covers every defect, extinguishes every re¬ 
sentment ! From its peaceful bosom spring none 
but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who 
can look down upon the grave, even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunctious throb that he shoiJd 
ever have warred with the poor handful of earth 
that lies mouldering before him J But the ^rave of 
those we loved—what a place for meditation I 
'There it is that we call up in long review the whole 
history of virtue and gcutleuess, and the thousand 
endearments lavished upon us almost unheeded in 
the daily intercourse of intimacy; there it is that 
wc dw'ell upot^hc tenderness, the solemn, awful 
tenderness of ^ parting scene.” ‘ 

As the evening approaches, the tourist will pro¬ 
bably take “a sabbath day’s journey ” through 
the fields by which the village is skirted, even as 
the evangelist records of our Saviour, that “ he 
went through the corn-fields on the eabbath-day.”' 
Seating himself beneath a wide-spread beech, he 
may take Walton’s Lives from his pocket, and hold 
converse with those good men who, like himself, 
felt that 

"Tlio Sundays of maii’sllfc. 

Threaded toKCther on Time's string. 

Make bracelets lo adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

On Sundays, Heaven's gatu st.andsoiic, 

Blessings are ideinifnl and rife— 

More plcntifnl tliaii lioi>u.”i> 

'The hum of bees, the lowing of the kine, the 
bleating of sheep, and the harmonious aud joyfol 
concert of the birds, blended with the pleasant 
murraru' of the brook which rolls peacefully near 
his feet, and the sighing of the wmd among the 
branches over his head, will dispose him to read 
with peculiar pleasure the pleasant pages of Izaak 
Walton. As he closes the book, and bends his steps 
to his lodging, those lines of Herbert will present 
themselves with peculiar force to his mind: 

“ Sweet d.ay I an cool, so calm, so bright, 

'File brid.-il of the o.rrth and sky i 
The dews ahall weep thy fall to night, 

Fur thou must die." 

S. J. 


(3) Hernert Knowles, (4) Washington Irving. 

!fij S, Mark il. 23, (6) Horberf. 


(1) Herbert. 


(2) Pr. Hook. 
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PALM LEAVES. 

Select Oriental Tates. 


II. auikt’b vision. 

As Almet, who watched the holy lamp a\ the grave 
of the Prophet, stood at the eastern door of the 
Temple, and prayed, he saw a m^n clad in costly 
robes, and attended by many followers, approach 
towards him. Almet went forth to meet the 
Stranger, and inquiredif he sought him. “ Almet,” 
answered he, “ thou seest before thee a man who 
is rendered miserable by the gifts of fortune. All 
mv wishes are ftilfilled; 1 have the enjoyment of 
all earthly blessings in my grasp; and yet 1 am 
not happy. I lament the time past, because it 
assed unepjoyed: 1 have no hope for the future, 
ecause I know no real blessedness: yet I tremble 
at the'thought of death. To pass away like the 
foam on the waves—to slumber beneath the veil of 
darkness—these are pictures before which my heart 
fails me. If thou, amongst the treasures of wisdom, 
const find advice which will bring contentment and 
peace, let me participate in it: for this am I come.” 

Almet listened to the complaint of the Stranger 
with an expression of sympathy and sorrow; but 
his countenance soon regained its tranquillity. He 
lifted up his hands towaras Heaven, ana said, “ The 
Prophet hath instructed me in tliis matter; thou 
shalt learn his wisdom from my mouth. 

“ I sat one day, as»the stin was going down, alone 
and thoughtfully in the porch of the Temple, and 
gazed down the streets of the city, in which an in¬ 
numerable company of pilgrims, of all degrees and 
nations, moved up and down, like waves of the 

S eat sea. As I marked the anxiety with which 
e rich strove one against another, and the patient 
industry with which the poor bore heavy burdens, 
my heart was oppressed within me. ‘ Poor mor¬ 
tals,’ I exclaimed, ‘why are ye thus hurried? Ye 
seek happiness, but who among you find it ? Can 
robes of silk and purple confer contentment ? Can 
the glitter of precious stones satisfy the mind ? Or, 
are your eyes blinded, that yc strive so unvariedly 
after deceiuul brightness, which at each step recedes 
ftom your grasp ? Which are happiest, the rich or 
the poor? In what enjoyment, in what pleasure, is 
contentment to be found ? All is a dream 1 all is 
dMeption! Neither wisdom nor liches bring hap¬ 
piness : we are the sport of our desires, which 
drive us hither and thither, until the great sea of 
destruction overwhelms us! ’ 

“ Thus said I to myself, and sighed; then I felt a 
sbrange hand touch me, and the streets of the holy 
city msappeared from my sight. I stood on the 
top of a nigh rock, and saw beside me a youth in 
white clothing; I was amazed at the brightness of 
his appearance, and closed my eyes with awe. 

“ ‘Almet,’ said he, ‘ I am Assoran, the messenger 
of instruction. It is known to me that thou hast 
dedicated thy life to wisdom and calm contempla¬ 
tion, that thus thou mightest w'arn thy brethren 
against the way of error; but now thou hast thy¬ 
self erred, therefore look up, attend, and become 
wise!’ 

“ I lifted up my eyes, and saw a lovely meadow; 
It was beautiful as the garden of Paradise, but of 
small compass. Through the midst of it ran a 

S reen path, which, towards the west, was lost in a 
esert waste, over tlje outside boundary of which 
there lay a tliick darkness, and hid it from view, i 


Trees of every kind, bearing blossoms and fiuii^ 
overshadowed this path, ’and birds sang merrily 
among the branches. Beautiful flowers Sprang up 
all around, and filled the air with their sweetness. 
On one side flowed a clear stream, gently mur¬ 
muring over golden sand, which flittered through 
the rippled water; on the opposfte side, rivulets, 
grottoes, and waterihlls, enlivened the scene, and 
w'ere crowned by a genQe acclivity, which, however, 
did not conceal the boimdary of the little field. 

“ As my eyes dwelt with delight on this enchant¬ 
ing scene, I saw a man, richly attired, slowly and 
thoughtftdly pacing along the path. His eyes were 
bent on the ground, bis arms folded across his 
breast, and his face full of distrust and sorrow. A 
numerous train followed him, and appeared ready 
at the least sign to fulfil his commands. One ga¬ 
thered for him the finest fruit; another offered 
him a golden cup; but he ate and drank as though 
he heeded it not. The most beautiful fruit, which 
he had eagerly taken in his hand, he would throw 
away with indifference, having scarcely touched it 
with his lips. He laid himself down near the 
streams and waterfalls, as though he would listen 
to their gentle murmurs and to the song of the 
birds: but here also he found no rest. He threw 
himself now on one side, now on the other; then 
arose, and pursued his way with his former discon¬ 
tented deportment. At times, he would start, as 
if in alann or pain; and when his eyes rested on the 
Desert which lay before him, then would he totter 
back some steps, and try to return; but an unseen 
power led him, against his will, still nearer to the 
Desert. 

“ ‘ What may this vision mean? ’ I spoke, and 
turned to the Angel. He replied, ‘ The book of 
Nature lies open before you; look on, and learn 
wisdom.’ 

“I turned again, and saw a narrow valley, be¬ 
tween bare and savage rocks; neither grass nor herb 
grew in its sandy waste. The sun’s rays descended 
w'ith burning heat upon the rocks, and the only 
stream which flowed from their sides soon disap¬ 
peared in the hot sand. Except a few wild deer, 
which were leaping over the rocks, no living thing 
was visible in this desert; but towards the west, 
this wilderness lost itself in a fruitfiil country, full 
of trees, fields, and houses. My eye return^ to 
the burning valley, and I saw a half-dad man, 
bearing on his back a slaughtered deer, climbing 
with difficulty the rocky heights. The sharp stones 
wounded his hands and feet, yet he heeded them 
not, but diligently ascended until he reached a 
cave, before which stood, awaiting him, a woman 
and four children. When the litfl© ones saw the 
man, they called to him, stretched out their arms, 
and ran to the ettee of the rock to meet him; they 
jumped.joyously ^out him, and ledhim with shouts 
of delight to the cave, where he threw down his 
prey, and sat to rest with them in the shade. His 
face was thin and sun-burnt, but its expression was 
kind and peaceful. He laughed with his children 
as they wiped his hot brow with their little hands, 
and he seemed to forget in their joy how’hard his 
toil had been. At times he gazed wifli quiet plea¬ 
sure on the cheerful view which lay before him in 
the distance; he also pointed it out to the children 
as the abode of joy and peace. Still I did not per¬ 
ceive anything in his deportment whkh could lead 
me to believe that the beautiful prospect made him 
less contented with his rocky cave. 
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“ I gazed on, and rejoiced in the appearance of 
this man, who was happy jn that barren desert. 
Then the Angel said to me; ‘ Obsarve, Almet, what 
thou hast seen. Contentment and Hope are daugh¬ 
ters of Love. He who works not for the well-being 
of others, will never be happy himself. In the 
midst of superfluity misery will assail him. Thus 
thou hast seen the idle one in the field of Pleasure : 
he did nothing for others; be lived for himself 
alone, and hem as slaves those who worked for 
him; therefore he could experience no pleasure. 
He heard not the song of the birds, he saw not the 
beauty of the flowers, he felt not the balmy air 
which surrounded him. He looked with dread 
upon the dark Desert which lay beyond him, be¬ 
cause he felt his own uselessness and nothingness. 
For bow could he believe that his self-seeking and 
self-love would obtain for him any future reward? 
Must he not learn from that Justice whose law is 
nritten in the human heart, that good deeds alone 
ire rewarded, and await a stern judgment? 

“ ‘This poor man, on the contrary, works for his 
wife and children. The love which dwells in his 
lieart makes him strong and of good courage. He 
iears his burden with cheerftilness, for the joy of 
iis loved ones is reward enough for him. The love 
which produces self-sacrifice for others, feels their 
north: it hopes for a just recompense, and all that 
t hopes for itself it desires likewise for them. 
Jierefore it is that this poor man looks contentedly 
brward to the prospect which lies before him, 
without allowing the trials of his present situation, 
n which those he loves participate, to disturb his 
>ereuity. Thus has Eternal Wisdom placed true 
lappmess in man’s own hands. The idle and self- 


willed, who live only to indulge pride and self-gra¬ 
tification, will never escape unrest and despair: 
whilst, on the other hand, to the self-denying man, 
to the good father, his children, and his peome, joy 
will not be wanting, and they will look lorward 
without doubtfulness to a better future.’ 

“ Whilst the heavenly Messenger thus spoke, the 
vision disappeared firom before my eyes; I awoke, 
and found myself alone in the porch of the Temple. 
The sun had gone down: the inhabitants of the 
city rested from their toil. I returned into the 
Temple by the light of the holy lamp, and thought 
over the vision which had passed before me. 

“ Thus, my son,” said Almet to the Stnuiger, 
“ the Prophet instructed me in wisdom, not for my 
own advantage only, but also for thine. Thou hast, 
hitherto, lived only for thyself, and for thine own 
gratification; on that account thou hast found no 
real happiness. Thou hast had no hope in the future, 
because conscience, the unsparing judge, told thee 
thy deeds deserved no reward. Let not this lesson 
of the Prophet be lost to thee, like the rain which 
falls upon a barren rock; but go and'practise what 
thou hast been taught. Become a father to thine 
own, and to thy people; clothe the naked with thy 
herds; feed the hungry from thy fields; be afriend 
to those who arc oppressed by wrong; love man¬ 
kind, and w ork their good. Thus shalt thou find 
contentment and hope; for never was the true 
heart of a loving father saddened by the melan¬ 
choly belief that ho and his arc only as the foam 
upon the waves of the sea.” 

Almet, his face glowing with benevolence, re¬ 
turned into the Temple, and the Stranger went on 
Ins w ay in peacqg^ 


^ NigSt I'n tfte .-fForegt. 

Flloir IIIE CEKM.VN OP HI! tA MOTTE FOUQUE.—BY S M. 



DRAMATIS Pr.RSOXyT:. 

CnAHLEM \r.N r, Kmg njthe Tranle. 
HAStWEPO, a Saxon kntghl. 

WiHnauDA, hteitife. 

Armed Saroni, 

Kntghtt and iroodemen lelonging <« the train of Charlemagne. 


A thick forest, wUh a hut. 
wlHDKTOA {comes forth from the door.) 
fly tile eagles to their lofty nests; 
rhe slanting beams of yon pale autumn sun 


Stream feebly through dim fog and feded leaves 
Where lingers he 1 AVhy stays my soul’s beloved! 

haoehulph's voroB {afar.) 

The Saxon rode through the woods alone; 
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Th« ute on the dark stone; 

7h» gazed on each other with friendly mien, 

Saw of the twain wa« a knight, I ween. 

WUnOBUDA. 

That u the song of mighty Hagenulph; 

I hasten to prepare his evening meal, enters the kut. 

HA 0 a»DI.PH '8 VOIOH (MCfWW.) 

Ha ! trusty Lightfoot, is thy stall in minsl 
Cleft by the ruthless whirlwind ! Wait awhile, 

We wiil amend it for thee. 

WiNDRTOA (re-enters after a pause.) 

How—not yet 1 

Sorely I heard his voice. [Callin/j cdoud. 

Where lingcrest thou 1 
Give answer, Hagenulph I 

BAOBNlJI,Pa’B VOIOB. 

I come, I come. 

WISDBUDA. 

How canst thou pause when thy Windruda calls 1 
haobbtoph’s voice. 

Patience awhile ! The hurricane hath shattered 
My bravo steed’s dwelling. 'Twill be soon repaired. 

wiEDRCDA (aside, turning away.) 

So—first his horse, and then his royal wife ! 

HAQENcnpH (slowly approaching the hut.) 

Here is thy Hagenulph, my gcutle love. 

WINDKCDA. 


A thousand years, and find no boundary I 
Lo I these audacious birds of piny, that wheel 
With grim and ghastly ^rieks around my head 1 
Hark to the ^wUng of the wrathM bear. 

And the wolfs hungry yell! My way is lost; 

Night rises like a vapour from the earth; 

I see no happy end to this adventure. 

Oh, for the shelter of a peasant's roof! 

wiH»EUDA (in the doorway.) 

Who rides so tall beneath our woodland shades 1 
OHARLEUAOItE. 

A gentle greeting to thee, noble lady. 

From a benighted huntsman ! 

•<ntnxiKaT>k(poming forward) 

Thou art welcome. 

Dismount and rest. 

cnAm-BHACKB (dismounting, and approaching Act*.) 
Come I to Christian men 1 

WIEDKODA. 

No; to the bravest and most hospitable 
Of heathen warriors. Rest thee in his ciwtle! 

CHAKLBHAOEE. 

A castle in these mountain woods ? 

WINDRUDA (pointing to the hut.) 

’Tis there. 

The castle of great Hagenulph. 


It is not he. 

HAQENULPH (embracing her.) 
What 1 Knovvest thou not his kis.s ? 


CHARLEMAONE (smiling.) 

There, sayest thou 1 
Oh, pardon ! I mistook it for a hut. 


WINDRUDA (disengaging herse'f) 

No, truly no, this is not Hagenulph, 

The knightly, and the courteous, and the gentle. 

Who wooed Windruda in such noble fashion 
From her sire’s castle in the Wescr-valc. 

To Hagenulph his wife was all the world— 

And now, he heeds his horse before his wife ! 

Oh I thine ennobling love hath made this forest 
A palace in mine eyes,—myself a queen: 

Robbed of that spell, I’m but a haples.s woman, 

Driven forth by foes into a wilderness. 

HAOKNULI'H. 

Not so; thou’rt still aqueon of Nature’s making. 

Royal and haughty. 

WINDRUDA. 

Go, serve thy darling Lightfoot with his food; 

See if his couch bo smoothed to suit his pleasure. 

UAaENUlPH. 

What, angry with my horse 1 llemombcrest thou. 
When the Franks chased us with resistless force, 

How, like a noble hart, he sought the woods. 

And bare thee, covered with my shield, before me, 
Softly, yet with the swiftness of the storm. 

Nor paused till thou wert safe 1 Then didst thou stroke 
His silver maue with thy caressing hands :— 

Now, must he shiver in the autumn night 1 
Thou art a lofty dame, a prince’s child; 

’Twas ne’er the manner yet with noble princes 
So to reward the loyalty of friends. 

WINDRUDA (caressingly appiVachmg him,) 

Hero of mighty heart, thou spoakest Welt. 

Is the stall finished for thy trusty steed ? 

IIAQENUDPn. 

dy, ay; 'twill do. 

WINDRUDA. 

Nay, prithee, my beloved. 

Go and complete his shelter for the night. 

HAOBNULPH (kissing her.) 

VLj princely-hearted wife! 

[Emt Hagenulph by the side fU which he entered. 
Windruda, signing to him affectionately with 
her hand, re-enters the hut, 

OBABUtiuoini (enters on horsthadefrom the forest.) 
Te heavens ! how deep and dusky is the forest. 

As though therein a mounted knight might ride 


WINDRUDA. 

How 1 In the doorway stands a noble dame; 

Within, a hero dwells. Are lime and marble. 

Ivory and brass, the honour of a house 1 
The whole wide forest with its leafy halls 
Is as a palace since my lord dwelt there. 

CHARiiBHAONB (howing.) 

Forgive me, honoured lady ! I have erred. 

Your castle is no theme for mockery. 

HAOBNULPH (entering, carrying game on his .shoulder.) 
Look on my trophies of to-day, sweet wife. 

[He begins to hang uji the game on the walls of the hut. 

WINDRUDA. 

Here stands a noble guest, my knightly husband! 
H.coENUipii (desisting from his labour, and approaching 
Charlemagne ) 

Welcome, sir knight. I crave your fair construction 
Of this my lardy greeting. I am now 
So poorly furnished with esquires and serfs. 

That t myself am seheschal and huntsman. 

Cupbearer, chamimmln, ay, even groom. 

Therefore my noble wife must entertain you. 

Whilst I lead forth fim charger to his stall, 

Sohh toretttiitt hnd croWh for you the bowl. 

ouaeIemaone. 

Nay, nay, my valiant imit I my steed hath here 
A supper, and a couch down. 

BAtl|BM.PH. 

but wolves 

Are hoWEhg itt the fj^Utailiee; therefore yield. 

’Twould nk eternal l^iaihe hpon my house. 

If guest of mine, inhoTS^ OV goods, or limb. 

Were harmed m nW.^witet. 

[Eim, trading Charlemagne's horse. 

WINDRUDA. 

Now to the hearth 

Follow me, noble guest ; the vessel steams, 

And bright the goblets shine. (They enter the hut.) 

N ay, by your leave. 

Shut not the door; Sir Hagenulph delights 
Thus to gaze forth upon the wood’s green males, 

And on the star-sown canopy of heaven. 

onAStiMAalrE. 

The custom of this noble house I love. 
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wissBC^A {taking his bow and quiver, and hanging 
them against the wall.) 

Hero! pMmit thy hunter’s panoply 
Thus to be loosened by a lady’s hand, 

HAOEHi'iPH {returning and taking a goblet be/ore he 
hands it, as cupbearer.) 

My honoured guest, I bid thoc freely welcome ! 

All that the house of Hagennlph affords 
Is thine. Come, seat thee at onr cheerful board.- 

seat themadves around a stone table; 
Charlemagne in die middle, Hagemdph 
and Witidruda on either side of him. 

Thou art silent, noble sir. Doth aught displease thee 1 
CHAIlT.nUAGSB. 

Nay, God forbid i But this I freely own, 

1 feel like one who wanders in a dream ; 

A noble hero and a lovely lady 
In the wild forest 1 Courtesy and grace 
Under a poor hut's mossy covering ! 

Why, one might deem it glamoui'’8 mocking work, 

And look to see a momentary change— 

The forest, to a baron’s lofty towers,— 

The dark coll, to a golden hall of pomp,— 

The shrieking owls and bats, to maids and squires ! 
itAaENCiPH {smiling.) 

Nay, honoured guest, expect not such conclusion ; 

These weeds conceal no crafty necromancer. 

Once, truly, once it was as thou hast said : 

But now!—Those castle-halls 
Lie desolate beside the Wcscr-stream, 

And sailors sigh when they behold their ruins. 

CllAKLEUAGNB. 

Whose wasting hand destroyed such gootlly halls ? 

HAOKKULPH. 

'fhou ai’t, my guest, by speech and garb a Frank, 

And canat thyself best answer such a question. 

CHAKLEMAGNE. 

Ah, ah, thou brave defying race of Saxons! 

God knows, this desolation was thy work : 

Charles did lament it from his very heart. 

WINDRODA. 

Such, and so gentle is the heart of Charles I 
His followers are not like liim. * 

OUAULEUAGNE. 

What is this'! 

What mean the sparkling drops tliat dim thine eyes, 

And the quick blush that burns upon thy cheek'! 

In God’s name, gentle hostess, tell me truth; 

Hast thou been injured by a Frank, beyond 
The injuries tliat war compels and sanctions 1 

WINPRUnA. 

Oh, sir I pure wine we tender to a guest. 

Not bitter gall. I pray you, pardon me 
That heedless word which hath escaped my lip; 

Let me be silent of the diuatlful deed. 

CHARLEMAGKE. 

If I may seek a hospitable gift, 

I ask but for this story. 

WIKBP.UnA. 

Lisitenthen: 

A boon, so ask'd, must never be withholden. 

^on the stream’s edge lay my gallant brother, 

Wounded and faint; his arm had rescued me. 

And on the farther hank I stood in safety. 

^ere came—even now before mine eyes I sec 
ftat dark and bloody shape !—there came a knight, 

A Prankteh warrior, prickmg through the forest, 

And at his heels a swarm of armfed serfs, 

Untmnmbered thus, and faint, my wounded brother 
swtehed feebly forth his naked sword, and said. 
Comrade, I yield me thy true prisoner.” 
aen laughed the Pranfc,- 

jMed, " Ont with this base people, root and branch!” 
"hen, scoflmgthns, his squires and he did pierce 


With their sharp spears that young and gallant heart! 
In vain did I, (ah, wretched maiden I) call 
For aid to men and gods I 

The Frank but laughed more scornfully, and crictl, 
“Fair maid, I come to kiss thy tears away.” 

Then, rushing, came my Hagennlph, and swung 
His trusty javelin; to the forest depths 
The rccrc.mt craven fled. 

iiaOesulph. 

. Reproach not me. 

My noble gue.st, that still the dastard lives. 

First was I bound to save my gentle love, 

And ho meanwhile escaped mo. Unavenged 
Beside the wood-.stream sleeps my gallant brother. 
cuareemaone. 

Thus shall ho sleep no moi-e, so help mo God ! 

If in the Frankish host I find that villain. 

Into thy h-mds will I deliver him ; 

Thou, noble dame, shalt be thine own avenger. 

WISDKUDA. 

Sir, do as thou hast promised. 

fHAREEMAONE. 

Doubt me not! 

As thy true knight will 1 achieve this deed. 

Ere I depart, thy w olds shall paint to me 
The aspect of the knave, his steed, his arms. 

That BO my vengeance may take certain aim. 

But first, kind friends, 1 pray you answer me. 

What is the fire which kindles hearts so true 

So to oppose the high and holy teaching 

Of the eteraal God, who, out of love 

To sinful men, became a helpless child 1 

Who, faithful Shepherd, sought His wandering flocks, 

Ilccalling, tcaiihiug, and exhorting them, 

Till, out of love, He died a hitter death; 

Then, Conqueror of wrath and sin, arose ; 

And shall return in light to judge the world, 

Receiving fo eternal bliss the good, 

Where, changeless, in a world of changeless brightness. 
Their souls shall join the everlasting psalm ! 

IIAGENCLPH. 

To speak the simple truth, not much I know, 

Nor much have heard, of this thy Christian doctrine. 
For once there came a shaveling to my castle, 

In a priest’s garb—right well 1 welcomed him ; 

I But lio began with his blaspheming words 
j To mock my father’s gods, and thus I thought: 

I “The spirits of the mighty in Valhalla 
■j Have favoured thee in love, and blest in war; 

And when thou goest forth into their woods, 

'I'hy strong heart swells with thankftilucss within thee; 
Shalt thou endure to hear them scorned 1 Away, 

The priest’s a sorry knave !" I took the priest. 

And hurled him from my door. The blame was his, 

Yet was my wrath a shade too vehement— 

He fell, and broke his neck I and feud and war 
Broke forth upon our desolated land. 

The words which thou hast spoken please me well. 

And may be true, for I have early heard 
A story from the ancient days of Odin, 

Of a God’s Son who died for love to man; 

Of fire sent down to purify the earth; 

And of eternal glorj^, after judgment. 

WIXDRirDA. 

Speak yc of that God-Man whose name was Christ'! 

CHARLEMAGHE. 

Ay, of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. 

WINDRCDA. 

My heart is glad to hear thecBpeak of Him ; 

I pray thee tell me somew'hat of His teaching. 

CHARLEHAOITE. 

This was His first great law: to love mankind. 

And do to aU men good—even to our foes. 

WIHDRtmA. 

True, if thej’ sit as guests beside our hearth. 
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BAflEKtrLFB. 

Most trne, if they be treaponleBS or sick; 

Ajid true, perchwce, if they be stainless women. 

OHABLKKAOKB. 

No, no, GKxl asks an undivided heart ; 

Thou canst not be a Christian on conditions! 

We must love all at once, and all together. 

For all are children of one Father. 

WISPBUDA. 

• Nay, 

That burden were too heavy for our hearts. 

CBAKLEUASNE. 

’Tis like that wondrous mountain in the Ea.st; 

At first the climber labours with slow steps. 

But walks more lightly as he rises higher. 

And at the summit treads as if on wings. 

(To be continuetlj 

I 

THE MAETYRED TEMPLAR. 

Altered front the German of Spindler. 

It was a wild rocky coast; the gale was tremendous, 
and the waves ran high, so that a young fisherman who 
had been struggling for some hours to effect a lauding, 
had the utmost difficulty in at last running his little 
vessel on shore in a narrow sandy cove, the entrance to 
which was almost concealed by the high cliffs. Here 
he proposed to remain until the storm should subside, 
it being too far away from his home to think of return¬ 
ing there by land, in darkness, and over a difficult path¬ 
way. His only companion was a boy, who, though not 
grown up, had strength enough to assist in adjusting 
the sails, and sometimes in rowing. The remains of a 
ruined chapel, dedicated to St. John, were about a 
quarter of a mile distant, and hither the mariners 
wended their way to seek shelter for the night. Strange 
stories were circulated with regard to the sacred re¬ 
mains ; for the inhabitants of the north of Europe weiii 
quite as superstitious, when the incidents of our story 
took place, some centuries ago, as their descendants arc 
now; ai^d it argued some courage- on the part of the 
young fisherman to venture there at all. They had scarcely 
reached the old building, and stretched their weary 
limbs under the part of the chapel still protected by a 
roof, when the boy started, and whispered to his master, 
“ Hark! do you not hear the sound of men’s voices ? 
And there ! see a light through the grating that covers 
the vault." 

" Hush I ’’ said the fisherman, " creep softly to the 
grating, and try if you can discover anything without 
being«8een.” 

The boy obeyed, and informed his master that a great 
assemblage of men wore gathered together below, who 
seemed to be consulting in a strange language, which he 
could not understand. They were clad in white mantles, 
and each carried a drawn sword in his hand; but the 
indistinct light prevented him discovering more, ^e 
young fisherman turned pale at this intelligence, and 
exchumed, “ God preserve us! Thwe must be the great 
lords from France, that have taken refuge in our country. 
Some people say they go to St. John’s Chapel to pray, 
and others that it is for wicked purposes they as¬ 
semble here I At any rate let us depart, for it is not safe 
to remain, lest they discover us, and think w'e are spies.” 

Bo saying he took the boy by the hand, and dragged 
him away, but the noise of* their footsteps, and the long 
shadows moving in the moonshine, betrayed them to 
one of the party, who was stationed outside as a sentinel. 
“ Halt I ” was cried in a loud voice; and an armed wm-n 
in a white mantle advanced with threatening gestures 
towardsthem. The boy then threw himself on the ground; 
the fisherman, kneeling, begged for mercy, assuring his- 
captor that his presence in the chapel was purely 
accidental. 


" What weather, brother?” cried a second man in 
white, appearing at the door of the -vault. 

“ It rains,” said the first; and the questioner instantly 
disappeared. Had not terror obscu]^ the fscultdes of 
the captives, they would have taken the strangers for 
madmen, as the storm had abated, and nothing could 
be clearer than the firmament at this moment; the stars 
were shining brightly, and not a single rain-drop was 
to be felt. A tall and stately man now stepped out of the 
vault, and began to question them. The fisherman re¬ 
lated cvery'thing simply as it had happened, and the 
boy corrobomted his narrative; so that it was easily wen 
that they were not spies, and that they had had no time 
to make any discoveries, while, from pure curiosity, 
looking down the vault. Upon this, the stately looking 
chief dismissed the lad, ordering him to return home 
immediately, and, if he valued his life, never to breathe 
a word of what he had seen and hoard. The boy 
promised all that was required; and, being set free, 
darted away like a frightened deer, leaving his master 
in the hands of the strangers. 

“ You are a fisherman, are you not?” asked the chief. 

“ Do you think that you could convey a man, without 
luggage or other encumbrance, to the coast of France; 
set him on shore in the neighbourhood of Calais; and 
after waiting till he had finished his business, however 
long that might detain him, convey him safely here 
again ? ’’ 

“ Why not ?” exclaimed the fisherman, after a moment 
of consideration. “ My boat is an excellent one, or it 
would not have survived "this gale. I have gone to 
France before, so 1 understand very well how to steer 
my way through the high seas. There is nothing to 
hinder me, provided you give me a suitable reward.” 

“ Do not be afraid,” said the chief; “I shall take care 
you shall be handsomely recompensed. In the mean 
time go and get ready your little bark, for your pas¬ 
senger must embark without delay.” 

“ I must go home first,” said the fisherman, who had 
by this time lost his fear, “ to provide food and other 
uccessaiies for the voyage.” 

“ That you shall not,” said the chief, with an oath. 

“ Your passenger will provide everything; in the mean 
time you must be watched.” 

With these words he re-entered the chapel; and the 
sentinel in the white mantle accompanied the astonished 
fisherman to the cove where his little vessel was lyii^. 
They had not long to wait; for a fine looking young 
man, in a dark dress, speedily followed them, linC 
after handing in a few necessaries, stepped lightly into the 
boat, and silently sat down on the plank laid across the 
middle for hie accommodation. He took no notice of 
the sentinel, not even vouchsafing him an adieu; and, 
making signs to the fisherman to steer, leaned his hoacl 
on the cross of his swoyd, and looked moodily at- the 
waves, over which the vessel danced merrily, the storm 
by. this time having completely subsided. 

The stranger appeared to be dumb, for during the 
whole of the> followLng day not a syllable escaped his 
lips; and when the fisherman that evening put into a 
little seaport, he handed him money in solemn Mlemce, 
making signs to him to purchase more provisit^ns. 
While he rested along the bottom of the boat, during 
the man’s absence, he was careful to conceal his fitce in 
his cloak whenever any one approached. On the return 
of the fisherman he betook himself to slumber, and the 
poor fellow once'more laid hold of the rudder, cursii^ tihe 
stupidity of his companion, who never offered to assist 
him, nor even cheered him by friendly conversalaon 
Sleep at last unloosed the tongue of the strange pas 
senger; his dreams appeared to be troubled; wmsK 
escaped from Ms lips, and were audible to thcastonishea 
fisherman, even th^gh the folds of Ms mantle, wMch. 
he had draun over his countenance. 

“Will it then be accomplished r hemuttered.. “WRl 
the noble building be completed? Shall I mix th^. 
cement, and build up the pillars? Oh ! master, master 'i‘ 

- — -^ - - -— ^gj 
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You might have spared your comrade this duty. 
Other mysterious words he continued to marmnr, which 
verc almost unintelligible. 

“Oh,‘ho!” said the fisherman to himself; "the 
secret is out now I Well, how I have been mistaken 
I thought my passenger had been something extrar 
ordinary, and now I find he is only a common mason, or 
hewer of stones. And these French genUomen have 
probably come to our parts in order to repair, and build 
again, those chapels and churches which have been 
ruined by pirates, or during the wars. A most pious 
undertaking, and one highly to be commended! ” 
At this moment the eyes of the fisherman were arrested 
by the sword, which hung at the young man’s side, and 
shaking his head, he continued, “ Well, well! If I did 
not take the fellow for a noblo knight! However, it does 
not matter; since a mason’s gold is quite as good for my 
purpose as that of a'man of quality.” 

In the same manner passed away other twenty-four 
hours, the young man still preserving the strictest 
silence, till at last they arrived at Calais, when, for the 
first time, he addressed the fisherman. "So this is 
the coast of Prance !” he exclaimed, as he stood up in 
the little bark; and looking towards the shore, sighed 
heavily. The fisherman assented, and asked him where 
he wished to be landed. The youth seemed overpowered 
with strong emotion; his breast heaved; his face was 
flushed; and he took off his hat, and tore open his vest 
to cool himself, although the rain was falling in torrenis. 
The fisherman, after waiting in vain for an answer, 
turned the boat’s head towards a secluded landing- 
;j1ace, at a short distance from the town; and running 
up close to the little quay, the stinngcr hastily leaped 
on shore. A small hut was near, hut instead of taking 
shelter there from the inclemency of the weather, as the 
mariner advised, the young man told him to hold his 
tongue; and proceeded himself to inquire, at the cot- 
higcr's, the road to the chapel of" Our Lady of Tempests.” 
The inhabitants of the hut described tl»e path to be long 
and'difficult ; the young man, however, had already 
taken his resolution. " By the third day, at farthest,” 
whispered he to the fisherman, “ I shall return.” Then, 
wrapping himself in his mantle, and using his sword as 
a pilgrim’s staff to support ids steps, he proceeded along 
the wet and slippeiy track which liad been indicated. 
By and by he reached a cross erected at the side of the 
road; and throwing himself on his knees, embraced the 
cold stone, while tears filled his ej'es. “ Mother earth ! 
holy ground, where I was bom !” he stammered forth, 
sobbing; "with what changed feelings do I now 
behold thee 1 Would to God it liad been spared me 
thus to return as an assassin to the land of my ancestors ! 
Alas ! I must again flee from thee, beloved country, as 
soon as my vow shall be accomplished ! . . . Hail once 
more to the dear land of France; and, oh ! dark night! 
shield mo with thy dusky wings, that no one may follow 
on my track,—no one watch the deed I am about to do ! ” 
Haring said these words, he rose, and walked man¬ 
fully forward towards a distmt field, which a light 
glimmered faintly. The rain fell more and more 
heavily, and the way became more difficult; whilst the 
oamp mantle of the traveller clogged his steps, im¬ 
peding evciy motion with its weight. The storm r^d 
wiffiout; but more tumultuous still were the feelings 
contended within the bosom of the youth. By 
me time he reached the little church,*whence the light 
id proceeded, his strength was nearly exhausted; and 
i was obli^ to sit down to recover hhnself, while he 
Wed to distinguish the objects around him. " Here is 
s church,” he. murmured, “ of which the master spoke, 
s to the right I can discern the large white cross, 
visible tm^gh the darkness. On the left I hear 
gushing of a brook;—all is, in short, as was de- 
dbe^ Crarage, then f Advance! If not deceived by 
i mist, 1 think I can trace i^e outline of a building, 
doh I must shortly reacL—There is the goal of my 
'abours < ” 


He was not mistaken, and soon reached the building ; 
it was in the form of a square, and surrounded by a^d 
inclosed by a stone wall, a small gate forming the en¬ 
trance. The young man sprang over it, and passing by 
numerous implements of agriculinre piled against out¬ 
houses, reached the entrance of the building, and climb¬ 
ing up the ruinous stops, gave two loud and quick 
knocks on the door, which ho followed after a second or 
two by a third, long and resounding. A dog within tho 
house now began to bark. No one came, however, and 
the stranger was obliged to repeat the signal, which he 
did in exactly the same manner. At "length a man’s 
voice was heard, asking what was wanted. 

“ I am a poor and hungry' pilgrim, who has lost his 
way,” replied the youth. “ Can you give mo shelter?” 

After a short pause a light was seen through the win¬ 
dow, steps approached, the bolt was withdrawn, and tho 
door opened. The stranger had meanwhile laid his 
hand on tho hilt of the dagger wliich he wore below his 
clothes; but his purpose faltered when he beheld the 
man who advanced to greet him. Benevolence and 
frankness were depicted on his countenance, os he wel¬ 
comed the wet and weary wanderer. The hand of the 
youth sank powerless as he relinquished his dagger, and 
his tongue stammered as he inquired, if he were now in 
the presence of the proprietor Gilbert. The man replied 
in the affirmative. 

“ Then I greet you in tho name of God, and of Si. 
John, whom we both acknowledge as our iMitron,” said 
the youth, holding out his hand. “And 1 call upon 
you to greet me at my entrance under your roof.” 

At this salutation, Gilbert staggered back astonished, 
while the mysterious grasp with which the unknown 
pressed his hand increased his fear and bewilderment. 

" Why do you not resywnd to my greeting'( Why not 
make the sign with your hand?’’asked the stranger, 
boldly. " Brother Perrail, that is not right!” 

Ashy pale, Gilbert supported himself against the wall. 
Then you know —T he stammered; but soon recovering 
himself, he continued. " Ijct us sec,” said he, " if some 
rogue is not mocking me. Your pass word ? ” 

" Notuma,” replied the youth. 

“ Give me the word! ” continued Gilbert, in an 
anxious and threatening tone. 

“ Tell me the first letter .... T shall then give you 
the second,” answered the stranger. 

In this manner they made out the word. -Gilbert had 
no longer any doubt. He clasped his hands together, 
and whispered, “ Man, what wouhlst thou in my house, 
that thou comest upon me like a.thief in the night?” 

‘ I want bread, salt, fire, and shelter,” replied the 
stranger. 

‘Dare I trust you?” inquired Gilbert, with Bomo 
hesitation. 

“ Are we not bound by an oath?" said the stranger. 

" Alas! the oath ! . . . .” sighed Gilbert, whilst his 
head sunk upon his breast, 

“ Culm yourself,” rejoined the youth. " I am a run¬ 
away like yourself; therefore am I come to you.” 

Gilbert scrutinized him for some moments with at¬ 
tention, and then shook his head distrustfully. At last 
he closed the door, and led his singular guest into an 
ipartment, in the comer of which stood a plain, but 
jloan-looking couch. He then set bread and wine before 
him, and, stirring the fire, proceeded to diy his wet 
mantle. 

I wish yon a sound and peaceful slumber,” he then 
said to the youth, who in silence watch^ ail his pro¬ 
ceedings. “ You are in perfect safety in my house. 
To-morrow we shall talk more.” 

Gilbert 1 ” cried a soft and pensive voice from an 
a4jpiiung apartment. " Where are you ? With whow 
are you talking?” 

"lam coming,” replied Gilbert, calmly, aa he shook 
hands with his guest. 

" Is that your wife, Brother Perrail?” asked the lat* 
ter, in a significant whisper. 
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"Y«l my irtfe,” replied the host, in a firm Toice, 
after a moment’s pause; and then withdrew, sirring 
Good night to the stranger 

The youth long lemi^ned standing hefom the fire, 
vatehing the burning embers, and plui^od in oontem- 
pUktion. Now and then be pressed his hand on his 
bioast, as though he would thereby calm the tumultuous 
emotions within. " And shall I bring death into this 
peaceful house 1” said he to himself. " This man, upon 
whose calm brow is legibly impressed benevolence and 
truth, utterly incompatible with the perjury of which ho 
is accused,—-shall I blot him out from the land of the 
living, and m^e his wife, whose soft voice so touched 
my-heart, a widow 1.... Uncle! cruel, cruel uncle ! 
what a price hast thou set upon my admission into thy 
order! ’ He now paced in great agitation up and down 
the apartment “ Shame on thee, Guy ! ” said he then 
to himself. “Dost thou shudder at the triall Oh! 
wherefore did my arm tremble when I entered this 
abode 1 Wherefore did I not smite the perjured and 
accursed one to the earth, thundering in his ears, ‘ This 
is the last greeting of the grand-master and companions, 
peijnred brother of the order!’—then all would have 
been done. Oh, incomprehensible destiny! why 
didst thou restrain my arm ? Why dost thou compel 
me to pay hospitality with ingratitude — nay,, with 
bloodshed ? for the deed must be done. Oh, that some 
friendly H)irit would warn the imhappy wretch to take 
flight 1 If he only would make use of this night’s de¬ 
lay! happy then should I bo; my obligation would be 
fulfilled, and with pure hands I should return to the 
brotherhood. May God, and the blessed Virgin, and 
the holy St. John, direct me what to do !" Then, com¬ 
mitting himself to the Divine protection, the agitated 
youth, overpowered by fatigue, forgot his perplexities, 
and fell'asleep. 

Late the next morning, a sudden noise awakened him 
from a troubled dream. He fancied that he beheld his 
host standing beside his bed with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and that he uttered these words 

" Die thyself!—thou who earnest to sound my funeinl 
kneU!” 

Half asleep, and unable to distinguish imagination 
from reality, he started up with a loud cry, and grasped 
his sword. Then, for the first time, he became aware of 
the presence of a very beautiful woman, with an infant 
in her arms, who stood near his bed. He sank back 
confused, while the same sweet voice that he had heard 
the night before calmed his perplexity. 

“ Be not alarmed, dear sir,” said the fair lady. “ You 
must have had a frightful dream, since you are so agi¬ 
tated by the voice of a weak worn,an like myself, who 
now comes to bid you welcome. You have slojit long; 
the sun is now high in the heavens; and I bring yon 
your breakfast.” 

Heartily ashamed, Guy took a basin of rich soup from 
the white hands of his hostess, and inquired, hesitatingly, 
whilst he looked around, " Where is Perrail 1 ” 

“ I do not know whom you mean,” replied the beauti- 
M woman. “ Of whom do you speak 1 ” 

In some confusion Guy si^ck his forehead, and then 
spoke more firmly: “ Pi^on me, I mistook ! I meant 
to ask about your husband, Gilbert.” 

“ He has gone to the fish-pond to catch fish,” replied 
Blanche, for that was the name of the fair lady. “ You 
know this is mai^-day, and my husband wishes to pro¬ 
vide you a good dinner.” 

“ Ood he praised ! ” said Guy to himself, in the strong 
eonvictiion that Perrail had guessed his errand, and was 
now saving himself by flight from the vengeance of the 
order. Joyfully he now raised his ey^ towards his kind 
hostess, and sank them again, lost in admiration of her 
beauty. Her simple attire added nothing to her love¬ 
liness, but, oh the oontrary, borrowed ebarms from it; 
w]^e, as she stood before the yonth, with the innocent 
(diild in her arms, she seemed to him a living image of 
the Madonna. A rough dog, of enormous sise, crouched 


I humbly at her feet, and jealouifiy watched every motion 
of his mistress. 

“ The soup is most excellent,” said Guy, as he laid 
down tho empty basin. “ May ^d reward the bospita- 
! lity you have exercised towards a stranger 1 And now, 

I pardon me for asking, has your husband explained to 
you the business which has led me here!” 

“ I know nothing about it,” replied Blanche. He 
did not tell me whether he knew yon before or not, 
and has not alluded in any way to the business which 
brings you here. It is more my duty to attend to ou.» 
guest, than to ask questions concerning him.” 

“ But lias not.... I mean Gilbert, explained- 

in short, made you acquainted with the circumstances 
of his past life!” rqoined Guy, 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Blanche, with the simplicity of a 
child. “ His occupation has always been known to every 
one. 'rho life of a master mason is necessarily common¬ 
place, and without adventure, unless during tho time 
passed in travelling to learn tho trade. Gilbert’s life 
has been like the rest. He was bom in the city of 
Arles, and journeyed about in his youth, till he bocame 
a master. Then he took a fancy to revisit France, tlic 
land of his birth, and passing through Calais, got 
acquainted with my father, to whom this form belonged, 
part of the former possessions of the Templars, the ruins 
of whose hospital can be seen from this window. My 
father and Gilbert formed a strong firiendship, and, after 
a while, the latter gave up his trade, and leok to agri¬ 
culture, when he married me. My father did not long 
eiyoy the assistance of his honest son-in-law. He died, 
and was consoled on his deathbed by the thought, that 
he was leaving me to a kind protector. Believe me, 
kind sir, Gilbert is one of tho best of men, and is re¬ 
spected throughout the whole country. But perhaps 
you knew him before, and 1 am tiring you with my 
talk.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Guy, “ you interest me 
greatly. But what is keeping Gilbert! He is very long 
in returning; perhaps the pond is at a distance.” 

“ No,” replied Blanche, “ it is quite near. I begin 
to wonder also that he i.s so long.” 

“ God be praised !” whispered Guy’s conscience; for 
all conspired to confirm his previous oonjccturo. “ God 
bepmised ! Ho has escaped, and I am spared the com¬ 
mission of an act which would have filled me with remorse 
to the end of my days. My errand is accomplished, and, 
to avoid any unlucky mischance, I shall instantly return 
to where 1 left niy little vessel." Then, wrapping him¬ 
self in his mantle, and grasping his sworc^ he strode 
towards the hearth, where Blanche was butily preparing 
some food. " Farewell, kind hostess !.... he hur¬ 
riedly began, as though he fe-ared to be detained; “ ac¬ 
cept my wannest thanks for your hospitality. I must 
depart immediately. Farewell!” 

Blanche raised her eyes in astonishment, unable to 
account for this sudden resolution. “ Are you obliged 
to go!” she inquired. ■ “How! What is this! I know 
not what you mean! Is it possible that I have offended 
you!” 

“ On the contrary, you liave gained my esteem and 
friendship,” replied Guy, in great agitation; “ and for 
that very reason I must depart.” 

" I do not comprehend you. My husband, Gilbert, 
will be very much grieved when he finds yon gone at 
his return.” • 

“ I wish to go before his return,” continned Guy. “ I 
wish to spare both Mm and myself a painfril nuking. 
Unfortunate woman, do not detain me I The happiness 
of your life is departed, should I remain.” Once more 
he pressed the band of Blanche, and turned towards the 
door; but started back as though annihilated..... for 
on the threshold he met Gilbert. 

{ To be concluded in our next.J 
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[tn Or4(inftl C<mtributioM uadtr thU h^ad, tlw Name, real or 
asfumeUt ofthe Contribtttor» It printed (a Small Capitals under 
the title ; In Seltctlont, tt It printed In Itallet at the end.] 

THE MOWER’S MAIDEN.* 

(See Enffraetny,p. 3A.) 

“ Good morrow to thee, Mary! right early art thou laden I 
Love hath not made thee slothful, thou true and stedfast maiden ! 
Ay, if in tliree brief days, metbinfcs, thy task of work be done, 

1 shall no longer have the heart to part thee from my son." 

It was a wealthy fanner spake, it was a maiden listened: 

Oh, how her loving bosom swelled, and how her full eye glistened! 
New life is in her limbs, her hand outdoes her comrades all; 

See how slie wields the scythe, and see how fast the full crops fall! 

And when the noon grows sultry, and the weary peasants wend 
To sleep in pleasant thickets, and o'er cooling streams to bend ; 
Still ore the humming-bees at work beneath that burning sky. 

And Mary, diligent as they, works on unceasingly. 

The .sun hath sunk, the evening hell gives gentle suinniona 
home; 

‘‘Enough,’’ her neighbours cry, “enough! come, Mary, prithee 
come!" ' 

Shepherds, and flacks, and husbandmen, pass homeward througli 
the dew. 

But Mary only whets her scythe, and goes to work anew. 

And now the dews arc tliickeniug, the moon and stars arc bright; 
Sweet are the new-mown furrows, and sweet the songs of 
night; 

But Mary lies not down to rest, and stands not still to hear; 

Tlie rustling of her ceaseless scythe is music to her ear. 

Even thus from morn till evening, even tlitis from eve to morn, 
She tolls, by strong love nourished, by happy hope upborne; 

Till when the third day’s sun arose, the labour was complete, 

And there stood Mary weeping, lor joy so strange and sweet. 


it 


And I have sttiven to think it is not so. 

Have hid my heart remember the quick life 
So eloquently speaking In the glow 
Of thy young cheek, in every gesture, rife 
With health that seemed Invincible—the brow 
Serene, as if disdainful of the strife 
Death holds with meanor things—itself, a throne, 

Where Life and Inspiration sate alone. 

And my too faithful heart remembers well 
(Would it were more forgetfhl I) every line, 

And Une.ainent and feature, which can tell. 

Of all I hatl, that is no longer mine; 

I summon thee before me by the spell 
Of tortured Memory,—I sec them shine. 

Thy clear, bright, liting eyes—oh mockery I Why?— 

It is impossible that thou couldst die! 

Yet tliou art dead, and we arc severed, fur 
I saw the gradual blighting of tliat form; 

Tile quenching of those sun-hright eyes I saw, 

The freeaing of tliat heart so fresh and warm ; — 

Yes, with mine agony sulHlued to awe, 

I stood beside thee, keeping down the storm 
In my wrung bosom, until all was past, 

And my delirium may break forth at last. 

And friends come round to comfort—idle task ! 

What can their busy voices say to me ? 

Vain is the love of Patience, and the mask. 

The smooth deception of Philosophy. 

Ob, hollow that ye arc! I need but ask 
If ye can set death's fettered captive free, 

And Silence answers mo—then let them praie, 

Mine ears are deaf, and I am desolate 1 

But TAob—G reat Heaven! Can any power put out 
The stcilfast vratchfirc of thy love? Can 1 
Be sad, aiul thou unconscious? Bitter doubt, 

Resolved by such despairing certainty I 
Oh, could 1 leap into ray grave, without 
The knowledge that mine eyes had seen tiieo die ! 

Thou eanst not hear me —thout Ah, madilening tlioaglit 1 
1 speak to that whicli is not—tlioii art nought! 


“ Good morrow to thoe, Mary 1 How now ?—the task is done I 
Lu, fur such matchless industry, rich guerdon shall be won; 

But for the rredding—nay, indeed—my words were only jest 
Jlow foolish iind how credulous we find a lover’s brea.st!'' 

He spake and went his way, and there the hapless maid stood still, 
Her weary limbs they shook, they sank, her heart grow stiff and 
chill; 

Speech, sense, and feeling, like a cloud, did from her spirit pass. 
And there they found her lying upon the new-mown grass! 


And thus a dumb and death like life for years the maiden led 
.4 drop of fragrant honey was all her daily bread. 

Oh, make her grave in pleasant shades, where softest llow’rets 
grow, 

Por such a loving hc.n-t as hers is seldom found below! 

Prom the German of Uhland. 


LAMENT OP THE HEATHEN SAGE. 

[BT S..M.] 

I Ksow thou art returned to dust again. 

That wert unto my soul its only star,— 

I know that prayer lis vain, and tears are vain, 

And words of comfort, oh, how vainer fir! 

What shall I do, or by what power sustain 
The desolation of my heart, the war 
Of my resistful spirit, which at length 
Lies proahrate In the Ailness of Its strength ? 


(1) From German Ballads, Songs, &c. London; Burns. 1845. 


And in llie nni.sic of the twilight hreese 
I cannot dream thy spirit speaks to me; 

And when cool niglit descends upon the seas 
1 hold no voiceless enmmunings with thee, 

4t The notes of thy familiar melodics 
Stir up a passion in my memory, 

But bring no peace—for I stood, helplessly, 

And sow Decay consume thy soul and thoe! 

Oh for tliat blessed ignorance which paints 
A world wliere severed souls may reunite! 

Oil, how the weakness of my wisdom faints 
In the chill radiance of its own vain light! 

Why should 1 lode the air with weak complaints? 
Let me sit down beneath the starless night. 

Which weighs upon my spirit, and repeat. 

Thou art no more, and we no more may meet! 

Yet was thy soul so beautiful, methinks 
It could not perish. Was it by the scorn 

or some unpitying, callous Fiend who drinks 
The tears of bleeding liearts, that thou wert bom 

To wind thee round my spirit 1 Those sweet links 
Twined they so closely only to be torn? 

And were two hearts so moulded into one 
That sterner ravage might by Death be done ? 

Oh, for some knowledge! Oh, for light, to shine 
Through this sepulchral darkness, chill and black! 

How would 1 clasp Death with these arms of mine. 
If I liad hope that Death could give thee back) 

Tis agony—^this heart that seeks a sign— 

‘These feet that wander, and can And n'' track. 

Ah God, unknown, If any God there he, 
Annihuide, or else enlighten me 1 
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ANCIENT CHAPLETS, 

The garland long ago vtaa wom 
As time pleas'd to bestov it; 

The IiBurel only to adorn 
The conqueror and the poet. 

The Palm is due, who, uncontroU’d, 

On danger looking gravely. 

When Ihte had done the worst it could. 

Who bore his fortunes bravely. 

Most worthy of the Oaken wreath 
The ancients Iiim esteemed. 

Who, in a battle, had from death 
Some man of worth redeemed. 

About hie temples Grass they tic, 

Himself that so behaved 
In some strong siege by th’enemy 
A city that hath saved. 

A wreath of Vervain heralds wear, 

Amongst our garlands named, 

Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 

Offensive war proclaimed. 

The sign of peace who first displays 
The Olive-leaf possesses; 

The lover with the Myrtle spray 
Adorns Ills crisped tresses. 

In love the sad forsaken wight 
Tlie Willow garland wcareth: 

Tlie fkincral wan, befitting night, 

The baleful Cypress bearetli. 

To Pan we dedicate the Pine, 

Whose slips the shepherd graceth: 

Again the Ivy and the Vine 
On his swell'll Bacchus placcth. 

Draijtoii, loilj. 


ilHistcIlanwttS. 


■' I have hero made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tics 

OALLANTRY OV A YOUyQ INDIAN. 

A raw 'yeara ago, a Pawnee warrior, son of “ Old 
Knife, knowing that Mb tribe, according to their 
custom, were going to torture a Paduca woman, whom 
they had taken in war, resolutely determined, at all 
haatrdB, to rescue her, if possible, from so cruel a fate. 
Ihe poor creature, far from her family and tribe, and 
surrounded only by the eager attitudes and anxious 
faces of her enemk.-., had been actually fastened to the 
stake. Her funeral pile was about to be kindled, and 
every cj-ev^ mercilessly directed upon her, ivhen the 
young chiemn, mounted on one horse, and, according 
1*^® country, leading another, was seen 
approaching the ceremony at full gallop. To the 
Mtomshment of evc^one,he rode straight up to the 
the vKrtim from the stake, threw her on 
liorse,^ then vaulting on the back of the 
other, he earned her ofl in triumph ! 

“ ir“”' /V™ gone-over bank, bush, and acaur ■ 

I'hell have fleet steeds that follow.” quoth young tocllinvar. 

The deed, however, was so’sudden and unexpected, 
Md being mysterious, it was at the moment so rene- 
“ nothing le.ss than the act of the 
Great Spirit, no efforts were made to resist it and 

!™venmg,warT£« 4fdy 

retm of her liberator to his own people, no censure was 


silver medal, bearing a suitable inscription, which they 
presented to the young Ned-skin, as a token of the 
admiration of white shins at the chivalronB act he had 
performed, in having rescued one of their sex from so 
unnatural a fate. Their addre^ closed as follows:— 

" Brother! accept this token of our esteem; always 
wear it for our sakes; and when again you have the 
power to save a poor woman from death, think of this 
and of us, and fly to her relief.” ‘ 

The young Pawnee had been unconscious of Ms merit 
but he was not ungrateful:— ' 

“ Brothers and sisters!" he exclaimed, extending 
towards them the medal wMch had been hanging on 
his red naked breast, “ this will give me ea.se more tbun 
I ever had, and I will listen more than I ever did to 
white men. 

" I am glad that my brothers and sisters have heard 
of the good act I have done. My brothers and sisters 
think that I did it in ignorance; but I now know what 
I have done. 

" I did it in ignorance, and did not know that 

I did good ; but by giving me this medal I know it!" _ 

Quarterly Review. 

HEroaiEas fob tub bbousu pbess. 

B'^iiat most extraordlnaiy men are these reporters of 
f ho English newspapers ! Surely, if there be any class 
of individuals who are entitled to the appellation of 
cosmopolites, it is these; who pursue their avocation in 
all countries indifferently, and accommodate themselves 
at will to the manners of all classes of society. Their 
fluency of style as writers is only surpassed by their 
facility of language in conversation, and their attain¬ 
ments in classical and polite literature only by their 
profound knowledge of the world, acquired by an early 
introduction into its bustling scenes. The activity, 
energy, and courage wMch they occasionally display in 
the pursuit of infomiation, aro truly remarkable. 1 saw 
them during the three days at Pai-is, mingled with ear 
naille and gamine boMndthe barriers, whilst the mifmiWe 
.was flying in all Erections, and the desperate cuirassiers 
were dasshing their fierce horses against those seemingly 
feeble bulwarks. There stood they, dotting down their 
observations in their pocket-books, as unconcemodly as 
if reporting the proceedings of a reform meeting in 
Finsbury Square; wlillst in Spain, several of them 
accompanied the Cariist and Christino gneriUaa in 
some of their mo.st desperate raids, exposing themselve.s 
to the danger of hostile bullets, the inclemency of 
winter, and tJie fierce heat of the summer sun.— Sorrow's 
Bible in iS^Min, 


That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble mind. 
Bill not lie disputed; but it may not, perhaps, boas 
generally acknowledged, that the ease is the same with 
unlimited scepticism.— Stewabt. 

Ob parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d; 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep. 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around theo weep. 

Translated from Ihe Pertian, by Sir W. Janet. 
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lonlion 

A JOURNAL OF ENTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION 

FOR a^NERAL READING. 



NAWOllTJI CASTLE, CUMBERLAND. 


Thf, CasUc of Naworili, th0 baronial scat of tbe Earl of 
Jarlislc, -vvluch has been recently destroyed by firej ivas 
.ac most complete and interesting specimen of a border 
ortress and a feudal castle of which the kingdom could 
boast; ju-eserved, too, nearly in the .state in which it 
iippearcd before the union of England and Scotland. 
It a-as one of the greatest “ lions” of the North, and 
was visited by persons from all parts of England, and by 
foreigners. Its scathed and blackened ruins are eleven 
wiles north-west of Carlisle, and about one mile south of 
the priory-church of St. Mary, Lancreost, near the edge 
oi the wild district of Bewcastle, Spade-Adam-Waste, 
aud the rude hut, to which celebrity ba.s been given 
by the novel of Guy JIannering, under the name of 
Mumps’ Ha’. 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking of Naworth, says— 

‘'This gothic edifice was, in fonner times, one of 
those extensive baronial scats which maiicd the 
fepiendoiir of our ancient nobles, before they exchanged 
the hospitable magnificence of a life spent among a 
numerous tenantry for the uncertain honours of court 
atioiidance, and the equivocal rewards of ministerial 


(1) May 18, 1814. 

(2) ThUIatter locality isnow invaded lythe NcwcBst!e-',ij"'U-’i’.vi'i; 
W'd Ciirlwile Hallway, wliich passes tlie liut at the distance ul a Jew 

huiidied yutds. 


favour. If we allow tliat the feudal times were times of 
personal insecurity, we must also admit that they were 
favourable to tlie growth of manly and decided virtue; 
rude and unpolished in its structure, perhaps, but forcible 
and cflieient in its operation. The evils of the institution 
were in some measure corrected by other qualities in¬ 
herent in its system, while the good was pure and 
uninixed. There is a principle of affinity, more or less 
obvious, in everything. The vast and solid man^ons 
of our ancient nobility Were like their characters,— 
greatness without elegance; strength without refine¬ 
ment; but lofty, firm, and commanding. The solemn 
grandeur of Naworth Castle claimed for it a high dis¬ 
tinction among these baronial edifices.”® 

At the time of the Norman Conquest, the barony of 
Gilsland, of which Nav/orth Castle has been for upwards 
of five centuries the baronial scat, was the possession of 
Gillcs Bucth. He was promptly ejected, and the lord¬ 
ship was granted to’the family of De Vallibusor Vaux, 
who were eminent among the northern baronial families. 
In the reign of Henry HI. it was transferred, by the 
marriage of an heiress, to the De Multons. And again, 
in like manner, it passed to the Dacres, a family o'hce 
of the highest importance in Cumberland. “ Their 
vigour and ability, displayed as Wardens of the Marches, • 


(.'.I Bonier Aniiipiiticj. 
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add &votirably to our estimate of them 


' Lord Dacre’s bill-iaeii were at hand: 

A hardy rdfce, oh lrthing(2) bred, 

With khtjfe white, and cross.es red, 

Arrayed beneath the banner tall 

That streamed o’er Acre’s conriuered walii 

And minstrels, as they marched in order, 

. Played, ‘Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the border.’ 


’(3) 


The DacrcB were a family «f military renown, which 
secured for some of them the proud distinction of tne 
Garter; and it was by a Uacre that Naworth was 
castellated, ad. George, the last Lord Caere, 

was accidentally killed in his minority, when the family 
estates were divided among his three sisters. By this 
division, the Castle of Naworth and the barony of 
GiMand came to Elizabeth, the youngest of the co¬ 
heiresses. She remained not long in undisturbed pos¬ 
session ; her uncle, Leonard Dacre, claimed them as 
his, by virtue of an entail that be pretended hadebeen 
made by his lather, AVilliam, Lord Divcre; and he seized 
the Castle, which he garrisoned with 1,500 foot and 600 
horse. He was speedily <iispoivses8cd, and his troops 
were routed; haying been drawn out by a ruse de guerre, 
a fierce battle ensued, and Dacre Hod to the continent, 
where lie died in poverty.* 

At the early ago of fourteen, the Jjady Elizabeth 
Dacrc was married (a.d. 1577) to Lord William 
Howard, the Belted Will of romance.® This dis¬ 
tinguished person was the third son of the unfortunate 
Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk (of thiii familyl, who 
was her step-tatber and guardian, and the grandson of 
tbe accomplished poet and ctivalier, Henry, Earl of 
Surrey; and thus the Castle and barony were transferred 
to a branch of the noble dud illustrious house of Howard, 
in whose possession ii has since remamed. In con¬ 
sequence of various troubles brortglit on him by his 
profession as a Homan Catholic, and some litigations 
in which he became involved. Lord William did not 
come to reside at Naworth CaStlo until 1608. He 
apjicars to have repaired it, and adorned its interior; 
and there ho was visited by Camden, in 1C07. 

Having been appointed Lord AVarden of the Western 
Marches, he garrisoned his Castle with 140 soldiers. 
Nor was this military parade uiuiecessary. At that 
period the borders were in a state of lawless imsubordina- 
tion. Infested by fierce band.s of marauders, the cattle 
and other properties of the iieaeeable w ere in continual 
danger. The laws w'ere unheeded and set at nought. 
Bloodshed and i-apine and fire were daily resorted to. 
Those desperate oficiidera were called moss-troopers 
and the inhabitants of jcrtain districts were required to 
keep blood-hoimds, tr pursue them among the wild 
mosses and bogs, in which they concealed themselves. 
Fuller says of them, “ they conic to church as seldom as 
the 29tb of February cuiues into the Kalendcr.”® Sucha 
was^the state of the borders when the Lord William 
Howard came to reside at bis Ca,stle of Naworth. 
“When in their greatest height,” says Fuller, “the 
moss-troopers bad tw'o great- eneuiles—the laws of the 
land and Lord William Howard, of Nav.’orth.”^ Amid 
all this disorder, to enforce obedience, to repress violence 
and bloodshed, to restore peace, to protect the peaceable, 
and punish the ofi’ending,—such were the duties of the 
Lord Warden. Ho vowed that the arm of the law 
should prevail, and that in the remotest part of this 
scene of lawless violence “ the rush-bush should guard 
the cow.” His vigilance and liimr.os.s, and occasional 


(rt Indications of Mcmodals. Src. of the Howard FiimMy 
(3) A river whicli runs tlirough the barony of Cilslaiid. 
it) Lay of the. Last Minstrel. 

(*) See some intcrestinKparilcuIars of the time referred to above, 
in Sir Catbbert Sharp’s “ Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569.” 

(51 “ His Bilboa blade, by Marchnieii fdt, 

Hung in a nice end studded belt; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belted If’ilf.” 

Si* SeoiT. 

(8) Worthies of England. (7) ibid. 


militaiy rigour, were raccessful in bringing about this 
result; and the fierce and bold moss-troopers wore awed 
into submission, or driven from, their stro^-holds. 

* The late Hemt Howard," Esq., of Corby , Caatle, gives 
the following pfeasing domestic picture of the fiunily at 
Naworth;—“In 1624, according to the accourits cited. 
Lord William and his lady were settled at Naward, and 
all their family, sons, daughters, and their wives ^d 
husbands, appear to have lived with them; tradition 
saysAhey were fifty-two in family.” “ Lord William was 
not distinguished only by hi.s martial valour, and by the 
prosperous result of his duties as Lord Warden; he waa 
no less a man of letters and accomplishments; “ but his 
real monument, cereperemiius, should be inscribed. The 
CivihizEK yE.: THE Bordebs.” ** He died at Naworth, 
October l)Hi, 1640. By the Lady Elizabeth, his wife, 
he had ten sons and five daughters. His eldest son. 
Sir Philip Howard, knight, was ancestor of the Howard.s, 
Earls of Carlisle; and Sir Francis, his second son, was 
ancestor of that branch, which has for two centuries been 
seated at Corby Castle,* *® in the county of Cumberland, 
now the residence of Philip Hcjuy Howard, Esq., M.P. 

Prom the death of the Lord AVilliam How'aiA, until 
the period of the late fire, few alterations had been made 
in the Castle, and it retained its former stem character. 
Having escaped the horrors of a siege during the Great 
Rebellion, the principal part of the furniture, the orna¬ 
ments, and the buildings, remained as when its court¬ 
yard was crossed by the mailed trooper, when— 

“ Rode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry ;”(11) 
and when the lords find ladies mounted their steeds to 
enjoy the pastime of hawking ig the park, or in the 
beaptiful vale of St. Mary’s Holme, wliere the fair pile 
of the priory church of Lanercost rises in the midst— 

“ The cynosure of lieighbotuiiig eyes.” 

We have said that great care had been used to retain 
the Castle in its olden style, both internally and ex¬ 
ternally. About 130 years ago, however, the northern 
side of the quadrangle ivas destroyed by fire. This had 
been rebuilt, and is now preserved iu its turn, while tlio 
other sides (of infinitely more value) are burnt and 
blackened by a second fire. 

We may now proceed to give a description of the 
Castle as it appciwuil previous to the fire of 1844. We 
regret that we have to spealt of it as a tiling of the past, 
to dc-scribo it as it icas lately, and not as it is now. It 
is a memory—a retrospection. Many of its antiquities, 
paintings, books, and somo of the old armour, furniture, 
and tapestry, have, however, been saved, and will, ere 
long, decorate the new Castle. 

The grey towers are prominent objects from the park, 
rising above the noble oaks and beoch-trecs. As the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway passes within 
a mile of the Castle, they may be momentarily seen 
by the passengere, where an opening occurs in the trees. 
How great a change has been effected in little more 
than two centuries! The scene of the moss-troopers' 
exploits, and of the lawless doings of predatory hordes, 
where the mailed trooper kept watch over the barren 
moors and the hilly haunts of the robber, is now 
traversed by a railway; and the bugle-call and the 
trumpet’s clang of border warfare have been succeeded 
by tlie hissing noise of steam, and the shrill w’histlo of 
the locomotive ! 

Naworth Castle was of a quadrangnlar form, enclosing. 
a_ court-yard, with two square embattled tovferB, respec¬ 
tively situated at its south-eastern and Boiith-westerh 
angles. It was approached from the south through a 
gateway (leading into the outer court) with embattled 
jiarapete; and over the arch is a shield charged with 


(8) IiKlications of Mciuorials of tlie HowaiU Family. (9)-Ibid. 

(10) A MS. ill tho Lutigdowne Collection in the British Httieuui, 

1>P-, .319—348,) entitled, “ A Belatlon of * Short Survey 
“Obtains an littoicsting account of * 
visit to t.ord WUliam Howard, at Corby Castle, a.n. 1634. 

(11) Sir W. Scott. ^ * 
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the armorial l»eari^8 of the Dacroa, Burrouhdod by the 
G^cr. On Bide, the Castle, was defended by two 
moats now filled up; and the draw-bridges have been 
dispensed with, now 

“ Grim-vlaaged war baa amoothed hia wrinliled front.” 

The other sides of the Castle were forjacd on a rocky 
precipice, at the junction of two streams. The windows 
of the principal apartments looked into the inner court¬ 
yard—one of singular beauty—with its oriel wiattows, 
its ivy-clad walls, and ite grey' towers, with their tvatch- 
turrets. The gnmd entrance led up a flight of steps 
into the great hall, around which the snow-white blos¬ 
soms of the jasmine peeped out from its ftstoonod 
branches. 

“ Say, did they from their leaves thus peoji, 

When mailed moss-troopers rode the lull I 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 

And bugles blew for Belted Will 1 ”(1) 

Sir Wulter Scott says, “ the whole Castle bears the 
strongest memorials of ancient customs, and the incon¬ 
venient modes of domestic life which our'ancestors 
adopted.” The great hall occupied a considerable por¬ 
tion of the east side of the inner court-yard. It mea¬ 
sured seventy fdet by t\fenty-four, 4Uid was lighted by 
windows placed near the cciliug. The ceiling was in 
panels, and was painted with portraits of the .kings of 
England. The spacious fire-place, which cheered this 
noble hall when the cold winter’s wind howled in the 
chimney, was seventeen feet in width. Three suits of 
armour, of which one was pointed out to vi.sitoi's as 
that worn by the Lord William Howard, and another a.s 
worn by the knight who conducted Joan of Are to tlie 
siege of Orleans;^ and fo\ir large carvings in wood,^ 
which appear to have been intended to carry arms on 
banners, have hocn preserved, and will be placed in the 
hall of the new Castle. 

The dining-room, hung round with fine old tapestry 
and valuable portraits, was situated at the upper end of 
the hall. A great portion of the former, with the por¬ 
traits, was saved with little damage. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Castle was the 
chapel; for a chapel was once considered an indispensable 
apjBcndage to the manor-house or castle of the noble¬ 
man, the knight, and the esquire, who rqhglously set apart 
a portion of their dwelling fiar the woimiip of Aliv.ighty 
God. The ceiling of this chapel at Naworth was panelled, 
and painted with representations of many of the pro¬ 
phets, and patriarchs, and other personages eclchratcd in 
Sacred History. A large window contained some tine 
shdned glass, particularly the figures of Thomas Lord 
Dacrc, K.G., who died in 1525, and his lady, represented 
in a posture of devotion—as was usual before the modern 
re-introduction of heathen emblems in commemorating 
the dead. 

A few steps fram the chapel conducted the visitor to 
the guard-room •—another interesting portion of tho 
Castle, but of iiow different a‘character! The carved 
stall, and the fretted screen, tho still small voice which 
spoke from the pictured window whore tho dead were 
commemorated, the pious legend and the sacred em¬ 
blem, the cross and tho altar, were soon exchanged for 
me warlike guard-room, where the troopers of this 
baronial seat awaited the orders of their lord. It was 
appropriately fitted up with old armour, helmets, swords, 
breast-plates, &c., as, 

“ BruisoJ Mms Imiig up for uioinmicnts.” 

Here also, wei'e the cradle, the saddle, the chest, tlio 
military gloves, and the 

“ rude ai'.d stuildal 


(1) Lord Morpetii. This “slight and slender jasmine iree”— 

'* I pmsent hotr-apporont to the earldom of Carlisle has 

celebrated in verses', ftom Which the above is an extract—was 
unscathed by the fire. 

( 2 ) This suit of armour had the medal of the Golden Fleece rns- 
peuded from the neck. 

I Bbpwsentliig a griffin, a dolphin, a unicorn or sla?, and a 
vthe crest or cognisance of the fninilics of I'c 
V allibus or Vaux, Ureystoke, Holton, and ilacrc. 


of Lord William Howard, whose name is so indissolubly 
eofinected with the Castle. Thevroom was 116 feet in 
length. It contained several portraits and pffintings, 
tdl of which, with tho armour, &c., '•were destroyed. 
A'fter the fire a secret passage was discovered, whieh 
hod been previously unnoticed. It forme’d' a direct 
communication, parallel with tho guard-room, between 
Lord AVilliaru Howard’s ^artments in thev^t tower, 
aftd the dungeons beneath the west tower. 

The eastern tower contained the private apartments 
of Lord William Howard—his library, his oratory, and 
his bedchamber. It was approached by a narrow stone 
staircase, guarded by a very massy iron-grated door, 
secured by bolts of huge thickness. The bed-room cer¬ 
tainly looked anything but inviting—a very picture of 
a cheerless, discomfortable room — the hmu id^al of a 
haunted chamber! 

. “ Tiie clihftaiiis of that stem old time’’ 

must have had iron nerves indeed to occupy such a room 
in a stormy night in December; when the imagination, 
assisted by the howlhig wind sighing in the crevices 
and shaking tlio loose casement, would conjure up all 
the uni’calities of ghost stories, and fill the mind with 
gloomy images and distorted impressions, “ making 
night hideous." The floor was formed of a hard com¬ 
position. The bed was low, and of very humble pre- 
ten.sions. Tho walls were wainscoted with oak, and 
covered with tapestry. Over the fire-place wore throe 
shields, charged with the arms of the family of Dacro, 
impaling, or quartered with, come of their alliances; 
each sut ' ounded by the Garter- an h%nourAble distin^ 
lion for such an apartment! and, perhaps, a sufficient 
charm to induce the Lord Warden to pass his nights in 
the same room in which such illustiious men had for- 
mci ly .slept, and a ehai-m to stay the ‘‘ horrible imagin¬ 
ings” which oft come imsummoucd at the midnight 
hour. Over this bedchamber were the library and ora¬ 
tory ; these also were ascended by a narrow spiral stair- 


* 


case. 

Tlic librarj' was anollner gloomy apartment. It was 
fitted up with closets, containing tho books.* Some of 
them were the companions of Lord William Howard, 
when disengaged from his duties as Lord Warden; and 
a few contained his autograph, written in a fair, bold 
character, which gives us a good idea of the man. In 
some of the books a pithy remark is appended to the 
name. In one by Luther is written, WillianilTowarde. 
Volo Sid non valso [the family motto] non possum quod 
desidsro. In a copy of Galatea is, for thear glory is to 
change, and thear lihei'ty is to rainge. One book con- 
titiii.5 the autograph of Bishop Fisher, w'lio was put to 
death by Henry the Eighth for denying his supi-emacy; 
another was a present from an Abbot of Fountains.' 
Here also was a verj' curious MS.—a life of Joseph of 
Arimathca aud his twelve disciples, with a history of 
saints, and the number of years or days for which each 
could grant indulgences in the monasteiy of Glaston¬ 
bury. It wa.s written on si< largo skins of fine vellum, 
bc,autifully illuminated, and pa.stcd in a wooden case. j 
The ceiling of the library was 'richly carved, aud orna¬ 
mented with armorial dovictfs on the corbels and bosses. 

The book-s and the MS. alluded to were saved. 

The oratory or private chapel adjoined the library. 

It was waiiiscotted, and painted red, ornamcaled with 
escallop shells and cros.s-crossle(s -respectively armorial 
devices of the Dacro.s and the Howards. Hero also were 
fragments of a rich rood screen, probably brought 
•blither by tho Daere.s from the adjoining desecrated 
pi'iory of Lunereost.' On the alt.ar were placed sev^eral 
figures in white marble, about a foot high, in alto relieeo. 
They represented the Descent of the Holy Spirit; St. 

(4) Sec a Catalogue of them (the MS. of whioli was found by the 
preaeiit writer, in 1839,) in '* The History of Carlisle ’.’ „ 

(i) At the commencement of the last century, the north aisle of 
the nave was viv'ii as ti e yarish-diurch, s Idle the nave itself was 
roofless ami ruinous. Since that period the nave has been repaired 
, and fitted up for divine service. 
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Cathbert canyia^p the head of St. Oswald, king and 
martyr; Jndaa betn^iug his Mast# irith a kiaa, ^ j 
and i»«ro atao probably brought from Laneroo^ The 
tionfe^onal wte a Bmoll dark cloaet. Above the altar 
was a painting on wood, representing ^e Passion and 
Ascension of our Lord s beneath it was inscribed-- 

® ^ : OBIBtS* Stti' tMSdW ptf Slaw StttSSltf 

tf St- ett- iwtof sl*- Bf taf bslor mnra.” . ^ 

The watch-turret on the sununit of this tower com¬ 
manded a fine prospect of park scenery, of fiurm home¬ 
steads, woodlands, and rich meadows; the north is 
enriched by the beautiful nile of St. Maiy’s Holme, and 
by the grey battlements and broken arches of the 
prioiy. The distant hills give a pleasing relief to the 
picture. 

The south-western tower rvas in a ruinous state. It 
contained the dungeons—three on the ground floor, and 
one above. The masonry was very massive. The doors 
were of iron, with ponderous bolts, and no light was 
admitted to the unhappy wight of a moss-trooper who 
was immured at Naworth. In a note appended to the 
“ Legend of Montrose," Sir Walter Scott says: “ The fine 
old Irorder Castle of Naworth contains a private stair 
from the apartment of Lord William Howard, by which 
he could visit the dungeon.” The existence of this 
passage was long unknown, although a diligent scrutiny 
had been made to discover it, until after the late fire, 
when it was revealed. 

A suite of bed-rooms, on the south side of the Castle, 
presented a euripus array of gloomy-looking beds, of 
considerable antiquity; their hanging and fringes much 
faded or decayed. One bed was pointed out as Queen 
Mary’s bed, and another under the denomination of 
(Ae lady's fortune. Tradition says, that the lady of one 
of the former lords of the barony, expended her whole 
dowry, of five hundred -pounds, in the purchase of the 
latter. The north side of the quadrangle, which, as 
already stated, had been re-built during the iMt century, 
contained the residence of the steward, and some of the 
domestic offices. 

The much-regretted calamity of May 18th, 1844, by 
which this noble and picturesque Castle was reduced 
to a mass of roofless and blackened ruins, is supposed 
to have originated in a defective flue. As the interior 
was chiefly composed of wood, the fire spread with ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity, and there were no sufficient cross¬ 
walls throughout the extent of the three sides of the 
quadrangle, which were destroyed, to check the progress 
of the flames. The fire was discovered about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and by midnight it had well-nigh 
spent itself on the ” time-honoured” Castle. Great exer¬ 
tions were made to save the pictures, books, furniture, 
armour, tapestry, and other curiosities; and considerable 
portions were rescued. The family plate, the muni¬ 
ments and deeds, were fortunately conveyed to a place 
of safety. But, alas 1 upon the ^rder Castle, the feudal 
residence of .the De Multons and the Dacres, that me¬ 
mento of the ago of chivalry, of romance, and of Border 
warfiira, the fire has done its worit, and the bare walls 
alone remain to tell the stranger of what it has been. 

Oddber, 1846. , S. J. 

-♦— 

STATESMEN OP THE EEIGN OP GEOEGE HI. 

No. II. 

lg>liD Brougham’s estimate of the character of, 
Burke, both political and inteUectual, is scarcely 
so favourable as to satisfy that great man’s ai 
mirers, though perhaps quite as much so as we 
b^ any right to expect from one of his political 
views. He thus speaks of his style as a writer 
and orator 

“ How much soever men may difibr as to the sound¬ 
ness of Mr, Burke's doctrines, or the purity of his public 


conduct, there can be no hesitation in according to him 
a station among the most extramrdinary persons that 
-have ever appeared; nor is there now any diversity of 
opinion as to the place which it is fit to assign him. He 
was a writer of the first class, and excelled in almost 
every kind of jirose composition. Possessed of most ex¬ 
tensive knowledge, and of the most various description; 

alike with what, different classes of men 
knew, each in his own province, and with much that 
hardly any one ever thought of leuning; he could either 
bring his masses of information to bear directly upon 
the subjects to which they severally belonged-r-or he 
could avail himself of them generally to strengthen his 
frcultics and enlarge his views—or he could turn any 
portion of them to account for the purpose of illustrating 
his theme or enriching his diction. Hence, when he is 
handling any one matter, we perceive that we are con¬ 
versing with a reasoner or a teacher, to whom almost 
every other branch of knowledge is familiar. His views 
range over all the cognate subjects; his reasonings are 
derived from principles applicable to other matters as 
well as the one in hand; arguments pour in from all 
sides, as well as those which start up under our feet, the 
natnnd growth of the path he is leading us over; while 
to throw light round our steps, and either explore its 
darker places or seiwc for our recreation, illustrations 
are fetched from a thoHsand quarters; and an imagina¬ 
tion marvellously quick to descry unthought-of resem¬ 
blances, pours forth the stores which a lore yet more 
marvellous has gathered from all ages, and nations, and 
arts, and tongues. We are, in respect of the argument, 
reminded of Bacon's multifarious knowledge and the 
exuberance of his learned fancy; while the many-Iettercd 
diction recalls to mind the first of English poets, and 
bis immortal verse, rich with the spoils of all sciences 
and all times. 

“ The kinds of composition are various, and he excels 
in them all, with the exception of two, the very highest, 
given but to few, and when given, almost always pos¬ 
sessed alone—fierce, nervous, overwhelming declamation, 
and close, rapid argument. Every other he uses easily, 
abundantly, and successfully. He produced but one 
philosophical treatise; but no man lays down abstract 
principles more ^soundly, or better traces their appli¬ 
cation. All his works, indeed, even his controversial, 
are so informed with general reflection, so variegated 
with speculative discussion, that they wear the air of the 
Lyceum as well as the Academy. His narrative is ex¬ 
cellent, and it is impossible more luminously to expose 
the details of a complicated subject, to give them more 
animation and interest, if dry in themselves, or to make 
them bear, by the mere power of statement, more power¬ 
fully upon the argument. - In description he can hardly 
be surpassed, at least for effect; he has all the qualities 
that conduce to it—ardotur of purpose, sometimes rising 
into violence—vivid, but too luxuriant fancy — bold, 
fi^uently extravagant, conception; the fhculty of sha¬ 
ding over mere inanimate scenery the light imparted by 
moral associations. He indulge in mtter invective, 
mingled with poignant wit, but descending often to 
abuse and even scurrility; he is apt, moreover, to carry 
an attack too £ar, as weu as to stmn the application of 
a principle; to slay the shun, or, dangerously for his 
purpose, to mingle the reader’s contempt with pity. 

“ As in the various kinds of writing, so in the different 
styles, he had an almost universal excellence, one only 
being deficient—the plain and unadorned. Not but that 
he could, in unfoldiig a doctrine or pursuing a narrative, 
write for a little with admirable simplicity and pro¬ 
priety ; only he could not sustain this self-denial; his 
brilliant imagination and well-stored memory soon broke 
through the restraint But in aU other styles, passages 
without end occur of the highest order; digram, pathos, 
metaphor in profusion, chequered with more oMactic 
and sober diction. Nor are his purely figurative pas¬ 
sages the finest, even as figured writing; he is best when 
the metaphor is subdued, mixed as it were with plainer 
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matter to flaronr it, abd used not by itself, and for its 
own sake, but giving point to amorensefol instrumrat, 
made of more ordinary material; or at the most, flung 
off by the heat of composition, like sparks from a woricing 
engine, not fireworks for mere display. Speaking of the 
authors of the ‘ Declaration of Bight,’ he ealls them 
‘ those whose penetrating style has engraved in our or¬ 
dinances and in our hearts, the words and spirit of that 
immortal law.’^ So, discoursing of the imitations of 
natural magnitude by artifice and skill: ' A true artist 
should put a generous deceit on the spectators, and 
effect the noblest designs by easy methods.’* ‘ When 
pleasure is over, we relapse mto indifference, or rather, 
we fall into a soft tranquillity, which is tinged with the 
agreeable colour of the former sensation.’ * ' Every age 
has its own manners, and its politics dependent on 
them; and the same attempts will not be made against 
a constitution fully formed and matured, that were used 
to destroy it in the cradle, or resist its growth during 
its infancy.’* 'Faction will moke its cries resound 
through the nation, as if the whole were in an uproar.’* 
In works of a serious nature, upon the affairs of real life, 
as political discourses and orations, figurative style 
should hardly ever go beyond this. But strict and close 
metaphor or-simile may be allowed, provided it be most 
sparingly used, and never deviate from the subject 
matter, so as to make that disappear in the ornament. 

‘ The judgment is, for the greater part, employed in 
throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of the imagination 
(says Mr. Burke^, in dissipating the scenes of its en¬ 
chantment, and in tying us down to the disagreeable 
yoke of our reason.’ * He has here, at once, expressed 
figuratively the principle we are laying down, and illus¬ 
trated our remark by ^e temperance of his metaphors, 
which, though mixed, do not offend, because they come 
so near mere figurative language, that they may be re¬ 
garded, like the last set of examples, rather as forms of 
expression than tropes. ‘ A great deal of the furniture 
of ancient tyranny is worn to rags; the rest is entirely 
out of fiishion,’’'—a most apt illustration of his im¬ 
portant position, that we ought to be as jealous of little 
encroachments, now the chief sources of danger, as our 
ancestors were of ‘ Ship Money’ and the ' Forest Laws.’ 

‘ A species of men (speaking of one constant and baneful 
effect of grievances), to whom a state of order would be¬ 
come a sentence of obscurity, are nourished into a dan¬ 
gerous magnitude by the heat of intestine disturbances; 
and it is no wonder that, by a sort of sinister piety, they 
chciish, in return, those disorders which .are the parents 
of all their consequences,’* ‘ We have not (he says of 
the English Church Establishment) relegated religion to 
obscure municipalities or rustic villages—No 1 we will 
have her to exalt her mitred front in courts and par¬ 
liaments.’ ■ But if these should seem so temperate as 
hardly to be separate figures, the celebrated comparison 
of the Queen of France, though going to the verge of 
chaste style, hardly passes it ' And, surely, never Hghted- 
on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, de¬ 
corating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in; glittering like the morning star, lull of life, 
and splendour, and joy,’" **—Pp. 176—180. ; 

“ It is another characteristic of this great writer, that 
the unlimited abundance of his stores i^es him profuse 
in their expenditure. Never content with <me view of 
a subject, or one manner of handling it, he for the most 
pert lavishes his whole resources upon the disensBion of 
each point. In controversy,, this is emphatically the 
ease. Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than the 
variety of ways in whi w he makes his approaches to any 


(1) Reflwtlon* on the French Bevolntlon. ' 

(2) Sublime end Beeutiful, II. { 10. (S) Ibid. I. { S. 

G ) Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents. 

Ji! ii™’ (®) Discourses on Taste. 

}l) Thoughts on the Causes of the l^sent .IMaoontents. (8) Ibid. 
iO) Befleotiont on the French Bevolution. (10) Ibid. 
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position he would master. After reconnoitring it with 
skill and boldness, if not with perfect accumey, he ma- 
nceuvreswith infinite address, andarra^ amost imposing 
force of general principles mastered from all parts, and 

g linted, sometimes violently enough, in one direction. 

e now moves on with the composed air, the even, dig¬ 
nified pace of the historian; and unfolds his ihots in a 
narrative so easy, and yet so correct, that yon plainly 
perceive he wanted only the dismissal of other pursuits 
to have rivalled Livy or Hume. But soon this advance 
is interrupted, and he stops to display his powers of 
description, when the boldness of his design is only 
matched by the brilliancy of his colouring. He then 
skirmishes for a space, and puts in motion all the lighter 
arms of wit; sometimes not unmingled with drollery, 
sometimes bordering upon &rcc. His main battery is 
now opened, and a tempest bursts forth, of every weapon 
of attack: invective, abuse, irony, sarcasm, simile drawn 
out to allegory, allusion, quotation, fable, parable, ana¬ 
thema. The heavy artillery of powerful declamation, 
and the conflict of close argument alone are wanting; 
but of this the garrison is not always aware; his no^ 
is oftentimes mistaken for the thunder of true eloquence; 
the number of his movements distracts, and the variety 
of bis missiles annoys the adversary; a panic spreads, 
and he carries his point, as if he had actually made a 
practicable breach; nor is it discovered till after the 
smoke and confusion is over, that the citadel remains 
imtouched.”—Pp. 184, 186. 

Passing by the sketch of Fox, which, somewhat 
to our surprise, presents little thdt is sufficiently 
striking for extract, we come to that of Pitt. It 
was not to be expected that Lord Brougham should 
^eak favourably of Pitt as a politician, but he 
does not refuse ample justice to his great talents, 
and to the unblemished integrity of his private 
character. 

" At an age when others are but entering upon the 
study of state affairs and the practice of debating, be 
came forth a mature politician, a finished orator,— 
even, as if by inspiration, an accomplished debater. 
His knowledge, too, was not confined to the study of 
the classics, though with these he was familiarly con¬ 
versant; the more severe pursuits of Cambridge had 
impart^ to him some acquaintance with the stricter 
sciences which have had their home rrpon the banks of 
the Qranta since Newton made them his abode; and 
with political philosophy he was more fomiliar than 
most hbiglishmen of his own age. Having prepared 
himself, too, for being called to the bar, and both 
attended on courts of justice and frequented the Western 
Circuit, he had more knowledge and habits of business 
than can fall to the share of our young patricians;—the 
material out of which British statesmen are for the most 
part fashioned by an attendance upon debates in Par¬ 
liament, and a study of newspapers in the clubs. Happy 
had he not too soon removed into ofilce from the prose¬ 
cution of studies which his rapid political success broke 
off never to be resumed! For the leading defect of his 
life, which is seen through all his measni^ and which 
not even his great capacity and intense industry could 
supply, was an ignorance of the principles upon which 
large plans are to be framed, and nations to be at once 
guided and improved. As soon as he entered upon 
official duties, his time was at the mercy of evex^ one 
who had a claim to prefer, tC grievance to complain of, 
or a nostrum to propound; nor could the hours of which 
the ^y consists suffice at once to ^ve all theao their 
andienoe; to transact the routine business of his station; 
to ffirect w to counteract the intrigues of party; and, at 
the same time, to learn all that his sudden transplanting 
from the Study to the Cabinet, and from the Bar to 
the Senate, hM of necessity left unlMunt.”—-Vol. ii. 
pp.6,7. 
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" If from tlio etateman vio lurn to the orator, the 
contrast is indeed marvellous. He is to bo placed, with¬ 
out any doubt, in the highest class. With a sparing 
use of ornament, hardly indulging more in figures, or 
even in figurative expression, than the most severe 
examples of ancient chasieiicss allowed — with little 
variety of style, hardly any of the graces of manner—ho 
no sooner ro.s6 than he carried away every hearer, and 
kept the attention fixed and unflagging till it pleased 
him to let it go; and then 

“ ‘ So chari'iinp left liis voice, that wc, awhile, 

Still thought hiiu speaking, still stood fix’d to In'.er.' 

This magical effect was produced by his uiibroltcn flow, 
which never for a moment left the heaver in pain or 
doubt, and yet was not the mean llncncy of more relaxa¬ 
tion, requiring no effort of the speaker, but imposing on 
the listener a heavy task ; by his lucid arrangement, 
which made all parts of the most complicated subject 
quit their entanglement, and fall each into its jilacc; by 
the clearness of his statements, which presented at onci: 
a picture to the mind ; by the forcible appeals to strict 
reason and strong fooling, wliieh formed tlic great .staple 
of the discourse; by the m.ijcsty of the diction; by the. 
depth and fulness of the most, sonorous voice, and the 
unbending dignity of the manner, which ever re.;uindod 
us that wc were in the presence of more tkan an advo 
Cate ordeb.alcr—that there stood before us a ruler of the 
people. Siicli were invariably the cftccta of lliis singular 
eloquence; and they wore .as cortaiuly produced on or¬ 
dinary ocea.sions, as in tlio.se grander displays when be 
rose to the height of some giv.at argnincnl.; or indulged 
in vehement iiiveetivc against some individual, and 
variegated bi.s speech witii that sarcasm of which lie 
was so great a master, and imlced so little sparing an 
employer; althcugh oven Ijcrc all was uniform and con¬ 
sistent ; nor did anyihiug, in any mood of mind, ever 
drop from him (hat was uiisiiited to the majcslie frame 
of liio whole, or could dislurb the serenity of (iio fui! 
and copious flood rolled along. 

“ Hut if such was tlic luifailing irnpres. icn at first 
produced, and whicli, for a season absorbing I lie ibculiios, 
isrocludcd all criticism; upon rctlcetion, fuelis and im¬ 
perfections cortaiuly wore disclo.scd. There jirevailed a 
monotony in the matter, as well a.s in the mai'iicr; and 
even the delightful voice which so long prcvoidcd this 
from being felt, was ilsclf alrno.-st without any Aarioty of 
tone. All things were said nearly in tlic same w.ay; as 
if, by some curious maeliine, period.-; were rrnuidcd and 
flung pff; as if, in like moulds, though of diflbrent 
sizes, ideas wore .shajied and breught "oiit. Hi.s com¬ 
position was correct '..longli, but not iicenliariy feli¬ 
citous; his English was sufilcieutly pare without Iieing 
at all racy, or vai-ious, or hrilliant; his .style was. by Mr. 

, Windham, called ‘a state-pa’per stylo,’ in allusion to it;; 
combined dignity and poverty; and the same nice ob- 
Bcrvcr, referring to the cminonlly skilful way in wiiich 
he balanced his phrases, sailed near (he wind, and 
seemed to di.scIose much whilst he kept the greater part 
of Ins meaning to himself, declared that' ho verily be¬ 
lieved Mr. Pitt could speak a King’s speech off-hand.’ 
ITis declamation wa-s admirable, mingling with and 
clothing the argument, as to be good for anytliing de¬ 
clamation always must; and no more separable trom 
the reasoning than the beat is Irom the metal in a stream 
of lava. Yet, with all this excellence, the lust effect of 
the highest eloquence was for the most part wanting; 
we seldom forgot the speaker, or lost the ui-list in the 
work. He was earnest enough; he scorned quite sin¬ 
cere; he was moved himself as he would move us; wc 
even went along with him, and forgot ourselves / hut 
we hardly forgot him ; and while thrilled with the glow 
which his burning uords diffused, or transfixed with 
wonder at so marvellous a display of skill, we yet felt 
that it wa.s admiration of a consummate artist which 
fillcd US, and that after all wo were present at an e.xhibi- 


lion; gazing upon a wonderful performer indeed, but 
still a performer.” • Vol. ii. pp. 14—17. 

"In prh'ate life he was singularly amiable; his spMts 
were naturally buoj'ant and even playful; his afiections 
warm; his veracity scrupulously exact; his integrity 
v-’holly without a stain; and, although he was, from his 
situation, cut off from most of the relations of domestic 
life, as a son and a brother he was perfect, and no man 
was more fondly beloved or more sincerely mourned by 
his frionds.”—Vol. ii.pp. 21, 22. 

The following is from llie sketch of Windham:— 

“Prom what has been said of Mr. Windham’s manner 
of spCtaking, as well as of his variously embellished 
mind, it will readily be supposod th.at in society he was 
destined to shine almost without a rival. His manners 
were the most polished, and noble, and courteous, with¬ 
out the least approach to pride, or affecfcition, or con- 
descousiou; his spirits were, in advanced life, so gay, 
that he was always younger than the youngest of his 
company; bis relish of conversation was such, that, 
•after lingering to the latest moment, ho joined whatever 
I>arty a sultry evening (or morning, as it might chance 
to prove) tempted to'baunt the streets before retiring 
to rest. How often have wc accompanied him to •the 
door of hi.s own mansion, and then been attended by 
bim to our own, v.bilo the streets rang with the peals 
I'f bis hearty Trierrimcnt, or echoed the accents of hi.s 
refined and universal wit! Hut bis eonvci’sation, or 
gmve, or gay, or ai’gumcntativc, or discursive, whether 
.sifting a difficult subject, or painting .an interesting 
cliaroeter, or pursuing a merely idayful fancy, or lively 
to vciy drollery, or })cusive and pathetic, or losing 
itself in tlic clouds of metaphyaic.s, or vexed with 
p'lViulox, or plain .and homely, and all but commonplace, 
w.aa that which, 1o be understood, must have been 
listened to ; and, winle over the whole was flung a veil 
<■!' uni'cnt ela.-sical elegance, through no crevice, had 
tlioi-c been .aiij', would ever an unkind or ill-conditioned 
sentiment have found entrance ! 

" ‘ Scilicet oiiinc sm-nrai mors importuna profaiiat. 

Omnibus obscuras iiijicit ille nitainis— 

Ossa quiela jmx'or, tuiii roquiescitc in urnu; 

Kt Hit humus cineri non onerosa tuoT ” (!) 

Vo], ii. pp. ’1 j, i'.'. 

One of the raost amusuim passages hi the whole 
linok is in the sketch of Mr. Duudas. 'The cha¬ 
racter of the coiinnancling influence possessed by 
Ihi.s able man in Scotland is touched off very 
Imppily, with enough of satire to tell with great 
cll'cct upon tho.se who at .all understand what 
Scotch politics were at that time, without at the 
s.'itne time behig too broadly offensive to the 
Ibelings of Scotsmeu. 

“ That 'Mr. Duudas enjoyed this kind of ministerial 
Kovereignty and received this homage in a more ample 
measure than any of his predecessors, was, no doubt, 
owing p.artly to the unhesitating and unqualified deter¬ 
mination which regulated his conduct, of devoting his 
whole patronage to the support of his partj-, and to the 
extent of that patronage, from bis being so long 
minister for India, as well as having the whole Scottish 
preferment at hi^ absolute disposal; but it was also in 
part owing to the engaging qualities of the man. A 
steady and determined friend, who only stood the faster 
by those that wanted him the more; nay, who even in 
their eiroi-s or their faults would not give up his 
.adherents : an agreeable companion, from the joyous hila¬ 
rity of his manners; void of all afi'ectation, ail pride, all 
pretension; a kind and aflectionatc man in the relations 
of private life; and, although not always sufficiently 

“ “ . . ■ ' .. .j 

(I) “ Relentless death each purer funnprofaocs, 

Roimcl all that's fair his dismal arms he throws— 

I.ipiht He the earth that shrouds thy loved remahis, 

And softlj' slumbering may tliey taste repose!" 
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regardful of strict deconim in certain particulars, yet 
never putting on the Pharisee’s garb, or affecting a 
more ‘ gracious state ’ than he had attained; friendly, 
self-denying to those inferiors in his department whoso 
comforts so much depended upon him; in his de¬ 
meanour hearty and good-humoured to all—it is dif- 
fciilt to figure any one more calculated to -win over 
those whom his mere power and station had tailed to 
attach; or better fitted to retain the Meeds whom 
accident or influence might originally have avtaehod to 
His person. That he should for so many years have 
disposed of the votes in Parliament of nearly the 
whole Scottish commoners, and the whole Peers, was, 
therefore, little to bo wondered at; that his popularity 
and influence in the conntiy at large jshould have been 
boundless during all this period, iss as ejjslly' tQ be 
understood. There was then no doubt ever raised of 
the ministry's stability, or of Mr. Dundas’s ample share 
in the dispensation of its favours. The political sky 
was clear and settled to the very verge of the Iiori/, 011 . 
Tliere was nothing to disturb the hearts of anxious 
mortals. The wary and pensive Scot felt sure of hi's 
election, if he but kept by the true faith; and his path 
lay straight before him—the path of righteoras deYOtioii 
leading unto a blessed preferment. But ouy Northerp 
countrymen were fated to bo visited by some troubles. 
The heavens became overcast; their luminary was for 
a while concealed from devout eyes; in vain they sought 
him, but lie was not. Uncouth names began to bo 
named. Jlore than two parties were talked of. ■ Instead 
of the old, convenient, and intelligible alternati',-o of 
‘ Pitt or Pox’—‘ place or poverty,’—which left no 
doubt in any rational mind wliich of the two to Choose, 
there was seen—strange sight!—hateful and perplexing 
omoii!—a ^Ministry without Pitt, n.ay, without Dundas, 
and an Opposition leaning towanls its support. Tliosc 
who are* old enough to remember that dark interval 
may recollect how the public mind in Scotland nas 
subdued w'ith awe, and bow men awaited in trembling 
silence the uncertain event, as all living things quail 
during the solemn p.auae that precedes an cartliquake. 

It was in truth a crisis to try men’s souls. For 
a while all rva-s lUKicrtainty and con.stcrnation ; all iveio. 
seen fluttering about like birds in an eclipse or a. 
thiindcr-stonn; no man could tell whom he migJit 
trust; nay, worse still, no man could tell of whom he 
niiglit ask anything. It was hard to say, not who were 
in office, Iml. who were likely to remain in office. All 
true Scots were in dismay and distraction. It might 
truly be said they knew' not which way to look, or 
whiHicr to turn. Perhaps it might be yet more tiaily' 
said that they knew not vihm to turn. But such a 
crisis was too sharp to last; it passed away; and then 
was to be seen a proof of Ulr. Dundas’s power among.st 
lii.s countrymen, which transcended all expectation, and 
almost surpassed belief, if indeed it is not rather to he 
viewed as an evidence of the acute fore.sight--the 
political second-sight—of the Scottish nation. The 
trusty band in both Houses actually were found adhering 
+0 him against the existing Govemment; nay, he held 
the proxies of many Scottish Peers in open opposition ! 
Well might his colleague exclaim to the hapless 
Addington, in such nnheard-of troubles, ‘ Doctor, tbo 
Tlianos ily from us!’ When the very Scotch Peers 
wavered, and when the Grampian hills might next be 
expected to move about, it was time to think that the 
end of all things was at hand; and the return of Pitt 
and security, and patronage and Dundaa, speedily 
ensued to bless old Scotland, and reward her providence 
or her fidelity—her attachment at once to her patron 
and to herself.”—Vol. ii. pp. 47—50. 

Out last extract is from the sketch of Wilbor- 
force. 

“ Ilis eloquence was of the highest order. It wrns 
persuasive and pathetic in an eminent degree; but it 
*ra8 occasionally bold and impassioned, animated with 


the inspiration which deep feeling alone can breathe into 
spoken thought, chastened by a pure taste, varied by 
extensive information, enriched by classical allusion, 
sometimes elevated by the more sublime topics of 
Holy Writ—the thoughts and the spirit 

‘ That tonch'd Is.iinh’s hallow’d lips with lire.’ 

_ “ Few passages can be cited in the oratory of modern 
times of a more electrical ellbet tl'.an llio singularly 
felicitous and striking allusion (o Mr. Pitt’s resisting 
the torrent of .T.aeobiii principles:—‘He stood between 
the living and the dead, and tlio plague was stayed,’ 
The singular kindness, tlio extreme gentleness of his 
disposition, w’holly free from g.all, from vanity, or any 
selfish feeling, kept him from indulging in any of t bo 
branchc.s of rbctoric; but a niemorablo 
jnsiapeo shqw^^*) that it w'as anything rather than the 
want of ppwe.p W’hich held him off from the use of the 
Weapons sn often in almo.st all other men’s hands. 
Whe^ 0 wpU-k»own popular member thouglit fit to 
(^Ciignate him repeatedly, and vciy irregularly, as the 
f Mmour^hh aiul rdigvnts gentleman,’ not because 
ho was ashampd of the Cross he gloried in, but because 
he felt indignant at any one in the British senate 
deeming piety a matlcr of imputation, he poured out a 
strain pf sarcasm which none who heard it can ever 
forget. A common Mend of the parties having re¬ 
marked to Sir Samuel Romilly, beside whom he sat, that 
this greatly putmatelicd Pitt himself, the great master 
of sarcasm, the reply of that great man and just 
observer wa.s worthy to bo remarked,—‘ Ye.s,’ said he, 
‘it is the most sinking thing 1 almost ever heard; 
but I look upon it as a more singular proof of Wilber- 
force’s virtue than of his geniuf,, for wlio but he over 
was possessed of such a formidable weapon, and never 
used it? 

“Against all those accompUshmenls of a finished 
orator there wa.s iittlc to set on the other side. A 
feeble cou.stitutioii, which made him say, ail his life, that 
he never was cither well or ill; a voice sweetly musical 
beyond iliat of most men, and of grc.at compass also, 
but sometimes degenerating into a .w’liino"; a figure 
fl.vcocdingly undignified aiul irogracefnl, 1 bough the 
features of the face w'crc singularly exju-CHsivc; and a 
W'ant of condensatioji, in the latiov years of his life, 
(wpecially, lapsing into digression. :nid ill calculated for 
a very business-like audience iiko i tic [louse of (iommons 
—these may bo noted as I he only drawbacks whicJi 
kept him out of (be very fresl place among the first, 
speakers of his age, whom, in pathos, and al.o in 
graceful and easy and perfectly elegant diction, as well 
as liannonioiis periods, be unqnc.stiomably excelled. 
'The influence which the Member for Yorksliiro always 
commanded in the old Pai’lianicnt—the great weight 
which the head, indeed the founder, of a powerful 
religious sect,pos.sc.sscd in the country—would haveglven 
extraordinary .‘’uthority in the senate to one of far 
inferior pos'son.al endowments. But when these partly 
accidental circiim.stancc.s wore added to his power.'i, 
and when the whole were used and applied with, tlio 
habits of industry which naturally belonged to one of 
his extreme temperance in every respect, it is difficult 
to imagine any one bringing a greater force to the aiil 
of anv cause wliicli lie might espouse.”—Vol. ii. jvp. 
98—100. 

We cannot close without adverting io the form in 
which these Sketches arc now jitrhlished, —an p.avt of 
a scries of cheap publications, intended for popu).at 
reading. This fact is one of tlje most striking 
illustrations of the immense stride which has been 
taken of late in popularising literature even of 
the highest class. A dozen years ago no pub¬ 
lisher would have dreamed of bringing out such n 
work, from such a pen, at a charge of less than 
ten shillings a volume, and here it is sold for 
oqc shilling. 
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>rt!Mii'ii by the picrcini;. freezing air, 

And burden'd by his game, 

'I'lic hunter, struggling with despair, 
Dragg'd on his shivering frame; 

The rifle, he had shoulder'd Into, 

Wna trail'd along, a weai 7 weight: 

llis poa' h was void of food; 

The hours were speeding in their flight. 
And soon the long keen winter night 
Would syrap the solitude. 

Oft did ho stoop a listening ear, 

Sweep round an anxious eye,— 

No bark or axe-blow could he hear. 

No human trace descry; 

Ilis sinuous path, by blazes wound 
Among trunks group'd in myriads round. 
Through naked lioughs, Itetwcen 
Whose tangled architecture, fraught 
With many a shape grotcsciuely wrought, 
The hemlock’s spire was seen. 

An antler’d dweller of the wild 
Had met his eager gaze. 

And far his wandering steps beguil'd 
Within an unknown maze ; 

Stream, rock, and run-way he had cross'd 
Unheeding, till the marks were lost 
By which he used to roam: 

And DOW, deep swamp and wild ravine 
And rugged mountain were between 
Tlie Hunter and his home. 


•A du.sl:y haze, wiiich slow liad crept 
On high, now darken'd there. 

And a few snow-flakes fluttering swept 
Athwart the thick gray air 
Faster and faster, till between 
Tin trunks and boughs, a mottled screen 
Of glimmering motes was spread. 

That tick’d against each object round 
With gentle and continuous sound, 

Like brook o’er pebbled bed. 

The laurel tufts, that drooping hung 
Close roll'd around their stems. 

And the sear beech-leaves still that clung, 
Were white rvith powdering gems. 

But hark! afar a sullen moan 
Swell'd out to louder deeper tone 
As surging near it pass’d. 

And bursting with a roar, and shock 
That made the groaning forest rock. 

On rush’d the winter blast. 

A.S o’er it whistled, shriek’d, and hiss d, 
Caught by its swooping wings, 

The snow was whirl’d to eddying mist. 
Barb’d, as It seem'd, with stings; 

And now 'twas swept with lightning flight 
Above the loftiest hemlock's height, 

Like drifting smoke, and now 
It hid the air with shooting clouds, 

And robed the trees with circling shrouds, 
Then dash’d in heaps below. 


(I) From a collection of American poetry, entitled " The Poets and Poetry of America,' published at Philadelphia. 
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ITcre, plung'ng Sn a billo'n'y wreath, 

There, clinging to a limb, 

The suffertti^, Hunter gasp'd for breath, 
Brain reel’d, and eye grew dim; 

As though to whelm him in despair, 

Uapidly changed the blackening air 
To murkiest gloom of night. 

Til) naught was seen around, below, 

But falling flakes and mantled snow, 

That gleam’d in ghastly white. 

At every blast an icy dart 
Seem’d through his nerves to fly. 

The blood was fireezing to his heart— 
Thought whisper'd he must die. 

The thundering tempest echoed death, 
llu felt it in his tighten’d breatli; 

Spoil, rifle, dropp’d; and slow 
As the dread torpor crawling came 
.Along his staggering, stiifening fr.'ime. 

He sunk upon the snow. 

Reason forsook her shatter’d tlirone,— 

He deem’d that summer-hours 
Ayain around him brightly shone 
In sunshine, leaves, and flowers; 

Again the fl-osh, green, forcst-sod, 

Ilifle ill hand, he lightly trod,— 

He heard the deer’s low bleat; 

Or, couch’d within the shadowy nook, 

Was lulled by music of the brook 
Tliat murmured ut bis feet. 

It changed;—his cabin roof o’orspread. 
Barter, and wail, and chair, 

Oleani’d in the crackling Are, that shed 
Its warmth, and lie w.as tliure; 

His wife liad clasp'd his hand, und now 
Her gentle kiss wss on liis brow, 
ills child wa.s prattling by ; 

Tlie liound crouch’d dozing iie.av the laze, 
And, through ilie pane’s frost-pictured luue. 
He saw the white drifts llv. 


That pass'd;—before his swimming sight 
Docs not a figure bound? 

And a soft Voice, with wild delight, 

Proclaim the lost is found ? 

No, hunter, no! 'tis but the streak 
Of whirling snow—the tempest shriek— 

No human aid is near 1 
Never again that form will meet 
Thy clasp’d embrace;—those accents sweet 
Speak music to thine ear! 

Mom broke;—away the clouds were chased, 
The sky was pura and briglit, 

And on its blue the branches traced 
Their webs of glittering white. 

Its ivory roof the hemlock stoop'd, 

The pine its silvery tassel droop’d, 

Down bent the burden’d wood; 

And, scatter’d round, low points of green. 
Peering above tbo snowy scene, 

Told where the thickets stood. 

In a deep hollow, drified high, 

A wave-like heap was thrown, 

Dazziingly in the sunny sky 
A diamond blaze it shone; 

The little snow-bird, chirping sweet, 

. Dotted it o’er with tripping feet; 

Unsullied, smooth, and fair, 

11 seem’d, like other mounds, where (riink 
And rock amid the wreaths were sunk, 

But, O! the dead W'as there. 

Spring came with wakening breezes bland, 
Soft suns, and meltinff rains; 

And, touch'd by lier Ithuriel wand, 

Eartli bursts its winter chains. 

In a deep nook, where moss and grass, 

And fern-leaves wove a verdant mass, 

Some scatter’d bones beside;— 

A niotbcr kneeling with her child,' 

Told by her tears and wailings wild, 

'J'bat tlicre th<? lost liad died. 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN "CONSORT OP 
CHARLES I.' 

THBcharacter of HenrietLaMaria Uaa never been favour¬ 
ably regarded by English historians. Even the friends 
of her unfortunate husband looked upon her wi fh aver¬ 
sion, as having'contributed by her counsefe to the un- 
happy policy which terminated in his ruin; while by 
the Puritan party, thepre-sence of a person of the Romish 
faith so near the throne, and exercising an important 
influence on public affairs—who, beside-s, took no pains 
to conceal her zeal in behalf of her own religion, was 
regarded as an intolerable oflence to the Protestant 
feelings of the nation, and they attributed to her with¬ 
out scruple every possible enormity. She has at length, 
however, found a more favourable chronicler in one of 
her own sex. Miss Strickland, who has had the advan¬ 
tage of access to some new sources of information, has, 
in the last volume of her Lives of the Queens of Eng¬ 
land, presented the character of this much-revilcdQuccn 
to us under an aspect which, without disguising her 
faults, brings out into prominence many points and 
features which command very high admiration. We 
incline the more to rely upon the jirstiec of tliis repro- 
•sentation, that the picture wdiich it placc.s before us is 
in every particular an harmonious one. There are no 
virtues ascribed to her w'hich it is diffioult to reconcile 
with her acknowledged faults. On the conti-ary, both 
her virtues and her errors are easily traceable to a com¬ 
mon source,—to a peculiarity of temperament, from 
which, if it sometimes disqualifies for acting prudently 
in difficult emergencies, there as often flow tlie most 
noble aud generous qualities. - 

The merit of these royal biographies by Miss Strick¬ 
land is too generally acknowledged to require any 
attestation of ours. The volume now in our bands, 
containing the lives of Henrietta Maria and Catharine 
of B'aganza, is to ns one of tiie mo.st interesting of the 
series. Such of our readers n.s have an opportunity of 
seeing it, will not fail to read these delightful iiaiTative.s 
in the authores.s'.s own pages. To others it will not be 
uninteresting to receive here a slight .sketch of tlic 
leading events detailed in one of them. A groat part of 
our object, in laying it before our readers, will be served, 
if it contributes to udbduo tlieir minds to a tone of 
forgiving sj-mpathy, in contemplating how very speedily 
the interval between the highe.st rvorldly grandeur and 
the lowest depth of misery, may bo traversed. In 
l>erusing such a history- as that of Hcftrictta Maria, 
wliom we sec at one time nurtured in a palace, and .sur¬ 
rounded by.all the luxury aud observance which 
unbounded wealth and power can command; and then 
reduced to fly for her life, even in the lionr of womnu's 
greatest weakne.ss and trial, and to lake refuge in a mean 
hovel, and make her bed on straw; an<f again, sitt|iig 
shivering and starving in the T^ inter'g cqld, ■tritlfil.nt 
money to purchase a bit of wood or a crust of hr;^, ftn<i 
glad to keep her child all day in bed, because TV^ting 
means to kindle a fire to warm her, should she get up; 
in contemplating such things, wo sec grandeur and 
misery alike divested of their imposing or revolting 
externals, and exhibiting the undisguised human heart 

(1) Lives of tlie Queens of Eitf-laiifl. By AKnc.s Strickland. 
Vol. vlil. Containing the lives of ircnrif;tta Mnri.i .and C.\;!iarine 
OfBrs^:an!!a. London: Colimni. I,SI.3. 


rvithin; and so we learn to look upon the mean with 
less contempt, upon the great with leas envy, and upon 
all with more of the feeling of our common brotherhood. 


Henkietta Mauia was the youngest child of Henry IV. 
of Franco, and of his second wife, Marie de Medicis. 
Bhc was horn -on the 26th November, 1609. She was 
the most lovely of a lovely ffdnily, the darling of her 
illustrious father, being the child of his old age, and his 
name-child ; and she resembled him in features and 
liveliness more than any other of his family. She 
was destined, however, to be dejrrived of her fiithcr's 
attection and care long before attaining the age when 
she could derive any advantage from them. She was 
not six montb.s old when he fell by the knife of the 
maniac regicide Ravaillac. 

To this irreparable loss may bo traced many of the 
misfortunes of her after life. Her mother was weak, 
bigoted, and petulant, full of absurd notions of the 
infallibility of sovereigns, and thus, of all persons, the 
worst calculated to train a future queen-consort for 
England. The religious education of tho princess wrrs 
guided by an enthusiastic Carmelite mrn, called Merc 
jVIagdclainc. She visited this votary at stated tirnos 
during her childhood, and consulted her constantly 
respecting her conduct in life. “ It is possible," s.ays 
Sliss Strickland, “ that tho Carmelite might be sincere 
and virtuous, and yet not calculated to form a cha¬ 
racter destined to a jratli in life .so difficult as that of a 
Roman-Catholic queen in Protestant England.” Jrr 
other respects her education docs not .appear to have 
boon very wisclj' couduefed. .She was carefully in¬ 
structed in the fine arts, for which she had atr here¬ 
ditary taste, painting, music., and dancing; but tbo 
more solid branches of ednc.alioii were lioglected. In 
after life she lamented her ignorance of liistory, de¬ 
claring that she had had to learn her lo.ssons of human 
life and character solely from licr own sad cxpcricnoe, 
W'hich was acquired too late, rvlrca the irrevocable ps.st 
governed her destiny. 

■ On the 21st of M.ay, 1 O’?;", wlicn consequently she rvirs 
in her sixtecutli year, s'le rv.as inarried to the' ill-fated 
Chai’lcs the Fii^st, who had just ascended the J'lngli;;h 
throne. On bidding iicr I'arcwell, lier mother j ut 
into her h.aud.s a letter, tire eom|iosilioii of which hii'I 
been the occup.atiou of her sick chamber during a 
daugorons illncs-s, by viiioli she was attackc<l iininc- 
diately after the uian’iage, and which h.ad delayed l‘.?r 
daughter's departure for England a for-!night, c a- 
tainiug her la.st instructions for lier future conduct in 
life. The leilor, which is preserved, concludes wiih 
tho following worjls 

“ You are the Ccsccndant of St. Louis. I would recall to v,.!i 
in this my last adieu, the same instruction that he received from 
his mother, qucfui Blanche, who said to him often, ‘ tli,-.t siic 
Would rathpr see him'die than to live so ns to ollend (Jod. in 
whom we move, and who is the end of our heinf;.’ It w.ia with 
such precepts tluit lie corhract)ced liis holy career; it was this tiiat 
rendered iilm wortliy of crniiloyiiifr Iiis life amt reign for t.'ic good 
of toe faith and tho exaltation of tlic Churcli. Be, after his 
example, linn and zealous for rcligioii, wtiich you have been 
taught, forthc defence of which he, your royal and holy ancestor, 
exposed his life, and died faithfttl to Him among tlie inlidels. 
Neyelr listen to, or siilTer to be said in your jireseiice, .auglit in 
cotitradietion to your belief in God, and in his only Son, your Lord 
and Saviour. I entj’eat the Holy V irgiti, whose ii.anie vnu bear, to 
deign to be the mother ofyour soul. And in hoiiouv of her wlio is 
thothcr of our Lord ahd Saviour, I bid you adieu again and many 
times. 

_ t‘ I now devote you to God for ever and over; it is whatl 
desire for you from the very depth of my heart. 

“ Your Very good and affectionate motlier.” 

Of this letter, Miss Strickland says, very justly, that 
notwithstanding tho maternal tenderness which it 
breathes, and oven_ the sublime moral tiaiths which 
occur in it, its spirit was a very dangerous one to 
instil into the mind of an inexperienced girl, about to 
undertake the station of queen-consort in a country 
W’hcro the csiablishcd religion differed from her own; 
that a comparison is drarnr in most eloquent language 
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between Henrietta and the English, and her ancestor 
St. Louis and the hoathcna; and that instead of incnl- 
eating a wise and peaceful tolerance, the utmost zonl of 
proselytism is excited in a young and ardent mind. 
She adds, that to this letter may be .attributed the fatal 
course tien by the young queen in England, which 
agginvated her husband's already difficult position as 
the king of three kingdoms, each professing a different 
faith. 

The young qiiccn was received by her roj^;!! husband 
with an affectionate gallantry, which very soon ripened 
into the most passionate attachment. Her affection 
for him appears to have been equally strong; althougli 
she. during the early period of their marriage, suffered 
their domestic happiness to he disturbed by an un- 
govemed vivacity of temper, displayed chiefly in con¬ 
tending for points in relation to her religion and her 
French attendants, her standing up for which, in oppo¬ 
sition to her husband's wisbes, and to the known 
feelings of the whole nation, can only bo excused 
on the ground of her extreme youth and inexperience. 
Her first serious act of opposition to her busb.and’s 
will was her refusal to be crowned. She would not 
conquer lier religious prejudices sufficiently to bo con¬ 
secrated by the prelates of tlio English OhuiTib. She 
was the firal queen of England who had ever refused to 
be crowned. This jueee of bigotiy wns at once most 
injurious to the king, and of mischievous consequences 
t<t the queen herself, since it gave occasion Tor her 
enemies afterwards to afflnn that she had never been 
recognised as the consort of Charles T. It also gave the 
tloal.h-blow to her popularity in England: for the 
people never forgave the contempt she had m.anifosicd 
for their (u'own. 

The king found some difficuily in getting rid of 
liie queen’s French atlcndants, to wIkv-c evil connsel lie 
nttributed her obstinacy in the mutter of the coro¬ 
nation. even .after he had overcome her own opposition 
to their removal. They had to be expelled from AVhite- 
hall literally by force: the guard thrust them all oat of 
the queen's ap;irt.:ncnt.«, and locked the doors .after 
them, .and they were conveyed to Somerset House niilii 
they could bo vomoved out of the country. They 
contrived to delay their departure from day to day. 
'I'hey retained possession of the queen’s clothes and 
jewels as jicrtpusitcs, actuall,y left her aritlioul .a 
change of linen, and with difficulty were prevailed 
ou to surrender an old satin gowm for her immcdi.atc 
n.se; they brought her in immensely in debt to them 
for purchases, which she (notwithstanding her par¬ 
tiality in tlieir favour) allowed to the king wei’c wliolly 
fictitious. At last Charles, exasperated by their t tniggle.s 
(o remain in England, wrote to the Duke of Bucking- 
h.am, poromptorily commanding him to compel theii- 
departure, if ncccs.sary, by force. 

It w'as not without some degree of force that, even 
after this, these foolish people could be prevailed on to 
quit the kingdom. Their expulsion was deeply re¬ 
sented by the young queen, in whose justification, 
however, this must be said, that there is good reason to 
suppose t.hat in them she lost almost every individual 
with whom she eonld converse in her own language. 
Sh6 spoke no English; and as Buckingham, who b.ad 
travelled, knew very little Frcneli, we may infer that 
the power of speaking that language was a rare acquire¬ 
ment in the English court at that day. We must also 
recollect that she vyas not yet seventeen yeara of age. 

She complained bitterly of the treatment she re¬ 
ceived to her mother, who was then <iuoen-regcnt of 
France, and by whom the duke de Bassompierre, one 
of the old friends and fellow-soldiers of Henry IV., was 
srat into England to inquire into the wrongs of Hen- 
rictfa, and to hear from her own lips a recapitulation of 
her i^uries, which hor banished household had repre- ‘ 
sented to her mother as mosst flagrant, Bassompierre ^ 
was an honest and sensible man. He soon saw where | 
the fault lay; and, instead of flattering the queen, as her ' 


other cotmsellors had done, and encouraging ber to 
think herself ill-used, he told her, with the freedcuii be¬ 
coming her father's old friend, that he considered her 
much to blame. He repeatedly effected a rcconciliatio.a 
between her and the king, which, however, the., pro¬ 
voking perversity of her temper .as frequently broke 
through. He succeeded in getting her household satis¬ 
factorily arranged; but finding her still dissatisfied, and 
out of all patience at seeing hor continue to play the 
vixen after all her grievances had been redressed, he 
told her his mind without caring for hor rank. The 
following entry appears in his journal:—“ Nov. 12. 
Came to the queen s, where the king came, who foil out 
with one another, and 1 afterwards with the queen on 
this account. 1 told her plainly that I should next day 
bake leave of king Charles, and retnra to France, 
lea,ving the business unfinished, and should toll his 
m.ajesty (Louis ."<111.) her brother, and the queen her 
mother, that it was all her fault.” The effect produced 
by this plain speaking is honourable to Henrietta's 
sense and real goodness of heart, “ This,” says Miss 
Strickland, “ was the best way of settling Henvietta’s 
mind and affairs. She had been told by her flattering 
retinue, that all her little tyrannies and lover's quarrels 
with Charles were entirely becoming to a queen, and, 
what (as Napoleon truly said) w.as for bettor, a pretty 
woman. But the few plain words of her father's ei in- 
radc informed her that she behaved imlike a wife, and 
that he should so report her to her own family. And 
this honest dealing secured the lovely queen nearly 
eighteen years of conjugal happincas, with undisputed 
pos.scssion of a true heart that adored her, till it 
eea.sod to beat—a rich reward for listening to a fev<’ 
words of tnith from a real friend.” The death of the 
duke of Buc'aingham, too, soon removed a perpetu.al 
source of disagreement betireen her and licr linsband. 

On the 13th of May, 1(128, Henrietta gave birth pre- 
riiatiircly to a son ; luit the child died on the day it was 
i)orn. Rather more than a year afterwa’ris, on tlic 2!)th 
May, 1C30, another son was born, afterw.anls Charles II. 
'i’be prince's appearance .as an infant was thus de.scribed 
!.)y bis jiiother, in a letter to a friend : He is so ugly, 
fiKit I am ashamed of liim ; but his size and fatness 
supply tlic want of bca.ut,y. T wi.sh you could see the 
gentleman, for ho has no ordinary mien; he is so serious 
in all that he does, that I e,annot help deeming liim far 
wiser tlian myself.” Her eldest d.aughtcr was born 4th 
November. 1631; and .another son, afterwards .Tames IT., 
on (ho 14tii Oclobcr. 1()33. The fondest attachment 
now s>ibsisted hetweeu Henrietta and her husband : an 
iuerca.sing and lovely family cemented their conjugal 
union. Hcnriel ia was a fond mother, and devoted much 
of her time to her rnimery: occasionally her <livinc voice 
was board singing to hor infant as she lulled it in her 
arras, lilliug tlic magnifiocnt gallery of Wiiiiehall with 
its onehanting cadences. Queenly etiquette prevented 
her from charming listeners with its strains at other 
times. 

At this period the happiness of Henrietta ivas at the 
flood; she described herself to her friends as the hap¬ 
piest woman in the world; liappy as wife, motlicr, aivl 
queen. All was peaceful at this juncture; the discou- 
tenls of the English people, whilst Charles 1. govoinod 
without a parliament, wero hushed in grim reiiose—it 
was a repose like the lull of the winds before the burst 
of the electrical toraado; but she know it not. 

In 1638, the queen’s mother, Mario do Medicis, took 
refuge in England from the unrelenting persecution of 
Richelieu, who owed his rise to her favour. She was re¬ 
ceived with the greatest rc.speet and affection by both 
Charles and hor daughter, and w'ith as much obscn’anco 
as if she had been at the pinnacle of royal prosperity, 
instead of being a distressed fugitive, impoverished and 
hunted from kingdom to kingdom. The filial care of 
Henrietta was active in providing all that could contri¬ 
bute to soothe the wounded mind of her mother, espe¬ 
cially in proving that, fallen as she was from her high 
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estate, she was, in the eyes of a dutiful daughter, more 
a queen than ever. Fifty chambers at St. James’s were 
assi^ed to her as apartments, and furnished with ijar- 
ticuTar care.. But there was a personal trait of affection 
in Henrietta, that spoke more to the heart than any cost 
or splendour of reception could have done. When the 
royal carriage,>in which were seated hfarie de Hedicis 
and her son-in-law, Charles I., entered the great quad¬ 
rangle of the« palace of St. James, queen Henrietta at 
the first flourish of'trumpets, left her chamber and de¬ 
scended the great staircase, to receive her august mother. 
She was accompanied by her children—the little prince 
of Wales, the duke of York, and the two princess^, 
Mary and the infant Elizabeth, The queen being then 
near her time, and in critical health, a chair was placed 
for her mqjesty at the foot of the si^rs; but when she 
erccived her roj^al parent, such was her anxiety to show 
er duty and tenderness, that she arose, and, hurrying 
to her carriage, endeavoured with her trembling hands 
to open.the door, which she was too weak to accom¬ 
plish. The moment her mother alighted, she fell on her 
knees before her to receive her blessing, and the royal 
children knelt around them. Every one who saw it was 
affected to tears at the meeting. ; 

Both Charles and Henrietta were but ill requited for 
their disinterested kindness. The restless spirit of Marie 
de Medicis, and the selfish turbulence of her numerous 
and hungry train, were a continual source of annoyance 
and embarrassment to them both. 

The English troubles were now begun, and the bright 
sky of Henrietta’s fortune became overcast never again 
to clear up. The death of Strafford was felt by her, as 
well as by her husband, to be the presage of their ruin. 
In the words of a imri-ative dictated by her to Madame 
de Mottevillc: “ The king suffered extreme sorrow, the 
' queen wept incessantly; they both anticipated, too truly, 
that this death would, sooner or later, deprive the one 
of life, and the other of all happiness in this world.” 
She made the most sti-enuous exertions, though, per¬ 
haps, not the ihost rvisely conceived, to save him; an I 
yet 13umet, with his usual blundering recklessness of 
assertion, charges her with having induced the king to 
give him up to his fate. 

During the king's absence in Scotland, in the autumn 
of 1641, when the queen was residing with her children 
at Oatlands, which had been a favourite dower resi¬ 
dence of the queens of England for several centuries, 
“the parliament sent to her,” her narrative states, 
" that she must surrender her young family into their 
hwds during the absence of the king, lest she should 
take the opportunity of making papists of them.” She 
replied, “ that her sons were under the tuition of their 
separate governors, who were not papists; and, above all, 
she knew that it was the will of her husband that they 
should not be brought up in her religion.” To remove 
all cause of complaint, she left Oatlands, and withdrew 
to Hampton Court, from whence she came occasionally 
to see her little ones, and thus gave up her constant 
sojourn with them. Then her enemies itused rworts 
that she meant to leave the kingdom, and carry off her 
children. They sent orders to a gentleman who was in 
the commission of the peace at Oatlands, "to hold him¬ 
self ready with a certain portion of militia,” called by 
the queen paysans armes, “ to seive the king according 
to their orders.” For, among the other anomalies of 
this revolution, almost to the last, all measures in oppo¬ 
sition to the king were enforced in his own name, to flie 
infinite mystification of the mass of the people, who were 
mostly well-meaning, though unlearned. The parlia- 
mentaiy order to the Oatlands magistrate, commanded 
him and his posse to wait till midnight in the park at 
Oatiauds, where they would be join^ by cavalry, whose 
officers would direct what they wore to do. The magi¬ 
strate immediately sought the queen, showed her his 
order, and declared his intentions to obey her commands. 
She thanked him warmly, but told him that she wished 
him to do exactly what parliamebt dictated, and then to 


remain tranquil.” "Meanwhile, withoutraising Onyalarm, 
she sent promptly to the principal officers on whom she 
could rely in London, who were absent from the army 
on fiiriough, and she entreated thorn to be with her 
before midnight, with all the friends they could master; 
then sho summoned all her hous^old capable of bear¬ 
ing arms, not even excepting the scullions in her 
kitchen. Without showing any inquietude, she propped 
to spend the evening in Oatiands-park, where her mus¬ 
ter arrived and joined her party. The night, however, 
wore away without the threatened attack from the ad¬ 
verse powers, save that about twenty horsemen, on the 
ro^ near the park, were seen prowling around, and 
watching till daybreak; but these, peihap% had only 
hostile intentions against the deer.” There is no doubt 
but that the queen would have done battle in defence of 
her little ones, if need had been for such exertion. The 
family, which the royal mother was thus personally 
guarding, somewhat in lioness fashion, by nocturnal 
patrole round Oatlands-park, was numerous and of ten¬ 
der ages. ’Ihey were soon after separated, never again 
to meet on earth in their original number. 

The Irish Rebellion broke out the same autumn, with 
one of those atrocious mai»acres which are the usual 
consequence of a long series of civil strife and religious 
persecution on both sides. The Roundhead party, found¬ 
ing their accusations on similarity of religion, accused 
the queen of haring fostered the rebellion and encou- 
raged the massacre; not one particle of real evidence 
has ever appeared to support these calumnies. In fact, 
it was a deadly calamity to the royal cause, and the 
queen ever deemed it as such. 

{Tc he continued.) 


THE MARTYRED TEMPLAR, 

(Concluded from page 46.) 

“ IIow? where arc you going in such a hurry?” ex¬ 
claimed Gilbert, after silently scamiing the youth for 
a moment. “ l^tum, 1 beg, my worthy guest. The 
weather is unpleasant. A cold wind blows from the sea, 
and the appearance of the sky is more like winter than 
summer.” 

“ The gentleman wishes to leave us,” interposed 
Blanche. “ In my ignorance I have given him ofience; 
or else our humble accommodation is not to his taste.” 

Gilbert gazed at the youth with a calm and steady 
glance, which penetrated to his soul. “ Dear Sir,” said 
he, at last, to Guy, who stood like a detected culprit 
before him, “ you will not surely affront me before my 
neighbours, by thus suddenly leaving my house, without 
even explaining the business which led you here. 9ee 1 
I have brought you beautiful fish, which the steward of 
the estate has kindly permitted' me to catch from the 
pond. Blanche sliall cook them, and you shall have as 
good a dinner os the Templars themselves could have 
had.” 

With these words, he emptied the net in which he 
carried the fish, into a largo vessel filled with water, and 
busied himself in assisting his wife in her preparation. 
Meanwhile, a sudden resolve darted into the mind of 
the youth, and earnestly he grasped the hand of his host. 

“ A word with you I” sud he, in a meaning tone. 

Now .... instamy it must be spoken I I wish to be 
without witnesses.” 

“ As you please,” replied Gilbert, calmly; and making 
signs to Blanche to rem^n behind, led bis guest to a 
verandah, which opened on. the garden, and commanded 
a view of the desolate ruins of the hospital. “ Here 
I think we shall be unheard,” continued ho to his moody 
and stem companion. “ Bp^ on.” 

“ I will,” replied Guy, in eonstiwned tones. “ I dare 
not take a place at your table, eat your bread, and drink 
your wine, and afterwards do the need which I am com¬ 
manded to execute. Cast aride your disgt^, brotiier 
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Fcrrail; runaway companion of the Templars! 1 my- 
gelf will do it. Grasp, sign, and password, have already 
rerealed me to thee as a brother; hear now my name. 
I am oatlwd Guy de Montfort, and am the nephew of 
Aumont, the Grand Master of those who, escaped from 
the sword of the persecutor, have sworn once more to 
build up the Temple of Solomon, in defiance of the 
powers of darkness. I, who am yet but a neophyte, am 
scnt'faero by our noble brotherhood to thee, thou per¬ 
jured master of our order I Canst thou diriue my 
errand r 

“ You are to kill me,” replied Perrail, with compo¬ 
sure. " I know the punishment of perjury.” • 

" You know it," exclaimed Guy, fiercely, " and yet you 
wore guilty of it 1” 

" Young man,” replied Perrail, with dignity, “judge 
me with the heart which God has implanted in your 
breast.” 

“ But your oath !” interrupted Guy. 

“ Hear me,” said Perrail, “ before you unsheath your 
dagger, and avenge your injured brethren; for a noble 
lire gleams from your eyes, and I should wish you to 
compassionate, not to despise me. Driven by the cruelty 
of tyrants from our homes, aud saving notMng but our 
lives, I sailed with Aumont, the successor of our mur¬ 
dered Superior, to a more hospitable shore. These 
events occurred before I had taken the solemn vows of 
our order; and my doing so was deferred until Provi¬ 
dence should send us brighter days. Meanwhile, on 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, we swore to avenge ourselves 
upon our enemies. As the blood of the holy Baptist 
watered the foundation of the glorious temple of Chris¬ 
tianity, so M'e hoped that ours should prove the cement 
of that new temple which should be built in place of 
Solomon's, in the land which had been the cradle of our 
order. Years, however, passed away, and all our enter¬ 
prises failed. King, Emperor, and Pope, were all against 
us, and, with untiring severity, enforced the edicts for 
our annihilation. Even the people refused to sj-m- 
pathizc with us, for the misdeeds of some of our 
more unworthy brethren; their pride and luxury had 
estranged the hearts of the poor. At this juncture I was 
despatched by our Master to sound the popular voice, 
and gain information respecting the sentiments of the 
French nation towards us. The result of this mission 
proved our expectations hopeless. Sad and dispirited, 

1 was preparing to return, when I chanced to nme the 
acquaintance of Blanche, and her family. Now that 
1 saw the hopes of our order utterly’’ annihilated, aud 
that my weak arm and small ability were powerless to 
help and assist it, the thoughts of returning to exile, far 
. from the dear land of my fathers, to waste existence on 
some iron-bound coast washed by the northern ocean, 
became daily more and more insupportable. I decided 
then to remain and to marry Blanche; but I broke no 
oaths, for 1 had as yet taken none. An old priest, 
attached to the order of the Temple, being at this time 
about to visit our exiled brethren, 1 wrote a letter to the 
Grand Master, declaring my resolution, and returning 
my insignia, whi<^ I despatched by him. All these were 
received by Aumont, but he sent me no answer. This 
is the amoxmt of my offending; it is for you to judge of 
it. Against tiie order 1 have never sinned ; for no living 
soul luB learned from me its existence, less its st^ 
tutes, rigns, or pass-words. Even my wife is ignorant 
on these subjects; for never by a single syllable have I 
betrayed my brethren. You now see. Sir Guy de Mont¬ 
fort, that my transgression has not been very great; 
nevertheless, I am ready to suffer punishment. My 
wife, it is true, will become a widow, and my boy a 
fatherless orphan; but thefr sorrow will, after a time, 
pss away; and, meanwhile, 1 do not regret the five 
happy years I have spent with Blanche, even though I 
pay for them so dearly with my blood.” 3 ■ 

“ Yon have deeply moved me,” replied Guy, after a 
long silenoe; “ and, for all you have related, I cannot 
blame you. I am sony to say, however, that, in your 


defence, you have not alluded to the great crime with 
which you are charged, and on account of which I have 
been sent on this hateful mission. The priest faithfully 
conveyed to my uncle all that you had sent; but he 
added the intelligence, that you had been ^Ity of 
Simony. At one time, ho had been chaplain to Gie 
Hospital of the Templars, whose ruins we are now con¬ 
templating. . During the cruel persecution, he and the 
bailiff of the establishment buried a costly treasure in 
one of the vaults. It consisted of pearls and precious 
stones, which a pious Knight of the Temple had brought 
from the East to adorn the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
The ruthless destroyers of our buildings never discovered 
the place of concealment, so well h^ the secret been 
kept. Several years passed away, and then the priest 
returned to the scene of his former ministry, and found 
you in possesrion of the ruins, which you had just then 
bought. In the silence of night, he revisited the spot 
where he had left the treasure, and, to his surprise, 
found it gone. Who could have been the robber, if not 
you?” 

“ The treasure is in my possession,” calmly answered 
Perrail. 

“You confess it!” exclaimed Guy; “now, then, 
repent, and pray God for mercy; for you must die! 
Strange it is, that you have not boon annihilated by 
shame already! When yon looked at these ruins, 
against whoso noble possessors you so scandalously 
sinned, were yon not afraid that the cartli ivould open and 
swallow you up f Perjured and faitliless Master! worse 
than the beast of prey, for you have wounded the mother 
that nurtured yon ! By your i-obbeiy you have profaned 
the sanctuary, and placed yourself on a level with those 
wretches who slew our martyred bretlireii. Pray, then, 
to that holy Trinity whose blessed sign we bear, and bo 
obedient unto death I" 

“ I am so,” replied Perrail, in great agitation; “ follow 
me, however, before proceeding to the last act, otherwise 
it will be done in vain, for you will have lust tlie 
treasure. Do not hesitate; you may indeed trust me.” 

Guy, astonished at his demeanour, followed lum in 
silence towards the ruins, and down a dilapidated stair¬ 
case. They entered a vault, in the corner of which was 
a heap of rubbish. Perrail began to remove it, and Guy 
lent his assistance. A square black marble stone now 
became visible. With some difficulty Perrail lifted it 
away, and drew out of the cavity beneath a rich golden 
casket. 

“ The priest w'as mistaken,” said he, solemnly, “ when 
he maintained that he had searched the very place where 
he and the bailiff deposited the treasure. This is the 
spot, and the treasure never left its hiding place. The 
bailiff died in my arms, and confided to me the secret, 
while I was still in exile, and before I re-visited France. 
It was in order to preserve the riches of the older that 
I purchased these neglected ruins; and, finding the 
treasure still in safety, I covered the spot with yonder 
heap of rubbish, which, doubtless, served to mislead the 
priest, when he made his unsuccessful search. When 
the I^rd of Craon, a valiant brother of our order, was 
about to sail and visit Aumont, on the rocky coast he 
had chosen for his abode, I gave him a letter to the 
Grand-Master, announcing the existence of the treasure, 
and requesting he would send some confidential person 
to get it removed. It was some time after his departure 
that the priest visited mo, and I considered it useless to 
repeat the information to him, prticularly as I knew 
not how far he was to be trusted, and had no idea on 
what errand he had come. Since that time 1 have 
received no intelligence from Aumont; and the treasure 
has consequently remained undisturbed.” 

“ You make me ashamed,” replied Guy, whose cheeks 
were dyed crimson; “ I must believe you, although my 
uncle never received your first letter; for the Lord of 
Craon perished at sea in a violent storm, and only one 
sMlor escimed to convey the melancholy news.” 

“Now lam happj',” said Perrail, leaving the vault 
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along with Guy; “ for you aro convinced of my inno-1 
oence, and will clear my cLui'actor to my brethren. 
Take, then, this casket into your possession; draw your 
sword, avenge the order, and fly !” 

" Man I” exclaimed Guy, deeply offended, “ do you 
suppose I liavo the blood-thirstiness of the tiger'! Would 
I murder you when my heart clears you of the guilt of 
apostasy, and my reason of the crime of simony 1 I 
' could only execute my commission if I found you guilty. 

I was not sent to wreak vengeance on the innocent, and 
thus render myself unworthy of the Mastership, which 
was to be the reward of justice.” • 

“ Youth, worthy of a brighter destiny, come to my 
arms I” exclaimed Pcrrail, as he pressed the noble young 
Templar to his breast j I thank thee for these tears, and 
for thy kind compassion; but the laws of the Templars 
must be executed, otherwise thou wilt fall a victim to 
the displeasure of thy brethren. Do, then, thy duty.” 

“ Art thou mad'?’ exclaimed Guy; “friend, husband, 
father, thus to summon the destroying angel!” 

“ Brother,” interrupted Perrail, “ my course upon earth 
is about to end! A sure presentiment tells me so: since 
for these three successive nights I have been warned by a 
heavenly messenger.—Descending from the blue empy¬ 
real, a martyr’s crown has been suspended over my head; 
and, with child-liko peacefulness, I was awaiting it even 
when you arrived. Now, with the equanimity of a man 
and a Christian, 1 am ready to suffer death; therefore, 
brother, messenger of vengeance ! strike, and do not 
linger. Here, amid the ruins of the house of my order, 
let me die by the hands of a friend and of a Teinnlar.” 

“Away!” cried Guy, almost beside himself; “wilt 
thou constrain me to slay a righteous man 1 Trouble not 
thyself about my fate, whatever it may turn out to be. 
Banish thy gloomy anticipations, and live for thy wife 
and thy child. Pray for ns, and be happy !” 

At this moment they were interrupted by Blanche 
hastening, pale and breatliless, towards them, scarcely 
able to carry her little boy in her trembling arms. “ For 
God's sake, Gilbert, save yourself!’’ she cried, in her 
anguish. “The whole neighbourhood is hi an uproar; 
an armed multitude arc approaching our dwelling. 
They say that a Templar is concealed here; and the 
magistrates have sent officei-s of justice to apprehend 
him. Neighbour Kemy hastened to the house by a short 
cut to give us warning.” 

" Ti-eaehcry !” tliuudered Guy ; whilst a horrible su.s- 
picion crossed bis mind, and compelled him to draw' his 
sword from the scabbard, “Traitor, who, with honeyed 
words of apparent honesty, allured me into the snare ! 
Now all is made clear. , What was it delayed thee so 
long this morning f 1 Jidst thou not inform the govern¬ 
ment of my concealment 1 Tremble, wretch ! My arm 
can strike ere thy plans succeed !” 

Bo saying, ho aimed his sword at the head of Perrail; 
but Blanche darted between, in time to avert the blow; 
for the sight of her blooming lovclme.ss, and the cries of 
the innocent babe, for the instant disarmed him. 

, “Calm yourself, brother!” said Perrail, “lam guilt¬ 
less. The powers of hell have betrayed vour secret, and 
not I. Think you 1 wish your desti-iiclion 1 No ! I 
desire to save you. Follow Blauchc through that door, 
which opens to the vaults of the Temple-court. A nar¬ 
row foot-path will thence lead you to the corn-fields at 
the end of my estate. May Gods blessing accompany 
you, and save you from your pursuers ! lulialf-an-hour’s 
time you will roach the shore. Meanwhile I shall delay 
the murderous wretches. Fly then! and may you reach 
your bark in safety ! Guard well the casket, and greet 
the brethren for me.” 

Guy, oppressed with shame and sorrow', cast lumself 
on the bosom of the noble Perrail; and after embracing 
him, took the hand of the terrified Blanche, and accom¬ 
panied her to the place of safety. 

“ Wlial do you want, friends and neighbours?’ said 
Perrail, advauciug towards the excited multHude • 
j “ wherelbre do you besiege my house?” ’ 


“ Deliver up the blasphemer—the heretic—the Tern- 
plar whom you have concealed!” shouted the enraged 
mob. 

“I have got no Templar hero,” replied Perrail, fear 
lessly. “ You are mistaken.” 

“ Do not believe him ! He lies!’’ cried llenand, an 
envious neighbour; “ I myself saw him walking with 
tho miscreant whom the foreign fisherman talked about. 
They took their way to yonder ruins. Concealed behind 
a hedge, I heard them speaking of a treasure which thej- 
were going to dig up.” 

“ A treasure!” shouted tho multitude eagerly, whilst 
desire of plunder glai'cd from their greedy eyes; 
“ Wiierc ! Where ?’ 

“ Listen to me,” exclaimed Perrail, in vain striving to 
calm them. “ Control your unwort.hy passions, aui. 
remember that you are men and Christians !” 

“ Wc don't forget it,” cried tho ringlc.ader; “ we 
know wo arc men; but the Templai's are the children 
of tho devil, whom they do not scruple to call their 
father. Wc arc Christians, while the Templars arc 
heretics, who despise Christ, and wear idolatrous images 
ou their breast. They must be burned, for King and 
Pope have sanctioned it; iind it shall be done.” 

“ I do not care a straw for the Templar,” growled forth 
Ituuaud, who understood the people he had to deal with; 
“ but the treasure—it is the treasure that we ought to 
seek for.” 

“Yes! Yes!’ shouted the mob. “Go on, Gilbert, 
and guide us, or it will cost thee thy life.” 

Against his wall, PciTail, with a few friond.s, who 
gathered round him, was pressed forwards by the crowd 
towards the rniies of tho ho.spital. At the very spot 
where Guy bad (uken leave of Perrail they lialted, and 
thcmultitude once more furiously demanded tho treasure. 
At hi.s refusal to answer, tlie most eager divided them¬ 
selves into parties, and explored the crazy ruins and 
dil.apidatcd vaults, in the vain hope of discovering gold 
and silver, lieiiaud alone kept his eyes fixed upon 
Forrail, determined that his victim should not escape. 

. “Fly !” whispered the brave mans friends; “we will 
cover thy flight.” 

“ I remain iu the Lauds of God,” replied he, with 
equanimity; and did not even change colour w'hen some 
of the nifKans returned with the intelligence that the 
place had been discovered where the treasure had been 
concealed. 

“ Dost thou deny it stillthundered the voice of the 
malignant Renaud; “ the empty nest is found, but where 
are the birds that w'cre in it ? where is the accomplice 
that carried them off '!” 

Perrail maintained an indignant silence. “ The King’s 
seneschal has the right to demand tli.at question and not 
you,” replied the faithful Remy, iu a tone of defiance. 

“ To unmiisk a secret sinner, is the duty of, every ho¬ 
nest man,” replied Renaud, “ and Gilbert is such a 
pei-son, for no man knows whence he comes; doubtless 
ho has been a dependent of tho accursed Templars, who 
misled onr youth, wrung from us the fruit of the soil 
wliicli we earned w'itli the sweat of our brow, and spent 
the profits of our weary labours in luxury and debau¬ 
chery. Is there one of you who has not just cause to 
avenge himself on the detestable knights? Thy garden, 
Nicholas, was forcibly taken from thee by their bailiff. 
Thy son, Matthieu, used to be foiced to watch night after 
night, after a wca^ day’s labour, that the rest of a cer¬ 
tain luxurious knight might not he disturbed. And thy 
grandchild, lionest William, was whipped by their com¬ 
mands until he died, for the small offence of catching a 
hare ai»d getting it roasted. These deeds of cruelty, and 
a hundred others, wo have seen with our own eyes, and 
yet, bore stands a man who gives shelter to one of tho 
accursed brood whom the King has banbhed, and with 
him divides the treasures of their heretical society! 
Look at him, how like an honest man he stands! How 
he even dares to smile! Neighbours* will you put up 
with tliis contempt? Perhaps he himself is a eonc^ed 
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Templar ! Perhaps the wi-etch even bears their secret 
mark on his breast.” 

So saying, Ecnaud seized Pemil to examine him, who 
indignantly pushed him back; but the insidious speech 
had already made a deep impression, and with a wild 
cry the enraged multitude darted on their victim. 

Blinded by fury, a smith armed with a hammer struck 
a murderous blow on the head of Perrail. Bleeding, he 
sank to the earth, while the purple crown of martymom 
iiirain hovered before his closing eyes. “Hiram!" he 
exclaimed, as his senses wandered. His lips moved, 
perhaps once more to utter the hallowed name of Jesus; 
but in vain ! Darkness obscured his vision—the dew of 
death glistened on his brow, and the seneschal, who 
a short time after .■’.rrived, found the multitude, ashamed 
of wliat they had done, standing in speechless conster¬ 
nation round the corpse; some of the more charitable 
atriving to reanimate the unfortunate Blanche, who, re¬ 
turning at the fatal moment, had swooned away. 

• * . * » « 

“Now', brethren, I have concluded my recital,” said 
Mr Gay do Monlibrd to the assembled Templars gar 
thcred together, as heretofore, in the vault of the ruined 
cluincl of St. John, on the bleak and rocky coast from 
which the young knight had sailed a short time pre¬ 
viously. “ I could not slay him, because I believed him 
giiiltle.ss: let him, therefore, who believes hinjsclf without 
sin among you, cast the first stone at me ! I now fearlessly 
j)!aee myself before you, my brethren and mj' judges; 
—do with me what seems best to you. I did not trem- 
l)lo when, with tw'cnty swords at my breast, you tried 
niy courage in the.so vaults, ere'I set out; and I do not 
Ircinble now before your poniards, for my conscience 
apfiroves me, and I know that 1 have done right. If the 
rank of Master is only to bo obtained bybloodslied,then 
1 alijure it for ever, and .separate myself from this asso- 
ciaUonof cruelty, whose members,'under the mask of 
bonevo'enoe and brotherly love, conceal fiendish hatred ; 
and who hide the as.sassin’s dagger under the insignia 
(if a peaceful handicraft.” 

Guy was silent, and there was for some inoii^ents a 
.solemn pause, W’hilo the Grand Master sat in deep con¬ 
sideration, with his head leaning on his band. At last, 
he niiiicd his eyes towards the emblem of flje Blessed 
Trinity represented on the canopy above his chair, and 
from the Divine fountain of wLsdom imbibed lenity and 
prudence. 

'■ Brother Perrail undoubtedly loft us,” at length he 
.-aid; “ ncverthelc.ss wc shall cheri.sh no i-ancour against 
him on that account, for he did not break the oath to 
defend the rigiits of the ordoi', but, on the contrary', lo.;f 
his lifo in jireserving Brother Guy from the destruction 
which threatened him. On another account also, wo 
must still number Brother Pemil in our ranks; he ha.s 
shown the perfection of human bcnovolcncc; and is not 
perfection the aim of our iissociation 'l” 

“ So lot it bo !” exclaimed tlie brethren with one voice; 
while Guy replied, in altered tones, as soon as the uproar 
subsided, “ My Lord and Master, your clemency has 
touched my heart, and filled it w'ith gratitude. Let me 
now, howovcr» conclude the story of the unfortunate 
Perrail, who fell a martyr to his fidelity to the Order. 
Being detained by adverse winds, I had time to learn 
llie melancholy news. In the night I returned to the 
house of mourning, and persuaded the bereaved widow' 
to accompany me, along with the corpse of her husband, 
aud her orphan boy. I proii)i..^odihat friends of Perrail 
should protect her aud her child, aud for that purpose 1 
nave brought them hither.” 

“^ou did well, De Montfort," replied the Grand 
Ma.ster; “ the noble death of Perrail merits ail the poor 
recompense wc can offer; let ^er therefore be conducted 
into our presence. And now, my brethren,” he coii- 
turning towards the knights, “ cover the emblem 
1 , , Blessed Trinity, and remove all our mystic sym¬ 
bols from the vault.” 

His orders were obeyed. Blanche WJis admitted. She 


seemed bowed down with care and sorrow, as, conducted 
by Guy, she approached the venerable Grand Master, 
and would have sunk at his feet, had not he, touched to 
the heart, raised her in his anus; then, gentlyr laying his 
hands upon her bead, he blessed her, aud said; “ Like 
thee, poor stricken one ! we call from the depths of our 
affliction to the Lord of hosts, and hope for a new Je¬ 
rusalem, and a bright future of immortality. God is my 
witness, that, from this day henceforth, I shall look upon 
thee as my daughter, aaci upon thy orphan babe as my 
son, and, after my death, my nephew shall take my place 
in fulfilling this duty.” 

After saying these words, Aumoiit commanded the 
oor widow to be led away, and the dead body of her 
usbahd to ho brought. The knights, with one Mcord, 
lowered their sw'ords as the corpse was carried in, and 
over the coffin of their martyred companion was Guy 
dc Montford, by grasp, stop, sign, and brotherly kiss, re¬ 
ceived to the dignity of Master. 

Near the chapel of St. John, the body of Perrail was 
deposited in holy ground. A heap of stones was his only 
monument, but, during many kng years, his hifmble 
resting-place w-as visited with veneration by the members 
of the Order. 
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THE PAll-OPF LAND. 

The roc’.:, and ivood, .nid field, and slrtani. 

Arc flickering 'neatli the sunny beam ; 

Above me is the hc.aven of blue; 

Beneath, the boundltss ocean’s hue 
O’er sea, and shore, aud moss, and sweep ; 

And onward nothing meets the eye 
Save yonder gallant argosy, 

Stretching, half seen, its lingering way 1 

Beyond the forkings of the bay. j 

llow lovely all 1 how passing fair! | 

Safely the travell’d man might swear i 

That nought liis wandering eyes had seen | 

So mild, BO tranquil, so serene. I 

And yet, with fond and eager view, I 

I turn, aud other course ptirsue ; j 

Catching, beyond the sea-girt strand, I 

Dark glimmerings of A distant land i 
Mountains, which fancy scarce can shape, 

Bold rock, and far projecting cape, 

And earth so mingled with the sky, 

'Twere h.ird to toll the boundary. 

I know not if that far-off land 
Be some accursed and desert stvaii:!. 

Where o’er tlie mountain’s summit bleak 
Ko sounds but of the tempest speak. 

And the wild ocean’.s raving tide 
Lashes its never-trodden side; 

Perliaps it lies unsought, unknown. 

Some burning or some frozen zone: 

Yet ’mid the soft and tranquil scene 

Of sea, and sky, and forest green, | 

I reck not these, but inly sigh 
That unacquainted coast to try. 

Oh I if some cherish’d hopes destroy 
The tenor of thy present joy, 

And bid thee, with inciuiting view, 

The onward vale of life pursue. 

Where on the shadowy distance move 
Fair undlstinguish’d forms of love. 

And round the dtili horizon press 
Imagined shapes of happiness- 
Yet stay awhile! thine eye has stray’d 
'To scenes wldch, view’d more closely, fade: 

Take what thy power may now Command; 

All onward is—the far eff land. 

Rer. Sdivari 
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" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Monta'gne, _ 

AmeCDOTB OF A SCOTCH OIBl. 

One day, in one of the crowded streets, I met a poor 
young girl, who seemed utterly bewildered; she stopped 
me to ask if 1 would tell her the name of the street she 
was in. Her accent was broad Scotch, and her look and 
air of perfect simplicity was, I perceived, not assumed, 
but genuine. 1 gave her the information she wanted, 
and asked her where she lived, and if she was in search 
of any friend’s house. She said she did not live any¬ 
where in London; she was but just arrived from Scot¬ 
land, and knew nobody who had any house or lodging 
of their pwn in toim, but she was looking for a friend of 
the name of Peggy; and Peggy was a Scotch girl, who 
was bom within a mile of the place where she lived in 
Scotland. Peggy was in service in London, and had 
written her direction to some house in this street; but 
the number of the house and the names of the master 
or mistress had been' forgotten. The poor girl was 
determined, she said, to try every house, for she had 
come all the way from Scotland to sec Peggy, and she" 
had no other dependence. It seemed a hopeless case. 

I was so much struck with her simplicity and forlorn 
condition, that I could not leave her in this perplexity, 
an utter stranger as she evidently was to the dangers of 
London. . I went with her, though I own without the 
slightest hope of her succeeding in the object of her 
search, knocked at every door, and mode inquiries at 
every house. When we came near the end of the street, 
she was in despair, and cried bitterly; but as one of the 
lost doors opened, and os a footman was surlily be¬ 
ginning to answer my questions, she darted past him, 
exclaiming, “ There’s Peggy ! ’’ She flew along the pas¬ 
sage to a servant girl, whose head had just appeared an 
she was coming up stairs. I never heard or saw stronger 
expressions of joy or affection than at this meeting, and 
I scarcely ever, for any service I have been able in the 
course of my life to do for my fellow creatures, received 
such grateful thanks as 1 did from this poor Scotch 
lassie and her Peggy for the little assistance I afforded 
her.— Memoirs of Jt. L. Edijworlh. 

UXOSONALD OF KINOSBUBOH. 

Maodonaid of Kingsburgh, who married Flora Mac¬ 
donald, was one of the most respectable men of his 
district. He was brought a prisoner, heavily ironed, 
from Skye to Fort Augustus. The excellent President 
Forbes represented to the Duke of Cumberland, that to 
execute so popular a man as Eingsbugh would excite a 
now rebellion. But he was so deemy involved in the 
escape of Charles Edward, that his death seemed to be 
certain. At Fort Augustus, whilst ho was a prisoner, an 
order came to the oflicer on guard for the release of some 
prisoners. Amongst others, the oflicer called the name 
(A Alexander Macdonald, asking Kingsburgh if that 
was not he. He answered, “ That is my name; but I 
suspect there must be some mist^e." The officer said, 
“ What mistake 1 is not jyour name Alexander Mac¬ 
donald 1” Kingsburgh said that it was, but repeated 
his warning twice or thrice. At last he went out, and 
met a Mend, who advised him instantly to quit the 
Fort. Kingsburgh said, “ No, I must wait at the op¬ 
posite ale-house, till I see whether the officer gets into a 
scrape." He waited : in two hours an officer came with 
a body of soldiers, and mode the subaltern on guard 
prisoner, for having set at large so dangerous a rebel. 
lUngsburgh immediately ran across the street, and, say¬ 
ing to the officer, “ I told you there was a mistake," 
surrendered himself. However the President Forbes 
saved his life. 


REAL FAME. 

Scott had tasted at our house the Yarmouth bloaters, 
then an ai'ticle of less savoury notoriety than at present; 
allowed their superiority to the " Finnan haddies,” and 
inquired where they were to be got. My motker, having 
undertaken the commission, applied to our fishmonger, 

Mr. 13-, of Billingsgate, a most worthy and matter- 

of-fact Triton, whom no one would have suspected of an 
addiction to poetry or romance. Hearing tMt the half¬ 
hundred small fishes were to be sent as far as Sussex- 
place, he rather shook his head at the inconvenient dis¬ 
tance. “ Rather out of our beat, ma’am. There are 
plenty of places where they can be got good.” " I am 
Sony for that; for I am afraid Sir Walter Scott will be 
disappointed, liaving learned that yours are the best—” 
“Sir Walter Scott, ma’am! Ood bless my soul, is Sir 
Walter in town 1 Tom, go and pick the very best half¬ 
hundred you can find, in that fresh lot from Yarmouth. 
Well, ma’am, and how is he looking 1 Why, if yon had 
told me they were for him, I would have sent them to 
Jerusalem or Johnny Groat’s house. Now mind, Tom, 
that the boy starts directly; remember, 24, Sussex-place, 
and no mistake about it.”—This circumstance being re¬ 
counted to Scott, he cordially exclaimed, “ Well now, 
this is something like real, tangible fame. 1 like this 
more than all the minauderics of the old French coun¬ 
tesses who used to bother me at Paris with their extra¬ 
vagant compliments, and were only thinking, I’ll be 
•iwoni, of their owm vanity all the while.”— New Monthly 
Mayazine. 


Abstracttno entirely from the culture of the moral 
powers, jhow extensive and difficult is the business of 
conducting intellectual improvement! To watch over 
the associations which men fbrm in their lender years; 
to give them early habits of mental activity; to rouse 
their curiosity, and to direct it to proper objects; 
to exercise their ingenuity and invention; to cultivate 
in their minds % turn for speculation, and at .the same 
time preserve tlieir attention alive to the objects around 
them; to awaken their sensibilities to the beauties of 
nature, and to inspire them with a relish for intellectual 
enjoyment;—these form but a part of the business of 
education; and yet the execution, even of this part, 
requires an acqu.aintancc with the general principles 
of our nature, which seldom falls to the share of those to 
whom the instruction of youth is commonly entrusted. 
— Stewart. 

Men are qualified for civil liberty, in exact proportion 
to their disposition to put moral chains upon their own 
appetites; in proportion as their love tojustice is above 
their rapacity; in proportion as their soundness and 
sobriety of understanding is above their vanity and pre¬ 
sumption; in proportion as they are more disposed 
to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, in 
preference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot 
exist unless a controlling power upon will and appetite 
be placed somewhere, and the less of it there is within 
the more there must be without. It is ordained, in the 
eternal constitution of things, tihat men of intemperate 
minds cannot be free; their passions forge their fetters. 
— Burke. 
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PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 

The object of our Magazine being to advance 
the happiness and prosperity of the people by all 
prudent and moral means, we are glad to devote 
an early portion of it to the consideration of the 
best method of providing for the comfort of the 
working classes, when by old age or sickness the 
ordinary sources of provision are dried up. Now, 
we must begin with confessing that we are not 
disciples of that school of political economists who 
would represent man to be so complete and inde¬ 
pendent in himself, that, if he have only sagacity 

i and energy, he need never be beholden to the 

■ charity of his neighbours. On the contrary, we 
believe it to be a fixed law of our being, that cala¬ 
mities and misfortunes, against which no prudence 
can possibly guard, shall befal us, for the twofold 
purpose of convincing man of his weakness, and of 
eliciting the kindly feelings of our nature from 
those who have it in their power to alleviate 
distress. Nevertlieless, prudence is a virtue jp the 
code of Christianity, as well as in that of political 
economy. And we believe that we can scarcely 
do a better service to our readers, than to assist 
them in exercising it in the best possible way for 
the benefit of themselves and their families. Not 
a few of our readers, perhaps, will entertain a 
prejudice against the whole system of Provident 
Societies, not so much on the ground of their en¬ 
gendering selfishness, as remembering the vice and 
intemperance of which they are often productive, 
to say nothing of the insecurity and failures to 
which they have been found liable. We admit, 

■ that whether we regard the tradesmen’s provident 
association of the town,^ or the ordinary village 
benefit club, they appear chiefly to have been con¬ 
structed for the benefit of the publican,* at whose 
house the members assemble. Again, a very smalt 
portion of the benefits which the mechanic, or the 
tradesman, or the labourer, may secure for himself 
by prudential means, is provided for by the ordi¬ 
nary societies. Sickness and funeral expenses 
(and the former, at least, only in the head of the 
family), fob the most part are alone taken into 
consideration; whereas the system is capable of 
being applied to the securing, besides, a competent 
m^tenance for old age, to the apprenticing of 
childr en, or setting them up in business, or enabling 

' Of MS Friendly Societies in the county of Middlesex, S!l ore 
aeU In puhUc honset. 


[PniCE ly. 

them to emigrate; and should be made to comprise 
single women and children, as well as adult males. 

“ There are three principles (obserx'es an able 
writer) which appear of first importance in forming 
a benefit society. 

“ First, that it be based on computations made 
by some eminent actuary, and enrolled nnder Act of 
Parliament. Next, that no portion of the funds 
shall, on any pretence, be expended in feasting, or 
at public houses. 'Thirdly, that the expenses of 
management shall be defrayed, if possible, out of 
funds distinct from the contributions of the mem¬ 
bers : that is to say, out of voluntary donations and 
subscriptions from honorary members, or out of 
the income of investments made by such dona¬ 
tions." 

To whidi we should be disposed to add, ns a 
fourth rule, that the meetings of the society should 
not be held at taverns or public houses. 

We will now give a sample of some of the 
benefits to be derived from these institutions (their 
proper name is guild$, from a Saxon word, meaning 
to pay) when properly conducted. 

For a man 21 years old, the monthly payment to 
obtain 7s. Qd. aw'cek in sickness, is 1«. 3</. a month 
for life. 

To obtain the same up to 65, and 5s: a w'eek, 
sick or well, working or not working, after that age. 
Is. M .; that is, only Qd. more. 

To obtain, from the age of 21, 10s. a w'eck in 
sickness—Is. 1\d. a month for life. 

To obtain the same up to 65, and 5s. a week, sick 
or well, working or not working, after that age, 
2s. a month; thatjps, only 4id. more. And in this 
latter case, therh is included a sum of 4/. at death. 

For the additional payment of one halfpenny, to 
obtain an allowance for life after 65, the monthly 
payment will cease at 60 years of age. 

A payment of Is. 8d. a month for a child under 
one year of age, will secure 16/. at the age of 14. 

And if the child should live beyond that age, 
a sick allowance of 10s. up to 65 years, and 5s. 
a week, sick or well, afterwards for life, may be 
purchased, free of all monthly payments, with 
about the same sum of 16/, 

If the child die under 14 years of age, the whole 
deposit will be returned. 

Deferred life annuities of any amount up to 100/. 
may likewise be secured; and the money deposited 
will be returned, in case of death, to the fiunily of 
the depositor. 
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Instead of monthly payments, an equivalent sum; 
maybe paid at once; by which meai^ masters ahd 
mistrasses may readily provide for Mthiul sep^ants, 
or parents possdssitlg a inn^ stdh of iiione^ 
jit their deaths, secoK a permqneait p^vision fer 
their children. 

At the present moment but few such associa¬ 
tions exist, but we expect shortly to see them 
founded in every part of the kingdom. , The Church 
was of old the patron of all such industrial guilds; 
and we doubt not that ere long she will awake to 
this duty, ns she has already awoke to the discharge 
of duties more directly spiritual. In the Arch¬ 
deaconry of Chichester, in the town and county of 
Cambridge, the work has already commenced; and 
at Selby, in Yorkshire, there is an energetic lay¬ 
man, of the name of Hick, who is endeavouring to 
organize something of the kind, on a large scale. 
To all these fellow-laboiu’ers we wish success. And 
we'appreheud that any two or tlmee active, right: 
minded men, who felt interested in the matter, and 
lyould refer to the several quarters which we have 
named, would be able to accomplish the foundation 
of such an institution for their own neighbourhood, 
by inco.”porating it into some larger bod/, even if 
it were not strong enough to stand by itself. 

One word more, by way of explanation. While 
we protest against meetings being held in public 
houses, and the expenses of festivities being de¬ 
frayed out of the ordinary contributions of mem¬ 
bers, we arc very far from being o{)posed to the 
celebration of an annual holiday or festival. Rather, 
we would make it an essential part of tlie system. 
Only.let it be, at least in the country, a matter 
arranged in each parish by itself, so that it may 
not be an excuse for riot and intemperance. A 
genuine parish holiday, commencing uitb a festive 
religious service, embracing the practice of manly 
English games, and leading to the mixing of all 
cla8se.s together in friendly intercourse, would be 
one great instrument for the revival i.f good feeling 
in our rural districts. 

On another occasion wc shall hope to say some- 
Uiing of the lustory and constitution of the early 
GuUdi. 


HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN CONSORT OF 
CHARLES I. 

(Concludeil from page CO.j 

. Tub king, soon after his return from Scotland, made 
his welt-known unauece-ssful attempt to arrest five of tlic 
most factious memhere of the House of Commons, from 
which t he actual commencement of the civil war may be 
dated. An unfortunate exclamation, which escaped the 

i ne^ in the presence of ono of her trusted attendants— 
■ady Carlisle—but who Ifas in fact a spy of some of the 
memben in question, betrayed the king’s intention, and 
they had warning in time to remove out of the way. 
When Henrietta found that her heedless prattRng had 
doh# the mischief, she threw herself into the arms of 
her husband, and avowed her fault, blaming herself with 
most passionate ponitencc. Not a reproach did ho give 
her; and she paused in her narrative to Madams dc 
Motteville, in an agony of re^t, to call her attention to 
Ids admirable tenderness to her: “ For never,” said she, 
<' did he treat me for a moment with less kindness than 
it hajqMned, though I had mined him.” 

The disturbances which followed this occurrence 
caused the king and queeii to remove from YiTiitchall to 
Hampton Court. The parliament having sent a circular 


to fdl the Mobility, to arm and prevent the kiqg from 
mo^g forther, the queen proposed to her royal consort 
that she sWld depart for Holland, on-tlM>.ostonBible 
etrand of conduct^ IHtht p^ceB6|i|yal to her 

C ig spouse, thejBiiniiiebf Oj|nge; but reality for 
pur^sd of seTuUg her jewds to her consort 

with the means of defence. She embarked at Dover, 
Fob. 28,1641-2. The king stood on the shore, watching 
their departing sails with tearful eyes, doubtful whether 
they should ever meet again. “ As the wind was favour¬ 
able for coasting,” the queen declares, “her husband 
rode four leagues, following the vessel along the wind- 
ings of the shore.” Whatever political errors Charles 
may be chargeable vith, yet, to every heart capable of 
enshrining the domestic affections, his name must bo 
dear. 

The Dutch republicans received the queen with little 
politeness, but with real effective lihci-ality. Their high 
mightinesses at Rotterdam lent her 40,000 guilders, 
their bank 25,000, the bank at Amsterdam 845,000. 
Of-merchants at the Hague, Ffotchor and Fitehor, she 
borrowed 166,000. On her pendant pearls she borrowed 
213,000 guilders; she put six rubies in pawn for 
40,000 gniiders; and altogether raised upwards of 
2,000,0001. sterling. She was one year in effecting this 
great york, during which time she sent valuable remit¬ 
tances of money, arms, and warUke stores to her royal 
husband, who had raised his'standard at Nottingham 
soon after her departure, and commenced the warlike 
struggle with some success, at least wherever he com¬ 
manded in person. 

The unfortunate mother of Henrietta died in misery 
at Cologne the same rvinter. It had been the intention 
of the queen to continue her journey up the Rhine, to 
attend her parent’s sick bed; but the Dutch burgo¬ 
masters interfered and wholly prevented her; and she, 
fearful of compromising the advantages she had gained, 
dared not pursue her intentions, lest her hu.sband's 
interest should suffer severely. 

On the 2d Febmnry, 1642-3, Henrietta, having a<i- 
comp^shed her business in Holland, re-embarked for 
England. She encountered a severe storm, and was in 
considerable danger. Her ladies wept and screamed 
perpetually, but the queen never lost her high .spirits. 
To all the lamentations around her, the daughter of 
Henry the Gre<at replied gaily, “ Comfort yourselve.s, 
mes cheree, queens of England are never drowned.” 
The ladie.s, it is added, suspended thejr wailings te 
reflect, recollected that such a case had never occurred, 
and were greatly consoled. After a fortnight’s pitching 
and tossing, the ship was beaten back on the .wild 
Schcveling coast, and the queen landed safely at the port, 
close to-the Hague, from whence they had set out. 
After a few days' rest and refreshment, she again, set 
sail, minus two ships lost in the storm, and anchored in 
Burlington Bay, 20th February, 1642-3, after an absence 
of a year all but two days, 

:• On the 22d she landed, under the protection of the 
Dutch admiral. Van Tromp, by sea, and a body of a 
thousand cavaliers on land. Intelligence of her arrival 
having reached the parlkamentaiy admiral. Batten, who 
had been cruising off Newcastle, he entered Burlington 
Bay in the night, and by peep of dawn commenced an 
active cannon^e on the house whore she was sleeping, 
the parliament having voted her guilty of high treason, 
for obtaining supplies of money and arms for her dis¬ 
tressed husband. She made her escape, not without 
much danger. The neighbouring houses were totally 
destroyed, and ono of her servants was Skilled by a 
caimon-b^l. 

While Henrietta remained in Yoi-kshire she gained 
over many adherents to the royal cause. The captain 
of ono of the vessels which had fired upon the home la 
which she slept at Burlington, having beau seized 
shore, was sentenced by a military tribunal to be hung. 
The queen hearing of it, ordered him to be set' at 
liberty; on act of generosity by which the captain 'ww 
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so deeply touched, that he came over to the royal cawe, 
and persuaded many of his shipmates to Join him. 

The queeu left ToiA^re at the head of a eonsiderable 
army, and, after'a mumphant mareh timrugh the 
midland counties, she met the king in the vale.of 
Keynton, near Edgehill. 

A transient flush of success at this period brightened 
the prospects of the royal cause; and the queen was so 
elated at it, and at her supplies having been the me ans 
of obtaining it, that she would not hear of any means of 
teminating the civil war except by conquest. Thus 
by her influence the opportunity of making peaco was 
lost for ever; and she afterwards confessed and bitterly 
lamented her error. 

The court remained at Oxford until the approach of 
the parliamentary forces, rendering a battle inevitable, 
made it necessary that the queen, who was by this time 
near her confinement, should be removed to a jdaqe of 
greater security. Previously, to the battle of NoAvbiiry, 
so fatal to his cause, Charles escorted his beloved wife 
to Abingdon, and there, on the 3d of April, 1644, with 
streaming tears and dark forebodings for the future, this 
attached pair parted, never to meet again on earth. 

The queen’s first destination was Bath, but she after¬ 
wards sought refuge in Exeter, where, amidst the 
horrora and consternation of an approaching siege, she 
was in want of ovciything. The Wng had written to 
summon to her assistance his fiiithful household phy¬ 
sician, Theodore Maycrnc; his epistle was compreheiidod 
ill one emphatic line in Prench 

“ Mavkrne,—• 

•' For the love of me, go to my wife. 

' 0 . R.” 

diul the faithful physician did not abandon his royal 
pations in tho hour of their distress. Henrietta like¬ 
wise wrote to her sister-in-law, the queen regent of 
France, Anne of Austria, giving her an account of her 
distressed state. That, queen sent her 60,000 pistoles, 
with every article needful for a lady in a delicate 
situation, and her own sage-ftmim to assist her in 
her hour of trouble. Perhaps tlio best trait in tho 
character of quoen Henrietta occurs at this juncture. 
She reserved a veiy small portion of tho donation of the 
queen of Prance for her own use, and sent the bulk of it 
to the relief of her distressed husband. Boundless 
generosity was a loading feature of her character. 

The queen gave birth to a living daughter at Exeter, 
Ist June, 1644, and in less than a fortnight afterwards 
the earl of Essex advanced to besiege the city. She 
sent to the republican general, requesting permission to 
retire to Bath for-the completion of her recovery; but, in 
reply, he intimated that he should lead her prisoner to 
London, to answer to parliament for having levied war 
in England. Tho daughter of Henry tho Great sum¬ 
moned all the energy of character which she had 
derived from that mighty sire, to triumph ovor the 
pmn and weakness that oppressed her at this awful 
crisis. She rose from her sick bed, and escaped from 
Exeter in disguise, with one gentleman and one lady, 
pd her confessor. She was constrained to hide herself 
in a hut, throe miles from Exeter-gate, where she 
passed two days without anything to nourish her, 
couched under a heap of litter. She heard the par- 
liamentaiy soldiers defile on each side of her shelter; 
she overheard their imprecations and oaths, that 
they would carry the head of Henrietta to London, as 
they would receive from the parliament a reword for it 
of 60,000 crowns.” "VFhen this peril was passed, she 
iMued out of her hiding-place, and, accompanied by the 
persons who had shared her dangers, traversed 
the same road on which the soldiers had lately marched, 
thou^ they had made it nearly impsssable. She tra- 
velleo in ^reme pain, and her anxious attondanta 
were Bstonished that she did not utterly fail on 
the way. 

Having reached Pendennis Castle, she embarked in a 


Dutch vessel, which lay in the bay, and sailed for Enuicb.^ 
Her vessel was chased by a miiser in the sorvico of tho 
parliament. Serexal eanndo-shots were fired at it; and 
the danger of being taken or rank seemed to her im¬ 
minent. In this exigence, she took the command of 
the vessel. She forbime any return to be made of the 
cannonading, for fear of delay, but urged the pilot to, 
continue his course, and every sail to be set for spoed: 
and ehe cboiged the captain, if escape were impossible, 
to fire the powder magazine, and destroy her -^tfa the 
ship, rather than permit her to foil alive into the hands 
of her husband’s enemies. At this order, her ladies and 
domestics sent forth tho most piercing cries; she mean¬ 
time maintaining ai^oui-ageous silence, her high spirit 
being wound up to brave death rather than the disgrace 
lo herself, and the trouble to her husband, which would 
have ensued if she had been dragged a captive to London. 
The cannonatling continued till they were nearly in sight 
of Jersey, when a shot hit the queen's little bark, and 
made it stagger under the blow. Every one on board 
gave themselves over for lost, as the mischief done to the 
rigging made the vessel slacken sail. At that moment, 
a little fleet of Dieppe vessels hove in sight, and hsxtened 
to the scone of acuon. This friendly squadron took the 
queen’s shattered bark under their protection, and tho 
enemy sheered off. After enconntenng a severe storm, 
she lauded in safety at near Brest, and was received with 
much enthusiasm by the French people. 

The regency of France was now in the hands of Anno 
of Austria, the widow of Louis XII I. That queen had 
received important services from Charles I. during tho 
time of his prosperity, and she evinced her gratitude by 
tbo kindness with which she treated his wifo and family 
in this time of their distress. Bho gave to Henrietta 
the noble income of 12,000 crowns per month, which 
was continued till the civil war of the Fronde reduced 
the whole royal family of France to destitution. But 
Henrietta stripped herself of whatever was given her, 
and gradually sold all her jewels, to send every penny 
she could command to her suflering husband. 

In the course of the year 1646, the ^ueen had the 
pleasure of welcoming to her arms her little daughter, 
Henrietta, whom she had left an infant of but a fort¬ 
night old at Exeter. Tho escape of the child from the 
power of the parliament was effected by Lady Morton, 
her governess, one of the beautiful race of Villiers. She 
had been permitted by the parliamentary army to retire 
with the infant princess from Exeter to the nursery 
palace of Oatlandk Tho year after, when all royal ex¬ 
penses were cashiered, and the parliament meditated 
taking the child, to transfer it, with its brothers and 
sisters, to the custody of tho earl and countess of Kortb- 
umberland, Latiy Morton resolved only to surrender this 
little one to tho queen, from whom she had received her.- 
To effect her escape, she disguised herself as the wife of 
a poor French servant, little better than a beggar. She 
likewise dres-sed tho infant princess in rags, like a beggar 
boy, and called her " Pierre,” that name being some-^at 
like the sound by which tho little creature meant to 
call herself “ princess,” if she was asked her nme. Lady 
Morton was tall and elegantly formed, and it was no easy 
matter to disguise the noble air |uid CTaccfnl port of tho 
Villiers’ beauty. She, however, fitted herself up a hump 
with a bundle of linen. She walked, with the little 
princess on her back, in this disguise, nearly to Dover, 

E 'ving out that she was her little boy. Subsequeatlyi' 
uly Morton declared that she was at the same time 
alarmed and amused at the indignaUon of the royal 
infant at her rags and mean appearance, and at the per¬ 
tinacity with which she strove to inform every person 
she pi^d on tho road " that she was not a beggar-boy 
and Pierre, but the little ptiacess.” Fortunately, no one 
understood her babblings but her affectionate guardian; 
Lady Morton had arranged oil things so judidoosly, that 
she orosEod the sea from Dover to Calais in the eOmmoii 
packet-boat, without awakening the least suspicion. 

The ivar of the Fronde, which broke out in 1648, 
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■topped tlie payment of Henrietta’s pension, and reduced 
to tbe extremity of distress. An accidental virit of 
tiie car^nal de Ketz, the leader of the Fi'onde, on a d^ 
when her last loaf was eaten, her last faggot oonsnmed, 
Kxd she herself destitute of the means of purchasing 
more, in all probability saved her from perishing of 
want. He found her without any fire, though the snow 
was falH'ng dismally; she was sitting by the bedside of 
her little daughter, the Princess Henrietta; it was noon, 
but the child was still in bed. “ You find me,” said the 

f ueen,' calmly, “ keeping company with my Henrietta; 

would not let the i^r child rise to-day, for we have 
no fire.” The cardinal immediately sent her assistance 
fh>m his oum resources, and prevailed upon the par¬ 
liament of Paris to vote her a subsidy of 20,000 
livres. 

The affairs of the king had now become desperate, 
and his affectionate wife presented the most humble so- 
lidtations to both houses of parliament, to be permitted 
to pass over to England, and share his fate, whatever it 
might be. No attention was paid to her re(|acst. The 
accounts which she received of what was passing in Eng¬ 
land were so irregular, that she was long kept in the 
most cruel suspense as to her husband’s fate. 

We must pass over the details of the trial and exe¬ 
cution of Charles, and proceed to the condition of his 
wife when the fatal intelligence was conveyed to her by 
Lord Jermyn. “She stood,” says Pferc Gamachc, her 
daughter’s tutor, in a manuscript memoir quoted by 
Miss Strickland, “motionless as a statue, without words, 
and without tears. To all our exhortations and argu¬ 
ments, our queen was deaf and insensible. At last, 
awed by her appalling grief, w'c ceased talking, and 
stood round her in perturbed silence, some sighing, 
some ivceping, all with mournful and sympathizing 
looks bent on her immovable countenance. So we con¬ 
tinued till nightfall, w'hen the duebess of VendOme, 
whom our queen tenderly loved, came to see her. 
Weeping, she took the hand of the royal widow, and 
tenderly kissed it, and at last snccecdcd in awakening 
her from the stupor of grief into which she had been 
plunged since she had comprehended the dreadful death 
of her husband. She was able to sigh and weep, and 
soon expressed a desire to retire from the world to in¬ 
dulge in the profound sorrow she suffered. Her little 
daughter was uith her, and her maternal love found it 
hard to separate from her; yet she longed to withdraw 
into some humble abode, w here she might weep at will. 
At last, she resolved to retire, with a few of her ladies, 
into the convent of the Carmelites, Faubourg Saint 
Jacques, in Paris.” 

“Often,” says Madame do Motteville, “did Queen 
Henrietta say to me, that she was astonished bow she 
ever could survive the loss of Charles, when she so well 
knew that life could contain, after this calamity, nothing 
but bitterness for her. ‘ I have lost a crown,’ she would 
say, ‘but that I had long before ceased to regret ; it is 
the husband for whom I grieve—good, just, wise, virtuous 
M he was, most worthy of my love and that of his sub¬ 
jects : the future must be for me but a continual suc¬ 
cession of misery and afilictions.’ 

“ Queen Henrietta,” continues her friend, " had en¬ 
lightened and noble sentiments; in consequence, she 
keenly felt all that she had lost, and all she owed to the 
memory of a king and husband w'ho had so tenderly 
loved her, who baa given her his entire confidence, and 
had always considered her above dl persons. He had 
shared with her his grandeur and prosperity, and it was 
but just, as she said, ‘ that she shonld take her part in 
tbe bitterness of his adversity, and sorrow for him, as if 
his death had taken place each day that she lived, to 
the last honr of her life.' In fact, she 'wore a perpetual 
iridow’s monmlng for him on her person and in her 
heart. . This lasting sadness, those who knew her were 
Well aware, was a great change from her natural dis-1 
position, which was gay, gladsome, and apt to see all i 
til's ordinaiy occurrences of life in a bright and cheerful 


light. From that hour she sumamed herself, 'Xq 

Malheweuae Heine’” 

Henrietta’s attaohment to the Roman Catholic Mih 
seems to have been strengthened during her-widowhood 
into the most uncompromising rigoun She used every 
effort to win over her youngest son, the duke of Glou¬ 
cester, to that faith, and treated him 'with unaccountable 
harshness, when she found that his constancy -was not 
to be overcome. This struggle, with tbe differences in 
which it involved her with the other members of her 
fiunily, and some uusuecessful efforts made by her to 
effect a matrimonial alliance between her eldest son and 
her niece. Mademoiselle deMontpensior, daughter of the 
duke of Orleans, ore among the most remarkable inci¬ 
dents preserved regarding her until the Restoration. 

On that event we resumed all her former activity of 
mind; and to assist her son in his restoration, she ex¬ 
erted herself to obtain for him a loan, or present, of 
60,000 crowns from the duchesB of Savoy, her sister; and 
she renewed every ancient tie and alliance in his favour. 

After the Restoration she continued to reside in 
France, until accounts reached her of the marriage of 
the duke of York with Ann Hyde, daughter of the earl 
of Clarendon. She hastened to England, to use her in¬ 
fluence and authority to prevent what she deemed so 
great a stain and dishonour to the crown. When she 
arrived she found James willing to accede to her wishes, 
and to disown his wife, doubts of whose fidelity had been 
artfully insiniuited into his mind by bis sister, the 
rinccss of Orange. But that princess, who soon after 
icd of small-pox, having, on her death-bed, cleared the 
charaeter of the duchess from the aspersions which she 
had caused to be cast upon it, James not only restored 
her to her place in his affections, but bad tlie happiness 
of reconciling his mother to his wife. The reason for 
this ciiangc of feeling is not very clearly given. Per¬ 
haps the best explanation of it is to bo found in the 
gr^ual triumph, in a naturally generous mind, (though 
perverted by prejudices of rank,) of reason, and good 
leeling, over pride and passion. 

, She was surrounded by too melancholy reminiscences 
in England to make a long stay desirable, and she 
returned to France in a few months. She returned 
again to England, however, in July 1662, when her son s 
luaniage took place ivith Catharine of Braganza. She 
took up her residence in Somerset House, to which she 
had made very splendid additions and decorations. Here 
she continued for three years; but the foggy climate of 
England proving injurious to her health, she took a 
final leave of it in June 1666, and again returned to 
France. Here her health gradually gave way more and 
more, until she died on the Slst August, 1669. The im¬ 
mediate cause of her death was believed to be an over¬ 
dose of opium, administered through the carelessness or 
ignorance of her physician. She was interred on the 
12th of September, with her royal ancestors, at the mag¬ 
nificent abbey of SkDenis, near Paris. Her ilo(;e, whicli 
was spoken by Bossuet, the celebrated bishop of Mcaux, 
Is regarded as one of the most eloquent prMuctions of 
his pen. 

Her character is thus summed up in tlie words of the 
venerable Father Gamache, to whose manuscript we ait 
indebted for some of the most interesting particulars in 
the latter part of Miss Strickland’s narrative;—“ This 
great queen was indeed universally regretted, for she 
had established a real empire over ml hearts; her cheer¬ 
ful temper, her gay and witty conversation, Which en¬ 
livened ail ai-ound her to her last hours; her graceful 
toiliarity, and all those winning qualities, joined to a 
sincere piety, rendered her deUghtM to every one. The 
king of France regarded her, not only as his dear aAit, 
whom he had known from infancy, but as a real bond of 
peace between Ms country and Great Britain; and her 
son-in-law, his brother, the duke of Orleans, convinced 
of her rare prqdenoe and sagacity, consulted her on 
every affair of moment, and gave her his most intimate 
^confidence, as if she bad been his real mother.” 
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BEAUCHAMPS.—A Taijs. 

Chap. III. 

(Continuedfromfoge 36.J 
• ^ ^ 

“ Wsu, bItj a whole week passed by, and no tidings of 
Master Mark; we began to be anxious concerning the 
funeral; and Mr. Penrose did not know what to adrise. 
He came up one afternoon, as usual, to know if we had 
got any news, and that time he staid to take his tea 
mth Miss Deane. He might have been gone about half 
an hour, when a chaise came galloping into the courtyard 
at the back of the house. Andrew went out; you mind 
Andrew, sirl ' Thank God you be come, sir,’ says he. 
■ I Irish to Heaven I had never gone, Andrew.’ I heard 
Master Mark speak these words as he came into the back 
liall. ‘ Where’s my poor cousinl where’s Maryl’ She 
came out of the breakfast-parlour on hearing his voice, 
and met him in the front hall. Master Mark kissed 
her; and, after a few words had passedbetween them, led 
her back into the parlour. Then he told her how he 
had not reached Ross, nor got the last letter, till noon 
that very day; the party having gone further than at 
first they intended, to see some sight or another: besides 
which, Miss Tracey, his lady that now is, met with an 
unlucky accident, and sprained her ancle, which had 
delayed them on the road. I was in the oak parlour 
when Mr. Gifford came in; the coffin had been brought 
down stairs, and placed there that morning; he looked 
at the plate, and then spoke kindly to me, saying very 
handsome things about my long and ffiithful service; 
he had no doubt, he said, but that his aunt had ac¬ 
knowledged the same, and provided for me by her will; 
but it would be a satisfaction to him to contribute, by 
any means in his pow'cr, to the comfort of my latter 
days. Those were his words, as well as I can remember 
them; and I should wrong him if I did not say that he 
was as good as his words. I have this house, sir, rent 
free, for my life; and a bit of meadow-land besides, 
enough to feed a cow. He then explained to me, as he 
had done to Miss Deane, what had kept him on the 
road; but Miss Tracey’s name came too often, by far, to 
please me. 

“ Mr. Gifford having had no dinner, and Miss Deane 
eating nothing, to speak of, for tho last week, I had a 
trifle of simper got ready, and sent into tho breakfast- 
room ; and, being obliged to leave the oak parlour for 
something that was wanted, poor Andrew, who had been 
waiting at supper, said tome,' If it was not almost a sin 
to think of such a thing at a time like the present^ I 
should say, Hannah, wc were not going to be long with¬ 
out a mistress here at Beauchamps.’ I bade him hold 
his tongue, and not talk in that foolish way ; for I felt 
pretty nigh certain that no such mistress as he was 
thinking of would ever come into that house. 

“ The next day the will was read; and the funeral 
took place that same afternoon. It had been Miss Deane's 
intention to follow her aunt to tho grave; she told Mr. 
I’enrose that such was her desire, and, so far from trying 
to put her off from it, he said it was a decent and 
respectful custom, too much laid aside amongst the 
gentry. However, when it came to the point, that is to 
say, after Mr. Gifford came home, she changed her 
®ind; I never knew what her reason might be, and so 
I could not satisfy Mr. Penrose, who wondered not to 
we her amongst the mourners, and thought she must 
have been suddenly taken ill. We servants all attended, 
for Miss Deane would not suffer any one to remain with 
her. When I went up to her room afterwards, she told 
j%e she had written a^n to Mrs. Deane, and fixed for 
leaving Beauchamps the day after the morrow, as her 
aunt had told her that they should require no long 
notice, and that, come when she might, W room would 
be ready to receive her. 1 a^ed Iwr what need to be 
in such a hurry, and how she inte&fted to travel. She 
answered me, that die could not ptoperiy stay on at 


Beauchamps, now that it was Mr. Gifford’s house; and 
that, as for the journey, she should have no fear of tror 
vell^ by the stage-coach; especially if her cousin would 
permit Andrew to go on the ontside, and see her safe to 
Mrs. Deane’s house, ^e spoke very steadily, till on my 
saying that I hoped we might see her back again, some 
time or other, she burst into tears, and'-said, ‘ Never!’ 

" When, according to her orders, I desired Andrew to 
make some inquiry the next morning about the coaches, 
the old man seemed struck-all of a heap. ' But there 1’ 
says he, presently,' it won’t be for long; we shall soon 
have her back again; it is not worth while for her to 
take the canaries, at no rate.’ 

'' That same evening Miss Deane and her cousin had 
a long talk together; and that settled everything. I 
went into her room, when she was going to bed, as I 
thought. She was upon her knees packing a trunk, 
and her back was towards me; I told her that I had 
given her message to Andrew, and that he would do 
her errand the first thing in the morning. She thanked 
me, but said that she need not trouble him; her cousin 
would not hear of her travelling in the coach, and in¬ 
sisted upon taking charge of her himself. She spoke 
low, and did not turn her head. I made hold to say, 
that I hoped everything had been made comfortable on 
the part of Mr. Gifford, in regard to her fortune; for I 
knew that my mistress, not wishing to leave away more 
than she could help from her nephew, had put Miss 
Deane down in her will for only 6001.; and I well re¬ 
membered also what she had said afterwards, and the 
charge she bad given Master Mark. ‘ There is nothing 
to be done, Hannah,’ said she, turning half round as she 
spoke; ‘ I have no need of anything. My aunt’s kind 
remembrance of me, with my own little fortune, the 
interest of which hais been accumulating ever since I was 
received into this house, that is to say, nearly my whole 
life—Her voice seemed to fail her, tat she soon went 
on; ‘ I have sufficient for my decent maintenance; it is 
all I am entitled to; all that I desire; but it is not 
Mark's fault that I have no more—^he has offered—he 
has said everything.’ She could bear up no longer, bnt 
leaning her face upon the tnmk, sobbra as if her very 
heart would break. I could not help saying that her 
fortune was but scanty for a young lady like her; and 
as it was plain that my mistress desir^ Master Mark 
should add something to it out of his own large inherit¬ 
ance (for my poor mistress had always been a saving 
person), I thought she had better let him act according 
to her aunt’s wishes. ‘ Oh, no, she could not—her aunt 
did not know—Mark would need all that she had left 
him, to keep up the consequence of tho family.’ I won¬ 
dered to hear her speak such words, but it was ail, 
except tears and sobs, that I could get out of her. I 
beg^d she would leave off packing for that night, say¬ 
ing that 1 would help her in the morning, or do it all 
for her, if she would mlow mo. I then went and fetched 
a glass of camphor julep, which I made her drink; and 
seeing her a little more composed, I prayed her to 
nndresa, for tiiat I should not leave the room till she was 
in bed; and so she would be keeping me out of mine, if 
she did not do as I wished. She said that she would, 
bnt begged of me to grant her a few minutes; she pro¬ 
mised not to keep me long; so I shut the lid of the trunk, 
and sat down upon it; and Miss Deane, seating herself 
on the ground, just where she had been kneeling, Irid 
her heM on my lap, as she nsed to do when she was a 
little child and wanted me to toll her a story or sing 
her a song. ‘ I know,’ says she, presently, ' that it is 
wrong to give way in this manner; it shows great want 
of Bubmisuon to God’s will. I have been taught my 
duty as a Christian, and now I must pray constantly for 
strength to Mrform it; Hien, in the end, all murt be 
well; as ^od Mr. Penrose says, I have only to roign 

K lf, without murmnring or misgiving, to tho irill of 
who careth for the fetoerless, for His word is sure, 
and I shall never be forsaken.’ 

“ The next day, as you may suppose, was both a basy 
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«CBi} ft «ftd one for my poor young lady^ but she bore up 
^ better iiian I hftd expected, lu the aftemooB, 1 
pexsB^bd her to leave her packing to me, and she vent 
Tonnd the village, viritbig the poor folk, for the last timoi 
and leaying vith moat some little remembranee. ril 
he bound we. ie not ibrgotten to tbU very hour; thot^ 
it la nigh u^n tvdve years ago. Hr. QiSbrd vent 
up to KnlghtevoOd, the family having come dovb the 
evoE^ belbre, and vas there all the morning. By and 
by he came home, and asked for Miss Bea^; I told 
him ahe had gone down to the village, and was not come 
in. .' I vish^ to speak to her,* said he, ' conceniing 
her journey to-morrov. I had fully resftlved on acooin- 
Ihmying Mary to Ecusington, and seeing her safe imder 
the proteetion of Mrs. Deane> but I am obliged to give 
up this plan. I dare say you know. Manned,’ says he, 
' tliat Sir IViUiam Tracey has been offended with his 
eddost son, Mr. Tracey, on account of his marriage; and 
indeed vent so hur as to talk of never seeing him again. 
It k a satisfaction to me to think that I have been, in 
gimt measure, the means of reconciling the father and 
son, and of prevailing on Sir William to receive Mr. 
Tracey and his vile at Knightsvood; they are expected 
to-mmrrov,' and Ijady Traoey, and I may say all the family, 
are desirous 1 should meet them. 1 feel it impossible 
not to comply, and, such being the case, I propose that 
you, Hannah, should attend Miss Deancon her journey, 
and, if agreeable to all parties, remain a day or two at 
Ke^ngton, to see her comfortably settled. I am sure 
this part of the scheme will please Mary, and I shall 
probably run up myself in the course of a few weeks, 
and see hov she goes on ; so that I think, in every point 
of view, tUs arrangement is preferable to the first, and 
Lady Tracey, with whom I have been talking it over, is 
of the same opinion.' ‘ Oh, dear, dear 1’ thought I, 
‘ what next V But I make a terrible long story of it, sir, 
and may be you are tired of listening.” 

This was added in consequence of uiy moving im¬ 
patiently in my arm-chair. 

“ * Oh! heed him not,’ the lady cried, 

But Bend a page to see; 

While the maas ia aung, and the bclia arc rung, 

And we feaat merrily." 

Thus, if Hannah could have understood the allusion, 
1 should have been tempted to exclaim; as it was, I 
assured her, and with truth, that 1 was much interested 
in W narrative, and wished her, by all means, to 
proceed. 

Mr. Gifford, sir, set out to meet his cousin, but in 
less than ten minutes ^e returned by herself, having 
come in by the door at the end of the terrace. I found 
they had not met, so I told her what Mr. Gifford had 
been saying; for I thought she had better hoar of it from 
me than from him. She changed colour, and made no 
answer just at first; but presently, with one of her pretty 
smiles, said,' Well, 1 shall not have to take leave of you 
quite so soon, dear, good Hannah, and- that is a re¬ 
prieve.* 

" How Miss Deane and Mr. Gifford parted I cannot 
say, for I neither heard nor saw anything of the matter; 
but part they did that night, it having been settled 
between her and me, that we should set off early the 
n<Htt day. I saw nothing of Miss Deane over night; she 
had b^^{ed of me to go early to bed, and, as every thing 
was prepared for the journey, I did not intrude upon 
her. She mu up and dressed by seven o’clock, and I 
beReve her last quarter of on hour at Bcanohamps was 
passed In the little book-room. We wore off before eight 
o'Meek, and, travelling post all the way,to Kehsing- 
ten sodner than I had reckoned upon. The ladies there, 
bodr mother and daughter, received our Miss Deane 
with great Mndness; they both seemed sickly, and the 
old la^s sight was very bad; nor did they appear to Ire 
well off in the world; but they spoke In a very friendly 
wiW, and said they wonild do the best in their power to 
nme Miss Maiy, as they called her, comfortable. They 
jitvlted mo to stop a bit at Kensington; so I stayed two 


whole days, and then came home in the coach. It was 
with a heavy heart that I left my dear young lady in 
such an inferior situation; the house was very small, 
and the garden scarcely so big as the herb-bed at Beau¬ 
champs ; Miss Mary's bed-room was up two pair of stairs, 
and there was only one maid-servant, arid a charwoman 
to Clean on Satur^ys. However, it could not bo helped, 
you know, sir.” 

"No,” I replied; “nor do I see, under the circum¬ 
stances, that Miss Deane could have made any better 
arrangement. Is she still residing at Kensington 1” 

“Oh dear, no, sir; they all removed to mth about 
two or three years after. Miss Deane wrote me word,— 
for I have the honour of a letter from her twice or thrice 
in a year,—that the Bath waters were recommended for 
her cousin, and so they intended leaving Kensington 
entirely. The poor lady did not live long—^not more 
than a twelvemonth, I think, after they went to Bath. 
Miss Deane wrote to tell me of her death, and said 
besides, that, although her aunt’s health was no worse, 
but of the two rather improved, she was losing her sight 
more and more; and, it was to be feared, would become 
totally blind.” 

“I suppose, Hannah, you did not remain at Beau 
champs after Mr. Gifford’s marriage.” 

“ Me ! no, sir; Heaven forbid! I stayed no longer 
than Mr. Gifford could suit himself with a housekeeper; 
quite a grand madam sort of a person she was; and 
Andrew left at the same time I did. I was sony to come 
away from the old place, where I had lived in comfort so 
many years; but I could not abide the wasteful extra¬ 
vagant ways that came in after my poor mistress’ death. 
No dinner in the parlour till six o'clock at the very 
soonest, and oftencr not till seven. Andrew hated tliat 
worst of all. I remember, one day, the poor old man 
quite forgot that the dinner was not over, and never laid 
the cloth, nor thought a word of the matter, till he came 
into the kitchen to see if the water was boiling for tea, 
and found the meat roasting before the fire. By good 
luck, Mr. Gifford was not come home from shooting, and 
so there was no harm done; for, as to the meat being 
over-roasted, it was no more than happened most days 
that he dined at home; which were not so many, how¬ 
ever, as he dined at Knightswood. Andrew, poor man, 
was grown ve^ foigetful, that is the truth, which did 
not suit Mr. Gifford, and waiting at dinner in a ucav 
fanglcd way as little suited Andrew; and so they parted. 
He went to his own parish, and lives there still, though 
very cripply, as I hear, from the rheumatism. 

“ A week or two before I loft, Mr. Gifford told me he 
was engaged to be married to Miss Tracey; it was no 
more than I expected, so I was not at all pnt out by the 
news. I thanked him for doing me the favour to tell 
me of it himself, and wished him many years of happi¬ 
ness. In the whole, I stayed on two months at Beau¬ 
champs; and during all that time there was only one 
thing happened to my content.” 

"And what might that be?” for I saw that Hannah 
paused only in order to be asked. 

“ Why, sir, the day after I came back from Kensington, 
Mr. Gifford sent for me into the dinii^-parlour. ‘ Han¬ 
nah,’ says he, ‘had not your late mistress some jewels?’ 
‘ Not many, sir,’ 1 answered; ‘ there is a handsome pair 
of diamond ear-rings,—two diamond rings,’ and 1 was 
going on to mention the res^ but he irtterrupted mo. 

‘ Axe there not some garnets?’—Yes,’ I said, ‘ a com¬ 
plete set.’—‘ And’, says he, ‘ they are handsome, are, they 
not ?’ I told him I was no judge of such things, bnt 
I had always understood it to be a fine set, and 1 offered 
to go and fetch them; 'indeed, 1 would rather,’ I said, 
‘that he shonld tedee all sni^ articles Into his own 
keepilig.’—'Well! well r said he, 'for your own satis¬ 
faction, you may opt the rest of the trinkets into the 
japan cabinet, ana 1 will take the ke^; but keep out the 
garnets, pack thein carefully, and pnt me in mind to 
take them with me the next time I go up to London; I 
should wish rtiy cousin Mary to have that set of garnets.’ 
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I heard nothing more of hia journey to London; but, 
before I left E^uchamps, I thought I would pack up 
the jewels, that they might bo ready at the shortest 
notice; so I went into my poor old mistress’ bed-cham¬ 
ber, and took them out of her bureau. I emptied the 
shagreen case, wiped off the dust that had worked into 
the creases of the satin lining, and then rubbed the 
setting of the garnets with a piece of soft leather. Now, 
you must know, sir, there was a fine dressy thing of a 
house maid had come in the place of Dinah Wells; she 
was sister to one of the lady’s maids up at Knights- 
wood; and, to be sure, it was a sight to see how the 
cobwebs multiplied; and hung in all the comers, after 
this Lctty came; she was laced so tight she could not 
have swept them down, if she had Wn so minded :— 
so she came into the room where I was employed with 
the garnets. f‘La! Mrs. Ohln%’ says she, ‘what fine 
things have you got there 1’ ‘ Cheney is my name,’ said 
1; ‘ and, if it makes no difference, I should rather not be 
called out of it.’ ‘ Most people Call it China now-a-days,’ 
.answered she, tossing her head as she spoke. ‘ Do they '!’ 
said I. 1 did not make her any other answer; so she 
took up one of the ear-rings, and, turning it round bo’- 
twixt her finger and thumb, ‘ Handsome, rather,’ says 
slie, ‘but quite out of fashion; Miss Tracey will have to 
got them all new set.’ ‘ She will never have need to do 
that,’ said I. ‘Never have need, Mrs. China? Why, 
you don’t suppose that Miss Tracey could wear sucli.a 
thing as this;’ and she gave the car-ring another twirl 
as she spoke. I answered her, that I did not know 
whether she could or not, but that, in respect to tho.so 
garnets, she w'ould never have the chance. 

“ ‘ Why, who do they belong to, then V asked Lctty. 

“ ‘ To your master,’ said I. 

“ Upon that, with a saucy laugh, she answered ; ‘ What 
belongs to the master belongs to the mistress.’ 

“ ‘ May be so,’ I said; ‘ but Miss Tracey is not going 
to have these garnets for all that.’ 

“The girl said no more, but flounced out of the room, 
lilapping the door behind her. That evening, as 1 
remembered afterwards, she went out, saying she was 
going up to Knightswood to see her sister. 1 took but 
little notice at the time; for, not having any particular 
place in the family, nor authority over the other ser¬ 
vants, I did not trouble m^elf about their comings and 
goings; but I make no Mestiqn that Letty did go to 
her sister, and told all tW she had awp and heard 
concerning the garnets; and so, from the slstet it went to 
the ladies: some one of whom, as I su{^se, ^t the rights 
of the story out of Mr. Giffew> B l»> that, a 

day or two after, he calldl for ale in a ijjreat huriy. 
‘Hannah,’ says he, as soon as I gdt Jaw the room, 

‘ liave you packed up those garnets t' ‘ t'cs, sir, I 
have,’ said I; ‘the caad is very securely padlM in brown 
paper.’ ‘ brifig it here immedifliSy/ was his 
reply. ‘ 1M folbg to send a parcel to lawyer’s in 
town, and I iaa enclose the jewel-case; tlfcijjr will take 
care that it is safely delivered: Mary shall have her 
aimts garnets.’ He spoke the last woi^ ^to la h 
pasMon, lik*j driver it was not mjr plafeb to tiiw 
notice, so I sMli^fBiUitiwer, but went tofetchthephetol, 
as he dcsliil i ||i4 glsd 1 was when, in the conreo of 
the day, I saw^ gtoom set <0 #th it mador his arm, 
with orders to have It booked fti th« toac^-officc.” 

“ You must have felt looe^ you first came to 
reside at Fordovm'," I observtp; a short silence, 

"Not nigh so lon^me as I n^if expected,” replied 
Hannah. “MissDeMio had l^cn me her birds; and, 
befere I came away from Beauchamps, I asked ,lmv6 m 
Mr.'Gifford to take Carlo; for the poor dog seemed to be 
idways in the’wrong pla^, somwow, and got kicked 
about amon^t the new servants. He made me very 
w'elcoine to him, and so I took the dog away with toe, 
and had him here till he died. Mr. Penrose, too, was’ 
very kind, and often called in to see me. Broldos the 
dog, Mr. Gifford made me a present of a handsome piece 
01 embroidery, the work of Miss Deane, and which my 


poor mistress tho%ht so much of, that she had it framed, 
and hung up in the oak parlour, just below the pier- 
glass. Mr. Gifford took it down, and desired mo to keep 
it for a remembrance of his cousin Mary. I was not very 
like to forgot her, poor dear! I hung it up over the 
mantel, but most times keep it covered over, on account 
of the smoke.” 

I had before noticed something, in form of a picture, 
reverently shaded by a small curtain of green silk, which 
now, with leave obtained, I undrew. " Ah 1” I ex¬ 
claimed, “ surely I remember this I” 

“ I am thinking, sir, it was wrought about the time 
of your leaving the countrj’.” 

I could not immediately reply; my thoughts wore 
gone hack to past times, whilst my eyeS wore fi.xcd on a 
white Camellia, occupying the centre, in a mixed group 
of fruit and flowers. I recollected the day when, enter¬ 
ing the oak parlour at Beauchamps, I found Mark en¬ 
gaged in criticising his cousin’s work, cspociaHy the 
pattern from which she copied. One flower, in parti¬ 
cular, a purple China-aster, excited his displeasure; it 
was vulgar, hideous, and contrasted ill with the rod 
currants near which it was placed. Nothing, in short, 
could he worse. " Was it not possible,” he asked, “ to 
cxchaugc this objectionable China-aster for something 
better,—a while Camellia, for instance? Could not 
Mary copy from nature?” Perhaps, If she had a Ca¬ 
mellia ; but there were none at Beauchamps, white, or of 
any other colour. I interposed, to assure Miss Deane 
that there were Camellias in abundance at Kuights- 
w'ood, and that I would w’ith pleasure supply her with 
one on the shortest notice; but I was interrupted by 
Mrs. Gifford, who iiidignanlly repelled the idea of Mary’s 
work being indebted to the gardens of Kniglitswood— 
as if they had not flowers of their own, or could not 
have them, at least, if they thought it worth the while. 
Mark was annoyed, chiefly, I believe, on iny account; 
and Mary endeavoured to smooth mattei-s by suggesting 
the possibility of changing the colour of the China-aster, 
or even, perhaps, its very nature, by transforming it into 
a Crysanthemum; and no one, she affirmed, could object 
to a Ciysauthemum, or tbink it vulgar. Mark, however, 
did not scam alive to the superior merit of Ciysanthe- 
mums; and giving up Mary’s work as a hoiieloss affair, 
took me into another room to exhibit his own more 
successful preparations for fly-fishing. Now, it so hap¬ 
pened that Julia Tracey had been once possessed with a 
transient fancy for painting flowers from nature; to her, 
therefore, I applied, begging to know if in her collection 
there might chance to be a white Camellia. At first, 
she thought not; but on examining her portfolio, there 
came to light a half-finished flower of that description; 
the usual difficulty in shading the white petals liad oc¬ 
curred, and Julia remembered giving up the drawing 
ill despair. She offered, however, to make another trial, 
and finish the Camellia, on condition of my telling her 
for what, or for whom, it was required. This was soon, 
but not, as it seemed, satisfaetorily explained. Julia 
looked very grave as she topUed, that she would keep 
her word, though certalotk it was not what she should 
have expected from mej ma, was not aware that I took 
BO much iutermt in Mtof omploymento; and 

the shade of jealoow toen efrMMa toe fair Julia’s 
mind led to a demih letoufttion before alluded to. 
After toto occnrrflioe, it was soma time before 

} had the btoB to present juy offering at Beauchamps; 
in fli^ I tempted to retaitv the drawing 

my!^ m diffleipatod, wlfli something like hope, the 
probahllttp ef tiie white OtohelHa being a eecond time 
rejected M the tetedte ttdtotess of BeaucikaiDps. It was 
not to be; ite^tod amidltteiieil^} And I saw the 
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Ok Jura’s heath, how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee ! 

How softly mourns the writhhd shell 
Of Jura's shore, its parent sea! 

But softer, floating o’er the deep, 

The mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay. 

That charmed the dancing waves to sleep, 
Before the bark of Colonsay. 

Aloft the purple pennons wave. 

As, parting gay from Crinan’s shore, 

Prom Morven’s wara the seamen biuvc 
Their gallant chicflain homeward bote. 


In youth’s gay bloom, the brave Itlacphail 
Still blamed the lingering bark’s delay; 

For her he chid the flagging sail. 

The lovely Maid of Colonsay. 

And " raise,” he cried, “ the song of love. 
The maiden sung with tearful smile, 

■When first, o’er Jura’s hills to rove, 
iVe left afar the lonely isle!— 

“ When on this ring of ruby red 
Shall die,” she said, “ the crimson hue. 

Know that thy favourite fair is dead, 

Or 2U’ovc3 to thee and love untrue.” 

Now, lightly poised, the rising our 
Disijcrscs wide the foamy spray, 

And, echoinjr far o’er Crinan’s shore. 


I 

V 





“ .Softly blow, thou western breeze, 
Softly rustle through the sail! 
Koothe to rest the furrowy seas. 

Before ray love, sweet western gale: 
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“ Where the wave ia tinged with red, 

And tlie russet sea-leaves grow. 

Mariners with prudent dread, 

Shun the Mielving reefs below. 

" As you pass through Jui'a’s sound, 

Bend your course by Scarba’s shore. 

Shun, 0 shun, the ^If profound, 

Where Oorrivreckin’s surges roar ! 

“ If, from that unbottomed deep. 

With wrinkled form and wreathbd train, 
O’er the verge of Scarba’s steep. 

The sea-snake heave his snowy mane, 

" Unwarp, unwind his oosy coils, 

Seargreen sisters of the main, 

And, in the gulf where ocean boils, 

The unwieldy wallowing monster chain. 

" Softly blow, thou western breeze. 

Softly rustle through the sail! 

Soothe to rest the furrowed seas. 

Before my love, sweet westera gale ! ” 

Tims, all to soothe the chieftain’s woe. 

Far from the maid he loved so dear. 

The song arose so soft and slow, 
lie seemed her parting sigh to hear. 

The lonely deck he paces o’er. 

Impatient for the rising day. 

And still from Crinan’s moonlight .shore. 

Ho turns his es^es to C'olonsay. 

The moonbeams crisp the curling smige, 
That streaks with foam the ocean green; 
While forward still the rowers urge 
Their coume, a female form was seen. 

Tliat sca-raaid’s foim of pearly light 
\Va.s whiter than the downy spray. 

And round her bosom, heaving briglit, 

Her glossy yclIoAV ringlets play. 

Borne on a foamy-crested wave, 

She reached amain the bounding prow, 
Tlicn clasping fast the chieftain brave, 

She, plunging, sought the deep below. 

Ah ! long beside thy foignhd bior. 

The monks the prayers of death shall say, 
.\nd long, for thee, the fruitless tear 
Bhall weep the Maid of Colonsay! 

But downwards, like a powerless corse, 

The eddying waves the chieftain bear; 

He only heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters, murmuring in his ear. 

The murmurs sink by slow degrees; 

No more the surges round him rave; 
Lulled by the music of the seas, 

He lies within a coral cave. 

In dreamy mood reclines he long, 

Nor dares his tranebd eyes unclose; 

Till, warbling wild, the searmaid’s song 
Far* in the crystal cavcm rose; 

Soft as that harp's unseen control. 

In morning dreams which lovers hear, 
Whose strains steal sweetly o‘er4he soul, 

But never reach the waking ear. 

As sunbeams through the tepid air, 

^yhen clouds dissolve the dews unseen, 
Smile on the flowers that bloom more lair, 
And fields that glow n-ith livelier green; 


So melting sdft the music foil; 

It seemed to soothe the fluttering spray— 

“ Bay, hcardst thou not these wild notes swell)" 
“ Ah 1 ’tis the song of Colonsay.” 

Like one that from a fearful dream 
Awakes, the morning light to view. 

And joys to sec the purple beam, 

Yet fears to find the vision true,— 

He heard that strain so wildly sweet. 

Which bade his torpid languor fly; 

He feared some spell had bound his feet. 

And hardly dared his limbs to try. 

“ This yellow sand, this sparry cave. 

Shall bend thy soul to beauty’s sway; 

Canst thou the maiden of the wave 
Compare to her of Colonsay 1” 

Boused by that voice of silver sound, 

From the paved floor he lightly sprung, 

And glancing wild his eyes around. 

Where the fair nymph her treascs wrung, 

No form he saw of mortal mould; 

It shone like ocean's snowy foam; 

Her ringlets waved in living gold; 

Her mirror crystal, pearl Imr comb. 

Her pearly comb the sii-cn took, 

And eareles.4 bound her trcssu.s wild : 

Still o'er the miiTor stole her look. 

As on the wondering youth slie smiled. 

Like music from the greenwood tree. 

Again she rai.sod the molting lay ;— 

" Fair warrior, wilt thou dwell with me. 

And leave the Slaid of Colonsay! 

“ Fair is the crystal hall for me. 

With rubies and with omerabls set; 

And sweet the music of the sea 
Shall sing, when we for love arc mot, 

“ How sweet to dance with glidiiig feet 
Along the level tide so green; 
llcsponsive to the cadciiec sweet. 

That hreal lies along the moonlight scene ! 

“ -And soft the music of tlic main 
Kings from the motley tortoisc-.shell; 

While moonbeams, o’er the watery plain. 

Seem trembling in its fitful su'cll. 

“ How sweet, when billows heave their hoa<l, 
And .shake their snowy crests on high. 

Serene in Ocean's sapphire-bed, 

Beneath the tumbling surge to lie; 

“ To Irai'c, with tranquil step, the deep, 

Where pearly drops of frozen dew, 

In <;oncavc shells, uneoiiscious, slccii, 

Or shine w'ith lustre, silvery blue! 

“ Then shall the summer sun, from far, 

Four through the wave a softer ray; 

While diamonds, in a bower of spar, 

At eve shall shed a brighter day. 

“ Nor stormy wind, nor wintry gale, 

That o’er the angiy ocean sweep, 

Shall e’er our coral grove.s assail, 

Calm in the bosom of the deep. 

Through the green meads beneath the sea, 
Enamoured we shall fondly stray; 

Then, gentle warrior, dwell with me, 

And leave tlic Maid of Colonsay !” 
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“ Though bright thy looks of glistering gold, 
Fair maiden of the foamy main! 

Thy life-blood is the water cold, 

While mine heats high in every vein. 

" If I beneath thy spany cave. 

Should in thy snowy arms reclino. 

Inconstant as the restless wavt' 

My heart would grow as cold ta thine.” 

As cygnet down, proud swelled hex breast. 
Her eye confessed the pearly tear ; 

His hand she to her bosom press’d— 

" Is there no heart for rapture here 1 

" These limbs, sprung from the lucid sea, 
Docs no warm blood their currents fill: 

No heart-pulse riot, wild and free. 

To joy, to love’s delirious thrill 1” 

“ Though all the splendour of the sea 
Arotind thy faultioas beauty shine. 

That heart that riots wild and free. 

Can hold no sympathy with mine. 

“ These sparkling eyes, so wild and gay, 
They swim not in the light of love; 

The beauteous Maid of Colonsay, 

Her eyes are milder than the dove! 

“ Even now, within the lonely isle, 

Her eyes arc dim with tears for me; 

And eanst thou think that siren smile 
Can lure my soul to dwell with thecl ” 

An oozy film her limbs o’empread; 

Unfolds in length her scaly train ; 

She tossed, in proud disdain, her head. 

And lashed, with webbed fin, the main. 

“ Dwell here alone !” the mennuid cric<l, 

“ And view far off the sea-nymphs play ; 

Thy prison wall, the azure tide. 

Shall bar thy steps from Colonsay. 

“ Whene'er, like Ocean's scaly brood, 

I cleave, with rapid fin, the wave, 

Far from the daughter of the flood, 

Conceal thee in this coral cave. 

" I feel my former soul return ; 

It kindles at thy cold disdain; 

And lias a mortal dared to spurn 
A daughter of the foamy main 1 ” 

She fled; around the crystal cave 
The I’olling waves resume their road; 

On the broad portal idly rave, 

But enter not the nymph’s abode. 

And mauy a weary night went by, 

As in the lonely cave he lay ; 

And many a sun rolled through the sky. 

And poured its beams on Colonsay. 

And oft beneath the silver moon. 

He heard afar the mermaid sing. 

And oft, to many a melting tunc, 

The shell-formed lyres of ocean ring. 


And when the moon went down the sigr. 

Still rose, in dreams, his native piniu. 

And oft he thought his love was by. 

And charmed him with 8<nne tender strain. 

And heart-sick, oft he waked to weep, 

When ceased that voice of silver sound; 
And thought to plunge him in the deep, 

That walled hw crystal oavem round. 

But still the ring of ruby red 
Iletaincd its vivid crimson hue; 

And each despairing accent fled. 

To find his gentle love so true. 

When seven long lonely months were gone, 
The mermaid to his cavern came; 

No more mis-shapen from the zone. 

But like a maid of inortal frame. 

“ 0 give to me that ruby ring. 

That on thy finger glancc.s gay. 

And thou siialt hear the mermaid sing 
The song thou lov'st of Colonsay.” 

“ This ruby ring, of crimson gr ain. 

Shall on thy linger glitter gay. 

If thou wilt bear me through the main. 

Again to visit Colonsay.” 

“ Except thou quit thy former love. 

Content to dwell for aye with me. 

Thy scorn my finny frame might move. 

To tear thy limbs anud the sea.” 

“ Then bear me swift along the main. 

The lonely isle again to see; 

And when 1 here return again, 

I plight my faith to dwell with theo.” 

An oozy film her limbs o’erspread. 

While slow unfolds her scaly train. 

With gluey fangs her hands were claii, 

She lashed, with webbed fin, the main. 

lie grasps the mermaid’s scaly sides, 

A.s, with broad fin, she oars her way; 
Beneath the silent moon she glides. 

That sweetly sleeps on Colonsay. 

Proud swells her heart! she deems, at last. 

To lure him with her silver tongue. 

And, as the shelving rocks she passed, 

She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 

Ill softer, sweeter strains she sung. 

Slow gliding o’er the moonlight bay, 

IVhcn light to land the chieftain sprung. 

To hail the Maid of Colonsay. 

O sad tho mermaid's gay notes fell. 

And sadly sink remote at sea 1 
So sadly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 

And ever as the year returns. 

The charm-bound sailors kriow the day; 

For sadly still the mermaid monros 
Tho lovely Chief of Colonsay. 
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amekica and her slave states.* 


No,!. 

4MEBI0A» KlWrOL* — PMKOIPLSa OJ EPS OWQIKATOBfl — 
MODKEir PBlNOIPtM OP AMDKIOAHS—tHBIR OKIOIir. ' 

It is difficult enough, even in old monarchicftl states, 
to retain under one rule, and one system of legis¬ 
lation, nations diverse in their habits and thOT 
pursuits: under a republican government that dif¬ 
ficulty is fearfully increased. Tne case of the United 
States is in point. We have so long been used to 
regard that vast assemblage of states as one people, 
that we are hardly aware how completely, divided 
in territory, in pursuits, and in manners, the 
southern states are from their northern brethren. 
Following the course of the Potomac, from the Bay 
of Chesapeak until it runs into the Ohio, and then 
along that vast stream until it falls into the vaster 
Mississippi, with the exception of the one small 
state of Maryland, we have the line of demarcation 
between the northern free, and the southern slave- 
liolding states. According to the population re 
turns of 1840, four states, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and Michigan—with a population of more 
than a million and a half—had not one slave among 
their inhabitants. Seven more states, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana—combining a popula¬ 
tion of nearly seven millions—retained but one 
hundred slaves between them. Two other northern 
states, Illinois and New Jersey, still retained about 
a thousand slaves, among a population of above 
eight hundred thousand. Tlius, to the northward 
of the river line before described, thirteen states, 
claiming nine millions and a half of the popula¬ 
tion of the United States, some entirely, some 
gradually, may be claimed as practical advocates 
and approvers of the cause of abolition. To the 
south of this river line lie twelve states of slave¬ 
holders, to whom one small state to the north of' 
that line—Maryland—must be added to complete 
the slave-holding states. These thirteen states 
number little more than half the population of 
those to the north, unless to their four million and 
a half of whites be added more than half that num¬ 
ber (2,480,000) slaves. In production and com¬ 
merce the line of demarcation is equally clear, 
fhe southern states look to their cotton and 
their tobacco, the northern foster their young ma¬ 
nufactures ; the former export more than two-thirds 
of the exports of the domestic produce of the coun¬ 
try, the latter export more than four-fifths of foreign 
produce exports. “ Protect our young manufac¬ 
tures," cries the northern man, “ and give us a high 
tariff, to aid us in combating with the matured pro¬ 
ductions of the old country." “A tariff for revenue, 
not forprotectioii," exclaims the man of the southern 
states: “ you northern men can neither supply me 
with what I require for my slaves so cneap as 
England can, nOr consume so much of my cotton 
ana tobacco.” In interests so diverse as these, the 
elements of separation are too strong to beolong 
restrained by a democratic government. Give but 
a little more strength to the southern states, such 
as the addition of Texas would cause, and the next 


1 Exenwton throDfr]! tJir Slave States, from Washington to the 
ofHexteo. Uy C.W.Featherstunhaugh. London: Morray, 

The Atlaebi; or, Sam Slick in England. Second Scries. 
Bentley. 1845; 

L)-ell's Travels in America, London: 1 !U5. 
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outbreak of nullification, so hardly compromised 
sixteen yean ago, will convert gmmbling kto re- 
sistanct^ resistance into revolt, and revolt into 
separation. 

‘The vanity of tibe American is a truly natitmal 
feeling, equally shared by northern and southern 
men. When he visits another country, not content 
with following out the nil aimirari system, or of 
damning a wonder by faint praise, he runs down 
cverjrthmg he sees, and mns up its parallel in his 
own land. He cannot content himself with claim- 
iug a due admiration for the enterprise and industry 
of his country, and for the grandeur and beauty^of 
his fatb^land, but he must have it admitted to be 
beyond all others excellent—the finest nation be¬ 
tween the poles. Self-respect is the proper virtue 
of every nation and every human being. Without 
it no nation, and no individual, can rise to eminence, 
or endure through difficulties apd dangers; but 
carried to on excess, it either tyrannizes over the 
opinion of the world, or excites ridicule from society. 
To a certain extent self-adulation was not uusuited 
to the rise of the republic : “ the necessity for it no 
longer exists.’' 

Good policy,” says Sam Slick, " dictated the expe¬ 
diency of cultivating this self-complacency in the people, 
however much good taste might forbid it. As their 
constitution was based on selfgovemment, it was in¬ 
dispensable to raise the people in their own estimation, 
and to make them feel the heavy responsibility that rested 
upon them, in order that they might qualify themselves 
for the part they Were to act. As they were w'eak, it 
was needfiil to confirm their courage by strenglhonhig 
their self-reliance. As they wore poor, it was proper to 
elevate their tone of mind, by constantly setting before 
tlicm their high destiny; and as their republic w-os 
viewed with jealousy and alarm in Europe, it was im- 
portiint to attach the nation to it, in the event of aggres¬ 
sion, by e.xtolling it above all others. The first genora- 
tion, to whom all this was new, has now passed away; 
the second has nearly disappeared, and with the novelty, 
the excess of national vanity which it necessarily engen¬ 
ders will cease also.”—Vol. i. p. 248. 

Wc wish that we could believe this to be proba¬ 
ble. Were the men of character and property, of 
whom America may justly be proud, the real rulers 
of the people, there w ould be little fear but that 
this, as well as many other of the distinguishing 
vices of the people, would gradually disappear, and 
the states be once more restored to their proper 
station among nations. There was a time when 
Washington, Franklin, and the virtuous of their 
contemporaries, were regarded as the examples of 
the people; when a breach of decorum in the legis¬ 
lature was sure of public reprobation; when the 
Senate w as not the only body in which the respect¬ 
able members of society were to be found, but when 
even the state legislatures—the present state bear¬ 
gardens—were supported and honoured by their 
presence. Distinguished individuals stUl ornament 
America, still consent to stand as candidates for her 
officers. “ But these excellent persons,” says Mr. 
Featherstonbatigh, “ with exceptions so few that 
they are scarcely worth enumerating, are rarely 
participators in the government of the country; for 
where the popular party predominates, they are 
excluded by the possession of those very cmalifica- 
tions that fit them for that high puipose. That the 
root of this evil was planted in very early years no 
one can doubt to whom the opinions f Jefferson 
arc known.” 
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Few persons are aware how diverse the Ameri¬ 
cans of the present day are to those who followed 
the banner of Washington, and how completely 
they are the children of his compatriot Jefferson. 
Justifying or not the declaration of our colonists, 
no unprejudiced person can deny to Washing^ton 
the chara!d.er of the highest personal and political 
morality. Far different is his compeer and rival, 
Jefferson. No one has gone so far to poison the 
minds o^ his countrymen with principles utterly 
subversive of sodcty, and that at a time when, from 
the excited state of men’s minds, these deleterious 
principles were sure of the most extended and 
powerful effects on mankind. One-half, too, of the 
colonists of America were bred up to hail rebellion 
as their friend. The descendant of the Fnglish re¬ 
publican proved himself no mean pupil of his an¬ 
cestor. 

" The origin of the British colonists,” says Mr. Feather 
stonhaugh, “ may be divided into two classes; those 
enterprising and speculative adventurers who went to 
Virginia in pursuit of wealth; and the Puritans, who 
left their native country for the sake of enjoying freedom 
of opinion. The southern, or Virginian colony, became 
in all material circumstances a copy of the mother 
country. Religion w'as established ‘ according to the 
fonn and discipline of the Church of England;’ each 
parish had its globe and parsonage, and primogeniture 
and entails were the law of the land. Indeed, the 
broadest foundations appeared to have been laid for a 
loyal administration of the province, if the government 
at home, attending carefully to the development of its 
prosperity, had given to those individuals, distinguished 
for their intelligence and the stake they held there, a 
just share in the honours and advantages of their terri¬ 
torial government.”—Vol. ii. pp. 375,376. 

It would have taken but little to have secured 
the loyalty of the southeni colonists. To have 
shared a few of the colonial honours which were 
lavished on the needy hangers-on of the home 
nobility; to have been assured of the kind feeling 
of the mother country ; to have seen their church 
fostered and supported, would have knit the 
southern Americans in an indissoluble bond to 
the home government. But when the direct con¬ 
trary of all this Avas experienced by them, arc we 
to be surprised that they so early sided with the 
naturally disaffected of the northern provinces? 
Naturally disaffected! Yes, the Puritan colonist 
of Massachusetts was naturally disaffected. His 
fathers had sought that land as refugees from 
spiritual tyranny, and had hastened to erect in 
their new country a spiritual tyranny of their 
own. The Puritan persecution of the Quakers, 
and the reputed witches, clearly showed that their 
religious freedom was freedom to think as the 
elders of the colonial churches thought; but per¬ 
secution, most bitter persecution to whosoever 
should dare to question the dicta of the saints of 
Massachusetts. To them the Church was odious, 
as interfering with their spiritual rule: to them 
the State was odious, as able and willing to arrest 
their persecuting hands, and daring to contravene 
the edicts of the preachers. The love of spiritual 
and political independence became rooted in them, 
silent, indeed, for a time, until it burst forth in the 
rebellion of ’75. 

. Ihe commencement of the seven years’ war with 
France, for the first time united the northern and 
southern colonists in the defence of their country. 
The defeat of General Bradock, in 1755, lessened 
the reputation of the British troops in the eyes of 


the colonists; nor did the victory of the plains of 
Abraham restore that reputation; for the eight 
years that had elapsed, had accustomed the colonist 
to look upon his own colonial troops as the fit 
comrades in the field of the trained legions of the 
old country. 

The victory of Quebec closed the w'ar and the 
French dominion in America. During the w hole of 
that contest the colonists had fought well and 
constantly for the maintenance of their possessions; 
had materially assisted the mother country in the 
subjugation of the French possessions. What was 
their reward?—the Stamp Act. It would have 
taken but little to have won the love of the colonists, 
at least of the best among them. ITiey. were con¬ 
scious of the debt they owed to England for their 
defence; but they could not forget the assistance 
they had rendered in the arduous struggle; they 
could not forget that a colonial officer had rescued 
the defeated array of Bradock: and they w eighed 
the services of Washington with the boon of self- 
taxation. 

It is, strictly speaking, unjust to the memory of 
Mr. Grenville to speak of the “ menace of the 
Stamp Act.” That minister reasonably looked to 
the colonics for some contribution towards the 
annual expense of the American civil list, increased 
since the war five-fold. In this there was justice, 
but not prudence. In his announcing the Stamp 
Act among his resolutions of March, ’6i, and at 
the same time withdrawing that particular clause 
for a year, to give the colonists “ the option of 
raising that, or some other tax,” he was highly in¬ 
discreet ; it revealed to the colonists the weakness 
of the minister’s position. The greatest fault Avas the 
omission of rewards at the time he was pressing 
his demands. If the mother country had tlie legal 
right to ask for contribution from her colonists for 
services rendered, the colonists had an equitable 
claim on the mother country for their share in the 
war. But let us hasten on. Tlie standard of re¬ 
bellion was rai.scd; the colonist avIio rescued the 
rehes of Bradock’s troops headed his fellows—the 
war lingered through mismanagement—the w ar 
closed-—England retired from the scene of her 
disasters. ITicre was at least this consolation: the 
government of the young republic Avas committed 
to one, whose public and private virtues seemed to 
guarantee the future character of the nation he 
Avas to organize and form. | 

Mr. Je&rson was to counteract the principles of 
Washington. A Virginian by birth, educated as a ; 
laAvyer by one of the bitterest political opponents i 
of the government, he astonished even the lems- j 
lature of his native state, when he commenced his j 
career as a legislator, by introducing a bill to make | 
an opening, as he boasted, for the aristocracy of j 
virtue and talent, by reducing entailed estates into | 
estates in fee simple. Some feAV among the Vir¬ 
ginian legislators ventured to oppose his levelling 
act: his answer was ready: “ The eldest son could I 
have no claim, in reason, to twice as much as his 
brothers and sisters, unless he could eat twice as 
much, and do double work.” 'I’his reason was 
decisive, and entails were abolished in Vii^nia. 

Such was Jefferson’s first step. His next 
was naturally directed against the Church. All 
sects were to be on the same footing as her. First 
came the suspension of the laws regulating the^p. 
incomes of the cleigy; next came their abolition; 
Avhilst, to complete the overthroAv, the overseers of 
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the poor were authoriised to sell the glebe lands as 
they fell vacant. So fkr content with the success 
.of his projects, the legislator turned from local 
acts to foreign diplomacy. In 1784 he joined 
Dr. Franklin at Paris, as joint representatives of 
the y" ""g republic. Two years after he came 
to Let us mark some of his various 

opinions. 

His hatred of England 

" Her hatred," he writes, "is deep rooted and cordial, 
and nothing is wanted with her but the power to wipe 
us .and the land wo live in out of existence." 

His opinion of his own nation:— 

“ American reputation in Europe is not such as to be 
flattering to its citizens. Two circumstances are par¬ 
ticularly objected to us: the non-payment of our debts, 
and the want of energy in our government. They 
discourage a connexion with us. / oiim it to be my 
opinion tlwt good will arise from the deatrvetin of 
our credit." 

It is high time for the good to arise, if it is to 
he consequent on the loss of national credit. The 
drab-coated men of Pennsylvania have long since 
done that to death; with as much prospect of 
witnessing the consequent elevation of their nation, 
asthe MillcritesofpartakiDgin aapecial Millennium 
of their own. 

His self-sufficient vanity:— 

“ If all the sovereigns in Europe were to set them¬ 
selves to work to emancipate the minds of their subjects 
from their present ignorance and prejudices, a thousand 
years will not place them on that high ground {repudi¬ 
ation and all included) on which our common people 
arc setting out. Ours could not have been placed so 
fairly under the control of the common sense of the 
people, had they not been separated from their parent 
stock, and kept from contamination, either from them 
or the other people of the old world, by the intervention 
of so wide an ocean.” 

After reading this elaborate statement more 
pithily expressed by Sam SUck, in “We beat all 
creation”—“ The British can whip all the world, 
and w e can w'hip the British,” it is consolatory to 
feel assured, on Mr. Jefferson’s authority, that 
Lynch law and repudiation are not chargeable on 
the old world,—those darling virtues of a race 
sepai-ated by an intervening ocean from the con¬ 
tamination of the older continents. 

His humanity:— 

" What country,” he writes from Paris in 1787, re¬ 
specting some risings in Massachusetts, “ Wliat country 
ever existed a centuiy and a lialf without a rebellion] 
and what country can preserve its liberties, if its rulers 
are not warned from time to time that its people preserve 
the spirit of resistance] Let them take arms. The 
remedy is to set them right os to facts, pardon, and 
pacify them. WlMt signifies a few lives lost in a 
century or two ? tree of libe^ must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of peUriots and tyrants; 
it is its natural manure." 

Years after he looks forward with confident hone 
to the time when the French “ will bring to the 
scaffold kings, nobles, and priests, which they have 
been so long deluging with human blood.” And 
“is still warm whenever he thinks of these 
scoundrels” (Ungs, nobles, and priests). 

One more extract from Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
specimens of Jefferson. We have already noticed 
the delight with w'bich he contemplated, iir the 
earliest years of the young republic, its loss of 
credit with the world; see now his defence of that 
conduct which caused that loss of reputation, and 


will endure so long as America remains Jeffer¬ 
sonian at heart. 

“ He (Mr. Jefferson) insists that the use of the earth 
belongs to the living generation, and that the dead have 
no more right than they have power over it. In the 
application of this principle, he maintains, that no 
generation can pledge or encumber the lands of a 
country beyond the average term of its own existence, 
which term, by a reference to the annuity tables of 
Buffon, he estimates first at thirty-four years, and after¬ 
wards reduces to nineteen years. By reason of this 
principle, rouHDKD in natbhx and thk «kst phincipi.bs 
OF JUSTICE, Ac maintains that every land, and even «m- 
sHtution, naturally expires at die end of this term ; and 
that no public debt can be contracted, which would be 
rightfully binding on the nation after the same lapse qf 
time." 


PKOGRESS OP CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
AND FBANCE. 


Ma. Petit Radei. gives an enumeration of the number 
of books, or editions, published in different parts of 
Europe, from the time wlicn the art of printing was 
invented, to the end of that ccntuiy. They arc as 
follows;— 

Before liiOO. 


At Venue .. 2,7Ss 

Home. 072 

I'arit . 7S0 

StrabOourg. 2!IH 

Tamdun. 

AVestininster. 00 

Oxford. 7 

In Spain and Poriugnl . I2(i 

At n second period, from 1500 to 15,50, they arc oa follonc; and 
show no small increase for the lime. 

At Paris . 3,050 

Venice . 2,220 

Strasbourg. 1,021 

Lyons. 097 

London . lOH 

In the rest of Knghind. 108 

Spain and Portugal. ] 4 7 

At Cracow . 204 

Constantinople. 80 


The art of printing is certainly, of all inventions, that 
which nations would cherish most in proportion to their 
civilization ; and yet the diflercnce between the number 
of books printed in England and in France, at the periods 
now mentioned, belongs not so much to the general pro¬ 
gress and state of the two countries, as to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of tliese particular periods. It is true that 
England did not enter so early upon the career of social 
improvement as France; and the causes are obvious. 
The advantages which nature had bestowed upon the 
latter country, exempted her inhabitants from severe 
labour, and gave them greater leisure to flock together, 
and thus to begin the foundation of that easy intercourse 
which is advantageous to the first rudiments of society. 
France, too, lay nearer to the centre from which learning 
and the arts were spread over Europe; and the direct 
road they must take to England was through her do¬ 
minions. But for these reasons, too—particularly the 
former—the civilization of England is, at this day, of a 
higher order. It is the result of more urgent necessity. 
Men are there drawn together by the hope of solid 
advantages, which, though they do not operate ^ early 
as gregarious instincts, or the prospect of mere pleasuie, 
yet when once they are perceived and appreciated, are 
more binding and more powerful; and the advantage 
which France undoubtedly had in the beginning, is now 
more than compensated by the superior development of 
intellect which has, long since, been our inheritance. 
It would be difficult to say at what precise moment we 
began to take a decided load in the concerns of the 
mind; especially as, like most other things, this too had 
its vicissitudea In the time of Alfred wo were, pro¬ 
bably, wiser and better than the French, or so great a 
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prince never would have confided to the moat unlettered 
among us, the duty of reciprocally sitting in judgment 
upon each other ; a right which no French monandi ever 
thought of bestowing upon his people, and which hia 
pwpTe never thought of exercising or demanding. 
Dunug the civil and religious wars of that country, and 
the long train of perfidy and cruelty which accompanied 
them,.we again had a vast and decided superiority. 
When York and Lancaster drew forth their battles jm 
England, Prance, perhaps, took a moment^ lead. But 
at the Beformation we again became superior; and, with 
the exception of the most frantic moments of our first 
Kevolution, have never derogated for a single instant 
since that time. The age of Louis XIY. was indeed a 
brilliant epoch for France; and still more so for tho 
monarch. It was an age of. glory, of splendour, of 
luxury, of anything but national wisdom: and it stood 
the more prominent, because it was not preceded or 
ibllowed by anything that can be compared to it. Q’he 
even tenor of our constant pace has carried us farther in 
a wider road; and while we pereovcrc in the same track, 
with as few interruptions to our general progress in 
political wisdom, in science, in literature, in the useful 
arts, as we have done for more than a century, our boast 
sh^l be, that we have no Sidcle de Louis XIV. to be 
vain of; and, still more, our pride shall be, that of that, 
or any single age, we should think it humiliating to 
boast at all .—Mdinhurgh Jievmv. 


THE FLO WEB GIKL.' 

4 Tale for Childre}!. 

“ What lovely flouers! Do, mother, stop and 
look at them,” exclaimed Helen Harwood, as she 
bent over a basket of plants, which a pale, slender 
girl was oflFering for sale, and inhaled their delicious 
perftune. “Justlook! roses, geraniums, heliotrope, 
and mignionette, and that beautiful jessamine.” 

“ Very pretty, indeed,” said Mrs. Harw'ood, 
whose mind was at that moment engrossed with 
her shopping; “ come on, my dear.” 

“ Will you buy one of them, miss? they are very 
cheap," said the young girl; “ I hav’n’t .soltl any this 
morning, and I’ve asked a iprcat many persons.” 

The gentle voice of the flower girl, and the tone 
of sadness in which the request was made, drew' 
Helen’s attention. “ Buy them,” she said, looking 
up; “ why, no, I believe not to-day; but I should 
like them very much.” 

“ They are quite cheap,” repeated the girl, 
naming her price. 

“ Come, ray dear,” said Mrs. Harwood, who, 
having smelled the flowers, was moving on; but 
Helen’s interest had been excited, and she lingered 
still beside the basket. The pale face, and attenu¬ 
ated hands of the flower girl, made Helen think 
she was not well; and the expression of her coun¬ 
tenance gave token of a sad heart, and probably a 
weary lot of want and suffering. 

“ Three shillings, did you say, for this rose, and 
three for the jessamine ? ” said Helen, whose purse, 
never very heavy, felt unusually light at that 
moment. 

Only three; do buy them.” 

“ I would," said Helen, with an appealing look 
at her mother, “ if—" 

“ If you could afford it, I suppose you mean,” 
said Mrs. Harwood. “ I think you are the best 
judge yourself of tihat.” 

" The girl looks solbuch inw'ant, I believe I wiU 

(1) A'bri(^e<lftoni e pleasing little volume of Tales I'or Children, 
eiitltiod, ‘.'Fanny Herbert, and otiicr Slorics; a Holiday Gift.” 
New York. Ondcrdor.k. 18't5. 


afford one of those geraniums," whispered Helen. 
“ Shall I tell her to go to our house? Perhaps 
Cornelia will take one." 

“ Yes, I have no objection, if you really wish 
them,” replied Mrs. Harwood; and Helen, giving 
the girl a direction to call in Amity-street, at two 
o’clock, tripped after her mother, who had already 
reached the store where they intended to go. 

True to her promise, the young flower girl came 
soon after Helen and her mother reached home, 
and bemg shown into the back parlour, displayed 
her fragrant treasures. 

“ I declare, 1 am quite undecided which to take,” 
said Helen, after smelling each plant in succession 
a dozen times, and admiring them collectively: “ I 
cannot make up my mind, they are all so beauti¬ 
ful. What a troublesome thing it is to be poor; 
if I had plenty of money, I w'onid take them 

“ I suspect you don’t know much what it is to 
he poor,” said the flower girl, with a sigh, as she 
glanced round tho plain hut comfortable room into 
w'hich she had been taken. 

“ I will take the jessamine, Helen,” said Cor¬ 
nelia, “ I know I shall like it best,”—and separat¬ 
ing it from the others, the young lady paid the 
required sum, from a very pretty purse, which she 
drew from the pocket of her black silk apron; and 
Helen, sifter some further deliberation, during 
which she alternately bewailed her want of funds, 
and indulged her feelings of commiseration for the 
flow'er girl, decided upon the heliotrope; and taking 
her money from a plainer purse, but paying the 
girl something over her charge, a species of gene¬ 
rosity which Helen had been knmvn to practise 
before under similar circumstances, she carried the 
fragrant plant to the cheerful room occupied by 
herself and her sister, where she found Cornelia 
already disposing of her jessamine in the siuiniest 
spot of the sunny window seat, beside the few but 
flourishing slips of myrtle and geranium, which 
Helen was carefully endeavouring to rear. 

These sisters w ere the eldest of a large family, 
of limited income. 

Cornelia, who was a tall, pretty looking girl of 
fifteen, or, perhaps, a few monfhs older, and now 
considered herself a young lady, had kind feelings, 
but they were somewhat blunted by selfishness; 
and was generous or benevolent, when it did not 
interfere with her own interest. Helen, on tlie 
contrary, upon whom nature had bestowea but few 
advantages of face or figure—who knew that she 
was plain, and felt contented to be thought so— 
was the most self-sacrificing little body in the 
world; ever ready to yield her own comfort for the 
good of any one else, or give up her own wishes 
when they came in collision with those of another. 
Wherever she was, at home or abroad, Helen made 
friends, and became a general fiavonrite. There 
was nothing moping or melancholy in her dispo¬ 
sition, nor did she value pleasure the less, because 
willing to resign it for the sake of those she loved; 
she was a merry, light-hearted, laughter-loving 
girl, whose chief faults were a want pf neatness in 
her general appearance, and an inordinate passion 
for reading, which latter propensity often interfered 
sadly with the needlework her mother expected to 
find completed in a given time; and Helen was 
too often found wholly engrossed with a volume 
of Miss Edgeworth’s ftiscinating tales, while the 
stockihM, which she reallv required, were lying 
Tiiitnended beside her. 
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It was now the begmuing of November, and we 
find girls busily arranging their flowen in their 
own room, and this room was the pleasantest in 
the bouse, for the window's opened towards the 
south, and through them such a flood of golden 
sunshine came pouring in, as to render a fire in 
the hearth, even in cold weather, almost unneces¬ 
sary. 

« I declare," gaid Cornelia, making room for 
Helen, who now brought her heliotrope to the 
window, “ these little alips look quite mean and 
contemptible beside the new comers; why not toss 
them all into the street, and begin anew, with your 
collection?" 

“ Oh I not for the w'orld,” said Helen, guarding 
the geranium which Cornelia playfully pretended 
to throw away. “ Wait a few weeks, and you will 
see how much they improve. " Don’t you remem¬ 
ber, that ‘ gi'eat oaks from little acorns grow ? ’ 
Well, I expect to have a collection of plants equal 
to Mrs. Clayton’s, if I have only patience.’’ 

“ Poh! ’’ said Cornelia, laughing, “ Mrs. Clayton 
has fifty or sixty, I believe, and you have one 
heliotrope, one little rose-tree, a sprig of myrtle 
just peeping out of tlie ground, and three gera¬ 
niums. Rather a small beginning.” 

“ All beginnings are small,” said Helen, good 
humouredly: “ you, for instance, have only one 
plant.” 

" Rut then, I have no idea of making a collec¬ 
tion,” replied Cornelia; “ I only bought this because 
it was pretty, and I thought it would make the 
room smell sweetly, and you told me about the girl 
who sold them. I don’t love flowers as much as 
you do.” 

“ I suppose not,’’ said Helen, “ and that is the 
reason you would not have as much patience to 
watch and W'ater them. Now', for my part, I love 
every little green thing that grows, and would take 
any trouble to rear even these poor geraniums that 
you are laughing at.” 

“ Well, then,” said Cornelia, “ since you don’t 
loind the Irouble, I will let you take charge of my 
je.sBamine, and allow you to wipe off the pots, if 
you please, and brush the dust out of the w mdow. 
The greatest objection I have to flowers, is, that 
they are such dirty things, and I w ould never suffer 
them in a room that belonged exriush eiy to my¬ 
self. 

" I shall try to bo very neat with mine, then,” ■ 
said Helen; and she proceeded immediatelj', with 
brush and duster, to remove the particles of earth 
and sand which caused her sister so much uneasi¬ 
ness. 

Nearly a month passed away affer the purchase 
of the flowers, and Helen, in her care of them, had 
nlmost forgotten the pale gjrl from whom they had 
been procured, when a friend called one morning 
to see Mrs, Harw'ood. She w as one of those bene¬ 
volent persons, who, in imitation of our blessed 
iiaviour, went about doing good,” and in a silent, 
unostentatious manner, provided food for the 
hungry, and clothing for the destitute, and caused 
uifmy a widow’s heart “ to sing for joy.” 

“ 1 met with a case yesterday,” said Mrs. Camp- 
bell, " which has interested me exceedingly. In 
the same building with my old Nancy, who has 
washed for me so many years, 1 was told there 
was a sick woman; and I went up a long, 
dark stairs, and groped through a dim attic, 
111 the hope of finding her. I found a small room 


with but little furniture in it, and the sick woman, 
wasted by a slow fever, lying upon a bed of straw. 
Sim was sadly emaciatea, and seemed destitute of 
every comfort; while close beside her leaned a 
little girl. The famOy caine, a year ago, from 
Canada, with the hope of doing better in New 
York; but scarcely had they reached the city, when 
the father was taken ill, and died suddenly, and, 
after various struggles, the mother sank under a 
weight of care, and has been reduced to the verge 
of the grave.” 

“ And she has had no physician either, I dare 
say,’’ said Helen. 

“ Not until last evening, when my good Mend, 
Dr. Barnes, prescribed for her, and gives me a hope 
that, w'ith care, she will recover." 

“ And she has a daughter beside the blind one, 

I think you said.’ 

“ A poor, slender thing of sixteen, or thereabout,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, “who is half worn out already 
with care and watching; for little food and light 
slumbers will soon wear down the stoutest. Mrs. 
Wayne told me, that last month, before she became 
so very ill, Harriet would sit up a greater part of 
the night to finish a job of sewing which sne had 
commenced, and then walk through the streets a 

i greater part of the day with a basket of plants on 
icr arm, which slie was obliged to sell at so small 
a profit, as scarcely to make it an object.” 

“ I do w'ondcr if it is not the very same girl from 
whom we bought our flowers,” exclaimed Helen. 
“ Was she very pale, and very thin, and had she a 
pleasant, low voice?” 

“ Yes, all three,” replied Mrs. Campbell; “ and 
if you purchased vour flowers a month ago, I have 
no doubt it was she.” 

“ How strange that you should have discovered 
her,” said Cornelia. 

“ How much 1 should like to do something for 
them,” said Helen. “ What can we do for them, 
mother?” 

“We might go to sec tliem, Helen, if we can do 
nothing else,” replied Mrs. Harw'ood; “ sympathy 
and kindness are always welcome to the poor, even 
if w e can offer nothing more substantial.” 

“ But cmi’i »vc do somctliing more?” said Helen, 
earnestly; “ you know where there is a will there 
is a Avay.” 

r To lie caiilinued.J 


iVltscdlBneous. 

“ I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string th.it ties 
them."— Munlaigm. 

A MEW oiir. 

The following animated description of one of the last 
wonders of .our day, the new city now rising at Birken¬ 
head, is from the i>en of a noble diplomatist, and tvill 
he read w'ith interest 

“ I have mode a very agreeable trip to Birkenhead, 
which is a place rising, as if by enchantment, out of the 
desert, and bidding feir to lival, if not eclipse, the 
glories of Liverpool. Seven years ago there were not 
three houses on that side of the Mersey,—there are now 
about 20,000 inhabitants; and oiW.he spot where within 
that time Sir W. Stanley’s hounds killed a fox in the 
open field, now stands a square larger than Belgravc- 
square, CA'cry house of w'hich is occupied. At Lh’'erpool 
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there are new ten acres of docks, the cUaiKcs for which 
are enonaouB;«at Birkonheatl there will be forty'«oven 
acrw, with rates two-thirds lower, which will gradually 
ditninlah until (supposing trade to continue prosperous 
they tdll almost aisappear, and the docks become the 
property of the public, at the end of thirty years. It 
would have been worth the trouble of the journey to 
make acquaintance with the projector and soul of this 
gigantic enterprise, a certain Mr. Jackson. With his 
desire to create a great commercial emporium proceeds, 
pari paasa, that of improving and elevating the con¬ 
dition of the labouring classes there, and before his docks 
are even excavated he is building houses for 300 families 
of work-people, each of which is to have three rooms 
and necessary conveniences, to be free of all taxes, uid 
plentifully supplied with water and gas, for 2s. M. a- 
week for each family. These houses adjoin the ware¬ 
houses and docks, where the people are to be employed, 
and thence is to run a railroad to the sea, and every 
man liking to bathe will be conveyed there for a ponny. 
There are to be wash-houses, where a woman will be 
able to wash the linen of her family for 2d!.; and 180 
acres have been devoted to a park, which Paxton has 
laid out, and nothing at Chatsworth can be more beauti¬ 
ful. At least 20,000 people were congregated there last 
Sunday, all decently dressed, orderly, and enjoying 
themselves. Chapels, and churches, and schools, for 
every sect and denomination abound. Jackson sap he 
is sure he shall create as vigorous a public opinion 
agoinst-the public-house as is to be found in the highest 
classes. There are now 3,000 workmen on the docks 
and buildings, and he is about to toko on 2,000 more. 
Turn which way you will, you see only the most judicious 
application of capital, skill, and experience,—everything 
good adopted, everj'thing bad eschewed from all other 
places; and as there is no other country in the world, 
I am sure, that could exhibit such a sight as this nascent 
establishment, where the best interests of commerce and 
philanthropy are so felicitously interwoven, I really felt 
an additional pride at being an Euglishmuu.”— Times. 

THE LATE KI.VO OF PRUSSIA. 

Orns fine day, in the summer of 1799, two English gen¬ 
tlemen, stnmgers, on their travels, rowed to the Peacotik 
Island, uninformed of the royal family being there, and, 
consequently, of the interdiction; they had landed at a 
' point of the island distant from the ferry, and wore de¬ 
lightfully strolling almut, w hen the then Count Mai-shal 
Von Mossaw caught sight of them, and they w'cre desired 
to quit the island instanter, by the way they came. They, 
however, deviated from the direct path to the boat, and 
were met by a gentleman and lady, unattended, and so 
artless in their dress and deportment, that the strangers 
had no presentiment of who they were. When they met, 
the unknown gentleman said, “How do you like the 
island 1” Expressing themselves in rapture as to its 
position and ornamental culture, the unknown lady, with 
much affability, invited the strangers to accompany them, 
since, being well known, they could point out all that 
was remarkable. “ We should be delighted,” replied 
the Englishmen, “liad not the marshal peremptorily 
ordered ns to leave the island, the king and queen being 
here.” " Matters arc not quite so formidable,” said tire 
amiable lady; “come along with us, and we will under¬ 
take to excuse you with Mr. Von Massaw, who is our 
intimate friend.” A lively conversation ensued, in which 
the lady spoke enthusiastically of England: in return, 
they both seemed to enjoy the free and critical remarks 
made by ■ the Englishmen; but great was the latter’s 
astonishment, on nearing the chktoau, to find the royal 
servants stationed, and the marshal advancing to an¬ 
nounce breakfast! Aware now that they had been in 
company of the king and queen, they would have apo¬ 
logized, but the winning ofmbility of the queen calmed 
their apprehensions, and what little remained wholly 
ceased on the former saying, “ Entor, gentlemen! you’ll 
take breakfast with us V'—Dr. Eylirt. 


9BI FABtlED UELODT OF TUB DTIKO SWXH. 

■ The melody ascribed to the dying swan has long been 
well known to exist only in the graceM mythology of 
the ancients; but as few opportunities occur of witnm- 
ing the bird’s last moments, tome interest attaches to 
Mr. Waterton’s personal observations on this point, 
which we can ourselves oorroborate, having not long 
since been present at the death of a pet swan, which, 
like Mr. Waterton’s favourite, had been fed principally 
by lumd; and, instead of seeking to conceal itself at the 
approach of death, quitted the water, and lay down to 
die on the lawn before its owner’s door. “ He then left 
the water for good and all, and sat down on the margpn 
of the pond. He soon became too weak to support his 
long neck in an upright position. He nodded, and then 
tried to recover himself; and then nodded again, and 
again held up his head, till at last, quite enfeebled imd 
worn out, his head fell gently on the grass, his wings 
became expanded a trifle or so, and he &od while I was 

looking on.Although I gave no credence to the 

extravagant notion which antiquity had entertained of 
melody from the mouth of the dying swan, still I felt 
anxious to hear some plaintive sound or other, some 
soft inflection of the voice, which might tend to justify 
that notion in a small degree. But 1 was disappointed. 
.... He never even uttered his wonted cry, nor so 
much as a sound, to indicate what he felt within.”— 
JilackwooiVe Magazine. 

the water used in the desert. 

Boil Russia leather into a pretty strong decoction; let 
this get half cool, and you will have a fair specimen of 
the water to bo drunk on a desert journey. It is a flavour 
that does not improve upon acquaintance with it.— Lard 
Nugent's Lands, Classical and Sacred. 

Not to mention the multitudes who read merely for 
the sake of talking, or to qualify themselves for the 
world, or some such kind of reasons; there arc, even of 
the few who read for their own entertainment, and have 
a real curiosity to see what is said, several, which i.s 
astonishing, who have no sort of curiosity to see what 
is true. 1 say curiosity, because it is too obvious to be 
mentioned how much that religious and sacred attention 
which is due to truth, and to the important question. 
What is the rule of life, is lost out of the world.— 
Butler. 

They who have pushed their inquiries much further 
than the common systems of their times, and have 
rendered familiar to their own minds the intermediate 
steps by which they have been led to their conclusions, 
are too apt to conceive other men to be in the same 
situation with themselves; and when they mean to 
instruct, are mortified to find that th^ are only re¬ 
garded as paradoxical and visionary. It is but rarely 
we find a man of very splendid and various conversation 
to be possessed of a profound judgment, or of great 
originality of genius.— Stewart. 

In doing good, we are generally cold and languid and 
sluggish; and of all things afraid of being too much 
in the right. But the wores of malice and injustice are 
quite in another style. They are finished with a bold 
masterly hand, touched as they are with the spirit ' of 
those vehement passions, that call forth all our energies 
whenever we oppress and persecute.— Burhe. 
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now TO CHOOSE A TRAVELLING 
COMPANION. 

" Ostend, July l«^. 

“ Prat is Mr.-related to yo\iV’ 

“ Why no, not exactly, but we are the most intimate 
frleuds possible. All our tastes suit—our chai-acters fit 
to a nicety. Wc are going to make the tour of the 
Itl'iiie together, and return by Paris. Nothing is want¬ 
ing to complete the delights of such an expedition but 
the .society of such a friend. Congratulate me; I am the 
luckiest man in the world 1” 

“ Boulogne, SepL Uh, 

“ill-.-is your cousin, i.s he noft” 

“ My cousin 1 No, indeed ! We’arc not even con- 

iii^dons.'’ 

•• lie is your intimate friend, then V 

'• lly no means !” 

“ lJut wlurt is the link between youl You are always 
together." , 

“ Oh—h—^you see—he is my travelling companion. 
Hot 1 am happy to say wo cros,s to Folkestone to morrow, 
uiid thou I shall see the last of him. Whichever hotel 
lie selects, I shall go to the other. Never were the 
lile.xsurc8 of a tour more ciTectually marred. We have 
nut iiu idea in common. Wherever 1 want to stop, he 
wunts to go on, and vice verm; and as he never gives 
way, 1 liave been incessantly victimised, except in the 
my few cases where I made a stand and cai'ried the 
point (for I hate contention), and then he w'as sulky for 
a week. People who think of nothing but tlicir own 
ple.xsuvc, really ought not to travel.’’ 

And now, let us hear Mr.-’.s version of the story. 

“ How do j’oii do,-] Have you enjoyed your 

tour?’’ 

" Humph—co)»mc-fa, you know ; you see, I had my 
friend Crotchet •«’ith me, and he is not exactly the kind 
of fellow to travel with. Ho is accustomed to have 
cverj'thing his own way, and really he has such very odd 
fancies, that at first 1 could not help, now and then, 
efl'oring a little gentle opposition. But I soon found it 
wouldn't do, and as there is nothing on earth I hate so 
much as quarrelling, 1 just held my tongue, and let him 
manage as ho liked, except in a veiy few instances, when 
*^lly there was no standing it. But if you come to talk 
of enjoyment, why, you know, there’s not much eiyoy- 
ment in perpetually giving up one's own wishes for the 
sake of keeping the peace." 

Such and so great is the change which a tour of two 
months will generally work in tlie feelings of a man 
towards that much-enduring and much-infiictiug being, 


his travelling companion. There is nothing like a tonV 
for testing dispositions, and unmasking characters. 
Madame de Gonlis’ vision of the Palace of Truth is 
realised; and that fabulous metamoiiAosis, foretold by 
cold and w'orldly philosophers as the inevitable result 
of matrimony, which causes the purest and strongest 
affection of the human heart to degenerate into an 
uneasy indifference or a perpetual contention, is far 
outdone, inasmuch as the time necessary for effecting 
the transmutation is incalculably shorter. It is curious 
to trace the steps, at first so gradual, afterwards so rapid, 
by which this dire re.sult is attained. The polite and 
cheerful spirit, the celestial unselfishness, the enthusiastic 
desire to oblige, with which the journey begins 1 Every¬ 
thing is couleur de rose the amiable tourists have lite¬ 
rally no peculiarities, no w'ishes, no wants; every eontre- 
terns is regarded as comic, and the utmq^t extremity 
of inconvenience only affords the theme of a joke, or Ac 
materials for a pun. vShe, who in her drawing-room on 
Chester Terrace was disturbwl by the displacement of a 
ringlet, and absolutely unapproacluvble by stiff circum¬ 
ference of skirts, the folds of whose dress w'ere as things 
sacred, and her chaussure a “ sight to dream of, not to 
tell,” laughs as she packs hcreeif into the comer of a 
cMleche or diligence, with her basket in her lap, and her 
bonnet squeezed against the cushion till it looks no-how;. 
entreats you to settle yourself comfortably, and never 
mind her dress, for it is of no consequence; or walks 
recklessly dowm one of tho.se odorous alleys with sloping 
sides of muddy pavement, and a nameless stream in tlu 
centre, which our brethren of the continent are pleased to 
call streets, and which, were it in London instead of 
Rouen, not she only, but even her brother, if he happened 
to bo with her, would pronounce at a glance, to be “ quite 
impassable for a lady.” The hon vivant dines merrily 
on an omelette; the “ family man” resigns that accus¬ 
tomed after-dinner nap which includes his whole idea of 
domestic happiness, without a sigh ; the exquisite 
laughs at having to make his toilette while his dressing 
cose is in the profane hands of the douaniers; and tl» 
“ regular do\niright John Bull,” (by which somewhat 
doubtful phrase is generally implied a man who goes 
through life with a steady eye to his own personal 
comfort, and a sturdy resolution to leave others to shift 
for themselves,) consents to sit bodkin, and put his feet 
on a bandbox. 

But this blissful state lasts not long, and the disen¬ 
chantment, once l)egun, pi-ocoeds with the aeeelerating 
velocity of a stone dropped from a precipice. And first, 
the superhuman sublimities of good-breeding are gently 
dispensed, with. “ Every one for himself on a tour,” is 
said, at first jocosely, then good-humouredly, then firmly, 
then remonstmtingly, then .‘'.ourlj', then sulkily, and at 
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laat iuiloiisly. The dress is arranged fifty times in the 
oonrse of a day’s jouniey, and each time tjie vear^ ro? 
aumes seat in a position easier to herself apd.iiK>rf( 
offensive to her compauiqps. You are requested “to 
hold her basket fisr a moment, just While die settles her 
bonnet," and woe be to you ifyoueomply!—tordieforghts 
, to reclaim it. You must double your ptiyments for 
dinner, and wait double time while it is cooking, though 
yon are longing all the while to go and see the cathedral, 
for “ dining on eggs, day after day, is too much for any 
man.” It is nonsense to talk of an evening stroll, for 
Mr. Comfortable really cannot do without his nap, and 
if our friend John Bull finds the band-box in his way, 
he puts his foot through the lid, by accident. If you 
are only two, a civil war is inevitable, and it is rare that 
it continues civil to the end. If you arc more in num¬ 
ber, a system of mutual confidences against each other, 
incessantly given and received, ivill be found a most 
useful palliative, though not amounting to a remedy. 
It is a great satisfaction to the confider, and produces a 
temporary feeling of superiority in the confidant, which 
is highly conducive to good humour. He thinks, “Well, 
at any rate 1 am not put out by such a trifle os this; 
when I get angry, I have some reason for it.” Moreover, 
it acts as a safety-valve, and as long svs' it works freely, 
the train advances without an explosion. But the 
time will come, when you are not on sufficiently good 
terms with any member of the party to make him the 
depository of your troubles, or to open your ears to his 
complaints; so you had better make the most of the pri¬ 
vilege while it remains to 3 'ou. 
k In solfishncFis, however, a.s in most of those sciences 
whereby man seeks to subdue surrounding elements to 
Ids will, and to make them minister to his pleasure, 
there are gradations of skill, and varieties of character. 
There is the high-brc<i and unconscious selfishness of 
the superior man, which attains its ends by so coolly 
taking them for granted that their fulfilment seems to 
arise, rather out of the involuntary submission of others, 
than from any eftbrt of bis own. If you are of a simple 
and unsuspeeting temperament, there is no saying bow 
long you Juay continue to act .as the very spaniel of such 
a person, without once awaking to the perception of 
your o«u slavery, And in the higher and more perfect 
spociiiieuB, the tymnt is nearly as unoonseious of his 
despotism, though this is somewhat harder to under¬ 
stand. Of this species, we have seldom encountered a 
Jbmale variety, but it is by no means uncommon in the 
nobler gender. Then tlicve is the dogged, persevering, 
barefaced, slui)id selfishness, which never advances 
beyond the childish argument, “ 1 will Lave it, because I 
like it,” and fairly bothers and bores you into the de¬ 
sired concession. There is the indefatigable and fretful 
selfishness, which works l.y a perpetual succession of 
minute strokes, a mode of attack which iron itself is 
unable to resist, and in the contemplation of which, one’s 
<mly comfort arises from the idea, too often fallacious, 
that it must in time wear itself to death. There is tlic 
valorous and impudent genus, which carries its point 
as though it were a practical joke, and sometimes bo- 
wildere you into laughing at the sheer fun of that from 
which you are sufl’oring in sad earnest. There is the 
playful, coaxing, and decidedly feminine kind, w^hich 
wins its way by smiles and sweet words, mounting 
every breach with a pm da zephyr, and soaliug every 
triumph with a caress; and lastly, .there is the deli- 
.bmiite, resolved, and most oATeetiual system of tactics, to 


ho wielded only by a master hand, and by which those 
who have tajten a* double First Class in the art, may at 
oiice he Cognised by the practised observer. We have 
reserved this kind to the last, and we d«|jirjkto speak of 
it reverently, ^ ths very chisif and grow^ 'qf the series, 
only to be appreciated by tho«s who hare i^ffored from 
it, and scarcely to be understood even by them. It acts 
indirectly, not by openly seeking the desired end, 
which indeed it rather professes to disregard, but by 
skilfully interposing so many obstacles, and suggesting 
so many .evils in all other modes of action, that the un¬ 
fortunate subject sees, he knows not why, that all paths 
save one are dosed before him, and is constrained to 
pursue that one, apparently of his own accord, but, in 
truth, beset by vague and wondering doubts as to the 
reality both of his own freewill, and of the various diffi¬ 
culties which deter him from attempting a ple^ntcr 
way. The argument is a kind of reduetio ad ahmrduin, 
as unanswerable as it is unsatisfactoiy. And here, too, 
we .arc compelled to adjudge the palm to the fairer se,v, 
and to confess tliat when a man attempts this refined 
and elaborate method, he generally makes clumsy work 
of it. Not but what we have seen a few very creditable 
male examples of this class; but we are morally certain 
that if it should ever be our good fortune to witness so 
interesting an exhibition as a trial of skill between two 
professors of different sexc.s, of the very highe.st attain¬ 
ments and abilities respectively, the lady would carry 
off the crown. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
innumerable facilities for development, tho Imundlcss 
field of exerci.se, with which each of these various kinds 
of selfishness is provided, if it e.xist in tho person of 
your travelling companion. One origin is common to 
all, namely, tho love and service of self. One result is 
characteristic of all, namely, that they bear fruit, varying 
in quantily and quality according to the vigour of the 
plant, and the adverse or favourable nature of the cir¬ 
cumstances which sun'ound it ; but the methods of at 
talning this ond arc as dissimilar in their progress, and as 
varying in their speed, as tho modes of growth by which 
an oak, a palm, and a bkode of com ra.spectivcly arrive 
at maturity. 

Do not travel with a near relation. You lose at least 
ten daj'S of decorum and politeness by so doing; he is 
intimate with you from the veiy beginning, and ,the 
only barrier—a weak one, it is true, and never very 
lurable—is removed before a blow is struck. Do not 
diuso a man much older than yourself—ho has an 
.advantage over you at the outset, which you will scarcely 
recover during the whqlc race. The w'eek which is re¬ 
quired to exhaust your natural iuid ingenuous respect 
for his grey Irairs, will have sufficed to disembarrass him 
of his involuntary sense of politeness towai'ds you; and, 
at tho end of it, he will start free from all shaoldcs 
whatsoever, while you have still the scruples of ordinary 
good breeding to shake off. Avoid men of mild man¬ 
ners, and slow speech—they are invariably obstinate ; 
and as they never lose their presence of mind, they are 
more likely than most persons to attain to the last and 
loftiest division of the class, which we have just been 
discussing. A bachelor is generally to be shunned; it is 
so completely the habit and practice of his life to study 
and to gratify his own tastes, that he has attained to a 
degree of profioieney, and acquired a quaatijy of infor¬ 
mation which it is not likely that you should possess at 
first starting. You may yield a number of pednte witb« 
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out -beiag awai’e of what you ore really giving up ; and 
when you gradually awaken to the positipn in which you 
have been sufifering hiia to place yon, you will have 
HO much lost ground to recover before yon are on equal 
terms. Wo were once of q>inion that it was desirable 
to select a married man of some years’ standing; be¬ 
cause, being in the hal^t of constant submission, whe¬ 
ther voluntary', enforced, or unconscious, at homo, ho 
was likely to bo docile and managcab|e by instinct. But 
it has been suggested to us by high authority, that the 
same principle of human nature which converts the fa; 
into the tyrant, and the enslaved serf into the revolu¬ 
tionary despot, will .assert itself in him, and impart an 
oiigemcss and a virulence to his strife for the mastery, 
.1 spiteful fanaticism to his worship of self, which it 
would be extremely difficult to resist. On the wliolc, 
therefore, in spite of wliat has been said above, we 
would rather recommend you to choose a bachelor;— 
but to be on your guard against him from tho very 
first. And the best mode of enabling your ignorance 
to contend successfully against bis experience, will 
be to yield no point whrUever, trifling as it may per¬ 
haps appear, lest it sliould involve consequences which 
you do not porceivo. You are safe in always contra¬ 
dicting and opposing, and though you may be fighting 
for matters of no importance, it is a fault on tho right 
.side, and bettor than running the risk of losing an 
advantage which you may hereafter endeavour to rocon- 
qiier in vain. It is advisablo to fix on a person who 
possesses some ascertained pccnliarity which docs not 
intcifere with your own views of comfort; siicii as not 
l)eingahle to sit backwards in a carriage, or to cat some 
particular sort of food. By ostentatiously alteuding to 
tliis, and making a vast parade of always yielding him 
a front place, or prodding him witli a dinner to hia 
taste, you establish a sort of right to require sacrifices 
from him in return, wliich, in skilful hands, may bo 
used almost ad libitum, and with the best po.ssihlc oifoct. 
t)f course, great care must betaken in the (dioice of your 
weakness, tliat it does not jar with any similar tcndoucy 
in yoiii-sclf; though, in some eases, it might bo as well 
to aflcct a slight degree of it, in order to make your 
concessions to your companiosi more :ncritoriou.s, and 
more impressive. Your own observation will show you, 
very early in the business, which of the two great lines 
- the bullying, or the fiucaking —it will he more politic 
to adopt. And having once chosen your line, let notliing 
tempt yon to depart from it for a moment. In this 
game, steady persevcraiico is more than half the battle; 
and by it, you may sometimes baffle an antagonist of 
superior natural qualifications, who, loss alive to the 
nature of the conto.st, suflers himself to be temporarily 
diverted from his original system of tactics. Watch 
eagerly for this blunder, pounce on it tho moment it 
appeals, and never suffer him to recover the advantage 
which he will lose by such an error, however brief in its 
duration. Yet, with all these precautions—with the 
most fastidious care in tho choice of your companion, 
and the most sedulous and energetic pursuit of the best 
moans of subduing him when chosen, we can by no 
means promise you that you shall eventually and per- 
m^ently obtain tho upper hand. The very highest 
point at which yon may hope to arrive, may be compared 
to that state in a gamo of chess, in which one party 
never ceases cocking his antagonist, who, with equal 
pomevetance, baffles or evades eadt successive attack, 
till the battle is at length pronounced to bo drawn. ,] 


You will perceive, however, tiud, in this kind of encounr 
ter, he who acts on the offensive has the pleasanter part; 
and it is this position which we would encourage and in¬ 
struct you to grasp. Onco ytours, n<^hing but a want of 
vigilance in yourself, whiqji we will not attribute to you, 
edh enable your adversary to rob you of it; and, as in 
this game there is no regulation compelling the com¬ 
batants to cease after a certain number of ineffectual 
checks, it Is by no moans uncommon for the defender 
to give up from pure Aveariness, and suffer himself to bo 
reduced to a conquered and submissive state, Avithout 
resistance. ' . 

The last fortnight or month of a tour genenilly pre¬ 
sents us Avith a somewhat novel aspect of affair's. This 
is the period during which the contending parties, hav-r 
ing measured their strength, and established their 
respective positions, become possessed with a lively spirit 
of revenge and spite, Avhich is content to find its gratL 
fication in the annoyance of each other, Avithout thereby 
seeking any immediate adA-antagc to themBolvea. The 
methods and the Aveapons by which this is to be achieved, 
will, of course, vary Avith circumstances. Some, how¬ 
ever, are ahvays useful; and among these we may reckon 
that intimate knowledge of the peculiarities of your 
companion, which, in the first instance, avc advised you 
to attain, Avith a vicAv to your oaa'JI interest. It stands 
to reason, tliat Avheu you knoAV a man’s tender places, 
you arc enabled to hurt him much more effectually and 
easily, than Avlicn you are ignorant of their geography. 
Resides, it is an excellent plan to affect constant igno¬ 
rance of them. Suppose you knoAV your companion to 
1)0 nervous, for instance: it Ijecomcs then your business 
always to arrange and suggest cA-ei-y method of proceed¬ 
ing on your journey, Avhich is likely to worry or alarm 
him. It i.s humiliating, ineonveuient, and vexatious 
for liim to he driven CA'cry day into an explanation of 
his peculiar weakness, Avhilc you, Avith raised eyebrou'S, 
and politely contemptuous tone, profess “ that you had 
not an idea this arrangement AA'ould be disagreeable to 
him; you kncAV his peculiarities, certainlj', but it had 
never occurred to you that Lhii could interfere with 
tlicm.” Having .said thus luiich, yoii may yield the 
point; but it is scavcch' necc.s,sary to say what an ad- 
rantageous jiosilioii you liaA'c ;u:sumed for tho day, for 
you can make him feci at every moment that, in or«fei' 
to indulge his foible, tho plan of the journey has been 
cliangcd, Avldle the unfeigned surprise Avhich you exhi¬ 
bit at iliia particular manifestation of t]ic said foildo, 
may ho made civilly and incessantly apparent. Occa¬ 
sionally, if lie bo at all sensitive, he will agree to your 
suggested seheme, rather than place himself , in .so un¬ 
pleasant a situation; and then, although the nature of 
your sati-sfiiction bo changed, tho degree of it is, per- 
liaps, hcigliicnod. Y'ou sit by and cliucklc, from your 
secret consciousness of tho gnnoyanec wliicli you have 
compelled him to endure, and which he A-ainly labours 
to conceal from you. 

lu this kind of warfare, tho lady has a decided advan¬ 
tage over the gentleman. .There i.s one lAcauliarity 
invariable in the gentler sex, Avhich affords a moans ot 
annoying a husband or brother, as poAA'crful, as it is in¬ 
exhaustible. Man is distinguished from tho beasts, as 
‘ a reasoning animal.” Wc Avill not here question ttie 
fitness of the appellation, though we could enumerate 
a variety of instances, chiefly among chnrchwardons wd 
memters of Parliainent, Avith a slight sprinkling from 
the ranks of scientific theorists of modem timef, 
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whicTi would Bern to soj^gest the propriety of efita- 
blishinif an intermediate class in the scale of creation. 
Were we, however, called upon to pronounce the charac- 
toristie of woman, tte distinguished from man, we would 
call her a shopping animal.* Now, in all the lai^^c) 
towns she may shop, and surely it is unnecessary to say 
more. My female readers will at once feel how wide a 
field I hare opened to them; nor is there a man who 
will read the pasisage without an involuntary shudder at 
the picture presented to him. The length of time which 
may bo consumed in this occupation—the unanswerable 
arguments which may be adduced for its nece,ssity—the 
inconrenient moments at which it may be introduced as» 
a substitute for anything whatsoever which the gentle¬ 
man nji^y wish to do—and the quantity of his money 
which you may contrive to spend in the course of it— 
these are its great advantages; and the woman who 
.requires instruction how to use thc.se efficiently, is really 
unworthy of having advice wasted upon lier. At the 
smaller and less interesting places, she always has it in 
her power to detain her companion by having a head¬ 
ache, and to worry him about her diet. Tii short, her 
fficilitics for undertaking the management of this latter 
period are innumerable; and were wc to sijcnd hours in 
collecting minute instructions for the guidance of her 
adversary, they could only avail him as a suit of worn 
and ill-constructed armour, between the plates of which 
the weapons of a skilful combatant may find pa.s.sage at 
every moment. 

And now, reader, we have done. IIow much do you 
think has been said in earnest 1 ’Tis a caricature, doubt- 
le.sB, and only meant to bo laughed at; but is there not 
a good deal of truth in it after all ! There may be — 
perhaps there is; but if you have not some friends in 
the world, (we do not say many, but a-ssuvedly more thiin 
one,) without whom the pleasures of the mo.st charming 
tour that ever was contrived would bo incomplete, and 
in whose society the weapons of sclfishne.ss are blunted, 
and her arm panalyzod, because, in truth, your happi¬ 
ness is only to be found in socking theirs; if you have uo 
such friends, wc can only say, that we condemn even 
more than we pity you; and we hope that it may never 
be our lot to have so cold and movo.se a person for our 
travelUng companion. 


BEAUCHAMPS.—A T.tLr. 

Chav. 1 Y. 

(Continuedfrom page 71.) 

As I stood, with my attention apparently fixed on the 
embroidery, how dearly I remembered all these little 
cirramstances ! ^ And those young, bright girls, Julia 
and Maiy, to think that they should fade so much sooner 
than a few trumpery silken threads! The carnations 
and roses were as brilliant as when first wrought by the 
skilful fingers of Mary Deane, and would continue so, 
perhaps, long after those fingers had mouldered in the 
dust. ' 

" It is a fine piece, sir," observed Hannah, who sup¬ 
posed me wholly engrossed with the merit of the per¬ 
formance ; "Mr. Penrose used to say that it was better 
worth looking at than a many paintings.” 

“I am quite of his opinion; and Mr. Penrose him¬ 
self—they tell me he is at Bath!" 

"Yes, sir, he has gone to tiy what the hot baths Avill 
do for bis complaint, which is something of a palsy, as 

1 its” ^ 


After a little more talk I got up to take leave, observing, 
as I did so, " that since all my old friends seemed to be 
congregated at ^th, it was quite time that I should 
go there likewise.” 

To Bath I went, and at the close of a drizzly, uncom¬ 
fortable sort of a day, found myself established at the 
York Hotel. The following morning I waited on my 
aunt and cousins, who received me, as the present'pos¬ 
sessor of Knightswood, perhaps with a shade of embar- 
nasment, yet kincBy; indeed, the manner of Julia was 
so cordial, and she looked so truly glad to seo me, that 
it went far to atone for the loss of that splendid beauty 
which had captivated my youthful fiincy. Julia, at 
threo-and-thirty, was indeed the wreck of her former 
self; altered both in regard to face and figure; the first 
had lost its bloom, the last its embonpoint, of which 
there never had been a thought too much; and though 
still an elegant-looking woman, she was, according to 
the common phrase, completely gone off. But what 
of that! Had so many years passed in a foreign climate 
produced no change in my own appearance! VYas I-the 
same well-looking young fellow who had vowed and pro¬ 
tested in the orangery! 

Julia was still unmarried, received mo kindly, and, if 
a vestige of her former partiality had survived the wear 
and tear of fashionable life, how could 1 do better than 
endeavour to convince her that although the days of 
romance were over, there might bo many of rational 
and domestic happiness in store for ns! With such re¬ 
flections, I returned to the hotel to dress, preparatory to 
dining with my aunt and cousins. I thought them at 
the time fraught with wisdom, nor am 1 at the pre.sent 
moment seeking to recant. 

There was no other visitor, and never shall I forget 
the comfortable sensations of that first evening in the 
Circus. During my residence abroad I had indeed 
found friends, and some of moretlian common excellence, 
but none who had ever known me by my Christian 
name; here, I was once more Henry, and I felt that I 
had indeed come home; former grievances and offcnce.s 
were forgotten; even later impressions, such as old 
Hannah’s recital had produced. Aided from my mind; I 
cast my eye round the room—how cheerful, how' tho¬ 
roughly comfortable it looked ! How preferable to the 
cold, deserted apartments of Knightswood ! They have 
taken with them, thought I, all that gave pleasantness 
or grace to that abode. Whilst I meditated, Maria 
talked ;’sho alwajrs had been a talker; formerly, her 
talk was of London, Almack’s, archery parties, or the 
next meet; for both she and Harriet had been mighty 
riders in their day. Now, she discoursed on charity 
bazaars, sermons, pastoral aid, and presentation plate. 
The subject matter had changed, but the style was the 
same; that was still Maria, now evidently, in her own 
opinion, the most serious of her family. Julia said com¬ 
paratively little, but that little tended to confirm my 
early belief in her better qualities. Superior to Maria 
n understanding, to Harriet in disposition, the world, 
lupposing it to have disappointed, had, at least, failed 
to iiyure either the temper or the heart; Julia’s mind 
had remained open to good impressions, and w'as capable 
of forming a right judgment of her past career. 

So it appear^rto me at a later period of our renewed 
acquaintance; in the mean time, my aunt was tdklng, 
and I not attending; it was neoessaiy to collect my 
thoughts. Lady Tracey was recounting the perplexities 
consequent on her removal from Knightswood; the dif¬ 
ficulty of fixing on a fhture home; her hesitation 
between town and country, between Bath aiid liondon ; 
and lastly, the impossibility of finding a house anyivhero 
exwtly to her mind. Harriet seemed to have been the 
Riding spirit through the whole affidr; she happily 
clears a way through all its intricacies, and eventually 
Established Lady Tracey in the Circus. But Bath is 
not a desirable residence in summer, for even an TUng lisli 
summer may be occasionally hot. To some such oWr- 
vation of mine, Lady Tracey agreed; “ but there coifid 
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bo QO difficulty iu disposing of a foMr weeks ; indeed, 
part of the ensuing summer would probably be spent 

abroad.” 

Abroad 1” I exclaimed, “ and have yon fixed on 
the precise where 1 ” 

My aunt rcmlied, that they had not absolutely fixed, 
but thought of the ^nuan baths. She had been almost 
iiersuadcd to believe they might bo serviceable to her 
health: Harriet was quite of that opinion. 

“ Do you momiee youi'self much pleasmxj from this 
excureionT' I inquired, turning towtlrds Julia, “Have 
vou ever boon out of England T’ 

“Only for a very short time, and then not farther 
tluui Paris.” 

“There is no spirit of enterprise-in Julia,” obscn’cti 
Mariiv. “ She. has no zeal in this, or any other eauso.” 

“Why really,” I replied, “the present cause seems 
hardly cause enough to excite any very strong emo¬ 
tion.”' 

Hut Maria, without listening, continued. “I think it 
would be a channing scheme for you to accoinpauy us, 
llcnry. • You will have nothing to do in the summer; 
no gcntleraon ever liave; and, of course, it will be mucU 
pleasanter for us. Such an addition to the party may 
even reconcile Julia to leaving England.” 

“ I, Jiavo no doubt,” said Julia, taking upon herself to 
reply, “ that when 1 am abroad I shall find much, botli 
to amiuic and interest me; notwithstanding which, 1 
must confess that 1 sJiould prefer slaying quietly at 
home.” 

“And,” said J, “after all my wanderings, I, too, must 
confess, like Julia, a preference for staying quietly at 
iioinc.” 

“ AVliat a happy coincidence of opinion ! You will 
agree charmingly together—I see that—whether abroad 
or in England." 

Maria spoke with aiiparcnt thougUtlcssuess; but her 
sister looked annoyed, and seemed anxious, by some 
iuqtiiiy inspecting the mode of travelling in Bengal, to 
turn tlie conversation. 

Ill the latter part of the evening Maria summoned 
J alia to the piano forte, and tliey sang together a duct; 
t ben followed, on the part of the elder sister,’ a great 
deal of talking, and looking fora certain Irish melody, 
which I had formerly been fond of hearing Julia sing ; 
but wbo now seemed resolved to, remember nothing oi' 
the matter. 

“It won’t do, Maria!” The woixls were spoken in 
.rather a low tone; but I heard them; and, from the 
peculiar smile and shako of the head by which they 
were accompanied, I guessed that Julia referred to some¬ 
thing more than the lost melody. 

Maria got up; she was on one knee, turning over a 
huge portfolio of loose music, and replied, rather angrily, 
“ Something else will not do, that you may be assured of.” 

“ Oh I yes, it will,” said I, though not knowing in the 
least what she meant. “ If you can’t find an old song, 
gi ve me a new one; I am in the humour to be i»lca.sed 
with anything and everything 1 ” 

“ And with every body 1 ” 

“Yes, Maria, every body; especially witli you and 
Julia.” 

Something, 1 forget what, that was soon after said, or 
sung, reminded me of Mary Deane, and, turning to the 
sofa, on whidh my aunt was seated, I inquired if she 
knew that her former acquaintance. Miss Deane, -vvas 
Bath, and whether she had seen her ? 

To the first question. Lady Tracey replied in the 
affirmative; to the second, that Miss Deauo had not 
called in the Circus; that she (Lady Tracey) did not 
J^ow in what part of Bath Miss Doane resided, and that 
never mot accidentally. At this point Julia 
jom^ in the conversation; aJie knew that Mary Deane 

V J lodged on the South Fai'ode: she herself 
wi^d very much to call on them, but bad deferred 
uo^ so, in hopes Uiat mamma would waive ceremony, 
accompany her,. 


“ You have another old jmquaintance in Bath, yihm 
yon must visit,” continued ^ulia. 

“ You mean Mr. Penrose 1 Yes, I shall certainly 
wait on him." 

“ And go soon, Henry, for he wfll be rejoiced to see 
y^vt again.” * 

“ I will call at his lodgings to-morrow, in my way to 
Miss Deane, if you tliink ho will not object to receiving 
an early visitor.” 

“Not in the least,—that is to say, after eleven 
o’clock." 

“ You seem remarkably well informed on tlie subject," 
observed Lady Tracey. 

“ Yes, mamma, I have been myself to sec the good 
old gentleman several times.” 

“I on have !" exclaimed her mother, in a tone which 
expressed both surprise and displeasure. 

“ Dearest mamma, I told you, if you rttnomher, 
licforc I went tlie first time.” 

“ Yes, and what I told you, ought, I think, to have 
prevented j’onr doing anything so foolish and imi 
proper.” 

1 confess tliat, considering Julia’s age, to say nothing 
of that of poor old Mr. Penrose, 1 thought all this rather 
over-strained; so 1 remarked, “ that at least there could 
be but one motive for such visits, aud that a purely 
imselfish one.” 

People should never interfere iu family tiffs; they are 
more likely to mar tlian to mend ; so it proved in the 
present instance. Maria, with a provoking sort of 
smile, looked at Julia, who coloured: she was veiy 
evidently dislrctwcd; aud I, as evidently, Imd said just 
the thing I ought not. " I am walking in the dark,” 
thought 1, “ and must iiiui out whereabouts I am, or 
I shall stumble at every step.” 

I found Mr. rcnro.v.e occupying part of an old-lashioned 
house near the Orange (Irove; and the welcome ho 
gave me was, like his habitation, old-fashioncd and 
warm. At first we talked of my concerns, for so he 
willed it; of India; tlie stotc of my health there; 
my homeward voyage; Knightswood, &e. And after¬ 
wards of Aw health; of the Bath waters; pumpings; 
douchings; time required for giving all remedies a 
fair trial; and this brought us easily and naturally to 
Eordover. lie had been wishing much to see me; had 
a great deal to say concerning himself and others; some 
things, pcrhaiis, that I should be surprised to hear, 

“ It was next to impossible,” I assured him, “ that 
1 could hear anything from such an old and valued 
friend as himself, that would not at least interest roe." 
Thereupon, the good old man began w'ith his own con¬ 
scientious scruples regarding bis pwish: ho should 
never again perform his duties in it; that was wholly 
out of the question; and he had pretty well made up 
his mind to resign the living. It w'as in the gift of 
Mr. Gifford; and if there should be no friend for whom 
he wished particularly to provide, (relation there could 
be none) he had entertained a hope that, upon his own 
recommendation, Mr. Norton, his present curate, might 
be appointed to succeed him. Then followed com¬ 
mendation of Mr. Norton, so wann, yet so discriminating, 
that I could no more doubt the merit of one party, tium 
the sincerity of the other. “ Could 1 resign my flock 
to his charge,” said Mr. Penrose, “ my mind would be 
at rest; I should have nothing more to be careful for 
in this world. And now. Sir Henry, if you can put 
faith in my recommendation, and have no private 
objection to interesting yourself in this affair, will you 
employ your influence to get it settled according to my 
wishr 

“ My deor Mr. Penrose,” I replied, “ my inflnrou^ 
supposing me to have any, can hardly ho of sepk® in 
this matter. If Gifford has any strong objections, 

I could scarcely expect to overrule them; and if other¬ 
wise, your own influence must lie sufficient Are 
you not the oldest Mend he has in the world 1 Were 
you not his first, and, os I have .often heard him 
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tt^oVledge, best and kindest tutor ? You wrong him, 
fmttlf;, in supposing that he would more readQy oblige 
aitiy one living than yourself." 

Mr. Penrose paused before he replied. “ There is, 
unfortunately, an opposing ijjfluenoe; your cousin, sir, 
Mrs. Gifford, has taken the field against me; and 
I fear that, with her constmt, Mr. Norton will never 
become rector of Fordover." 

“ Her reason ?” I inquired. 

«That it is very fit you should bo made acquainted 
with; I have no desire to conceal it. You may pos¬ 
sibly have the same feeling on the subject as other 
members of your family, and therefore it is fair to< 
apprize you, that if Mr. Norton should obtain such an 
increase to his income as the living of Fordover, I have 
no doubt of his proposing to Miss Julia Tracey; nor, to 
speak tlm truth, much doubt as to her accepting him." 

Now, then, the mystery was explained; and my soul, 
as the Persians say, fell from the skies; at least it 
would have fallen, had there been time for it to mount 
so high. As it was, I will not deny that I heard 
Mr. Penrose’s announcement with momentery annoy- 
ancet I was ‘ considerably surprised, and, if not posi¬ 
tively disappointed, had a narrow escape of it. 

" You are not pleased to hear this. Sir Henry; nor is 
it agreeable to the rest of the family; but wait till you 
have made acquaintance with Mr. Norton. 1 am con¬ 
fident that you will find him, on all points but fortune, 
worthy of your cousin; and I have a great, regard for 
Miss Julia, too, I assure yon, and think her a very 
charming porjj^n; she will be a fortunate one, too, in 
my opinion, if circumstances admit of her marrying 
Mr. Norton.” 

“ Julia’s happiness,” I began, “ if not tlic first tiling 
to be considered in au affair of this nature, shall always 
he cared for by me; and she is at .an ago to be safely 
trusted in her own estimate of what will most contriimte 
to that happiness; hut I know tlic character of her 
sister, and if, as you intimate, she has set herself in 
opposition'to this union, tlic odds are against ns. I can¬ 
not toll what degree of influence she may have over 
Gifford, but it is unpleasant, and generally useless, to 
interfere between Imsbaiid and wife.” 

•' Still,” said Mr. Penrose, “ in a matter of Church 
patronage, a wife should not presume to dictate; it is 
highly unbecoming.” Then, smiling at Iiis own vehe¬ 
mence, ho coul.imicd, “ 1 speak like a testy old 
bachelor.” 

“ And-1, as a probable member of that frat.ovuily, do 
not feqj disposed to enter the lists .against you ; I will go 
farther, and say that there are few points on which a 
wife shov.ld presume to dictate. This, however, is little 
to the present purpose; what I have to suggest may, 
with your approbation, prove a more healing measure. 

I must, however, forewarn you in my turn; it will 
require a sacrifice on your part; you must continue 
rector of Fordover during your natural life. Mr. Ryder, 
the incumbent of Knight Magna, is likely to obtain a 
better piece of preferment; a eircaimstancc which, as ho 
cannot hold both, will oblige him to resign his present 
living. Ho called a fcAv days ago to speak to me, as 
patron, on the subject. Neither the living nor the 
parsonage of Knight Magna arc quite so good as those 
of Fordover; but both may be improved. In case of 
the removal of the present incumbent, could you 
consent to part with Mr. Norton!” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Penrose 'decidedly, '• I do not 
think that I could; it entirely alters the case.” 

" Tnie, it does alter the case, but in my opinion 
advantageonsly. Conmder, in the first place, iiow much 
It wRl he ih your power to benefit any curate you may 
SCO fit to engage. Wliat an advantage to a young 
clergyman to leiTn his professional duties under yonr 
guidance 1 • Yon might, with God’s bleasing, train up 
another Mr. Nortfin ttt the ministry; and as to the 
emolumouts of the living, they would ho at your own 
disposal; yours to give, as much as to keep. Possibly 


there may be some pious or charitable work you would 
wish to perform at Fordover, such as your successor, if 
a femily man, might not have iwwcr to accomplish. 
Besides,” I continued, receiving no answer from Mr. 
Penrose, “ you must not think of Mr. Norton as tho 
only good man in the world.” 

“ A good man, sir 1” replied Mr. Ponrose, peevishly; 
“ I want something more than a good man. I hud a 
good man; Mr. BroTO was an exceeding good mao, 
but he preached hjjlf my congregation out of Fordover 
church into the meeting-homse at Knight Magna.” 

" I am afraid, my dear sir, we are rather out of order 
in that parish; but give us Mr. Norton, and we shall 
amend our u'ays. With regard to my cousin, in case 
of her becoming his wife, I need scarcely observe how 
preferable to her would bo- a residence at Knight 
Magna; unless, as one can scarcely venture to hope, 
such a change should take place in her sister’s feelings 
as would render their very close vicinity to each other 
desirable. At all events,” 1 continued, after a moment’s 
silence, " you will, I am sure, kindly weigh what I have 
said, and think over it. And if,” added I, “ which is 
possible, Mr. Ryder should bo disappointed in his ex¬ 
pectations, we will try what can be done in your way.” 
I then took leave, for Mr. Penrose seemed weary, and as 
if be wished to be alone.' 

“ So this was Julia’s reason for wishing me to pay our 
old friend an early visit; and she thinks that I can 
assist Mr. Norton in regard to Fordover—hut. Lord 
bless her! when did she ever know Harriet rclinqiiisli 
a point on which she had set her mind ? A woman of 
that sort runs down her game; she keeps on and on, till 
her victim falls at her feet from very u-earineas. No. 
Knight Magna—that must be our object, if Mr. Ryder 
leaves. As to entirely rebuilding the parsonage, l am 
in doubt; porhiips they may not like to wait so long— 
it certainly ought to be made to front the other way.” 

Full of such thoughts and schemes, 1 would rather, 
at that time, have declined a visit to Miss Deane, oi' 
any one ; but 1 proceeded, and in a few minutes found 
myself on the South Parade. Yes, there they were; at 
least, so I guessed; an infirm old lady in a Bath chair, 
and a younger lady walking by the aide; yet it was 
possible they might not be the persons 1 souglit. Wo 
met -we nearly passed each other, for I Avas irresolute— 
but the j'oung lady chanced to turn her head; I caught 
her eye, and that glance conlirming my conjecture, 
I ventured io address her. 

There was no mistake ; it was indeed Mary Deane, 
alio, tliough not at the firet moment rceolleeting me, 
was no sooner as,surcd of'my identity, than her counte- 
luuicc became radiant Avith those pretty smiles comme¬ 
morated by old Hannah, and she immediately pre¬ 
sented me to her aunt. 

1 attended them during the remainder of Mrs. Deane's 
airing, and afteraards to their lodgings. We talked of 
course, and that very soon, of Hannah ; indeed, I was 
the bearer of a letter from her. Mary listened with au 
interest that made her fine <lark eyes glisten with 
emotion; but her manner was perfectly composed, and, 
sooner than I expected, she turned the discourse from 
the neighbourhood of Beauchamps, to speak of -her 
present protectress; the general aflA'antages of Bath to 
persons circumBtanccd like themselves; particular re¬ 
commendations of that locality—so cheerful, so AA-arm 
and sunny for her aunt, (she did not say that at times 
i the heat w.%s almost insupportable to herself,) and so 
short a distance from the nblwy. 

Mrs. Deane was not slow in her OAvn acknowledg¬ 
ments ; she gave Maiy some trifling commission to take 
her fSrom the room, and, during her short al»sence, 
assured me, that she felt it to he the crowning mercy of 
a good Providence, which had watched over her during 
a long life, that this dear child shonld have been con¬ 
signed to her care. “ It was scarcely to lie expected,” she 
observed, with great simplicity, " that one so lovely ani 
80 loA'eablo, one so likely to be sought after, should 
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have had a home to seek, or have found one, daring so 
many years, under her roof .”—“ She is a dear, good, 
affectionate child to me,” concluded the old lady, ‘'and 
God will reward her for it in his own way and time.” 

Mary soon returned to the room, which her absence, 
and Mrs. Deane’s blindness, had enabled me to survey 
with some attention. The furniture, though neat, was 
but that of a common lodging-house; yet an air of 
comfort, almost of elegance, pervaded the apartment. 
A few sprigs of myrtle and geranium filled a small 
flower vase, and decorated the table, on which also 
might be seen some of those fancy articles ladies delight 
to fabricate. Books, too, there were, such as Mary loved; 
the gradual collection of ono, whose means scarcely per¬ 
mitted the indulgence,. On a little table, in company 
with a venerable looking quarto Bible, I could perceive 
the Prayer-Book, my own gift; and above this table, 
suspended from the wall, was a small drawing in a 
maple frame. It looked like—what on close inspection 
it proved to be—Julia Tracey’s Oaiaellia. Bfit why 
thus carefully preserved by Mary Deane? She liad 
doubtless grieved with Mark over ray tapulsicm ftctin 
Knightswood—had felt for and pitied me; I scemOd to 
understand it all. 

Poor Mrs. Deane had few acquaintance* in Bath. 
Neither her health nor circumstances admitted of her 
giving entertainments,, and Mary, 111 cttwequence, had 
tew opportunities of mixing in society. She must have 
partaken very sparingly of what are termed the plea¬ 
sures of life; the warm affections of her young j^art 
had I)een chilled, and her best years devoted to parent 
and unwearied attendance on the sickly and infirm; 
yet it would seem as if a life of obscurity and self-denial 
were more favourable to the preservation of bcaotyy 
than one of prosperity and worldly amusement; for 
although Mary, like Julia Tracey, had lost the bloom of 
youth, there was no worn or haggard lodk in the coun¬ 
tenance, nothing of emaciation in the figure. “ What 
a very pretty person is Miss.Deane !” was itiy observa¬ 
tion on rejoining the party in the Circus, and- ift reply 
to certain inquiries as to how 1 had passed the 
morning. 

Yes,” said Julia, “ she is a rert/ pretty person, and 
ono of the 3 -onngest looking, for her age, that I am 
ac<|uaiatcd with.” 

“ Jlcr age is nothing,” remarked Maria; “ but where, 
pray, Julia, have you seen her of late ?” 

“ I found her sitting ono morning witli Mr. Pen¬ 
rose.” 

“ Mr. Penrose, I observed, “soems to he in especial 
favour with you ladies; is he confessor general, or par¬ 
ticular, Julia?” 

With a conscious 1,‘uigh, she replied, “ Oh, by no 
means general; Miss Deane and I consider him as ex¬ 
clusively our own, and confide in him accordingly.” 

My aunt did not look sweetly on her youngest 
daughter'; yet I found, when occasion offered for con¬ 
vening with her on the subject of Mr. Norton, that 
time had produced its customary oflbet; that, in regard 
to her daughters, she was more indifferent to their 
establishment in life—in regard to herself, more solici¬ 
tous of repose. We shall do well enough, thought 1, if 
we can but bring Harriet to reason. My aunt is not, 
in her heart, much averse to this match; and nobody 
ever thought of minding Maria. At any rate, as the 
Giffords are expected in Bath, we must soon know the 
worst. 

In the moantimo Julia and I had more than one 
confidential discourse, generally in our way to, or from, 
the South Parade. I found her moderate in every 
wish; unworldly, to all appearaaoe, in every thought ; 
and she found, as she was well entitled to do, an assured 
friend in her coudn Hemy. I have said that Jnlia called 
Avith me on, Maiy Datne; Lady Tracey also left cards; 
after which Mary was induced, chiefly by the pers^ion 
of her aunt, to accept an invitation to dine in the 
Circus. T^erc were present one or two other guests, 


well-bred, agreeable people; and it gave me pleasure to 
see Maiys diffidence and disinclination to tho visit 
gradually give place to more agreeable sensations. It 
was the triumph of natural good taste and good sense, 
aided by tho fostering kindness of Julia, who, consider- 
ii^ Mary as especially her own guest, paid her inore 
than usual attention.. Both appeared to advantage; 
but there was a something in Ma^s air and manner so 
simple, so unusually truthful, if the expression may bo 
allowed, combined with so much natural grace, that to 
indifferent observers she must have been the most attrac¬ 
tive of the two. The following day was productive of two 
interesting events, and in the right order of time : tho 
niomiug brouglit a letter from Mr. Bydcr, ac^inting 
me with tho favourable termination of his affair, ana 
the evening was distinguished by tho arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gifford. Mr. Penrose, good man, had resigned 
himself to his fate; it remained now to boo how Harriot 
would submit to hers—how she would reconcile herself 
to the prospect of a brother-in-law, exemplary in his 
own character, and tho choice of a sister who, in tho 
account of the world, had not too much time to lose. 
Mark Gi^rd and I renewed oar acquaintance with, I 
believe, equal pleasure, rejoiced in our near neighbour- 
hood to eadi other, and looked forward to all but daily 
meetings. 

Hs was htti gfiSatly altered in any respect ; a little 
more conseduefitial iu manner perhaps, at least in tho 
presence of his wife, but almost as young and handsome 
as over; in youthfulncss of appearance he had decidedly 
the advantage of us all. I availed myself of our first 
after dinner to acquaint him'with my know¬ 

ledge of Julia's attachment, and my own designs in 
favour of Mr. Norton. Ho h^trd with surprise of tho 
expected vacancy it Knight Magna, but seemed mostly 
struck with the extraordinary good fortune of Mr. Nor¬ 
ton in finding twqlndiylduaW, Mr. Penrose and mj'sclf, 
C(inally desirous of prefet+ing Sim to a living. Under 
tliis change of circuinsUnccs, however, he expressed 
himself well satisfied with Julia’s choice; “veryglad 
that the affair should be brought to so happy a con¬ 
clusion, cspCc^lly through iny meansthat is to say, 
without any innoyance to himself. “ For his part, ho 
did not think Julia likely to have a better offer; Mr. 
Norton was himself an exceedingly gentlemanlike 
person; and a* for the rest, what did It signify! People 
could not expect all their connexions to bo Planta- 
genets f thus lestitig me to infer that, in spite of his 
well-sounding nttme, Mr. Norton's escutch^ was of 
doubtful origin. Mark concluded by assuriftf'ffie that 
he should do his best to make Harriet view thing* in 
the (wime light; a* to tho accomplishment, however, of 
this desirable object, he did not appear exWemely san¬ 
guine ; ladies being, so he averred, apt to form unrea¬ 
sonable expectations. The effect of Mark’s communi¬ 
cation was visil)lo when I next entered the presence of 
his wife, by the token of a scowling brow, and cold un¬ 
gracious manner; “ It was llic climax of folly,” she 
observed to Maria, before 1 was well out of hearing, 
“just as Henry Tracey had returned to England—and 
unmarried.” The j)elting of this storm fell the most 
heavily on my aunt and Maria, certainly the two least 
guilty of sanctioning tho present aspect of affairs. J alia 
was too well satisfied with them herself, too sure of Mr. 
Norton’s fidelity, to need support; and Mark prudently 
kept out of tho way. We spent most of our time to¬ 
gether, and together avc called on Mary Deane. If a 
slight blush suffused her check in shaking hands with 
Mark Gifford, it was all of emotion sho displayed; her 
manner was unembarrassed, and whatever sho might 
once have felt or suffered, it expressed nothing but a 
kindly interest in his welfare. 

(Tu be concluded in our next.) 
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THE BEGGAll’S CASTLE. 

^ Story of the South of P^raucc, 

Q'hose ruins took luy thoughts away 
To a far eastern land, 

Like camels in a herd they lay 
Upon the dull red sand : 

1 know not that I ever sato 
Within a place so desolate. 

Unlike the relics that connect 
Our hearts with ancient time, 

All moBS-hesprent and ivy-deok'd. 
Gracing a lenient clime, 

Hero all was death, and nothing l>om,— 
Ko life but the unfriendly thorn. 

“ My little guide, whose sunny eyes 
And darkly lueid skin 
Witness, in spite of shrouded skies. 
Where southern realms begin. 

Come, tell me all you've heard and know 
About these mighty things laid low.” 
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The Beggai-’a Castle, wajTvard name, 

Was all those fragments bore; 

And wherefore legendary fame 

Baptised them thus of yore. 

He told in words so sweet and true, 

I wish that he could tell it you. 

" There is no path—I have no strength— 

What can I do alone 1 

Grant .shelter, or I lay my length, 

And perish on the stone. 

I crave not much—•! should be blest . 

In kennel or in bam to rest.” 

A puissant seigneur, who in wiirs 

And toumays had renown. 

With wealth from prudent aneestora 

Sloping unbroken down. 

Dwelt in these towers, and held in fee 

All the broad lands that eye can sec. 

“ What matters thy vile head to me 1 

Dare not ttf touch the door !”-i- 
“ Alas! and shall 1 never seo 

Home, wife, and ehildrou more !” 

“If thou art still importunate, 

51 y serfs shall luU thee to the gate.” 

Ho never temper'd to the poor 

Misfortune's bitter blast; 

And when before his haughty door 

Widow and orphan past, 
i Injurious words and dogs at bay 

Were all the welcome that had tlicy. 

But when the wrathful .seigneur faced 

The ohject of his ire, 

The beggar raised iiis I)row debased. 

And arm'd his eyes with fire; 

“ Whatever guise is on mo now, 

I am a mightier lord than thou !” 

The monk, who toil'd from place to place. 

That God might have his dole. 

Was met by scorn and foul grimace. 

And oaths that pierced hi.s soul: 

'Twas well for him to flee and pray, 

" They know not what they do and say." 

“ Madman or cheat! announce thy birth.”— 

“ TIutt thou wilt know te-morrou'.”— 

'• Where arc thy fiefs'!”—“ TIio whole wide 
earth.”— 

“ And what thy title V ’—'• fcsoiiiiow.” [ 

The’i, opening wide Ids ragged ve.s(, 

1 Ic cried, “ Thou canst not slum tliy guest.” 

One evening, when both plain and wood ^ j 

VV'crc trackless in the snow, 

A beggar at the portal stood, 

Who little seem’d to know 

That castle and its evil fame, 

As if from distant shores he came. 

lie stamp'd his foot with fearful din ; 

5\’ith imprecating hand 

11c struck the door, and pass'd within. 

Rigid through tho menial hand. 

“ Follow him ! seize him ! tlierc tiud there 1” 

They only saiv the blank niglil air. 

Like cbanucll’d granite was his front,— 

His hair was crisp ivith rime,— 

Ho iwk’d admittance, as w.a8 wont 

In that free-hearted time ; 

For Avho could leave to die i’ the cold 

A lonely man, and awful old 1 

But ho was at his work : ero day 

Began the work of doom, 

Tho lord’s one dangliter, one bright 5Iay, 

Fled with a ho-sc-boru grootn, 

Bearing about, where'er she eanio. 

The I>lighling of an ancient name. 

At first his prayer had no reply,-- 
Perchance the wild wind cheek'd it ; 

But when it rose into a cry. 

No more the inmatc.s reck'd it, 

Till, where the cheerful fire-light, shone, 

A voice outrthuuderod—“ Wretch ! begone.” 

His single son, that .'■•ccond solfi , 

Who, when his Aral sliould fall, 

Would hold his lands and hoarded 

Died in a dnuikcii brawl: 

And now alone, amid his gold. 

He stood, and/c/t Ids Ijcart was cold; 

Till, like a large and p.^tlcnt son, 
tJneo roused liy cruel v.caf.hcr. 

Came by the raging Jacquerie, 

And swci>t a'vay logcllicr 

Him and all bis, save that which time 

Has hoarded to suggest our rhyme. 

R. 51. 5IfWTs. 
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A NIGHT IN THE FOltEST.' 


VltOM THE a£»KAN OE HE EA HOITE FOHQVB. Bt S. U. 

<4 

(CoHchtdci from page H.; 

WISBBUDA. 

Thine eyes have kindled like the morning ! 

HAaESt'iru. 

Ha! 

At such a moment meet we interruption! 

Hark ! In the wood a sound of armed men ! 

Kest in my hut, most dear and honoured guest, 

Whilst I look forth. 

CUARBEHAOKK. 

Nay, sir; if there be danger, 

I must not SCO thee challenge it alone. 

iiAOEsirnpH. 

Danger to thee, perchance, though none to me ; 

The woods are full of stern and hunted Ea-vons. 

Kcmain, my lordpersuade him, noble wife. 

WISDRUDA. 

Bcmain Avithin, as thou art sAvorn my knight! 

[Uagenulph umMfrmi the hut, hie sword in his 
lumd, and closes the door behind him. Many 
armed Saxons come from the wood. 

IIAOENUIPH. 

Whither so fast, my countrymen! 

A SAXON. 

To thee! 

1 seek the traces of a Chri.stian knight. 

Who roves bowiklercd through these savage Avoods : 
Methinks cA’eu now he sits beside thy hearth. 

nAGESiariJ. 

.“Vud if it bo so 1 

SAXON. 

Why, if it be so, 

Tlic aA'ongiug Gods demand their .sacriliee ; 

The great uncounted army of tiic dead, 

Slain by the hands of these accurslid Fnvnks, 

Cry for their prey, and vengeance ! Out Avith '.im ! 

HAOEKCLPU. 

I think thou know’st he sits beside my hearth ? 

SAXON. 

Ay, by my faith; ’tis therefore aa'c are here. 

IIAOENCLPH. 

Then lot me see the man who dares to harm him 
'’“"itjlljllf"' guardian shadow of my roof. 

SAXON. 

Thou mighty Saxon warrior, Hagcniiljili, 

AVilt thou protect the scourge of Saxony ! 

IIAOENULPIt. 

lie sits beside my heartlv; and so, good night. [Ooinij. 

ANOTIIEB SAXON. 

Vet one Avord more ! 

iiAUENULPH (rctnrninif). 

True; thou remiudust me ! 

Make not suck rmlc disturbance in the W0A>ds, 

Breaking' my llircad of converse with my guest. 

SAXON. 

Thy guest! Tiioii dream'st not whom thine arm protects ! 
n.ACENCi.pn. 

My dream, pcrohancc, is truer than thy knowloclge. 

SAXON. 

It is a knight of name among the Franks. 

HAOE.NUI,PJI. 

It may be so, or it may not be so : 

Speak plainly, if thou be’st a Sa.Yon. 

SAXON. 

Well, 

I do believe it is the king himself. 

(l) The conclusion of this translation aths onAitlcd froni I’ait I„ 
by an accident Arbich Aras not dfscovered till too late to be reme¬ 
died. Eveiy effort will be made to avoid, aa far aa poaaibie, con¬ 
tinuing any article from one Part to another. 


HAaENUtPH. 

Through this Avhole evening I have thought the samo 
Therefore depart in silence. 'Tis for me 
Fitly to entertain him. 

SAXON. 

With thy sword! 

Thorcin we swear thee true companionship. 

BAaENUBPB. 

Ay, my good two-edged sword. I have it here 

Heady for all who break the holy laWs 

Of hospitality. Of such a crime 

This king is guiltless; food, and drink, and couch, 

Sliall therefore be his fitting entertainment, 

N ot cutting steel. Good night! 1 pray you go ! 

MANY SAXONS. 

No, no, my lord ! Wo cannot suffer this. 

Give up the tyrant! ’Tis the question here, 

If Saxony shall stand or fall for ever. 

Give up the king ! OurAvrath will have its victim. 
IIAOENULPH. 

If Saxony must stand by deeds of shame, 

’Twere better that she fell. Good night, my fricmls; 
For the tlrird time and last, I say it to ye. 

Good things are threefold, therefore noAv dejAart, 

Unless your minds be set to seek for evil. 

SAXONS. 

Why, let it come, then ! Failing gentle means, 

We must Aise force, We are the strongest, frioiids; 
Break doAvn the door, I say ! Ha, break it doAATi! 

[Tltey approach furiovdy to assail the hid. 

IIAOENULPH. 

What liath bewitched you, ye unthinking men? 

Sec noAV, this is the sword of Hagenulph ! [Theyfiyia. 

CHARLEMAONB {ruslies oul wUh his sword drawn). 
The clang of arms ! Stand fast, my noble host, 

‘Tis easy work to drive this i-abble hence. 

[3Vte Saxons arej/ut tofliylu. 

IIAOENULPH. 

Softly, my lord ! I’m-sue not, through the darkness, 
•Vmid the forest’s sluidoAvy battlements; 

A true knight’s sAvord strikes ever best in freedom. 

OllARLEMAUNE. 

Tiinii’vL in the right. Moreover, our pursuit 
Would Iciive thy goullc wife unguarded. 

[They stand opposite to each other, leaniny on 
their swords, and lookimj into each oiker's 
faces. 

Enter Wikuruca from the hut. 

WINURDDA. 

Here 

I see two v'aliant comrades, fresh from battle, 

Warm from the eager ehase of flying foes;— 

].5rethren in arms, my heart Avould gladly hail them. 

juanKUiPU. 

Not so, myloA'c. 

ciiablkma'one. 

And, comrade, Avhcroforc not? 

IIAOENULPU. 

’Tis true I am an honourable knight, 

.\nd, as thyself hast witnessed, and eanst say, 

’riie sAvord of Hagenulph is somewhat sharp*; 

But A'ct thou standest far too high for me. 

WtHDBUDA. 

Stands any man too high for Uagenulph! 

That must be an illustrious master truly. 

HAOENULPIt. 

Slethinks that such an one stands noAV beforc us. 

CHARLEMAONB. 

What, think’st thou so, my hero! Tell me, straight. 
Whom tak’st thou me to be! 

HAOBNOIPH. 

I do belies'e thou art the mighty fountain 
Of Frankish Arictory and Saxon shame; 

And that men call thee Emperor Charlemagne. 
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VflKMlI&A. 

This Charlemagne Is such his coanienanccl 
Ay, ay, I can Iwllere ifc; 1 have pictured 
A hero of such aspect in my fancy. 

OHAliemiAONE. 

And didst thou knovr, moat true and loyal host, 

How rich a prey thy fortress-hut cuntaiuod. 

Yet paused thy hand to slay! 

HAGEKDLPH. 

I greatly marvel 

A t such a question. Wert thou not my guest ? 

But could 1 meet thee on Iho battle-field 
Close hand to hand; whore I, as yet, liav'C seen thoo 
Only a horseman in the distance; then 
We were acquainted in another fashion ! 

CHARLEJIAGNE. 

IV'liy BO think I. In thee, as in myself. 

My faith is strong. But this 1 say to thee, 

My Hagenulph, 1 stand tdo high for thee 
And thine aspiring—not liecaiise I am 
King of the Franks—but thus, hocau.se 1 am 
A Christian, and the servant of the Lord. 

WIKDttUDA. 

If that be all, meseoms j'c still may bo 
Brethren in arms. 

HA«JESU1.P1I. 

How so, iny gentle wife 1 
wisnauDA. 

Why, if by such a fair and gentle path 
As he hath spoken, Christ would lead us all 
Into tlie arms of the eternal Father, 

IIo'iV should a faithful heart refuse to follow ! 

HAGENUIPH. 

Thou spoakest strange and startling words, my love. 

WIKUmiDA. 

Oh, if I be tby love, thou follow mo 

Where I would lead thy stops. With thee I lied 

'fo the rough shelter of the wildoriicss ; 

(kune thou with mo to bright and rosy meadows, 

'I'o Faradi.sc, the garden of our Chri.st. 

Of that, and of full many beauteous things, 

(>iir guest instructed me, 

While thou wert holding converse with the Haxou.s. 

II.VOESUI.l'H. 

I follow thee. And noble king, I pray you. 

Help forward this my gentle love and mo 
To fuller knowledge of the ways of Christ. 

CUAKIEMAONR. 

With my whole heart, my brother ! 

Enter Frank knifthU, soldier.i, and icondnu n, all 
^'spcakiixj at once. 

Ood he thank'd ! 

The king ! The king ! -And there, a Baxou knave ! 
Lay hands on him and foke him. 

H.VCEaULPIt. 

Iloyal brother, 

llear'st thou the angry boasting of the.se men ( 
Methinks we shall have need of our good swords. 

Co in, sweet wife, till we luivc dealt with them. 

OIIAllLEMAaKB. 

T t needs not now. Peace there, my soldiers, peace 1 
Sec, I have hunted down, for God's dear service, 

This knightly stag and this most tender doc ; 

No prince did ever take a costlier prey. 

But thou, my gentle hostess, why so pale I 
There is nought now to foar. 

WISORODA. 

To fear !—Oh, no; 

The wife of Hagenulph is pot so fearful. 

eBAF.I.EHACiSE. 

Howl—^nay, I guess ! The flashing of thine eye 
Iloth burned into mine heart, like lightning. Thsie, 
Before our feces, stands the murderer! 

WINOKCDA. 

What murderer meanest thou, my noldc lord ? 


CnABI.EMAGS’E. 

Him who did slay thy brother by the stream. 

WIJtnKClJA. 

1 cannot lie. 'TLs trno, he stands before me. 

CHARLEMAOKE. 

That churl with matted locks ? 

WINUREDA. 

The same, my lord; 

lie with the glaring cj’cs and busliy brows.* 
Cll.vni.E.MAGKB. 

Draco, come forth ! Know'st thou this noble lady ] 

See, bis cheek whitens with the sense of guilt! 

Ho i.s condemned. Disarm him, lead him hcncc, 

-And knit him to the nearest w'illow-troc; 

No more shall he behold the golden sun.— 

A'et hold! 

^\'indruda, fair avenger, 1 did proiiiiso 
To give the guilty wretch into thy hands. 

Lo, there he stands ! judge thou, and take tby vcngc.aneo. 

WINOUODA. 

•Sir, sir, thou ladest mo with hountcoiiK gifts ; 

[Me glaiith sik'iii muliik. 
Ycl arc they lieavy in these feeble haiid.s. 

Thatiks, noble sire ! The tu'iniiual is pardoned. 

CIIARIEMAGKE. 

I’ardoncd . I hc-ird not rightly. 

wj SDRonA. 

Yes, my bird. 

1 )idst thou not toll roc thus!—“ Much Christ hatl. taught. 
But his first law wiis love to all mmikiiul. 

And free forgivoneiss of our cnemte.s." 
lAiin am I to ascend that wondrous momilaiu, 
rjion the top of which smiles Paradise. 

True, the first step is somewhat difliciilt, 

Vet feel I, as my spirit stirs within me. 

The path grows smoother as it ri.scs higher. 

eUAREEMAUKK. 

Ah, thou choice flower, in Cod's owu ganh-u pir.ulcd! 
.'’'■.veetly and richly sliall thou bloom bouceforih 
Beside the waters of the land of Aix. 

I );aeo, he free, but fly the path of Ch.arlos; 

\Vhcrc'cr we meet thy life shall pay Iha forfeit, 

!; ;fauBo it is my place to judge my pooi))(;. - 
Follow me now; morn sparkles hriglitly o'er ii<; 

Dca.r friends, 'twill now be mine to play the h<jst, 

IIAGENOtVH. 

There .stand:! your lioi'se, my noble lord. And here 
My I'aithful Lighifoot, my good hattlc-steed. 

Who, wore he driven friiin his master's .side, ^ 

Would die of grief. I pray you tell mo this— 
r.s it forbiddi.'ii by I bo lau's of Christ 
Ti> tend such noble creatures, .and to love them '! 
CllAai.EMAONE. 

Nay, Cliri.st was love itself, which, as a founhiin 
i'lire ami unsullied, waters all Ihiugs living. 

ITA<.iENUI,l>lt. 

Ivight earnestly I long to be a Christian. 

ClIAUl.nM.VUSR. 

Yes, friend, in thine .and in Wiudruda's heart 
Cod's hand lialh showered his Ke(;!l al.iaulantly ; 

Soiuve halli Heaven's door sent foj-vh its quiekcniiig rain. 
When, lo ! the harvest brightens on the jd-ain. 

Come, follow me, my children ! 

[L'.ci Kid ijiium. 


3Kcnftmg for ilje l^oung. 


THE FIAIWBJI CIllL. 

Part II. 

“ That is right, Helen,” said Mrs, Campbell, 
“ never be satisfied with doing a little, wb&n there 
in a possibility of doing a great deal. Many people 
lose the time in u,scless regrets that they can do no 
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good in the woi-ld, wliicli might be employed in the 
actual work of serving their fcllou-creatares, if 
they would only rouse themselves, and apply their 
energies to the task. You must go and see Mrs. 
Wayne, by all means. 

Helep waited impatiently till her mother was at 
liberty, and thev set out for Mrs. Wayne’s. They 
had little difficulty in finding the house; and after 
groping t^eir way up the dark stairs, were ad¬ 
mitted to the miserable room in wbich tbe sick 
woman lay. A few claps were smouldering on tbe 
hearth, and the apartment was cold and comfort¬ 
less. Mrs. Wayne lay on a bard bed, and Harriet 
sat at the window, sewing; but the most distressing 
object ill the room was the blind child. She was 
probably eight years old; but scanty food, a close 
room, and no exercise in the open air, had made 
her cheek pale, and wasted her slender frame in so 
pitiable a degree, that she a2>peared much younger. 

Mrs. Harwood, after mentioning her name, and 
explaining the reason of her visit, sat down by the 
bed-side, and listened to a tale of suffering, poverty, 
and sorrow, told in simjilc language, that found its 
way at once to the hearts of those who heard it. 
She saw' that the poor woman and her children 
were objects ivortliy of her care and kindness; and 
Helen, the ardent, generous Helen, set no bounds 
to all she intended to do for them. When they 
came away, she silently slipped a piece of silver 
into the hand of the little girl, wishing it had 
been ten times as much, and pi’omising to come 
the next day and bring something which her mother 
had thought would be a comfort in sickness. 

Next day, as soon as her usual tasks were over, 
Helen prepared to execute a design which had 
occurred to her the preceding night. 

“ Mother,” said she, going into the pantry, where 
Mr.s. Harwood was occupied, “did you notice how 
tliinly that poor child was dressed yesterday ? She 
had only a light uiusliii frock on; and with that 
little bit of fire in the hearth, it made me cold to 
look at her.” 

“ I did not observe her dress particularly,” said 
Mrs. Harwood. 

“ You were talking with Mrs. Wayue, ami did 
not think so much of Eliza, but I did,’and for this 
Gold weather it was really awful.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Harwood, smiling at Helen’s 
earnestness, wliich she knew was the prelude to 
ouc of her “ grand plans “ I wi.sli we could do 
something tomnkethepoovchild more comfortable.” 

“ That was just what I wa.s thinking about all 
the way home,” said Helen, “ and last night it 
occurred to me how it might be done. If you will 
, give me that old merino dress of Emclinc’s, I will 
sponge it off, and mend the sleeves, and sew on 
some hooks and eyes, and make (juite a decent 
thing of it, and I do believe it will fit that blind 
child exactly; for though she is a gooddc.al thinner 
■ Gian Emmy, and I suppose not so tall, yet I think 
it will do nicely—don’t you?” 

“ I should think not, ” replied her mother, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ at least, I should not imagine you could, 
without some altering, make the dress o’f a tall, fat 
girl, fit the person of a short, thin one. However, 
my dear,” she added, seing Helen looked a little 
damped, “ you are at liberty to ti^'. I really com¬ 
mend your ingenuity, and will give you the frock 
very cheerfully, if you can do anything with it." 

“ I will try, at any rate,” said Helen, “ even if I 
should not .snccced.’’* 


Helen skipped lightly up stairs, and from an old 
trunk in the attic, soon drew forth the well worn 
and faded merino, and applied herself most indus¬ 
triously to the task of repairing it—rubbing off the 
spots, which were neither “few nor fer between ”— 
darning here, and piecing there, while a most en¬ 
ticing volume lay within her reach all the time; 
till at last it was completed, and she held it up 
in triumph, saying, “Look,mother—^look, Cornelia 
—is not that a good job ?” 

“ Very good, inoecd, Helen, and I must praisey our 
patience and perseverance,” said Mrs. Harwood. 

As svmn as dinner was over, Helen pinned up 
her intended gift, with a few other articles that 
Mrs. Harwood could spare, and carried them herself 
to the blind child. 

'The pleasure which they gave the little girl, who 
passed her hand over the dress to ascertain its form 
and texture—the thanks of Mrs. Wayne, and the 
joy which sparkled in Harriet’s eyes—fully repaid 
Helen for her morning’s work. When tried on, 
too, the dress fitted more nicely than she had hoped 
it would; and after the bestowal of another shilling, 
which Cornelia had desired her to give, Helen 
returned home—her cheeks glowing wim exercise— 
her heart beating with the satisfaction of having 
done her duty, and her spirits as gay and lightsome 
as a bird. 

Bill Helen’s intere.st in the family of Mrs. Wayne 
did not end here. She uas constantly thinking of 
something by which they might be benefited; and, 
for so young a girl, it was .surprising to observe 
the many expedients by wbich she effected her 
purpose. Mrs. Wayne had now so far recovered, 
as to be able to assist in the sewing which Mrs. 
Camiibell Imd jirocurcd for Harriet; but for this 
the iiaymcnt was so small, as scarcely to provide 
them with necessary food and fire; and lleleii's 
purse, never very bountifully supplied, was now 
comf)!etcly drained. When Christmas came, how¬ 
ever, a gold piece found its way most mysteriously 
into her pocket, which mystery was easily solved, 
by the remembrance that grandpapa was paying 
them a visit, and had exhibited some of these very 
pieces a few days before; and this addition to ber 
income jiroved a very seasonable relief to our gene¬ 
rous but improvident Helen. Her protfigfe, the 
flower girl, was, at that time, greatly in want of 
shoes; and Helen felt so happy in being able to 
supiily them, that even the pretty muff for which 
Cornelia had exchanged a little golden coin similar 
to her own, had not the power to excite her envy 
or regret; although, it must be confessed, she did 
occasionally wish that some one would buy its 
fellow, w'hich lay most provokingly in the furrier’s 
window', that she passed every day, and seemed to 
ask her, as plainly as a muff' coM speak, to walk 
in and purchase it, when she had all Gie inclination, 
but not the ability to do so. 

In the mean time the heliotrope, and Coimelia’s 
beautiful jessamine, continued to flourish, in the 
warm and sunny window where they stood, while the 
geraniums, rose-tree, and myrtle, lifted their green 
heads aspiringly, as if they longed to rival their new 
associates—and Helen watched them all with pride 
and pleasure, ’Tlie heliotrope was in full bloom, 
the rose-tree had six or e^ht buds just ready to 
burst open, and t^ geraniums were preparing to 
expand their crimson blossoms also, when the girk 
received on invitation to a party given by n»dr 
friend Anna Clayton. , ^ 
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After some hesitation, Mrs. Harwood gave her 
consent, and the invitation was accepted. 

“ We mast dress with as little expense as possi¬ 
ble,” said Cornelia. 

“ I know that,” said Helen, “ and I think our 
white dresses would do.” 

“ With scarlet sashes?” 

“ Yes, if you Iike.’’i<f 

“ The cheapest plan we can fall on,” said Cor¬ 
nelia, “ and I suppose the best: they set Avell, and 
only want washing; but then we must have shoes 
and gloves.” 

“ 1 have shoes that will answer,” said Helen, 
“ but no gloves.” 

“ And I want both; but have very little money.” 

“ May-be I can spare you some’ of mine,” said 
Helen, taking out her purse, and emptying the 
contents on the table. “ I have—let me sec—four, 
six, cighti ten—^ten shillings left of my Christmas- 
pieee. And you—” 

“ Have a dollar, which awit Sarah gave me the 
other day, for some little jobs I did for her.” 

“ That will buy your shoes, and I have enough 
for our gloves.” 

“ Oh! will you lend me as much as will get 
them?” said Cornelia; “ I will return it with the 
first money I have.” 

“ We shall both get a luck-penny when uncle 
•lohn arrives,” said Helen. And this being settled, 
the girls carried their dresses down stairs, to Diana, 
with a request that she would do them up in her 
“ best style;” and then came back, to look over 
sundry boxes of ribbons, and other nick-nacks, and 
consider in what further way they might improve 
their appearance at Mrs. Clayton’s, on the following 
evening. 

“ I wish,” said Cornelia, after tying up several 
bows of pink, and blue, and green ribbons, and dis¬ 
posing them about her trim little person, “ that we 
had some artificial flowers ; a wreath of pink buds, 
for the hair, would be so pretty I” 

“ Ah! we must not think of that,” said Helen. 

“How would natural flowers answer?” asked 
Cornelia, glancing towards the window. “Wreaths 
of jessamine, for instance, with heliotrope and 
geranium interspersed; they would be charming— 
would they not?” 

“ Do you think so?” said Helen, thoughtfully, 
as if she Were trying to decide whether the pleasure 
of wearing a wreath would compensate tor the loss 
of her beloved flowers. 

“ Oh, beautiflil! ” said Cornelia, delighted with 
the thought; “ nothing could be prettier. Come, 
Helen, I will give the jessamine, if you will add the 
others; and 1 will make the wreaths just before we 
go.” 

“ It seems utmost a pity to destroy them, just 
when they are looking so well,” said Helen, going 
to the window, and gazing with evident admiration 
upon her favourites. 

“ Dear me! what on earth are they good for, 
except to be used in that w'ay?” replied her sister. 

“ I would as lief tear mine all to pieces, if I wanted 
to wear it.” 

“ I would not,” said Helen, “ because the pleasure 
of wearing them would only last a few hours, and 
then be over entirely. But, I’ll tell you what I 
will do," she added, seeing Cornelia looked disap¬ 
pointed—“ I will give you enough for a wreath for 
yourself.” 

“ Oh I it was not only for myself that I spoke,” 


said Cornelia, turning away; “ I thought yon would 
like one too. I don’t wish you to break your 
plants just to please me.” 

“ Well, then,” said Helen, “ if you think so, I 
will wear a wreath just to show my uillingness to 
part with them.” And Cornelia, satisfied at having 
effected her own, though at the expense of her 
sister’s wishes, recovered her good humour, and 
went on to describe the manner in which the wreaths 
should he arranged. 

The girls had determined upon a walk together, 
the next morning, in search of gloves, when their 
mother was suddenly called to the bedside of a 
sick friend, living in a distant part of the city, and 
a double portion of household duty falling, in conse¬ 
quence, upon them, Cornelia was obliged to go 
alone, leaving Helen in charge of the house and 
ehildrcu. 

She had scarcely been gone when Helen was told 
that a girl wished to see her. It was Harriet 
Wayne, 'flic moment Helen saw the face of the 
flower girl, she knew that something had occurred. 
Harriet’s eyes were swollen, and red with weeping, 
and when she began to speak, her tears flowed 
.afresh. Helen gave her n seat close by the fire, 
for she was shivering with cold, and eagerly asked 
what had happened; and, ns well as her broken 
words would allow, Harriet explained, that the 
person from whom their little room was hired, had 
become importunate for the rent, which was now 
three weeks in arrears; that her mother not having 
been paid for her work, had occasioned the delay, 
and their landlord declared, if the money was not 
forthcoming by five o'clock, they should do turned 
into the street. 

“ And I am in so much misery, I don’t know 
where to turn, or what to do,” said the poor girl. 
“ We have worked so hard, mother and I, and Liza 
loo, and sold all our best things one after another, 
to raise the money, and gone without food, and 
done our best to pay; and now, though he knows 
all that, he means to turn ns out of doors, 1 think 
part of the money would satisfy him, till mother 
gets paid I’or her work. He has never been so 
impatient before: hut his wife has seen yo.u and 
Mrs. Harwood on the stairs, and bethinks w'chnve 
rich friends, who will do anything for ns we ask, 
for he said if wc could get doctors when we were 
sick, and wood when we were cold (Mrs. Campbell 
sent us a load last month), we could get rent, if wo 
liked, in the same way.” 

“ What a horrid creature 1 ” exclaimed Helen, 

“ to think of leaving you without a shelter, and 
that poor little blind child so helpless ; ho will be 
punished fur it some day himself, I know. But 
how shall I get you some money?” she continued; 

“ I have not one farthing left-—I gave the last to 
Cornelia about an hour a^o, What shall Ido?” 
And as she glanced round the apartment in her 
perplexity, her eyes rested upon the stand of 
flowers. 

To sacrifice them to the necessities of Harriet 
and her mother, was the thought and determination 
of an instant; and although there was also a mo¬ 
mentary struggle in Helen's breast at the i^a of 
parting with them, together with the reflection of ^ 
what Cornelia might say upon her return, yet she 
quelled them both immediately: her genecotM feel¬ 
ings W'ould not permit her to retain ^«i her 
cherished plants, when she might, by their means, 
dry the tears, and lighten the burden of the 
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afflicted; and Cornelia, she felt sure, would easily 
forgive her, when she knew all the circumstances. 
Sending Emeline, therefore, for a large basket, she 
placed her own flowers carefully in it, and after 
affixing a price to each, and cheering the grateful 
and astonished girl "dth the hope of selling them 
. all in a few hours, and thus securing a part, at least, 
of the landlord’s demand, Helen accompanied her 
down stairs, bent her head once more over her 
fragrant treasures, inhaled for. an instant their 
sweet perfume, and when the hall door had closed 
upon them, covered her, face with her hands, and 
burst into tears. 

But Helen’s tears flowed not long. The consci¬ 
ousness of having performed her duty—the satis¬ 
faction arising from the thought of having soothed 
the sorrows and relieved the wants of a sullering 
fellow-creature, speedily dried them. 

Harriet Wayne, in the meantime, with her basket 
of flowers, and a lightened heart, had pursued her 
way through several streets in the vicinity, and 
inquired at many of the finest dwellings, and not a 
few of the humbler ones, without obtaining a single 
purchaser. She was on the point of returning to 
Helen, hopeless and weary, when the door of a 
handsome house in Broadway' w.is opened hy a 
waiter, and H.arriet determined to make one more 
effort; she therefore ascended tlie steps, aud in .a 
low voice made her request. 

The man, wlio was busy at the time, answered 
hei' gruffly, they had “ enough of such trumpery 
in the house already.” 

At this moment a Lady descended the staircase, 
and as she crossed the hall, caught a glimpse of 
the sad face, and heard the mournful and apolo¬ 
gizing tone of the flower girl. 

“ Who is there, Robert?” she asked. 

“ Only a girl with plants, ma’am.” 

“ Did you tell her I wo\ild not buy them? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Poor thing! h.as she gone ! ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

But Ilarriet liad not gone. The soft voice and 
kind e.xpression of the striiiigor lady', with that dire¬ 
ful necessity which gives strength and energy to 
the weakest, inspired lier with courage, and step¬ 
ping into the hall, she said— 

“ It would be a great charity if yoti woidd take 
them, ma'am ; and they arc very cheap.” 

“ You look pale and tired, my poor girl,” .said 
the lady; “ sit down—are you sick ?” 

“ I am sick with trouble, m.a’ani," replied 
JIarrict, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ That is the worst kind of sickness,’’ said the 
lady, kindly; “ ami tvill the sale of these flowers 
relieve you?” 

“ Oh, yes! it will help me to pay .a debt, and 
keep my mother and little sister from wanting a 
home to-night.” 

I have more plants now than I e,an attend to,” 
replied the lady; “ but if so much depends upon 
yptir disposing of tliese, I believe I must lake them.” 

Harriet expressed her thanks, aud modestly 
named her price for each. 

“ Set them upon the table, then,” said the lady, 
taking out her purse, “ and Robert will carry them 
away presently. But what is this ? ” she continued, 
'as Harriet lifted the rose-tree from the basket,— 
“ Helen Harwood! how came that name upon this 
pot? I hope you have come honestly by the 
flowers." 


“ Honestly! ” exclaimed the girl, looking up in 
surprise at the person who addressed her: “ 01), 
yes! I am poor, ma’am, very poor, but dishonest' 
I hope I shall never be.’’ 

“ Then how came you by a flower-pot with 
Helen Harn ood’s name upon it ? " 

“ 1 did not know it was there,” said the girl, 

“ but if you please, ma’am, I will tell you all about 
it;” aud immediately commencing her simple, but 
sorrowful story, she told of all Helen’s Idnancss to 
herself and her blind sister—of the landlord's im ¬ 
perative demand—of all she had suffered in conse¬ 
quence of it; and concluded with the generous 
surrender which her young benefactress had made 
to meet the emergency. 

Mrs. Clayton, for it was none other than Helen’s 
friend, listened with asto)ushment to the flower 
girl’s history. She could scarcely believe that a 
young girl of fourteen could be capable of such 
perfect disinterestedness. She thought, would her 
own Anna have acted thus, anil been willing to 
sacrifice any of her d.arling possessions under simi¬ 
lar circumstances; and paying for the plants so 
liberally, as to secure tlie full amount requisite for 
the landlord, desired Ilarriet to say nothing on her 
return to Mrs. Harwood’s, except that she had sold 
them; promising that Helen herself should be no 
loser hy the transaction. 

When Cornelia returned from shopping, and 
entered her own room, her surprise and chagrin at 
the sight of the empty flower stand, and the conse¬ 
quent loss of her anticipated wreath, may be 
im.agined; nor did she hc.sitatc to express her di.s- 
appoiutment, or even to upbraid her si,slcr for 
what she had done, although Helen assured her, 
that nothing but such a sacrifice ou her part could 
have saved Mrs. Wayne aud her children from utter 
misery. But Cornelia, whoso kind feelings were 
too frequently blunted by selfishness, felt at pre¬ 
sent particularly vexed—her appeariincc, upon thi.s 
evening, being a matter of special importance; nor 
was it until she bad discovered that a wreath, com¬ 
posed of jessamine alone, would be equally be¬ 
coming, that her sinilc.s and good Inimour were 
restoi'cd. 

To give a lengthened account of the display at 
Mrs. Clayton's—to tell of the lights, the music, and 
the gailj'-di’cssed company, would be an almost 
impossible task; for on all sides were fair and 
happy faces, and the sound of merry voice.s; and 
young hearts )vcre throbbing with pleasure, and 
light steps tripping iu the tlmeo; and Cornelia's 
anticipations might have been more than realized, 
bad she not found herself among the most plainly 
attired of the guests; aud save the warm greeting 
bestowed upon them both, bj' Mrs. CJlaytou and 
the smiling Anna, but little noticed in the gay and 
brilliant throng. 

Of the two, however, Helen was tlic leagt affected 
by these outward circumst.ances. Admiration she 
never expected, and consequently was quite indif¬ 
ferent; and as Mrs. Clayton was particularly atten¬ 
tive, she soon forgot all the annoyance her dress 
might have occasioned, and enjoyed the entertaui- 
ment as much as some of those upon whom she 
had gazed at first, with a little, veriy little, envy. 

Helen, too, carried within her heart that talisman 
of happiness, the memory of a good deed, and the 
sunshine of an approving conscience gave lustre to 
her eye, and animation to her countenance. She 
little dreamed who had been the purchaser of her 
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flowers, for Harriet Had strictly maintaint^ the 
nect^y e^om^ by Mrs. Clayton. ButVheii 
supper was announced, and #ie compiu^y proceeded 
to on adjobdAg room, great was Hden's astonish¬ 
ment; for ia the centre of a table, richly spread 
with tempting viands, appeared the rhenshed 
plants; and while she stood in mute surprise, Mrs. 
Clayton said aloud, “ You find old friends, Helen, 
where yon least expected to do so. They have 
nccompfished the benevolent purpose for wbich 
they left you, and to-morrow morning,will return 
to your safe keeping,” 

“ Ob! Mrs. Clayton, was it you who bought 
them?” exclaimea Helen, forgetting, at the mo¬ 
ment, by how many strangers was surrounded; 
and then checking herself, she stepped into a recess 
near Her, from which she might, unobserved, survey 
her y^overed treasures, and feel convinced that 
she T^as really wide awake, and not in a delusive 
dream. 

The story of the flower girl, and Helen’s gene¬ 
rosity, soon circulated among the guests, Mrs. 
Clayton having purposely mentioned it to those 
near her; and Helen soon found herself so much of 
a heroine, that she was not sorry when her father 
whispered it was tune to bid good night and return 
home. 

The next morning came Robei’t, Mrs. Clayton’s 
coloured waiter, with the recovered flowers, to 
w'hich had been added as many from her kind 
friend's valuable collection ns Helen could take 
charge of. A superb japonica now filled the spot 
previously occupied by Cornelia’s jessamine, which, 
stripped of its fragrant blossoms, and shorn of all 
its beauty, was thrust into an obscure corner, to 
make room for its elegant successor; while Cornelia 
herself was taught the lesson, that human beauty 
is, at best, only a perishing flower, but the benevo¬ 
lent feelings of the heart, when cherished and 
warmed into lil'e and action, have a loveliness that 
is unfading, and a fragrant odour that can never 
pass away. 

Pfiry, 

[In Original Poetry, tlio Name, real or nasumed, oftlie .\uilior, is 
))rinled in Small Capitals iiniler the title; In Se!e<t;ioiis, it Is 
iirintcd in Italics at the end.] 

EARL SINCLAIR. 

TrarisJnted from the German of Orh/en’chl ijrr, 

Aj Mrs. HiwKEii, MoutvessT.itv. 

Earl Sinclair sailed from ScottUli land, 

Par Noroway to liravc: 

Ho sloops in Gtildbrand s rocky stniinl. 

Low in a gory grave. 

Earl Sinclair sailed the billowy sea. 

To war for Swedish gold: 

“ God speed thy warrior-hearts and thee, 

And auell the Northmen bold!'' 

The moon lieam'd in her cloudy rave, 

Tbe night winds rushed along; 

And wild beneath the thrilling wave 
Come up the mermaid's tong: 

Home, Scottish man, my warning trust, 

A doom is on thy way; 

If thou ahalt touch dark Norway's coast, 

Thy fame is Bed for aye I" 

" How loathfORie souiuls thy boding song 1 
I hate thee while I dread: 

Were Uioa my Shatled towors among, 

The rack ahonld be thy bed I” 




He sailed a day, and two, and three, 

He and bia warrior band ; 

Tlie fourth sun saw him pass the sea. 

And touch the Noroway land. 

On Rorasdart shore his heart was fain 
To triumph or to fall, 
lie and his twice seven hundred men, 

The trusty and the tall. 

Ah, stern and haughty was their wrath, 
Cnwl with sword and spear; 

Nor hoary age could cheek their path, 

Nor widow’d woman’s teHr. 

Witli many n death the balics they slew, 
Tliough to the breast they clung; 

And awful tidings, sad and fine. 

Echoed on voice and tongue. 

On rock and Idll the beacon glared 
That told of danger nigh; 

The Northman’s breast was boldly bared,— 
The Soot must stand or die. 

The warriors of the Innd .arc fni', 

'I'lioy and their kingly lord; ^ 

Yet sliame to him that shuns the war, ' 
Or fears the stranger horde. 

They move—they meet—tlio Yewmon liost, 
Their hearts arc stern and free; 

Tliey gather on Dretialbigli’s co.wt-- 
The Scut sh.'iil yield or flee. 

Tlic r,Bilge flows in Leydh-Iand 
Where Kringen's Arches bind. 

Thither they m.vrcli, the fated 
A silent tomb to llnil. 

Tlie forest holds each feeble frame 
Far from the warrior-foe, 

And kelpies of tlie waters came 
And sltrouded lliem with simwl 

In iinslauglit first Earl Sinclair died, 

And ceased his haughty breath ; 

Stem sport for Scottish men to Iiiile, 

God shield them from the death! 

Como forth, conic forth, ye Nortlinicn true 
l.iglit be your hearts to-day 1 
Fain wovild tlie Scots ilic waters blue 
lletweeii the hiiltle lay! 

Tlie ranks yield to that fiery slnriii. 

On high the ravens sail; 

Ah me I for every quivering form 
A Scottish wife shall wail 1 

I'hey came, a Iiost with life and lircatli: 

None, iioiio return'd to say, 

Ilow fares the Foemaii in tlie sliiru 
Wlio wars with Noroway! 

Tiierc is a mound by Lange's tide, 

The N'ortlimaii gases near : 

His eye is briglit, but not with pride— 

It glistens witli a tear I 


iilisceUaneous. 


** I Imvc here made only a nosegay of eiillcd (lowers, and 
have iirought nothing of my own, but the string that tiea 
j tli«in.”~3?onl«iyne. __ 

I 

■ OEOHCIE THE TITItta's VISIT TO WETMOETH, OS RECOVKIip'O 

j riioM Ills ILI.SESS IN 1789. 

j " The jonmey to Weymouth was one Koeao of testlvi^ 
' .and rejoicing. The people were everytThera erfte^, 
I and everywhere deliglitou. Wo passed ^lislmry, where 
' a magnificent arch tvtis creeled, of festoons of flowers^ 
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fot tbe King’s carriage to pass under, inottoed with, 
"^e King- restoreil,’ and ‘Long live the King,’ in three 
divisions. The green bowmen, (foresters habited in 
green, and each with a bugle horn,) who hatl met his 
Mtjesty at the entrance of the New B'orest, and, accord¬ 
ing to an old law, had presented him with two milk- 
white greyhounds, peculiarly decorated, accompanied 
the train thus far; and the clothiers and manufacturers 
hero met it, dressed out in white loose frocks, flowere, 
and ribbons, with sticks or caps emblematically decorated 
fVom their several manufactories. And the acclamations 
with wliich the King was received among them!—it w'as 
a rapture past description. At lllandford there was 
nearly the same ceremony. At every gentleman’s seat 
which we passed, the owners and their families stood at 
the gate, and their guests or neighbours were in car¬ 
riages all round. At Dorchester the crowd seemed still 
increased. The houses there liavc the most ancient 
appearance of any tliat arc inhabited that I have hap¬ 
pened to see: and inhabited they were indeed ! every 
window sash was removed, for face above face to peep 
out; and every old balcony, and all tbe leads of the 
houses, seemed turned into booths for fairs.” 

“ July Gloucester House, which wo now inhabit, 

at Weymouth, is situated in front of the sea, and the 
sands of the bay before it are perfectly smooth and soft. 
The whole to^vn, and Mcleomb Regis, and half the county 
of Dorset, seemed assembled to welcome their Majesties. 

.The King is in delightful health, and much 

improved spirits. All agree he never looked better. 
The loyalty of all this place is excessive; they have 
dressed out every street with labels of “ God save the 
King!” all the shops liave it over their doors; all the 
children wear it in their caps, all the labouverein their 
hats, and all the sailors in their voices ; for they never 
approach the house without shouting it aloud, nor see 
the King or his shadow, without beginning to huzza, 
and going on to three cheers. The l)athing-machincs 
make it their motto over all their windows; and those 
bathers that belong to the royal dippers wear it in 
l)andeaus on their bonnets, to go into the sea; and 
have it again in large letters round their waists, to 
encounter the waves. Flannel dresses tucked up, and 
no shoes nor stockings, with bandeaus and girdles, have 
a most singular appearance; and when first I surveyed 
these loyal nj-mphs it was with some difficulty that I 
kept my features in order. Nor is this all. Think hut 
of the surprise of his Majesty when, the first time of his 
bathing, ho had no sooner popiied his royal head under 
water than a band of music, concealed in a neighbour¬ 
ing machine, struck up ‘Uod save great George our 
King!' 

“One thing, however, was a little unlucky;—avhen 
the Mayor and burgesses came with the address, they 
requested leave to kiss hands. This was graciously 
accorded; but the Mayor lulvancing, in the common 
way, to take the Queen's hand, as he might that of my 
Lady Mayoress, Colonel Gwynn, who stood by, whispered, 

‘ You must kneel, sir!’ He found, however, that he 
took no notice of the hint, but stood erect. As Ite 
pa.s8cd him in his way back, the Colonel said, ‘ You 
should have knelt, sir !’—‘ Sir,’ answered the poor man, 

‘ I cannot .'—‘ Everybody does, sir.’—‘ Sir, I have a 
wooden leg I’—Poor man! ’twas such a surprise; and 
such an excuse os. no one could dispute. But the 
al^urdity of the matter followed;—all the rest did the 
same;, t^ing tiro same privilege, by the example, 
without the same or any cause !’’—A/i-ss Buniey’s Diary, 

TB£ FUCHSIA TKEH. 

Hk. SsEPREiin, the respectable and well-informed 
conservator of the Botanical Ganletts at Liverpool, gives 
the fdlowing ourions account of the introrluctiou of that 
elegant little flowering shrub, the Fuchsia, into our 
English green-housOB and parlour windows. Old Mr. 
Lee, a nurseryman and gardener, near Loudon, well 
known fifty or sixty years ago, was one day showing his 


variegated treasures to a friond, who suddenly turned 
to him, and declared, “ Well, yon liave not in your ool- 
lection a prettier flower ihim t saw thia thoming at 
Wapping.”—Nor and pray what waa this pheenix 
likel”—“Why, the plant was elcrant, and the flowere 
hung in rows like tassels from the pendant branches; 
their colour the richest crimson; in the centre a fold of 
deep purple,” and so forth. Particular directions being 
demoudea and given, Mr. Lee posted off to Wapping, 
where he at once perceived tltat the plant was now in 
this part of the worbl. He saw and admired. Entering 
the house, lie said, “ My good woman, this is a nice 
plant, I should like to buy it.”—" I could not sell it for 
no money, for it was brought me from the West Indies 
by my husband, who has now left again, and I innst 
keep it for his sake.”—“ But I must liave it.”—“ No, 
Sir!”—“ Here,” emptying his pocket, “ here are gold, 
silver, copper;” (his stock was something more than 
eight guineas.)—“Wcll-a-day! but this is a power of 
monej', sure and sure.”—“ 'Tis yours, and the plant is 
mine; and, my good dame, you shall hare one of the 
first young ones I rear, to keep for your husband’s sake.” 
—“ Alack, alack!”—“ You shall, I say, by Jove!” A 
coach was called, in which was safely deposited our florist 
and his seemingly dear purchase. His first work was 
to null off and utterly destroy every vestige of blossom 
ana blossom-bud; it was divided into cuttings, which 
were forced in bark-beds, and hot-beds; were rc-dividcd, 
and sub-divided. Eveiy effort was used to multiply the 
plant. By the commencomont of the next flowering-- 
Hcason, Mr. Lee was the delighted pos.se88or of 800 
Fuchsia plants, all giving promise of blossom. The two 
which opened first, were removed into his show-house, 
A lady came;—“ Why, Mr. Taje, my dear Mr. Lee, where 
did you get this charming flower I”—“ Hem! ’Us a new 
thing, my lady—pretty, is it not 1”—“ Pretty,! 'tis lovely. 
Its price 1”—“A guinea—thank your ladyship;" and 
one of the two plants stood proudly in her ladyship's 
boudoir. “ My dear Charlotte, where did you getl” 
&c. &c.—“ Oh 1 ’tis a new thing; I saw it at old Lee's ; 
pretty, is it not Pretty! ’tis beautiful! Its price 1” 
—“ A guinea; there was another left.” The visitor’s 
horses smoked off to the suburb; a third flowering- 
plant stood on the .spot whence the first had been taken. 
The second guinea was paid, and the second chosen 
Fuchsia atlorned the drawing-room of her secouil lady¬ 
ship. The scene repeated as now comers saw, and 
were attracted by the beauty of the plant. New eliariots 
flow to the gates of old Lee’s nursery-ground. Two 
Fuch.siaa, young, graceful, and bursting into healthy 
flower, were constantly seen on the same spot in his 
repository. 

He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor's wife 
by tlie promised gift; l)Ht ere the flower-season closed, 
300 golden guineas chinked in his pnrse, the pixxlucc 
of the single shrub of tbe widow of Wappingthe reward 
of tbe taste, decision, skill, and perseverance of old 
Mr. Ijoe. 

Tns greatest of modem philosophers (^con) declares 
that “ he would rather believe all the fables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this uni¬ 
versal frame is without mind.”—A'tewart. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OP NIEBUHR* 

Wb have of late been led to feel great compaasion for 
those poor victims—celebrated men. Daily does the 
press, in order to gratify the caprices of a restless and 
insatiate curiosity, deliver them up to our tender mer¬ 
cies, bound hand and foot,—stripped naked, both mind 
and body. They know not what it is to have rest or 
privacy ; their abode is thrown open to cveiy prying 
eye; their life is like a book from which the covers 
hare been tom o&i and the pages scattered in the path 
of the casual finder. Solitude has no shade deep enough 
to riiut out the broad daylight of publicity; and the 
household gods have not wings laige enough to over¬ 
shadow them within the domestic sanctuary. But the 
celebrated man dies: surely the inquisition which has 
so harassed him during life, will pause before his 
grave. Not so. No sooner are his eyes closed, than, at 
the very moment, relations, friends, legatees direct and 
collateral, begin to ransack his manuscripts; to collect 


Ills notes, his unfinished letters, the fugitive tbougiits 
lie has put upon paper in sonic dream of fancy, the few 
unconnected pages he has dashed ofi;' as a refuge from 
the vapours. In vain docs some voice of a true friend 
interpose to ciy, “ All this is not worthy of him; you do 
not represent him really as he is, in those scattered 
fragments that you arc so lightly handing down to 
posterity. This Is the most vulnerable point of his 
mind; this is one of his momentaty dreams, one of 
his mistakes. You have no right to divulge thus what 
he would have kept secret,—to revive what he would 
have buried in oblivion. Your seal to servo him is 
treachery to him; your respect for all that he has 
written, or tried to write, is profanation.” 

It matters not. Tho celebrated man must submit to 
this degrading honour. The inmost folds, the most 
secret recesses, of his moral and physical nature most 
be invaded; the most minute analysis must be made of 
his impnlsm, of his whims, of his passions, of hit 
moments of excitement and his moments of depression. 
The mighty Homer must be seen adeep. Now, I 


( i ) Tra^lated ftom the JBtritt d$9 Diua Afondes. 
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Buiprke, and almost fear. Now he is busied with the 
internal policy of Prussia—now gives lessons to the 
Prince-Koyal—now takes an active part in the la¬ 
bours of the Scientific Academy of‘ Berlin, and of a 
philosophical society, of which Spalding, Savigny, and 
many other learned men were members. And, while 
thus devoting the greater part of his hours of labour to 
the social and scientific interests of Prussia, he still 
keeps an eye of uneasy observation on the movements 
now making in other countries. A passage, in one of 
his letters on the Norwegian constitution, shows what 
was at this time his political bias. 

“I am curious to see-tho constitution of Norway; 
probably it will be but a bungling piece of work, like 
that of Spain. Tho constitution-mongers are taking 
fresh courage; but their workmen so spoil their systems 
in working them up, that for some years their labours 
have fallen into discredit. The first point, the essential 
l>oint, ought to bo to make the people manly, noble, 
disinterested. What use is a representative system, if 
we want men capable of representing a country I This 
is the root of which the other should be the fruit; and 
when were fruits ever gathered from a tree that had no 
rootl Let cveiy statesman, every government, first 
labour to educate tho people, to render them intelli¬ 
gent, manly, generous. To dream of succeeding in this 
by mere regulations, is but fastening the horses to the 
back of the carriage, and expecting that they will draw 
it as well.” 

In the midst of his success as a writer and a states¬ 
man, in the midst of domestic tranquillity and happi¬ 
ness, Niebuhr was suddenly stricken to the heart; his 
wife, his still young and beautiful wife—his W'ife, the 
only woman ho had ever loved, was taken from him by 
death. He mourned her long; but the veiy-happiness 
which she had conferred upon him rendered his loneli¬ 
ness intolerable, and, with her memory still fi'csh iu his 
heart, he married again, and set out with his bride for 
Italy, liaving just been appointed ambassador at Nome. 
His abode in that county was quite painful to him: 
he arrived in the old Latium with the remembrance of 
its ancient heroic inhabitants; and tho great images of 
tho p.ist made the present appear paltry and insipid, 
liesidcs, he looked in vain for scientific labours, for 
literary society; he met nothing but formal parties, 
official dinnci's, the etiquette of the diplomatic world, 
the frivolous conversation of the drawing-rooms; and 
all this could only be distasteful to that thoughtful and 
elevated mind. Nor did he take any pains to conceal 
his unfavourable impressions. His weariness of every¬ 
thing around him was apparent in every lino that he 
wrote from Homo to his sister-in-law and Mends. “Life 
is so dull in Italy—^you can scalcoly conceive how dull. 
W hat avail to mo the works of art 1 I have unfortu¬ 
nately, like our ancient Romans, too little enthusiasm 
for art to live for it olono, and find in it compensation 
for all that my individual nature vainly seeks. In a 
place where the contemplation of the living world is 
painful, how con the mind, which delights and exults 
in studying the human heart,—how can it find, in the 
study of painting, of sculpture, of architecture, all that 
It needs'! Who can live upon spices and perfumes 
alone 1 Tho Itahans are a nation of walking coipses; 
they are to be pitied, and not despised, for they have 
been plunged thus low by inevitable misfortune. Intel¬ 
lect, science, every idea that.makes the heart beat 
warmly, every noble energy, is banished from its soil. 
Seek not there for hope, desire, effort, or even mirth; 
for I have never seen a people so little mirthful. At 
Venice, at Florence, indeed, we have found a few per¬ 
sons alive to a sense of their degradation,—aware, to a 
certain degree, of what they had once been, ‘from what 
height fklleu;’ but, hero, there is no trace of such a 
feeling; we meet with only a listless, aimless discontent, 
without hope, or even desire, of another order of thinga 
Here might you form an accurate idea of what tno 
Greeks were under Augustus and Tiberius.” 


At length he left Italy, and joyfully returned to 
Prussia/taking up his abode at Bonn, one of tho pret¬ 
tiest and most cheerful towns in Germany. At liberty 
once more to pursue his favourite studies, be again 
ascends the professor’s chair; he resumes those lectures 
on history which he had, with such re^et, discontinued 
for so long a time, and an ardent and studious youth 
^riy flock to him for instruction. His writings— 
ms erudite jrescarches—had given him a high rank in 
the literals world; his diplomatic services had obtained 
for him the esteem and the confidence of his king; 
and he had earned a moderate independence. To com¬ 
plete his liappiness he has a house filled with well- 
ohosen books, where his friends flock around him to 
converse upon the arts and sciences, and where he sees 
his lovely children growing up about him. 

This tranquirhappiness was first disturbed by a fire, 
which reduced his dwelling to ashes, and destroyed, a 
part of his books and manuscripts. Niebuhr boro his 
loss with firmness and resignation. But, some months 
afterthe revolution of July broke forth in France; and 
this fierce convulsion, with tho excitement it created in 
^nnany, produced in the mind of Niebuhr an anxious 
disquiet, which harassed him during the remainder of 
his life. As soon as tho first tidings of the three days 
of July reached him, he began to study the character of 
that protest of the people thus written iu blood, and 
his anxiety was deepened. Believing that the revolu- 
tionaiy movement would not be confined to Prance, he 
expected that it would bring on the most destructive 
war that modem times had yet known. 

Every day, at the hour when the courier arrived at 
Bonn, he experienced fresh agitation. He hastened to 
the public rooms to read the journals. He followed 
with intense interest the trial of the French ministers; 
and the speech of M. Sauzet was one of the last things 
beseemed to dwell upon with complaceu<n'. "Read,” 
said he to his friend, M. Claussen, “read the speech of 
M. Sauzet, he must bo a man of great power;—but I 
feel very unwell.” The fact was, that in returning from 
the public room on tho very evening ho had first read 
the speech, ho had caught cold. He was first attacked 
with a violent cough; then fever ensued; and four 
days after inflammation set in so violently, as to Icavo 
no hope of recovery. His wife was taken ill at the 
same time, and forced to leave him, after having at¬ 
tended on him with anxious solicitude. “Unhappy 
children” said Niebuhr, when he learned this addi¬ 
tional niisfortune, “to lose both parents at once. Oh, 
my cliildrcn, look up to God; for God alone can protect 
yon.” Ho expired on the 2d of January, 1831; and 
his wife, who had tottered, in the extremity of her 
wpkness, to his bedside to whisper to him a last word 
of love, to press for the last time his hand, died nine 
days after. Both wore buried in the same grave. The 
present King of Prussia, with pious hand, erected a 
monument to their memory. 


BRETON TEADITIONf?. 

Tun following tolo- is from a series of the local and 
popular traditions of Lower or Western Brittany, col¬ 
lected by M. Emile Souvestre, a popular French writer, 
and professing to be taken down from the mouths of 
the peasants themselves, and to bo given, as nearly as 
possible, in the manner, and even in the words, of the 
narrators. A alight notice of the locality, and its inha¬ 
bitants, may, perhaps, add to the interest with which 
the story will be tiead. 

In the first place, it may be observed of Lower 
Brittany, comprehending the four andent diqceses of 
Trggnier; St. Pol-de-Lfion, or L6on; Comou^llcs, or 
Quimpor-Corentin, (the former being the name of tho 
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digtrict, the latter of the cathedral town); and Vannes; 
that it ig, in respect of language, the Wales of France; 
the uneducated portion of the people not speaking 
French, but a Celtic dialed^ so little digsimilar to that 
of the principality, that it is even said the Welch and 
Bretons are not wholly unintelligible to each other. 
The affinity was probably still greater between the 
Breton language and the ancient Cornish tongue, now 
extinct, but which was spoken by a few old people almost 
within the reach of living memory. 

Nor do the marks of a common origin ceaso here; 
many of the traditions themselves exhibit a striking 
agreement with the popular superstitions of the British 
Celtic races, including those of Ireland, and the High¬ 
lands. And even the name of Cornwall, (in French, 
Cornouaillcs, in Latin, Cornu Qalliaj,) is common to the 
English county with one of the Breton districts, and is, 
in both cases, to be traced to the same circumstance of 
locality, being in both employed to designate the hom, 
or projecting extremity of a country inhabited by a 
Gallic or Celtic people. 

Of all tho provinces of old France, Brittany is that in 
which time and events seem to Lave produced the least 
clTect on the character of the population. In their ad¬ 
herence to ancient usage, their wild superstit ion,and their 
tendency to enthusiastic devotion, the Bretons exhibit 
yet another testimony to their Celtic origin. It may he 
worth noticing, as an indication of the degree in which 
t heir daily thoughts seem to have something of an eccle¬ 
siastical tone, that, throughout the collection of tales, of 
Avhich the following forms a specimen, the territorial 
division most ordinarily referred to is that by dioceses 
and parishes. 

ROBIN RED BRI3AST. 

(.^ Legend of the cmnirt/ of 'J'ngnier.} 

liOKc, long ago, ere the acorns were sown which liavo 
since fiiniished timber for tlic oldest vessels of the port 
pf Brest, there lived in tiie parish of Guirek, a poor 
widow, called Ninorc’h Madek. Her father, who was 
very wealthy, and of a noble race, had left, at his death, 
a manor-house, with a farm, a mill, and a forge, twelve 
liorses, and twice as many oxen, twelve cows, and ten 
times as many sheep, to say nothing of com and flax. 
But Ninorc’h was a helpless widow, and her brothers 
took the whole for themselves. Perrik, the eldest, kept 
t he house, t)>efarm, and the horses; Fanchc, the second, 
took the mill and the cows; the third, named Uiwal, 
had the oxen, the forge, and the sheep: nothing was 
left for Ninoro'h but a doorlcss shed, on the open heath, 
which .had served to shelter the sick cattle. 

However, as she was getting together her little matters 
of furniture, in order to take possession of her new abode, 
Fanchc seemed to take compassion on her; “ Come,” 
said he, “ I will deal witli you like a brother and a 
Christian. Hero is a black cow; slie has never come to 
much good, and, indeed, gives scarce milk enough to 
feed a naw-bom babe; but May-flower can look after 
her upon the common; you may take her with you, if 
you will.’’ May-flower* was the widow's daughter, now 
in her eleventh year; she had been called after the 
colourless blossom, from her extreme paleness. 

So Ninorc’h went away, with her little pale girl, who 
led the poor lean cow by an old cord; and she sent 
them out upon the common together. There May-flower 
stayed all day, watching her black cow, which, with 
much ado, contrived to pick a little grass between the 


(I) Spern (twenn, or white thorn, to thlo day a family name In 
Brittany, 


stones. She »pent her time in making little crossc.s 
with blossoms of tho broom, or in repeating aloud her 
prayers to the Virgin.* 

One day, as she was singing the Ave Maria Stella, as 
she had heard it in the church of Guirek, ait at once, 
she noticed a little bird, perched upon one of the 
flower-crosses that site had planted in the eartli, and 
cheerfully warbling, turning his head and looking at 
her, as though he would have spoken. Not a little sur¬ 
prised, she gently drew near and listened, but stili 
without being able to distinguish what tho bird said. 
In vain he sung louder, flapped his wings, and fluttered 
about before May-flower; not a whit the wiser was she 
for all his manneuvres. And yet, such pleasure did she 
And in watching him, and listening to his song, that 
night came on without her being aide to think of any¬ 
thing else. 

At last the bird flew away, and when she looked up to 
see what was become of him, she beheld the stars twink¬ 
ling in the sky. With all speed she started off to look 
for her cow; but, to her dismay, poor blackey was no 
where to he found on the common. In vain she called 
aloud, in vain she beat the bushes, in vain she wont 
down into each dark hollow, where tho rain-water had 
found a Iwd. At last, she heard her mother’s voice 
calling her, as if some great misfortune ha<l Imppcncd. 
All in a fright she ran up, and there, at the edge of tho 
heath, in the way homeward, she found tho widow beside 
all that remained of tho poor cow; her horns, tliat is, 
and her bones, tho latter welt picked by the wolves, 
which had sallied forth from the neighbouring woods, 
and made a meal of her. At ihis sight May-flower felt 
her blood run cold. She burst into tears, for she loved 
the black cow she had tended so long, and falling on her 
knees, exclaimed, “ Blessed Virgin, why did yon not 
let me see the wolf! 1 would have scared him away 
with tho sign of the holy cross ! 1 would have repeated 
the charm that is taught to the shepherd boys, who 
keep their flocks upon the mountains. 

Art thfHi wolf! St. HcrvC iili(.-nil tl.ce.' 

Art thou Clod licfciid me! 3” 

Tho widow, who was a verj' saint for piety and rosig- 
inition, seeing the sorrow of the little girl, sought to 
comfort, her, saying, “ It is not well to weep for the cow 
as for a fellow-creature, my poor child ; if the wolves and 
wicked men are against us, the Lord will been our side. 
Come, then, help me np witli my huudlc of furze, and 
Ictus go home.” 

May-flower did as her mother saitl, but sighing at 
every step, and with the big tears trickling down her 
cheeks. " My poor cow,” said she to Jicrsolf, “ my poor, 
gootl, gentle cow ! and just, loo, as she was beginning 
to fatten a little.” 

The little girl hatl no heart for supper; and tnany 
times in the night she awoke, fancying she heard the 
black cow lowing at the door. With very restlessness 
she rose before the d.awn, and ran out upon the heath, 
bare footed, and half-dressed. There, at the self-same 
spot was the little bird again, perched upon the cross of« 
hroom-flow'crs. Again lie sang, and seemed to call her ; 
but, alas ! she was as little able to understand him ns 
she had been the night before; and she was turning 
away in vexation, when she thouglit she saw a piece of 
gold glittering on the ground. To-tiy wlmt it really 
was, she put forth her foot to it; but, Jo ! it was the 
gold herb; and scarcely had she touched it, when 


(2) The Breton shepherds make little crosses of Ihorn-lnaisehes, 
on the spikes of which the; stick broom-blossoms and daisies; it 
is net aneemraon to see whole rows of those croar.es along the 
hedges. 

(3) This form of exorcism is supposed to originate in a story 
related of Ht. Herv^. A wolf haring devoured an ass belong¬ 
ing to hit uncle, the saint compelled the savage beaat to dwell 
peaceably ibeneeforward in the same shed with tlia sheen, and to 
perform ail the dutiet of the defUnct ass. A similar story ft relalei 
of Bt. Male, another Breton saint. 
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sbe dUtinctly undoratood all that the littlo bird 
laid.* 

" May-flowor,” warbled he, “ I wish thee well; May¬ 
flower, listen to me.” 

" Who art thoul” said May-flower, wondering in her¬ 
self that she could understand the language of an un- 
haptized creature. 

" I am Robin Red-breast,” replied the bird. “ It was 
1 that foilowod the Saviour on his way to Calvary, and 
broke a thorn from the crown that was piercing his 
brow.* To recompense this act, it was granted to mo 
by Ood the Father that 1 should continue to live until 
the day of judgment, and that every year I might bestow 
riches upon one poor girl. This year I have chosen 
theo." 

“ Can this be true!" cried May-flower, in a transport 
of delight; “ and shall I then have a silver cross for my 
neck, and be able to wear wooden shoes?” 

“ A cross of gold shalt thou then have, and silken 
shoes shalt thou wear, like a noble damsel,” replied the 
bird. 

“ But what must I do, do.ar kind Robin?” said the 
little maid. 

" Only follow me." 

It may well be supposed that May-flower ha<l no ob¬ 
jection to make; so Robin Red-breast flew before, and 
she ran after him. On they wont, across the heath, 
through woods, and over fields, till at last they camo to 
the open downs, over against the seven isles.^ 

There Robin stopped, and said to tho little girl,— 
“ Sees! thou aught upon the sands down there ?” 

“ I see," replied May-flower, “ a great pair of birchen 
shoes, that the fire has never scorched, and a holly staff 
that has not been cut with the hook.” 

-" Pot on the shoes, and take up the staff.” 

" It is done.” 

" Now walk upon the sea to tho first island, and go 
round about it till thou shalt come to a rock, on which 
grow nushes green as the sea.” 

" What then?" 

" Gather some of the nishcs, and twlal them into a 
cord.” 

" Well, and that done ?” 

" Then strike the rock with the holly stafl^ and there 
will como from it a cow; make a halter of the rushon 
cord, and lead her homo to thy mother to comfort her 
for that you have lost.” 

All that Robin Red-breast had told her, May-flower 
did. She walked upon the sea, she made the cord of 
rushes, she struck the rook, and there came out from it 
a cow, with eyes as soft os a stag-hound's, and as sleek 
as the mole that burrows in the meadows; her udder, 
covered with a white down, almost reached the ground. 

May-flowor led her home to her poor mother, whose 
joy now was almost greater than her former sorrow. 

But this was nothing. When tho widow began to 
milk Mot Vyoo’h,* (for so had Robin Red-breast named 
tho creature), behold the milk flowed on and on beneath 
her fingers, like water from a spring 1 
, Rinorc’h had soon filled all the earthen vessels in the 
house, and then all those of wood, but still the milk 
flowed on. 

" Now, Holy Mother, save us 1" cried the widow; 

" certainly this be-ast has drank of tho waters of Lan- 
gnengar !”• In fact, the milk of Mor Vyoc’h was inex- 


(1) The legend (if the gold-h-rli, which must he gathered, ac¬ 
cording to coimnnn credence, hare-footed, en ehemlie, without the 
aid of any iron tool, and whiitt one is in a state of grace, conies 
evidenfly ftom the Oruids. It is the selage of the ancients, and 
is said Iw the Bratons to glitter like gold before the eyes of those 
who, at the moment, may lUlttl the condltiona for pemeiring it, 
and who, by tonohing it with the foot, arc Instantly enablad to 
understand the languageof all animals, and to converse with them. 

(2) The story of the Red-breast that broke a tbotn from the cron 
of Ckritt is current tbrough the distrint of Comouailles. 

(3) A eluster so eatled, lying off the northern coast of Brittany, 
not fhr from THguiar. 

(4) Mor Vyoc’h signiffes tea-oow. 

(.1) The Breton gcasants believe that the fountain of Languengat 


haustiblo; she had already yielded enough io 
eveiy child in Comouailles, 

In a little time, nothing ww of throp'hont 

the country hut the widotrs corf, god Ph^e ctihwdud 
from all parts io seo it. rdetor el ^rps udirek 
came, among the rest, that he might know whether it 
was not a snare of the Evil One; hut after patting his 
stole upon Mor Yyoe'h's head, he pronounceid her cie.» 
of all suspicion. 

Before long, all the richest fhrmars were persuading 
Ninorc’h to sell her cow, each one bidding against the 
other; her brother Ferrik Among the rest.^ 

“ Come,” said he, " 1 am your brother, as a good 
Christian you must give me the preference. Let me 
have Mor Vyoc’h, and I will give you in exchange as 
many oows as it taken tailors to make a man." * 

“Is that your Ohristign de^ugl” answered the 
widow; nine cows for Mor 'V’yoc'h I' she is worth all 
the cows in the country, far imd near, high and low. 
With her milk 1 could sumily all the markets in the 
bishopries of Trfiguier and Oomouailles, from Dinan to 
C^rhaix." 

" Well, sister,” replied Perrik, “ only let me have 
her, and I will give you our father’s farm, in wMoh you 
were bom, with all the fields, ploughs, and horges.” 

This proposal Ninoro’h accepted, and was forthwith 
put in possession; turning up a sod, taking a draught 
of water from the well, kindling a fire on the hearth, 
and cutting a tuft of hair from the horses' tails, in token 
of ownership.^ 8he then delivered Mor Vyop’h to 
Perrik, who led her away to a hmise which h® b®d at 
some distance off, towards Mcnez-Br^e. 

A day of tears and sadness was that to May-flower, 
and as at night she went the round of the stalls, to sec 
that all was right, she could not help again and again 
murmuring, ns she filled the mangers,— 

" Ah, Mor Vyoc’h is gone! 1 shall never see Mor 
Yyoc’h again!” 

With this Lament still on her lips, she suddenly 
heard a lowing behind her, in which, as by virtue of 
this gold-herb her ears ivere now open to the language 
of all animals, she distinctly made out these words:— 
“ Here I am again, my little mistress.” 

May-flower turned round in astonishment, and there 
indeed was Mor Vyoc'h. 

“Ah ! can this be you?” cried tho little girl; “and, 
what, then, has brought you back ?" 

“ I cannot belong to your uncle Perrik,” said Mor 
Vyoc’h, “for my nature forbids me to remain with such 
as arc in a state of mortal sin, so I am come back to be 
with you again, as liefore.” 

“ But then my mother must give up the &rm, the 
fields, and all that she has received for yon.” 

" Not so; for it was already hers by right, and had 
licen niyustly taken from her by your imefo.” 

“ But ho will «pae to see if you are here, and will 
know you again."^ 

“ Go and gather three leaves of the cross-wort,* and I 
will tell you what to do." 

May-flower wont, and soon returned with tho three 
leaves. 


has the property of promoting the flow of mUk in inch as artnk of 
it. The young maniad. women frequent It (arthe benqfitofthe 
consecrated waters; and the story goes ^t, aaeb ttpo^ a uM, a 
man tasting it in Jest, was ouiflahea thy bil prplkiiiiy 
finding himself in the canaiHoh of a nurs^ mother; and many 
were tne masses and prayers tbM were said bobre ha was dativered 
from his trouble. 

(6) In Brittany, as in England, it takas niiie talhqrs to mahe a 

"i*"- ' . . .. 

(7) This form of Minapontathn is extramely surisst; In ail 

the teghdative systems of “ the. antique world,’* the tTaapffer at 
landed proper^ wsa effested by symbollial ttidttiQ% Qud ta, by 
tlie hantog over to the n^'q^ner of some risiMs find 
portion or Symbol of the land it^f. And ssii Biittiny » me very 
chosen heme of old customs, it has happened that even quite 
lately, at a farm near Ldon, ail these forms of taking posse ssion 
were gone through, nOt as having any legal efficacy, Imt in com¬ 
pliance with ancient usage. . 

(8) The Vervain. 
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" Kov,” said Mor VyooTi, "pass those leaves over me, 
Mm my horns to my tail, and say three times in a low 
voloe, Saint Reman of Rrin I Saint Bonan of Erin ! 
Saint Bonan of Biia 
Hay-fiower did so; and aa she coiled on the Saint 
for the thir<f time, lo! the cow beoame a beautiful horse! 
^e Utile girl was lost in wonder. 

"Eow,** Mdd the creature to her, “your tmolo Perrik 
cannot possibly know mo again, for I am no longer Mor 
Vyoo’h, but Itoro’h Mor.”* 

On hearing what had come to pass, the widow was 
greatly r^oioed, and early on the morrow proceeded to 
make tri:ri of her horse, with a load of com fbr Trd- 
guier. ' 

But guess her astonishment when she found that the 
more socks were laid on Marc’h Mot’s bock the longer 
it grow, so that he alone could cany as many sacks as 
all the homes in the parishi 
The tale of the widow's wonderful horse was soon 
noised about the neighbourhood, and among the rest 
her brother Fancbe heard of it, who thereupon lost no 
time in going to the farm, and when ho Imd seen Marc'h 
Mor, begged his sister to part with him, which, how¬ 
ever, she would by no means consent to do till Fancbe 
had offered her in exchange his cows and his mill, with 
all the pigs he was fattening there. 

The bargain concluded, Ninore’h took possession of 
her new properly, as she had done at the form, and 
Fanche led away Marc’h Mor. 

But in the evening there ho was again, and again 
May-flower mthered three loaves of the cross-wort, 
stroked him down with them three times, from bis ears 
to his tail, rejpeating each time " Saint lionan of Krin I" 
as she had done before to Mor Vyoo’h; and lo I in a 
moment the horse changed into a sheep, covered with 
wool long- as hemp, as red as scarlet, and as line as 
dressed flax. Marc’h Mor was become Mor Vawd I * 
Full of admiration at this now miracle, the widow 
came to behold it; and no sooner was she within sight 
than she called to May-flower, " Run and look for a pair 
of shoars, for the poor creature cannot bear this weight 
of wool.” 

But when she began to shear Mor Vawd, she found 
the wool grow as fast aa she cut it off; so that he alone 
far out-valued all the flocks of Arhes. 

Itiwal, who chanced to come by at that moment, was 
witness of the wonder, and then and there parted with 
his forge, his sheep-walk, and all his sheep, to obtain 
possession of Mor Vawd. 

But sec ! As ho ivas leading his now purchase homo 
along-the shore, the sheep suddenly rushed into the sea, 
swam to the smallest of the seven islands, and piussed 
into a chasm of the roc.ks which opened to receive it, 
and straightway closed again. 

This time May-flower expected him back at the farm 
in vain; neither that day nor on the morrow did he 
return. m 

The little girl ran to the commra. There she found 
Robin Redbroast, who said to her, “ I have been waiting 
for thee, my Uttlo lady. Mor Vawd is gone, and win 
return ho more. Thy uncles have been punished os 
they deserve. For thee, thou art now a rich heiress, 
and mayest wear a cross of gold, and lulkcn shoes, ad 1 
promis^. My work hero b finished, and I am about 
to fly away fer hence. Only do thou romembor always 
that thou wBst poor, and that it was erne of Ood’s little 
birds that mode theo rich.” 

To show her gratitudo May-flower built a chapel on 

(i) This appeal to St. Ronan is expioitied tiy tHti fact of his 
bavins teen suspected at assuming the form of diven animals, by 
the aid of soiceiy. it must be remembered, that the druids and 
bards were sunned to have the power Of transforming them- 
selvet to any shape at win. The bard TalUaia boasts, in one of bis 
songs, that V couU appear as a ooek, a stag, or a dog. 

(i) Utn^ Ifor—literally, sea-horse. 

Mm \ awd seems, curiously enough, to mean, literally, sca¬ 


the common, on the vory spot where Robin Redbreast 
spoke to her for the first time. And the old men, from 
whom our fathers heard this tale, romembered offering 
waxen tapers there in their early childhood. 


jpablcs from t|e ^rtrman. 

rne hsubs Am ms lutofls. 

The narcH-began to bo discontented with theirnnoer- 
tain mode of life. " i)o wo not livo,” said one of them, 
“ in incessant fear of men, do^ boaets, and ravenous 
birds 1 Are wo not a prey to all these, as soon and aa 
often as it pleases them 1 And is it not better once for 
all to die, than to live in a constant anxiety, more tor¬ 
menting even than death itself 1’ 

The words of the speaker were approved, and it woa 
determined that they should all drown themselves im- 
mediatelj', and together. A neighbouring pond was to 
become their grave; and they hastened thither with 
great speed. The great noise of their running, afid their 
appearance itself, frightened a multitude of Frogs, and 
caused them to rpn to the shore, and to spring into the 
water with the utmost haste. 

“ Ha! what was that 1” cried ono of the chief of the 
Hares. "Ah! I see that there arc animals who are in 
fear of us, even as much os arc we of our enemies: our 
circumstanees are not yet so wholly desperato! Wo 
might, I think, defer a little this water.,death 

A proposal which was followed, anti which has pre¬ 
served U)o race of the hares until this day. 

Even in heavy tribuiatiun, let not discontent trans¬ 
port ^thee beyond thyself. Look around among thv 
fellow men, and thou wilt certainly find some, wltn 
whose destiny thou wouldcst not exclinngo.— MmAenttr. 

THE SnEI.1,8. 

A PATiiEa rotnmod from the sea-coast to his own 
homo, and brought willii him, for his son, some beautiful 
.shells, which he had picked up on tho shore. The de¬ 
light of Ithe boy was great, lie took them, fuul sorted 
them, and counted them over. He called all his play- 
tellows, to show them his treasure; and they could talk 
of nothing but of tho beautiful sliells. He daily found 
in them now beauties, and gave each of thorn a name. 
But, ill a few months, the boy's father said to himself, 
“ 1 will now give him a still higher pleasure; 1 will take 
him to the coast of the sea itself. There ho will see 
thousands more of beautiful shells, and may choose fbr 
himself.” When they came to tho beach, tho boy was 
omuxed at the nmltitudo of shells that lay around, «nd 
he went to and fro, and picked them up. But one 
seemed still more t;eautiful than another, and; he kept 
always changing those he had gathered for &esh sholu. 
In this manner he went about obannn^, vexed, and ont 
of humour with himself. At length, tired of stooping 
and comparing, and selecting, he threw away all he hha 
picked up, ana returning home wea^^^ of slietlfi, he gave • 
away all those which before bad afforded him so much 
pleasure. 

Then his fktbcr was sorry, and said, " I have acted 
unwisely; the hoy was happy in his small pleasures, imd 
I have robbed him of his simplicity, and both of us of a 
gratification.”— Krummacher. 

VEBors. 

“ I HAVE something more to ask yon,” said a young 
Eagle, to a learned melancholy Owl. “ Men say there 
is a bird, by named Mcrops, who, when ho rises in the air, 
flies with his tail npwBiris, and his head towards the 
ground. Is that truer 

“ Cerbdnly not I” answered the Owl; "U te ool^ a 
foolish tradition of man; he is himself a Miocipt, for 
he'wopki fly to heaven withont for a moOMWit losii^ 
sight of the ear^.”— Lwting. 
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THE TWO AMBASSADORS. 

At the period when the city of Arezzo was under 
the 8way»of Bishop Guido, the people of Casentino 
had occasion to send two ambassadors, asking of 
him certain articles they were desirous should be 
granted them. Having been informed of the par¬ 
ticulars of their mission, they were told to hold 
themselves in readiness for their departure on the 
ensuing morning. Preparing their luggage in all 
haste, die two ambassadors accordingly set out on 
their way; and they had not travelled many miles 
before one of them, addressing his companion, said, 
“ Do you recollect all the particulars which they 
informed us of in so hasty a manner ? ” And the 
other replied, that he feared he hardly did. “ But,” 
said his companion, “I relied chiefly upon you." 
To which the other rejoined, “And I trusted to 
you: ” while each regaling the other, exclaimed, 
“ We are in a pretty scrape, then! What shall 
we do? ” At length the one said, “ I will tell you 
what: let us go on to the next inn, and perhaps, 
after a good dinner, we shall remember them better 
—yes, we shall be sure to remember them.” “ That 
is well said,” added his companion; and Jogging on 
together, half asleep and half awake, about three 
o'clock they contrived to reach the first inn. As it 
was a matter so nearly connected with their em¬ 
bassy, they ordered dinner directly, racking their 
brains, in the mean time, to recover some of the 
articles they had lost. Having taken their seats at 
table, they, luckily, found the wine good; and so it 
was, that they were more pleased with this circum¬ 
stance, than sorry for the mission they had forgotten. 
Indeed it was so excellent, that they repeatedly 
emptied their glasses, toasting all their friends in 
town, until, so far from recollecting their embassy 
after dinner, they had forgot even to talk about it, 
and, in course of tune, they both dropped asleep. 

On rousing themselves once more, one of them 
inquired of the other whether he had yet succeeded. 
“ I know not,” was the reply; “ but I know that 
our host’s is the best wine I ever drank: the 
truth is, I have never thought about it since dinner, 
and now I hardly know where I am.” “ And I de¬ 
clare it has been the same with me,” answered bis 
friend; “ what in the world shall we do ? How¬ 
ever, we will stay here to-day and to-night; for the 
night is always favourable to memory. We cannot 
fau to recollect the whole.” To this the other 
agreed: and they stayed there the remainder of' 
the day, repeating the experiment of the wine, fre¬ 
quently finding themselves in the clouds, where, 
however, they found nothmg of their mission. The 
same story was repeated at supper, and they after¬ 
wards found their way to bed. At breakfast, the 
next morning, the inquiry was as vainly repeated, 
both declaring, that they had not so much as dream¬ 
ed about the matter; and that they had not got the 
most distant notion of it, having never slept so 
sound in all their lives. “ Come, then,” cried one, 

“ let us mount horse again, and see what that will 
do: it will come when we are not thinking about it 
on the road.” 

So they again set out; occasionally asking each 
other, as they went, “Well, have you got it yet?” 
“ No: have you ? ” “ Not I, indeed.” And in tihis 
way they journeyed along till they came to Arezzo, 
where they alighted at one of the first hotels. 
There they retired into a private room, for the pur¬ 
pose of putting their heads seriously together, as it 


was quite time to recollect what was their business. 
But 1 am sorry to add, it was all in tsui ; and such 
was their hopeless condition, that one said, " Come, 
let us go, and encounter the worst at once.” “But,” 
said the other, “ what shall we say ? what do we 
know about the matter? ” “ Well, Wt we must go 
through with the business: so let us go and do our 
best.” So, trusting to fortune, they requested an 
audience of the bishop, saying they had some mat¬ 
ters of importance to communicate to him; and, 
being introduced into his presence, they made a 
very low obeisance, and remained sUent. Upon 
this, the bishop, with great dignity, approawed 
them, and taking them by the hand, saitL “ You are 
welcome, gentlemen; what tidings of import may 
you brine? ” Each of the ambassadors now looked 
at the ouier, and bowing, said, “Do you speak.” 
“No, sir,” was the reply; “do you speak, sir; I 
cannot think of it;” tiu at length, the boldest of 
the two, addressing the bishop, observed: “ We 
come, my lord, as ambassadors from your poor 
servants of Casentino; and! can assure your grace, 
that both those who send us, and wc who are sent, 
are equally devoted to you; but, please your grace, 
wc are all of us men or fact, but of few words: our 
mission was entrusted to us in haste; and, what¬ 
ever maybe the occasion of it, either our assembly 
must have informed us wrong, or we have, in some 
way, misunderstood them. Nevertheless, we hum¬ 
bly recommend both them and ourselves to your 
grace’s good oflices; though what possessed them 
to send us on such a mission, or ourselves to come, 
wc cannot exactly say.” The good bishop, like a 
wise man, only patting them on the shoulder, said, 
“Well, well, my friends, it is all right; go home, 
and say to my dear children of Casentino, that 1 
shall always be happy to serve them every way in 
my power; so much so, that henceforward they 
need be at no expense in appointing ambassadors 
to my court: let them only write to me, and I will 
reply, agreeably to their wishes.” 

The bishop then taking leave of them, our am¬ 
bassadors resumed their way, saying, ns they went, 
“ Let us take care not to fall into the same error on 
our return.” “But,” said one, “we cannot easily 
do that; we have got nothing to remember.” “ Yet 
we must have our wits about us,” returned the 
other; “for they will ask what we said in our ora¬ 
tion, and what was the reply. For if the good 
people were to suspect that our embassy, like many 
others, was all a joke, they would never elhploy us 
again; and farewell to our occupation—^itis gone.” 
To this the more politic of the two replied, “ Oh, 
leave that to me; we will continue in office, trust 
me# I shall say what shall make them in good 
humour with themselves for an age to come. I will 
tell them of the letter, and how he thinks himself 
highly honoured by their alliance.” “ That is well 
thoiwht,”said the other; “and let us spur along 
a little, that we may get in time for dinner at the 
same hin—^you know where.” “That is well 
thought,” echoed the other; and, mending their 

E ace at the idea, they soon dismounted, idl in a 
eat, and, without waiting fordinner, called out for 
some of the same wine. “Good sirs,” replied the 
waiter, “ we have some better than ever;” and the 
ambassadors kept him pretty sharply employed in 
drawing the bottles, until the stock of wine began 
to get low. Grieved to hear this, these patterns of 
diplomacy were compelled to moimt again, and the 
next stage or two brought them into the presence 
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of their employers. They talked in so bold and 
lof^' a tone of the orations they had delivered, and 
of the bishop's gracious manner, that some of the 
audience compared them to Tally and Quintilian; 
and, the thanks of the assembly being unanimously 
voted to them, they were afterwards promoted to 
other offices of great honour and emolument. Nor 
will this appear very extraordinary, if we reflect on 
the sort of people, of a higher rank than our heroes, 
whom we every day see entrusted with public mis¬ 
sions, and who are about as much suited to their 
business, as a' common trooper taken from the 
ranks; and yet, they write long letters, assuring 
the government that the^ are busied day and night 
in the affairs of the nation, and that all the lucky 
events which fall out, are wholly to be imputed to 
their skill. Did they tell truth, however, they 
would own, that they had as little merit in bringing 
them about, as a cabbage, or any other vegetating 
substance; though they are richly recompensed, 
and promoted to the highest honours, in consider¬ 
ation of the ingenuity with which they contrive to 
wrong their country.' 


BEAUCHAMPS.—A T.u.k. 

CirAP. V. 

(Concluded from 8?.J 

Mbs. Gipfojvp ought to hnvc aceompanied ua, hut she 
was not, as has been intimated, in the most gracious 
humour, and before she could at all recover herself, the 
arrival of Mr. Nortoni ostensibly to visit his rector, com¬ 
pleted her disgust, and she resolved on an immediate 
return to Beauchamps. Harriet would fain have carried 
her husband awaj' with her, hut Mark had made up his 
mind to stay out the week for which they originally 
came, and would only engage to follow at tho end of 
that time. Mr. Norton arrived in Bath a few hours 
after Mrs. Gifford's departure; his first business was to 
call on me, his next to wait on Lady Tracey; in the 
course of the following four-niid-twcnty hours he was 
visiting in the Circus as one of the family: I am afraid 
Mr. Penrose had but little of his company. A very 
short absence from his parish was all, however, that Mr. 
Norton could, at that lime,'allow himself; so difficult 
is it fora man with anything more than a nominal pro¬ 
fession to find time for courtship; and, accordingly, he 
and Gifford left Bath together, on such friendly terms 
as became the new position in which they stood towards 
each other; Mark thus leaving to his lady the whole 
task of doing the unpleasant. Harriet prided herself on 
a good many things, perhaps above all others on cm- 
tudeney; it was a favourite word with her, and no 
wonder, since it closed tho door to all misgivings. For 
myself,'! continued for several weeks in an unsettled 
state, hovering between Knightswood and Bath; Mark 
Gifford, more than once, expressed Ids astonishment: 
what could induce any man, who had a horse to ride, 
and knew how to tide him, to leave tho country in 
fine open weather (me^ng, of course, dull and drizzly 
weather) he had no idea; he declared that my visits to 
Bath were more frequrntt than Norton's; for his part, he 
could not ttnderst^d it. In the meanwhile, Mr. Norton 

(I) Prom Rouob’i IttUan Norelittr, 


was zealously endeavouring to got his own place at 
Fordover supplied to the rector's satisfaction; whilst 
that point remained unaccomplished, he seemed to boar 
a grudge against his own improving proapects; and 
when reluctantly he consented to join Mr. Byder and 
myself in a walk round the glebe of Knight Magna, gave 
such evident symptoms of considering the time as worse 
than lost, that I foresaw the entire charge of his worldly 
prosperity must eventually rest upon Julia. 

In the course of the ensuing spring, however, all 
things connected with the change of duties began to 
shi^ themselves into order; a new and promising curate 
was engaged for Fordover, a new rector presented to 
Knight Magna; and some progress was made in new 
modelling the old parsonage. 

Julia Tracey’s engagement, when once declared, was, 
of course, canvassed in a variety of ways, by her Mends 
in general, and her Bath acquaintance in particular; 
some spoke of it as a jm oiler on her part; some, as a 
grievous mistake on that of Mr. Norton; whilst a third, 
and more lenient party, discovered immediately, by tho 
colour of her dress, or the sliapc of her bonnet, that 
Miss Julia Tracey would make on admirable clergy¬ 
man’s wife. 

“ Well,” said I, after some remark of this nature had 
ticcn repeated by Maria, " 1 hope and believe she nill; 
hut I shall never desire to be told of it.” 

“ What do you moan ?” 

“ Why, exactly what I say; if Julia endeavours, ac¬ 
cording to my expectation, to do her own work quietly 
and unostentatiously, w‘c shall hear very little of the 
matter; if, on the contrary, she gets to be talked about, 

I, for one, shall conclude she docs too much.” 

I do not understand how a clergyman’s wife cm do 
too much in her parish.” 

In her husband's parish, I presume you mean. Well, 

I incline to believe she may; at all events, though very 
willing that Norton should have a helpmate, I am nut 
anxious to provide Knight Magna with a redoreea.” 

“ Do you not think,” inquired Julia, “ that where 
there is what you call a rccturcss, it Is very' much the 
fault of tho rector 1” 

•' Sometimes, no doubt.” 

“ Besides, when you have been longer amongst us, you 
will find that other parties arc more to blame than 
either; and that both tho clergyman and his wife have 
often mnch to endure from tlio interference, or, in other 
ways, vexatious conduct of their lady parishioners; even 
my own limited circle of acquaintance comprehends 
many such offenders, each and all of whom would fain 
he rectoresses.” 

“ Tliat is an unfortunate state of things; but wo shall 
manage better at Knight Magna. There will, at least, 
be no lady, rich, or Watical, to insult the rector, or 
provoke tho indignation of his wife.” 

No,” replied Julia, with an expressive smile, “ I 
have no fear of that; Lady Tracey will come, not as a 
hindrance, but a blessing; and the sooner she comes 
the better.” 

“ Y^ou have not favoured us with your opinion,” said 
I, addressing Mary Deane, who liad been present during 
the foregoing discussion; “ yet I thought, more than 
once, that you were about to speak.” 

" I am scarcely competent to give one; but I was 
thinking that the wife of a clergyman can have no such 
easy part to perform, as is generally supposed; spe¬ 
cially if belonging herself to a high class in society. 
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Haw nwoi., in that csbo, she must fear to seoukrise her 
huahaad, or to bring, by nieana of her own fomily con- 
hoxitHk, too much of the world into his qniet parsonage! 
of coarse, I am supposing her to be a very oonmslentious 
person." 

“ Is that a hint for me 1” inquired Julia. 

' "No, for we have before conversed on the subject, 
and I know that yon agree with me; indeed yon under¬ 
stand my meaning better than I oan express it." 

“ Well, I agree with you, so far as to allow that clergy 
men’s wives do sometimes seem to consider themselves 
and their husbands too much in the light of ladies and 
gentlemen only; as persons qualified to receive and 
return visits, entitled to live In a certain style of gentility, 
and to have eveiything about them as comfortable and 
well appointed as their means will admit; but I cannot 
promise to come up, oven in imagination, to your 
standard of perfection, or to have the fear of aeonlarisiny 
perpetually before my eyes.” 

" I think, Mias Deane, we may defy my cousin Julia 
to do her worst; 1 cannot conceive a more unpromising 
subject for conversion to worldly-mindedness than our 
friend Norton; it would be far more easy to imagine 
him addressing his newly-married wife in the language 
of George Herbert." 

“ I believe," replied Mary, “ I remember the passage 
to which you allude.” 

“Do you, indeed! I should have supposed Izaak 
Walton too old and too quaint an author for your 
perusal.” 

" For many years of my life 1 had no choice but 
between old bo'oks or none; and in spite of their 
quaint diy stylo, and unpleasant looking print. I doubt 
if any reading has since afforded me so raucli enjoy¬ 
ment." 

“ As you both so well remember this mat rimonial 
charge, perhaps one or the other will have the goodness 
to repeat it for my edifisation." 

" Miss Deane will, I hope." 

But Mary, with a idush, doelined; alieging her fear 
of not repeating the passage corrcetly. 

“ Tlion I must roly on my own memory, whieh 1 am 
sure will serve mo as to the sense, though it. may not 
extend to the exact order of the words. ‘ Yo\i are now,' 
said the Kev. George Herbert to his wife (the daughter 
of a gentleman both of family and fortune), ‘ n minister's 
wife, and must so far forget your father's house as not 
to claim procedenoe over any of your parishioners; for 
you are to know that a priest’s wife can challenge no 
place, nor prooodence, but such as she may purchase 
by her humility; and I am sure that place so pur¬ 
chased do best become them.'” 

" Ton see,” said Mary, addressing Julia, " that if you 
thought me unreasonably austere, t was at least a»lvo- 
cating no now doctrine." 

“ But I did not;—I believe, that is, you recommend 
pot a particle more austerity than yon would yourself 
pracUse.” 

" Ah 1 I do not know; I have mixed too little in the 
Vorld to be a fair judge of difficulty or expcdienc}-. 
One is often at a loss—I am sure it would bo so in the 
case we have boon supposing, to determine how far even 
a right principle ought to be carried.” 

“ I suppose," observed Maria, " there is not much 
danger of carrying right principles too far; but this 


ought to many os soon as possible; in foot, what u a 
clorgman without a wife 1” - 

“What is he!" I lepeatejl; "why, a bachelor, I 
suppose.” 

. " A bachelor! whtit a queer old-faahioae4 expression! 

J tnt he is much worse than thgi A ciergyman who 
oos not marry might as well be a monk at once; it is 
quite papistical. 1 as-sur® you, Henry,” continued 
Maria, with great eamesthess, “ that 1 know a most 
talented man, a magnificent preacher too he is, and he 
deelnres that if the clergy generally were not to marry, 
they would take to living in dens and oaves, feed on 
roots; and go about with long beards, aud hair neither 
brushed nor combed." 

“ My dear Maria 1 this would indeed bo dreadful. 
But pray explain, for I confess 1 do not understand 
how the anathema of this talented gentleman applies. 
What have tho infelicities of a single life (rather highly 
coloured, you must allow,) to do with the endeavours 
of a married clergj’man to guide his wife in that whicli 
he considered the path of duty!” 

“ And who, do you imagine, in these days, would 
consent to bo so guided! What chance would there 
bo for any clergyman who adopted theso strange notions 
to marry at all! He must put up with some fanner's 
daughter for his wife, or, at least, the daughter of a poor 
curate, ivho might think it preferable to going ont a.s 
governess; but no lady, with the habits and ideas of 
one, would consent to give up licr proper place in 
society; I am sure, if Julia allows herself to be talked 
into .injihing so nonsensical, 1 sball blush to hear 
of it.” 

'■ I am afeaid,” replied her sister, " there is no likoli- 
liood of Julia's putting any one to the blusli by iicr 
too great humility.” 

" I do not feel so sure of that; such strange ideas 
seem to have got into your head of late, that I would 
answer for nothing. It is possibjp you may be found 
some day notably employed in darning stockings, or up 
to your elbows in flour, making apple dumplings. Will 
it not be a cluirming sight, Henry !” 

“ Oh, that must depend upon two circumstances; tlie 
necessity of the task, and the skill displayed in its 
performance. However, to spc,ak seriously, you may 
believe that it never can bo iny wish to see Julia, or 
any other lady, degraded into a more household drudge, 
or affecting useless singularity; but surely it is not 
degrading the parson's wife (forgive the homeliness of 
the term) to wish that she, like her husband, should 
choose a more excellent way than that of every-day life 
amongst ourselves; and, in consequence, that she should 
bo content to live liabitualiy,—now mind, 1 do not say 
uninterruptedly—apart from a very worldly world; for 
in tnilh, my dear cousin, I fear its pomps and vanities 
are much more real, as well as far more tempting, than 
the dens and caves you were pleased to Gireafen us 
with, but now.” 

Tho very mention of them a second time alarms 
Miss Deane,” observed Julia; for Mary now rose to 
take leave; "oris it a vision of ray bad cookery which 
makes you look as if you had ali’eady staid too long!” 

Mary laughed, as she replied, that it was of her aunt's 
dinner she was thinking; not to delay which she must 
'hasten home. 

“ Oh 1 true,” replied Jftlia, glancing at her watch; 
“tlirce o'clock is, I know, Mrs. Deane’s dinner hour; and 
it is now—I will not tell you flow much—past two. 
Well, I shall dismiss Henry at tho same time, for Maria 
is presently going ont with mamma, and I hare a letter 
to write.’’ 

Tho marriage of Julia and Mr. Norton took place one 
finemorning in the month of May; but, conscious of my 
own ignorance in regard to such mattcrB,and not knowing 
right from wrong, whether the wedding was gifi^d liy 
the presence of too many or too few, or wheriier fiio 


Mr. Herbert’s principle CMnot be a right one, for you I breafefost table had too much or'too'IHtle upon iU 
see, everybody is agreed in thinking that a clergyman I shall confine my observaUons to the appearance of tho 
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bride. Julia, daring the Ituit fcir montha, hod improved 
in b^th, and in her bridal attire ahe looked both 
young and baudBome—handsome enough to remind me 
of former times, young enough to be the wife of a roan, 
who, whatever his retd wo might be, looked conside^ 
ably older than herself. The Nortons went immediately 
to Knight Mwna, where it had been an object of 
agieoab&.ihtcrest to me to get things into order, and 
TT )»ke saeh improTements as the time pennitted. The 
rest was to he loft to Julia’s choice and discretion; for, 
although iter husband had taste enough to see that an 
Slizahbthw Parsonage, with sloping roof and tall cliim- 
noys, was a more picturesque oltject than a canistcr- 
shipod Wilding inclosed in a verandah, ho displayed 
such complete ignorance with regard to interior arrange¬ 
ments, that we considered it most safe to enlnisi him 
only wiih the building of the new School-house. He, 
good man, acquiesced most readily in the decision; for 
no one could think more humbly of his savoir fairc, in 
matters of domestio convenience, than he did himself. 

living established Julia at the Itcctory, it was my 
neat oonoem to provide a lady for the Mansion. At 
what time I began to think, that of all ladies none 
would suit me so well os Mary Deane, 1 do not intend 
to specify; neither shall I mention the exact number of 
weeks which intervened between my seeking and ob¬ 
taining. It was a double business, for there were two 
ladies to be sought and won; and truth obliges me to 
confess, that I found the aunt more ready to accept me 
♦ hsn the nieco. Not that Mary protended not to like 
mo, when she knew all the time that she did; she was 
never, in her whole life, guilty of aflcctation or insin¬ 
cerity ; but she was troubled with doubts and soruples, 
which, originating in her own modest and disinterested 
nature, prevented her sooing tho general fitness of 
things, or judging fairly of her own qualifications for 
conferring happiness. She yielded, however, at last, 
thereby saving both herself and me a world of trouble; 
since, to persevere till she did so, was my first and lost 
determination. On my next return to KnightewooU I 
had the satisfaction of acquainting Hannah with the 
joyful news of our engagement, and tho still more joyful 
hope of its speedy termination. Her happiness was 
beyond what 1 can attcrojit to describe; nothing but 
my own could, I believe, exceed it. Even to hoar talk 
of siiA a thing, she observed, made her feel almost 
young again; whereupon I had little diffieulty in per¬ 
suading her that she was at least quite young enough to 
take a journey to Bath, in order to be present at the 
Mremonv. It was further agreed, according to a plan 
devised by Mary, tliat Hannah should remain with old 
Mrs. Dearie during our Avedding tour, and finally atUmd 
her to Knightswood, whore the poor blind lady was iu 
future to find a home. 

If Mary and 1 had few friends to rejoice in our union, 
there were at least none who had power to impede it; 
that Lady Tracey or Maria should in their hearts ap¬ 
prove of a bride who brought neither dowTy nor con¬ 
nexion, was not to bo expected, but they were ready with 
their outward civilities, and the latter even accom¬ 
panied Mary to the altar. Perhaps none, in their difl’er- 
ent ways, took greater interest in the event than Mr. 
and Mrs. GiffoA; in the lady it revived a subject of 
bitter discontent, and filled up the measure of my 
offenoa. Harriet could only forgive my accession to 
the femily honours on condition of my sharing them 
with her sister; and I have never stood clear of blame 
in thid matter, although Julia herself wanted me not. 
“ As to Maiy Deane, she did not know how it was, but 
she never* could endure her.” Mark, on tho contrary, 
was eager in hfe congratulationB; he neither could nor 
would TO restrained from expressing his satisfaction; 
and, when all was done and over, warmly declared, that 
no marriage, Mace his own, had ever afforded him so 
mneK jdewnre. The saving clause was well put in, 
but foiled to soothe Mie wounded feelings of his wife. 
Alu I a proud and intolerant spirit still presided at 


Beauchamps; and the faults of old Mrs. Gifford (re¬ 
deemed in her by some sterling good qualities) showed 
yet uglier in Harriet. And what Avouaea’ that it should 
be so I The tendency of a mere worldly ^ucatiun had 
been to harden the heart, and increase natural defects 
of character; instnicted iu everything rather than the 
self-denying requiremenis of a Ohristiau eouiae of life, 
resting upon anything rather than the promises Atrhich 
should be its support, and taught to view all things 
with a reference only to worldly advantage,—tho result 
was such as might naturally be expected, such as might 
justify one in believing that i^orahoe itself could pro¬ 
duce no worse. But lot us turn from Harriet to gentler 
spirits — Julia and Mary. They took to each other 
kindly from the first, and every succeeding month has 
seemed to strengthen their mutual regard. In fitet, not- 
Avitbstanding the merits of their respective husbands, 
they arc of opinion that neither could possibly get on 
without tho other. Mary is supposed to bo less vefsed 
in the science of entertaining company, arranging din¬ 
ner parties, and such like affairs, than Julia, who, in 
reliirn for her hints on etiquette, receives from my wife 
lessons in dorocstic economy. 

Nothing could be more favourable to the advance 
of each in knowledge, than the providential decree 
Avhich placed them iu their present positions; Julia, as 
Lady Tracey, could have had little to learn, Avhilst Mary 
would haA’c entered on her duties at the Rectory perfect 
in habits of usefulness and self-denial; and let ho one, 
from the latter admission, infer that Norton, under suoh 
a change of circumstances, might have been the gainer. 
What can be better than the bcstl and that, in her 
husband's eyes, is Julia. Norton, as an articlo of faith, 
may bolioro in the natural imperfoetion of his Avifo, , 
ami I suppose tm docs; but it is a belief genoraU do- 
scending uot to particulars. Salnt-Ukc in his own life 
and couversotion, he yet is mortal man; and Julia's 
devotion to himself makes witatever she does, or loaves 
undone, to bo “wisest, virtuouscst, discreetost, best,” 
Even when she deludes herself with hojics of a visit 
from our old friend, Mr. Penrose, because ho has pro¬ 
mised, if he ever shall have strength for tho journey, to 
be her guest at Knight Magna, Norton does not unde¬ 
ceive lujr; and Avhon I hint at the hopelessness of‘such 
expectation, he only answers mo that Julia has set her 
mind upon it. No clouds hoA’e hitherto obscured the 
sunshine of married life at Knightswood, or Knight 
Magna: Harriet lia.s been absent; her vexed spirit 
sought fiist the iiumcdiatc and natural relief of tho 
Loudon season, and finding at its close hor euro still 
incomplete, she made arrangements for accompanying 
Lady Tracey and Maria abroad. Paris liad lieen sulisti- 
tuted for the Qorman baths, but lieyond Rouen the 
party advanced not. Harriet there found the masters 
she required for her girls; and tho society of the place, 
which included some old ac^naiutance, proved siifil- 
cienlly agreeable to arrest, from time to time, their fu^ 
titer progress. Mark, thongh by no means rejoicing in 
the scheme, gave a reluctant consent, and accompanied 
his wife and daughters across the water; not, however, 
Avitheut conditioning for tho acceptance of Julia’s offer 
to take charge of two younger children, destined to 
remain at home. Fine little boys they arc; and when 
freed from the restraint of embroidered vests, were 
delighted to trundle their smalt barrows after the old 
gardener, himself an incumbrance bequeathed by the 
Ryders to their sAicccssors. Every day was adding to 
their stock of horticultural kuoAA-icdgo, when, lol the 
enlargement of the drawing-room, by means of throwing 
out a bow towards the garden, gave a sudden change to 
their thoughts, and inspired them with a vehement 
ta-sto for masonry. They have become, in consequence, 
happier and dirtier than eA-er. McanAvhilc their father 
soon wearied of lioncn; with true John Bullisra ho 
resented the necessity of speaking French; longed for 
his own home, his farm, and his dogs; called himself a 
hundred fools for iiaving left them; and finally, at the 
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end of tliree weeks, relumed to Beauchamps. There 
he wMta, without visible impatience, the summons of 
his lady, whom he has engaged to re-conduct to Eng¬ 
land. Yet Gifford is certainly fond of his children—he 
beUeves himself to be fond of his wife; and if not a 
perfectly happy man, he has at least no plea for con¬ 
sidering himself a disappointed one. Brought up from 
childhood to identify his own importance with that of 
Beauchamps, and, I need hardly observe, to over-value 
both, the impression remained, in a great degree, in¬ 
delible. The discipline of a public school might repress, 
the excitements or the studies of college life for a time 
supersede, but the settled ambition of his heart was to 
raise an ancient, though decayed, family to that rank 
amongst the provincial aristocracy, which he supposed 
it to have originally occupied. The Giffords, whatever 
else they might hare lost, had retained their acres; the 
last lady of the manor brought some money into the 
femily, and saved a good deal more, so that, at her 
decease, Mark found himself in possession of wealth, 
with an unincumbered and improvable estate. He 
wanted, in short., nothing but an nlliancc of the right 
sort to realize his brightest hopes; and the advances of 
the Tracey family proved, under such circumstances, 
irresistible. One sacrifice was indeed inevitable, but 
the price once paid, all other desires of his heart were 
fulfilled; and, as disappointment came not, so neither 
did repentance; why, in the reckoning of the world, 
should it come 1 The game of life, however, at Gifford's 
age, is usually not more than half play^ out ; and, 
amidst all its manifold changes, there yet may come a 
time for retrospection. 

Unpleasant nimours have lately reached us respecting 
Maria; she is said to be receiving the addresses of .in 
Irish gentleman, a Eoman Catholic; and her letters to 
Julia, in their altered and unprotcstant-like tone, give 
gome probability to the report. As, however, the first 
mention of such a falling away on the part of a Church- 
of-England lady proved a serious shock to the prin¬ 
ciples of Mr. Norton, and drew, even from his mild 
nature, a grave rebuke of all aiders and abettors in 
such slander, the sulijeet has never been renewed in his 
presence. We wait, not without anxiety, luit in sub¬ 
missive silence, for further intelligoiiee. 

A word or two more of ourselves, .nul I have done; 
yet wliat can I say that you have not already imagined! 
The np.artmonta of Knightswood are no longer cheerless 
and deserted, and you will coucludc that Gifford and 
the Nortons are our most frequent guests; also, that old 
Mrs. Deane has every comfort that her infirm state of 
health can require, or enable her to enjoy. Hannah 
has roturaed to her own cottage, where the frequent 
presence of Lady Tracey seems to obliterate ail past 
resentments. She is pleased to see her sometimes 
accompanied by the litt lo Uifibrds; and declares herself, 
let us hope truly, in peace and charity with all the 
world. 

That, in our general hospitalities at Knightswood, 
we satisfy the expectation of our neighbours, or fully 
rmlaco those to whom we have succeeded, I dare not 
affirm; but I am sure that we am happy in ourselves, 
and in those amongst whom we chiefly live. With such 
friends, above all, with such a homo, I can have hut one 
remaining wish, and that it rests with you to gratify. 
Linger not at the Cape, but come to England—come to 
Knightswooil. If you can, get up by the way a little 
taste for ecclesiastical architecture, in order that you 
may take some interest in our plans for rebuilding the 
Church of Knight Magna; but at all events come. You 
are partial enough on one subject to satisfy even my 
wife; orthodox enough to be approved of by Norton: 
and rich enough to be tolerated at Beauchamps. 


AMEBICA AND HER SLAVE STATES. 

No. II. 

AMIMOAH WATEMNO PIAOKS, AKD IHSI» OOKTOBTS—- 
SLAVES, SLAVEET, AKl) Bl^VE ]>]UTBB& 

The work of Mr. Featherstonhaugh is no mere 
collection of Lnrried notes, gathered together in a 
few months’ run in the states ^ rai&oads and 
steamboats; but the deliberate reflections of a tra¬ 
veller who passed between four and five years in 
the country, and then allowed three more years to 
pass over before committing to the press theresults 
of his long residence. His volumes are devote to 
that half of the states much less visited by travel¬ 
lers, the southern slave-holding portion; and carious 
indeed is the picture he presents to us of the man¬ 
ners of the cotton lords, from Baltimore to the bor¬ 
ders of Texas. Passing over some rather cool impo¬ 
sitions on travellers, we extract our author's account 
of the old German settlers of the valley of Mount 
Jackson, a race still unaffected by the progress of 
America. Our author was assured by the nephew 
of one of these settlers, whose education at Penn¬ 
sylvania had made him enterhiin hut a poor opinion 
of the old race,— 

" That, with few exceptions, they all believed in witch- 
eraft to this day; and that, only last year, the country 
people refused to come to Mount Jackson with eggs, 
and other products of their farms, because a strange 
dog, with a wild look, had driven some cattle into the 
Shenandoah. It was universally argued by them tliat 
this dog was the devil; and a young lawyer, who was 
not disposed to tranquillize his neighbours, h&d gone so 
far as to say, that ho had met him one evening in his 
natural shape, with two eyes of flaming fire, and each of 
them larger than his head. Upon this, Hans dotor- 
miiicd not to stir from home; and the markets continued 
to he bad as long a-s the dog was known to be about. 
Our fellow-passenger also told me, that an uncle of his, 
who was worth 80,000 dollars, asked him, when he re¬ 
turned from college, what he had leamt there that he 
could not have learned at the German school. Ilis 
nephew told him, tliat, amongst other things, he liwl 
leiu'iit that the sun did not go round the world, fllbt that 
it stood still, and the world went round it. Upon which 
the old man said, ‘ You dink so, pecause de beobles at 
de college tells you so; but I doesn't dink so, pecause 1 
knows pettcr, and 1 ought to know petter.’”—Vol. i. 
pp. 16,17. 

These old-fashioned people, hard-working, un¬ 
ostentatious, and consequently rich, have a pro¬ 
found hatred and contempt for their mercurial 
fellow-coimtrymen; dislike paper-money, and hoard 
up gold; object to pay taxes, and condescend to 
combine with the democratic minority of the Ame¬ 
ricans for elcctioneering'porposes, and thus to throw 
the power of the state into the hands of their own 
party. Pennsylvanian repudiation is due, in a great 
degree, to the prejudices of these colonists. 

We, good, tumbling people, are not a little apt to 
find fault with our club, or our inn, if the tingling 
bell does not bring immediate attention; a few days 
at a Virginian hotel, at the Warm Baths of the 
Alleghames, would teach us a lesson of patience. 
A long low dining-room, a small public parlour, 
sufficient to hold about a fourth of the visitore, 
and a few small bed-rooms for the married com¬ 
prise the entire accommodation of ^e house; as 
for the single, they must be content wiA a range 
of wood cabins, with hard beds, and pincushions 
for pillows, so small, that a Kentuckian put nine of 
them into his pocket for a bet. The food is bear¬ 
able, the attendance bad ; a few hustling, noisy 
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slaves, trho sever stop when celled to, and are to be 
caught by no other means than sticking your fork 
into a tender part of their bodies. Beautify clear 
and sparkling as the waters of the warm springs 
are, the pegarious bathing of the people renders 
the baths far from pleasant. It is by no means 
pleasant to be in the same pickle with the most 
extraor^ary looking, tobacco-chewing, expecto¬ 
rating, nondescript, however good the pickle may 
be; and a private bath is not always to be com¬ 
manded. 

If the accommodation at the dandng Colonel 
Fry's hotel, at the Warm Springs, was bad, that at 
the White Sulphur Springs was some degrees worse. 
Look on rite picture of the place, where they had not 
room to stow a cat, much less a human being:— 

« The establishment of the White Sulphur Springs 
seemed to consist of a pock of unpromising-looking huts, 
or cabins, as they are called, surroundmg an oblong 
square, with a foot-walk in the centre, railed ofi' from a 
grassy plot on each side of it. At the entrance into the 
establishment, which has very much the air of a perma¬ 
nent Methodist comp meeting, yon have, on the left, a 
miserable-looking sort of barrack, badly constructed of 
wood, with a dilapidated portico. • Nothing can exceed 
the frowsy appearance of this building, which con- 
taius the gri^ dining saloon, where daily bcta’ccii 
three and friur hundred persons assemble to a kind of 
scramble for breakfast, dinner, and supper. A few of 
the cabins had a comfortable-looking appearance, and 
these were the private property of genteel families re¬ 
siding in various parts of Virginia, but who haven right 
to occupy them only in person, and not by proxy. Tliis 
oblong square descends rather rapidly towards the south¬ 
west to the spring, which is surrounded by a siiiall 
colonnade, with seats around it, generally filled by per¬ 
sons, many of whom are inditfcrently drest, and arc 
constantly smoking and spitting. Others are quietly 
Wfuting, with emaciated sallow faces, made ghostly with 
fever and ague, until the time comes to drink another 
glass of the sulphurated water, the gaseous effluvium of 
which extends far around. From these springs, other 
rows of cabins arc visible, of an inferior kind, but all 
having a very unprepossessing look. One of these rows 
is called Fix Row, from the myriads of flies which con¬ 
tinually infest it. Other rows iiavc still moi'c ohjeulion- 
able names.”—Vol. i. pp. 64,55. 

So much for the exterior appearance of tlic lodg¬ 
ings at the White Sulphur Spring! 'I'hc interior 
is by no means more prepossessing; witness the 
comforts of No. 2!), Alabama Row, in the solitary 
room of which Mr. F. obtained admission only by 
the threat of personal castigation to Mr. Andersen, 
the mana^g man of the hotel 

" The room was an oblong, about 12 feet long, and 
very narrow, and, conscquontly, very inconvenient. The 
row was built against tho side of a hill ; and the room, 
which extended the whole width of the row, had two 
doors. The western one opened upon the hill, and you 
could step out upon it immediately; but the eastern, or 
principal entrance, was by a steep flight of broken and 
danmrouB wooden steps. Furniture there was none 
inside, except two low bedatcails, coarsely put together 
with rough planks; and the narrow wooden frame on 
which I was to sleep waa so broken-backed, tliat it tilted 
up in the middle. Finding it utterly impossibio to 
sleep there, I had to get up again, after 1 had loin down, 
and make a tolerably even siuface, by filling up the 
inequalities wito articles from my own wardrobe. The 
mattress was frill of knots, and whtd; was the thing that 
was intended to be my pillow, I never ascertained; but 
n gontloman informed me that he and bis wife haring, 
after the usual vexatious delays, got into some room 


resembling ours, os soon as they had lain down for tho 
night, found their pillow not only very disagreeable 
from a sickening odour that came from it, but pikd 
with some curious hard knobs in it that were moveable; 
as it was out of the question to sleep uimu it, ho tiirew 
it on one side, and had tho curiosity to examine it in 
the morning, wlien ho discovered that they had not only 
put in a handful or two of dirty live feathers, but the 
nocks, with the iieads to them, of two chickens and a 
duck.”—Vol. i. i)p. (11, 02 

The pleasures of “ CompuLsion Row,” and its 
balitfruishcd cottages, are, perhaps, one shade pre¬ 
ferable to the questionable pillows of that of Ala¬ 
bama ; if we except the comfort of hearing, through 
the space between the hall-raised party wall and 
the roof, the drawling, sickening, ungrammatical 
holdings forth of a .set of self-righteous neighbours, 
who varied their conversation about temperance 
societies, and the saints, with the usual accom¬ 
plishments of drawling and spitting. How strange 
it is that even the love of dollars has not persuaded 
some oue to raise a decent house at these justly 
celebrated springs, the very mine of wealth to an 
enteri>risiug capitalist! Can it be true that com¬ 
fort, cleanliness, and civility, would not only be 
lost upon, blit absolutely distasteful to, the ran.vs of 
the American visitors; and that they prefer jiig- 
ging together in tlic.se wretched cnbin.s, and doing 
their job-work at dinner, to decent rooms, and 
wholesome meals; whilst the few ivho care for 
these things arc too idle to interfere, or too few to 
li.avc any cflect upon the society among which they 
exist! Repudiating, spitting, wliitling, and nigger- 
driving, seem creaturc-comi'orts to the muss of the 
Americans. 

Apropos of wliitling. Every writer on America, 
from Basil Hall to bam Slick, has had his hit at 
the American custom of whitling, or stick-shaving. 
Be the employment what it may, judging or argu¬ 
ing, li^islatiiig or smoking, out comes the knuc, 
and gradually the legs and arms of tables and 
chairs, or any other bit of wood at hand, gets thin¬ 
ner and thinner, ns the jiile of shavings rises higher 
and higher at the feet of the operator. Will it 
he believed that this snniu unlicensed wliitling is 
but in humble imitation of a prince of tyrants 
—ay, the free and enlightened Americans humbly 
follow tlie ttimis<‘.mcnt.s of a Darius, a Cambyscs, 
or a Xerxes. “ When,” says ASliaii, “ the king of 
Persia goeth on a journey, he carricth no book 
wherewith to while away the tedium of the jour¬ 
ney ; nor doth he cnexmrage deep or serious medi¬ 
tation ; but lie has with him iu his cliariot a tbiu 
tablet, and a small knife; and so, by scraping the 
former with the latter, doth dissipate tlic tedium 
of the journey." 

But, to return to the society at the White Sul¬ 
phur Springs, and its memorable huts, its wretched 
dinners, swarms of lodgers, faro table, and count¬ 
less majors and colonels without commissions. 
Captains are seldom found in America above the 
position of tavern-keepers, whilst lieutenants do not 
exist but on the muster-roll of the militia. A 
reward might freely be otfered for any one who 
had seen a live specimen of a lieutenant in tlic 
states. Our traveller varied in his titles; one 
called him doctor, because be geologized,- another 
called him colonel; and a third, judge. The ibl- 
lowing is a good story, whether true or not:— 

" A ivcll-known gentleman, at Winchester, in this 
state, related an amusing anecdote to me on this sub- 
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jeet. Croeung tRe Potomac into yirgii)ia,_ with ^ 
noiM, ia a ferry-boat, the fenyman said, ‘ M^jor, I wiah 
yoB would lead your horee a little forward;’ which he 
immediately did, observing to the man, I am not a 
nu^OT, and you need i)Ot call me one.’ To this the 
ferrymwi replied, ‘ Well, kumel, I ax pardon, and I’ll 
not call you so no more.’ Being arrived at the landing- 
place, ho led his horse out of the boat, and said, ‘My 
good friend, I am a very plain man; 1 am neither a 
colonel nor a major; I have no title at all, and I don’t 
like them. How much have I to pay you f The ferry¬ 
man locked at him, and said, ‘ You arc the first white 
man 1 ever crossed this ferry that wa’n’t jist nobody at 
all, and I swar I’ll not charge you nothing.’ ”—Vol. i. 
p. 84. 

Passing through Fincastle, our traveller eame to 
the bank of the New iliver, at the time when Ame¬ 
rica’s sons were practically falsifying the first 
article of their declaration of independence. “ All 
men are equal,” says the theory; “ All men arc 
equal, except niggers,” says the practice. Three 
hundred slaves, who had oivouacked the previous 
night in chains, were now hastening to cross the 
river, on their road to the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, where the average offife for a sugar-mill 
slave is seven years. I'he utmost vigilance is re¬ 
quired at such a place as that where uur traveller 
met with the gaug. The slave-driver knous well 
he has no mercy to expect, if his prisoner once 
gets the upper hand. 'J'hc poor black, cheated and 
deluded as he is by fine promises, is too well aware 
of his future fate not to watch for every oppor¬ 
tunity of escape. So long as the borders of the 
free states are within reach, the watch cannot be 
too strict, the flattery too gross, the stories of lauds 
of plenty too high coloured. Gradually, as the 
bounds of the non-slave states are left behind, the 
danger of revolt diminishes, escape becomes useless 
where all are banded together to restore the pri¬ 
soner as “ property,” 'There is much niisrcpie- 
sentatioD on the case of slavery in America. It is 
useless to deny the cruelties of the slave-drivers, 
but it is unfair to charge those cruelties on many, 
very many, of the slave-holdcra of the south. JVlr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s remarks seem so just and per- 
tiiicnt that we extract them at length:— 

“ All Christian men must unite in the wish that 
slavery was extinguished in every part of the world; 
and from my personal knowledge of the sentiments of 
many of the leading gentlemen in the southern states, 
I am persuaded that they look to the ultimate abolition 
of slavery with satisfitetion. Mr. Madison, the ox-l’re- 
sident, with whom I have often conversed freely on this 
subject, has told mo more than once, tliat he could not 
die in peace, if he believed that so great a disgrace to 
his county was not to be blotted out some day or other. 
He once informed mo, that he hsul assembled all his 
slaves—and they were numerous- and offered to manu- 
yiit them immediately; but they instantly declined it, 
alleging that they had been born on his estate, had 
always been provided for by him with raiment and food, 
in siekness and in health, and if they were made free, 
they would have no home to go to, and no friend to pro¬ 
tect and care for them. They preferred, theretbre, to 
live god die as his slaves, who had always been a kind 
master to them. This, no doubt, is the situation of 
many hnmane right-thinking proprietors in the southern 
states j they have inherited valuable plantations, with 
the negroos bom upon them, and these look up to their 
master as the only friend they have on earth. The 
most aoalouB, therefore, 6f the abolitionists of the free 
states, when they denounce slaverj', aud call for its 
imwetfi'atc'abolition, overlook the conditions upon which 


alone it could be effected. They neitiier pn^ose to 
provide a home for the slaves when they are mannBiitted; 
nor a compensation to their propnetera lYithoat 
slaves, the plantations would be worthl^j there ae 
white men to cultivate them; the new^ly-feieed and im¬ 
provident negroes eotild not he inaoe ay^lahl^ hnd 
there would bo no purchasers to buy the land, and no 
tenants to rent it. The abolitionists, therefoi^ JjaR 


upon the planters to bring min upon thpir fhmflies 
without helping the negro. In the mean time the abo¬ 
litionists, not uniting in some great praetical mi^re 
to effect the emancipation of all slaves at the hatietml 
expense, suffiir the evil to go on increasiiqf. iBte negro 
population amounts now m about two milliodB; and - 
the question, as to the southern states, will> with the 
tide of time, be a most appalling mie, rix. whether the 
white or the black race is to prethiminate. 

“ The uncompromising obloquy which has been east 
at the southern planters by their not too scrupulous 
adversaries, is therefore not deserved by them; and it is 
but fair to consider them as only indirectly re^onsiblo 
for such scenes as arise out of the revolting traffic which 
is carried on by these sordid, illiterate, and vulgar 
slave-drivers—^mon who can have nothing whatever in 
common with the gentlemen of the southern states. 
This land traffic, in fact, has grown out of the widc- 
spi-cading population of the United States, the annexa¬ 
tion of Louisiana, and the increased cultivation of cotton 
and sugar. The fertile lowlands of that territory can 
only bo worked by blacks, and are almost of illimitable 
extent. Hence, negroes have risen greatly in price, 
from 500 to 1,000 dollars, according to their capacity. 
Slaves being thus in demand, a detestable branch of 
business—where sometimes a great deal of money is 
made—has very naturally arisen in a country filled with 
speculators. The soil of Virginia has gradually become 
exhausted with repeated crops of tobacco and Indian 
corn; aud when to this is added the constant subdivi¬ 
sion of projjerty which has overtaken evoiy family since 
the abolition of entails, it follows, of course, that many 
of the small proprietors, in their efforts to keep up 
appcaranocB, have become embarrassed in their circum¬ 
stances, aud, when they arc pinched, are com^^ellcd to 
sell a negro or two. The wealthier proprietors, also, 
have frequently fractious and bad slaves, which, when 
they cannot be reclaimed, are either put into gaol, or 
iuto those dcp6tB which exist in all the large towns, for 
the reception of slaves who are sold, until they can be 
removed. All this is vciy well known to the slave- 
drivor, one of whose associates goes annually to the south¬ 
western states, to make his contracts with those planters 
there who are in want of. slaves for the next season. 
'rhe.se fellows then scour the country, to make purchases. 
Those who arc bought out of gaol, are always pat in 
fetters, as well as any of those whom they may suspect 
of an intention to escape. The women and grown-up 
girls arc usually sold into the cotton-growing states, 
the men aud the boys to the rice and sugar plan¬ 
tations. Persons with large capital are actively con¬ 
cerned in this trade, some of whom have amassed 
considerable foitunea. But, occasionally, these dealers 
in men are made to pay fe^ully the penalty of their 
nefarious occupation. I was told, that only tWo or three 
inoutlm before I passed this way, a ' gang’ bad sur¬ 
prised tlreir conductors, when off their gnard, and liad 
killed some of them with axes."—Vol. i. pp. 128—180. 


THE STRUGGLE OP GENIUS WITH PAIN. 

Paix is not entirely synonymous with evil, bat bodily 
pain seems less redeemed by good than aimpst any 
other kind of it. From the loss of fortune^ of feme, or 
even of friends, philosophy pretends to drew a certmn 
compensating benefit; but, in general, the permanent 
loss of health will bid defiance to her alohymy. It is 
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anivenal diminution, equally of our resources, and of 
our capacity to guide' them; a penalty unmitigated, save 
by lore of mends, which then becomes truly 
precious to us ; or by comforts broiwht from beyoud 
this earthly sphere, from that serene Fountain of peace 
and hope, to which our weak philosophy cannot raise 
her wing. Fur all men, in itself, disease is misery; but 
chiefly fbr men of liner feelings and endowments, to 
whom, in return for such superiorities, it seems to he 
sent most frequently, and in its most distressing forms. 
It Is cruel fate, for the poet to hare the sunny land of his 
imagination, often the sole territory he is loixi of, dLs- 
ligured and darkened by the shades of pain; for one 
whose highest happiness is the exertion of his mental 
faculties, to hare them chained and paralysed in tho 
imprisonment of a distempered frame. With external 
aetirity, with palpable pursuits—abore all, with a 
suitable placidity of nature, much, even in certaiq states 
of siohuesB, may be performed and enioyed. Bot for 
him, whoso heart is already orer keen, toosc world is of 
the mind, ideal—^internal; when the mildew of linger¬ 
ing disease has struck that world, and begun to blacken 
and consume its beauty, nothing seems to remain but 
despondency, and bitterness, and desolate sorrow, felt 
and anticipated to the cud. 

Woe to Iiim if his will likewise falter, if his resolution 
fail, and his spirit bund its neck to the yoke of this new 
enemy ! Idleness and a disturbed imagination will gain 
the mastery of him, and let loose their thousand fiends 
(o harass him—to torment him into madness. Alas ! 
the bondage of Al^cis is freedom eommrcd with this 
of tho sick man of genius, whose heart has fainted, and 
sunk beneath its load. ITis clay dwelling is changed 
into a gloomy prison; every nerve is become an avenue 
of disgust or anguish ; and the soul sits within, in her 
melancholy loneliness, a prey to the spectres of despair, 
or stupified with excess of suftering, doomed as it were 
to a life in death, to a con8eiousnc.s8 of agonized existence, 
without tho eousciousncsB of power, which should ac¬ 
company it. Happily, doath^ or entire fatuity, at length 
puls an end to such scenes of ignoble misery ; which, 
however, ignoble as they are, we ought to view with 
l)ity rather than contempt. 

Such are frequently the fruits of protracted sickness 
in men otherwise of estimable qualities and gifts, but 
whoso sensibility exceeds their strength of mind. In 
Schiller, its worst cflects were resisted by the only 
availing antidote; a strenuous determination to uogleel 
them. His spirit was loo vigorous and ardent to-yield 
even in this cmorgcncy. Ho disdained to dwindle into 
a pining valetudinarian; in the midst of his infinnilies, 
he persevered with unabated zeal in the great husiiiess 
of his life. As ho partially recovered, he returned as 
strenuously as ever to his iutellcctual occupations; and 
often, in the glow of poetical conception, ho almost 
forgot ids mal^ics. By such resolute and manly con¬ 
duct, he disaiined sickness of its cruellest power to 
wound; bis frame might he in pain, hut his spirit 
retained its force, unextinguished, almost unimpeded. 
He did not lose his relish for the beautiful, the grand, 
or the good, in any of their shapes. He loved his frieudt. 
as formerly, and wrote his finest and sublimest wolk^ 
when his health was gone. I’erKaps no period of his 
life displayed more heroism than the present one. 
CarlmB A(/e of Schiller. 


Amokost his irregularities, it inust be reckoned that 
he (Rousseau) is sometimes moral, and moral in a very 
sublime strain. But the general spirit and tendency of 
his works is mischievous; and the more mischievous 
for this mixtnre; for, perfoct depravity of sentiment is 
not reconcilable witih eloquence; .and the iniud (though 
corruptible, not complcxionally vicious) would reject, 
and throw off with disgust, a lesson of pure and un- 
mixed evil. These writers make even virtue a pander 
to vice.—ifiwjfce. 


Ilottrii. 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or auumcdi uf tlia 
iViiHior, is printed lo SntaU Capitals uuilrt tho title; In 
Selections, it is printed !h llalicS St the end.] 

THK ywo GBlfeFS. 

so. 11. - LASIEKT OP TUB cnxissiAh.' 

Bv S. M. 

I oivK tbcc to thy patent dust, 

Tliou loved and wasted form, 

1 inuimur not, fur (iud is Just, 

And I am but a wurm; 

I kneel upon tliy grave, while prayer 
Bursts from mint- nchi.ig lieurt, 

All, Saviour, reunite us, where 
VVv cannot iinrt! 

Thou Merciful! My tears are balm, 

Wy very grief is bliss; 

II nw shall I thank Thee, for a calm 
So deep and still as this t 

The fUU assurance of iny ftiith 
Is built on Thy true word, 

1 know that llierc is life in death, 
hife with the Lord. 

I'hou not condemuest tliat my tusrs, 

So fast, so bitter, flow— 

No, I may pour into Thine cars 
Tlic fulness of my wos; 

I come as to a Friend, whose heart 
Its humanness hath kept— 

Who shall forbid my tears to start. 

Since Jesus wept I 

Thou know’st how bard it is to give 
The love of yearinway, 

Thou hnow’st 'tie bitterness to live,— 

Vet nut for death I pray; 

I pray for )mtience—strengtii to beat 
The bunheii Thou hast given, 

And faith to ciieer my fainting prayer 
VV’itli thoughts of heaven. 

Yet, if a rctiel tliouglit opjiose 
Thy Spirit’s pure control, 

Oil, charge it on iny lulglity woes, 

N’lit on iny feeble soul I 
liy 'I'hce, my wuaknes.s strength shall win, 

In 'Tlice, my soul shall live, 
lily grief Thou pitiost, and my sin . 

Thou wilt forgive I 

Oh Faith, Hit up my drooping love! 

I'ell of the promised Home, 

The union, earth’s cbUI clouds above, 

VVlifrc parting cannot eouie i 
III b'ipe 1 kneel, fbr strength I pray, 

And pvnee is surely won, 

As from my Mcedlng heart 1 say, 

’t'liy will be done I 


(I) The passage in Mrs.Ifamans's Journal, which tuggeiti the 
('unira.st between the feelings of a Christian and an edueated Hea¬ 
then, under the greatest of earthly afRIctloua, as a flt subject tor 
juietry, is to be found among the extracts from tier private ntemo- 
raiida, given in her Life, by her sister. Another m tluttc tneoio- 
raiiilu suggested the poem in " Cierman Ballads and Songs," (Pre¬ 
side Library,) entitled “Odin’s SacriHce." The reader is requested 
lo correct a misprint in “ The Lament of the Heathen Sage;" to 
which, of course, the present little poem must be considered as a 
companion. The last two lines of the tliird verse should have 
stood thus I— 

“ Thy clear, bright, living eyes—oh mockery! 

It Is impuBsibie that thou shouldst die i" 

the word “ why” at the end of the Ifrat line lielrig an error i and 
in ilio tliird line of the 5lh verso, fvee is erroneously inintcd for 
hire. 


iqp 
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THE WJDOWEli’S GARLAND.* 


Hsaa rests a mother. But from her I turn. 

And from hor grave.—Be&old—^upon that rit^, 

That, stretching boldly from the mountain side. 

Carries into the centre t$f the role 

Its rocks and woods—the ceittajee where she dwelt; 

And where yet dwells her faithml partner, left 

(Full eight ycais pa t) the soUtaiy prop 

Of many helpless children. I begin 

With words that might be prelude to a tale 

Of sorrow and dejection: but 1 feel 

No sadness, when I think of what mine c^'cs ' 

See daily in that happy fiunily. 

—Bright garland form they for the pensive brow 
Of their undrooping fathers widowhood, 

Those six fair daughters, budding yet—not one, 
Not one of all the band, a full-blown flower. 
Deprest, and desolate of soul, as once 
That father was, and filled with anxious fear. 

Now, by experience taught, he stands assured. 

That God, who takes away, yet takes not half 
Of what ho seems to take; or gives it back 
Not to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer; 

He gives it—the boon produce of a soil 
AVhich our endeavours have refused to till. 

And hope hath never watered. The abode. 

Whose grateful owner can attest these truths. 

Even were the object nearer to our sight. 

Would seem in no distinction to 8urpa.s.s 
The rudest habitations. Ye might think 
That it had sprung self-raised from earth, or grown 
Out of the living rock, to 1)0 adorned 
By nature only; but, if thither led. 

Ye would discover then a studious work 
Of many fancies, prompting many hands. 

Brought from the woods, the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch, and seems, in tW trim pliwc, 

A plant no longer wild; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soon 
Itoof-high; the wild pink crowns the garden-wall, 
And with the flowers are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, rough scatterinM of the hills. 
These ornaments, that fade not with the year, 

A hardy girl continues to provide; 

AVlio, mounting fearlessly the rocky heights. 

Her &ther’s prompt attendant, does for him 
.\11 that a boy could do, but with delight 
Alore keen and prouder daring; yet Hath she, 

W ithin the garden, like the rest, a bed 

For her own flowers and favourite herbs, a space. 

By sacred charter, holden for her use. 

—'lliesc, and whatever else the garden bears 
Of fruit or flower, permission asked or not, 

1 freely gather; and my leisure draws 
A not nnfrequent pastime from the sight 
Of the bees murmuring round their sheltered hives 
In that enclosure; while the mountain rill. 

That sparkling thrids the rocks, attunes his voice 
To the pure course of human life which there 
Flows on in solitude. But, when the gloom 
Of night is falling round my stops, then most 
This dwelling chwms me; often I stop short, 

(Who could refrain 1) and feed by stealth my sight 
With prospect of the company within. 

Laid open through the blaxing windowthere 
1 see the eldest aMghter'’at hor wheel 
ginning amain, as if to overtake 
The neverhalting time; or, in her turn. 

Teaching some novice of the sisterhood 
That skill in this or other household work. 

Which, from her father’s honoured hand, herself, 
While she was yet a little-one, had learned. 

Mild man! he is not gay, but they are gay; 

And the whole house seems filled with gaiety. 

(1) Sec Kiigraviiig, p.ige 97. 


—Thrice happy, then, the mother may be deraned. 
The wife, from whose consolatory grave 
I turned, that ye in mind might vntnera where. 
And how, her spirit yet survives on earth! 

Wordamrth. 


JWfgceUanwus. 


“ 1 have hero made only a nuaegay of culled duwen, and 
hare brought nothing of my ovu, but tiie string that ties 
them."—_ 

livnsii ALi's nsvaxun. 

Wjuk$. at Icugtli, Hydcr Ali found that ho had to do 
with men who cither would sign no convention, or 
whom no treaty and no signature could bind, and who 
were the determined enemies of human intereourso 
itself, ho decreed to make the coun^ possessed by these 
incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memorable 
example To mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy 
recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the 
whole Caruatich an everlasting monument of vengeance, 
and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between 
him and those, against whom the faith, which holds the 
moral elements of the world together, was no protection, 
lie became, at length, so confident of his force, so col¬ 
lected in his might, that he made no secret whatsoever 
of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated hi.s 
disputes with every enemy aud cverj' rival, who buried 
their mutiuil animosities in tlicir common detestation 
against (ho creditors of tlio'Nabob of Areot, he drew 
from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
add to his ucu' rudiments in the arts of destruction; and 
compounding al! the materials of fury, havock, and 
desolation, into one black cloud, he hung for a while on 
the declivities of the mmuitains. Whilst the authors of 
all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this 
menacing meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it 
suddenly burst, and poumd down the whole of its con¬ 
tents upon the plains of the Camutieh. Then ensued a 
scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no 
heart conceived, and which no tongue can adequately 
tell. All the hoiTors of war, before known or heard of, 
wore mercy to that now havock. A storm of universal 
lire blasted eveiy field, consumed every house, destroyed 
every temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
sacreducBs of function — fathers tom from children, 
husbands from wives, enveloped In a whirlwind of cavalry, 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the 
trampling of pursuing horses, wore swept into captivity, 
in an unknown and hostile land. Those who were able 
to evade this tempest, fled to the walled cities; but, 
escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine.— Burke. 

Tue greatest of modem philosophers (Baoon) declares 
that “ ho would rather believe all the fitbles in the Legend, 
and the Talmud and t^e Alcoran, than that this uni¬ 
versal frame is without mind.”— Stewart. 
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A TOVTH rode forth from hi* childhood’s homo, 

Tbrcttgh the crowded path* of the world to roam; , 

And theigreen leave* whisper’d, as he pass'd, * „ 

" Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast 1 < * 

Kae^st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Ismg.^ouldst thou linger in doubt and fear; 

h^’s ftee hw^hter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast in oor shades with the Q>rin'g's wild flowers. \J ' 
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Thou mayst come to the summer woods again, 

And thy heart have no «eho to greet this strain ; 

Afar from the 'f(diage its Iwe will dwell: 

A diangc must pass o’er t^; farewell, farewell I” 

On rode the youth; andthefou^^n*! streams 
Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams:— 

« We have been tltfpplayiuates through many a day, 
Wherefore tints leave usl oh, fot delay! 

Listen but once to tlie sound of our mirth ; 

For tliec ’tis a melody passing from cartlx 1 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow. 

The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. '■ 

Under the arch by our mingling made, 

Thou and thy brother have gaily play'd; 

Ye may moot again whore ye roved of yore. 

But as ye Itavc met there—oh, never morej^’ ' ' 

On rode the youth j and, the boughs among. 

Thus the wild birds o’er his pathway sung" 

“ W hereforo so fast unto life away 1 
Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our lay! 

Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s glee. 
With the breath of the world cm thy spirit free; 
Passion and sorrow its depfts will have stirr’d, 

"Aud the singing of waters be vainly heard. 

Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part— 
What should U do for a burning heart 1 
Thou wilt bring to the banks of our frcslxcst rill 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still! 

Farcwoll^whcu thou comest again to thine own, 
Thou wflf miss from our music its loveliest tone*! 
Moumlully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer;—farewcli, farewell!" 

And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d. 

As he caught last sounds.of his native shade; 

But he kn^jiot, till many ai>bright spell broke, 

How deep were tlie oracles nature spoke! 

IVo7u Poems l»j the late Mbs. UauaNS. 

—♦- 

, L U C Y C 0 0 P K K. 

(A» Australian Tale.) 

Cnar. I. 

It is not the eusloin of this country to advert to the 
offence for which a prisoner has been transported. Many 
reasons induce me to observe a profojpd silence on this 
point, whilst I detail the eventful scones in the liie of 
Lucy Cooper, after her arrival in-Australia. The luunc 
of tho village in England w*he»e she was born, and even 
that of her family, are coticcalcd on tho same account. 
Lucy Cooper was the name by which she chose to be 
distinguished here, anci I have adopted it under the im¬ 
pression that the truth of my narrative, and the impres¬ 
sive lesson it con4%^ wiH suQer no" material diminution 
from the ohanga 

It was early in the yearl83C, thatthe Pyramus, a 
convict ship, from Deptford, dropped her anchor in 
Sydney Uoye. The morning had been obscure and moist, 
and the Eght ra the South Head was first perceived 
about three o'clock. Towards five, tho bold promon-. 
tones of Sydney Harbour, new distinctly visible in the 
daylight, and distant about a mile asunder, lowered on 


either bow; the middle head, within them, appeared to 
terminate tho shallow bay; When, suddody, an opening 
to the southward presented a dhannel Jor the farther 
progress of the ship, which almost immediately opened 
to the westward, and displayed the noble waters of this 
celebrated port. Wie pilot had already assumed the 
direction of the vessel, which he had boarded from his 
whale-boat manned by four stout New Zealanders. The 
rain had gradually increased, until it assumed the settled 
character with which it is observed to descend in these 
latitudes, frequently for three or four days together, 
whilst the women had been ordered below, as well to 
secure them from 'the weather, as to prevent their hin¬ 
dering the crew in the important duty of working the 
ship. To those unhappy prisoners, therefore, -two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven in number, the magnificent 
Bcenoiy of the Australian shores afforded no other joy, 
than the poor consolation that their perSs by sea were 
terminated, and the privations and discomfort of a five 
months’ voyage about to be exchanged for miseries yet 
untried. -Under the most favourable circumstances, 
females on board ship experience annoyances which are 
unknown to the other sex; and the amusements of which 
they are capable, are still fewer than.thoso which break 
the monotony of a sea life to men. But, under' the 
restrictions of a prison-ship, with a miserable diet, and a 
scanty provision of tilings of humblest necessity, together 
with poor clothing, and the crowded decks, it needed only 
the profligacy of more than two hundred bad women, 
confined together within the narrowest limits, for such 
a protracted period, to render the Pyramus a dreadful 
place of confinement and. distress. It was with plea¬ 
sure, therefore, that the wpmen„made preparations to go 
on shore. What little improveinentjn their costume 
their humble means affo^ed, was a^n effected; and the 
prisoners were musteredlind hanJra over to the autho¬ 
rities. .A large proportion of the women were imme¬ 
diately assigned to private service; Mid, amongst the 
rest, Lucy Cooper was allotted to the ffimily of a barris¬ 
ter of some eminence, who immediately sent to have her 
conveyed to his country house. 

Although cvciy sentiment of piety had been almost 
extinguished by a succession of events that, for eleven 
months, hod crowded upon each other with jMdnfal and 
confused rapidity; and the abandoned wretfihes, by whom 
she ivas snnounded, omitted no occasion to ridicule and 
insult the least tendency to promote decency, and order, 
still more any reverence for the laws of Clod or man; 
the forefe of eariy habit prevailod so far, tlmt, when Lucy 
set her feet once more upon tho " dry land,” an invo- 
luntaiy murmur passed her lips, expressive of her thank¬ 
fulness to God; The landing-place projects for into the 
sea, being composed of massy stones, and affording a 
safe and easy footing. It le^s to the northern extre¬ 
mity of the town,'from whence the sea and land view 
arc equally beautiful; and here a man was waiHng, with 
a dray and four bullocks, ready to< receive his fellow- 
servant, who was safely lodgetf^among gome packages of 
grocery, butcher-meat, and a baakidt of bread. 

The slow pace of the. bid^ks, as they pursued their 
way down George Street, which is the principal street of 
Sydney, gave the stranger an opportunity of gazing at 
the rising opnlenee of this new oapitid. St. Philip’s 
■Church, the eldest bom of the Church of England in the 
colony, was seen at the summit of a hill to the right, 
a few hetfdred yards imnoved Tram George Street; and 
still further on, to,,^ left, the spire and church of 
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St. James were very conspicuous. The shops were full 
of business; the streets resounded with the hum of 
men; and evidence of the English origin of the place 
was no where wanting. Gradually, however, the houses 
ceased to be continuous; open fields, which are now 
covered with the habitations of men, |uccccdcd; and the 
tnmpike-gate, of English aspect and construction, proved 
the limit of the town. The roads were deep in mud 
and clay; deep ruts and pools swallowed up the wheels, 
and the gutters on either side of the streets rolled their 
headlong torrents down the brick-field hill. The rain 
fell continuously, and gave no signs of intermission. 
To wrap herself in a coarse great coat belonging to the 
driver, and to take refuge beneath ^ fol^ of a heavy 
tarpaulin which lay upon the dray, was a natural and 
obvious measure. Dejection and low diet made the 
young woman shrink and shudder on the jolting vehicle, 
iind a few scalding tears coursed one another down her 
cheeks, as the helpless, homeless, friendless nature of her 
po.sition forced itself upon her thoughts. But Lucy's 
meditations were soon interrupted. The dray stopped 
by the road-side, where a red bull’s portrait indicated 
the presence of a public-house, one oi^y of the very 
many which abound in the neighbourhood of Sydney. 
Here, without any attempt at concealment, an official of 
the inn picked a few stitches in the seam of a sack of 
flour deposited at the side of the dray; and having 
permitted the meal to flow forth in a,full stream, which 
ho received into a stable pail, he quickly disappeared 
with the plunder down a gateway. The driver looked 
on with apparent indififoieneo, until the same peraon 
reappeared, bearing in each hand an overflowing glass 
of rum. The driver handed one of them to Luey, and 
bade her “ take a ball ” to keep out the W'et; at the 
same time he poured the contents of the other down 
his throat, and proceeded to light his short and blackened 
pipe. Lucy Cooper, however, without tasting the coarse 
and acrid stimulant, i^Btttmed the glass to her fellow- 
.servant, who testified no small amazement at her refusal 
to exhaust it, but jdtowed no unwillingness to finish 
what Ills new ocquaii^nce haJlcft undone. 

The bullocks resumed their plodding p.are; the flour 
trickled from the dray into the mud ; the rain continued 
to descend, and Lucy shrunk back into her shelter. At 
(his moment a horseman, buttoned and cloaked up to 
the chin, suddenly drew tip his powerful beast, and 
called upon the driver to stop his team. He swore 
vehemently at the man, and bade him secure the sack. 

“ But stayj” said he; “ what scheme is this, Joe 1 Who 
cut the sackr 

“ I don't know, sir," was the reply. 

“ Well," said his master, “ 1 will make you know 
to-morrow morning, if you don't find out to night. Let 
us SCO, —the 8C.am is opened, and your track is marked 
upon the road by a long white line. Get homo as fast 
as you can, and I will follow you.” 

Joe sounded bis heavy bullock-wbip, and his sluggish 
cattio again sot forwardi But his master, intent upon 
tracing a clue so obviously presented to. his senitiuy, 
trotted back to the Red Bull, whither the evidence of 
the flour guided him, and, taking to the gateway without 
inquiry or delay, seized upon John Gs|tlcr in the stable, 
with the pail of flour in his hand. A constable was 
immediately procured, who, at a single word from the 
horseman, carried ofi( the ostler and his pail to the 
nearest watch-house, wtuph in this colony stands open 
day and night for the/koceptioA of visitors. Although 
this scene pawed Witl as little noise and delay as pos¬ 
sible, the landlord from wit^n was alarmed, and with 
many bows and scrapes to the horseman, begged to 
know what was the matter. 

“ I will tell wu,” said ho, " to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock. You will not jpve me the trouble, 1 am 
sure, to send fw you. At uio policc-oflSce, to-morrow 
morning.” , 

" Yes, yonr worship," said the pablican, %hd Lowed 
the magistnto ont of bis stablo-ya^ who onoe more set 


spurs to his horse, and plunged down the steep road 
towards home, scattering the mud and slush in all 
directions. He rode by the dray witlwmt further notice, 
.and was soon out of Bigl0 Three or four sueqfssive 
hills and valleys werejpase^ On a road of auuile width, 
enclosed on botl^^^ipfe8 silly,, a four railed fence, and 
through a thickly Wooded country, partly cleared and 
partly cumbered with trees, some stonding, some fallen, 
and occasionally smouldering witl^ fire that bad con¬ 
tinued Imruing for many weeks. In this manner they 
pas.su(l Aunandalc and Elsivkk, and finally turned up a 
imrrow lane, some three fumngs in length, at the end 
of which lay the garden and cottage residence of 
Fcvwsham. In a secluded part of the road, Joe, having 
first looked around him to sec that he was nOt observed, 
drew near the side of the dray, and explained to Lucy 
that the horseman who had thus preceded them was 
their master, and that he was aimrehonsivo of (ho con¬ 
sequences of the robliery that had been comiiilttod. 
"■Master,” said he, “ is a wide awake chap, and will 
spare neitjier of us; hut, luy girl," ho continued, “ shut 
your e.vcs and see nothing; shut your cars and hear 
nothing; shut your mouth and say nothing; or you will 
lead but a so so life, 1 can proinise you.” Lucy mode 
no reply, liut inwardly determined to use all the dis¬ 
cretion she was mistress of, in dealing with her master 
and licr fcllow-scrvauts, until she should Icam with sumo 
certainty the true uatum of her position, 

Fcvcrshain house, built on the ground floor, after the 
iii-shion of this colony, wM a quadrangle, o])en in tl)e 
centre, and surrounded on ^tlirco sides by a wide 
veranilah, sustained by white columns of wood at duo 
intcrv.als. The south side, which in this bemisphore is 
rarely cheered by the sun, was occupied chiefly by tho 
offices, and was witlioiit the shelter aft'orded to the other 
sides. Here J<>e assisted Luey to alight; and tho poor 
girl, feeble with the privations of the voyagdj ill-fed, and 
(irenejicd with rain, could liuriUy summon strength to 
walk into the kitchen, whilst Joe proccedca^o unload 
his dray, and deliver his cargo to Mrs. (Javeat who was 
waiting willi her keys to see it safely deposited, 

“ 1 am afraid, ma’am,” said Joe, “ this hero sack Is 
biirstcd, and tho flour lust; hows’ever, there a'ut much 
on it gone.” ^ 

“ Ah ! Joe, Joe, you are always meeUiig some mis¬ 
fortune. The Doctor is just come liou58Jniid says he 
will put a stitch or two belwceii your shoiildors 
lo-iuorrow.” 

Aye, aye," said Joe, " my back., must sufFor for it, 

1 know. Wliatevcr happens, the seourger is the man to 
set all to rights,” 

'J'wo or three more of the men camo up‘to assist in 
getting the dray unloaded, which was uo sooner done, 
than tho oxen were unyoked and turned into the 
paddock, the dray left standing at the kitchen-door, and 
tlic men retired to their huts to waste tho day, which 
was wholly unfavourable for labour in tlie open air, and 
therefore spent in sleep, as soon a,i their scanty rations 
had been cooked alfil devoured. 

Mrs. Caveat now returned to the kitchen, where an 
old and ill-favoured Irish woman* was eng.ogcd at the 
wasbing-tub, stealing glances at the new comer, but 
without attempting to show heir any kindness. 

" What is yoiir name, yfitimg tl'oman,” said Mrs. 
Caveat. " 1 am afwBd you are very wet. But take off 
your shoes and stockings, and change your clothes, if 
your bundle contaipa-a change at..l^t. Walsh shall 
give you a basin’of hot feaand a damf^r, and then yoq 
shall tell the Doctoj what happened upon the road; and 
mind you tell the truth, or ^ou will begin by getting 
into trouble. The Doctor will be your friend if you 
deserve ft; but ho never pardons those who treat him 
ill." Mrs. Caveat left Lucy by tho fire-side, which 
glowed in the midst of an Australian sammer, wlGl 
three or four logs of " iron-bark" lying on tho brfdti, 
and ministering flames to the blackened sides of a bt^ 
cauldron suspended from a ponderous bar in. w 
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ohlmney, and neighboured by a boiler with a brass 
top, designated here as a “ kitchen.” The_ roof was 
unceiled, the rafters black with smoke; the window wa-s 
. not gjazed, but furnished wifli the necessary complement 
of iron bars, n chock curtain, partly dyawn, and a wooden 
shutter of tho eluin-siest coustruction. The dresser and 
tho shelves exhibited the shaUered remnant of whstt 
had once Iteen a co.stly service of crockery ware, now 
reduced hy reckless'servants and intruding poultry to 
the true colonial condiliun of shabby-genteel. A huge 
settle, a heavy but criitpted cedar table, and a few 
l.lireti-lcggcil stools, cou)])letcd the furniture of the 
kitelien. iValsIi. who, in obedienee to lier mistress’s 
orders, had made a cup of tea, now pointed te the 
siiiokiii.g Ixacr.'igc as it stood upon the table, and l),adc 
Lucy itinkt) it as sweet as she jdosiscd. lJut Lucy looked 
fi)r milk, wliicli Walsh qiiiekly understood, and said, 
“ Voii will get no milk here, until you find the way to 
help yoiijsolf; all you prig you have; and if you go 
without, it is your own fault. Do not snivel, hut drink 
your tea, and eat your bread ; master will send for you 
ill about an hour’s lime, wlicn ho has dined and,,taken 
his wine. IJiit if he gets anylliing out of you .against 
.Joe, you will have reason to be sorry us long as you 
live. Take my advice, and kcc]! your own counsel.” 

'I'hc forlorn and wretched girl was overwhelmed Avitli 
her own miBories, rendered doubly opprewive hy the 
circuTustances of the weather and her situation. She 
could form no opinion of the extent and nature of the 
danger which threatened jjo^ or herself, and felt almost 
iiulilierent about whatever might iiefal her. However 
she gradiiaHy recovered lior cheerfulness, and was reply¬ 
ing to certain inquiries of her repulsive acquaintance, 
when a smart lad, in a pink jai/ket, who had been 
attending on his master at dinner, put his liead in at 
tho kitchen door, and said, “ Now, then, MissNcwcome, 
it is yonr turn. Come this way, and show yourself. 
Joe is in 49* it, and yon hare bogim early. Mind, your 
answers, aud don’t blow upon him. Gome round by tlic 
verandah; these is the bed rooms; here is master’s, 
and I Ills is the dining-room.” They had. ro.achod the 
nortli-ciisi. corner of the cottage; an outer door was 
oiicru'd. and Lucy found herself in the presence of 
Dr. Caveat. The room was covered with a magnificent 
Turkey carpet i tliore were three or four largo paintings, 
done in a good style,’ upon tlic wall; a sideboard with 
a profusion of glass aud plate; tho windows were cur¬ 
tained, .and every tiling combined to testify to the 
wealth ami conaui|uence of the owner. Dr. Caveat had 
not removed from inblc ; Mrs. Caveat, if she was entitled 
to tho name, sate by his side; aud a parcel of briefs aud 
legal doeiimcnts lay loose among the glasses and the fruit. 

Tlic Doctor, without looking round, began the coii- 
versatiou. “ Yon arc just lauded, 1 believe,” said he ; 
“ have yon had a tolerable passage!" 

“ We were live mouths, and liad a great deal of bad 
weather, sir,” 

“ Had you any sickness on hoard 1” 

“ A good deal, sir.” 

“ How many deaths 1” 

'* Thirfeen dealhs, sir j amongst the rest”—Lucy 
began to sob. 

“ Ainongst the rest '!”—continued the doctor, in a tone 
of inquiry. 

" Amongst them, sir, was my poor sistey.” 

“ What was her age I—How ohl arc yoiil” 

" I am twenty, .pir; my sister was twentj'-one.” 

" Wore you well treated 1—Have you any complaints 
to maker 

“ None at all; we were as well treated as our con¬ 
dition allowed, and better, I am sure, than we di^crveil.” 

” Well, I rejmco to hear you say so. My inquiries 
have hitherto b«n productive of some good, at any rate. 
Tour name,” continued Dr. Caveat, examining a scrap 
of i>apor which had been fonrarded with the prisoner,* 
whose description it boro, " yonr name, I see, is Luiiy 
Cooper." 


Lucy acknowledged her name in a quiet way, and 
without speak iug. 

“ Well, Lucy,’! said the Doctor, whilst he sipped Ids 
wine, “ do you remember seeing me upon the road!” 

“ I should not have known you again, sir,” Lucy fal¬ 
tered out. 

“ You had h.alted at the Red Rull, had yon notl" 

“ Wc stopped Cor a minute at a public-house, but 1 did 
not notice tho sign, sir.” 

" Wliat had you to drink?” demanded the Doctor. 

“ I drank nothing, sir,” was Lucy's answer. 

" 1 sec,” said Doctor Caveat, “ you have already ac¬ 
quired tho colonial accomplishment of keeping a secret. 
If you drank^nothing, tell me girl, what did Joe drink ?” 

“ 1 cannot'say, sir,” was Lucy’s answer. 

“ Cannot and will not are all one,” .said Doctor Caveat, 
“but Joe sliall tell us in tlic morning himself if whip¬ 
cord can make him speak. As for you, young woman, 
I was in hopes, from your youtli and inexperience, to 
have.found you faithful to my interest, and sttache<l to 
my family—when you became ac<iuaiuted with us, I 
mean-^but you will choose your friends, I suppose, and 
go your own wgys in spite of any thing I can offer you.’’ 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied Lucy, “ I feel the want of a 
friend, and hope that my good conduct will recommend 
me to your consideration.” 

“ Enough, enough, young woman,” interrupted Mrs. 
Caveat, startled at a word or two that Lucy uttered, and 
not greatly pleased rvith the gentle tones in which they 
were conveyed; “ if you liave nothing further to com¬ 
municate to file Doctor, you may go back to tlic kitchen. 
Walsh will find you something to do.” 

It would seem that the examination which had taken 
plaee liad been diligently reported in the kitchen hy him 
in the pink jacket, and had produced a favourable efi'eet 
ufion the eomiiany there assegiblbd, which now consisted 
of Jenny M uckle from tho laundry, an old Scotchwoman, 
llebsy SliintUes, the cook, a.voung Londoner of threo-and- 
twenty, tho foresaiil Anue Walsh, and Tom Collins, in 
tlie pink jacket, who had been born in the colony, and 
brought up in the Male tlrphan School at I,ivcrj>ool. 
Tiiese assigned women of the Doctor’s, and the privileged 
boy, w lio iiad the run of the wliole house from the kitchen 
upward.s, and also visited the men's Imts whenever he 
ple.ased, aud who thus formed an easy mo<le of commu¬ 
nication between all hands, aud on that account had ac¬ 
quired the honourable appellation of I’ug Mischief, were 
ail regaling themselves upon that choice luxury of Atis- 
tralia, a cup of tea; aud werecaleulating the probability 
of an amour between the DocWi? and Lucy; the desir¬ 
ableness of a change in the executive by tho I'cmoval of 
the .acting Mi-s. Caveat, and the suitableness of her pro- 
•spectivc successor to the wants and wishes of the com- 
muuity them a,ssembJed. 

Jealousy and the elder women wore not unacquainted, 
notwitlistandiiig all the disqualificntipnB of original 
ugliness, and the dilapidations of a lengthened colonial 
.service in tho ranks of vice and debaucheiy; ceaseless 
exposure to the sun by day,, and tho visitations of mos¬ 
quitoes by night; but with lietsy Shindies, who had al¬ 
ready made some pro.ii’i'ess towards intimacy with her 
learned master, and whose liopes were accordingly raised 
much higlicr than the due value of her merits justified, 
tliat unpleasant feeling in her throat.with suffocating 

power, and she gave vent to her upcaeinoss by staring at 
Lucy, and turning up her nose at her. 

“ I am glad you did nSt split Upon Joe,” said Walsh, 
“ though I believe his luck’s against him." 

“ Yes, he. is* booked ibr fifty before hreakfiist to¬ 
morrow,” added Tdm Colliios. 

“ They’ll curl his hair for him, pnir fellow," said Jenny 
Muckle, turning her tea into a soup-plate that stood upon 
the dresser, and blowing ujmn tto steaming surface ; 
“ we ne'er blow upon one anither, lassie; that's aye the 
rule, and so you’ll find 

" Bring your pannikin, girl, and take year tea,” said 
Walsh, who had been cooking the beverage since Lucy 
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first came in, " and see yon get your fashions (rations) 
sen'cd out to you. ’ 

“Raahions,” said Lucy, glad to say somotking, and 
yet unwilling to speak of master or seiTant, “ wuat are 
rashions 1" 

A loud laugh followed this hcintyal of ignorance, 
which a week’s residence in the land would h.ave rendered 
impossible. 

“There i.s an innocent,” said Shindies; "we must 
send her for some pigeon’s milk.” 

But Walsh was inelinod (o patronire Lucy, and took 
upon herself to explain. “ Your rashions is your week’s 
whack.” 

“ My what 1” said Lucy. 

"Well,” said Tom Collins, "she fresh, that’s cer¬ 
tain ; I must teach you, Lucy, all about your rasliious, 
aud a thing or two besides.” 

" As if,” interposed Betsy .Shindies, " the ladies of the 
Pyratnua w'cre dumb, aud did notcniiglitch one another. 
Such innocence won’t do with me. I am not so flat, nor 
she neither, a.s all that conics to.” 

But the tea-party was broken up by the entrance of 
Airs, Caveat into the kitchen, whereupon the ladies sud¬ 
denly dispersed in various directions to resume the 
drudgery of tlieir calling, wliicli was now augmented a 
hundred fold by the deluge of rain streaming through 
the roof in various places, and soaking under the doors, 
whilst the unpaved courts were ankle deep in mud, tlie 
eaves dripped in torrents, tlie rain de.sccnded perpendi¬ 
cularly ; there was no wind, no motion among tlie trees, 
no noise of any bind to break tiic dull monotony of a 
weeping day, in the niid.st of which the poor shoeless 
find drenched women paddled to and fro aliout their 
several occupations. 

It was not any addition to Lucy's comfort during this 
first day at Feversham,*1,hat no employment was allotted 
(.0 her to occupy her tlumghts, .and distract her mind 
from tlie inten.se fcclifig of loneliness and desertion which 
overwhelmed her. At length, Imwcvcr, the niglit came 
on, and very early in the evening, tlic women of tlie 
household crawled up' a steep ladder into a close and 
heated cock-loft, subject alike to ilio rain and the in- 
flueneo of the sun, where, upon a stretcher licdstcad and 
a straw mattress, each of tlie assigned servants wrapiieil 
herself in her blanket and horse rug, and after a long 
and tedious gossip fell asleep. 

But, if the previous day luid liccn rainy in the cxIrcTiic, 
the following morning was as deliglit.ful and sjilciidid. 
Long before sunrise, thft wliolc of tiic eastern lirma- 
ment glowed with rosy brightness. Tlicrc was not a 
single cloud to be seen.“ The sloping sunlicaiiis now 
poured their radlanCo from the Aunandalc ridge, lighting 
up ten thousand jewels in tlie grass, wet with the bless¬ 
ing of yesterday. A bed of monthly roses, wnicli nearly 
closed the north verandah, glistened wUh t lie drops, and 
horo as many flowers as leaves; the garden plots were 
full of the choicest plants, English and Au.slralian, whilst 
the cleared land rose in many an undulating slope, till 
in the distance it wtis closed by the bush, full of gigantic 
trees and smaller shrubs. The cows were slowly relum¬ 
ing to their pasture in the bush, paving been early 
brought to the pail, or, in Colonial phrase, having iiccn 
early bailed up, a process which consisU of sccuriug tlic 
he.ad of the hen^hetwcen two stout p 08 (a,.and oftentimes 
accompanied by secaring one of her hinder feet with a 
log rope. Nothing can be finer than the early morning; 
hut the heat soon becomes in<»o and moYo oppressive, 
until towards ten o’clock a breeze generally rises and 
mitigates the ardent riy. jfttt nervile xiccnpations and 
the ciyoyments of nature awi sfflne'khat incompatible; 
the wearied wretch rises from his lied little refreshed by 
sleep, which swarms of mosquitoes' interrupt; and the 
day brings with it only a succession of toil, and a new 
series of annoyance and temptations. Something, more¬ 
over, had evidently occurrM during the night, as was 
manifest by thp whispering of Wiain of the women, mid 
the uneasy attention which every cireuuslanco obviously 


excited. At length, when Doctor Caveat left his room, 
it was imderBtooa, without further reserve, that Joe, the 
driver, had run away from his mostor'a service in tlie 
night, or, in the ColonlKl phrase, liad taken to tho bush, 
accompanied by a younger man named Burton, who had 
ciiosen to go with .him, alti^gh under no immediate 
provociitiou. Dr. Caveat's seh-icc was peculiarly severe ; 
the toil, perhaps, was not heavier q^r of longer duration 
than elsewhere, but tbcrc were no circumstances of alle¬ 
viation, no kindness of manner, nor forbearance. Pu¬ 
nishment followed oli’ence infallibly; it was always more 
severe than the dcinorit. and not iiiifreqaently quite un¬ 
deserved. ])octor Caveat was looked upon, therefore, 
with much dislike; to wliieli the contrast of his praelico 
with his opinions gave additional weight; for he always 
ailvoeatetl liberal opinions, proclaimed the natural rights 
of the people, and was a decided and uniform opposor of 
all tlio measures of govcmincnt. Besides ail this, he 
cxaetctl with watelifiil rigour the full hibour of his men, 
at the same time that ho took every unfair advantage of 
them in the ipiality and quantity of their ral ions ; for 
these qceasons, liis character was widely known from one 
end of tlic Colony to aiiollier ; and there was, perhaps, 
not a single ironed gang in New South Wales, in which 
hi.s name and conduct were not freely discussed and ren¬ 
dered udions. It is not to bo wondered at, tliercfore, 
tliat Joe sliould have come to the resolution he Inul 
taken, amidst tlic encouragement of his companions, and 
under the well-grounded apprehension of a pnuisliinont 
hardly less severe than thaa in stor* for him, siiould it 
be his fate to be re-captured iAd dealt with accordingly. 


SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Knt. 

Who is there that lias not heard of th<!!%;notvned 
Sir Hichartl Whittington, tlie thrice lord mayor of 
London, and, prob.ably, the only one who was 
thrice buried? His name is a household word; 
we learned to lisp it with the imperfect accents of 
early childhood, when the adventures of himself, 
and of his immortalised cat, were to us as a jileasant 
talc. In after years, still mindful' of our early 
impressions, wc think of him willi yet greater ad¬ 
miration, for his industry, his iiite^ty, hi.s muni-, 
licence, and his piety: still do wc rememljer|hi> 
industrious aerrant, the prosperous merchant, ililwl 
the munificent benefactor to that city, over which 
he thrice prc.sided as chief magistrate. Other nur¬ 
sery tales lose ihcir intcre.st with us, as we grow uj} !„ 
the impossibility of some, and tho fact of our pot^*^ * 
leeling any sympathy with others, cause them to 
iiecomc to us as forgotten dreams; save when wc 
hear them mentioned by our children. But the 
story of “Whittington and his Cat" possesses aU 
tractions for all, ot a peculiar naiture. 

It is well remarked by Mr. Thoms,’ that “the 
nursery story of ‘ Whittiri^on and his Cut,’—tlie 
main inciilent of which is one tff the most remark- 
ahlc and wide-spread in the whole circle of legend¬ 
ary lore, as the reader may learn from Keightley’s 
‘ Tales .and Popular Fictions,’—affords striking evi¬ 
dence of the influence of national character upon 
the. popular tklcs of a country. Neither in the 
HihUotheqve liteue of the French, nor in any of the 
German Volktbiicher, is there to he foimd any 
similaPtalc, developing, as this'obvimisly docs,-the 
two grand principles of action wljich distinguish 
the merchants of England,—integrity and perse- 


Stnw’t Survey of IiSudon, eittted >'y W. J. Tlintnl, F.»q, 
F-S.A. 1B«; p. ill. 
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vcrtkjicc. Tale.i of love, and talcs of war, are there 
in plenty; but a tale in which the success of the 
hero is made to depend upon the happy issue of a 
commercial enterprise, could only be expected to 
have its rise among a people, whom Buonaparte, 
in the bitterness of his heart, designated ‘ a nation 
of shopkeepers.' 

“ I’he earliest narration of Richard Whittington's 
adventure.s, is in Johnson’s ‘Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses,' 1612; but a still earlier allusion to 
the ‘famous fable of Whittington and his Puss,’ is 
in the play of * Eastward Hoc,’ written soon after 
1603; and the popularity of the story is shown by 
Granger, (‘Biographical History of England,’!. 65,) 
who, describing the print of Whittington, engraved 
by Elstrake, in which he is represented is a collar 
of SS., with his right hand on a cat, adds:—‘ The 
cat has been inserted, as the common people did 
not’care to buy the print without it: there was 
none, originally, in tbe plate, but a skull in the 
place of it. 1 have seen only two proofs of the 
portrait in its first state, and these were fine im¬ 
pressions.' " 

Of how much fabulous, matter the history of Sir 
Richard Whittington—and, chiefly, that pertaining 
to his cat, (certainly the most celebrated one that 
ever existed,)—m^nt be divested, we cannot now 
determine. Boni^f humble parents, and left an 
orphan at^ tender age, it is probable that a great 
part of his boyhood was occupied in such manual 
labour as ho was capable of undertaking; save the 
portions passed in the school of a monastery, if 
the neighbourhood possessed one of those places, 
which formerly filled the gap now occupied by our 
hospitalftand our public schools—where he would 
lay the foundation of that learning which was 
eventually to be of service to him, ns a merchant- 
prince, a worshipful knight, and the head of the 
most opulent and powerful corporation in the 
world. 

We need not his quarrel w ith the cross cook, nor his 
memorable resting near the foot of Highgate-hill, 
nor his listening to the sound of the Bow-church 
bells, and returning .to the city, nor his cat and its 
eventful exportation, nor the grim-visaged emperor 
of Morocco, nor the mice which the aforesaid awful 
face failed to scare from his table;—we need none of 
these to give to Whittington a charm and an in¬ 
terest, which arc not equalled in the history of the 
whole of the other lord mayors of London. He 
stands alone. As he succeeded (after a period of 
seventeen years) Sir William Walworth in the 
mayoralty, we may conclude that he was a cotem¬ 
porary of him, who also stands out from the long 
list, and occupies a prominent place in the city 
annals, and in English history, ns having knocked 
from his horse the rebel, Wat Tyler. Before pro¬ 
ceeding, we may just premise, that Whittington’s 
history commences in the latter end of the long 
reign of Edtyard III., a. d. 1326—1377. 

We see Richard Whittington leave his fatherless 
home, and, with a tearful eye, turn his back on the 
pleasant village which had given him birth.'his 


(I) Hugh Todd, I). D., loinetime prebendary of C'.rrlisle, in Ills 
MS. “ History of the Diiccse of Carlisle,’’—speakinR of tke porisli 
of Great Salkeld, Cumberland,—says, that in his time, (ciroa 1860 
—1728) it was relterted, that Sir Rlcliard Whittington, thri.e 
lord mayor of London, was born of poor parents, within tliat 
parish; that be built the chiireh and tower from tbe foundation; 
and that he Intended presenting three large hells to that parish, 
which, by 'ome mischance, stopped af'Xirkby-Stephen, in West¬ 
moreland, on their way to Great Salkeld. A similar tradition is 


little bundle of clothes hanging over his shoulder, 
— to seek his fortune in London, whose streets of 
“golden pavement ’’ he longed to see. After a long 
and a weary joiimey, he finds himself on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill; and, stretched out before him, in the 
south, is a city, more vast and mightier than any 
he had seen in bis travels. The glorious array of 
the umiuinbered towers and spires, overtopped by 
the cross on the spire of tbe catliednil church of 
St. Paul,' looked dim in the dense cloud of smoko 
resting over them; and his heart tells him, t/iat is 
the city of his destination; but little wots he that 
he is, eventually, to become its chief magistrate. 
Passing through the village of Iseldon,* his impa¬ 
tience brings him along Acldresgate; and he soon 
finds himself in the bustling centre of the city, at 
the end of West-Chcapc,‘ near the cathedral of 
St. Paul. How magnificent does it appear to him! 
(exceeding in dimensions any we now have in 
England,) its loftiest part crowned, then as now, 
with the symbol of redemption. Here, then, is 
Richard Whittington, in tbe heart of Loudon, 

" Unknowing and unknown.” 

How sinks the heart of the poor orphan-boy, in 
the throng and crowd of th.at busy thoroughfare! 
Nothing is so impressive as the solitude of a vast 
city, to the poor and indigent stranger. Of the 
nninbei’less persons who pass him, none are like the 
old familiar faces of his native v illagc; and he is 
now oppressed with feelings of a greater loneliness 
anddesolatenessthanhehadhithcrtofelt, even when 
crossing the dismal heath and the gloomy forest, 
on his journey hither. He enters the chiu’cb, and 
his heart is relieved of raueli pf its sadness, as ho 
joins in the same services to which he had been 
accustomed at his liome. 

He was soon fortunate enough to enter into the 
service of Hugh l'’itzwarcn, a merchant of Loudon. 
But here he was persecuted by an elder fellow- 
servant; and at length, weary of his sufferings, he 
resolved to leave London, and bend his steps back 
towards his native village. This he did, on the 
morning of the feast of Allhallows, now known 
among us as All Saints’ Day. 

Before he commenced the ascent of the long hill 
of Highgate, he sat dow'n by the way-side to rest 
himself. The south wind, which was then blowing 
rather fresh, bore on its wings the sound—that for 
some time had been familiar to his cars—of the 
bells of the parish church of St. Mary-le-Bow; and, 
as he listened to their well-known tones, he half 
fancied—ns others have done—that there was 
speech and language in the harmonious peal. Lis¬ 
tening, with a saddened spirit, to the bells, he 
imagined they repeated the distich, which is now 
so familiar to all;— 

“ Turn aRiiin, Whittington. 

Lord Mayor of London.” (5) 

Those bells, and that fancy of the poor youth, 
were the means of his attaining* the eminence to 


yet current in that neighbourhood. But the long diatanee flrom 
London, (nearly SOD inilea,) the bad atato of the roada, and the 

f 'rcat inconvenience of travelling, in hia time, render it very 
mproliable that Whittington vat born in Cumberland. 

(2) The height of the apire of the (ink old churoh of St. Paul, 
when Whittington came to London, waa 520 feet. The magnifi¬ 
cence and extent of that pile, which waa dcatroyed in the great fire, 
A. D. 16IK1, may be infeired, from comparing ita dimenainna with 
thoae of tho present building, erected by Sir C. Wren. The 
height of the present croaa it only 350 feet. 

(») Now lalington. 

(t) Now Chenpaide; formerlj’ called W'cat-Chcape, to diatingniah 
it from East-Cheape. 

(5) At that time the peal contained only aix bella 
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vhicR he mxoeeeded in after yeara. lie still lis¬ 
tened, And still did the merry peal seem to repeat 
the same couplet in yet more distinct tones. This 
was “ the tide in his affairs,” which led to fortune. 
Gathering up his stick and bis bundle, he did “turn 
againand hope inspirited him as he wended his 
way bock to the smoke-covered city. Here he 
remained in the service of the same kind master 
under whose roof he had before dwelt, gradually 
rising in his estimation and confidence. 

We may now recur to a Inter period of his his¬ 
tory. In a few years we find him married to his 
master's daughter, the fair mistress Alice, a worthy 
wife for such a husband. In process of time, he 
rose to wealth and importance as a British mer¬ 
chant; and after serving the office of sheriff of the 
city of London, ho was thrice elevated to the dig¬ 
nity of Lord Mayor. He enjoyed the confidence 
of Richard II., andof Thomivs of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloucester, for whose good estate the ma.ster, 
fellows, and others of the college which he founded, 
were enjoined to pray. He appears to have died 
between 1419 (the last year of his mayoralty) and 
1422, as in the latter year we are told that “ the 
west gate of London was begun to be built by the 
exeeutort of Richard Whittington.”^ 

He was buried in the church of St. Michael-de- 
Paternoster, near Tower Royal. We learn from 
Slow, that “ this church wa.s new built, and made 
a college of St. Spirit and St. Mary, founded by 
Richard Whittington, Mercer, four [three] times 
mayor, for a master, four fellows, masters of arts, 
clerks, conducts, chorists, kc., and an alms-house, 
called God’s house, or hospital, for thirteen poor 
men, one of them to be tutor, and to have sixteen 

E ence the week; the other twelve, each of them to 
ave fourteen pence the week for ever, with other 
necessary provisions, a hutch with three locks, a 
common’seal, &c. These were bound to pray for 
the good estate of Richard Whittington, and Alice 
bis wife, their founders; and for Sir William Whit¬ 
tington, Knight, and dame Joan his w'ife; and for 
Hugh Fitzwaren, and Dame Molde his wife; the 
fathers and mothers of the said Richard Wlnttiiig- 
ton, and Alice his wife; for King Richard II.; and 
Thomas of Waodstock, Duke of Gloucester; special 
lords and promoters of the said Richard Whit¬ 
tington.”* This foundation was suppressed at the 
Reformation, by the statute of Edward VI. As 
his charities were not allowed to remain, so neither 
did they allow his bones to rest in pence. Stow 
says, “ This Richard Whittington was in this 
church* three times buried; first, by his execu¬ 
tors, under a fair monument; then in the reign of 
Edward VI., the parson of that church, think¬ 
ing some great ri^es (as he said) to be buried 
with him, caused his monument to be broken, hi.s 
body to be spoiled of his leaden sheet, and again, 
the second • time, to be buried (!!); and hi the 
Ijpign of Queen Mary, the parishioners w ere forced 
to take him up, to lap him in lead as afore, to bury 
him the third time, and to place his monument, or 
the like, over hum again, which remaineth; and so 
he resleth.”* 

The infamous treatment which the body of 
Whittington received from the menii-heartcd “ par¬ 
son of that church,” in the reign of Edward V I., 

(1) Stow'i Surrey. (2) Ibid. ed. 1S42, y. 91. 

(S) 8t. Michkel-de-Paternostnr. 

(4) Stow'i Surrey, cd. 1812, p. 91. 


and the apparently disgraceful and slovenly man¬ 
ner in which he was again buried, seem toliave 
rendered it imperative on the parishioners of the 
time of Queen Maryj to exhume the remains, and 
to re-inter them with decency. Nor is this al*. 
It appears that bis monument w-ns "broken,” if 
not utterly destroyed, asris implied in the rforJ^ 
“to place his monument, or ths like, over him 
again.” 

Of some of the other charities of Whittington, 
honest Stow can tell us“ In the year 1421 [he] 
began the library of the Grey Friars, in London, 
to the charge of fimr hundred pounds. His execu¬ 
tors, with his goods, founded and endovved Whit¬ 
tington College, with alms-houses lor thirteen 
poor men; and divinity lectures, to bo rend there 
for ever. They repaired St. Bartholomew's Hos¬ 
pital, in Snuthticld; they bare some charges to tho 
glazing and paving of the Guildhall; they bare half 
the charges of building the library there ;* and they 
built tho west gate of Loudon, of old time called 
Newgate,” &c." 

Whittington's College, (or alms-houses,) was re¬ 
built about twenty years, since, within five hundred 
yards of tho place where Imj is said to have sat and 
heard the bells of Bo wchurch. Itconsistsofachnpel, 
houses for the chaplain and the matron, and twenty- 
eight residences for the imnnt6|i Jn the centre of 
the ground fronting the college, is a statue of the 
founder, represented as a boy, sitlingj and lifting 
u|) the lingers of his ri.ght hami, attentively listen¬ 
ing to the bells. He is dressed in a tunic, with a 
belt round his waist, and he has his bundle and 
stick, Unc shoe is taken off, apparently to ease 
his foot. Some miscreants have broken off some 
of the fingers and toes, and his stick is also broken. 

We never pass the place, near the foot of liigh- 
gatc-hill, pointed out by the stone that bears Tiis 
name, and w'bicli is traditionally said to be the 
spot where Whittington, the friendless boy, sat 
and rested himself, but wc remember bis eventful 
history ; we think of the manifold troubles of his 
early life, and the years of opulence and dignity 
of which they were the precursors. The blessings 
of Providenci!, which so remarkably attended him, 
he gratefully acknowledged, as wc have scoo, in 
works of benevolence, of alms-deeds, and of pious 
niunificciice. “ He delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and him that liad none to help 
him. The hles.singof him that was ready to perisn 
came upon him: and he caused the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy. . . .He was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was he to the lame.”' The nursery tale, coni- 
ineinornting hi.s life, which is so cagi^y listened to 
in childhood, may be tho means of inciting many, 
as they grow' iip, to such uidustry and integrity 
as elmractcrised the life of Whittington. Other 
men may have donC like virtuously, and also have 
been thrice Lord Mayor ;*but the nursery talc has 
embalmed his memory more surely than the spices 
and the swathing of the Egyptian mummies; and 
the very children have learned his famsr. So long 
as London retains its unapproachable prc-eniinencc. 


(!>) It appraol, ftiim Stnw. (hat their library »a» robbed Iqr 
Edward, liuke of Somerset, lord protector, who sent for the lookii, 
“ with promise to be restored," " but they were never rcluiucd." 

(6) Stow's Survey, ed. 1812, p. II. 

(f> Job xxix. 12, is, IS. 

(8) Henry Fita Aiwin, tlie first mayor, filled the office from Ut 
of Richard I., until the l.nh of llie reisn of KiiiK John, upwards 
of twenty-one years. On the other hand, too year 1184 was re¬ 
markable for Its lliree gliiriirs, and ibrtc lord mayors, “ by means 
of the sweating sivkness, drc." 
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M a dity of merchant princes—so long as Bntain 
remims an empire, and the roisti-ess of the seas— 
so long as the English is a living lanmnge—so long 
will the memory of Sir Richard Wliittington live 
in the hearts of Englishmen, a pleasing example 
of the distinguished manner in which the Almighty 
does occasionally bless the labours of his servants. 


WOMANS WILL; 

OR, THE HEW PXLERST. 

{From the German of Langbein,) 

Sir Hcoo had reached his fiftieth year unmolested by 
any passion save an ardent one for a flowing goblet. 
Instead of love passages, his delight was in tuuruanionts, 
whence he always returned victorious. At length, he 
was flung from the saddle of his IndiflFerence by the 
beardless filter. Love! Ho saw Angelica, the fairest 
maiden of tho land, forgot his grey hairs, and, unmindful 
of the incongruity of an union between May and De¬ 
cember, led her to the nuptial altar. Fortunately, 
Angelica was modest as she was fair, and her firm 
virtuo repulsed tho numerous butterflies that swarmed 
round the opening flowers of her beauty. Sir Hugo 
knew tho tried virtue of his consort, ^^d therefore was 
she to him dear and precious as the apple of his eye. 

One morning he rode out to pay a visit to a neigh¬ 
bouring brother-in-arms, his honest squire, Conrado, 
trotting after him. Scarcely had they proceeded half 
way, ^en the knight suddenly stopped, and cried— 

" Come 'here, Conrade; a most tormenting thought 
haa just occurred to me. This is the very day that 
Father Nicholas comes to tho Castle to say mass for my 
dear wife and myself, and 1 am not at all inclined to 
hare him in my abode during my absence; so gallop 
back, and desire your lady, in my name, not to admit 
the priest." 

Conrade paused, and shook his head, as if in doubt, 
and replied, “ Excuse me, noble sir, but perhaps the 
Lady Angelica, if loft to her own discretion, will do what 
you wish." 

" A curse on your perJiape," exclaimed the knight; 
*' 1 make all sure by giving the order.” 

" Do you think so 'f" replied the squire; “ now I, in 
my simplicity, believe exactly the contrary. Take the 
advice of your faithful servant for once in your life; 
let things take their course, and give no orders upon so 
delicate a point” - 

" A fig for your delicacy I” cried Sir Hugo, angrily; 
“what absurd fancies have you got in your head 
to-day 1 Do you think an hour's ride back a task so 
very tedious 1" 

“ Oh ! if it comes 'to that, sir," rejoined Conrade, 
“ I have no more to say.” He put spurs to his horse, 
and rode back to the Castle. 

Angelica saw him wlloping up, and cried, in terror, 
from the window," What has brought you hack in such 
haste 1 Has any accident happened to my lordT’ 

" None whatever, gnracious lady,” answered Conrade, 
“but the noble knight was apprehensive that some 
accident might happen you, if by any chance you took 
a fency to ride Sultan.” 

“ I ride—ride the large greyhound 1" exclaimed An¬ 
gelica, in utter astonishment. “ I believe you are drunk 
or mad.... It is impossible that your master can have 
sent me bo ridiculous a message.” 

" Ay, but he did, though,” pursued the squire; “ and 
my noble mast^ said, at the same time, that he knew 
Sultan would bite terribly, not being accustom^ to be 
made a pony of; and he therefore be^ that you will not 
attempt to divert yourself in that way.” Having said 
this, he again mounted his horsqi^nd galloped off to 
rejoin his master. 


“ Am I awake, or do I dream 1” qjacnlated Angelica. 
" The folly of Sir Hugo is so strange, that I am atmoet 
tempted to believe it all a wild dream. What does he 
mean 1 Is it not enough that I have hitherto tried to 
road his every will and wish, and when known, obeyed 
them implicitly; and do I deserve that he should stretch 
his power so far, and play the capricious, haughty 
tyrant? Now, I see that to he too submissive, too 
softly compliant, is not the way to treat him : the worm 
that crawls the dust is trampled upon. But no, sir 
knight, it is not gone quite so fer with us yet; in spite 
of you, I will ridij Sultan; and you may thank yourself, 
as, but for your message, such a thing would never have 
entered my head." 

Her soliloquy was here interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, who informed her that Father Nicholas had ar¬ 
rived, and was in the autcchamber. “ 1 caimot receive 
hi.s visit to-day,” said the consort of Sir Hugo, “for 
my lord is absent. Give this as my excuse to the re¬ 
verend Father, and beg of him to return to-morrow.”— 
“ With all due respect to Father Nicholas,” continued 
she, when left to herself, “ he shall not spoil my pleasant 
ride. Now, if my pony were but here! He must have 
an easy gait, and his teeth—1 do not fear: he is as 
quiet as a larnl). Oh I how I sliall delight in this two¬ 
fold pleasure of showing the surly old fellow that I care 
n either for him nor his orders; and of frying a paatimo 
that is, at least, a novel one!” Through every comer of 
the house resounded now her cry of" Sultan! Here, boy! 
Sultan! Sultan!" 

The immense, bnt docile animal sprang from a 
bone upon which he was feasting, and was at her side 
in an instant. Caressing him till she got him into a 
room, the door of which she shut, 

" Now, friend Sultan,” cried his fair mistress, " no 
growl, no bite, and all is safe.” With her snow-white 
hand she continued stroking and patting his huge back 
for some minutes, and then in the hope that, if only 
througli gratitude, he would comply with hor fancy, she 
mounted her now steed. Ho showed his teeth a little, 
in some doubt what all this meant, but she soothed him 
again into a good humour, and patient endurance of toe 
novel burthen; but he thought this quite enough, and 
did not stir from the one spot. Angelica was naturally 
not much pleased with being thus stationary; she 
therefore gently goaded him with her leg, but to no 
trot would Sultan condescend; ho remained motionless 
as before, while something very like a growl escaped 
from his immense and fear-inspiring jiws. Out of all 
patience, she now exclaimed,— 

“ You shall feel the spur then, you''li^ brute!” and 
drove her heel into liis side. He now growled audibly, 
but stirred not an inch; she repeated her blow. This 
was too much for canine patience; he made a spring, 
and as she fell at full length upon the floor, he turned and 
bit her hand. The disnmunted rider bedewed tho floor 
with a few tears, and then sprang up to tnm out of 
the room the uncourteous'' brute who had thus rudely 
shown how little he understood play. 

Towards evening Sir Hugo returned, and inquired 
with suspicions haste wliether Father Nitoolas had been 
there. 

“ Oh yes, he was here,” answered Angelicly “ bnt I 
ventured to refuse him admittance.” 

The knight cast a triumphant glance at his squire, 
and whispered him, “Now, old Wisdom, do you see t^ 
use of my orders?” 9 

Conrade, who, as may be supposed, had said nothing 
of the alteration he made in the substance of hie em¬ 
bassy, shrugged his shouldem trith % smile, nnpeiceired 
by his master, who had tamed again to his eonsort, and 
now first perceived that She wore a bandage npon her 
soft hand. He immediately inquired the cause. 

" Sultan bit me,” said Angelica; “ and it is all your 
fliult, Sir Hugo,” added she, sobbing. 

" My feult!" cried the knight. 

“ Yes, your fault, and nobody but yours,” retorted hia 
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gponM. " If yon had not tent me word by Conrade not 
to ride the nasty misehieyouH brute, such a mad trick 
irouid never have entered my Itead." 

In mute astonishment the knight hurried out to seek 
an explanation from his squire, who had slipped away 
when Angelica began her complaint. " What message 
did you bring your ladyl” demanded ho. 

Conrade now confessed the truth. 

“ Were those the orders 1 gave you, scoundrel? ” said 
the'enraged Bir Hugo. 

“ Certainly not," replied the squire; “ but you will 
own that 1 have made my point good. You may now 
see how it would have been had I given your order 
about the young priest. My noble lady is a model for 
her sex, and almost an angel; but still she is a'daughter 
of Eve, who seems to have bequeathed to all her lineal 
female descendants her own spirit of porrersenuss. And 
we have only to remember the Ijady Angelica’s pleasant 
ride upon Sultan, to be convinced that it has lost none 
of its vigoqr in the descent." 


THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

{TraHtlaled from the French.) 

It is nearly thirty years ago, when I was a judge of the 
State Council, that I received a commission to iusi^cet 
the prisons and hospitals of several departments. The 

fuiiiiment of this duty took me to the town of-, to 

visit the Lunatic Asylum there. 1 had surveyed the 
portion of the building whore the men were confined; 
the stevrairi and physician had aecompaJiied me from 
cell to cell, pointing out, with all the coolness of haliit, 
every variety in this mournful spectacle. These excel¬ 
lent men, whose lives were patiently devoted to their 
melancholy duties, who ha<l dedicated themselves with 
sseal to this work of humanity, seemed to l)e shewing 
me the rooms of a museum, and explaining objects of 
n.atural history. They gratified my curiosity; they re¬ 
lated to me acts of insanity which I had not the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing; they recounted fite of fren/.y of 
some of the wretched beiugs whom T beheld calm and 
prostrate in a corner of their cell; tlicy encouraged the 
conversation of those lunatics, who were so tractable as 
to 1)6 allowed to wander about their cells. 

Their cheerful manner of asking to them bore almost 
the appearance of gaiety, anil I, who am far from iicing 
capable of such sclf-liacrifice, such devotion; 1, wlio in 
my whole life shall not do as much good as they did in 
a day, could not conquer my emotion: feelings of re¬ 
pugnance and pity froze my heart, and made my hair 
stand on end. 1 longed to finish this sod visit, and to 
get out of this painful abode. We went into the hospi¬ 
tal of women: I was first conducted into a room 
where the Sisters of Charity were attending as superin¬ 
tendents to the duties of the infirmary. After some 
words addressed to the Superior, we were about to pro¬ 
ceed on the new round, when we saw a young sister ap¬ 
proach the physician, and ask him timidly, and in a 
iaitoring voice, “How is he today?” 1 looked at her 
attentively; she appeared to possess beauty, liut iutii a 
countenance of deep melancholy. The physician replied, 
“ W^t can you expect? -there can lie no change." Then, 
turnhg to me, “She asks,” ho said, “after one of the 
lunatics in whom she is much interested.” And the 
steward added, “It is the one in No. 17, at the end of 
the passage ;•! pointedshhn oitt to you." In &ct, 1 re¬ 
collected a young man, that i seen tied to his bed, 
struggling wrlth bis bonds and shrieking fearfully. 

“is she Interested in this wretched man?" 
askod I. 

“It is a very melancholy Story, sir,” answered the 
physician.” 

The Sister of Charity, perceiving that we were speak¬ 


ing of her, retired directly. An expression of absolute 
despair was depicted on her face. * 

The Superior then addressed mo, sa^ung, “Sir, if you 
wish to know the terrible aflBiction,wliicb brought Sister 
Margaret here, and which induced her lo take this voc.v 
tion, I will let you read the account written by horeclf. 
When she came to us, the poor girl hail not strength to 
tell us her hi-story. She had Written K circumstantially, 
and put it into my hands.” 

I hastened to conclude ray visit; mv imagination wns 
alTected liy what 1 had scon .and hearu. The mournful 
countenance of the Sister of Charity was constantly 
before my eyes. I felt no longer any interest or sympathy 
in the distressing sights around mo. I completed mo- 
cliaiiirally my alfiiir of inspection. When 1 ewno.out, 
the Superior jd.iced a roll of piqicr in my hands. I ro- 
turned home directly, and reoil the following narrative 

“ I am the only dauglitcr of a well-known physician, in 

the Province of-. lie had the reputation of a learned, 

skilful, and honourable man. He had particularly de¬ 
voted himself to the study and care of menial maladies. 
After the death of my mother, he had even founded an 
asylum for the insane, and occupied lumself there, ah 
much from Iicnevolence as from love of his profession. 
The house W'os large, and t he garden extensive; the un¬ 
fortunate patients were not numerous, and each of them 
could be attended with the greatest care. As for me, I 
inliabitcd a separate part «f the building, witli my 
father; Iio did not ^hooso me to witness tho frightful 
spectacle of violent infinity. 1 never approaelicd tho 
body of the building where tho lunalii’s subject tq 
rigorous treatment were confined; still I sometimes 
heal'd llicir erics, and never witlioiit shuddering. lint 
those who were harmless, or wlio.se eonvalesccnco was 
certain, were allowed to walk in the garden. I’hey were 
left almost at liberty; often they even approaelicd our 
part of tlie building, and could ca.sily have oponed tho 
trellis-g.ate which separated the garden from the little 
inelosiirc reserved for ouraelves. They wcAi not allowed 
to conic in, liut tlie keepers were not tlicre; besides, it 
was my father's wisli tliat tlie.se poor creatures should be 
treated with extreme gentleness. 

One day that I was seated on a bank, wdicro I was 
aceustomoii to road or work, I found a young man, 
that 1 did not know, tlicro. I immediately drew 
hack, and even felt a species of alarm. ‘Ah ! madam,' 
he said to me, ‘it is a very cruel fate lo inspire such 
repugnance, tliat even comjiassion is stifled.' Tliese 
words made a painful impression on me. I should 
have reproaelicd myself for giving pain to a being 
already so unhappy: tho idea of causing in him a 
sensation which might increase or renew bis malady, 
also arose in my mind. I had heard my father say, that 
frequently a paiiifiii impression, however transient, 
might bring on attacks of insanity, and renew mental 
disorder. ‘ Sir,’ sfiid 1, ‘ do yon wish lo speak to my 
fatlier r He imdcrstooil tliat I feigned to take him for 
a stranger. ‘ 1 Ixdong to the establishment, madam,’ ho 
replied,' I am one of those imliappy men whom your 
fai.lier hopes to euro ; you know this well. I alarm you ; 
but tranquillize yourself, 1 hurt no one. It is even said, 
tliat I am more rational latterly. To prove it to you, 

I leave you ; I ought not to bo here; it is forbidden—Is 
it not?’ He arose, ami withdrew quietly, leaving me 
much disturlicd. I told my fatlicr of tin's meeting. 
‘He really is very gentle,' said he, ‘and tho disease of 
his mind does not appear very serious. I even besilate 
whether I should not receive him into the house. In the 
eyes of most people he would have passed for sano, as 
much as those who are at liberty; but I have been so 
much accustomed to these unforiunate malaiiies, that I 
feel assured this case will increase, aud get womc; there¬ 
fore I have put him under a salutary discipline, and, 
above all, kept him away from every circumstance under 
which his reason has become disturbed.’ I asked my 
father, with some intcr^ in what his madness consistea. 
‘It will appear strange, yet it is not without example; he 
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thinks lumself mad, he proves himself to be insane, and 
is in despair. Nothing can dissuade or console him; no 
occupation, no study can succeed in diverting him, lie 
believes himself incapable of doing anything; he can¬ 
not follow reading, and says that ho cannot understand— 
that the connexion of ideas escapes him; this, in fact, 
is the case. He himself came and asked to be admitted 
among my patients. “I ought to be there,” said he, 
“ that is my proper jilaco; I am not fit to be among 
rational people ’’ He asked to see the rooms; he chose 
his own; had ail his furniture taken there, iftado all his 
arrangements, and took possession of them on the ap¬ 
pointed day. This is about three weeks ago. Since 
that time 1 think liim better. His regular way of living 
agrees with him. Out of this place, the rallying of his 
friends excited him. Tills idea became rooted because 
it was combated. Here no one mentions it to him, and 
he mentions it to no one. I never trj' to prove to him 
that he is sane; but, without as yet avowing it, he com¬ 
pares himself with the other madmen. The disorder of 
their ideas strikes Jiim, and, by retuniing to himself, he 
begins to be persuaded that, in fact, he is not like them.' 
‘ " These details interested mo. On the following days, I 

Sometimes askei^ my father after this young man. ‘ His 
malady has changed' ife character a little,’ he told me 
one day. ‘ He has fits of frenzy; but that is not a roa.son 
for despairing of his cure; only I must not leave him in 
the neighbourhood of" ciher patients, who,sc attacks 
might produce on him a contagions cfTect. I am in¬ 
clined to give him a room in our wing. If during some 
days he has no fresh attack, I will decide on doing so. 
This young man interests me; I am determined to cure 
him.’ 

" About a week aftorwanls, I was seated on my bank, 
when I saw him quietly open the gate of our incloauic. 
As he was entering, one of the keepers ordered him, in 
a harsh tone, to return to the garden, and even ad¬ 
vanced to tal^ him. A sort of shuddering came over 
the patient, and a light gleamed in his eyes, and he ap¬ 
peal^ shocked at this rudeness. I felt frightened—his 
eye was fixed upon me; ho understood my sensations, 
and grew calm immediately; his looks became submis¬ 
sive, humble, and dejected; he quietly obeyed the 
keeper, when my father, who had seen everything from 
the window, called out, ' No, leave him alone ; there is 
no harm in it.’ The young man turned back. ' Oh! how 
kind yon are,’ he said. The sound of his voice dissipated 
my fears: he came near me, and sat down on the bank. 

‘ I have sufTcred much,’ ho said, ‘ since the last lime I 
came hero; my illnoBs has made terrible progress. I know 
it too well; your father would not believe me. All is over 
for me; I have a hon-or of life, such as Providence has 
destined mo to. I do not know how I dare appear before 
you; I am asliamcd of my state. Can you conceive it, 
madam—it was necessary to bind me, and I tried to 
kill them') Oh ! they were too harsh to me; tliat 
straight ivaisteoat—my arms bound—tbcir threats and 
violent language. Your father does not know all.’ Ho 
became excUed by these painful recollections; I looked 
at him—he became quiet. ‘ My father thinks you really 
much better,’ 1 answered; ‘ he says that you will re¬ 
cover from these attacks, and this fever.' ' Call things 
by their right names,’ he exclaimed: ‘ do not spare mo. 
I have still sense to understand your precautions; they 
wound me. Openly compassionate the poor madman.’ 
'You do yourself much harm, sir. If yon would not 
give way to your melancholy, and to your exaggerated 
ideas, you would not be so ill os yo\x aro. I am sure 
that it is only affliction, and that you have been un- 
happy.’ ‘ Yes, I have been unhappy; I have been for¬ 
saken and betrayed. I found mj^self alone jn the world, 
with no ono to pity or to understand me: tny reason 
gave way. It is here, in this asylum for madmen, that, 
for the first time, I have found pity and sympathy. 
Thanks to you and to your lather, who speak so gently 
to me, and whose looks aro # balm to my heart., that 
calms me, and makes me think that I am like other 


people. Without'being afraid, I felt uneasy as soon as 
he tegan to talk. He excited himself; his spee^ be¬ 
came short and abrupt; the tone of his voice obeame 
elevated. Something vague and oonfiised seemed to 
take possession of his thoughts. My &ther came and 
joined us. His presence laid a restraint on him; he 
became like a child before a master that he respects. 
‘ l am very glad that yon have paid ns a visit; you may 
come and see us from time to time, but you must be 
quiet and well-behaved—understand me—or I shall not 
allow you to bo with my daughter.’ He came from time 
to time; his attacks did not retuni, and, by degrees, ho 
left off speaking of his madness. More connected re¬ 
membrances of his childhood and his youth relumed to 
his mind; his father had died, insane, and this thought 
had always haunted him, dreading that the malady, was 
hereditary. He related his solitary life in the country; 
his melancholy disposition; the time passed at colleg;e, 
where the raillery of bis companions made him wretched; 
the little taste that he had for the amusements of youth, 
and the life of the world; how he always thought that 
ho was considered disagreeable and ridiculous; how 
every one eonspirefl against him; how he became a prey 
to sorrow, by indulging ideas of which at times ho re¬ 
cognised the falseness. In short, the history of a timid, 
distrustful, unhealthy mind; predestined, one may say, 
to lose reason. » 

*‘ I did him good; I felt it, even more than he said it, 
and it was a source of groat happiness to me. 1 listened 
to him, without over contradicting him, taking interest 
naturally in all that he told mo. I took care to hiter- 
nipt him carelessly, wlien his conversation showed too 
much excitement; and I never allowed him to confuse 
or hurry his ideas. Often, to amuse him, and to break 
the thread of some melancholy discourse, 1 took my 
guitar and sang. This was a great pleasure to him, and 
a certain way of calming him. The poor young man 
compared himself to Saul, furious, composed by the 
song of David. He wept at the thouglit, and 1 wept 
also. My father thought him well enough to give him 
a room in our wing. He became cveiy day more attached 
to him, and flattered himself with the hope of effecting a 
complete cure. Erom that time he joined our family 
circle, and grew very tranquil. He was of a very ^ntlo 
disposition; his manners were pleasing and retiring. 
He passed many hours of the day with us, especially 
with me, on account of my father’s occupations. Ho 
did not like to be much alone; in fact it did him harm: 
solitude heated his imagination, and affected his head. 
He took to some studies, but ho was not able to give 
continued attention to reading; the train of his ideas, 
at all times confused, per|dexed him, and threw him 
into a state of agitation. He confided to me all that 
he felt; he liked to talk of himself and his impressions. 
The activity of his mind was never employed on any 
other subject; he ai>peared kind and affectionate, and 
yet it was always himself that ho wa.s thinking of, not 
egotistically, bnt it seemed that his mind had not 
strength enough to cany him beyond that. Even when 
there was no sign of insanity about him, there was no 
discernment in his observations on himself. 

“ He took pleasure in talking of his melancholy, his 
distrust, his discouragemonts, bis wounded self-love, his 
disappointments in life; but I never perceived in him 
any energy to conquer this unsatisfied disposition. 
1 was especially on my guard not to lot him talk too 
much; my father had particularly recommended^his, 
and 1 should have been aware of its danger myself. 
Neither animated discussions nor long discourses were 
ood for him. I tried to amuse him; I played to him; 
lot him join in my occupations. We attended to the 
flowers in the garden. The exertion of digging and 
watering was of service to him. Sometimes, when my 
father had time, we went into the country, and took 
lather long walks. This mode of life removed, by 
degrees, every symptom of his malady. His language 
and his mind became daily calmer; his countenance 
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ocquirod tt happy and frank expression. I rejoiced in 
obsernng his progress. Without being aware of it my¬ 
self, he occupied all my thoughts; whether from uneasi¬ 
ness or interest, 1 was kept in a state of constant 
excitement. Every word, every action, every look, every 
movement, was influenced by the dcsiro of not doing 
him harm, or by the pleasure of doing him good. 1 
could not seek in him what a woman seeks in a man 
that she loves; he was far from afibrding me an idea of 
protection, of support and superiority. It was something 
of what one Icds for a weak and suffering Vicing—a sort 
of maternal love; my tenderness did not go beyond this. 
We had lived for nearly two months in this manner, 
and he had been going on well, steadily, when I per¬ 
ceived a change in his manners. There had never been 
the, slightest familiarity between us. I am naturally 
reserved; besides, there existed between him and mo a 
thought which never admitted of intimacy; whatever 
my affection might be, there was always a little tear 
remaining. As for him, he was still more afraid of him¬ 
self than 1 could be of him; but he could not do without 
me. If he went up stairs for a quarter of an hour, he 
came down again, as if uneasy at finding himself away 
from me. About this time he began to avoid mo, as 
much as his irresolution would permit. 1 perceived 
that he constrained himself to leave me; ho sought to he 
alone, and I was often obliged to go and seek him myself. 

I mode my father remark thi.s ; ho appeared not so mueh 
struck by it as I was; and, after some days, said to me, 

‘ Ourpatient is decidedly restored to health ; his cure is 
complete; ho must return to his home.' These word.s 
troubled me ; the thought that ho would have to leave 
us bad never occurred to me; my days ha<l passed, and 
my mind had licen engrossed, in occupations of an ex¬ 
citing nature ; entirely absorlietl in the present. 1 h.ad 
not dreamt of the future—1 had never calenlalcd the 
lime that was passing, nor the events likely to ensue. 

“ On the following morning, my father spoke to him ; 

I was not present; he must have done so with gentle¬ 
ness and affection, for he was much attached to tlic poor 
young man. After my father's conversation with him, 

' he remained some time alone; when be felt secure of 
finding me by myself in the drawing-room, he can^g 
down and took a seat by me. I perceived that'he ""was 
struggling for self-command, and that he was determined 
to he calm, and ho .succeeded in appearing so. ‘ Madiim.' 
said he, ' you know your father’s wish ; lie says that I 
can and ouglit to go, and leave this home, where more 
than life has been restored to me, where I fool so well, 
so happy, so rafioiinl,’ (He said the last wonl in a tone 
that touched my heart.) ‘ Do you think this very pru¬ 
dent 1 Is not this exposing mo to a relapse! Here, 
near yon, with your attentions, nothing fatal can liiippcii 
to me. It is you who have cured me, you arc my good 
angel, the guardian angel of my infirm reason. V'ar 
from you there is only trouble and sorrow. Your father 
is so kind ; why has he changed towards me 1 docs he 
wish to destroy me I Oh I 1 feci assured that he will 
succeed.’ .' Do nqt speak thus,’ I answered: ‘ have I not 
often said the same to you 1 You have never been out of 
your mind—my father had no cure to effect—wc have 
dissipated j'onr melancholy fancies; you have been with 
friends who love you, and that has removed your dis¬ 
trust, and overcome your exaggerations.- It is your 
character and mind that want discipline. Is not this 
true! You must not tako delight in making yourself 
unhappy. Promise me not to do so—promise me, your 
nurse and your friend. You must often come to sec us; 

I shall scold you if you are not tranquil and contented.’ 

‘ Yes, I adll come often, every day; but that is not the 
same thing as living under the same roof, and seeing 
each other every hour in the day. If a sad thought 
OMurrod to me, if I was attacked by a fit of melancholy, 

I immediately went to you; your aspect, your looks, the 
sound of your voice, diffused calm and consolation. 
Now I shall sink into my gloomy reflections; they will 
prey on my heart, as formerly; they will lie stronger t han 


my will or my reason. All security is at an end; I sliall 
tremble for myself, and this fear will alone suffice to 
throw me hack inte my former state.’ ‘ But you cannot 
remain all your life in this bouse. Y ou must bo no 
longer our patient, but our friend,--an esteemed friend, 
who will have a distinguished course to pursue, regular 
occupations, and a solid mind to cultivate. What has 
hitherto iiyured you is idleness, and indolent solitude. 
Exert yourself; no longer allow yourself to be tormented 
by groundless imaginations and melancholy, which 
proceeds only from ennui’ ‘ Always rational 1 always 
kind! always what suflicos to reassure and cure me! 
Yes,’ he said, rising, ‘ I am utterly unwortliy, I only 
dc.serve the contempt of the indifferent, and the pitv of 
the compassionate. I am a despicable being. The 
world regards mo as a wretched madman. Who can I 
ask for esteem and affection 1 1 will escape from my 
shameful condilion I I will deserve happiness! Who 
would now have anything to do with met who would 
connect themselves with the late of an unhappy lunatic t 
Yes, 1 have still sense enough to know tluit 1 can pre¬ 
tend to nothing hut compassion. Adieu ! I go,—you 
wish it, as well as your father, and nothing can he morc- 
rcasonablc. It must he so.’ I took hand, I made - 
him sit down by mo, he grow calm; and’ when h^'wos 
better, I let him go, without saying n word. 

(To In? conclod(?4 in ottr ftMl.) 


THE HISTORY OF SIR JOHN FA8T0LF. 

In chivalrous times, such as wore those of our King 
Henry V., loss pains were taken to record the lives of 
great men than is now lliouglit necessary, because, 
being less scarce, they were tlic loss marvelled at, 
though not the less esteemed. For this reason many, 
both laymen and ecclesiastics, who were men of im- 
slained sanctity or unfailing valour, are little known to 
us. Among these, not the least distinguished in his 
day was Sir John Fastolf; and it is hccausc, in many 
points at least, we have fallen from the virtues of his 
class, and boeaiiso we stand in need of such examples, 
that the following notices of his life arc offered to the 
reader. 

Sir John Fuetoif was horn at (Jrcat Yunuouth in 
Nortiiik in the year 1380, of hoiioiiralilo parents. Ho 
was not yet of age when his father died,' and was buried 
in H. Niidiolas’ Cliapei, in the Priory (Jliurch of Yar¬ 
mouth. It was an usual method of education in those 
days to pUaco youths, csiiceially such as aspired to 
knigUtlKMid or any military rank, as wards in the 
family of some nobleman, or man of rank ami con¬ 
sequence. In most instances their morals and con¬ 
duct were made the especial guidance of the master of 
the family. Thus Leopold, archduke of Austria, used 
to examine his pages respecting their manners; and 
regarded more their innocence and piety than the no¬ 
bility of their birth. Eaojh castle was peopled with a 
crowd of pages and esquires, wl»o were sent there ns to 
a school.of chivaliy, and were trained under the first 
masters, kept expressly for that purpose.* According to 
this custom, John Fastolf became a ward in the family 
of the duke of Norfolk, and waa there trained up in 
such exercises both of mind and body as prolmhly stood 
him in good stead in after life. To tliis course of edu¬ 
cation ho was sulijeet probably only so long as ho 
remained a minor; for it appears that he was in attend- 


(1) store* Catholk'l, No. IV. 
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ance on Thomas of Lancaster, afterwards duko of 
Clarence, in Ireland, in 1405 and 1406. And he is 
supposed to have accompanied that nobleman when he 
was sent thither as lord-lie\itcnant four years before, 
in Fastolfs twenty-first year. While he was yet in 
Ireland, two years after this period, ho married Mili- 
centia Lady Castlccmiihe, a lady of groat beauty and 
fortune, daughter of Sir Kobert Tibetot, lord-deputy 
of Ireland, and widow' of Sir Stephen Scropc. This 
event does not seem to have abated the activity or 
success of his political life; for soon afterwards ho was 
appointed to some considerable posts of trust in Gas¬ 
cony, and went <.o reside there. 

P’rom this time Sir John P'astolfs life seems to have 
been for some yeans a scries of brilliant and well-merited 
successes. That the honotirs which w'erc heaped upon 
him were deserved hy his military prowess avid skill, is 
sufficiently attested by his victories; and there is everj- 
reason to believe, from the scanty rccorils of his actions, 
especially towards the close of his life, that he was no 
less distinguished for the milder virtues. In 1415, Sir 
John, in conjunction with the carl of Dorset, was en 
trusted with the government of Ilarflenr. Tlie same 
year was rendered memorable liy that brilliant victory 
whi(di was the crowning triumpli of the J'lnglisli arms 
in France. Tlic groat buttle of Agiiiconi't, fought on 
the 26th of October, 1415, is so well known, tliat it is 
needless to describe it; Init Ihoro are sonic circum¬ 
stances connected with it whicli it is well to dwell upon, 
as pointing out the prohahio source of a victory so 
wonderful, that it can liardly be accounted for iiy buman 
causes—a victory in wliicli live vanquisbed wore to the 
victors in the proportion of five to one, and the former, 
moreover, fresh and vigorous. " God's arm, strike with 
us ! Tis a fearful odds," i.s the pious prayer put hy 
Shakspearo in the mouth of the carl of Salisbury, tlie 
victor in thirlccu' battles, and “mirror of all martial 
menand God's arm did strike w'ith them, for tliat 
spirit of faith and piety, of whicli Sir John ]'’aslolf was 
a bright example, soeui.s to Imvo been common l.o Iho 
whole English army. Tlie night before the hatilo, w'liich 
the l''rcncli spent in festivily, was p.asscd hylhc English 
in prayer; and at daylircak the king himself summoned 
his soldiers to mass, that the holy rite might con.sccralo 
their actions in the field. The Engli.sh fought witJi a 
bravery such ns cUn only he inspired by a firm tru.st in 
Him whom tlicy had not forgotten to serve in the hour 
of danger; and Sir John P’astolf is said to liave been 
among the bravest. An ancient nunuscript states that 
the duke of Alcn9on was taken prisoner by him, and 
agreed, by way of ransom, to build a castle at Uaistor in 
Norfolk, of which wc shall have occasion to speak again. 

Upon the dcalh of lung Henry V., the duko of 
Bcdfoi'd was apjioiuled regent during the minority of 
the young king. The favour wliieli Sir .Tohn had met 
with at Court was founded on real mc)-it, and was not, 
the.refore, aftceted hy the change of sovereigns. The 
now regent mode him grand master of his household, 
and seneschal of Norm.andy, and in 1423 he was con¬ 
stituted lieutenant for the king and regent in that pro¬ 
vince, in the jurisdiction ofRouen, Evreux, Alen^on, and 
the countries beyond the river Seine ; and also governor 
of Anjou and Maine. Besides other castles, ho captured 
in 1425 that of Sincsinglc, from wlilch he was dignified 
with the title of baron; and in the same year, (the 


forty-sixth of his age,) took S. Ouen D'Estrais, near 
Ivaval, the Castle of Gravelle, and other places of strength. 
About this time, his great merits and indefatigable ser¬ 
vices in France having gained him much reputation, he 
was elected in England a Knight of the Garter. He 
was invested with the order while yet in France, and a 
commission was issued to the earls of Warwick, Salis¬ 
bury, and Suffolk, to receive his oath. 

Perkaps the most distinguished exploit of his life, was 
his victory in the memorable battle of Herrings, in 
1428. It happened that the English army was en¬ 
camped before Orleans, during the time of Lent, and 
stood in need of provisions. A convoy of herrings, and 
other similar food, was despatched for their use, hut 
attacked by the French on the road, when Sir John 
Fastolf, at the hea<l of almut two thousand five himdred 
men, totally defeated four thousand ; or, as some even of 
the Froncli historians say, nine thousand of the enemy, 
;ind succeeded in conducting the convoy in triumph to 
the English camp. 

In Hie following year, an event occurred which seems, 
for a time, to have sullied the hitlicrto brilliant career 
of tliis illustrious knight. Most of the English had been 
•seized with a panic, on witiicssiiig the military achieve¬ 
ments of Joan of Are, the cutliusiastic Maid of Orleans; 
and, indeed, she w.a-s a fonnidalile enemy to those who 
g.ave credit to her pretensions, and liclicved that her 
o])ponciifs wore fighting against heaven. Sliakspcaro 
iriiikes licr set fortli tlie.se pretensions in language of the 
higliest cntliusiasra;— 

“ Lo, wtiilsl T w.’iitcd on iny tender lambs, 

And tl.c siin's p.arrliing lieat-s dispbiyed my cheeks, 

Cod’.s niotlier ilei jncd lo appear to me, 

And. in a vision full of majesty, 

Willed me lo leave niy base vocation, 

And free my country front cabainily." (2) 

She further asserted, that the beauty which she was 
iiilowcd to possess was coiifciTed on her in this vision 
hy the Blessed Virgin; and displayed a sword, “ docked 
with five flower-de luces on etioh sido,” which she de¬ 
clared she had taken from S. ivatliarinc's churchyard, 
at Tonraine. It was no wonder, then, that many were 
little disposed to conflict with such powers; and Sir 
.Tohn Fastolf, whose mind, to judge from his actions in 
later life, was singularly open to religious impressions, 
seems not to have escaped the dispiriting panic. In 
the battle of Pataic, the enemies of “ La Pueellc” felt 
tliat she was, as she hei'sclf asserted, “ assigned to be 
the English scourge,” and Fastolf was among those who 
fled. For his share in the disasters of this day he was 
deprived of the honours with which^ho had been in¬ 
vested hut four years before. “ For doubt of misdeal¬ 
ing at this brunt," says Hollinshcd, “ the duke of 
Bedford tooke from him the image of S. George, and 
his garter.” 

Blit it was not one disaster that could overthrow a 
reputation such as Sir John Fastolf had acquired in 
England and abroad. There were many, perhaps, who 
were in no wise aiTccted, like him, by the supposed 
divine mission of the Maid of Orleans; but even these 
did not venture to attribute a wont of personal courage 
to one who had sufficiently proved his prowess, when 
earthly powers were all he had to contend with. The 
regent himself soon repented of his severity, restored 
him the garter, and in 1430 preferred him to the 


(I) Sliakspcatc. Henry V. 


(2) Shakspcjie. Henry VI. 
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lieutenancy of Caen, in Normandy. Nor was this the 
only mark of favour and confidence which showed how 
entirely the disasters of Pataie, or at least his share of 
them, were obliterated by his other servlcea Two ycai-s 
afterwards, he was sent ambassador to the Council of 
B-asil, was subsequently appointed to negotiate a peace 
with the French, and, in the same year, shared with 
Lord Willoughby the command of an army sent to 
assist the duke of Bii ttany against the duko of Alcn^on. 
Soon after this he visited England for a short time, but 
was again with the regent in Fiance in 1435; and, in the 
same year, was appointed one of the ambassadors for 
concluding the peace with the French. In this year the 
duke of ^‘tlford died; having fu'st given a final and 
satisfactory proof of his esteem for Sir Jolui, by const i¬ 
tuting him one of his executors. Richard, duke of York, 
succeeded to the regency, and imitated his predecessor 
in his-regard for the knight, granting him an annuity of 
idl, out of his own estate, in return for his good services 
in the field and in council. With these honours and 
rewards he reposed, for about four ycara, at his govern¬ 
ment in Normandy. 

It was in 1440 that he finally retired from Nonnamly 
to his native country, from a life of active warfare to one 
of tranquil piety. Two accounts are given of the fcMiiid- 
atioii of his “sumptuous castellated mansion” at Caistor, 
near Groat Yarmouth: according to one already men¬ 
tioned, the (lukeofAlcnqon built it as liis ransom,after the 
victoiy of Agincourt; another states tliat King lloury V. 
granted his license to Sir John liirasolf, to liiiikl it “as 
strong as himself could devise.” A manuscript, still 
extant, by William do Worcester, Sir John's oiticcr-uf- 
arms, or henild, states the dimensions of the great hall, 
which was forty-nine feet in length, and twenty-eight in 
breadth; and the existing remains of tlic Castle l>ear 
witness to its ancient splendour. This residence, which 
after his death withstood tw'o hot sieges, through flie 
(piarrcls of his executors,' seems, during his lifetime, to 
have been the scat of peace and hospitality .alone. The 
jiiety of its owner was displayed in his bonciactions to 
S. Nicholas Priory Church, to the two uni^'ersifics, and 
to Ollier similar institutions. To Cambridge lie be¬ 
queathed a considerable legacy, for rebuilding the schools 
of philosopliy and civil law, and was especially liberal 
to 8. Mary Magdalene College, O.xford, from the affec- 
tiniiatc regard he had for Bishop Wayndete, its pious 
founder.* He died very rich ; posse.sscd of largo estates 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Yorkshire and Wiltshire; but be 
qneathed most of them to charitable purposes. In 
November, 1459, (his eightletli year,) his body w.as 
intoiTcd in a eha||^l creeled by himself, in the abbey of 
S. Benct in the Holme. His pious life, attended by 
almost unvaried prosperity, looks like a fuliilracrit of 
the promise sot forth in tlie PsaUer;—“lie walked not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in tlie way of 
sinners ; his delight was in the law of the Lord.” There¬ 
fore ho was “ like a tree planted by the water side : his 
leaf withered not, and whatever he did, it prospered.'' 


(1) Fenn's f'ollcctlon of bettiTs. 
(i!) Chandler's Life of VVavuflete. 


NORTU-AMERICAN INDIAN TRADITION OP 
THE DELUGE. 

Thr following tradition was related to the writer hy 
the chief of one of the tribas of Chippeway Indians, a very 
intelligent man. who spoke English with ease, having 
long resided in Britisli Canada. 

Oucc upon a time Anii'ma Boojiio, who was a very 
famous hunter, and Ls the prineipal olrjcet of admira¬ 
tion and worship among (he Indians, from whom they 
learnt to hunt, ami wlm taught their cui^jurera anil 
medicine (or mystery) men all their arts, was out in 
the woods seeking game. After some time ho reached 
the bonlcrs of a take, on tlio o],ipo.site side of which was 
a large tlat rock, upon which were many roil liou-s, husk¬ 
ing in the sun. Jle observed in the midst of the herd 
a very fine white lion. He had often seen red lions 
before, but tlii.s was the first time tlmt he li.-id seen a 
white one; and he was very desirous of oblaiuiiig its 
■skin, for the purpose of imikiug a tobacco pouch. Now, 
an Indian generally is contented with a musk rat's skin 
for a pouch ; but Aniuiia Hoojbo w.a.s so proud, that 
nothing would siitisty him liul the hide of this white 
lion. He crept through the woods witli the utmost e.are, 
in order to avoid alarming the herd ; but ho could not 
succeed in eoming near cnmigh to them to shoot the 
lion: .'iml when evouing arrived they left the rock and 
retired into tlie wood, and be was very greatly <Iis:q>- 
]ioiutetl. 11c would not, however, reiiinpiisli Ids object; 
Imt began to Hdide iiow he might lie more successful 
the next day. At length he s;iid to himself, “ 1 sec 1 
shall never got that while lions skin unless 1 can bo 
upon (be rock without frigbtoning the herd;" so he 
determined to change himself into an old tree, and 
stand iqion the middle of the roek, which he did before 
it w'as light in the moriung. As soon as the day was 
hot the lions returned to h;vsk in the sun, as before, and 
the wldto lion was lunongst them. But urn; of tlie old 
ones, wlio was more cunning Hum the others, said, “J 
do not rcinemher that old slump of a tree upon this 
roek ; it iiinsf lie Aniuna Boojbo, who has rhaiigcd him¬ 
self into it.” To which another rojilied, “ Oh, nonsuiise ! 
If it is lie. he eamint bear to be sipice/ed.'' Upon which 
he went up to him, mid sipieezed him so severely, that 
Auiiiiia Hoojbo could scancly refrain from crying out. 
“ You sec I was right; it is only an old stiiiiip .' and the 
herd, being saiiiified. lay down in the sun. He (lien 
watclieil his opporliiniiy. and raising his how and arrow 
sliol: the white lion, hut did not kill him ; and the rod 
lions, csea)>ing into (he lake, earned their chief off wilh 
(hem, to his great niortitii'aiioii. He now' liognn to 
roam tliiough the wood iu liopes of finding him, when 
at length lie heard an old woman's vok* singing and 
wailing most luoiiriiliilly. He went to,,her, and ad¬ 
dressed her, “ tVell, (Iiaiiiiy, what is the mill tor t” 

"Oh, niy son: luivc you not liemd what AniCiua 
Boojiio has done ! ’ 

“ No. (iraniiy ; what Iniri he I'ioiie.'!'' 

“He has shot our chief, tlie v.hitf; lion; and I am 
going to eiire him." 

“ liut, (iraiiiiy, ivhal are you doing with tlioae four 
st rings f 

‘■Oh, I am tying one. to the north, mid one to the 
Boiitli, mill one to tliu east, and one to the west; and 
then, whichever way Aiiifina Boojbo goes, we shall catch 
him mill kill him.” 

“ And how arc you going to cure (he white lion 

“ I am going to sing ccrlairi songs, and to giie him 
wlial 1 am gathering.” 

lie then learnt the songs which slic was going to 
sing, and- the direction for finding the “ lodge” in 
which the aick lion lay ; and having done this, he killed 
the old wotnaii, cut ofl' her head, and skinned her; and 
then getting into the skin, and piitiiiigon her head and 
clothes, he went to the loilge, singing the songs which 
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sho had taught liiiii; and the lions, being deceived by 
his appearance, and feigned voice, admitted him with¬ 
out suspicion. 11c then raised his bow and arrow, and 
shot the lion throng the heart, and killed him, and 
immediately took on the skin, and escaped. Eut the 
lions had power to make the water of the lake rise, and 
it soon rose to the place on which he was standing. He 
wont to some high ground, but the water still rose and 
puiuued him. He climbed into a high tree, and the 
water continued to rise, until he was standing on its 
very summit, and it had reached to his chin. He began 
to fear that he should be drowned ; when,'at length, he 
perceived that the water rose no higher. But all the 
world was drowned, and he knew not what to do, until 
he saw a beaver, to which he called—“ Oomc here, good 
beaver, and dire, and bring up some earth, if you can, 
and I will make a new world, upon which you shali 
live, and be much happier than in the old one.” So 
the beaver complied; but he dived so deep and long, 
that he was suiTocated, and rose again, dead. He then 
saw a sea otter, to which he made the same request; 
and he also'complied, and with the same result. He 
began almost to despiyr, when he saw a musk-rat, (mus¬ 
quash,) which is a very quick and good diver ; and he 
made the same request and promise to it. Tiie rat 
dived, and was long down, and at length rose, appa¬ 
rently dead; but Anifina Boojdo shook it, and rolled 
it in his hands, and blew upon it, and breatlicd into its 
mouth; and, after a while, it began to breathe again, 
» and opened its eyes. Then ho examined its claws with 
grojil care, and found a very small portion of caidh 
sticking to them, wliich he took and rolled in tlie i)alm 
of ills hand, frequently breathing iqjon it. And as he 
dkl so it increiiscd until it was the size of Ins hand; 
when he laid it upon the water, and drew ins linger 
ro.und the edge, until it was large enough to bear the 
rat, which ho then placed upon it. This walked con¬ 
tinually round and round, until it increased, so as to 
boar the weight of an otter; and so on, until it would 
support all Targe animals: and thus Anifina Boojuo 
made the world again. 

(One of the Islands in Lake Superior is thought by 
tho Indians to lie tlio commoneement of this new 
world.) 


lUabing for tfje |?ouiig. 

Itl VKll STEAMERS. • 

Pi.EASANT it is, after the labours of a sultry day 
assed in London's vast city, or in traversing her 
ustling streets, to take refuge in one of the many 
little steam-boats which now almost crowd her silent 
highway, the*river Thames. The bell rings—let us 
ha.sten on board. Gently wo glide towards the 
Surrey shore, threading our way among other 
stenm-hnats, huge cumbrous barges, and smaller 
craft. We pass under the vast centre arch of the 
Southwark Iron Bridge. On we go. Blackfriars 
Bridge appears, with its rows of heads. We lower 
our chimney to.pass under. Another beauteous 
bridge meets our admiring gaze. This is the 
Waterloo, or Strand Bridge. Old Somerset House, 
■with its massive stone-work close to the water's 
edge, is passed, and we arc at Hungerford Wharf. 
Hungerfoixl Suspension Bridge, now completed, 
arrests our attention. We glide through West- 

(I) Thti and the Fable which fuUows are extracted from the 
Juvenile Mueeum of Entertainment, puhllalied by Harvey and 
Darton, Oracechurch Street; a very pretty and tastefully got up 
book, containing, in a aerirs of abort articles, much useful and 
interesting informetloB for young people To each of these ta 
attached an excellent illustration, of which the cngT.-iving in page 
128, (which has been obligingly lent us by the Fublishers,) is a 
specimen. 


minster Bridge, with the turrets and pinnacles of 
the old abbey in view; the new houses of parlia¬ 
ment, seeming ns if they rose out of the water, call 
forth passing observations; and still we paddle on, 
to Vauxhnll, or, it may be, to the green fields of 
Chelsea, before we (]^uit the boat. We have still 
time to ramble round the old hospital, and talk to 
some of its inmates. But daylight is departing; 
another stcam-boat takes us on board. She carries 
a lantern at her prow, as do all the others; looking 
like glauciug meteors on the dark water. Ag.ain a 
short voyage, and we arc, once more, in narrow 
'I’hamcs Street. Nor have 1 told you one quarter 
of M hat wc have seen 

Another fine evening tempts us on the water. 
This time we arc going to visit Greenwich. Un¬ 
mooring from the wharf, our vessel swings round 
into the middle of the stream, and we have a com¬ 
plete view of London Bridge, with its five noble 
arches, spanning the river. Now, fairly on our 
way, ■we glide past the Custom House on our left, 
with its esplanade in front, dotted over with citizens 
and merry children. A little further on is the far- 
famed Tower of London. The crowd of shipping 
thickens as wc proceed, lookin" like a very forest 
of masts; aud, every now and then, the order 
shouted to the engineer below, “ Ease her!” “ Stop 
her! ” tells that some heavy barge, drifting slowly 
past, or sailing vessel, clearing out of the river, 
has come athwart our track. And now we are 
above the famous Thames Tunnel, that wonder of 
the world! This is Wapping, with its thickly clus¬ 
tered houses, on our left, and on the opposite shore 
is Rotherhithe. Now we pass the western entrance 
to the West India Docks, communicating by a 
canal, more than a mile in length, with the eastern 
entrance. To the left of this canal, stretching into 
the form of a crescent, is the Isle of Dogs, so called, 
from one of our kings having kept his hounds 
there. Those large buildings on the right belong 
to the Govcnmient Victn.alling Office at Deptford. 
But see! the domes of Greenwich Hospital are in 
view, with the noble old trees of the park in the 
hack ground; ive rapidly approach the quay, and 
li.ave but just time to notice, in pa.ssiug, the hulk o. 
an immense man-oFw'ar, called the Dreadnought, 
now used as a refuge for sick and disalilcd seamen 
of all nations. VVe step on shore, and are sur¬ 
prised at the great extent of the buildings com¬ 
prising the Government hospital; admiring, ns we 
view them more closely, its domes, its colonnades, 
and rich architectural ornaments; the naval school 
finely closes in the view, crowned by the trees and 
observatory in the park. The m^t wing of the 
hospital, (looking at it from the Tiver,) was built 
by Charles the First; subsequent monarchs added 
the remainder. Nearly five thousand individuals, 
including the children at the naval school, officers, 
and nurses, find a comfortable asylum within these 
walls; and, wherever we turn, the pensioners, in 
their grotesque dress, meet the eye. But we must 
spend a day here, if wc would view the interior 
arrangements of (he hospital and other objects of 
interest. 

THE WOODMAN AND THE FOREST. 

A VAnt*T:*—Sce Mnyravinff p. 128. 

A COUNTRY fellow c.ame one day into the forest, 
and looked about him with some anxiety; upon 
which, it is said, that the trees, with a curiosity 
natural to some other creatures, asked him what it 
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was he irae in want of. The woodman replied, 
that be only desired a small piece of wood, in order 
to make a handle to his hatwet This seemed so 
modest a request, that the trees unanimously de¬ 
cided that he should h^ive a piece of good, sound, 
tough ash. But the woodman, as soon as he had 
received it and fitted it to his purpose, began to lay 
about him most unmercifully; hacking and hewing, 
and laying prostrate some of the noblest trees in 
the forest: upon which the oak is said to have 
spoken thus to the beech, in a low whisper: 
“ Brothers, we must take our fate for our pains.’’ 

Moral. —^Though we are commanded to forgive 
and love our enemies, yet we are not foolishly or 
inadvertently to put the means of injuring us into 
their power. 

THE CID AND HIS CEEDITOES.* 

TKia little incident in the life of the Cld Riiy Dias of Birar is 
taken from the well-known Spanish Metrical Chronicle of the 
great hero. Muller's £d. | as. 

" What a pleasure it Is,’’said the poet Shenstone, <* to pay one’s 
debts t" And he gives seven good reasons for the pleasure; which 
reasons it is of less consequence to transcribe, because.they are 
best discovered by making the experiment. 

It will be seen by the gallant Cid's own candid confession, that 
he did not think his conduct in this transaction altogether lit for 
imitation ; he seems to have somewhat too conflilently also taken 
money for the hide, before he had killed, the bear. But he seems 
to have been in no danger of forgetting, what some great men have 
forgotten In later times, that a rcpuiation, however brilliant, is 
worth nothing to a man who does not pay his debts. 

WouLp you hear of brave Rodrigo, 

The good Cid Campeador, 

How he strove with envioua Fortune, 

When he rode against the Moorl 

Banish’d, lost, despoil’d, heart-wounded, 

By his King cost off, he stood : 

But to bear without repining. 

Is the test of gentle blood. 

One sole doubt it was that ve.\’d him,— 

That one doubt, it vex'd him sore,— 

How he might supply his charges 
For his road against the Moor. 

Would the wealthy Jews of Burgos 
Aid him from their golden hoard 1 

Thus bespoke them brave Rodrigo 
Seated at his friendly board: 

" Lend me, sirs, a thousand florins. 

For a twelvemonth and a day: 

Listen to my good assurance. 

Ere your prudence answers nay. 

“ Lo, I give to your fair keeping 
Coffers twain:—the wealth they hold. 

If it once were spread before you. 

Ye would count it worth your gold. 

" If I send yon not more florins 
Ere a twelvemonth and a day. 

Break these precious coffers open. 

Loan and interest they will pay.” 

Honest Ragucl and Mcnezes 
Each away their coffers bore. 

And they bring the thousand florins 
For the road against the Moor. 

Out, alas ( that soul of honour. 

So shall stoop to Fortune's hand! 

For the noble Spaniard’s coffers. 

They wore fill’d with shifting sand. 


(l) From Lays of Faith and Loyalty; or. Narratives In Verse, se- 
'«=‘«“fr<«a History, by Edward Churton, M A. C ambridge, Walters. 
***"■ ^ volume of poems of very considerable merit, founded 
upon historical InoUents illustrative of the virtues of faiili and 
loyalty. They are intended chiefly for the young. 


Dara and months pass on unheeded, 

And Rodrigo, brave as bold. 

Banish’d, wron^d, despoil'd, heart-wounded,- 
Needs him still both steel and gold. 

But when once Valencia's city 
Fell to his victorious sword. 

Little rock’d he then of Fortune, 

Nobly ho redeem’d his word. 

"Haste,” he said, "good Alvar Fanez, 

News of my success to bring 
To my loving wife Ximena, 

And to my most gracious King. 

" Take two hundred Moorish horses 
All in glitteriug harness bright, 

To my King a kingly present 
From a true and constant knight. 

" And to my right-honour’d masters, 

Rigucl and Mcnezes old, 

Bear two hundred marks uf silver. 

And two hundred marks of gold; 

“And entreat their gracious pardon 
For the small deceit I plann'd; 

With a heavy heart I did it, 

Bow'd beneath Misfortune's band. 

"Though it seem'd that in those oofl'ers 
Nought but shifting sand was stor'd. 

Yet within that sand was buried 
Good Rodrigo's golden word.” 


ittisccllnncous. 


“ I liave here made only a hosegay of culled flower*, and 
Imvc brought nothing of my own, but lire »trlng'That tic» 
tliem."— Munluiyne. ___ 

OalUIH UP THE IIUVAL SOCIETf OP UlISICIAKS. 

Neak the beginning of tlio last century, an eminent 
German oboist, named Kaitch, came to Eiiglaud, where 
his performance was for a long time ill great request; 
but, being of improvident lutbiis, ho died in ffent po¬ 
verty, leaving his family destitute. Soon afterwards, 
Festing, the famous violinist of tliat day, with Wei- 
demann the llutc-playcr, and Vincent the oboist, hap¬ 
pened to observe two interesting little boys, who harl 
an appearance above their condition, driving milch- 
asses down the Haymarkot; anil found, on imiuiry, that 
they were the orphan sous of poor Kaitch. Ktruck with 
pity for the children of their brother professor, these 
rausie'ians insbintly raised a subscription for their relief; 
and it was to the consideration suggeated by this cir¬ 
cumstance, of the necessity of cslabUshhjg.a fund i'or 
the benefit of the families of indigent musicinus, that 
the profession owes the existence of " The Royal Society 
of Musicians,” which excellent \ud most useful insti¬ 
tution was founded in the year 1738. 

SAOAciTV OP A noo. 

Dubiko the American war, Captain Gregg, and a 
brother officer, returning from hunting, were fired ujmii 
by an ambush of Indians. Both fell, and the Indians 
coming up, struck them on the forehe^ with the toma¬ 
hawk, and scalped them. Captain Gregg, in describing 
the operation, said, he felt as if molten le^ were poured 
on his head ; yet ho had the hardihood to lie still, sup¬ 
pressing his breath, to moke them suppose ho was dead. 
When they had loft him, he felt as if something cooling 
were applied to his burning head; this was caused by 
the coldness of the tongue of his dog, which was_ licking 
it. The dog, after fawning upon him, left him, ana 
disappeared in the woods. Captain Gregg, in attempt¬ 
ing to rise, found be was wounded in the back by a 
musket-shot, and severely bruised on the forehead by 
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tlie gti^c of a tomahawk, which would must probably 
have knocked out hia braina, had not iU force been 
broken by his hat. He cmwlcd to his brother officer, 
who lay clciul near him, and opening his waistcoat, laid 
1)18 throbbing licad upon his warm bosom ; for the sticks 
and «touo.s among which ho lay were torture to him. 
Here ho expected death to put an end to his suflferings. 
In the mean time, the dog hastened home to the cap¬ 
tain's friendB, and by his manner showed that some 
accident had l)cfallen his master. They followed the 
dog, which guided them to the scene described, where 
they arrived just in time to save the life of Caplaiii 
Gregg, who, under the care of a skilful surgeon, ulti¬ 
mately rccovcretL 

E.iTKS AKD WASIl-IlonSES roll TUB T.ABOURIKO CLASBBS. 

Tub batiis and wash-houses for the labouring classes 
in the parish of St. Pancras, now in course of erectiou 
around the l>aMe of the e.xteiisivo reservoir belonging to 
the Now River Company, in the llampstead-road, have 
been thrown open for the inspection of the public. 
The site for this building, occupying about 7,000 square 
feet, has been handsomely ]iresented to the Com¬ 
mittee by the New River Company, at the nominal rent 
of 5s, per year, and the sum raised by voluntary contri¬ 
butions for the purpose of the erection amounts to alwut 
800/. The building {the entrance to which is in George- 
streot, Hampstcad-road) extends around the east, south, 
and northern sides of the reservoir, and the arrange¬ 
ments made,and rapidly progressing towards completion, 
win provide thirty single baths, twenty for men and ten 
for women, five vapour Imths, and two large plunging 
baths. In the washing department, accommodation is 
provided fbr sixty-four washing compaitments, ic. The 


whole of these compartments are exceedingly commo¬ 
dious, having Bteam-pi)>cs, and all other uecossaries for 
boiling and cold water, as occasion may require. The 
plunging baths iire very capacious, the larger being si.x ty 
feet long and tliirty foot wide, and the smaller forty feet 
by twenty. To a poor man or woman, the charge for a 
separate cold bath, containing sixty gallons of water, 
will be one penny, and a warm bath twopence, fresh 
water and clean towels being provided for each bather. 
There are a few higher priced baths, differing only 
from the others in having more expeiisivo fittings. The 
charge for the use of a double washiug-tub, with on ample 
supply of hot and cold water, of the coppers, drying- 
room, and ironing apparatus, will be at the rate of one 
penny for tliree Itpura. There is but little doubt tlio 
establishment, when completed, will prove of. great be¬ 
nefit to tfic poor of the neighbourhood. The establish¬ 
ment is expected to bo got into operation in the course 
of a few weeks,.although it is stated that 300/. more is 
requii-ed to effect its completion.—/Vow a Ifewspapcr. 
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Bee these whitened locks; the helm 
Fifty years hare cover’d them; 

FiVery year a fight hath niude 
Blunt my battle axe and blade. 

Old Count Budolph, for reward, 
Gave me axe, and spear, and sword; 
I had Borred the Count alwaj’, 

And despised Prince Henry’s pay. 

When, in Freedom’s cause, the blood 
Fail’d his right arm, Rudolph stood. 
And the might of his left Band 
Did alone the Franks withstand. 
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BHAJtPE’S I4QNDOH; MAGAHNE. 


Gird thee now to meet the fray; 

Conj^ad in ttem array: 

0 my sorii thy iria mttat 1)6 . 

Strength anieelaoc now to ifio.I ^ '• 

Never draw this sword in \-Bi,n 
For thy sircS ou battle-plain; 

Watch and dart with eagle’s might; 

Be a thunderbolt in iighu 

Seek the battle’s heaviest shock; ■ 

Meet it firm ns ocean-rock; 

Spare the suppliant, lying low ; 
llcw in twain the stubborn foe. 

When Uiy banner floats in vain 
O’er thy faint and staggering traia» 

Then do thou, a stedfast tower. 

Brave the gather’d foemen’a ponw. 

By the sword thy brothers died, --^ 

Seven sons,—their country’s pride j 
Sunk in grief, thy mother lay, 

Dumb and stiff, and pass’d away. 

I am feeble now, and lone; 

Yet would thy disgrace, my son, 

On thy fitthor’s heart-strings fall 
Seven times heavier than all. 

Fear not, then, though death he nigh, 

Ou thy Qod in faith rely; 

So thou bravely fight, my boy, 

Thy old father dies with joy. 

A Xottg ejthe Thlrttcnth Cfantrj. 


DETACHED THOUGnTS 

I'aoM 

JE.tN PAUr, UICriTER. 

“ O;’ diiTcring themes tlie veering song was mixed." 


IVho has followed and examined reality, even to 
its deepest valleys, lilce the twin stars of po^sy, 
Homer and Shakspeare? As art ever labban 
in the school of nature, so were the richest poets 
of old her most attach^ and industrious children, 
transmitting her portrait to succeeding gcneratidnsi 
If we would picture to ourselves a truly j^eat 
poet, we must grant to genius a metetnpsyt^osis 
through all nations, tunes, and circumstances, and 
send him to cireumnavigate the world. Wliat 
higher and bolder representations of its infinite 
form would he not project? The poets of the an¬ 
cients were men of business and warriore, before 
they were bards; and the epic poets in particular 
steered the helm through the waves of life, before 
they took up the pencil to describe voyage. 
It is with the children of the mindj ns the Romans 
thought of the childi’cn of the body—they must 
touch the earth, if they would learn to speak. 

The praters about the happy consciousness that 
rewards good actions, have themselves performed 
none; else they would have experienced, that, in 
proportion to the cultivation of the moral taste, 
it becomes more delicately susceptible of falling 


^dw high standard; and, therefo^ the best 
)Qen reproach themsdli^ Bt^te &an ^ worst 

■ VTh&a the |iei^ i* tladb ilie Mtar God, then 
head-itlfb nrtnta! faduttiesi ftrr"M&’ lights on 
that altar. 

He who, when calm and cool, presses his rights 
to the utmobt, will, when actuated by passion, 
over-step them. 

The good man feels no injustice so strongly, ns 
that done to others; that committed against nim- 
self, he sees not so clearly; the bad man feels only 
injury to himself. 

This deep axvi irreprelsible craving, this sia- 
golar pining of f^e soul for yet untrod^ land.<j, 
eoiues upon ua, not ab n^ht expect, hi times 
of suffering, (for then the soul has no ^wor to 
ex]^d—it only asks removal of present pressure,) 
bht in joy, and that only in joy of a cerialn kind. 
The er^oyment of food, of drink, of warmth, and 
refreshing coolness, of motion, of rest, 'call for 
nothing beyond the highest degree of that enjoy- 
ment-^t asks no ascending into the infinite; on 
the<^timtyi rather a falling back into contraction. 
Bui, ra the enjoyment of the sun’s noon-tide ra- 
diance—of the enmson splendours of its setting, 
and of the modn’s iliver beams—in the oontem- 
plation of the subliineiia nature, and the sublime 
in art—in the giving to tender sensibility—in 

the sweet ‘tea^ of hliippy emotion—in all, and 
through aR this, is to be traced the yearning after 
something hi^er} andjrite oversowing heart over¬ 
flows, and yet id not ISIled. Hw heart In' joy re- 
sembldbthose bit^ fif^diiege, Whicdi, though enged 
Warfil ttpattmSKitS; srill, at the season when their 
" ‘lowd iafgratfe, pine hud pant to wing their 
J the mtant land bf genial warmtli and 
.feehuty, 

mdefinal^ feeling j^ humsm nature is Ci;])o- 
ill|’ iaveloped the poibr df in art, the pecu- 
pronerties of which, mid superiority to all 
r We kttbw not r^htly Yet. 1 speak not 
Oetry, or of painting, but of music. Why do 
t^lbi^et, while awnowlei^ngthat music heightens 
sad emotions-—yea, itself produces them 
the soul loses itself in the foagic of its sweet 
sbi^jifc asin a labyrinth—that mightily, more 

than any other tot, It makes us expe- 
riehCt^ momently, rapid transitions from joy to 
Ibrrow*—why, whim commons of aU this, do we 
forget its Btm higher proper^—its power of making 
us pine fd^sdiae ottor laptb and of drawing from 
Ihesoula t^di folltffpimtiilm for the fhture, which 
yet do but seem lor some familiar' long- 

loved home of @ie epitkt 

Why musfo should ^us, above a!! foUir arts, 
thrill upon the inner toan, is beyond my power to 
explain. Singularly, do its material tnovemeuts 
erect themselves certain regolad forms of 
sounds, which afS larried forward to ¥hb hncly- 
fnshioaed nerves) from tliese, tft tihe soul’s 
depths w'foch stirs so powerfulif', we have 
still h vast intervifo 

But to what end m it tliat man, while growing 
at the root which draws him down, hud is fully 
satisfied in the earth, tntttt also be groWihg at the 
stalk, which presses upwards to heaven's air and 
light? To what end serves this douhfo direction 
in man ? Manifestly not mesr^ fo hit earthly 
happiness. Would Heaven do that wMdi is for- 
biaden to us, subject the higher to the service of 
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the lowet, aad plent Sowers only , to strew them 
anon ^e dhUEluB? Can the insist which we 
feel so strooEiy within after & higher world, a 
deeper love—<an the idea of the mvine, of the 
moral, be implanted within us. only to enhance the 
pleasures of earthly life, and, like tropic fruits and 
^ces, to give more relish to the joys of sense? 
But no, it is exactly the contrary. The sharpest 
and deepest sorrows ire the lot of the nobler spirits; 
and the Snely-ihshioned nerve that most quickly 
timlls to'^e oreath of heaven, is most alive to the 
touch ofpam. 

But surely these indistinct and undeHnable ap> 
prdrenBions of a more noble bir^right were not 
given us in vain; and yet, if ihsappointed here* 
a^r, they avail us little here below. What instinct 
of the millions of different animals has been suf¬ 
fered by Infinite Goodness to fail short of its pro¬ 
mise, even to Ike unconscious wd unexpoctwt? 
and shall, the Divine instinct of the soul be suffered 
to be oltjeetiess and aimless by Hun who shapeth 
all things to their uses ? Then, too, what a distinc¬ 
tion is there between the mere instinct of the 
animal, and that plan of a fhture wdrid that is 
drawn upon the soul of man! The animal instinct 
has more frelers, the human more antennae. Ani¬ 
mal iuetinct utters its prophetic promises, and its 
requisitions, with a dim vagueness, and draws and 
impels to the end it has in view, in the dark, with 
an invisible hand; as, for instance, in the secret 
powerful impulse to build the nest, and lay up a 
store for the insect brood, for unknown and totally 
dissimilar offspring. In man, on the contrary, the 
instinct of immortality has its fulfilment, even here 
below, for what we call hope of it, and desire alter 
it, is but the development of that immortality. 
Our pure joys are but the commencement of that 
happiness for which we pant; and, though the 
heart lie low upon this earth’s horison, like the 
mass of cloud that, with its varied colouring, docs 
but portend rain, and gives no presage of fine 
earthly days, yet is this very cloud the beginning 
of the rainbow which spreads itself over the dark 
earth, and the glowing tints of which are the 
bright beams of mat very sun, of whose future un- 
(liinmed glories it is the promise. 

More truths than we look for are to be fbund 
in the old comparison between the development 
of the soul' and that of the butterfly; for, in the 
caterpillar, infitiact finds the plan of the future 
fabric which it has to work out. In the caterpillar 
lies hid, oceordmg to Swammerdam, the dirysalis; 
and this, again, contains the butterfly, with its 
folded wings, oiid antemue. And this pale im¬ 
prisoned form goes through its successive labours, 
casting its skin, spinning for itself now bonds, 
and immuring itself in the cocoon, only that it 
may, at length, break forth to freedom, and, leaving 
helund it its dough, and renouncing for ever its 
coarse tfiet of leaves, sport henceforth amid the 
flowers^ feed upon honey, and live for love. 
Oh! how do these similitudes speak the desires 
of the sold! How gladly would it, in its pupa 
state, be permitted to burst the chrysalis, and 
'widdy, fttUy eiq^d those soft tender wings, that 
are bruised in its dungeon-tenement! -For is not 
this tile oonstunnuttiott for which it bears a thou¬ 
sand whkh it undergoes privation 

and pdb f Surely, it Were a waste of wergics, a 
harm contradiction, if the butterfly, after its long 
imprisonment in the unsightly larva, after all. its 
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ainfiil casting off of its skin, its narrow swathing- ! 

ands, the dark dungeon of an almost torpid pupa, ‘ 
should come forth--nothing; or come forlli in ^ 
corruption, with its foul slough hanging around it 
as a shroud. 

But men can believe all this—ready to believe 
all against God, but slow of heart to receive all 
that woidd speak of His infinite wisdom and in¬ 
finite goodness! One cloudy day is sufficient to 
obscure from our view a whole fife Ml of divine 
sunshine; and the short, dark hour of death shuts 
out from US the long, bright ftiture. Wo do, in¬ 
deed, live in a wonderful night of-existence,- and 
these anticipations, these presentiments are out - 
moonlight. But does not this pre-suppose a Sun! 

How calmly may we commit ourselves to the 
hands of Him who bears up the w'orld—of Him 
w'ho has created, and who provides for the joys 
even of insects, as carefully as if He w'ere their 
little father! 

N o one learns to think by getting rules for think¬ 
ing, but by getting materials for thought. 

Every one has in his youth something of a poetic 
genius—its folly and Its enthusiasm. Ike poetic 
genius itself lives in an eternal youth. 

I have never had such a peculiar foeling of the 
narrowness of the human heart, as When, in one 
afternoon, I have had to write sLx friendly letters 
to six different persons. 

It docs not follow that he who deceives us, con¬ 
siders us, therefore, as fools. He ascribes his success 
rather to his resistless powers. 

There are comforters by j)rofes8ion, to whom 
nothing worse could liappcu than that others 
should be consoled: they could then talk the less. 

If self-knowledge be a path to virtue, virtue is a 
much bettor one to self-knowledge. 'J'he more 
pure the soul becomes, it will, like certain preciou.s 
stones that arc sensible to the contact of poison, 
shrink from the fetid vapours of evil impressions. 

Ike pursuit of pleasure makes us as earthly- 
minded as engrossment in business. 

We would rather discover truth than hear it. 

Domestic life is the most dclightfol, because it 
repeats our childliood. 

In order not to be made servile by the groat, lei 
us place before our minds a still greater. 

Man despises the man most with whom he is 
most frequently brought into contact; for instance, 
the publisher tne autnor, &c. 

A single odour awakens a whole host of old 
associations; it has more influence than even the 
eye upon the imagination. 

We have a certain complacency in witnessing an 
air of defiance in a criminal before his judges, 
because be thereby lessens our consdousness of 
subjection to authority. 

We sympathize more readily with excess of 
sorrow than with exuberance of joy. Sympathy 
increases WiA the former, not with the latter. 

Our dislike to the sight of our faults We 'Vent 
upon the way in which our friend has discovered 
them to as. If he fiave done it boldly, We cry out 
against his abruptness, his roughness j If delicately. 


S' 
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(gently, we exclaim at his duplicity, his ^ssimala* 
tion. 

The face only expresses talent and habit of 
thought and feeling. The eye indicates the pre¬ 
sent ; of tbe whole man this alone is transparent. 

Moral science, no less than the other sciences, is 
subject to the limitations of our finite capacities; 
but as no one endeavours to reach the highest 
point, we are kept in ignorance of where its boun¬ 
dary lies. 

To say, “ Man may seek truth not so much in 
order to find it as to exercise his faculties in tlie 
search, and to strengthen his mental powers,” is 
to say, “ Take food, not that yon may be nourished 
thereby, but that-your teeth may be sharpened.” 

It is a matter of indifference to us what little 
minds think of our understandings, but not what 
they think of our dress. 

Admiration profits not the object so much as the 
subiect of it. While rejoicing that a man is gi'cat, 
we have also reason to rejoice that we are able to 
appreciate his worth. 

T^e death of our beloved rives ns our first love 
again. By death we are taught truly to love: the 
dear one, no longer subject to our caprice or his 
own, remains a spotless, glorious object of love; 
and time, instead of taking away from his attrac¬ 
tions, gives to him additional charms. Thus the 
heart is always a gainer, give it but free room and 
full liberty to love. 


LUCY COOPER. 

Attilraltan Tale.) 

Chap. 11. 

The ill-managed household were now engaged in va¬ 
rious directions and several occupations. The master 
mounted his gig, and, attended by Pug Mischief on 
horseback, drove away to bis Chambers in Sydney. A 
sort of pause took place in the bustle which had reigned 
over the house, which, if it could not bo called peace, 
owing to tho occasional gusts of Mrs. Caveat's temper, 
was yet much more like it than before; and tho new¬ 
comer set earnestly to work to accomplish the labour ap¬ 
pointed for her morning's exercise, wliieli was to scour 
tho veraudah that adorned three sides of the house, now 
crusted with the tenacious clay and dirt of tho previous 
rain. The poor girl was well disposed, and indeed 
anxious, to cultivate the goodwill of her mistress, but her 
strength and patience were severely tried at first starting. 
She had collected her pail and smibbing-hnu»h, her sand 
and flaimel, from all quarters, after no small demur; she 
had drawn the water from a well hardly less than thirty 
feet deep, in a tin can attached to a frayed and knotted 
rope, losing from the leaky vessel at every haul a full 
half of its contents; tho remains of a windlass were scat¬ 
tered about, in evidence that there had once existed such 
a contrivaiice for drawing water, but now serving no 
other pciiposo than to littor the yard, and embarrass tho 
movements of all who had occasion to visit the well. In 
England, there would have stood a ptunp over the elosccT 
i^rture, with a stobewink or cistern, or, at least, a large 
tub to receive the waste water; but it was not so here, 
where shiftiness and contrivance in the moral and phy¬ 


sical ooncerns of life hasten the deteriomtion of character 
already on the deullnc. All these proliaiinaiT difficul¬ 
ties were now overcome, and Lucy was upon her knees 
intout upou her task. The first interruption was firom 
Mrs. Caveat, who rebuked her extravagance for going 
about in shoos and stockings, which were at once re¬ 
jected, in compliance with her commands. ' Ere she had 
well resumed tne labours of the scrubbing-brush, the old 
Irishwoman, with savugo violence, swept away her pail, 
declaring she had been looking for it every where, and 
that she wondered how she dared make free with any 
thing belonging to her. To renew her search for another 
pail,—to return to the deep well and leaking can, and 
again to fiU it, wore fresh hindrances and fresh trials of 
her temper; but Lucy reflected that she was helpless, 
and that her situation was nono other than she had 
brought upon herself, and, however disiresBing, not to bo 
compared to the sufferings of some whom she bad left at 
liome, broken-hearted by her conduct. Sho wiped away 
a tear, and once more essayed her formidable twk; and 
Avhen it was at length accomplished, she felt the full 
effects of the morning sun, and the steaming breathless 
atmosphere, in a state of weakness and dejection which 
she had never before experienced. But, although she 
was quite exhausted, the day was for from spent, and, 
whilst the day lasted, she could expect no intermission 
of her toil. What might have been the next cmplqy- 
inent of her strength, it is impossible to say, for the ar- 
riA'Bl of Mis. Caveat's sister in her ewriage put an end 
to all the settled labours of the day, without affording 
tlic slightest relief to the scrA'auis. Mrs. Batboat had 
come to spend tho day with Mra. Caveat; aud, from her 
open carriage, which was stained with yesterday's mud, 
and drawn by Wo greys, whose coats and caparisons 
might have looked better had they been cleaner, there 
issued the said Mrs. Batboat, in a silk gown, streaked a 
little with butter aud gravy, but, as it was almost new, 
there Avas still plenty of room left for future impressions ; 
two shoes which never had been pairs, whereof one had 
been green, but had turned yelluAv in the course of her 
slatternly nursery, and tl»e other was burst at every 
scam. And after Mrs. Batboat, there descended Mias 
Jemima Batboat, whoso dumpy resemblance to her 
dumpy mamma, at eleven years of age, was very singular ; 
Master Fixsddy aud Master Percy Batboat came next, in 
ncAV blouses and red bolts, and, finally. Master Johnny 
Batboat, borne in tlic arms of a red-headed Irish wet 
nurse. 

Sucli were tho visitors avIiosc invasion put all the 
household to (he rout. Whilst preparations Avero lieing 
made for luncheon, on a large scale; whilst the sisters 
overwhelmed each oilier with incessant questions, which, 
as they had met hut two days before, could not have 
been very various or very important; whilst tho boys 
and girl hurried over the house, seeking what they could 
devour or destroy, and the red-hair^ Kitty was re¬ 
cruiting her strength with a glass of bottled porter, 
which tho anxious mother had demanded, first of all for 
herself, and then for her adjutant; Master Johnny Bat- 
boat was tmnsferred to Lucy, to be promenaded in the 
verandah before the drawing-room windows. 

“ Don’t set him down, yoimg woman; mind his dear 
legs,” said his momma. Master Johnny Aias eighteen 
months old, aud could not walk. 

" Here,” continued Mrs. Batbo.*tt, “ give liim this piece 
of cake, and see you don’t choke him." 

But Master Johnny, who could neither talk nor walk, 
had set his heart upon something else, and refusing all 
Lucy’s offers of plum-cake, made Feversham ro-bollow 
with his cries. 

Meantime the throe interesting children inside, who 
had run against ev'ery choir, and ovorthcown the fire- 
irons, and trod upon tho dogs, oame nishiag into the 
drawing-room Afvlth shouts of admiration, eaw with a 
kitten in band, and followed by tho old ca^ widi anriona 
cries. As they had left CArety door open, the fopb ' bi^ 
got po-ssossion of bed-rooms, breakfiii^paridur, and tho 
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Xloctor^a study; iVom which they were not expelled 
without eonsiaMuhie loss—one old French cock Imving 
retreated through a pane of gbusa, and a white hen haring 
eousumed the wafers and spilt the ink in the Doctor's 
staudiah. 

tThe uproar and demolition now to(dc a different turn ; 
for, whilst Mrs. Uaveat and Mrs. Batboat, with soothing 
words, would fain have moderated the eagerness of the 
young peoplo, whole plates of biscuit and plum-cuke 
shrunk benes^ their attacks, in which Kitty Anderson 
also was enoonraged to take her sliare, under the rational 
persuasion that she was only oonsuming Master Johnny's 
ration, for whose special behoof the said Kitty had 
been procured from the factory at Parramatta, and duly 
M with all nourishing viands. 

The visit being at length concluded, when the two 
ladies thought it time to prei)are for Dr. Caveat and 
Mr. Batboat's return from business ; and liaving previ¬ 
ously arranged and appointed a grand pio-nic for tiiat 
day week, the carriage was ordered round to the door, 
the party once more resumed their scats, and disnp]>eared 
among the loquat trees. 

Since this tale of Australian manners is not altogether 
intended to amuse the reader at the antipodes, but aims 
also at the higher object of funiishing him with accurate 
information on a subject much misi«prc.sented and little 
known, I-give a statement of the rations as they arc 
supplied to a' government woman, which is the pro;rcr 
phrase for a female prisoner; the word convict being 
always applied and accepted in bad part, and as a term 
of reproach. 

The rations for a week, therefore, arc as follows:— 
121b8. of wheat, or 91bs. of wheat and S^lhs. of niai/.e 
meal, 71bs. of beef or mutton, or 4jlbs. of salt pork, 

2 ounces of salt, and 2 ounces of soap. 

In addition to which the master is bound to keep his 
assigned women sufficiently clothed, and in return has 
a foil right to all the services which he cun exact from 
them, backed by the severities of the police. Much, 
therefore, of the convict’s condition depends upon the 
character of the family into which he is assigned; his 
pemonal comfort materially depends upon it; his moral 
amendment, and the gradual rekindling of retigions and 
devotional feelings, after they have lain apjmrently 
extinct for many years, are oftentimes the precious fruits 
of a wholesome and humane treatment, not less beneficial 
to the master than to the servant. Buch instances have 
fallen under my observation repeatedly; and I have been 
delighted to see obdurate sinners give way to gentleness 
and mercy, assisted, I firmly believe, by the southing 
effects of a bland and genial climate. The great tempta 
tion here is drunkenness; whoever has escaped from the 
fascinations of this vice has almost achieved the victory; 
a return to decency and order is henceforth ciisy; after 
a few years,- the prisoner becomes entitled to a “ ticket 
of leave,” which is the proper phrase for a permission 
granted to him by the Governor to hire liimself to a 
master for the wages ho may be able to obtain, and, in 
short, under certain restrictions, to put him exactly on 
the footing of a free man, during his goml behaviour. 

A conditional pardon, by which he is restored to all his 
civil rights within the colony, but which prevents lii.s 
ever leaving it, and a ftee pardon, by which even this 
latter restraint is removed, are both in the gift of the 
Governor. The great high-way to freedom being thus 
opened, the inatwees of individuals who have raised 
themselves to great wealth, and imquestionablc respecta¬ 
bility, are of constant occurrence. But there is a reverse 
to thia picture, so revolting to humanity, that a sense of 
duty alone compels me to refer to it. Thousands upon 
thousands never rise from their deluded and stupilied 
oonditioa. Totally lost to every semsation of goodness, 
to all entotions of religion, they toil on until death 
omtakes them, with all its consequences. 

If Gooper escaped further degradation in the 
bouse of l>r. Caveat, it was not owing to any direct 
principles of virtue and religion, but ratber to the sug- 
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gestions of a strong natural understanding, guided by a 
light no longer acknowledged indeed, but which still ex¬ 
erted a powerful infiaenoe upon her mind. Temptations 
of all kinds besot her; some from her fellow-servants, 
which were deprived of much of their effect by their verj’ 
coarseness; some from the character of the circumsfanees 
by which she was surrounded; and some from the bitter 
recollection that she had no longer any character to 
sustain, and tliat her restoration to her former state was 
impossible; but chiefly from the solicitations of Dr. 
Caveat, whose selfishness was to be gratified hy her 
acquiescence, and who was not accustomed to lay any 
restraint uiwn his self-indulgence, nor to experience any 
opposition to his desires. The Doctor was a man who 
wholly disbolieved in the existence of anything that van 
good in itself; the attributes and being of a God wore 
far above out of his sight; he felt that his own motives 
were all selfish, and he coucUidcd that there was no 
higher principle in the world. In short, if he ever 
thought at all of the existence of a Superior Being, he 
thought wickedly that that Being was such an one os 
himself. 

With these persuasions, ho addressed himself with a 
peculiar plausibility to all the popular notions of the day; 
and whilst he declMmcd against tho tyranny of Govern¬ 
ment, and the oppressions of the rich, ho was, as wo have 
already scon, cruel and unfeeling to his dependents; 
upholding every pretence of humanity and benevolence, 
ho turned the abuses of the law to his own advantage, at 
the expense of every broken-hearietl wretch who fell into 
his power. Yet this same Dr. Caveat, who despised all 
the obligations, and violated all the duties of society, 
was generally received and caressed; whilst those few, 
whose instinctive horror of his principles and actions 
led them to avoid bis conversation,' could not venture 
to cut him altogether, and treat him a4.-cording to his 
demerits. 

To complete his portrait, there was a coarsoncas of 
exterior, well marked in his features and itcrscn, which 
suited entirely with tho inner man. 

Lucy Cooi>or was beginning to 1)0 sensible that her 
master hod turned his designs towards her, during the 
limt week of her services at Fevcrslmm ; and, innch in 
the same way, she had been molested by several of the 
male prisoners of the establishment, all of whom she had 
repulsed; besides fo'ing unceasingiy tormented by the 
boyish pretensions of Pug Mischief, whose pertinacity 
and craftiness were porpctnally in oporallon. 

A week of extremo toil and sufibriiig was now liastcn- 
ing rapidly to a close, to be wound up by the grand 
pic-uic, for which due preparation had been made. In 
this country, disappointment in the weather, althougli 
not quite so constant as at homo, does sometimes take 
place. But, on this nccusiou, tlie day was splendid in the 
extreme, refreshed hy a gentle, cooling breeze, such 
os we sometimes read of in our English poets, but seldom 
enjoy in reality. 

Tlie first of the jwrty who had arrived upon the 
ground, were that same Mrs. Batboat and her children 
whom we have already noticed. Borne hampers were 
secured within and about the carriage, which va* 
cleaned up and polished with great diligence. Mr. 
Batboat did not arrive until an hour after; but wc may 
os well describe him, with his i^neration. Ho was a 
heavy, good-natured man; and, although not wholly un¬ 
educated, he was altogether dumb in society, and made 
no other use of his mouth than to eat and drink to the 
uttermost. His great fat fiice was fringed with a full- 
set beard, continued under his chin, after that fashion 
which is called a Newmte frill; and he wore a grey serge 
coat, and waistcoat and trowsers of the same, made large 
and comfortable, and surmounted by a bcaverless brown 
felt hat, low in tho crown and large in the brim. Whilst 
Mrs. Caveat and Mrs. Batboat were spreading a sort of 
awning, composed of carpets and counterpanra, hung 
froth ^e branches of the trees, and continued with stout 
cords, as occasion required, and were proceeding to 
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uapaok tbe leveml ddioaoies that had been provided, 
asrated bj Pug Misehief, aa a matter of course, and by 
Lw^Oooper at the Dootor’a apocial ordera; Mra. Whytog 
and her two daughters, all on horseback, rode up the 
ascent, under the escort of her nephew. Captain Lappit; 
and as these were bustling bodies, who were used to 
marshal pio-nics, great sati j^tion was expressed at their 
arriTal; although,! am quite sure, MroBatboat whispered 
to Mrs. Caveat, that she knew very well Mrs. Whytog 
would spoil everything. Turkeys and hams, roasted 
fowls and tongues, pickled salmon and duoks, a huge 
sirloin of beef, pigeon pies and ouster patties; a pro- 
fuuon of pound cake, tarts and jellies; pilffi of oranges, 
and loquats; port and sherry, champagne and olarot, 
l>unbara porter and ale in bottles, wore successively 
produced, together with a large segment of a Cheshire 
cheese, in a leaden case, and a profusion of American 
cracknels. At a little distance, under a huge tree. Pug 
Mischief was diligently engaged heaping fuel round a 
cauldron of potatoes, which were to be produced pro re 
nata, as the doctors say, in the course of the ent^tain- 
ment. The company now began to arrive: Mrs. Bar¬ 
nett’s family came in a four-wheeled carriage, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett in a gig; Colonel Dinnit, M^jor Mae- 
nab, and Captains Pe^rter, Snatch, and Qriggle, came 
in the regimental omnibus, from which also emer^d 
certain subalterns, whose names are not recorded. The 
ladies of the regiment followed in a phaeton; and the 
band, which h^ arrived some time before, were sta¬ 
tioned in the bush, which was close at hand. 

Next came. In long array, the whole generation of the 
Patherleys, not forgetting Mr. Pathorley’s sire, a green 
old man of eighty-three; tribe consisted of seventeen, 
of whom fourteen were under age, and Mrs. Fatherley 
looked hai-dly less young and sprightly than her daugh¬ 
ters. In truth, they were “a sight to.be seen;" all 
comely, graceful, and handsome, all endowed with a due 
portion of common sense, and all free from personal 
blemish or moral reproach. They were well-behaved, 
orderly, and unobtrusive; and, if pleasure is to be gleaned 
at pio-nics, it is probable that they came in for consider¬ 
ably more than their full eontingent. There were several 
childless eohples there; to wit, Mr. and Mrs. Cross; 
Mr. Flank and his little Lady; and Mr. and Mrs. Crowdy; 
and these all came in gigs. There were a baker’s dozen 
of young men, unmatched, of all a^ and complexions; 
but all expert at something. There was young Mr. 
Peppercorn, in the costume of his youth; which readers 
of his own standing will recognise as drab smalls, and 
gaiters to match; for thirty years he had rqj oiced in this 
exploded fashion, and still flourished amongst the un¬ 
fading flowers : he could carve a fowl, and blow the flute, 
mght more of the young men could blow the flute, but 
could not carve a fowl. Three of them had long ex¬ 
hibited a favourite 2)(r.s de trois in that interval between 
the dances, which is devoted to the supper table; these 
were Messieurs Parry, Perry, and Pirie, and no party 

was thought to be perfect without the Messieurs P-. 

Other people dropped in daring the festival, whose 
wealth entitled them to take liberties, or whoso impu¬ 
dence bore them out in doing things difierentiy from 
the rest. 

But it is time to tell the reader what sort of a place 
had been selected for the picnic. It was the very 
summit of a ridge of cleared Wd, on which a few trees 
had been left, with more than usual taste, as being them- 
•elves handsome, and peculiarly becoming to the ^>ot. 
The oonntiy lay open to the viow, in one unbroken esreie; 
the <^ef grace m which wore the unbroken waters of 
^tany Bay, and the pr^octieg heads of Capes Bonks 
and Solandcr, stretohing &r away to the southward. 

In the same direction, but conMderably nearer, lay 
XewtowD, hot then, aa now, distinguished by the white 
tower and spiro springing fom the ^dst of interminable 
fereets of gum-trees, the sweetest spot in New South 
Wales. From this high groimd Mao might be perceived 
the spire of St. James’s Church, in Sydney; the road to 


Parramatta appeared at intervals, the Dfpiih aitd west, 
where the horizon was bounded by Moimt Tomah, and 
the distant range of the Blue Mouttaina. 

' Hero, then, the nunerons partyasaemhled to dohenoar 
to the ample entertainment provided by Mrs. Caveat and 
Mrs. Batlmt; and right metric did w gtnats eat and 
drink, and eryey themaelvea, whilst the slants, in spiteef 
Mrs. Caveat’s vigUanoe, made ftee with dainty and vine, 
aa their luck served. Pug Misehief was partioulariy 
fortunate; many of the best tarts fed to his shiUWt. and 
he contrived to taste of nearly every bottle. The doctor's 
arrival, in the course of the feast, served for some Mteek 
upon his voracity; but, after a while, hia thirst got the 
better of hia caution, to that degree, that Itpoy^^ bo 
small difficulty in leading him aw^ from ohssmtion, 
and depositing him in a shady thicket, where he was 
soon plunged in total forgetfolness. He waa ocessionally 
asked for, it is true; but some reason vaa awigaed for 
hia absence, which, for the present at any rat% passqd 
current. Meanwhile the course of a&irs ataeng the 
leading people went on very gaily. There was abun¬ 
dance of laughter, provoked doubtless by sallies of the 
choicest wit, and jokes of the moat approved perform¬ 
ance ; nothing could exceed the pleasantness the young 
men, and the complaisance of the young ladies, exoept 
the goodness of the wines, and the cpokeiy fim viands. 
Toasts were proposed, and speeches were n^ey accerding 
to the genuine formulary which, time out of mind, has 
been employed to set forth the unworlhiness, gratitude, 
and thankfulness of the speakers; and when, at length, 
the setting sun reminded the founders of the feast that 
it was time to adjourn to .Mrs, Caveat’s drawing-room, 
certain of those who had come from far, thoughtful, 
it may be, that the following day was Sunday, toc^ their 
leave of their host and hostess, and went their way- 
But a brilliant scene was waiting those that remained, 
in the lighted apartments of Feyeisham, to which Dr. 
and Mrs. Caveat led the wa^', while Mrs, Batboat kindly 
undertook to superintend the business of collecting plate 
and glasses, and all the other scattered remnants of the 
feast. The sermits, however, were not quite sober, and 
made mistakes; mvNh of the property was conveyed 
away, and, in colonial language, pmuM •' some of the 
neighbouring denizens of the bush had gather^ ronnd 
to see what was to be seen, and to take what might be 
safely appropriated. But Mrs, Batboat was versed in Ml 
such matters, and fought hei- way through her arduous 
task with groat perseveraneo. 

The company within doors were now busily intent 
upon miadrilles and whist; the groat drawing-room at 
FeverMiam, with its pretty columns, and hired ehan- 
deliors, could hardly contain its numerous guests^ when 
Dr, Caveat determined upon putting into exoontiou a 
littile prqject of his own, which had occupied his leisurs 
thoughts throughout the week. BneountNing Lu(w, as 
though by accident, he bade her go up to assist Mrs. 
Batboat in her employment- The .sbs^ of evening 
were now rapidly gathering:, and Lucy hurried her pace,, 
as she perceived that she was fldlovsd. Hex pursuer 
hurried likewiso, and was ^t gaining ground, when ip t 
a horrid oath was heard to prooeed ftom the Doctor’s 
mouth, as be stumbled over the body of some one 
stretched upon the ground, and fMling headlong, found 
himself side by side with Pug Misohie^ vb^ pink 
jacket was only just diseemihle In the glom- 

Whilst Lucy regained the honse, terrified and breath¬ 
less, a scene ensued between Dr, Caveat and the drunken 
orphan from the MMe Asylum, vhiel^ as it oonsixtedof 
a tremendous beating, and thq moat c^enMye epithetni 
on the one side, and the helpleas entreaties of 
Mischief on the other, whom pMn and ^ril xaphUy 
restored to his we shMl i^ow the Doctor homes 

and observe how, with Mr. Batb^ and a fow mn won 
thies of the same stamp, this nigak which the roai^ 
will soon perceive to have bew a most msihmhiible tm, 
was lengthened evmi till the moroii^, in dssf gmnblbag, 
deep drinking, and sabhath-bresking. Long aftei' the 
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ceoffloy M iMgtm to dispeno, and carriaj^e after car- 
ri^gcliM iakoB its viijr down the Loquat aveoae—whea 
lij^taftorlighthadhecoineextingnishod, aodMrs. Caveat 
hod »tirod<^te bed—the Doctor's atudj aUU resonoded 
^vith druokea hilarity, till, by degrees, it reached the 


i climax of nusdness and blasphomv, and gradually died 
iiway as the sun rose over Anandule. 


THE LUNATIC ASYLUil. 

I fCanehiied from pnjt 13S./ 

I ” I HM> understood for some time what was passing in 
j his mind. • 1 did not like to dwell on it. Did 1 know 
1 what I felt myself ! All my feelings were confused; 1 
I had given myself up to them without examination; 

reflection had not enlightened me. On the morrow he 
I was no longer with us; the house appeared to me de¬ 
serted, and the day very lon^. My hourly interest was 
gone; a tedious vacuum succeeded to constant excite¬ 
ment. Perhaps it was not happiness that I regretted, 
but 1 found my mind unemployed; I did not know 
what to do with my time and thoughts. He came to 
see us. My father had •named an hour in the day in 
which, being usually at liberty, he cuuld be with us. 
Ilis presonoe did not embarrass me; I had nothing that 
I wi^od to hide, and yet 1 felt constrained. Our friend 
was much more so : 1 saw that' he was distressed, and 
i struggling with some great inw.-ird unci^ineas,—agitated 
' by tlioughts that he wished to conceal and conquer. 

: Wo could not keep up the conversation; his counte¬ 

nance resumed it« sad and alarming c.xpi’cssion; 1 could 
; no longer divert him, or relax the springs of his dis- 
I tem^red imagination. 

i “ My father said to mo one daj’, ‘ Those visits do him 
{ more harm than good. , If wc do not take care, he will 

I have a relapse. 1 will tell him not to come here for 

I some time.’—‘ I think that you w ill wound him deeply,’ 

I I answered. * Do you not fear that tills emotion will 

il itqure himl’—‘ We must, for this reason, seek some ex- 

i cuse for forbidding him. You shall go and pass some 

j weeks at my sister's in the country; on your retuni, wc 

I shall sec wiiat is to be done.’ 

; “ My father went in the evening to tell him this un¬ 

welcome news. The following day, a letter was brought 
to.me; the address was in his handwriting; 1 opened 
it, and read—* The resolution that you liave taken,—a 
resolution so cruel and unexpected,—overthrows all my 
wise determinations, and precipitates me into measures 
which will, I know, endanger my life. 1 summon all 
the resolution of which I am capable to lay open to you 
j a heart which ought to remain closed to every human 
I being,—closed to you, I see plainly. I will only say 
I what is needful; my words must be ciroumspect and 
j prudent. If I do not show calmness and reason; if I 

I do not appear like otliers, all is at an end with me. 
Margaret, 1 owe you everything, and *1 do not dare re¬ 
mind you of it. Your kindness, your care^ are perhaps 
connected in your min'd with ideas of alarm and xe- 
pugnanoe. The moment when 1 saw you for the first 
time; the time that 1 have passed with yon; those 
hours of a happiness so new, so improbable,—I must chase 
them from my remembrance. What 1 was thou must 
never bo recalled by us; forget the past, it alarms me; 
I have a horror of thinking of it. Let us, then, 
he ignomnt of Aoic I knew you, wAy I love you 
more than any person in the world eould love. 8till 
you have often told me, that I was only unhappy; yes, 
J’Ott alone have consoled me. And why should there be 
i^^gnance to him whose tears you have dried 1—to him 
whom you saved iiem despair) Ou^t it not, on the 
Mutrary, to be a tie between two beinfs,—to havo un¬ 
derstood and sympathised with eaeh other) As to me> 
I fed it, I oannot live without y«*j; without you, there 
M no peace or luq>piaess for me. I was going to say, 
veaeon j but such a word, pronponced by me* has too 
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frightful a meaning. No, Margaret, I am sane—master 
of myself; 1 shall always be so. I have strength to snp- 
port the trials of life; tjtere is, however, one not to Im 
risked. 1 implore you. do not iiy un me more than you 
have benefiteu me. It is impossible for you not to have 
some regard for mo; pity alone could not bo so ohann- 
ing, BO tender. The wretched arc taken care of, but not 
cured, if they are not loved. Your sympathy saved mo 
from an ahvss; do not plunge me into it again. Love 
me—after the good that youjiave done mo, you hi^ve no 
right to abandon me; it would be a refinement of 
cruelty, of which you are not capable. I oonolude; my 
head burns;—no, Margaret, that is a mistake: I am 
cool and tranquil; it is with delibmation, and with ail 
the oalculation of prudence, with the knowledge of the 
present, and the examination of the future, that 1 beg to 
consecrate my life to yon, and to take charge of your, 
welfare. This proposal that 1 make to you is a porfretly 
reasonable one. It is such os any one would make, who 
had read in your eyes, and touching looks, all the an¬ 
gelic-feelings of your soul. 1 write a letter to your 
father, and give you the charge of it.’ 

“ I delivered it to him. It was us follows' I hope, 
sir, that the request that I am about to make will not 
surprise you. 1 owo "you much; if you will give mo 
your attention, 1 shall owo you a thousand times more. 
1 love your daughter. It was impossible for me to have 
resided so long in your family, and that my heart should 
not bo affected by tho deepest feelings towards her. 
Till this day, she has been ignorant of my sunlimonts. 
It is right that you should bo informed of them at tlio 
same time. My fortune is considerable; you ore aware 
that 1 am of an honourable family; os to my cliaractor 
and sentiments, you arc acquainted with them. 1 have 
l)eon a member of your family: shall I be so for ever)’ 

“ After having reail this letter and mine, which 1 had 
also given to him, my lather did not speak, for a few 
minntes. lie then looked at meoanicstly and tenderly'. 

* Wbat shall w'e do,’ ho said, ‘to spare him) This is 
what 1 feared.' 1 made no aiisw’or. * Ilow, my child,' 
he continued, 'can there be a moment's hesitation) 

I do not know what your tenderness of heart mi^ 
dictate or suggest, but my duty as a father cannot 
admit of a doubt. Entrust the life of my beloved child 
to a wretched being, whom, with all my efturts, 1 have 
not been able to recover from his melancholy condition— 
who is on tho verge of relapsing into complete lunaqy 1 
The thought fills me with lion'or. 1 should be more 
mad than himsolf, if such an idea could for an instant 
occur to me.' 1 romained mute and dejected—nothing 
could have made me utter a word. I do not know what 
insUuct, what inw’ard conviction,’ gave me a sort of 
certainty, that 1 should liave run no risk in nniting 
myself to him; that our lives would Ire peocefoi and 
happy; that 1 had something in mo which could suatain 
tranquillity and roason in his poor mind; that be was 
lost if this only chanoo of happmess was refused to him. 
But how could I say all this—against probabilityj 
against common sense, and ail appearances) How 
cottid I say it to my fatW, so prudeuk so wise, so kind 
and good to mo) He was right, 1 know it. 1 could 
not deny it; at the bottom of my heart, a voice told 
me the contrary. 1 ought to have had the courage to 
resist him. Now 1 am full of remorse for not having 
entreated, implored tny father; for not having extracted 
a consent* which could only have endangered myrelf; and 
1 did not even see that danger .... Ho went to see 
him, Bi^ tried to persuade him that other engagements 
had been contracted, that his word bad long been pledged 
to another &mily. These precautions did not in the least 
soften hds r^bsaL The scene was violent; my father 
confessed this to me, without entering into partieulan. 
He wae v«y miserable, very much absorbed bjr this 
fittaiity; in accordance with his efaaraoter, be did not 
speak of it to me. I lived in oonstant wretohednesa. Soon 
after, 1 learnt that fresh attacks of froniy had occurred. 

I adeed my &ther wbat he knew on the subject. 
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‘ It Is too true,’ he said ; 'and I expected It. I am so 
mucli accustomOd to this malady, that I had no doubt it 
would recur. I cannot see him, my presence would 
Jifptate him. 1 cannot either think of having him back 
among the other patients; nil that he would see would 
recall impiussions of which the eflFeot would be iiyuiimis. 
But 1 inform myself most carefully of his state. His 
attendants acquaint mo with cven'thing. I prescribe 
what is to bo done; and if his madness continues, as 1 
fear, I shall see to having him taken to on asylum, 
hfly miles hence. 1 know the principal doctor there 
very well; he will I)e well taken care of.’ This prudence 
of my father’s, which was not harshness, this calm 
kindness, made me feel timid and silent. I dared not 
give way to my feelings. What could I say? What 
could I lusk 1 Calm reflection told me that there was 
no disputing the will of Providence. I prayed to God, 
— I implored a miracle: 1 dreamt that it was granted. 
I liovered between resignation and hope,—I agitated 
myself painfully when 1 gave myself up to my own 
thoughts—I became calm, when I sought for comfort 
in prayer. 

“ One day I went out of doors, and walked sadly 
away from the town, when suddenly I perceived our 
friend, who had been taken out for air, during an 
inton al of calmnesB and reason. His hair was long and 
in disorder, and bis eyes were wide open and dull. 
His month had an expression that would have been 
convulsive, had it not betokened exhaustion. He 
looked towards me. A feeling of shamo became evident 
in his face. lie was humbled to appear thus before my 
eyes; however, he took courage, and revived at tbo 
sound of my voice. I was much agitated; I did not 
know wliat words to address to him. 1 was more afraid 
of wounding his feelings than of injuring him; the 
idea, of his madness did not even occur to me. After 
some sentences painfully uttercil, he appeared to over¬ 
come the fccliug of our mutual embarrassment and 
constraint. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ you condemned mo; indeed, 
how could I have such a hope— such presumption ! It 
is too true, I could not have been cured when I con¬ 
ceived BO strange a project—marry a madman I’ and he 
began laughing in a frightful planner. ' Have I 
deserved that you should speak thus to me f I answered. 

‘ Have you not seen my affection and regard 1’ ‘ Yes, 
your kindness, your compassion, your charity — but 
affection—Ah! there could be none for me. 1 am 
taken care of—the duties of humanity and religion are 
fulfilled towards me—but this is all; and even this 
wearies people. I have /been driven away—banished: 
you, so good, so pious, you have shut your doors on an 
unhappy man; his misfortunes make him revolting to 
yon. If I have relapsed into this dreadful state, who is 
the cause of iti Tell me.’ These words were too 
cutting; I was not mistress of my feelings; I melted 
into tears, and sobbed aloud. As for him, ho seemed 
renovated; ho raised his head—his eye sparkled. ‘ I 
am unjust and cruel,' continued lie. ‘No, you have 
not leiuscd me; no, you did not wish my death. It is 
not you who have thrown mo back into this horrible 
state; no, j/ou could not have been so harsh. 1 had 
divined feelings in you, which assured me that 1 might 
seek my well-being at your bands. It is your father who 
kills mo; it is Ac who is without compassion; it is his 
cruel prudence which has inflicted this blow. Margaret, 

I Imptorc you, tell mo that you would have consented; 
say that the refusal did not come from you. Give mo 
this assurance; it is the only way to calm me. Tins 
thought will appease my sufferings, and soothe my 
mind; if 1 can say, Bhe loves mo, it will be tnifficient to 
render all my life calm and happy. Say only the words, 
It toas my father !' A feeling of alarm tightens my 
heart, when I think of the answer that I might have 
uttered. 0 my God ! it was thy goodness that 
saved me from so fearful a remembrance ! Wbat danger 
1 incurred! How dreadM might 1 have become to 
myscit! 1 regained my strength a little. I reproached 


him, bntwiih gentlwtesB, for his ingratitude towstrds nqr 
father. I essayed to give him a glimpse of hope for the 
future; 1 endoavonred to bring him to himself. His 
keepers entreated me to go; they saw some violent 
crisis coming on. The woman who accoinpaaied me 
led me hastily away. In effect, he bad a fit of ft'enzy 
more violent than ever. From this day lucid intervals 
almost ceased. They told me that he had neither 
reason nor consciousness. How - shall I terminate 
my recital! how approach the horrible catastrophe I 
My father continued his care of him; almost every day 
he went to bis house, to inform himself of bis symptoms, 
and give directions to his attendants; but he took care 
never to be seen by Mm. Once, through the grate of 
his window, he perceived my father, who was come to 
pay his usual visit. They had forgotten to fasten his 
door; he darted out exclaiming, ‘ It is he, my enemy, 
my mui-derer !’ He leapt down the staircase before any 
one had time to reach him. The unhappy man had 
seized a knife; he threw himself on my fether, and 
stretched him at his feet .... My father was brought 
homo, batlied in blood; the steel Imd reached his heart. 
He Imd only a few moments to live; he could hardly 
speak. ‘ My beloved child ! my poor Margaret f he 
uttered. And I read in his eye that his lost thought 
was one of satisfaction—that ho had not exposed me to 
the blow, by which he had perished. 'Thei'e is no 
language for the grief I suffered; it will end only with 
my existence. God willed it; He sent me this trial; 
may Hesoon reunite me to my father! By repeating these 
words, by dwelling on this thought, by a total Belt-denial, 
I have been able to nerve my heart .‘igainst despair, and 
at times to dry my tears; I find a strength and peace, 
which come from Heaven, for which I do not reproacli 
myself. I lean on the idea of fate, which is not that of 
chance, Imt of Providence. Sometimes, I am in a kind 
of stupor, which seems like insensibility: to such a 
state of mind exertion is necessary. 1 will devote 
myself to the service of the poor and the sick; God will 
not condemn that. It shall be especially to the care of 
this fatal malady, the only image that exists in my 
mind. 

"1 informed myself of the fate of the unhappy and 
blind instrument of this dreadful misfortune. He had 
not had a glimpse of reason or intelligence from that 
time. He never knew any one. It seemed to me that 
I ought to thank God for this. At other times, 1 
reproached myself for this thought. He was transported 
to the asylum, where my father had wished to send him. 
It is there that 1 wish to be employed by the Superiors 
of tlio order into which 1 hope to be admitted; I shall 
obey them without murmuring. Will it be wrong to 
feel that I have a duty to him, whom my father attended 
with so much affection 1 1 know that 1 con neither wait 
upon him, nor see him, but 1 shall be near Mm. I shall 
be acquainted with his sufferings. I shall watch over 
this human being, whose mind is already gone; and see 
that ho has cvci^hiiig that can soften his phj-sical 
sufferings. If he gets w'ell, 1 beg that I may be sent 
from the place where ho is.” 

I gave back to the Superior the mannscript of the 
Sister of Charity. She told me that none of her pioiw 
companions was more devoted, more regular, in their 
zealous and pious office. “But,” she said, “her en¬ 
deavours are beyond her strength; she tries to stifle the 
rief that preys upon her; there is not a minute in the 
ay that she does not tMnk of it, but she never speaks 
of it.” Six months after I received the following 
letter:— 

"SiK,—You took 80 much interest in Sister Margaret, 
that I must tell you that her sad cxistenoo is ended. 
God has taken her to himself. The poor young man 
who was confined In the asylnm, grew more and more 
violent. About a fortnight since a brMn fever came on. 
It was necessary to acquaint Sister Margaret of this. 
She begged me to dispense with her services ; she had 
not strength for them. She went to (^spel, nnd 
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romaindd ia l>Tftyer all day, and abnoat all nlgrlit. Tbc 
young nuai died *ou the following day. Tho body was 
taken to the church. When we came there \o aprinklo 
the holy water, aho wished to take her turn ; in passing 
br the bier, she fainted. Two days after, t>he died like 
a saint, in my arms.” 


LORD HILL.* 


Apakt ftvm the great militaiy operations in which 
Ijord Hill played a conspicuous, though not the chief 
• part, his life cannot' be said to have been an eventful 
one, in the ordinary sense of the word. It presents no 
BUiprising changes—no ups and downs—no sudden 
reverses, or starts of prosperity; none, in short, of the 
usual elements of a romantic oarcor. Neither do we 
find in it to atone for poverty of external incident, 
much of a diversified history of the inner man. 
There is no remarkable development of passion, senti¬ 
ment, or even intolleetual power, to be traced out in it; 
little from which we can draw new illustrations of the 
working of the human mind, or from which wo can 
derive much help in untwisting the mazes of the heart. 
For interest of the former kind his course was too uni- 
i formly prosperous and too gradual in its progression; 
and for the latter his character was too simple, and, it 
may be, the range of his fecultics too limited. 

It does not by any means follow from this that the life 
of Lord Hill is one which need not have been w-ritten. 
There is something in human life to interest us beyond 
variety of adventure, intensity of passion, or restless 
activity of intellect; something from the contemplation 
of which we may derive as much benefit as from the 
highest gratification of curiosity, or even from the 
deepening of our insight into the springs of human 
action. As there are roads which appear dull and un¬ 
romantic only because they are smooth and level, but 
which are on that account all tlic more delightful to 
travel on; so there are men who.se lives seem to lack 
interest only because they are not diversified by devia¬ 
tions into error; and whoso character appears to 
possess nothing to repay the trouble of penetrating into 
its depths, only because the road thither is perfectly 
direct and open. 

The leading ideawhlch runs through thelife of Lord Hill 
is that of “ dtdy , ” duty performed unaffectedly, unosten¬ 
tatiously—almost unconsciously—without the slightest 
parade of heroism, doing all, and more than all, to which 
the ambition of teing reckoned heroes prompts vainer 
men. He appears to have done his duty simiAy because 
there it ym before him, the work which he had to do; 
not because of the praise which ho should gain even 
from his own approving conscience, or from any per¬ 
suasion that it would be a noble achievement. They 
are, in every respect, a lower order of men who must bo 
stimulated to patriotic exertion by such reflections as 
“ Dvlce et decorum est pro patria mori.” Such as ho 
was care little for the pleasure, and are at the time 
unconscious of the honour. 

A few words which fell from him, on the subject of 
his rcUgioas feelings, shortly before his death, api>ear 
to ns strongly to illnstrate the whole of his character, 
on other points as well as on that of religion. “ With 
regard to my religious feelings, 1 have not jmwer to 
express much, and never had; but I do trust 1 am sin- 
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cere; and I hope for mercy.” This wont of ■ power " to 
express much " on matters of deep and serious concern¬ 
ment, like the “ tardiness in nature ” which froze the 
words of aflection on the lips of Cordelia, is very far 
from being an evidence that much is not felt; it 
rather proves that that which is felt is accompanied 
by a severe truthfulness of character which shrinks from 
tiio slightest approach to the simulation even of what it 
most approves; by a sensitive delicacy of mind which 
revolts at exposing the sacred feelings of the heart, ns 
at a profanation; by the habit of fixing the mind's eye 
directly and exclusively upon tliat which has to bo done, 
and not encouraging it to turn about and contemplate 
itself in the doing of it. Such men will not speak of 
their own feelings; and indeed, wore they willing, have 
little to say about them, liecaiisc they have paid little 
attention to them. They may be heroes, but they can¬ 
not speak heroics. Tliey may Imj religious, Init they 
cannot express religious feelings. A man of such a stamp 
was Lord Hill. Ills character was simple, unaffected, 
undemonstrative; a man of action rather than of reflec¬ 
tion ; and of cither rather than of wunls. 

Lord Hill was born at Frees, in Shropshire, 3UU 
August, 1772, of an ancient and most respectable lomlly, 
of which several mcml)crB ha<I attained considoralde 
eminence. He was a nc]>licw of the culcliratod and ec¬ 
centric Rowland Hill, minister of Surrey Chapel. Not 
this excellent mnu only, but several otlier members of 
the family, were marked by a depth of religious feeling 
which verged, in some degree, upon enthusiasm. 

Hill's disposition, as a boy, was sinmilarly amiable. 
Ills delicate licallh frequently prevented him from Join¬ 
ing in the athletic exercises of his more robust com¬ 
panions; and all his spare time was devoted to hi.s 
garden, and his pet animals. His garden was most 
productive; and he constantly won the best prizes at 
the Salop Horticultural shows. His fondness for tamo 
animals of all descriptions, and bis delight in exhi¬ 
biting and watching them, were very remarkable. 

When very young, his sensibility was so excessive, 
that he fainted at the sight of a cut finger. When 
ramindedof this in after life, by a friend, who expressed 
some wonder liow he could have acted with the coolness 
and vigour he displayed as a soldier, in the midst of the 
dreadful scenes of carnng-e siiiToumling him, “ I have 
still,” he replied, “ tlio same feelings; but in the ex¬ 
citement of battle all individual sensation Is lost sight 
of.” "Just iKjfore he joined his rogimont for the &nt 
time,” saj's bis biograpiicr, “ be sickened at the sight 
of a human heart preserved in spirits, shown hiifl by his 
medical attendant: and after* no had entered on his 
militaiy duties, ho was unable to look at a prize-fight, 
between Hnmphrics and Mendoza, near the windows of 
his lodging, and was taken out fainting from the room. 
No common observer would have imagined for an in¬ 
stant that the army could have been his choice; yet, ns 
every one knows tlut Ijully and coward may be almost 
placed in the list of Bynonymes,sogentlincssand bravery, 
sensibility and courage, and, we may add, humility and 
piety, are capable of a similar classification.” 

His parents wore desirous that he should adopt the 
law as a profession; but the army was bis own choice, 
lie was appointed to an ensigney in the .18th regiment, 
in 1790, in his eighteenth year, and was mode lieutenant 
in the 63d, in March 1791. His character at this time 
is thus described by the officer under whom he served, 
in a letter to bis uncle. Sir Richard Hill ;—“ It will be 
satisfactory to you, and to Mr. Hill, his father, to learn 
from me, that, os an officer, his talents, disposition, and 
assiduity, are of the most promising nature; and that 
his amiable manners, sweetness of temper, and uncom¬ 
mon propriety of comluct, have not only endeuad hfm 
to the regiment, but procured him the moat flattering 
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attentions fi’om an. ejftenalTC circle of the first fashion 
in this countiy.” 

In 1793, Lieutonant Hili raised an independent com* 
pany in his native county of Shropshire, and, in oonse- 
quenoe, obtained his commission as capladu. Soon 
(^nvards he proceeded to Toulon, and was employed 
as aidc-dc-carap to Lonl Mulgrave, General O’Hara, and 
Sir David Dundaa Tlie impression ho made on these 
officers, while op the staft' of each, in sncecasion, was of 
the most favourable kind j and General O’Hara empha¬ 
tically predicted hi.s future distinction in the service. 
While at Toulon he had an opportunity of greatly dis¬ 
tinguishing iiimsclf, and was highly conuuoado<Q>y his 
superior otticer for his intelligence, activity, and courage. 
There he formed an acquaintance with the late Lord 
Lynedoch, then Mr. Giuham, and serving as a volunteer. 
IVhen this gentleman raised the 90th regiment, in 1794, 


the hostile forces posted at Gaoeres, before they could 
he angmentod or supported. As no ulterior advantage 
could he derived from the first object tvithout the accom¬ 
plishment of ^e second, this becams the chief conside¬ 
ration in the general’s diswsition of his troops. Lord 
Wellington fully approved his design, If it aonld be 
undertaken ‘ without risking the safety of Campo Mayor 
and Orgnela,’ which he was assured might be done, as 
both these places were considered secure from assault; 
but the general was instructed not to pass Caceres with 
his head-qnarters, and main body,* and whon he had 
driven off Girard, he was to replaco tho Gonde de Penne 
Villemur at Caceres, and bring back his troops, who 
had endured the greatest sufi'erings ffom thb weather, 
tow'ards the frontier. The French retired from Caceres 
on the 2Cth; but their pursuers had no certain tidings 
as to tho direction they had taken, and therefore the 


he offered Hill the m^ority of it, onihis raising certain suffering British and Portuguese soldiers were halted by 


quota of men, which he pul. The regiment was aftor- 
warda augmented to a thousand strong, and Hill became 
its licutonant-colonel. 

In 1800, Colonel Hill accompanied bis regiment to 
Sf?}!’**’ the command of Sir Kalph Abercromby. 
He was wounded in a skirmish, which took place on the 
13th of March, 1801, by a niusket-ball, which struck 
the peak of his helmet, and was, in consequence, not 
present at tho action of the 2l8t, in which Abercromby 
was killed. The wound w.as not very serious, and be 
recovered In time to bear a distinguished part in all the 
subsequent operations of tho British anny in Egypt. 

In August 1803, Colonel Hill was appointed brigadicr- 
goneral on the staff" in Ireland, and was stationed at 
Loughrea, having under his immediate command some 
light infimt 0 corps formed from the militia of Ireland ; 
alpo having charge of tho whole western part of the 
country. Ireland at this period was threatened with the 
invasion of tho French, and was much disturbed by dis- 
aifcction in the country. Several reports of tho appear¬ 
ance of the Frencli kept tho people in a state of con¬ 
stant excitement. He established with some difficulty, 
and in the face of considerahlo opposi lion, a system of 
signals throughout the country*, by which, in the case of 
a descent, the alarm might be carried with cortaiuty 
and speed to head-quarters, lie maintained a constant 
watchfulness over the motions of the disaffected; while 
his own kind and, conciliatory deportment contributed 
greatly to tho presen'ation of peace. It is Utile to the 
credit of the government of the day*, that ho had much 
difficulty in obtaining repayment of tho money he ex¬ 
pended in these operations. 

In 1806 General Hill was sent in command of the 
British force which was despatched tliat year to the 
Wt'ser; which, however, speedily returned without find¬ 
ing any opportunity of acting with effect-in cooperation 
with the allies. ' It was at this time he formed the 
acquaintance of the Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. 

In 1808 General Hill accompanied Sir Arthur Wel- 
iMloy to Portugal. The events of tho campaigns in the 
l^ninsola belong to the history of tho country rather 
than tosthe l'f|.of any individual; and we snaU not 
follow General Hill s biographer through them further 
than to say, that we everywhere find him advancing 
with tho same unpretending steadiness in the path of 
duty. One achievement in particular gained him the 
highest honour, aud led to bis receiving the decoration 
of tho Bath in tho hegiiming ol 1812. It is thus de- 
taited:— 

“Towartls tho middle of Octeher (1811) Girard’s 
division crossed the Guadiana at Merida, and inflict^ 

greatpst annoyances on the northern district of 
ISstremndura, in consequence of which, GenctM Hjll 
proposed to operate i^inst him in conjunction with 
the Si)aniard8 under Castanos. IIis principal objects 
were^ first, to drive tho enemy from Caceres; secondly, 
to fqita him to rocross the Guadiana; and thirdly, to 
endenronr to cut off the retreat of the whole, or part, of 


their eonsiderate leader for that night at Malpartida, 
while he himself used efi'orts to discover the route of 
the retreating enemy. Hia Information rendered it 
certain that they were gone to Torremocha; and he 
endeavoured, by taking a shorter road than theirs, to 
intercept and bring them to action. WhUe on his 
march. General Hill discovered that Girard was at 
Arroys do Molinos, and not aware of his movements; 
which at once induced him to decide on overtaking mid 
surprising tho whole force of the French, or at all 
events, compelling them to an action. 

“ The weather was wretched in the extreme; but the 
soldiers did not fail, in a“long forced march, instantly 
undertaken in the most perfect quietude, that no symp¬ 
tom of their approach might alarm the enemy. By the 
evening of the 27th they were at Alcuescar, within four 
miles of their unconscious foes. Fvety conceivable pre¬ 
caution was resorted to. The light companies were 
thrown into tho villages, to prevent the natives from 
alarming the enemy; aud tlio cavalry, artilleiy, and 
infantry, were disposed of in tho neighbouring fields, 
with the strictest orders not to cheer tho cold and 
gloomy night with a single fire; the flickering of which 
might give indication that they were near. The wind 
blew ftiriously; the rain fell in torrents; and the patient 
soldiery bad no protection from tlio storm, except the 
drenched coverings of their tents, which the gale had 
thrown down; hut their patience and confidence in the 
leatlcr they loved deserted them not. They were 
wanned by tho flush of expectation that the morning 
would recompense them for all their toils; and the firat 
streaks of dawn had not appeared in the horiason, when 
tho various columns fell in, without a single note qf a 
bugle, or the bent even of one solitary drum. The 
ground was admirably obosen, with a view to conceal¬ 
ment : they filed quietly through the village, and having 
creased an Intervening mountain, found themselves, just 
as tho day began to break, within half a mile of Arroys, 
where Girard was yet in seourity, ignorant of their pre¬ 
sence and his own danger. At this instant, a violent 
hail-storm, pouring on the rear of the allies, caused the 
laces of the French piquets to be turned from them; 
but, just as they were ready to make the decisive move¬ 
ment, the clouds cleared away, the sky became serene, 
and the hostile corps was preparing fbr their march, in 
expectation of a propitiems day. The decisive moment 
had arrived. General Hill was himself inspired, as was 
every brave man be commanded, with the enthusiasm of 
the scene. The usual calmness of his demeanour, ren¬ 
dered even more than commonly striking by the precau¬ 
tions he had taken for silence, became suddenly converted 
into an animation that cheered, and almort amused, 
every witness of his ardour. It seemed Irindled in an 
instant. He drew his sword,—gave a load hurra,— 
spurred his horse,—and led the cha^ on the aitenished 
ranks of the French, then forming, without a thought 
that he was so near at hand. The first brigade, headed 
thus vigorously by himself, moved at once on the villa^ 
of Arroys; and the Highlanders, catching up the humour 
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of ')t«nr, wei« Lcai-d plajf-ing on their bae^pipes, 
* ^obrnscf dope, ere re wmkiiig yeti’ The aeeoad 
brigade, OweialHow«rd, i&ovod quietly round to 
the ether eide of the place, to interoept tbo troope 
which the fint should drive out In the centre came 
the cavalry, »e4y to act in whatever way might be 
deemed errp^ent Presently the Tlst and 92d rcgi- 
menU dashed Into Arrciys, and came upon the French 
just as &ey vere filing out, with the exception of one 
brigade, i^ch had marched for Medellin before day¬ 
light Tins tdmrgo first announced to them tlie snare 
into which they had fallen. And, with only a feeble 
effort on the part of their oavaby, they were driven be¬ 
fore the bayonets of the British. The French infantry, 
nevertWess, haring emerged from the town, tried to 
form into two squares, with cavalry on their left; but the 
71st, lining the g^cn-wallsof the towurpoured into them 
an awful fire, which was soon succeeded by that of artil- 
l«y. They fted in utter confusion, and the capture of 
the prisoners, cannon, and baggage, rapidly followed. 
Then came the memorable pursuit of that extraordinarj' 
day. Just behind the routed forces of Girard, rose the 
rocky and steep Sieira de Montauches, up which they 
clambered, in a state of utter confoslon, throwing away 
their arms, ammunition, and knapsacks, and yielding 
their pereona as prisoners to their pursuers at every 
step. In the excitement of such a chase, the Uritisti, 
the Portugese, and the Spaniards, seemed all to forget 
that they imd been without rest, and suikeil with min 
and mist lUl the night before. They laughed, shouted, 
jumped in their heavy accoutrements, or caught the 
scrambling horses of the fugitives, who could nut ride 
them over the mountain, and came down mounted in 
triumph, till fatigue causctl some to desist, and the rest, 
being too much scattered, were ■Judiciously stopped on 
the summit of the Sierra, by General Howard. Nearly 
fifteen hundred.prisoners were taken, and some of them 
of high rank. Lieutenant Blakoney, of the 2Stli, Icapod 
over a wall, and seised the Prince d’Aremtusrg, in the 
midst of a g^roup of officers. General Bran was also 
taken, with a colonel of cavalry, an aide-de-camp of 
Girard, twolieutenant-colouels, a commissairude guerre, 
and no less than thirty captains and inferior officers. 
Girard'himself, with a handful of men, escaped liy the 
bridge of Medellin, declaring ho would rather die 
than Biurrender. It was altogether a most brilliant 
achievement; and is tlius eloquently adverted to by 
Miyor Sheror, in his rcco!Icctioii.s of the day“ One 
thing in our success at Arroyo do Molinos gratified our 
di_\;i8ion highly; it was a triumph for our General—a 
triumph au fit's own. He gained great credit for his 
well-conducted enterprise; and ho gained what, to one 
of his mild, kind, and humane character, was still more 
valuable—a solid and bloodless victory; for it is certainly 
the truest maxim in war, ‘ That conquest is twice 
achieved, where the achiever brings homo full numbers.’ 
Indeed, the loss in bis division was most trifling, while 
a deep blow was inflicted on the enemy. Girard was 
wounded before he escaped, and Soult afterwards afrestod 
him, and reported him to Buonaparte, who, knowing 
that he was, notwithstanding this misarlventnrc, a 
thoroughly brave soldier, pardoned him, in the expec¬ 
tation of future services.” 

It is strikingly illustrative of the retiring moilesly of 
Hill’s character, that it was some time before he could be¬ 
come reconeiled to the new title he had won. “ When ho 
was knighted,” says an officer on his personal staff, 

‘‘ there was not one of us darad, for nearly six months, 
w call hhn Sir Bowland.” He was quite distressed at 
anything but General; and it was only very 
St^uaUy tbqt^ cquld bo driven to bear his honour. 

"w next Ut^rtfmt achievement of General, now Sir 
^wland PUlhtn^ the surprise of Almaraz, undertaken in 
Wlfifto de|troy the means possessed by the French 
of weotiim the of the Tagus, which was effected 

with equal skill, ana obtained Cfom bis military supc- 
riun, sad the cotintey, equal uomraendation. But we. 




must not patrao npou miiitasy o^ntious, the details of 
wliich, however important as illustrating tire character 
of the individual, are rather out of place in a noUoe of 
this kind. To the end of the campaign. Hill maintained 
the same high character which ho had won for himself 
from tho outset. When it was brought to a close by 
the abdiisation of Buonaparte, ho was raised to the peer¬ 
age*, by the title of Lord Hill, of Almarou and Hawk- 
stone. 

Gn Lord Hill's return to England, he came in for a 
large share of tho marks of publie' gratiti'.dc which wore 
showered upon the heroes of the war. Tho city of 
London voted him a sword. “ Ilia visit to Shrewabuiy,” 
rcmaj||ts his biographer, “ was a tviuinpli. The streets 
were filled with thonsand.s, wlio came pouring in from 
every quarter. The trees on the roiui by which he 
entered, were adorned with flowers, and tho very rood 
itself actually strewed with them. A splendid dinner 
Wiw given at tho Guildhall, where the venerable father 
of Lord Hill was an object of universal interest. Tie 
appeared fresh, vigorous, and animated, as the yotmgost 
of tho guests at that festive boartl, until he rose amid 
the plaudits of the company, to return thanks for the 
honours of that day. Then the tears roUo<l down his 
aged checks; but, at length, his uisuly spirit oouqnered 
all emotions, and he oxprc*sse<l, in a few brief words, his 
sense of Iho reception of his name by tho Salopians.” 

in Soptemlwr of tliis year, Lord Hill was ofl'ered the 
command in iScotlaiul, but declined it. 

After the return of Buonaparte ft’oin Elba, lie was 
again called into active service. Tlic following eircuin- 
stance, n.arratcd by himself, is not generally known: — 

“ When Buonaparte eamo hack fro.m Elba, I was In 
Tjondon. One day I was scut for, suddenly, to tlie 
Gabiiict. 'J'liey told me there was a fear of an action 
l)eing risked on the frontier of tho N otberlanda, that 
might prove disastrous. ‘ Wo think,’ they said, ‘your 
influence would operate to prevent it;—will you goT 
i answered, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Vvheii!-To-nightV ‘No, not to- 
niglit; to-morrow moniiiig.’ 1 went h(>inc, got ready, 
aud sot oft', and was able to keep all right till the arrival 
of the Buko of Wellington.” lie wiw actively engaged 
ill the bat tle of VVaterloe, and accompanied tlio army 
to I’aris. 

On Loifl .ViiglescyV; .•ijipointiricnt to the loivUloutc- 
nancy of Ireland in 1827. Lon! Hill was offerwl tho 
inasicr-gcneralship of the Ordnance by Lord Goderich ; 
hut declined the appointment as unsuitod to his habits 
and health. Hubscqucntly, on tho .Duke of Wellington’s 
acceptanco of tho premiersbit*. he ottered to Lord Hill 
tlio appointment of general commandiuj^-in-chief, which 
he did not think it right to refuse. This office bo held 
till the state of his health obliged him to resi^ U, in 
] 842. For a consideraltio part of that time H was a 
matter of consideraiile delicacy for him to holj office, 
as his political sentiments were opposed to those of the 
government of tlio day. In these circumstances be 
equally' consulted ids duty ond ills comfort by reftislng 
to take any active part in politic.s. The following anee- 
tloto, while it strongly shows tho kindness and urbanity 
of ljor<l Hill's dis]K>sition, furnishes a useful hint tor 
persons similarly circumstanceil. 

“ Lord Hill took possession of the Horse Guards 
without any o.stcntation; aud tho transaction of his 
delicate and important duties was marked by equal 
courtesy .and justice. Officers’ widows received from him 
the kindest attention; but not unfrequeutly the length 
and urgency of their claims wore quite embarrassing. 
On being asked how bo managed to prevent their 
taking up more time than ho could spare, he replied, 
smiling, ‘ Why, in the room where I receive them there 
is only one chair. I ask them to sit down; then they 
are sorry to see me standing; so they donot stay vety long."' 

Tho state of his health compelled i/ord Hill to resign 
the command of tlie army on the 9th August, 1842, en 
which ooeasion ho was honoured by an autograph jstler 
from Her Mqjesty, expressive of much esteem aiui regret 
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Ibr tbe loss of liis services. He immediately retired 
to Shropshire, where he soon after received sccounte of 
hia elevation to the rank of viscount. He did not long 
survive this fresh honour; but died on the 10th Decem¬ 
ber in the same year, at the age of seventy, leaving 
behind him a name, which, if not the most brilliant. Ih 
the annals of the countrj’, is as little tarnished by the 
blemishes and inconsistencies too often attaching to 
great names, os that of any one who kus ever filled 
situations of equal importance. 


P A L J[ LEAVES. ♦ 
Seltcl Oriental Tales. 

iir. bossaldab’s vision. 

Bossaldab, the Sultan of Egypt, had an only son, 
named Aboram.' He loved this son as an old man 
loves the life in which he still hopes to enjoy the 
fruit of his youthful labours. He collected great 
treasures, conquered many neighbouring countries, 
and toiled day and night to provide a rich inherit¬ 
ance, and a glorious throne, for this his much-loved 
son. He had almost attained the highest pinnacle 
of power and grandeur, when the youth who was 
to have inherited them, was killed in the chase by 
a random arrow. 

Bossaldab was inconsolable. He tore his benrd, 
he beat his face, and covered the dead body with 
his tears. His loud cries of sorrow re-echoed from 
the distant rocks, but they could not recall the 
youth to life. His servants approached, and spoke 
words of comfort, but he heard them not. He 
cursed hU palace, his' kingdom, and himself, and 
hid himself in a dark cave of the forest. Here he 
lay in the dust, loudly lamenting the injustice of 
fortune. “ Why am I become the possessor of so 
many kingdoms, so great riches,” he exclaimed, 
“ if my only son was to be thus taken from me in 
the bloom of life?" Thus he passed two days in 
senseless despair. His strength failed him, and he 
lay exhausted on the ground, looking forward with 
anxiety to death, which he thought would end his 
misery, when suddenly a bright light surrounded 
him. He lifted up his eyes, and saw before him a 
youth, in a sky-blue garment, with a wreath of 
Jilie# on Ids temples. He touched the Sultan’s 
forehead with a green bough ho held in his hand. 
New life ran through his veins; his heart was 
strengthened; he arose, and looked in silence upon 
the heavenly visitant. “ Bossaldab,” said he, “ I am 
Kaloc, the Angel of Peace, sent to instruct thee: 
come, follow me.” 

He took the Sxdtan by the Band, and led him to 
a high mountain; then he placed him upon the 
summit, and said: “ Look down into the valley.” 
Bossaldab did so, and beheld a barren, waste island. 
Tlie waves of the sen rolled around it, and at that 
moment cast a shipwrecked man upon its shore. 
The unforUmate held in one hand a casket, full of 
diamonds, and with the other he strove to mount 
the rocky cliffs. He had nearly reached the 
summit; his joyful demeanour bespoke the hope 
he felt 0 f reaching an inhabited coimtry; but when 
he at li^gth reaped the top, and saw o]dy a desert, 
sandy waste before him, he seemed overcome with 
dismay. He throw his jewels on the earth, wrung 
his hands, uttering loud cries, and then traversed 
the plain in search of food; but there grew neither 
tree nor bush iipon it; and be saw the sun rise and 



setfoor times without toding a herit or »lenf with 
wUch to appease his hunger. Pa£s iiamWifltafiat^, 
he at last threw himaelf down on a li^Vi the 
sea-shore, pulled some dry grass from its '^vices, 
and awaits his death. 

“ Oh I ” exclaimed BOssaldah, tttndnjj^ towards 
the Angel, be gracious, and suffrr hot yonder 
poor wretch to perish so misersMy,” _ “^Be’ silent,” 
rejoined he, " and attend to that whidh thine eyes 
behold.” Bossaldab looked again, and Covered 
a ship drawing near to the shore. The snfiferer 
erceived it, and the sight gave him fresh strength; 
e sprat^ on his f^t, stretched oiit his arms, and 
beckoned to the sailors. When they saw him upon 
the rock, they heaved toj he fell down before the 
captain of the ship, told him of hu suffloings, and 
offered the half of his treasure if he would rescue 
him. When the captain saw the predons stones, 
be made a sign to his crew, who approached, hOund 
the wretched man hand and foot, seized his jewels, 
and departed, rejoicing in their plunder, and leaving 
him upon the shore, half dead. 

“ O merciful God! ” mournfully exdaimcd Bos¬ 
saldab, ” canst thou behold this wickedness, and 
suffer it 7 Behold, the wretches sail away, leaving 
him they have robbed, to perish with hunger.^ 

“ Look yet once again,” returned the Angel, “ the 
ship of these sinners is wrecked on yonder rocks; 
hearest thou not their cries 7 None may escape; 
the weight of their sins will sink them all. 
And wouldst thou have placed the forsaken 
one on board this ship, which was sailing towards 
destruction? Remember, henceforth, that thou 
blame not the ways of Providence. The man 
whom thou dost commiserate shall be saved, 
though not in the way thou didst anticipate. God, 
in his providence, hath more than one way of 
deliverance. This man was covetous and hard¬ 
hearted towards the needy; he possessed more 
than he requii'ed, and his love of gain led him to 
seek riches on the sea. Therefore he was led 
into this wilderness, that his hard heart may be 
softened, and moved to open his closed hand. 
Blessed is the man who learns xvisdom from 
adversity! But now, turn and behold another 
vision.” 

Bossaldab did so, and looked down from the 
rock. The sea had disappeared, and the deep was 
changed into a blooming plain. The Sultan’s eyes 
rested upon fertile fields, when a tall palace of 
marble rose before his eyes; the ivory doors 
opened, and showed a royal throne, decked with 
gold and precious stones. Unnumbered riches lay 
in great Wps on either side of the throne, which 
was surrounded by servile groups of the princes of 
the country, and ambassadors from foreign nations, 
who all took the oath of allegiance to the young 
king who sat upon the throne. And this young 
king was Aboram, the son of Bossaldab. 

” Gracious Allah! it is my son! ” said the Stiltan' 

“ oh, suffer me to embrace him 1 ” “ Remain where 
thou art,” said the Angel, “ it is an empty form, fay 
which I show thee the vanity of thy nfe and the 
sinfulness of thy despair. Observe and mark it welL” 
The oath of fealty taken, a hanqu^ followed, 
after which the young lung divided fab treasures 
amongst the guests. In a short time, the riches 
which a most niggardly economy had been years 
in amassing, were thus distributed. The pmen 
hod no sooner decked themselves with the king's 
diamonds, than they proudly and wrogantlyexiB^ 
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agtlioBt 'biai. Four hew thrones tirose 
rains of the former one, and upon them 
were seoi^ new kinygs; they bound Bossddab’s 
son, who hod become intoxicated at the banquet, 
and cost him into a. dun^n, where, after much 
suEbring, he was murdered by the hand of a slave. 

The S^tOB turned his eyes away. “ Ah, it is 
enonghl.’^ ooid he, “ it. is enough f” “ Humility 
and patiedce,” said the Angel, “ would have marec 
theethis si^t" “ I have sinnedi" answered Bos- 
soldab, '* in murmuring so Utteriy at the stroke 
which removed my eon in his innocence, and thus 
preserved him from so much evil to come.” “ Yes,” 
replied the Ai^el, “ he is happy whom an early 
death saves from destruction. Depart, Bossaldab, 
and‘bear Uiy aiBiction in patience. The earthly 
works of man are transient; his proud edifices sink 
beneadi the burden of a few years. The name of 
the ni^ard and of the oppressor is mentioned with 
contempt; while the memory of the beneficent man 
is blessed by succeeding generations." 

Thus spoke the Angel of Peace. He stretched 
his wings, and rose into the air; the rustling of his 
pinions resembled the sound of a waterfi^, and 
then gradually subsided into a soft and gentle 
murmur. 

The Sultan awoke. He was lying in the cave of 
the forest, with his face to the earth. He arose, 
returned to his palace, and sought, throughout a 
long reign of justice and kindly wisdom, to heal 
the wounds he had inflicted on his people by his 
former avarice and oppression. 


THE SOLDIBE’S BRIDE. 

I,from the French.) 

Duuma one severe season,—a winter remark¬ 
able for its long and inclement frost, experienced 
with equal rigour throughout Italy, France, and 
Germany, where the largest rivers xvere rapidly 
congealed and people were seen to fall dead with 
cold,—in the French town of Metz, a poor sentinel 
was sent upon guard ou one of the bitterest nights, 
U'hen a fierce north wind added to the icsual coUI. 
Jlis watch w as in the most exposed situation of the 
place, and he had scarcely recovered from a severe 
indisposition; but he was a soldier, and declared 
his readiness to take his round. It chanced that 
he was bctrotlred to a young woman of the same 
city, who no sooner heard of his being on duty, 
than she began to lament bitterly, declaring it to 
be impossible for him to survive the insufierable 
severity of such a night, after the illness under 
which he stUl luigered. Tormented with anxiety, 
she was unable to close her eyes, or even to retire 
to rest; and as the night advanced, the cold becom¬ 
ing more intense, her fancy depicted him strug¬ 
gling against the fearful elements, and his own 
weakness; and, at length, no longer able to sup¬ 
port himself, overpowered with slumber, and sink¬ 
ing to eternal rest upon the ground. Maddened 
at the idea, and heedless of consequences, she 
IpMtily dothed hersdf na warmly as she could, ran 
out of the house, situated not far from the place of 
vyatch, and with the utmost couri^e arrived alone 
at the spot. And there she indeed found her poor 
nearly 08 exhausted as she hod imagined, 
wiiig f^Eisteull^ able to keep his feet, ow'ing 
to the intensenest of the frost She earnestly con¬ 


jured him to hasten, though only for a Utile while, 
to revive himself at her house; when, having taken 
some refreshment, he might return; but‘aware of 
Uie consequences of such a step, this he kindly, 
tho^h resolutely, refused to do. 

“ But only for a few minutes," she continued, 
“ while you melt the horrid frost, which has almost 
congeals you alive.” 

“ Not an instant,” returned tho soldier; "it were 
certain death even to stir from the spot." 

“Surely not!” cried the affectionate girl! "it 
will never be known; and if you stay, your death 
will HI still more certain. You have at least a 
chance; and it is your duty, if possible, to pre¬ 
serve your life. Besides, should your absence hap¬ 
pen to bo discovered, Heaven will take pity upon 
ns, and provide in someway for our presorvatioii." 

“ Yes,” said the soldier, " but tliat is not the 
question; for suppose I can do it with impunity, is 
it noble or honourable thus vilely to abandon my 
post, without any one upon guaixl?" 

“ But there will be some one; if you consent, to 
go, I will remain here uniil you return. I arn not 
in the least afraid; so be ipiick, and give me your 
arms.” 

This request .she enforced with so much eloquence 
and tenderness, and so many tears, that the poor 
soldier, against his hotter judgment, was fain to 
yield, more especially as he felt himself becom¬ 
ing fainter and fainter, and unable much longer to 
resist, the cold. Intending to return within a few 
minutes, he loll tho kindhearted girl in his place, 
wrapping her in his cloak, and giving her his arms 
and cap, together with the watchword; and snch 
was her delight at the idea of having saved the life 
of her beloved, that she was for a time inscu.sible 
to the intense severity of the w eather. But just as 
she was flattering herself with the hope of his re¬ 
turn, an officer made his appearance, who, as she 
forgot, in her (loufusion, to giv(! the sign, suspected 
that the soldier had either fallen asleep, or tied. 
What was his surprise, on rushing to the spot, to 
find a young girl, overpowered witli alarm, and 
unable to give any account oi' liersclf, from her 
extreme agitation and tears! 

Being instantly conducted to tlu! giiard-hou.so, 
and restored to some degree of couliilencc, the poor 
girl confe.ssed tho wliolo truth; soliciting, with the 
anguish of doubt and distraction, a pardon for her 
betrothed iuisband. He was instantly summoned 
from her house, but was found in such a slate ol 
weakness, from the suff'erings he had undergone, 
ns to leave little prospect of his surviving them. 

It was with much dilticuity, with the a.ssiBtancc of 
medical advice, that ho was restored sufficiently to 
give an intelligible account of liimscif^ after which 
he was placed in close custody, to await the period 
of his trial. 

“ Far happier had it been forme," he exclaimed, 
on being restored to consciousno.ss, “ far happier 
to have died at my post, than to be thus reserved 
for a cruel and ignominious death.” And the day 
of his trial coming on, such was the politic severity 
of martial law, as he had well foreseen, that ho w ics 
condemned to be executed within a few days after 
his sentence. Great as was his affliction hn hear¬ 
ing these tidings, it w as little in comparison with 
the remorse and terror that distracted the breast 
of his beloved girl, who, in addition to the grief of 
losing him in so public and ignominious a manner, 
accused herself as the cause of tho whole calamity. 
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He, to ■wbom she Imd been so long and tenderiy 
attained, was now to fall, as it were, by the hand 
of his betrothed bride! Such was the strangeness 
and snddenness of the event, that her feelings beine 
wrought up to the highest pitch of excitation and 
terror, her veiw despair seemed to give her strength; 
and casting all fear of consequences aside, she made 
a vow to save him, or to perish in the attempt, 
Bitterly weeping, and with dishevelled hair, she 
ran wildly through the city, beseeching pity and 
compassion from all her fnends and acquaintance, 
and soliciting everybody of rank and influence to 
unite in petitioning for a pardon for her lofer, or 
that her life, she being the sole author of the &ult, 
might be accepted in the place of his. 

The circumstances being made known, such was 


the tenderness and compassiOA exdited in her be¬ 
half, and sudi the edtpimtioil Of her eondnet, at 
once BO afiectionate end spirited, that persons of 
the highest rank becaoM interested fat hetj and 
used the most laudable efforts to obtain efree par> 
don for the poor soldier, Ihe huhfis of the pkee 
also exerting their influence, the govereor, nd longer 
proof against this torrent of puluic fl$eiing, granted 
iiim forgiveness, on the condiUon of to bring 
immediately United to the heroin and noble-hearti 
girl, and accepting with her a small donation,—an 
example whidb was speedily followed by people of 
every rank; so that we young bride had ie addi- 
tionri pleasure of pr«entrag her beloved with a 
handsome dower, which satisfied their moderate 
wishes, and crowned their humble happiness. 


IRfalifng for tfte Young. 



KINO EO'JRHT BRUCE. 


•' Y s trumpets, sound your loudest not es, 

A warlike chase announcing; 

For Scotland’s golden crown is mine. 

All servile claims renouncing.” 

Thus spoke the Bruce, his gleaming sword 
Above him proudly waving; 

And quickly summon’d to Im side 
True hearts, all danger braving. 

When Edward heard fW>in Windsor’s towers 
The Bruue so proudly vaunting, 

He vow d the Scots’ best blood should flow 
For such vain-glorious ranting. 

With many a horseman, Edward now, 

Like wintry blast, proceeded; 

O’er hill and dale, on vengeance bent, 

His wrathful minions speeded. 

And when they saw King Robert’s band, 
With scornful laugh they shouted,— 

llow changed their note when oil their host 
By Bobert’s arm was routed ! 

For see! the might bf England's king, 

With rank on rank so swarming— 

Ho force can stand, the Scottish band 
With utter rout alarming. 


Oh, stop, King Robert, stop, I pray! 

Oh, stop, and yield protection! 

Save, save my cliild from murdcrotus bands, 
And Heaven be your direction!” 

Thus, wildly shrieking, to the king 
A feeble woman pleaded 

Before him with her infant child; 

Hor was her pica unheeded. 

HU steed up-reining, ‘'Halt!” he cried, 

“ Your onward course delaying; 

’Twill ne’er bo said a Scottudi heaii 
Was dead to woman’s praying.** 

Then crowding thickly nmk-on rank, 

Their spears towards the foemaa. 

The Scots succeed with pious care 
To save the child and woman. 

And me, a wonder! Edward's host 
To moot in fight refrrining; 

They deem’d the crowded Smitish ranks 
Fresh patriot bands were gaining 

Then sonnd yonr trumpets, londfy sound, 
And Scotlimd’s cause spm bn^tlr j 

For child and woman both were sarisa 
By Bruce, the brave and knigbtiy. 
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*H ASPire LeXDOH MA^AEI!^ 


Its 


iMMIaneous. 

I havebof* mtdt'ohly■neae^ytfeulted flawtn, aiid 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tlea 
them.’’— ‘ 

\ 

jiiVIJf* o> towns. 

BgroKB thO elevWQtU oouturj Bone of the cities 
of tlie present day wore paved, except Rome and Cor¬ 
dova. Paris did not emoy this advanta^, according to 
Higord, physician and hutorian to I'hllippe-Auguste, 
who rulatcB that the king, being at the window of his 
palace which commanded a view of the Seine, perceived 
that the carriages passing in the mire diffused a most 
offensivo odour, which induced him to issue on o^er for 
the paving of the streets, notwithstanding the expense 
of it; the dread of incurrii^ which, he was aware, had 
liitherto deterred his prodecesaors. Since that period 
tlie city took the name of Paris, instead of Lutetia, 
which originated in the number of its sloughs. Even 
London was not paved at that time; many of its prin¬ 
cipal streets were not thus improved till the fifteenth 
century. Holbom was done in 1417. 

Dijon commenced the paving of the stmts in 1301. 
lu 1285 an order from rbilippe-le-Hardi commanded 
tlic citizens of Paris to pave and swoop the street before 
their houses at their own expense; but this mandate 
was so badly executed, that, in 1300, the city was swept 
ill. the public cost, under the inspection of the police. 
Till the fourteenth century the inhabitants of Paris 
were suffered to throw every nuisance from their win¬ 
dows, provided they cried out three times, “ 'J’cd-ft 
'■lire This license was interdicted in 1872; and still 
more strictly in 1395. An order was also iasiicd to 
iwcvcut pigs running through the streets, in coiise- 
ijiience of the accident which happened to the young 
king I’hilippc. That prince, returning from Kheiins, 
whore ho went to be crowned, while passing Saint-Dcr- 
vais, a pig dashed between his horse^s logs, and threw 
jiim do^vn. The king fell liackwards; and, in a few days, 
died of the injuries he had sustained in tire fall. 

It is rather remarkable, that the monks of the Abbaye 
do iSaint-Antoine, having pretended that they could not 
—without failing in tho respect due to their patron 
saint—keep their pigs from running about the streets, 
it was decided that tliese animals should continue to 
wallow in the mire, provided they had each a little bcU 
round their nocks! 

It appears that cleansing the streets was regarded as 
the most degrading occupation. It was generally poor 
.lews, or attendants on the public executioner, who hod 
the earo of them. 

I,NFI,CESCE OP 1‘BCUKIAEY ClROUMSTiHOaS tJPO* 
CUAKACTEU. 

Lv the higher and middle classes of society, it is b 
melancholy and distressing sight to observe, not unfr^ 
quenlly, a man of a noble and ingenuous dispositiml, 
once feelingly alive to a sense of honour and intugiify, 
gradually sinking under the pressure of his ^cum- 
staneos, making his excuses, at first, with ft blt^ of 
conscious shame; afraid to see the faces of liis iViends 
from whom ho may hive borrowed money; reduced to 
the meanest tricks iud subterfuges to delay, or avoid, 
the payment of bis just debts; till, ultimately grown 
fiuniliar with Ihlsohood, and at enmity with the world, 
he loses aH the graee and dignity of man.— Malthut- 

There was a time when he would itot have stooped to 
such a eourse; but then he was rich—rich in tho world’s 
wealth, and the honour such affluence suggests} for, 
alas! humbling as the avowal may seem, the noble 
traits so often admired in prosperity, are but the prompt¬ 
ings of a Sj^t rovelKhg in its own enjo^ent; open- 
liauded and g^enerou^ because these qualities are luxu¬ 
ries; free to give) because the giving involves gratitude; 


grfttttdffe is the incense of weakness to power—of 
poverty to wealth. How often are the warm affections, 
nurtured by happy circumstances, mistaken for the 
evidence of right prinoiples I How frequently are the 
pleasurable impulms of the heart confounded with the 
well-directed judgments of the mind! TUs man was 
less changed than he knew of; the world of his cireum- 
sfances was, indeed, different, but ho was little altered; 
tho same selfishness that once mado him munificent, 
now made him mean; but, whether confertiug or accept¬ 
ing favours, the spirit was one.— Lever, 

TUE IMPERFECTION OP BISTOBT. 

Nomino is more delusive, or at least more wofiilly 
imperfect, th.in the suggestions of authentic histoiy, as 
it is generally, or rather univ-crsolly, written. And no¬ 
thing more exaggerated than the impressions ft conveys 
of the aiHiial state and condition of those who live in its 
moat agitated periods. Tho great public events of which 
alone it takes cognizance, have but little direct infiuenue 
upon tho hotly of the people; and do not, in general, fonu 
the principal business or happiness or misery even of 
t hose who are in some measure concerned In them. 
Even in the worst aud most disastrous times—in porioda 
of civil war and revolution, and pulilic discord and op¬ 
pression, a great part of the time of a groat part of the 
people is spent in making love and money—in social 
amusement or professional industry-in schemes for 
worldly advaueement or personal distinct ion, just as in 
periods of general peace aud prosperity. Men court atid 
marry very nearly as much in the one season os in the 
other; and arc as merry at wetldings and christenings 
—as gallant at balls and races--as busy in their studies 
and eounting-houses—cat os heartily, in short, and sleep 
as sound—prattle with theircliildreii asple.ssantly—ami 
thill their plantations and scold their servants as zea¬ 
lously, as if their contemporaries were not furnishing 
materials thus abundantly for the tragic muse of liistory. 
The quiet under current of Ilfs, in short, keeps its deep 
and steady course in its eternal clianncls, unaffected, or 
but slightly disturbed, by the storms that agitato its 
surface; tmd while long tracts of time, in tho hi.story of 
every cou&tiy, seem to the dlstMit Student of its annals, 
to bo darkened over with one thick and oppressive c1ou(i 
of unbroken misery, the greater part of those who have 
lived through the whole acls of the tragedy, will bo 
found to have ci\joyed a fiur average shore of telicily, 
and to have been much loss idrectod by the shucking 
events of tbair day, than those who know nothing else 
Of it than that sa<^ events took plaoo in Its eourse. 

Few men liave done more barm than those m’Iio 
have been thought to be aide to do least; and there 
e&iinOt be a grenttr eitor to believe a-man whom 
We see mmlified with too mean p«rt4 to do good, to 
bo thcr&m incBpabla of doing httit: there is a 
stoply of malice, of fijf mtMky, and even of 

fouy, in the meekost, lidieh ho hets his heart upon it, 
that makes a strangn i^mgress iii vvickoducss.— 
Vlarendun, ' , 

Tn honest aild ittll of Observation iiy one 

pefloh Vpon anoiiii^ ^ AiHher but to under¬ 

stand him sufficiwfttlyy Wmietiy not to give him offence, 
or whereby to bS give him faithful counsel, or 

whOieby to Slaikl updit k>asouablc guard aud caution in 
rospcct of a man's seR; but to be sfieculative into aii- 
otto kB^ .to&e odd to know how to work him, or 
wind hl^, gomn Urn, proccedeth from a heart that 
is double Mtd cloven, aud not entire and IngennouB.— 
Bacon. 

Evnnt man is not a proper champion ibf tho truth, 
nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of verity. 
Many, from an inconsiderate zeal unto tlie truth, havo 
too rashly charged the troops of cn-or, and remain 
as trophies to the enemies of tnith.—^Tj* Thomat 
Jirovjn. 
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A aotro, a sang, keep singing. 

Of hoaven-attemper’d st^n! 

Of Him vho balm is bringing 
To cleanse our deadly stain! 

Of princes, gold, and gifts, 0 sing, 

And shepherds waiting on their King! 

A star in cast Imth risen. 

Behold by sages’ eyes; 

Long groped they, as in prison. 

Until they saw it rise: 

When first they mark’d its radiant light. 
They wept for joy, and blest the sight 

With thanks to God low bending, 

They saw night’s horrors fede. 

And watch’d the sign ascending, 

For which so long they pray’d,— 

That light of lights, whoso rising ray, 
Gave promise of eternal day. 

Wake up ! wake up ! they shouted. 

And call'd a royal train; 

They never fear’d, or doubted. 




l!") 


i'fi 



That hope was but in vain 

The star before them beaming went. 

Until before their Lord they bent. 

O’er many a bill and valley, 

And stream renown'd, they pass'd; 

Until their train they rally, 

By Bethlehem’s gates at last; 

With hpm and song t!)oy cheer'd the way. 
Still guided by the orient ray. 

O'er many a palace towering. 

In pomp it journey’d on; 

O'er castles, darkly lowering, 

And cities vast, it shone: 

Where pride and prosperous sin abound, 

# The buiable babe can ne'er be found. 

O Bethlehem, thou lowly 
Yet highly-favour’d place! 

As told by prophets holy, 

The star now stays its pace, 

And rests o’er thee, for to the cry 
Of poverty the Lord is nigh. 

'Twiis o’er a manger's dwelling, 

Arose a heavenly strain ; 

From earth and heaven swelling. 

All join’d the blest refrain, 

To sing the glories of tlic Child, 

Now sleeping with His mother mild. 

The sages, lowly bowing 
Before their mighty Kifig, 

All reverence arc showing 
For Him, who deigir’d to fling 
llis royal robes aside, to save 
Our race from Satan and the grave. 

Their precious gifts outpouring, 

They spread them at His feet. 

The infant King adoring, 

With gold and incense lucet,— 

Homage of hearts that were His own, 
Homage with lowly worship shown. 

All other gifts transcending, 

They brought tlicir best the heart; 

In that one offering blending 
Gems raver far than art:— 

Tlicir blc; t cxanijdc let us feel, 

And with like holy boinnge kneel. 

rroM the OcrUiun l^at Kul- 
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: up his eyes 
T^e intruder to behold; 

With retnuenoo he the heixpit saw. 

For the h(^ man was old j 

His look was gratle as a saint's. 

And yet his eye was bold. 

“ Eepent thee, Henry, of the wrongs 
Which thou hast done t his land I 

0 king, repent in time; for know 
The judgment is at hand. 

" I have past forty years of peace 
Beside the river Blaise; 

But what a weight of woe hast thou 
Laid on my latter days 1 

“ I used see along the stream 
The white sail sailing down, 

That wafted food in bettor times 
To yonder peaceful torvn. 

" Henry ! 1 never now behold 
The white sail sailing down; 

Famine, Disease, and Death, and Thou, 
Destroy that wretched town. 

« I used to hoar the traveller’s voice 
As here he pass'd along. 

Or maiden as she loiter’d home, 

Singing her even song. 

“ No traveller's voice may now be heard, 
In fear he hastens by; 

But I have beard the village maid 
In vain for succour cry. 

“ I used to sec the youths row down, 

And watch the <mpping oar. 

As pleasantly their viol’s tones 
Came soften’d to the shore. 

" King Hen^, many a blacken'd corpse 
I now see fl^oatiug down! 

TIjou bloody man! repent in time, 

And leave this leagutjr’d town.” 

“ I shall go on,” King Heniy cried, 

“ And conquer this good land.; 

Scest thou not, hermit, that t^e Lord 
Hath given it to my handl’* 

The hermit heard King Henry speak, 
And angrily look’d down ; 

His face was gentle, and for that 
More solemn was his frown, 

“ What if no miracle from Heav’n 
The murderer’s arm control. 

Think you for that the weight of blood 
Lies lighter on his soul 1 

“ Thou conqueror king, repent in time, 
Or dread tlie coming woe ! 

For, Henry, thou hast heai-d the threat, 
And soon shalt feel the blow ! ’’ 

King Henry forc’d a careless smile, 

As the hermit went his way; 

But Henry soon remember’d liim 
Upon his dying d&y.'—SvtUhey. 


(I) 
uiikni 
Cluiati 
Frsni 
God; 
severe ana' 
prise. Htni 


lonry V. lay at tltc siege of Dreux, an honest hermit, 
''m, came and told him the great evils he brought oil 
his unjust ambition, who usurped the Kingdom of 
all manuer of right, and contrary to the will of 
, In His holy name, he tlireatened him vritb a 
. Jan punisluncnt if he desisted not from his enter- 
. took Ibis exhortation either as an Idle whimsey, or 
a suggestion of the daophin't, and was but the more confirmed in 
Ids design. But the blow soon followed the threatening; lor, 
within some few months after, he wes smitten with a strange and 
incurable disease.—M esmat. 



. BBOUGHA^tf: JpASTLE. 

Ths remains of Brefogham Oturile stlad upon the 
banks of the river Eamoni^ about two miles south of 
PeuriUi, and uppn the site of the Roman station Brova- 
eiiib. Many altars, coins, and other antiquities, have 
been discovered here at various times; and traces of the 
camp, which enclosed an area of 120 paces square, may 
yet be seen. The name of the builder of this edifice 
has not come down to us; its earliest recorded owners 
were Veteriponte. Its. architecture was of the stroug- 
^t description; indeed, its local position in the 
troubled Border coux^iy, required that this should be 
the case. From the ve^riponts, it passed, by a female 
heir, into tho hanifs of the ClififordS, one of whom, hav¬ 
ing made large additions to it, placed the words, “This 
made Roger,” over the principal gateway, leaving it an 
enigma for posterity, whether the castle had been the 
making of Roger, or that baron had made the gateway. 

“ Wherever the mountains receded,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, speaking of the English Borders, “ arose chains of 
castles, of magnificent structure, groat extent, and for¬ 
tified with all the art of the age belonging to those 
powerful barous, whoso names hold so high a rank iu 
English history. The great house of Clifford alone 
possessed, exclusive of inferior strongholds, the gixiat 
and extensive Castles of Appleby, Brough, Fendragon, 
and Skipton, each of which formed a lordly residence, 
as may yet be seen, from their majestic ruins. All 
these, and many others tliat might be mentioned, 
arc so superior to edifices of the same kind in Scotland, 
as to verify tlie boast, tlut there was many a dog-kennel 
in England to which the tower of a Scottish borderer 
was not to be compared.” , 

About the end of the fourteenth century, it was 
attacked by the Scots, and terribly devastated, inso¬ 
much that kn inquisition, made in 1403, returned the 
value of the demesne and buildings, as nothing; “ bc- 
canse it Both altogether waste, by reason of the destruc¬ 
tion of the country by the Scots.” It was soon, how¬ 
ever, re-built on a greater scale than before. The 
people of the neighbourhood have a superstition that 
the castle is sinking into the ground gradually. 

On the side next the river, it was defended by thi»c 
square towers. The main entrance was from the east; 
and the great central tower, which exceeded in height 
all other parts of the structure, had to be passed through 
before the interior chambers could be reached. The 
principal bnii^ngs were disposed in three masses, 
around an extensive court-yard, but the whole are now 
entirely in ruins. The grand tower is laid open f^m 
top to bottom, and three staircases, with many onia- 
monted windows and fire-places, arc exposed to view. 
The highest turret, however, may yet be reached by a 
steady head, and he who makes the ascent will not only 
bo astonished at the number of passages winding from 
loophole to loophole in the thii^hess of the walli but be 
rewarded with a very extensive view froin the summit. 
That view embraces, in one direction, a lai^ extent of 
champaign couhtiy ; and in this otj^, the principal 
mottutains of the l^o district, incliKlIiig Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, and Saddleback. Brtween thfM hills and 
thehpectator, Lotrther CasGe is jeonceiidibn iiknongst its 
fine woods; whilst, yet nearer, snd sri^n a short dis¬ 
tance, Brougham Hall, the ssM m Lord Brefif^l^ and 
Yaux, is conspicuous. Pentiu Castle^ once tin resi¬ 
dence of tho “ subtle, false, and ireacberons” Richard 
III., is to the north. Clifton Moor, the seehe of an 
engagement, in 1746, betwem the r^reating forces of 
the Pretender, and the troopS the Di^e of Cumber- 
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land, ia not tir diatant. Thia akimish is one of the 
tnci den lB in Daaoending from this giddy 

height, the stranger decraher this Inscription over 
the great Mtewiff—" This Brougham Caatle was rc- 
pjred hv roe Lady Anne CUfforde, Oenntess Dowager 
of Fi^orokf^ Dorset, and Montgomeiy. Baronesse 
Wtttmerland, and Yesoie, L^e <d the Honour 
of Skipton in Craven, and High Sheriffesso, by inheri- 
tanra of the Countie of Westmorland, in the ycarcs 
165J and 1652, after it had Isyen ruinous ever since 
about Aumt, 1617, when King James lay in it for a 
time, in nis journey out of lootland, towards Lon¬ 
don, until this time. Isa. c. Iviii. v. ik God’s name 
be praised.” The noble lady, whose titles are thus 
niinutcly set forth, was one ofHbo most celebrated 
women of her time. She had the poet Daniel for her 
tutor. Whom, living, she reverenced, and being dead, 
the erected a monument to him in Westminster Abbey. 
It is stated, that she wrformed the like honourable 
office to the memory of Edmund Spencer, and Michael 
Dravton. Horace Walpole has placed her in his list of 
noble authors, prineipally for the sake of transcribing 
the letter which, it is reported, she returned to a minis¬ 
terial application respecting the borough of Appleby. 
“ I have been bullied by an usurper ; I have been 
neglected by a Court; but I will not be dictated to by 
a subject; your man shan’t stand.” She never forgave 
Cromwell for having placed a garrison of foot soldicns 
in Brougham Castle, in 1659. Having survived two 
bad hUso^ands, who, according to her own account, too 
frequently made the marble pillars of Knowle, in Kent, 
and Wilton, in Wiltshire, but the gay arbours of an¬ 
guish, she employed herself in rebuilding licr dilapi¬ 
dated castles ; and in this reparation of the old waste 
places, she cx^nded Isrgc sums. Another favourite 
occupation of tlie good Countess, was to compile a liis- 
toiy of her family, (for she indulged a pardonable pride 
in tracing her descent through a long line of illustrious 
nobles,) and she has left, in more than one of her man¬ 
sions, several folio volumes, in manuscript, coutnining 
the details both of her pedigree, and her biography. 
There are portraits of her ladyship in several of the 
mansions of our nobility, but the best is at Knoll, Lord 
Amherst's scat. Amongst her ancestrj', she could reckon 
a Lord High Admiral, in the reign of Edward II., who, 
having command also in that monarch's army, fell on 
the field of Bannockburn. Other Clifl'ords were engaged 
ill the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Wakefield, Ht. Albans, 
and Towton, 

“ The hloodieit fiehl hetween the White Rose and tiic Red.’’ 

When the chief of the Clifford,s became carl of 
Cumberland, she could mention one, bom in this castle, 
who engaged in several naval expeditions, chiefly at bis 
own cost, and contributed, in no slight degree, to earn for 
our island its proud title of the " Ocean Queen." Sir 
Walter Baleigh was one of his Captains; and, in the 
memorable year of the Armada, the.earl highly distin- 
^ished himself in the Elizabeth Bonaventure off Calais. 
Ho was a favourite of the queen, who loved and patron¬ 
ized his gfdlantjy'; and amon^ other tokens of lior 
favour he was invested vriro the garter. At an 
audience, after his returii from a forei^ e^edition, 
the queen dropped hti glove, and on Clifibrd pre¬ 
senting her with it, on hid knees, she bade him keep 
it for her sake- He had it richly sot with diamonds, 
and wore it ever after, on ceremonial occasions, in the 
front of his hat. Finally he was appointed her ma¬ 
jesty’s peeuliair champion at all tournaments.* This 
nolneman feasted James 1. at Brougham, when lie 
roturned from paying a visit, in 1617, to his Scottish 
dominions. 

" KIsb In the bresthlcH hall the minstrel sate, 

And Eamont’s munmu’mingled with the song.” 

T’lcro is a voluuse, containing the “ Ayres that were 
sung and played" upon that festiro occasion, sleeping 


peacefiilly enough on the (helves of some of our book 
collectors. 

A few years after the Countess's death, her grand¬ 
son, the Earl of Thanet, hod actnally the barbarism to 
strip several of the easties. In the repairing of which 
she bad spent so much money, of all available materials. 
Brougham was one of them; but we will hope, tiiat 
when his order to devastate it was iesuodr he had not 
consulted the text of Scripture referred to by the Coun¬ 
tess in her inscription; “ And they that shall be of thee, 
shall build the old waste places: thou shalt raiso up the 
foundations of many generations; and thou shalt be 
called the repairer of the breach, tlhi restorer of paths 
to dwell in.” Mrs. lladcliffc says, that Brougham Castlo 
was the occusional residence of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
“ glory of the field, and glory of the muses,” and that 
the greatest part of his “ Arcadia,” was composed here. 
This seems to have been written with the osroless pen 
of a tourist. We believe that Sir Philip never even 
saw the fortress; and the " Arcadia” was composed long 
before there was any connexion between the fiunilics of 
Sidney and Herbert. The Countess of Pembroke, to 
whom that prose poem is dedicated, was the author's 
sister, and Lady Anne Clifford married her son. 

AVe have stated that Lord Brougham's seat is in tlic 
immediate neighbourhood of the castle. His lordship 
is tho representative of a very ancient lino, who held 
the manor and village of Brougham as a fief, under the 
Vcteriponls. There was a AVaiter do Burgiiom here os 
early as Edward tho Confessor's rcif’ti. Tlio manor 
iiccame alienated from the Brougliains for some time, 
but it was subsequently rostored, and belongs, wo believe, 
at jircscnt, to the family. Tho castlo, however, was 
never their property, liaviug passed, in succession, from 
die Vetcriponte to tlie CUfl'oids and Tiiftons; the Earl 
of Tlianet, its present owner, lioing a member of tho last- 
named family. 


LUCY COOf'EIt. 

An AuJiiralian 

CUAP. III. 

That sun ro.se with cloudless miyesty upon tlie 
Christian sabbath! The scene which tho house and 
grounds of Feversham displayed on Uiat morning, 
baflles all description. AVithin tlie lionsc, tho painful 
remains of last niglit's dissipation lay scattered up and 
down, disgraceful in tho eye of day, and profl'oring the 
severest rchukc which pride and folly can receive. Out 
of doors, disorder and confusion wore paramount. The 
gates stooil open, the ground was cut up by wheels; 
property of all sorts lay upon the lawn, broken and con¬ 
fused. Tho lane and the paddocks were littered with 
shreds and fragments; and, in a deep water-hole, lay a 
cart, overthrown, that bad been laden with the dishes, 
glasses, and other adjuncts of the feast. The horse was 
still in the shafts, but suffocated with mud and water; 
whilst the drunken man, by whose intemperance the 
accident had happened, had diuppeared, and, as It after¬ 
wards turned out, had taken to the outlawry of the 
bush. 

To extricate the cart, and drag tho dead horse from 
the water-hole, to clear up the multitudinous wreck, and 
obliterate the scandalous marks of Waste and extrava¬ 
gance, was a long trespass on the Sabbath ; more espe- 
ci.ally as almost every member of tho housebold had 
contrived to render himself unfit for any employment. 
Pug Mischief, whose head was racked with the conse¬ 
quences of inebriety, and whose bones ached with tho 
beating bestowed upon him by bis master, so far from 
being able to render any assistance, had not as yet even 
quitted bis bed. 

Towards noon, tho master of tho house, sick almost 
to death, pale and uhsteady, and habited In hlsmiorning 
gown, paced up ami down the- vcrandali; in sain lie 
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trifed to take lii* cofFuo, and attempted to stimulate "his 
appetite with a slice of German sausage. He sat down 
to table, and rose again immediately ; but he sought in 
ydn’to compose his uneasy stomach. It was perfectly 
clear that the trespass he had committed would visit 
him with its usual penalties; and he almost resolved 
that the price was greater than the pleasure, and such 
a bargain al, im^pcctive of higher considerations, no 
sensible man would make. 

But these thoughts, which were urged upon him only 
by immediate suffering, were of that nature, that, with 
the cause, they woj^d immediately, ppss away, and leave 
the sufferer an easy prey to the next temptation. In¬ 
deed, he was in the very act of tossing down a glass of 
raw brandy—“ a hair,” he said, “ of the dog that bit 
him”—when a man rode rapidly down the lane, from 
the direction of the huts, and, seeing the Doctor, reined 
in his horse abruptly, and declared he bad just fallen in 
with a party of bush-rangers. 

“ Bush-rangers!” said tlie Doctor, “ where?'’ 

“ Close by Dau'sen’s hut,” said tlic iniin, “ l)y the 
three ponds.” 

“ Nonsense," said the Doctor; “ they will be in my 
bedroom next.” 

“ 'Well, sir,” rejoined the fellow, “ there tlicy are, at 
any rate. I am going to Sydney, ond should have 
reported them at the nearest walcbhousc on tlie road, 
if I had not seen your worship. Good morning, sir." 
So saj'ing, he set spurs to liis horse, and promptly dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ Tom Collins—Tom !” exclaimed tiie Doctor. “ Docs 
no one hear ? Saddle my home immediately ! Run up 
to the huto, Lucy,” he continued, “ and bid the first 
man you see saddle Baron instantly, and bring him to 
me.” Whilst Lucy hastened on this commission, .and 
the Doctor was engaged in drawing on his boots, Mrs. 
Caveat came into the room, 

“ Reach mo my whip, Mra. C.," said tlic Doctor, 
“ and be quick. There arc bush-rangers within a mile 
of us ! Their daruig as quite outrageous !” 

“ What do you mean to do?” exclaimed Mrs. Caveat; 
“ surely, you will not expose yourself to such a liorrid 
set." ■ 

“I surely will," replied the Doclor; ‘-I am not in 
the commission for nothing; and 1 will let them see 
whoso fault it is, when scoundrels set them at defiance. 
There is uolther spirit nor honour in the colony, or 
those desperadoes would not bo allowed to sot every¬ 
body at defiance.” 

Whilst Mrs. Caveat sank upon her cliair, and was 
preparing to throw herself into hysterics, and the Doc¬ 
tor, without paying her any attention, filled his glass 
with another measure of brandy, one of the men passed 
the window, leading Baron ready saddled and bridled, 
and stopped at the door. The Doctor snatclicd up his 
hat and whip, and, without saying another word, gal- 
loiiod up the lane, and, reaching the scene of last night’s 
entertainment, descended with all speed across the 
sloping pa.sture, and plunged into tho surrounding 
thicket. In a few minutes he passed Dawson’s hut, 
and was making for the ponds, when he perceived three 
men gathered round a fire which they had kindled, and 
preparing to cook their dinner in a cauldron, which was 
■uspendra over the flames from a rude triangle. To 
rein in his home, and draw up in front of the party, was 
tho work of an instant. 

" Halioo,” said tho Doctor, “ who arc you ?” 

" Go your way,” said one of tho men, '• whilst j’ou 
.are well. If you do not know me, 1 know you, Dr. 
Caveat.” 

Yillains I” continued tho Doctor, “ surrender your¬ 
selves. ] am a magistrate.” 

“ You are a dead man,” replied the outlaw, “ if you 
do not withdraw this moment 1 ” So saying, ho took 
his gun, which was leaning against a tree, and bringpng 
it acrosj his breast, the sound of cocking it was heard 
with deadly emphasis. 


“ You know,” interposed tho Doctor, " you dare not 
fire. It will cost you Ml your lives 1 Surrender— 
render, I say." 

" Once more,” said the man, " I warn you. Lot da 
alone, if you vMue your life.” 

“ Is that you, Joel" sMd the Doctor, addressing a man 
who had hitherto concealed his fiuse. " Toil these fel¬ 
lows who I am, and surrender younelvM.” 

“ Dr. Caveat,” interposed the first speaker, bringing 
his gun to his shoulder, " I know yon well. Turn your 
horse's head, and begone whilst you may.” 

Tho Doctor was regardless of warning; he made a 
inovement/hs though he would have advanced upon the 
men; the bush-ranger fired his piece, and tho Doctor 
instantly fell. 

The three meti lost no time in retreating; they mode 
for tho thickest of the forest, and waited the approach 
of darkness to break from their concealment, and remove 
to some distant quarter of the colony. Baron slowly 
trotted homoward with his empty saddle, bearing the 
stains of his master’s blood upon his flanks; and, when 
lie reached the stable door, a ^neral alarm was tsised, 
and the most gloomy anticipations of the horrid tragedy 
quickly spread through tho household. A search was 
commenced in all directions; but, as no one had heard 
the few words which had passed at the verandah between 
the horseman and the Doctor, the scrutiny was for a 
long time unsuccessful. 

By this time, many of the neighbouring gentry had 
come together, tho mounted policemen arrivM, and the 
search was renewed in a wider circuit. At length, a 
shouting was heard in the direction of Dawson’s hut, 
the party gradually contracted, and there thqy found 
the remains of the bush-ranger’s encampment, and the 
body of thoir victim yetalivo, but evidently in the agony 
of death, past speaking, and, I hope, past suffering. 
Whilst tho assemble^ party were preparing a kind of 
litter from tho saplings, for the easier removal of the 
body, Mrs. Caveat rushed in, and, with a piercing cry, 
threw hei-sclf upon the dying man, who even at that 
instant breathed his last. The misemblo pair were 
slowly removed, and Png Mischief, who had come among 
the last to the fatal spot, followed his master, bearing in 
his hand a bough of flowering Acacia, steeped in his blood ! 

When affliction visited tho house at Feversham, it foil, 
as usual, upon people wholly unprepared. The moment 
the Coroner’s inquest had pronounced a verdict of murder 
against some pemn or persons unknown, several of 
iiio gentlemen, who had continued in the house, in¬ 
stituted an investigation of the papers, in search of a 
will. This scrutiny ended in the full conviction that 
the Doctor had aied intestate. Another discovety, 
which, indeed, gave no surprise, was the unlawful 
cohabitation of the deceased with the woman who boro 
Ilia name; and, finally, it was ascertained that some 
distant relations in England, who were living in great 
poverty, were the immediate heirs to all the Dear’s 
property. What justice was done them, I have been 
unable to ascertain; but it is perfectly well remembered, 
that, however tho atrocious deed might have excited 
horror, there was but one person who made the least 
shew of regretting the deceased, and tliat person, for 
many months, suspended the Acacia bough that received 
Lis blood from the te^r of his bed. 

Among the very first duties to the deceased, was the dis¬ 
patching of a trusty messenger to Sydney, tor procure 
the immediate attendance of the undertaker; a function¬ 
ary whose ministrations admit of no delay in a climate 
like ^at of New South Wales. - Few hours, therefore, 
elapsed before the mortal remains of Dr. Caveat were 
oas^ in lead, and again inclosed in a magnificent oo^ 
of cedar; and the interment, which was appointed fqir 
Tuesday morning, was advertised in' the Sydiuy 
newspapers, and notified also to the neighbouring 
gentry, and other friends of the deceased, in oircnlars, 
with copper plate emblems of pompous 8e;^tnre, wlddi 
the taste of the undertaker hns ii^cted upon the long- 
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•offering porience of our age, for hia ora pocnliur 
mMoation and emolument In Giat aimrtment, tbcrc- 
mre, yhi«^ hod been heretofore his libroQ', lay the 
copied dust The windows were closed; all sounds 
and noises were suppressed; gloom and silence prevailed 
where there was not even the semblance of grief, except 
in one sequestered spot where the terror-stricken and 
asUmiahoa mistress sat absorbed in silent, tearless, 
motionless agony. Hhort and bitter transition! To day, 
intervening Mtween the health and life of yesterday, 
and the grave of to-morrow! Yery earl^' in the morning 
of Tuesdmr, the great drawing-room, with it| numerous 
columns, hardly dismantled of the withered flowers 
suspend^ to adorn the pic nic party of Saturday, was 
again set out for the reception of company. Many 
i^e-glasscs, carefully dusted,—mady tumblers for 
bottled ale and porter, with decanters filled with port 
and sherry,—a basket of pound cake, cut into formal 
wedges,—and an assortment of biscuits, round, oval, 
and oblong;,—made up the “funeral baked meats" on 
this occauon. One by one, nearly the same string of 
equipages arrived. The gentlemen were received at the 
door by the chief of the undertakers, relieved of their 
bats, and announced, with heraldic precision, to their 
old acquaintances within. The conversation was carried 
on in whispers, chiefly touching the age, the property, 
and the talents of the deceased. A few remarks were 
ventured upon the connexion already referred to; a 
few inquiries were made into the expectations and pros¬ 
pects of the surviving partner,- the topics grew more 
general; the company was cast in groups;"flic confusion 
of tongues was gaining ground, cheeked only by a frcsli 
arrival and a fresh announcement; and subdued into 
silence once more by the marshal of the dead, who, in 
conformity to old customs, himself proffered the solemn 
refreshments to the assembly. This done, a confused 
and stifled movement followed, which required uo 
explanation, and called for no remark. Everybody felt 
that the late owner of the house was being removed for 
the last time from his threshold, to be taken whence 
“ no traveller returns.” A loud report announce<i that 
the hoarse was shut upon the dead; and the drawing¬ 
room door being opened, the gentiemeu were called 
out in order; their hats, adorned with crape, or silk 
bands, and containing each a pair of kid gfore.s, wore 
restored to them without error or mistake; and the 
carriages were drawn up in the same succession. Slowly 
the dismal train wound down the avenue, preceded by 
the splendid hearse, hung with nodding plumes of 
ostrich feathers. The velvet housings covered the four 
block horses that moved with funereal pride; hut, long 
ere they arrived in Sydney, the clouds of sand, which 
were rmsed by this lengthened concourse, smothured all 
the grandeur of the show with kindred dust. 

On arriving at the ground, which is on the .sloping 
side of a fiiold once remote from Sydney, but now in its 
immediate vicinity, and now, too, cumbered with its 
thronged inhabitants, the funeral procession was received 
at the gates by an aged cleigyman, whose venerable 
figure and grey hairs announced the senior chaplain 
of the colony. As they slowly threaded the difticult 
■scent, the sandy hilloiA^s crumbled beneath their feet— 
the rose-bush and the geranium, flourishing on the 
mansions of the dead, were rudely thrust aside, until at 
length, at the summit of the field, they found the tomb 
prepar^ for Doctor Caveat. Those who had placed 
themselves at the edge of the mye gradually retreated, 
whilst the solemn service of the Church, dismembered 
^ its most impressive psalms and awful 1cbboi>» was 
nhearsed; for the rank and crowded earth gave forth a 
■tench, wbieh the bumbling scene of death could liardly 

t tolerate. One burial ground In Sydney has been long 
«ed; it is now in the very heart of the city, where 
cathedral is riowly rising, the episcopal throne of the 
koothem hemisphere. A new cemetery is required to 
imive the present generation, when their little day is 
ever, and they shall rest among the dead. 


This was the end of Dr. Caveat. Feversham IIouso 
now sank into ucgloet and ruin; and, in tlie course -of 
a very few years, was but the wreck and phantom of its 
former consequonco. The establishment was immediately 
scattered; the men and women servants were returned 
to government, and Feversham was left to the care of 
an old woman, until a tenant could be fon^ to rent it. 
Mrs. Webster requested that Lucy Goop^ might-, be 
allowed to remain with her, which was penuilied, 
during her good behaviour; and, in the course of a few 
days, [irofound tranquillity roigiicd throughout the dis¬ 
mantled chambers of Feversham, bu^rocontly the scone 
of riot and mismauagcincnt. 

It was among tho direct interpositions of an over¬ 
ruling Providence, in liehalf of the uidiappy girl, that 
an interval of repose oeeurred at this very moment. 
The ccasolcsB labours of tho last few weeks, following tho 
privations and miseries of a prison-ship, and the period 
of agony preceding her cintiarkation, had reduced tho 
young woman to that critical point, at which every 
change of licuUh would have been for the worse, until 
confirmed disease must inevitably have put an end to her 
probation. Ilerslate of mind, too,was equally distressing. 
Tlio sii.sceptibility of youth was deadened, and agradual 
indifference, amounting almost to callousness, was 
assuming its place ; the only shelter, possibly, against 
tho uncoa.sing vexations with whieli she was bosot. A 
sort of stupidity, or deadiiess to spiritual inicrgsts, mani. 
fosted how entirely her external annoyances occupied 
her thouglits. For Luey had been carefully brought up. 
True, she had fiilleii into tlie commission of a great crime; 
she had breuglit sliamo upon a res|'K!ctablo family, and a 
reproach upon her religious cdueatiou. Yet there wore 
circumslAiices of e.xtcimation, wliicli, if duly insisted 
upon, might have altercil her sentence, had it not been 
deemed more expedient, upon the whole, to remove her 
at once from tlie land of her liirlh. These circuinstanccs 
were a subject of eonsidatiou and support, to her own 
mind, and gave consistency to tho resolutions she had 
formed, that she would not wiiliugly continue her 
downward course; but resist, with ail her might, the 
inroads and ii^jiirics of future evil, in tiio absence of 
higher motives, slie found licre a rallying place; and, 
until tlic renewal of her faitli, whicli taught her how 
little she could do for liorsclf, it was from this soiivce, 
under Providence, tliat slie seemed to derive tho foeldo 
spark and prineiplo of good, in which she found her 
safety. 

It wa.s slil) more iirovldeiilial that Mrs. Wahstcr's 
character was formed iqxm correct views of religion, 
gatliered and fostered by a mind of extraordinary 
pmvers. Wlien the distresiies of tlie working community 
in England, upon tlic termination of the war, had pro¬ 
duced those shocking scenes of insubordination and 
demolition in the midland counties, which are still 
remembered and deplored at lionio; amongst those 
whom it was necessary to visit with the terrors of tho law, 
was Mrs. Webster. She liad, however, long lieen froo 
from the sentence passed upon her; and now, in a state 
of widowhood, was living upon the liumble savings of 
former ycai's. 'J'o a woman so situated, the apiMiiulmcnt 
at Feversham was as desirable, os it was advantageous to 
those who required her services; whilst for Lucy, it was 
at once a iicaling to her wearied body, anil a health- 
giving medicine to her wounded spirit. The first act 
of kindness she experienced at her hands, was her 
obtaining from the administrator of Doctor Cavc.<tt’s 
estate, a decent mourning dress; and Lucy accordingly 
felt an early sense of grateful kindness to one who bad 
shewn so much interest in her welfare. 

The little addition which Mrs. Webster's pnvate 
resources enabled her to make to the usual ration pro¬ 
vided for them, materially contributed to_ tho comfort 
of thoir humble housekeeping. The quiet duties of 
the place were exactly suit^ to their combined powers, 
and these were so judiciously directed, that an immediate 
improvement became manifest in Lucy's appearance, 
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irhi(^ wag of a vory interesting and modest character. 
Ar degree of contentment, a sort of melancholy acquies- 
** oenm in her condition, stamped a character upon her 
brov of peculiar comeliness; W morning and erening 
derotions were renewed, encouraged by Mrs. Webster's 
example. 

Ere veiyAong the murderers of Doctor Caveat were 
apprehendel, and lodged in Sydney gaol. One of them 
was admitted to be king’s evidence. From him was 
obtained i narrative of w^t had occurred in the fatal 
meeting by Dawson’s hut. It did not appear t^t the 
man who fired the^tal shot, entertained any animosity 
against, or even h^ any previous personal knowledge of 
his victim ; although the general character of the deceased 
seems to have haJ its influence on the mind of the 
murderer. The man Joe, who was thus involved in a 
crime which he had not premeditated, nor, indeed, par¬ 
ticipated in, except by nis presence, was sentencea to 
death with the actual perpetrator; and both of the 
orlminals underwent- the punishment awarded by the 
law. 

Little occurred to break the peaceful tenor of this 
tranquil period; and little to interrupt the smooth 
current of the time. Every Sunday inuming Mrs. 
Webster and Lucy joined the church, at that time, and 
for a long period afterwards, assembled in the house of a 
respectable family, at a distance of two miles from 
Feversbam. The church service was there solemnized 
by a faithful and zealous clergyman. And this weekly 
return of our holy rites greatly strengthened and con¬ 
firmed the impressions of piety, and resolutions of 
devotion, which the study of the holy scriptures, and 
earnest prayer, had given birth to. 

To reach this temporary' church, a short cut through 
the bush was greatly preferable to the road ; it was not 
only much nearer, but it was cooler, and more free from 
dust. The narrow path, which vi'ound through the 
forest, was bordered by the native shrubs. Toung trees 
grew thickly in cveiy direction; whilst the aged 
monarchs of the woo4l, with tall straight stems, white 
and smooth as if they had been plastered, rose to the 
height of sixty or eighty feet before the branches started 
from their parent stems, with a uniformity of size, 
oharacler, and colour, by no means admirable. Occa- 
alonally, a huge trunk, charred and burnt, and fractured 
by the fall, crossed the winding path: sometimes the 
least imaginative eye would be struck by the resemblance 
which these vegetable monsters bore to serpents, dragons, 
and other uncouth shapes, crouching amidst the tangled 
foliage; and, not unfrcquently, images grotesque of 
men and women— 

" Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures dire, 

Sliarji-knced, sbarp-clbuwcd, and lean-ankled ton. 

With long and ghostly shanks;—forms whicli once seen 
Could never he forgotten V'—Wordmorilt. 

The wood-cutter's bark huts, unseen until closely ap¬ 
proached, shewed that the bush was not quite a desert; 
but, humble as were these abodes 'of men, one human 
habitation lay in their path, to which their attention 
was drawn by the circumstances of its wretch^ inmates. 
This abode was a hollow tree, of immense proportions, 
and apparently yet vigorous of growth; the lower part 
was regularly hollow, and the entry arched with a grace¬ 
ful curve that would have adorned a gothic doorway. 
A few slopi^ saplings, dry bushes, and sheets of bai'k 
extended this natural alcove. Within, and upon a kind 
of shelf, was placed a miserable mattress, and the other 
fhmltureof abed, not less scanty than impure. A woman, 
not greatly advanced beyond her fiftieth year, yet bur¬ 
dens with oiany infirmities, the just results of W own 
evil habits, lay upon this uneasy couch, awaiting the 
slow but evident hour of her dissolution. Her compli¬ 
cated disorders, although not painful, filled her with 
fbetftd uneasiness; and it was evident that her facnlties 
were obscured and weakened by a long and nninter- 
Tupted course of vice. Her husband picked up a pre¬ 
carious living by making and selling a sort of broom. 


not much unlike the birch bnxnns of Eaglasd,. i{is 
ehlef want was ardent spirits; and his chief attention to 
his wretched wife, for each, in truth, she was, tHi ■i»t^ 
ing with her so much of the ptfisonoos drink aa Me could 
bring home, the pitiffil remains of what he had proeuied 
in Sydney, left over <md above the finquent diauf^ta he 
made upon it in his way. Beyond mi afioortain 
supply of tea of the worst desoriptf on, and a IMe of 
the coarsest sugar, Bet Kerby’s wants were wholly 
neglected. He was away for many honn at a time, 
leaving this helpless being in perfect solitude, deep in 
the recesses of the bush, and &r away from all 
pathy or succour. Thus time roUed heavily away in a 
-idnd of delirious stupor, which was neither sleep nor 
wakefulness; at intervals she groaned continuoiuly; 
then she lay in perfect silence; but the longer periods 
were filled with blasphemies which would make your 
flesh creep to hear them. 

At such a time as this, Mrs. Webster and Lucy passed 
by Kerby’s hut. The sounds of impiety were too dis¬ 
tinct to escape attention, and the voice was clearly the 
voice of a female. Lucy’s first impulse would have 
hurried them away; but Mrs. Webster, whoso strength 
of mind has been already noticed, su^red no fears to 
influence her, which she did not distinctly underetand, 
and she therefore approached the tree without hesita¬ 
tion. Bet Kcrby ceased her wicked ejaculations at the 
sight of her visitor, and lay perfectly still, whilst Mrs. 
Webster threw a hasty glance about her stra^ abode. 
She soon logped, from the.incoherent replies of the 
wretched woman, in how perilous a state she lay: and 
when, in the course of the Interview, she raised her hand 
from beneath the blanket, and extended her fore finger 
in wild vehemence, the swollen state of her extremities 
betrayed the nature of her disease, and the nearness of 
her dissolution. Struck by the fearful condition of the 
dying wretch, she inquired what were her more urgent 
wants; and, having promised to return in the afternoon, 
with such relief as she could procure for her, she asked 
her whether she was aware that her death was impend¬ 
ing. Bet Rerby told her she could not expect to live 
many days, and she added, " the fewer the better: I 
can have no peace till I am dead.” 

“ But," intemiptod Mrs. Webster," have you no un¬ 
easiness, no apprehension of punishment for your evil 
deeds'!” 

This inquiry, although made in the kindest tone, 
threw the guilty creature into a second paroxysm of 
Satanic imprecation, which no attempts of Mrs. Webster's 
could interrupt. She therefore retired from the place, 
hoping that she might find a more favourable oppor- 
tunitj’, when she returned with the necessary relief, to 
make some impression upon her mind. Wondering at 
the apparently revolting character of her temptation, 
the two women pursura their way, and returned to 
Feversbam, filled with anxious forebodings of the issue 
of their adventure. 

Towards evening, Mrs. Webster returned to Kerby’s 
hut, accompanied % Lncy, and bearing a little tea and 
sugar, some flour, and some meat, for their patient, if 
such a word is applicable to a woman, who, waking up 
from a dose, and becoming sensible of their presence, 
reproached them for their delay in visiting her. She 
showed little thankfulness for what they ^ bronght 
for her use and comfort; and when, after rendering her 
some of those acts of chari^ which women alone call 
perform fur tho sick, Mrs. Webster anxiously renewed 
her inquiries about her religious state, i&e found tiukt 
she was acquainted with the leading dectirines fit 
faith, but that she neither believed nor disbelieved 
and was wholly carelou about futurity. It was eqns^ 
vain to endeavour to arouse her hopes, or awaken her 
fears. Bet-Kerby was entirely engromed by her imme¬ 
diate condition, and there was no mind to work upon, 
no remains of intellect to address, up<m the most mo¬ 
mentous topic which can excite onr interest. At the 
end of a week, when Mrs. Webster had proenred the 
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attendance of one of the officers of the Bonerolcnt 
A^lnm, W whom the iinh^^y woman was immediately 
removed into that institution, the progress of her 
disease was steady and observable, but no awakening of 
her ffimlties copld be perceived. Eerby himself baffled 
every attmpt on the part of Mrs. Webster to speak to 
him> and mil continues to occupy the hollow treo 
in Feveniham Bush. Such as 1 have described this 
wretched couple, such, unhappily, are veiy many more 
in tills colony, where the original depravity of its in¬ 
habitants, and the long neglect of sti religious instruc¬ 
tion, have left our English outcasts in a condition moro 
deplorable than any other people upon the earth. 


I'OPULAU YEAR BOOK.' 

‘Januari}. 

This month derives its name from Janus, one 
of the divinities of the Homans, and held by them 
in the deepest veneration. He was said to preside 
over the gates of heaven, and selected by Numa 
Pompilius (when he added January and February 
to the months of his immediate preaecessor, Romu¬ 
lus) as a deity possessed of qitaufications peculiarly 
adapted for presiding over the year, not only on 
accoimt of the knowledge he was thought to 
possess of the past, but more especial^ from his 
jiresumcd power of foresight. Janus was often 
represented with tw o faces, turned from each other; 
the one old, representing his experience in refe¬ 
rence to bygone events; the other young, and 
typical of his looking forward into futurity. Some¬ 
times ho was portrayed with four faces, as emblems 
of the four seasons, over which die was at^udged 
to have control: frequently with a key in his right 
hand and a rod in liis left, to symbolize his opening 
and ruling the year. He was also, in kome in¬ 
stances, depicted seated in the centre of twelve 
altars, in token of Nunia’s division of the months, 
with figures on his hands to the amount of the 
number of days to which the year w as augmented 
by that wise sovereign. 

January was called by the Saxons Wolf-monat, 
or Wolf-month, because the wolves, at this season, 
i'aUing (in consequence of the cold and snow) to 
meet with the inferior animals, their usual food, 
were accustomed to attack man himself. Latei\ 
when the Saxons liad been converted to the true 
k'aith, they termed tliis month, AeJ'ter-guUi, i.c. 
after Christmas. In the fine illuminated Kalendars 
of the Middle Atcs, January w as frequently repre¬ 
sented as an old man clothed in white, with a 
billet of wood under his left arm, shivering and 
blowing his Angers. The sign Aquariut, or the 
Water-bearer, into which emblem of the zodiac the 
sun enters on the 19th of this month, was some¬ 
times painted in the background. 

There is usually more frost and snow in this 
month than any other. The snow prevents the 
roots of plants and vegetables from being injured 
by the cola. The weasel, polecat, and Ibx, impelled 
by hanger, often assail the hen-roost and the farm¬ 
yard. Hares and rabbits do mnch harm in gardens 
and wheat-fields. They feed on the tender shoots, 

(l) It li proposed that the parts of the popular " Year Book,” 
instrtatteaen number, shall be applicable to tho week in which 
the Hambcr ispubllahed. Should It, therefore, appear to occupy 
loo much spuee of any one Number, this will bo compensated 
by Its oeeopying a very tmall spare, or sometimes none at all, lu 
others. 


and the latter sometimes nibble off tho bark from 
i the young trees ... Dormice and marmots are 
, torpid in their holes, while squirrels and field-mice 
feast on their boairicd stores. Birds are o^n 
compelled by the severity of the weather to quit 
their retreats in quest of food. The thrush is seen 
under sunny hedges and southern walls in pursui| 
of snails, which he destroys in abundaiffio. 'Hbs 
robin-redbreast ventures into the house, and re-, 
wards its entertainer with a song, which n<rt oven 
the storms or cold of the season can silence. Dhaf. 
finches, yellow-hammers, end sparrows, flock albeut 
barn-doors and farm-honscs, to pick up grains and 
i Tiimbs. Th e n iit-bn tcli is h card, and larks, liunetf, 
and other small birds congregate and fly to tho 
warm stubble fiir shelter. Skylarks, redwings, 
licldfares, and titlarks, find gnats and other food 
in wet meadows. Tlic titmouse seeks uoui'isbment 
ill the thatched coverings of houses; and gray and 
j)icd wagtails fly round cows in search of insects, 
llooks seek their nest-trees, and jackdaws repair to 
the church towers. The ring-dove subsists on ivy- 
berries. Herons, snipes, and other water-fowl are 
driven from the frozen marshes, to the neighboiuv 
hood of rapid streams. Sea-birds leave the shore, 
and frequent the larger rivers. Blackbirds, wrens, 
skylarks, thnislics, titlarks, and chafiinches begin 
to sing. Few insects, beside snails and slugs, aro 
visible. About the close of January the leaves of 
the honeysuckle appear, (he crocus peeps above 
gP"ound, and groundsel, rosemary, snowdrop, daisy, 
&c., are in flower. 

January 1.—jfraflt Of t^c Civtumfioion. 

This Festival is observed throughout the Western 
Church ; and became solemn in the sixth century, 
when, and as early as 487, it was called the Octave 
of Christmas. The Council of Tours, in .566, ordains 
riiat the chant of litanies should on the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary be opposed to the superstitions of the Pagans, 
and that the Mass or F.ucharist of the Circumcision 
should be celebrated. 

OLD AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

'J’hc first of Jaminvy is known as NEW-YEAR’S 
DAY. It was devoted by the Romans to making 
presents, feasting, dancing, and rejoicing; and there¬ 
fore the Primitive Cliristiniis, to express their detes¬ 
tation of the orgies of Paganism, solemnized it as 
a fast. The necessity fiir this marked distiiiction 
having gradvuilly ceased, and the more gross abuses 
of the calends been abolished, the Church, in the 
eighth century, abrogated the fast, and allowed, 
under certain restrictions, the resumption of the 
elder and jovial custom; which was joyfully ob¬ 
served by our ancestors. 'I'hc nntlior of the 
“ Popish Kingdom” (a Latin Poem, written in 1553, 
and translated by one Barnabc Googc) writes— 

" Tho next to this i» Ncw-yeai’o day, wheteon to eveiy friend 
They costly presents in do bring, and new-year’s gifts do send. 
These gifts the husband gives his wife, and father eke the chilfL 
And master on his men bestows the like, with favour mild; 

And good beginning of the year they wish and wish again. 
According to tha ancient guise of heathen people vain. 

Tliese eight days no man doth require bis debts of any man. 
Their tables do they furnish out with all the meet they can: [eyes. 
With marchpanes, tarts and custards great, they drink with staring 
They rout and reel, feed end feast, os merry all as pyes.” 

Such was the practice in England, among all 
ranks, before the “ Reformation,” _ nor was it 
discontinued afterwards. The ushering in of the 
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New-year with rejoicings, presents, and good wishes, 
wu celebrated daring the sixteenth century, os 
cordially in the court >of the prince as in the cot¬ 
tage of the peasant. Our kings, and the nobility 
especially, interchanged new-year’s gifts or toketu, 
Latuner sent to Henry VIII. a New Testament 
ivhly illuminated, with a leaf conspicuously doubled 
down atTlebrews xiii. 4, of the intended applica¬ 
tion of which text the royal sensualist was but too 
con8cidl|i». It is supposed that the wardrobe and 
of Elizabeth were principally supported 
ese annual contributions. Lists of these pre- 
sCMts from the original rolls arc published in her 
“Trijgresses,” by Mr. Nichols; and “ftom these 
it appears," says Mr. Hone, in his “Every Day 
Book,” “ that the greatest part, if not all, the 
peers and peeresses of the realm, all the bishops, 
the chief officers of state, and several of the queen’s 
household servants, even down to her apothecaries, 
master cook, and sergeant of the pastry, &c., gave 
new-year's ^fts to her majesty; consisting, in gene¬ 
ral, either of a sum of money, or jewels, triidrets, 
wearing apparel, &c. The largest sum given by 
any of the temporal lords was twenty poimds; but 
•the Archbishop of Canterbury gave forty pounds; 
the Archbishop of York thirty pounds; and the 
other spiritual lords twenty pounds, and ten pounds ; 
many of the temporal lords and great officers, and 
most of the peeresses, gave rich gowns, petticoats, 
shifts, silk stockings, garters, sweet-bags, doublets, 
mantles embroidered with precious stones, looking- 
glasses, fans, bracelets, caskets studded with jewels, 
and other costly trinkets.” Elizabeth’s gifts in 
return were, it seems, always of less value than 
those she received. 

Elizabeth’s successors till the reign of James II. 
gave and received new-year’s presents. The only 
remnant of this custom at Court now is, that the 
two chaplains in waiting on New-year’s day have 
each a crown piece laid under their plates at din¬ 
ner, Before we quit the subject of new-year’s 
gifts to royalty, we may observe that a journalist, 
about twenty years ago, stated that such presents 
are always giveh to each other by the members of 
the royal family of France. 

In 1560, the Eton boys used on this day to 
play for little new-yeav's gifts, before and after 
supper; and also to make verses, which they pre¬ 
sented to the provost, the masters, and to each 
other. 

An orange stuck with cloves, metal pins (when 
introduced about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, instead of the wooden skewers before in 
use), and gloves, were popular new-year’s gifts. 
From tlie second of the above donations, pin- 
money became a favourite term for small presents 
in general. Money was sometimes tendered instead 
of the last, and called glove-silver. When Sir 
Thomas More was chancellor, he was presented 
by a Mrs. Croker (who had obtained a decree in 
Chancery against Lord Anmdel) with a pair of 
gloves, containing 40/. in angels. “ It would be 
against good manners,” said the knight, “ to refuse 
a gentlewoman's new-year’s gift, and I accept the 
gloves; their lining you will be pleased to bestow 
elsewhere.” 

These presents were given, ns the verses above 
cited intimate, with the mutual expression of kind 
wishes, and partioilarly that of a happy new year. 
The compliment was sometimes paid at each 
other’s doors, in the form of n song; hut more 


generally, especially in the north of England and 
ut Scotland, the house was entered, very early in 
the morning, by some young men ana maidens 
selected for the purpose, who presented the spiced 
bowl, and offered the congratulations of the season. 
It was also formerly the custom in Scotland, to 
send gifts on New-year’s eve, and on New-year’s 
day to wish each other a happy new year, and 
ask for a present in return. Servant-maids, like¬ 
wise, received presents from their masters. 

The good old practice of making new-year's 
gifts is not nearly so common amongst us as it 
once was. A wnter, in 1815, observes, that such 
presents are scarcely known, except in some trifling 
instances, when such marks of afi^tion arc ofToreu 
to children emerging from the nursery. We have 
received authentic information that the practice is 
retained by a family of some consequence in the 
neighbourhood of Southampton, in relation to their 
connexions, friends, and dependents. It is a sad 
pity that the custom is not revived.—In every point 
of view, it is amiable and praiseworthy. " If I 
send a new-year’s gift,” says an old author, “ to 
my friend, it shall be a token of my friendship ; if 
to my benefactors, a token of my gratitude; if 
to the poor, which at this season must never be 
forgot, it shall be to make their hearts sing for joy, 
and to give praise and adoration to the Giver of 
all good gifts.” " These customs,” observes Mr. 
Brady, in his “ Claris Calendnria,” “ so nearly 
obsolete, must certainly have had their good clTcct ; 
the interchange of civilities and kind ollice.s among 
friends and acquaintances, naturally created the 
most pleasant sensations, and led to that hilarity 
and good humour so conspicuous in the character 
of our ancestor8,'*und so necessary to keep up the 
spirits and resolution in this gloomy season of the 
year; an4 notwithstanding their now almost total 
abandonment, they will still be held in esteem by 
those, read in the usages of antiquity, who can 
trace their origin from the remotest pcMods.” The 
same author justly laments that the ancient friendly 
and benevolent custom of wishing a happy new 
year, and even the complmcnts of the season, is so 
generally exploded. 

In France, it appears, the practice of giving 
new-year's presents still prevails. As early in the 
morning as persons can possibly dress themselves 
in proper attire, they set out on a round of visits 
to relations and friends (beginning with those near¬ 
est in afiinity, and ending with acquaiutanecs) 1o 
wish them a happy new year, and present them 
with bon-bons. A communication in an English 
journal for January, 1824, relates, that m Paris, on 
New-year’s day, which is called le jour d'Hrennes, 
parents bestow portions on their children, brothers 
on their sisters, and husbands on their wives. Car¬ 
riages may be seen rolling through the streets with 
cargoes of bon-bons, souvenirs, &c. ; and pastrycooks 
are to be met with, carrying upon boards enor¬ 
mous temples, pagodas, churches, and playhouses, 
made of flour and sugar. It is by no means uncom¬ 
mon for a man of 8,000 or 10,000 francs a-year 
to inake presents whi^ cost him a fifteenth part of 
his income. No person able to give, must, on this 
day, pay a visit empty-handed. Everybody accepts, 
and ev«ry one (females only excepted) gives ac¬ 
cording to his means. The morning of the first of 
January is passed iu visits, and in gossiping at the 
confectioners’ shops, which are the great lounge 
on the occasion; a ffinner is given by some member 
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of the fiimily to all the rest; and the evening cun 
clndes, like Christmas-day, with cards, dancing, or 
any other amnsements that may be preferred. 

The only open demonstration of joy in London, 
on this day, consists in the welcoramg the new' 
year with merry peals from the belfries of the nu¬ 
merous churches; and this practice prevails 
throughout the country. 

A few local observances, in various pjtfts of the 
kingdom, remain to be described. In Westmore¬ 
land and Cumberland, early in the morning, people 
assemble with baskets and tlangs (stout poles, on 
which the baskets are suspended); and whoever 
refuses to join them, is immediately mounted across 
tlic “ stang,” and carried, “shoulder height,” to the 
next hostdrie, where the payment of sixpence iiu- 
racdiatdy liberates the prisoner. So says a writer 
in 1791, and we believe that the custom yet con¬ 
tinues, not only in the counties above mentioned, 
but also in other parts of England. Women, it' 
seized, are carried in baskets; and no one, how ever 
industriously inclined, is allowed to w'ork on this 
day. 

in a “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” Edinb. 
1793, we read, “There is a large stone, about 
nine or ten feet high, and four broad, placed upright 
in a plain, in the isle of North Ilonaldshay ... The 
writer of this has seen fifty of tlic inhabitants as¬ 
sembled there, on the first day of the j ear, and 
dancing with moonlight, w ith no other music than 
their own singuig.” 

“ In the Highlands,” says Mr. Chambers in his 
“Traditions of Edinburgh,” the first night of the 
year is marked by a curious custom, of which no 
trace exists in the Lowlands. . Young and old 
having collected, probably at sonic substanliul 
farmer’s bouse, one of the stoutest of the party- 
gets a dried cow’s-hide, which he dr.i^ behind 
iiim. The rest follow, beating the hide w ith sticks, 
and singing— 


‘ Ilug man n’, 
Yellow bug, 
ileat the Hkin, 
Curlin in iieuk, 
Carlin in kirk, 


Carlin ben at the fir*?, 
Spit in her two eyes, 
Spit in her btoniacli, 
Ifug man a’.' 


“ After going round the house three times, they 
all luilt at the door, and each person utters an ex¬ 
tempore rhyme, extolling the hospitality of the 
landlord and landlady; alter which they are plen¬ 
tifully regaled with bread, butter, cheese, and 
w hisky. Before leaving the hotise, one of the parl y 
burns the breast part of the skin of a sheep, and 
puts it to the nose of every one, that all may smell 
it, as a charm against witchcraft and every infec¬ 
tion.” 

The same amusing writer informs us that the 
doings of the gukards, or maskers, form a con- 
•spicuous feature in the new year’s proceedings 
throughout Scotland. The evenings upon which 
these worthies appear, are those of Christmas-day, 
Hogmanay (the last day of the year), New-year's 
day, and the first Monday in January. Such of the 
hoys as can sing, dress themselves in old sliirts 
beionring to their fathers, and each wears a mitre- 
sbaped helmet of brown paper, attached to which 
is a sheet of the same material, which, falling down 
in front, covers the whole face, except where holes 
are made to let throug;h the tip of the nose, and 
to affoi^ space for seeing and breathing. Each 
waster is attended by a kind of humble squire, in 
the garb of a girl, with an old woman’s cap and a 


broomstick, and colled Bessie, who shares hi the 
proceeds of the enterprise. She goes before her 
principal; opens all the doors at which ho chooses 
to sing; and, during the song, sweeps the floor 
with her broomstick, and makes other antics. The 
common reward of this eutertaiumont is a half¬ 
penny. ’* 

'I'hc more important feats of the goitards are 
of a theatrical character. There is one and 
grotesque drama which they are accustlni^.. to 
perform on the uiglits aliove mentioned ana 
in various fragments or versions, exists iu eigy 
part of Lowland Scotland. The performers, iw. 
are never less than three, but sometimes as many 
as six, having dressed themselves, proceed from 
house to house, “ generally contenting themselves 
with the kitchen for an arena, whither, in mansions 
presided over by the sjurit of good humour, tlie 
whole family will resort to witness the spectacle,” 
The play is called Gai.ATIAN, and the dramatis per- 
sotue arc two fighting men, or knights, one of 
whom (attired iu a tartan and old cavalry cap) is 
called the black kniyht, the other (arrayed in a good 
shirt, wooden sword, and large cocked-hat), Galar 
Haw, and alternatively, John; a doctor, in faded 
black clothes; a fourth personage, who acts the 
same talking and demonstrating part with the 
chorus iu the Greek dramas ; a young man who is 
little more than a hystaiider; and Judas, the jmrse- 
henrer. Onr spni;e will not allow of our iuseriing 
the dialogue of these characters. It is given at 
length ill “ Popular Illivmes, Fire.sidc Stories, and 
Amusements ofScotland.” ‘ The actors fight, dance, 
and sing, and the finale, chanted by the whole party, 
is as follows:— 

* Blcsflcd bo the iimiftor o' ibis house, And tlic uiiKtresA AUa^ 

And ail tlie littlu babies that round the tablo grow; 

'J'hoir pockcU full of money, llie bottles full of Leer— 

A merry ChrwtmaB, giiiznrdd, and a hap|»y new year.” 

Mr. Sandys, in his volume of “ t’liristmas Carols,” 
IfiS.*!, transcribes a play called “.S. George,” which 
i.s still acted in Cornwall at the bcgiuuiug of the 
year, exactly after the manner of “ Galatian,” which 
it closely rescmblc.s. 'I’he principal characters, 
besides S. George and the ilr.igon, who is twice 
slain, ni-c a Turkish Knight and the King of Egypt. 
\Vc learn elsewhere, that other personages, as 
Father Christmas, the Doctor, nud the Hobby-horse, 
are sometimes introduced. S. Georye and the other 
tragic performers appear in tlieir shirt sleeves, and 
white trousers, much decorated with ribands and 
handkerchiefs, and each carries a drawn srvord or 
a cudgel in liis hand. They wear high caps of 
pasteboard, ornamented with small pieces of look¬ 
ing-glass, coloured paper, heads. Sic.; and several 
long strips of jiith, having small fragments of 
coloured cloth strung on them, usually hang dow n 
from the top of these head-dresses. Father Christmas 
is dbguiscd as an old man. He w ears a large 
musk and wig, and brandishes a club, with wluch 
ho ju'eserves order among the spectators: the 
Doctor, w ho is generally the merry-andrew of the 
pieccrhas a wig, three-coroered hat, and painted 
face: the Hobby-horse wears a representation of a 
horse’s hide; nud the other comic characters are 
attired according to fancy. Some imagine that the 
play of S. George has reference to the time of the 
Crusades, and was invented by the warriors of the 
cross on their return from Palestine, in memory of 


(1) Edited ty W. A K. Chainbcru. 
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their conflicts. The following is one of the Tcrsions 
of this Tcnerable drama: — 

BATTLE OF S. GEORGE. 

One qf the party etepe in, crying owl — 

Room, room, brave gallants, room; 

Withik tibis court 
I do tmort. 

To ijhow some sport 
And pastime, 

.i^ntlemeu and ladies, in the Christmas time. 

1^, thie prologue, old Christuss fiieks into the 
room, singing — 

Here comes I, old Father Christmas; 

Welcome, or welcome not, 

1 hope old Father Christmas 
Will never bo forgot. 

I was bom in a rocky country, where tliere was no 
wood to make me a cradle; I was rocked in a stouring 
bowl, which made mo round-shouldered then, and I am 
round-shouldered still. 

He then capers abotU fur a short time, and then 
departs wiA mis speech :— 

Who went to the orcliai-d, to steal apples to make 
gooseberry pies against Christmas 1 

Enter Torkisii Kkioht, saying — 

Here comes I, a Turkish Knight, 

Come from the Turkish land to light; 

And if S. George do meet rao here, 

1 ’ll try his courage without fear. 

Enter 8. Gborge, saying — 

Here comes I, S. George, 

That worthy champion l)old, 

A nd, with my sword and spear, 

I won three crowns of gold. 

1 fought the dragon bold. 

And brought him to ti>e slaughter; 

By that I gained fair Sabra, 

The King of Egypt’s daughter. 

Tcr&isu K-Nionr. 

Saint George, I pray be not too bold—- 
If thy blood is hot, i’ll soon make it cold. 

S. Qeorub. 

Thou Turkish Knight, I pray forbear. 

I’ll make thee dread my sword and spear, 
[They fight until the Turkish KNionTyi/fL.] 

8. GronoR. 

I have a little bottle, which goes liy the name of 
Elicum.pane. 

If the man is alive, let him rise and fight again. 

The KniaHr here rises on one knee, and emleurours to 
continue the conflict, but is again stricken down, and 
says — 

Oh I pardon mo, S. George; oh ! pardon me, I crave ; 
Oh! pardon me this once, and I will be tby slave. 

S. GsonGK. 

I never will pardon a Turki.sh Kniglit, 

Therefore, arise and try thy might. 

ITie Krioht rises, and they again fight, till the Ksioirr 
receives a heavy Mow, and then drops on the ground 
as dead: upon which 8. Georqe inquires, 

is there a doctor to be found 
To cure a deep and deadly wound 1 

Enter Doctor, saying. 

Oh ! yes, there is a doctor to bo found 
To cure a deep and deadly wound. 

8. Georos. 

What can you eurc ? 


Doctor. 

I can cure the itch, the palsy, and gout; 

If the devil’s in him, I ’ll pull him out. 

77te Doctor then performs the curt, with sundry gri¬ 
maces, and 8. Groror and the Elinosi again encounter, 
when the latter is knocked down and Iqft for dead. 
Then another performer enters, and on seeing the 
dead body, says. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

If uncle Tom Pearce won’t have him, aunt Molly must. 
[T7te hobby-horse here prances in and eairies off the 
body. 

Enter Ol» SijuinE, saying, 

Here comes 1, old old Squire, 

As black as any Friar, 

As ragged as a colt, 

To leave fine clothes for malt. 

Enter Huimun, saying — 

Here comes I, old Ilub-lnib-bub-bub, 

Upon my shouidera I carries a club. 

And in my hand a fiying-pan; 

8o, am I not a valiant man 1 
Enter the Box-iioluer, loho says, 

Here comes I, great head and little wit, 

Put your hand in your pocket and give what you think 
fit. 

Gentlemen and ladies, sitting down at your case, 

Put your hands in your pockets and give what you 
please. 

8. OnoEGE. 

Gentlemen and ladies, the sport, is .almost ended, 

Come, pay to the box, it is highly commended; 

The box it would speak if it had but a tongue ; 

Come, throw in your money, and think it no wrong. 


The characters generally finish with a dance, or 
sometimee a song or two is introduced. In some 
of the performances two or three other tragic 
heroes take a part. 

New-year’s day is observed throughout Scotland 
u ith much festivity. “ T'ill a recent period,” says 
a writer above cited, “ this festivity approached to 
license; and, from the frantic merriment which 
reigned in most minds, the time was called the 
Daft (i.e. mad) Days. But now these follies are 
much corrected.” The Scotch also festively cele¬ 
brate the first Monday in the new year, and call it j 
Handsel Monday. \ 

The first of January is kept in Germany as a | 
complete holiday. Tliere is service at the churches; | 

Imsiness is at a stand; and, like Christmas-day, it j 
is lar more observed than Sunday. 


SOME PAS.SAGEH IN THE HISTORY OF A ; 

REMARKABLE ORGAN. i 

I WAS still but a child, a child of sixteen—[it is a \ 
German musician who speaks]—when I believed myself \ 

master of the art. I was young; and, as my violin i 

yielded a thousand pleasing sounds to the touch of my 
bow, I thought I had little more to learn. Happy pre- j 
sumption of youth ! My violin was dear to me aa my | 

life; and I the more willingly gave myself up to Biis j 

passion for music, that I, in my ignorance, believed that ; 
I was every day approaching perfection. _ i 

However. 1 was not the only one infatuated with the 
same musical ardour in our little German town. Many 
lads of my own age abandoned themaelves to this 
mania; and wo soon formed a band among ourselves. 

All our neighbours came three or four times a week to 
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ay ftther'i house to listen to our concerts; for we gave 
them more musio than they could attend to in one 
evening. They listened, praised, and admired us to oiir 
heart's content. 

One evening in autumn the air was calm and serene, 
the sky was clear, time appeared to fly slower than usual, 
and even our violins seemed to share the balmy sweet¬ 
ness that reigned around; when suddenly a man of most 
singular appearance entered my father's hall, in which 
we were ail assembled. He wore an old-&shi<tned pair 
of purple-velvet trousers, which were almost threadbare f 
his woollen stockings were cross-barred blue; his shoes, 
which could scarcely be seen, were ornamented with 
silvw bijckles. This fantastic costume was completed 
by a light green coat, with large glittering brass but^ 
tons; above which was an immense black cravat; and 
above the cravat a most melancholy fhee, round which 
hung a profiision of long curly bait His countenance 
was particularly grave; out his eyes were sporkling and 
intelligent. He entered my father's house without being 
announced; and, observing a vacant place in the comer 
of the hall, beside my pretty cousin Nanrel, he seated 
himself; a^r which ho assumed an attentive air, to 
listen to the concert. But the presence of Uiis stranger 
struck us all with unutterable and indescribable fear. 
He was hardly seated beside mj pretty Nanrel, when 
we all played out of tune. In vain my father, who was 
a clever musician, hastened to our assistance : he could 
do nothing. Then the stranger advanced towards me ; 
and, with rather a stern air, said, ‘ Young man, your 
ardour leads you too far; you are attached to a bow 
which is too brilliant for you; it is an instrument which 
the inexperiencod should not touch, lest they burn their 
fingers.' However, the stranger picked up the bow, 
which had fallen from me in luy confusion, and taking 
the violin from my hands, began to play. Then, indeed, 1 
felt myself more humbled than ever; but I also felt en¬ 
raptured at the delightful music. Such exquisite, admir¬ 
able harmony, which seemed to descend from Heaven! 
and oh, what plaintive, melodious notes the violin 
yielded to the stranger's touch ! It was as if an invisil)Ic 
soul, concealed in that echoing wood, was suddenly 
awakened by a ray from on high. When the stranger 
had laid down the instrument, we all still appeared to 
listen to him. My father was the first who took his 
hand; and, in the most kind and respectful terms, bade 
him welcome. Nevertheless, he resumed his natural 
modesty, and blushed .for the praises bestowed upon 
him. At length the crowd took leave; and my father, 
the stranger, and I, were alone. 

We knew that there was to bo, in our little town, in 
that very month of September, a meeting of all the great 
German masters, who wished to form in it a good and 
useful musical association; and, we naturally concluded 
that the stranger was a new master, who had just arrived 
to 1» present at the meeting; and, as my father was pre¬ 
judiced in his favour, he offered him the hospitality of 
his house; which he gratefully accepted. Behold then 
our ^aest; behold him sealed at our table, and at our 
flrc-side, as if he wei-c my father's brother. Simple, good, 
and wise he certainly was; and, whenever the conversa¬ 
tion turned on that great and inexhaustible topic, the 
manufacture of musical instruments, their improvcnionts, 
their intricacies, and all the ingenious coutrivanecs ne- 
cessaiy to attain the desired end, the stranger was almost 
unable to restrain himself. 

Such was the life we led for about a fortnight; lavish¬ 
ing on our esteemed guest all the care and kindness he 
merited. We paid sfrict attention to his instructions, 
ud blessed him from our hearts fur all his counsels. 
Often would he say to ns, “ Young men, love music; it 
18 the fijod of the soul: it can teach us the end of life : 
It is the immortality of this Tvorld.” Thus he used to 
»p^; but if, aceidentally, he saw a stranger coming to 
the house, he would fly into the garden: he liked to be 
or at least, alone with us. 

One day, however, it happened that a friend of my 


father's, named Kurts, arrived. He was a rich timber- 
merchant, in the environs. To tell the truth, this good 
man, Kurtz, was no favourite of mine; he was rich, and 
generous; knew how to sell his goods at a high price, 
and to purchase at the very cheapest ratein short, ho 
was a man of the world, and quite out of my line, as the 
son of an artist, and one who liked the society of artists 
only. At the sight of the timber-merchant, our guest 
hastened into the g.wlen: but Kurtz had already seen 
and recognised him, and followed him with his Q'e. 

“ Who is this you have staying with you 1 ” said he to 
my father;—“you have a singular guest, upon my word; 
and, indeed, I should rather know that lie was at the 
bottom of the sea, than in your house.” 

“ You know him, then,” exclaimed my father, with ill- 
disgnised curiosity. 

“Yes, I do know him !” said Mr. Kurtz; “he re¬ 
sided a long time in my village; his name is Bezo; 
he is a carpenter, an odd sort of man, who thinks hut 
little of the thinm of this lil'e. Soirc time ago, when 
the organ of our church lost its sound, the coinmitteo re¬ 
solved to get a new one. Your guest, Beze, soon came 
and offered his services; he undertook to construct the 
organ alone, at his own expense ; he deinuiKlcd only the 
materials : his air was tliat of one who perfectly under¬ 
stood his business; and bis offer being, on the whole, 
verj- reasonable, it was ncccptcd. Ho then sot to work; 
m,ado and rc-mado many things ; exerted all tlio powe-is 
of his mind and body, night and day: ho neglected his 
meals, so ardently did he apply hitn.self to his task. At 
length it was finished. The organ resoundetl throughout 
tlic church. No one had ever heard anything linlf so 
beautiful. People came from all parts to admire this 
inaster-iiicce of .art; every person of rank in the neigh¬ 
bourhood hastened to see it; and the villagers wfre all 
in anxious expectation. Beze, in the mean time, ex¬ 
plained to us the iiiechanisiu of his instrument; ho 
entered into the most minute details, and clearly proved 
all his propositions. Soon, however, the old organist of 
the parish, who was quite bcsidehiMisclfwithjoy,rHHhcd 
from the croual, impatient to show us what iie could do 
on the heautifiil new iustniinent; 1ml the instrument, 
alas! refused to soiiml ! Then, a thousand bitter 
sareiisms were showered on the unfortunate artificer; 
and, with one voice, his organ was condemned. There 
w:x.s a great tumult in the church. Bozo, however, was 
not intimidated by it. He went out, ciustiiig an ironical 
look around, as if be had produced a master-pieec of art, 
whose merits we were ton ignorant to ni)preeiatc. .Such, 
my dear friend, is the illu.sti-ious guest whom you havo 
received into your house.” 

Thus simke Mr. Kurtz. I know not what more ho 
might havo said, for 1 could not stay any longer to hear 
my friend spoken of in that manner. I wont to geek him 
in the garden, and found him sitting on the grass, in Ids 
usual place, under the shade of an old apple-tree. 

IVhen he saw me, he beckoned me towards him. 
“ Look," .said lie, with a voice of deep emotion, “ look at 
the sun, sett iiig in all his splendour; the least cloud may 
obscure the briglitness of his glory: so it is with the 
mmi of genius; the prejudices of an ignoramus may, for 
awliile, tarnish his fame, luit llio first breeze dispels the 
cloud.” 

I was much struck with those melancholy words, ami 
strove to cheer my friend. “Oh ! ” said ho to me, “I 
fe.ir nothing; my mind can no longer be distractod by 
the vulgar. 1 know very well that it ia no oaay matter to 
fu<'cced all at once; and that anticipation is everything 
in this world; all attempts at perfection are sure to Imi 
repiulscd by men at first; but I am convinced that, 
under Goa, time sots all to rights. That beautiful 
organ which I built, that great work of my liands, pos¬ 
sesses a soul; but a man must be foun<l who can awake 
tliatslecpingspirit: itisbuttbe story of Alexander's horse, 

which no one could mount but Alexander.”-And when 

if. grew dark, “ Come,” said he, " come, my son, let iw to 
our violin.” 
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degrees, hoircver, our town was enlivened by many 
tizanMTB. The time for the meeting of the musical ae> 
BodaUon being arrived, masters hastened thither in 
crowds from all parts of the world; and the inhabitants 
of the country vied with each other in hospitalities 
worthy of such great names. Music constitutes the 
pride and happiness of our beloved Germany ! Evciy 
celebrated musician who arrived was receive as if he 
were a king; the entrance of each was a triumphal pro* 
cession, formed by ardent admirers, who eagerly crowded 
to behold and to applaud them. Wc hastened to the spot 
by which these gmt masters were to pass, that we might 
see them, and add our voices to the general shout of 
welcome. Wc saw all the celebrated professors arrive, 
one after the other: Grown, that inexhaustible genius, 
whose productions were original, because from the heart ; 
Furseh and Hass, his two faithful companions; the 
youn^ Gassman, whose future glory Germany already 
anticipated; and then a courier from Gluck, whose in- 
voluntaiy absence from this reunion of the arts, waa 
deplored by him in a letter to his pupils, breathing the 
most ardent wishes for the success of German art 

These OTcat professors had all the simplicity which 
ever marks true genius; their meetings were held in 
public, and were open to all. I, timid as I was, could 
not absent myself; I glided between the tablc.s, and 
seated myself in an obscure corner, and there, for whole 
hours, I listened, as, alternately, they spoke of the art 
to which their lives were devoted, with my eyes fixed on 
their nobly intellectual countenances. Occasionally, 
these great men interrupted their conversation, to pass 
around some old German wine, which made glad their 
hearts. 

One evening, when they sverc all assembled, and 1 
was at my usual post, lisleuing to them, their conver¬ 
sation happened to turn on the stranger. Each told 
what he knew of this musician, who so mysteriously 
end^voured to escape notice. 

“ It sliall never be said," exclaimed Graum, “ that wc 
did not recognise a man of genius, who shrinks from 
notice. My friends, we will insist on his coming to 
make one amongst us; he shall take his gloss with 
us, and partake of all our social pleasures." . 

Then I quietly advanced into the middle of thegrou}i. 
" My masters,” said I, meekly, “ the man of whohi you 
speak, is indeed a true genius; but vain will be your 
invitation, he will not come.” 

All repeated in astonislimcnt, “ he will not come!” 
then overwhelmed me with questions, and listened 
attentively to my answers. 1 related to them the his¬ 
tory of the organ in the neighbouring village; how no 
person was able to play it; and how unutterably this 
fiiiluro affected my poor friend. 

When the masters heard tliis account, they were seized 
with intense interest. "My friends,” said Qrawn, "as 
to-morrow will bo Sunday, let us go early in the morn¬ 
ing to examine this organ, which refuses to sound; 
that will be a strange instrument that will resist the 
united efforts of so many professwrs!” 

At those words, Hass and Pursch rapturously ap¬ 
plauded them. Leidman added, that ho would con¬ 
sider on tho means of inducing the mysterious workman 
to meet them in tho organ-loft; but the young Gass¬ 
man exclaimed, with a deep sigh, " My friends, there is 
one man in the world who could produce sounds from 
stones. Oh I where art thou, Emimnuel Bach, our 
divine master 1” 

On retiring, the party renewed their promises of 
meeting in the organ-loft tho next day. 

The fbllowing morning dawned in full beauty; the 
sun was rising over the little church that contained the 
organ, when two pedestrians entered the building by 
the door of the comoteiy. One of these men was in the 
prime of life; his high forehead denoted deep thought¬ 
fulness, and bis large blue eyes shone forth with ra¬ 
diance; hia companion wasa ^y, good-homoiircd look¬ 
ing man, with a vety jovial face. 


" Master,” said he, “ why do you thus stop oo year 
route 1 the meeting of the great professors wUi be over 
before you arrive." 

{ " Let us go in, my child,” replied he; " de you not 

remember that a traveller told ns yesterday of a myste¬ 
rious organ in this little church, that cannot be played 1 
that traveller called the organ the work of a madman; 
perhaps Heaven has sent me to prove it to be the pro- 
auction of a genius. You offer up your morning praver; 
it may be I shall accompany it on this organ; implore 
a blessing on it, and on all hero below.” 

The master seated himself before the organ; soon the 
little church was crowded ^ the pious worshippers, 
who come to rarly servioe. The neat masters, fiuthfiii 
to the appointment they had made the previous even¬ 
ing, entered the building, and, os the priest ascended 
the altar, they knelt in prayer. Suddenly, a sound, as 
if from heaven, made we little church re-echo; the 
most divine, the mo.st harmonious melody was produced 
from the hitherto silent organ. Had the worshippers 
heard an angel, they could not have been more amazed. 
Each of the masters raised his head, anxious to discover 
which one among them had gone to pla^ the or^, 
and wem confounded at seeing all kneeling in their 
places. Tile priest himself was seized with secret 
fear. Meanwhile tho organ, touched by an inspired 
genius, was alteniatcly grave, sublime, melancholy, 
impas-sioned, and plaintive ; now flute-like; now thun¬ 
der itself; now praises to God; now terror to man. 

All listened, admired, and remained prostrate. 

In that crowd, one man alone stood erect; it was the 
stranger. He was near the altar,leaninga^inBtapillar; 
lie looked np at the organ, his now living work; or, ! 
rather, he looked up to heaven. At last, then, his great 
tiiuiight was given to tiic world ; at last there was full 
revelation. He wept not, he prayed not; he believed 
himself the sport of a dream; he was the happiest of all 
that happy excited throng. When he saw that all eyes 
were fixed on him with admiration; he went out of 
the ehiirch witli hasty steps, and the service con¬ 
tinued. 

When service was over, the masters pressed towards 
the organ, to ascertain who the angel was that had 
called it into life. The door opened, and with one 
voice they exclaimed, " Emmanuel Bach!—Emmanuel 
Bach!” 

It was indeed Emmanuel Bach. "Good morning, 
my friends,” said he; “ you see your brother arrived; 
but where is the man of genius who has made this oiganl 
Where is he, that i may embrace him, or, rather, tlmt 
I may throw myself at his fectl" 

Tl^e professora answered, " that he was some invi¬ 
sible being. But come, dear master,” said they, " come 
and Ineakfast with ns at the sign of St. Cecilia” 

lu the evening, Emmanuel Bach, and Grawn, walked 
in my fatlier's garden. Eagerly did they seek the 
stranger. At length they found him under Us favourite 
tree; but, oh heavens! in what a state I My poor 
friend's bead was inclining against the tree; Us eyes 
were still open, vaguely seeking the last rays of the set¬ 
ting sun; his hands were extended on hU knees, and 
ills fingers moved, as if about to play tho ormm; and 
the palpitation of his heart alone announced that he 
yet lived. 

I flung mj'self on my knees before my friend; Emma¬ 
nuel Bach did the same, while Grawn supported his 
head. We called him; he opened his eyes, and per¬ 
ceiving the strangers, exclaimed, “ Ahl yon are here, 
my masters I.... Ah ! you are here, Enunaattol Bdoh I 
.... You I.... this morning.... Oh I pardon mepif 
I do not treat you with all due respect;.... it is' 
ail over.... this sudden happiness has killed me .;.. 
the sound of my beautiful organ was my deoth-kneU—-I 
am dying I” 

The two masters placed themselves at each side of ^ 
poor mechanic. “ Yes,” said he, “ I can die now, with 
Grawn at my left, Emmanuel Bach at my right.” Ifhen. 
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tandnjf i«WArdii me, he extended his hand—" Adieu, 
my eon," ho; " you, my maeters, bless mo!” 

With the last jw of the setting sun, tho soul of my 
friend departed, llie sweet twilight cast a silvery shade 


over that noble countenance! It seemed as if all around 
were hushed into silence, to listen to the few stnuns of 
a simple melody, in which was exhaled tho last breath 
of the stranger. 



PALM LEAVES. 


IV.—ABDALLAH 

The name of Ileliiu is still fiunous through all 
the eastern parts of the world, lie is called among 
the Persians, even to this dav, Ilcliin the great 
physician. He was acquainted with all the powers 
of simples, understood all the influences of the 
stars, and knew the secrets that were engi-aved on 
the seal of Solomon the son of David. Heliin was 
•also governor of the Black Palace, and chicT of the 
physicians to Alnarcschin the great king of Persia. 

Alnareschiu was one of the greatest tyrants that 
ever reigned, lie was of a suspicious and cruel 
nature, having put to deatli, upon very slight 
jalousies and surmises, many of his queens and 
his sons, whom he suspected to have conspired 
against his life. Being at length wearied with the 
exercise of so many cruelties in his own family, and 
fearing lest the whole race of caliphs should be en¬ 
tirely lost, he one day sent for Ilclira, and spoke to 
him after this manner: “ Ilclim,” said he, “ I have 
long admired thy great wisdom, and retired way of 
Uvmg. I will now shew thee the entii'c confidence 
which I place in thee. I have only tw o sons re¬ 
maining, who arc as yet but infants. It is my 
design that thou take them home with thee, and 
educate them as thy own. By this means shall the 
line of caliphs be preserved, and my children suc¬ 
ceed after me, without aspiring to my throne w hilst 
I *mj^et alive,” 

“ The words of my lord the king shall be obeyed," 
said Helim. After which he bowed, and went out 
of the king's presence. He then received the chil¬ 
dren into bis own house, and bred them up with 
him in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 'I'he 
young princey loved and respected Helim as their 
wher, and made such improvement under him, that 
by the age of one-and-twenty they were instructed 
in all the learning of the East. The name of the 
^est was Ibrahim, and of the youngest Abdallah. 
Tncylived together in such perfect friendship, that 
to this day it is sud of intimate friends, that they 
live togeUier like Ibrahim and Abdallah. 


AND BALSORAH. 

Ilclim had an only child, w ho w as a girl of an 
excellent disposition and a must beautirul person. 
Her father omitted nothing in her education that 
might make her the most accomplished woman of 
lier age. As the young princes were in a manner 
excluded from this rest of the world, they frequently 
conversed with this lovely virgin, who had been 
brought up by her father in the same course of 
knowledge and of virtue. Abdallah especially 
grew, by degrees, so enamoured of her conversa¬ 
tion, that be did not think be lived when he was not 
in company w itb bis beloved Balsora, for that was 
tlic name of the maid. The fame of her beauty was 
so great, that at length it came to the ears of tho 
king, who, going to visit the young princes his sons, 
demanded of Ilclim tho sight of Balsora his fliir 
daughter. The king was so struck with her beauty 
and behaviour, that he sent for Helim the next 
morning, and told him it was now his design to re¬ 
compense him for all bis faithful services; and that, 
in order to it, he intended to make his daughter 
queen of Persia. Helim knew too well the fate of 
those who had been thus odvanced before, and 
could not hut be aware of the secret love which 
Abdallah bore his daughter, 

“ Far be it," says he, ” from the king of Persia to 
contaminate the blood of the caliphs, and join him¬ 
self in marriage w ith the daughter of his physician.” 

The king, however, would hear of no excuses; 
and immediately ordered Balsora to be sent for into 
his presence, keeping the father with him, in order 
to make her sensible of the honour which he de¬ 
signed her. Balsora, who was too modest and 
humble to think that she had made such an impres¬ 
sion on the king, was a few moments after brought 
into his presence as he had commanded. 

Upon nearing the honour which he intended her, 
she fainted away, and fell down as dead at his feet, 
Helim wept; and, after havin;^ recovered her out of 
the trance into which she bad fallen, represented to 
tho king, that so unexpected an honour was too 
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ereat to have been communicated to bet all at once; 
out that, if he pleased, he would himself prepare 
her for it. The king bid him take his own waj^, 
and dismissed him. Balsora was conveyed again 
to her father’s house, where the thoughts of Ab¬ 
dallah renewed her affliction every moment; inso¬ 
much that at length she fell into a raging fever. 
The king was informed of her condition by those 
that saw her. Helim, finding no other means of 
extricating her from the difficulties sha hfas in, gave 
her a certain potion, which 1^ hef Mleep, so 
that she was to all appearandi 4^' hing, 
when he was told that Balso)^ Ijrgs dead, told the 
father that, since it was known through the empire 
that Balsora died at a time when he designed her 
for his bride, it was his intention that she should 
be honoured as such after her death, that her body 
should be laid in tlie Black PalODej among tbosh Of 
bis deceased queens. 

In the meantime Abdallah^ Who had heard of 
the king’s design, was not less afflicted than his 
beloved Balsora. But Helim, some days after the 
supposed death of his daughter, gave the prince a 
potion of the same nature uith that which had laid 
asleep Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians to convey in 
a private manner the bodies of all the royal family, 
a little after their death, into the Black Palace; 
which is the repository of all who are descended 
from the caliphs, or any way allied to them. The 
chief physician is always governor of the Black 
Palace, it being his office to embalm and preserve 
the bodies. The Black Palace is so called from the 
colour of the building, which is all of the finest po¬ 
lished black marble. There are perpetually burn¬ 
ing in it five thousand everlasting lamps. It has 
also a hundred folding doors of ebony, which are 
each of them watched day and night, by a hundred 
slaves, who are to take care that nobody enters 
besides the governor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into this repository, an - at the appointed 
time received her outof the sleep into which she was 
fallen, took care, some time after, to bring that of 
Abdallah into the same place. Balsora watched 
over him, till such time as the dose he had taken 
lost its effect Abdallah w.a8 not acquainted with 
Helim’s design when he gave him this sleepy po¬ 
tion. It is impossible to describe the surprise, the 
joy, the transport he ivas in at his first awaking. 
He fencied himself in the retirement of the blest, 
and that the spirit of Balsora, who tie thought was 
just gone before him, was the first who came to 
congratulate his arrival. 

Helim, who was supposed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, visited the place very 
frequently. His greatest perjdexity was, how to 
get the lovers out of it, the gates being watched in 
such a manner ns 1 have before related. This con¬ 
sideration did not a little disturb them. At length 
lielim bethought liimself, that the first day of the 
fnll-muou, of the month ‘fizpa, was near at hand. 
Now it is a received tradition among the Persians, 
that the souls of those of the royal family who are 
in a state of bliss do, on the first full-moon after 
their decease, pass through the eastern gate of the 
Black Palace, which is therefore called the Gate of 
Paradise, in order to take their flight for that happy 
place, llclim, therefore, having made due pre¬ 
paration for this night, dressed each of the lovers 
ui a robe of azure suk, wrought in the finest looms 


of Persia, with a long train of linen mhSstm than 
snow, that floated on the j^ound behind them. 
Upon* Abdallah’s head he fiked a wreath of the 
greeneslimyrtle; and on BalSora’a a garland of the 
freshest roses. Their garments were scented with 
the richest perftimes of Arabia. Having thus pre¬ 
pared every thing, the ftill moon was no sooner up, 
and shining in all its brightness, but be privately 
openhd Gate of Paradise, and shut it after the 
same fflianer, as soon as they had passed through 
It. Thd aand pfslaves, who were posted at a little 
^tanOe noSAths gate, seeing two such beautiful 
appariUOflk, snowed themselves to advantage 
by thi light of the Ml moon, and being ravished 
with Ihs odonr that flowed from their garments, 
immedlkMy concluded them to he the spirits of the 
two jetSOns lately deceased. They fell upon their 
iheeS os they passed through the midst of them, 
and continued prostifate on the earth till such time 
as they were out of Bight. They reported the next 
day what they had seen; but this was looked upon 
by the king himself, and most others, as the com¬ 
pliment that Was usually paid to any of the deceased 
of his family. Helim had placed two of his own 
mules at about a mile’s distance from the Black 
I'cmple, on the spot which they had agreed upon 
for their rendezvous. Here he met them, and con¬ 
ducted them to one of his own houses, which was 
situated on Mount Khacan. The air on this moun¬ 
tain was so very healthful, that Helim had formerly 
transported the king thither, in order to recover 
him out of a long fit of sickness; which succeeded 
so well, that the king made him a present of the 
whole mountain, with a beautiful house and gardens 
that were on the top of it. In this retirement lived 
Abdallah and Balsora. They were both so fraught 
with all kinds of knowledge, and possessed with so 
constant and mutual an affection for each other, 
that their solitude never lay heavy on them. 
Abdallah applied himself to those arts which were 
agreeable to his manner of living and tlie situation 
of the place; insomuch, that in a few years he con¬ 
verted the whole mountain into a kind of garden, 
and covered every part of it with plantations, or 
spots of flowers. Helim was too good a father to 
let liim want any thing that might conduce to make 
his retirement pleasant. 

In about ten years after their abode in this place, 
the old king died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ibrahim, who, upon the supposed death of his 
brother, had been called to court, and entertained 
there as heir to the Persian empire. Though he 
was some years inconsolable for the death of his 
brother, Helim durst not trust him wito the secret, 
which he knew would have fatal consequences, 
should it by any means come to the knowledge of 
the old king. Ibrahim had no sooner mounted 
the throne, but Helim sought after a proper oppor¬ 
tunity of making a discovery to him which hetoew 
would be very agreeable to so generous a prince. 
It 80 happened, that before Helim found such an 
opportunity as he desired, the new king, Ibrahim, 
having been separated from his company in a chase, 
and almost fainting with heat and tmrst, saw him-r 
self at the foot of Mount Khacan; he imme^tely 
ascended the hill, and coming to Helim’s house, 
asked for some refreshment, llelim was at home; 
and, after having set before the king the choicest of 
wines and fruits, finding him woMcr^y pleased 
with so seasonable a treat, told him f^t the best 
part of his entertainment was to come; upon Which 
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jie opened to him the whole history of whet had 
past The long was at once astonished and trans¬ 
ported at so strange a relation; and s^ing his 
brother enter the room with Balsors in his ha^d, 
he leaped off from the 8o& on which %e sat, and 
cri^ out, " It is he! it is my Abdallah!’' Having 
said this, he fell upon his neck and wept. 

'J'be whole company for some time remained 
silent, shedding tears of joy. At length the king, 
after kindly reproaching Helim for depriving him 
so long of such a brother, embraced Balsora with 
the greatest tenderness, and told her, she should 
now be a queen indeed; for that Le would imme¬ 
diately make bis brother king of aU the conquered 
nations on the other side the Tigris. He easily 
discovered in the eyes of the two lovers, that instead 
of being transported vrith the offer, they preferred 
their present retirement to empire. At their request, 
tlierefore, he changed his intentions, and made them 
a present of all the open country as far ns they 
could see from the top of Mount Khacan. Abdallah 
continuing to extend his former improvements, 
beautified this whole prospect with groves and 
fountains, gardens and seats of pleasure, till it 
became the most delicious spot of ground within 
the empire, and is therefore called the Garden of 
Persia. This caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and 
i happy reign, died without children, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Abdallah, a son of Abdallah and Balsora. 
i Tliis was that King Abdallah who afterwards fixed 
I the imperial residence upon Mount Khacan, w hich 
1 long continued the favourite palace of the Persian 
j empire. 


I 


TABLE ETIQUETTE OP THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUKY. 

The following Jiill of Fare for the new year, quoted 
from a scarce book entitled “The Second Part of 
Youth's Behaviour, or Decency in Crmversation 
amongst Women,” 12mo, 1064, shows the kind of 
viands under which the tables of our ancestors 
groaned at this festive season. 

“ 1. Brawn. 2. A boiled capon with oysters 
and sausages. 3. A sirloin, or ribs of roasted beef. 
4. A roasted goose, b. Minced pies. 6. A roasted 
turkey. 7. A marrow' pie. 8. A made dish of bread 
imdding. 9. A roasted capon. 10. Larks, part¬ 
ridges, or woodcocks, which may be best provided. 
11. Lamb. 12. A tart of wardens or quinces. 
13. Tame pigeons. 14. A di'ied neat’s tongue. 
15. Anchovies.” 

In connexion with the above subject, and as 
illustrative of the progress of civilization and 
etiquette since the seventeenth century, we extract 
from the first part of the “ Youth's Behaviour,” 
A'c., certain amusing rules concerning 

“CAnniAtlE AT THE TABLE. 

“1. Being set at the table, scratch not thyself, 
and take thou heed as mncli as thou canst [not] 
to spit, cough, and to blow thy nose; but if it be 
ucet^, do it dexterously without much noise, 
turning thy face sidelong. 

“ 2. Take not thy repast like a glutton. 

“3. Break not bread with thy hands, but cut it 
tilth a knife, if it be not very little, and very new, 
and that all the others did the same, or the major 
port. 


“ 4. Cast not thyself upon the table with thine 
arms stretched even to thy elbows. And lean not 
thy shoulders, or thine arms, on their chair un- 
decently. 

“5. £at not with cheeks ftill, and with full 
mouth. 

“ 6. Sop not in wine, if thou be'st not the master 
of the house, or hast some indisposition or other.... 

“8. Taking salt, beware that thy knife be not 
greasy when it ought to be wiped, or the fork; one 
may do it neatly with a little piece of bread, or, 
as 111 certain places, with a napkin, but never with 
a wliole loaf..... 

“ 10. Blow' not upon thy meat, but if it be hot, 
stay until it be cola. .... 

“11. Smell not to thy meat, and if thou boldest 
thy nose to it, set it not afterwards before another. 

“ 12. Besmear not any bread round about with 
thy lingers, but when thou wilt cut some bread, 
wipe them first if they be greasv; therefore take 
heed, as nigh as thou canst, of iouliiig thy hands, 
or of greasing thy fingers, and, having a spoon or 
fork, make use of it, it becometh thee, according 

to the custom of the best bred. 

“ 14. One ought not to cast under the tabic, 
or on the ground, bones, parings, wine or such 
like things; notwithstanding, if one be constrained 
to spit something which was hard to chew, or 
whicli causeth irksomeness, then may one throw 
it dexterously ibrtli upon the ground, taking it 
decently with two fingers, or with the left hand 
half .shut, so that it be not a liquid thing; in such 
case one may more freely spit it on the ground, 
turning oneself, if it be possuile, somewhat aside, 

as hath been said here above. 

“12. It is uiulcccnt to soil the table clotli, and 
tliat which is worse, to clean one's face, or wipe 
away one’s sweat with the napkin, or with the same 

clean one's nose, one's trencher, or the dish. 

“ 26. Suck no bones, at least in such wise that 
one may hear it; take them not with two hands, 
but with one solely and properly. Gnaw them 
not, nor tear the flesh with thy teeth, as dogs do; 
blit make use of tbv knife, holding them with one 
liand, or rather with two fingers, as nigh as tliou 
canst. Knock no bones upon thy bread, thy tren¬ 
cher, to get out the marrow of them, but get out 

the marrow with a knife. 

“ 31. Cleanse not tliy teeth with a table clotli 
or napkin, or wiih thy finger, fork, or knife; muoh 
worse would it he to do so with thy nails, but use 
thy toothpick.” 


poetry. 

[In Ori.iiiial Pnetry, the N»ine, real or asr,umeil, of ihe 
is ijrintod ia Small Ca)iiUlis iintler lliu tide; in 
Soil! tiiiMs. it is jirinted iu Italics at the ciiil.J 

MY UUS,SET GOWN. 

BY J.1NE. 

M V russet gown is dear to me, 

Though years have patsed an ay 
Since my young heart beat joyously 
Beneath Us folds of grey: 

No jewels hung around my nerh, 

Or glitter'd in my hair, 

With Hglitsome step I tripp'd along, 

Mjr spirit knew no care j 
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Xh« rose! new my window crept. 

And shed their ewecte around; 

Hwd waa the bed on which I siept, 

But yet niy aleep was sound. 

My russet gown I laid aside, 

For one of rich brocade; 

1 thought, in my simplicity, 

Its charm could never fade; 

I left the cot where 1 had pass'd 
Siy happy childhood yeais, 

1 left my aged father sad, 

My mother was In tears ; 

I left them for a wealthy hotuc, 

To be a rich man’s bride, 

And thought that splendour would alone 
For lo.is of all beside. 

My russet gown, when next 1 gazed 
Upon its sombre hue, 

It brought a lesson to my, heart 
As sad as it was ti ue; « 

Its simple meekness seemed to mock 
My silks and jewels'gay, 

And bore my wandering thoughts to those 
Dear friends so far away. 

1 felt how fleeting were the joys 
That wcaltli alone can l)U>, 

And for my humble cottage borne 
My bosom heav’d a sigh. 

My russet gown I still lias c kept 
To cheek my growing pride, 

A true, though silent monilor, 

My folly to deride. 

And when I met with faithless friends 
Among the giddy throng. 

Whom vice and pleasure in their tiain 
Drag iieedlessly along, 

I feel bow gladly 1 would give 
My coach and bed of down. 

Once more in sweet content to live. 

And wear my russet gown. 


KMlGItAXT’S SONG. 

Once more let it sparkle and gladden the l.c.irt! 

Adieu, loves and friendships! and now we must juirt: 
Farewell, llien, ye mountains, yc scenes of my lioiiie t 
A power resistless impels me to ream. 

The sun in the heavenly fields knows no stay; 

O’er land and o'er ocean he rides far an ay; 

The waves linger not as they roll on the sand. 

And the storms in their fury sweep over tlio land. 

The bird on the light fieecy cloud sails along. 

And sings in the distance his dear native song; 

Through woodland and pasture the youth must go fui Ih, 
And roam, like his mother, the wondering earth. 

The birds he once knew in the fields of his home 
Come flying to greet him o’er ocean’s white foam ; 

And the flowers of his chlldllood salute him once more. 

In the breezes that brcatlie from his far native shore. 

The songsters of home still around Itim to charm. 

The flowers love planted still breathing their bairn, 

Fsriy loves and old friciidsliips still pressintt Itis liand, 
His home is around him, tliuugh far lie the land. 

Front the Gtrnian nf Kiiriur, 


ittiscdlnnEous. 


1 Iiavc liere made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nolhtng of my own, but tlic string tliat lies 
them.”— Montaigne. _ 

. AN AFFECIIKO AKliCDOTJ!. 

A coKPOKAt of the rifle brijfade,/or rMing a Spaniard 
of some bread, was tried by a drum-head court-martial, 
and brought out immediately afterwards for punishment. 
When the brigade was fonped, and the unhappy cor¬ 
pora), who, till then, bore an cxecllcnt elwraeter, was 


placed in the centre of the square, close to the triangle,— 
the general said, in a stem voice, “ Strip, sir.” The 
corpora^never uttered a word tUl actually tied up, when, 
tjirning big head round, as fiir as his himailiating posi¬ 
tion enabled him, ho said in a fim and respectful voice, 
“ General Crawford, spare mo.” The general replied, 
“ It cannot be ; your crime is too groat," The unhappy 
man, who was sentenced to be reduced to the pay ami 
rank of a private soldier, and to receive two hundred 
lashes, 'Ihen added, “ Oh, general! do you rocollect when 
we were botli taiccn prisoners in Buenos Ayres? IVc 
were confined with others In a sort of pound. Yon sat 
on my knapsack, fatigued and diuugry. I sliarod my 
la.st iiiscuit with 3 ’on—on that occasion you shook me 
liy tlie hand, swearing never to forget my kindness -it 
is now ill j our power. You know that when I com¬ 
mitted the act for which I am now made so humiliating 
a sjiectaele to my comrades, wj had been short of rations 
for some time.” Not only the general, but the whole 
square was affocted by this address. The bugler, who 
stood behind the corporal, then, on a nod from tlic 
bugle-mtyor, inflicted the first lash, which drew Idood 
from as brave a fellow as ever carried a musket. Tlic 
general started, and turning hastily round, said, *• Wlio 
ordered that bugler to flog? Send him to drill! send him 
to drill! take him down! take him down! I remember 
it w'cll!” all the time pacing up and down tlic square, 
wiping his face w’ith his handkerchief, tiydng to hide 
emotions that were visible to tho whole square. After 
recovering his noble feeling, the gallant general uttered, 
with a Iirokcn accent, “ Why does a brave soldier lilte 
you commit these crimes?’’ Then beckoning to his 
orderly for his horse, he mounted and galloped off. In 
a few days the corporal was restored to his rank, and I 
saw him a j'car afterwards a respected serjeant. Had 
the poor fellow’s sentence been carried out, a valuable 
soldier would liave been lost to the service, and a good 
man converted into a worthless one. 

A SMALL PHESEKT. 

'‘I WILL give you my head,” exclaimed a pci'son to 
3loiitc.s(|uicii, “ if e'.’ciy word of the story 1 have related 
is not true." “ 1 accept your offer,” said the president; 
•• jive.-‘cnt.s of small value si.rcnglhcn the boiwls of fricud- 
hliip, and should never be refused.” 
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Every mile of railway takes eight acre.s of good land. 
Tile 1,800 milc.-i already existing, and 20,000 miles im¬ 
pending, w’iJl require the suugquautitj’of 114,000 acres, 
without reclaiming any from other roads or canals. 

J.et not any one say he cannot govern his passions, 
nor liindcr tiicm from breaking out and carrying him 
into action; for what he can do before a prince or a 
great man, ho can do alone, or in the presence of God, if 
he will.—i/ocl’c. 

Natore has perfections, in order to show that she is 
tlio image of God; and defects, in order to show tliat 
she is only his image.— Pascal. 

To lie happy at Iiomo is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, tiie end to which everj’ enterprise and labour 
lends, and of which every desire prompts the prosecu¬ 
tion.— J o/iiisoit. 
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tJJe ^norji of l,fln£rtost. 

Sf‘r p/tnr IT^. 


KAILWA YS. 


“ God made the country, mid man made the town 
and man, in purauauce of hi» vocation, is now making: 
Railways, wiicreby, if we go on as wc liave been doing, 
we shall very soon be all town together, and the country, 
God’s work, bo fairly driven oft’ the field—abolished— 
blotted out from our sight and knowledge, as an object 
of affection and enjoyment. Physically, no doubt, it 
will still remain in its coarser utilitarian elements, as a 
necessary appendage to towns—a place in which to rear 
fat cattle for the shambles, and grow wheat for the bakers’ 
shops; there will still be grass and turnips and tim¬ 
ber, fields and farm-steadings, hedgcrow.s and liayataeks; 
and men must live there to look after ihoso things, so 
that the breed of bumpkins and clod-hopper.s will not 
altogether die out. But the cotmtiT/J —that glorious 
temple of God—so profusely strewed with the loveliest 
of His works—from which the eye drinks in such 
abundant draughts of beauty, steeping the semsea in 
delight, and filling the soul with love, gratitude, and 
peace—will be as much lost to the greater number 
of us, as if a thick cloud had settled down upon it, 
shrouding it in darkness for ever. 

It used to be our delight to feel that the country—not 
that which produces crops, and pays rent—hut that which 


I is beautiful to look iiiion, and whose air fills the lungs 
with health, and the heart with the sense of enjoyment, 
Hiur still an unappropriated jiossession, from which no 
grudging owner could shut out the very poorest of us. 
lie might forbid our feet to ti’ead upon his soil, but he 
could not for bid our eyes to look upon tho* beautiful 
objects with w'hich it was covered; he could not shut 
our cars to tire song of the birds, or to tho murmur of 
the brook, nor imprison the sweet scent which the 
lii-ec/.c bore upon its wing-s. These were ours as much 
as his; for the king’s high-way, at least, was open to ns, 
wliere wo could loiter as long os wo pleased, or as onr con¬ 
venience served, and where, from many a commanding 
point of view, we might copy, not on canvass or paper, 
but on our memory and heart, all tho loveliness of tho, 
secue, and carry it away with us as an imperishable jJos- 
session. Such was the enjoyment of Milton, in that 
delightful morning ramble of his:— 

" Straiehtmlne eye hath caught new pleisarei. 

While the landavape round it meaaurct; , 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often real; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers widej 
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Towers and battlements It secs 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees,* 

Where, peib^pf, some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

Who shall say that tho various features of this land¬ 
scape, the lawns and fallows, the flocks, the mountains 
with the clouds resting on their breasts, the meadows, 
the brooks, the rivers, the embattled towers, we^e not, 
at that moment, in so far as they ministered to the sense 
of beauty, (one of our richest sources of enjoyment,) as 
much a property to him whose eye they filled, as to the 
nominal owner, then, perhaps, prisoned to a sick cham¬ 
ber, or, if looking on them at all, viewing them with 
the cold unloving eye of familiar indiflerence 1 They 
who are commonly called owners, have sometimes the least 
shai-o of what is really worth having in their possessions. 
We have heard of a Highland minister, whose manse 
was situated in one of tho lovelJtet giens of which Scot¬ 
land can boast, and who used to be utterly bewildered 
by the admiration with which bis litlje paradise filled 
its froqucnt'visitors. “ What is it,” he would say, in 
reply to their exclamations of delight; " Och! what is 
it, but wood and water I" True, it was wood and water 
to him, and notliing more, like Peter Bell's primrose; 
wood which would not fetch much in the market, and 
water which lay between him and his walk to the 
parish church; that wag all be hod of it, though he lived 
there all the year, resembling in this not a few owners, 
wo rather suspect, of miny a lovely patch df God's earth, 
whose ownership is ctmfincd to its mere husk, its ca^ 
case, its dirty acro^—leaving its ethereal part—^its soul— 
that with which the spirit of a man can hold commu¬ 
nion, to the chance eecupation of each jpasser by; to 
whom nature bos given the faculty to seise upon and 
enjoy it. 

This is the property—the ohiy pfopoftyj alas! we can 
boast of—of which we oompliiin, that the present nge 
for connecting all towns Inth each other by iuUroaa^ 
is fast depriving us. Por what is a railroad, with all 
its furniture of engines and trains '! If it were merely 
a contrivance for enabling us to pass more swiftly than 
before from any one spot to any otlicr,—for empowering 
ns, if we pleased, and when we pleased, to do in one hour 
that which formerly consumed three or four, then it 
would be all right; it would be an important saving of 
time, and no loss of anj-thing else. Por, in that case, 
if we might travel fast, we might also, if we idcased, 
travel slow; and, at all events, fast or slow, wo might 
stop when wo pleased, and bo set down at what point 
We thought proper. We sliould still preserve our liberty; 
nor be compelled, because some dozen or two of men, 
whom we haijfe nothing to do with, arc impatient to 
reach Ijivorpool or Edinburgh next morning, to suffer 
ourselves lo be whisked from station to station, like Lap- 
land witches driving through the scud, that we may be 
landed in a few hours, dead or alive, as the case may ho 
-—it is an equal chance—at a place which we should 
have been quite well content not to have reached for a 
week. In a railroad, the stations arc eveiything; all 
that is intermediate is nothing. Its object is to j-calizo 
the extravagant prayer of the two lovers,— 

“Ye gods! annihilate but time and space!" 

Time it is, if not annihilating, at least attenuating to 
a mere shadow of its former dimension; and apace it is 
doing oil it can to reduce to a series of Nations, so as to 
make it resemble the dotted lines of which we read, as 
drawn in the plans deposited with the clerks of parlia¬ 
ment. Between each dot, for all wc can henceforth 
hope to know of the matter, there is a mere vacuity; as 
much BO to us as if we were transported from point to 
point in a moment of timo by an Eastern genie. What 
can a man know-or eiyoy of a country-, part of which he 
^sos under ground, part through cuttings which limit 
nis view to a few feet on each side of him; and, on 
which, whore he might see something, the attempt to 
look throws him back upon his seat with a sensation, as 


if myriads of humiitt thread Lad been drawn across Ids 
ayoballs 1 And, as for tho world on eitltvp aide of the 
tine, that sdil bea meref^7tt»teog»!ifa'--|il unexplored 
central Austi^ia, ^hh ji%e memory 

may survive for it few yeans, khd ibeh will be lost for 
ever. For what can we know of it 1 How can we ever 
see iti We dare never diverge, for the hundredth mrt 
of an inch, from the one immoveablo line through which 
we are propelled like a bullet through a gun-barrel. 

When' ail tho communications throu^out the coun¬ 
try are railroads, which is what we are now driving at, 
all modes of travelling, exflBpt one, will be utterly ex¬ 
ploded. Walking will be a forgotten pastime; riding an 
impossible achievement; and driving, whether in gig, 
chariot, or coach, an unattainable luxniy; for none 
of these are possible on | oiGfroaiL ), There will be no 
such thing known as takiim If eaey, or stopping to Ijjiok 
about one. How ean he do so, who travels as if he car¬ 
ried in bis pocket an eipress, hudorsed—“ Haste, haste, 
post haste—for thy life—for thy life—for thy life 1” For 
his life, indeed; for should he make one half-minute's 
pause, crash comes the up or down train thundering 
into him, and he is dashed off, to use Carlyle’s pet 
phrase, into infinite space. 

We shall Still be able to walk, ride, and drive on the 
old roads; bewever, and to foiter along them os much as 
we please, Bhall wo ^ Where will the old roads be when 
tfvery petty town is ^njiectcd with its next neighbour 
by a rail I bf whence wfU conic ^e money which is to 
keep them iip 1 The great traffic, to which wo are in¬ 
debted for our nphle toads—once tho pride and boast 
of the land—will all be absorbed by those leviathan 
wheel tradta, intersecting the country in cvciy direction, 
like so mmy unsightly gashes in a beautiful counte¬ 
nance ! Ma ali that will remain for other means of con- 
veyB4^, wlU te utterly insufficient to preserve our old 
frieiidt froin decay and ruin. The advantage of our 
good old roads was, that they served every purpose; 
that they were good for oil paces, from ten miles an hour 
to a mile a day—for all modes of travelling, from the 
mail-coach to the donkey's back. They were not the less 
fitted to answer the great purpo.ses of commerce, and to 
carry our busy merchants and dealers, and the products 
of our mines and looms, with speed and safety, to their 
several destinations, that they furnished accommoda¬ 
tion to less important wayfarers, and suffered them lo 
trudge along slowly, but in comfort, to their journey's 
end. The same expcn.se which was necessaiy for the 
purposes of the former enabled them to answer all the 
purposes of the latter. Good roads were required for 
business and commerce; land these were able to main¬ 
tain them; other travellers _ followed in their wake, 
reposed under their shadoWi and shared, at a compara- 
tivoly trifling cost. In that luxurious accommodation, of 
which one of tho greatest charms was, that no limit 
could be assigned to the extent to which it might used, 
and that those for whose use chiefly it was prepared and 
maintain^ suffered no diminution of thoir enjoyment 
of it, by its being used to the Mlcst extent by others. 
.Thos, uie l>usineBB of money-making went hand in hand 
with, and lent its powerful aid to, the supply of wants 
of a less exigent character, as well as to the pursuits of 
a refined and cultivated taste. But in nfifroads this 
alliance is broken up. Business and commerce travel 
sulkily by themselves, on roads which are fit for no 
use but theirs. In tho language of the Scotch proverb, 
they “ keep their own fishgutsfor their own sea-maws.” 
They must “go juhead;” and whoso, in traveUing, has 
other objects in view than going a-heod, or cannot afford 
to travel at the “ go a-head” price, must go elsewhere, 
and find or make roads which will answer his purpose. 
The old roads were like the old times, when the liberal 
expenditure of the manor-house fBrBiBhed> without 
any sensible increase of cost, food and shelter to aeiMns 
of hangers on and dependents; and when the relations 
between the wealthier and pwrer classes of the com¬ 
munity, regulated according to a less exact standard of 
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value givea and received than now, admitted of more 
feeling and sentiment—more kindness on the One hand, 
more gratitude on the other, and more attachmimt on 
bollL It is not mere fancy to ascribe an a^ogoua in¬ 
fluence to roads. The suncrabundance of one class of 
travellers overflowed for the benefit of oilers; and the 
poorer, or merely occasional users of the roads, got 
-more than their money's worth, while its great sup¬ 
ports had none of (beys taken away. The new roads— 
the rmls—resemble the modem times, in which servants 
are kept on board wages, the beggar is excluded from 
the kitchen as scrupulously os a housebreaker, and 
all charity is administered in the worichonse. Each 
man gets exactly what he can pay for, neither more nor 
less,- and as speed is an inseparable attribute of the 
system, ho who Miftnot tttjrHTor speed, or with whoso 
plans speedy travelling is inconsistent, is excluded 
altowther, not from them only, but, which is the un- 
kindest out of all, from all use of roads; for neither 
his means, nor tho extent to which he is to use them. 


will enable him to keep up roads for himself. Railroiid.s got to Nashville, he’d better talk about something 
arc a selfish, utilitariau, unpoetical, unsentimental de- else." Anv niiteeitde.nt imorohnlulitv i« » 

Vice, which exclude from travelling every idea hut that 
of mere locomotion. 


\Vc may be permitted to grumble ot that, the progress 
of which we are utterly powerless to impede, even sup¬ 
posing we seriously desired to do so. The advance of 
railroad communication, now that the moans of efl'cet- 
ing it haA'c boon developed, is a necessity, which no 
human power can overrule;— 

“ Its course will on 

The way it takes, cracking ten thuusaiul curbs 
Of more strong link asuiiiior, than can ever 
Appear in our impediment,'' 

or in that of any man whatever. All interests must 
necessarily seek for the liest way of aecomplishing their 
oivn ends; and we cannot exiicet that any one should 
forego an important improvement for the sake of an¬ 
other ; far less that the world should renounce a mate¬ 
rial posscssiou, bringing in a tangible revenue, for the 
sake of an ideal one, existing only in the world of sen¬ 
timent, and whose returns are not " palpable to fool¬ 
ing." There never yet was an improvement in any of 
the great commanding interests of society, which did 
not disturb and destroy numbcrle.ss dependent and 
pamitical interests—the swallows' nests in the cavc.s— 
which, however regarded with affection for the sake of 
their ossociations, wc cannot consider of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to warrant us in rejecting or retarding the im¬ 
provement. Our object must be to nreserve unhurt, 
as far as possible, amid all changes, the sympathies 
which the old modes of living and acting tended to 
cherish and keep alive. These possibly must seek for 
new objects, adopt now forms of expression, clothe them¬ 
selves in a new garb ; but in their essential licing they 
niay still remain unchanged. Tho power of investing 
external-objects with tlie robe of beauty, which is woven 
Md meserved in the inmost recesses of the soul, cannot 
M taken away from us by any change in the material 
forms of our existence. It may be depressed and 
cramped in its action, for a time, but it cannot lie de¬ 
stroyed, by external circumstances. It dc])cuds for fts 
preservation upon the mind itself. Agaimt the assault 
of outward enemies if, 

“ All incorruptitile, will on Its throne 
Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal muuld, 

Incajuihle of itoin, will aoon expel 
, Her miachlef, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious." 

It ^ only bo permanently injured by the dectu' of the 
feeling and Lre of beauty itself in tho sou!. Let that 
w preserved, (and to do so is, under every change of 
rareumstances, in our own power,) and place it 
Where wo ;>leBsc, it will find out objects for its 
cxereise. 


AMERICA AND HER SLAVE STATES. 

No. III. 

Mr. FEATHEnsTONiiACGH iiot only visdtod the 
piginy locality, but opened an nntoudied grave 
himself. 

"The skeleton was there, with an extremely thin 
cranium, without teeth; the bones wore surpneingiy 
small, and it was evident the body had been lud o^ts 
right side, and packed in earth. A smidl pot was under 
Oie neck, which crumbled in pieces on being touched; 
and I found a rib of a deer, with a snail AeU, that had 
also been put in the grave.” Vol. i. p. ISO. 

Whether pigmic.s or not, it Ls impossible for ns 
fo cletermme; and if Mr. F. did not favour the 
defender of the pigtny tiieory with more facta and 
arguments than he Ifas the readers of his volumes, 
wc do not wonder that he told our traveller, '* that 
he had just got the wivJng notion, and that when ho 


else." Any antecedent improbability in a pigmy 
race w(5 cannot sec, and it is liy no means such a 
wonder of creation ns the troglodyte race now ad¬ 
mitted to exist in Africa, that last link between 
men and brutes; a race scouted at when described 
by tlie father of history, and now allowed to have 
the knowledge and the j»oivcr of erecting huts such 
as tlie negro lives in, and to possess a mutilated 
speech, as a means of communicating with each 
other. 

Professor Troost, of Naslivillc, the geologist and 
ophiologist, tht: great gun of the State of Tennessee, 
w ho lias led the way in the patronage of physical 
science, is too good a skctim to be omitted, lie 
reminds us much of nu old school and college 
friend, in whose rooms you never felt perfectly 
sure that a green snake would not crawl up your 
leg, after wine, or a pet toad nestle itself in yonr 
cap. Our friend's pockets were generally the nesis 
of three or four glow-worms, end his hat, not un- 
fi'cquently, the cage of a bird. But to Professor 
Troost. 

I “His private room, ut his house, is full of snakes, 
fossils, turtles, birds, fishes, Indian relies, Ac. Ac., all 
thrown together in the greatest confusion. It makes no 
nial ter what it is, the doctor is such a confirmed virtuoso, 
that everything is fish that comes to his not. Evetyihiug 
of the serjicut kind he has a particular faifoy for, and has 
always n number of them, that he haPtamed, in bis 
pockets or under his waistcoat. To loll book in his 
rocking chair, to talk about geology, and pat tho head of 
a large snake when twining itself about his nock, is, to 
him, supremo felieity." Vol, i, pp. 194, 196. 

As may bo conjectured, the professor considers 
every one us little afraid of his crawling pots as 
himself. Otic day lie mounted tho top of a coach, 
with a hamper not over well secured, which he 
placed near a Baptist preacher. I'he latter was 
just about falling asleep, when a slight rustling 
woke him: he turned, and lo! besiw him, two 
rattlesnakes raised their cre.sts from the basket. 
Over went the preacher on to the driver, who 
jumped from the box immediately as he caught 
sight of the cause of the reverend gentleman's 
alarm. Out too turned tlie insides, as soon n« the 
origin of the hneule was known; whilst tho pro¬ 
fessor, all alone in his glory on the roof, quietly 
stripped off his great coat, and tied it down over 
the basket; with this consolatory advice to the 
startled passengers, “Gentlemen, only don't let 
dese poor things pltc you, and dey wont hoortyou." 
The life and adventures of old Mr. Ridley, the 
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Teanessee patriarch, is a most interesting account 
of the dangers and dMculties the early settlers had 
to encounter, at the time when the red man was in 
his vigour, and small-pox and rum had not broken 
down the old lords of the new world. The home¬ 
stead was then a fort, every settler was a tried 
warrior; and the females of a family were the 
armourers of the fort, like Mrs. Ridley, casting 
the bullets at the kitchen fire, while her husband 
and his co-defenders w ere pouring on the Indians 
from every available part of the block-house. Such 
a life as Mr. Ridley’s proves that the apparently 
highly coloured narratives of the novelist. Cooper, 
are but too true tales. In thosedays, the hunting 
grounds of the Indian were reclaimed to cultiva¬ 
tion by tillers of the ground who worked with their 
ride at their back, and their bright axe by their 
side. 

The late presidential election renders the fallow¬ 
ing account of Kentucky and its great man pecu¬ 
liarly interesting, when wo consider how far even 
so democratic a country as the states, follows the 
heels of its leader. 

“The Kentuckians are an enterprising, industrious, 
and united people; they inhabit a beautiful country, 
and cultivate a generous soil. With a magnificent river 
on their frontier, that can convey tiioir tobacco, pork, 
corn, and other various producHous, to every part of the 
earth; they seem .to have all the elements Within tliem- 
solvcs of permanent prosperity. The people, too, do not 
appear to have been demoralised by low demagogues to 
the extent that they have in sonic of the other states; 
and hence arc not so much under their influence, but 
mther listen to the precepts and emulate the examples 
of their superiors. Of these, the acknowledged leader is 
Henry Clay ; ids name, which is so very well known in 
the united States, operates as a talisman in Kentucky. 
There is not a man in the state but is proud of Mr. Clay 
as a Kentuckian. Indeed, identified ns all his interests 
are with the state, being the most extensive farmer, the 
most spirited improver of all the breeds of cattle, horses, 
and mules, the most affable of men to all ela-sscs, and 
having an established reputation for undaunted pcr.sonal 
courage, and never iiaving been known to do a mean 
action, either in his public or private capacity, whilst, 
during his long political career, ho has boon conspicuous, 
above almost all his fellow citisens, for active and 
shining talent^ it is not surprising that his character 
should have nipc an impression on the people, and that 
they should,their conduct, acknowledge the advan¬ 
tages they derive from thoir relation to so eminent a 
person. What a blessing would it be to this republic, if 
its people, turning a deaf ear to selfish demagogues, 
would but consent to receive, even if it were but for 
one presidential term, so much permanent benefit as 
they would derive from bis great experience, his manly 
virtues, his honourable consistency!" Vol. i. pp. 233,235. 

Few expressions are more common in tlin 
speeches of anti-Americans than Lyncb-law. How 
many among the speakers could give an account 
of the origin of the expression? L^ncb was a 
rude, but, at the same time, shrewd judge in Ar¬ 
kansas, originally a Virginian, inheriting from bis 
ancestors the judicial talent for which he be¬ 
came 80 celebrated, llie practice of his court 
was summary: if the evidence was sufficient to 
warrant the sending the culprit up to the legisla¬ 
ture, off be went, with a good prospect of punish¬ 
ment; if otherwise, Judge Lynch took nim in 
naud himself. With him the cowskin whip was as 
effective in eliciting a confession as the iron boot, 
or the scavenger’s daughter, of olden time. Stripped, 
and tied to a tree, the culprit heard the order given 


for twenty lashes; down they came, twenty on the 
shoulders, and the same number lower down, to 
make all parts alike. “ How many more would 
you bke to have before you’ve made up your 
mind?” asked the judge; “for there’s a heap more 
a coming, I tell you.” If no confession was elicited, 
Lynch ordered ten more lashes; in practice, twenty. 
Sooner or later this kind of cross-examination had 
its effect — the culprit gave .in; and with three 
“more leetel wales to help it out of the hopper," a 
confession was elicited, and the culprit packed off 
for further punishment. Lynch-law, or the cross- 
examination of the cowskin, was seldom without 
its beneficial results. 

Arkansas presents nearly the worst specimen of 
society within the vast boundaries of the United 
States. As the sanctuary of the States—the refuge 
for the thief, the swindler, and the murderer—it 
boasts of a fearful race of people; and the six 
hundred souls that fill the town of Little Rock, 
and devour the three cheap newspapers that are 
])riiited there, are as pretty a set of rogues and 
vagabonds as can be found out of the Newgate of 
any civilized country. This is, in an especial 
manner, the country of the bowie-knife, and the 
atrocious duels with which every account of America 
teems. The Legislative Assembly is here iiitei> 
rn])ted not only by cjuaiTcls and personal spar¬ 
ring between honourable members, but the floor of 
the house has, ere now, been the scene of murder; 
—the sufferer, an unoffending member; the mur¬ 
derer, the speaker of the Assembly. This speaker 
of this honourable house called upon a member to 
explain an allusion, apparently personal to himself. 
’I'he explanation was hardly commenced, when he 
thundered forth Ills command to sit down. The 
member refused, ou the B(!ore of continuing his 
explanation, 'fhe speaker drew his knii'e, and de¬ 
scended to the floor of the house. Anthony, the 
member, did the same, 'fhen the combat began 
before the whole, who looked on whilst the speaker 
and his opponent cut each other, and who seemed 
in no way disconcerted when Anthony fell dead 
from a direct thrust; and the speaker, coolly wiping 
his knife, returned to his presidential chair. The 
house adjourned; and for three days no notice was 
taken of the deed. At length a relative of the 
murdered man took oirt a warrant against the 
spe.aker. He was, thei’efore, arrested, and hailed, 
in the teeth of the direct words of the law. The 
trial came on in another county, whither it had 
been moved; because, as the affidavit said, “ from 
the repeated occurrence of similar acts, within the 
last four or five years, in this county, the people 
would be inclined to act rigidly; and, therefore, it 
would not be safe for Wilson to he tried there.” 
p.ay after day the culprit dined with his judge, and 
feasted the people of the place where he was to be 
tried. A mob prevented the reply of the prose¬ 
cuting counsel from being heard. The jury retired; 
and returned a verdict of not guilty. “ Shei-iff,” 
exclaimed Wilson, on the return of the verdict, 
“ take the jury to a dram shop : I will pay for all 
that is drunk by them, and everybody else.” Num¬ 
bers shook hands with the arajuitted culprit; and 
amid a riot and a noise too disgraceful to describe, 
he left the court, where the judge had never dared 
to repress, during the entire trial, any one act of 
insubordmation. Such are honour and justice in 
Arkansas; such, remember, not according to the 
highly-wrought narrative of any book-making tra- 
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Teller, Liit such, according to tlie coteinporary 
iiccoxint of their own local journal. It is ell very 
well for the better class of citizens to refer to the 
nature of the settlement of this frontier state, and 
to cl^m a less rigid censure for tlie manners of the 
half-reclaimed hunter and the desperate outlaw, 
than for the more civilized inhabitants of older 
states of the Union; but this will not account 
either for the slowness of the onward progress of 
society in Arkansas, or for the httcr absence of 
feeUng with which crimes of the greatest enormity- 
are daily regarded hy the inhabitants of the state. 
The fault lies deeper; it is in their political institu¬ 
tions. Almost every office in the territory is elec¬ 
tive. “ Candidates, if thev will not wink at tlie 
vicious habits of the people, have little chance of 
success. At present, therefore, a great deal must 
be tolerated by the magistrates; for the truth is, 
they are only tolerated themselves upon that con¬ 
dition." Take another instance of the effect of 
the political institutions of America—R eiuidia- 
Tioff. Thus says Sam Slick:— 

“Squire, that is a painful subject either to contem¬ 
plate or talk upon. AVhat tliey ought to do as honest 
men, there can he no doubt, what they will do, is less 
certdn. I have read the con-espondence between one of 
our citizens and Sydney Smith. Those letters of Mr. 
Smith—or rather. Smith, I should say, for he is too 
celebrated a man for the aj)pellation of ' Mr.’—will do 
more good in America th.an a fleet, or an ambassador, 
or reprisals. Wo cannot stand ridicuic: we are soiisi-1 
tivcly alive to Europeuii opinion; and llieso letters 
admit of but one answer—that is, jmymcnt. Repudia¬ 
tion cannot be justified ; no, not even palliated. It is 
not insolvency, or niisfoi-tunc, or temporary embarrass¬ 
ment, that is pleaded: it is a refusal to jiixy : and a 
refusal to pay a just debt, in public or private life, is— 
mince it as you will— dishonest. Every honest ami 
right-minded peivon in our country deplores and con¬ 
demns this act, as much as every person of ilie same 
description docs in Europe When we speak of Ameri¬ 
can, or English, honour, wo siieak of the same thing; 
but when we speak of the honour of the English people, 
and of the American people, we speak of two diflcreiit 
things, because the word people is not used in the .same 
sense; iu one case it is undei-stood in a restricted form, 
and in the other, in its most extensive signification. 
When W'c speak of tlio honour of an European, we do not 
mean the honour of a chimney-sweeper, or a street 
scraper, or cabman, or coalheavcr, or liodman, or such 
persons; but of those that are re.sponsilde for the acts 
of the people, as a government. When we speak of the 
honour of an American citizen, we spo-ak of every indi¬ 
vidual, high or low, rich or poor; because, as all have 
the franchise, all are responsible for public acts. Take 
the same class with us that the word is applied to in 
England; and if the honour of that class is not equal 
to its corresponding one in great Britain, I think I may 
say it will at least bear a very favourable comparison 
with it. The. qwstion of pojfimnt or von-pmjtnml, in 
the repudiating states, has been put to every male in 
tliose^ states over the age. of twenty-one years ; and repu- 
dtation has been theresidt ."—Tim Attache, second scric.x, 
vol. ii. p, 83-0. 

But let na tnni to oiir traveller’s recor<l.s, and cull 
one or two more amusing extracts from his pages. 
And first, of the names nnd nature of forks at a 
tavern in Saline coxtnty, Arkansas, somewhat less 
than thirty miles from the capital of the territory, 
where the she Caliban of the wretched roadside 
hnt radeavoured to get her negro deputy to back 
her lies about what sne had not got at that time. 

. Upon Oie broken table around which we were to 
nt, Ncsby had placed certain plates and coffee cups and 


saucers, mast of which had gone through a great, many 
hardships; and having used her talent for display to the 
best advantage, went into the kitchen, where her missus 
xvna occupied in baking some heavy dough cakes, and 
frying a quantity of little hits of fat pork. By nnd hy, 
in came missus, to take a survey before the fresh cnlrie 
came in; and aflecting a most distressing surprise, com¬ 
menced the following dialogue with her aide-de-cuisine, 
at the top of their voices‘ Why, how this gal has laid 
the table! Nisby'!’ ‘What’s a wanting, missus I*. 'You 



you dont heat all!— I mean the nexv forks.’ ‘ I never 
seen no new forks, you know that, missus.’ ‘ Where hns 
the krcctur put the forks, I say V No answer. ‘ Wahl, 
if you don't find the forks, I allow I'll give it yon!' 
Bnfcr A^hby, agitata, (tdotto %mee. e stacntto.J ‘I 
ha’ant put no forks no whar. I never seen no forks, but 
them as whnts on the table. Thars five on ’em, and 
thars not no more ; tlnir’s stump-handle, crooky prongs, 
horny, big pewter, and little picXv;/—that’s just wliat 
thar is; nnd I expect tliey arg all thar to speak for 
'cnisclvcs.' ” 

Right well dill tlie five forks deserve their so¬ 
briquets ; stump-handle appeared ns a single prong 
stuck in a stumpy piece of wood; crooky-prongs 
was turned np like a fish-hook; horny imitated in 
cow’s horn, a fork ; big pewter was the handle of 
a spoon, without the' howl; and little pkketj, a 
eoblor’s awl, in a wooden handle. Cleanliness wn.s 
not this good hostes.s’s qualification; dirt and 
' slovenliness were nnturnl to her, nnd .liulge Dooly’s 
quick application of the old story of “ ‘ Waiter’— 

‘ Yezzir'—‘ Next time tiring the meat in one plate, 
nnd the dirt in another, and iticn 1 can mix them 
as I like”'—was a home thrust nt this Arkansas 
road-side inn. The next story gives not a had hint 
to Old Bailey practitioners, 'riirce murderers, and 
a horse-stealer, were to be tried. Tlie court was n 
solitary house in the wilderness, the then repre¬ 
sentative of the future county-town; nnd it uns 
with great trouble that twelve jurymen were ga¬ 
thered together. When the ease enme on, one of 
the twelve was not fortlieomiiig; vtliy, or tvhere- 
forc, the prisoners' counsel best kiiexv. What was 
to be done? the prisoners ivere n.s anxious to be 
tried, as the prosecutor to try tliein.^Take a jury¬ 
man from the “ eircumstaiiees," w its Ije suggestion 
of the prisoners’ coniisel. Now', ttfiRiily circum- 
Btanees, other than witnesses, were the prisoners. 
So they put one of the murderers on the jury to 
try the horse-stealer, and acquitted him ; and then 
transferred the horse-stealer from the dork (o (be 
jury-box, to try and .lequit the murderers. 


TUB PRIORY OP T.ANERCOST. 

Tuk eoiiiity of Cumberland is remarisahle for the siviall 
iiiiiiiln'r of its monasteries. Speed, writing on Cumber¬ 
land, saj's This county, a.s it stood in the front of 
as.saiilts [from the Scots], so w.is it sU-englhctied with 
twenty-five castles, nnd-preserved hy the prayers (a.« w!i.s 
then thought) of tlic votaries in religions houses at Car¬ 
lisle, lAnercosl, Wetheral, Ilolmo [Ciili.ramJ, Dacrc, and 
St. Bees."' 


(1) There v/ere oihci’8, of U**» iniporffiuee, omitted by Ppenl. 
Of the above, the Priory of St. Mary, f'erlikle, in now the cathedral 
chorcli; ihc ruinnted priory of Wetheral pulled dovrii duririfc 
the ]a»t century, the galc-hoiuc tower, h'wever, yet rein&InK; fho 
ubhey ofHo2me'Cultrain,inUk« roonner, Uall destroyed, cxceptioff 
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The Priory of St. Maty Magdalene, Lanorcost,’ is 
heMtifutly situated acar the banks of the river Irthiing, 
I 9 the pioturcaque vale of St. Mary Holme, about eleven 
miles ooirth-eBSt of Carlisle, and within one mile of the 
htaohened ruins of Kaworth Ca.stle, on the one hand, 
and of the Roman wall of Scverua, on the other. This 
Priory is remarkable, not only for the picturesque ap¬ 
pearance* of its ivy-mantled ruin^ but also as having 
frequently been the temporary residence of Edward I.; 
ana here, with his queen Margaret, that martial and 
politic monarch spent the last winter of bis life. 

Lanercost Priory was founded a.d. 1116, by Robert de 
Valllbus or Vans, who, having no children to portion,“ 
wisely resolved on spending a part of his wealth in 
honour of Him by whose providence he enjoy'ed it. It 
%va8 erected for canons regular of the order of St. Augus¬ 
tine, and was dedicated a.d. 1169, in honour of St. Maiy 
Magdalene. The troubled state of the Borders, and of 
the whole kingdom, at that periodj- may account for the 
long period which elapsed between the foundation and 
the dedication. The choir appears to have liccn first 
erected, and the other buildings to have gradually pro¬ 
ceeded from the ea.st to the^ west. 

Seated amid the "western marches of the Borders of 
Scotland, the Priory of Lanerco.st was much exposed to 
bands of straggling marauders, whose violence kept its 
peaceful inmates in fear. And when Edward 1., am¬ 
bitions of conquering the Scots, declared war against 
their country, the poor canons were necessarily exposed 
to greater evils, in 1296, John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, 
with six other earls, at the head of a large army, after 
making a fruitless attatik on Carlisle, came to Lanercost, 
secured some of the church treiisurcs, and fired a piirt of 
the buildings. Strange, indeed, that neither the poverty 
nor the piety of the scefudod canons of Lanercost shobld 
preserve them from the hostile attacks of their northern 
neighbours! 

In 1280, however, the Priory of Ijaneimst w.as ho¬ 
noured by more distinguished and welcome visitors. 
On the 10th of September, Edward I., .and his good and 
noble-minded queen, Eleanor of Castile, came to this 
Prioiy, and offered at the high altar a cloth of silk. 
To her pious memory were reared the glorious crosses 
of Northampton, Waltlmm, and Cluiring, and of other 
places, whore her remains rested on their way to IVest- 
mihster Abbey. No other king has given such impor¬ 
tance to the local annals of Cumbcnaiid as Edward .1. 
In this county did ho oecasionally reside, both at Car¬ 
lisle and Lanercost, and he visited Rose Castle, Linstock 
Castle, and the Abbey of Holmo-Cultramhither he c.ame 
to hut in th&f’%oiniug forest of Inglewood and hither 
he aghin eami jm his way to subdue Scotland- jno,We jw 
Seolorum, as V^s entitled in his monumental epitaph ; 
but he sickened and died within sight of tliat northeni 
kingdom, into which ho was not to enter. But we are 
anticipating. 

In the year 1300, Edward, having appointed an army 
to rendezvous on the western Border, again honoured 


n portion of the nnve> which now serves as the parish church, the 
parishioners having petUioned to have their abbey-cliurcli spared 
(see Ellis's Orig. Iiett.li.p. S!l)i theiiionHsteryof Deere—so ancient 
as to have been mentioned by the Vencrabie Bede—exists only In 
history; the nave of the prlory-ehurch of St. Dees is now the parish 
church, and the choir—formerly a roofless ruin—was fitted up os 
a laotaro-ioam, by the late Earl of Lonsdaic, for the college of St. 
Bess, which institution has fUrniahed Wordsworth with the sub¬ 
ject of a noble poem. 

(1) The Chartulaiy of Lanercost, in the handwriting of Lord 
WUUam Howard of Haworth Caatle, is preserved in the library of 
the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. 

(I) It has been stated, however, to have been built “ as an ex¬ 
piation’* of the crime of murder—Robert de Valliuus having slain 
GUles-fil-Bueth, the son of him who hod been deprived of the 
barony by the Norman Conqueror. But at this period we can 
know nothing whatever of his malivtt. 

(3) See £iier Gardtrot*. IIP!), 130U; Rymer's .Poedera, &c. 

(4) In the Chronicle of Lanercost, it is stated, that he there 
killed two hundred bucks ip>d does. This, we may suppose, was 
the royal kauvt which has furnished the idea of similar siaugbter 
to muasm sportsmen. 


the canons of Lanercost with a royal visit. In ISOG, 
that mwarch marched another army to the frontiers of 
Scotland; but, falling sick, he came to the Priuiy 
(October Ist), attended by his qu<»n, Marea^. The 
stout-hearted warrior king—borne upon a litter—now 
entered Lanercost on hi* l^t visit; committing himself 
to the attention, th« itaedical skill,* and the interoesSory 
prayers of the kind candn^ whose hospitslify he had so 
often enjoyed; Here he remained ilntll February,— 
unable, from the weak state of his health, to meet his 
parliament, which bad been summoned to assemble at 
Carlisle in January, Edward left Lanercost in February 
1307, yet weak ami sickly, and visited Juhn Holton, 
Bishop of Oarlisle, at Linstock Castle. He afterwards 
remained some time in Carlisle, and then set out to¬ 
wards Scotland; but, being seized by a dysentery, he 
proceeded no farther than Brou^h-upon-Sands, where ho 
died, July 7th. 

Although it was the dying request of Edward that his 
son and successor should prosecute the war against 
Scotland, and that his body should remain unburied, 
and be bonie with the army until that kingdom was 
subdued,—yet that weak and effeminate prince, although 
he crossed the Border, had his fiitbcr’s remains interred 
in Westminster Abbey, and returned to Carlisle on his 
progress southwards. This was an evil time for Laner¬ 
cost. Robert Bruce came hither, and remained three 
days; quartering part of his army on the canons and 
the tenants of the priory, and imprisoning some of the 
former, but setting them at liberty on his departure. 
Again, in 1340, D.avid Bruce, son of the above, plundered 
the church of its treasures, and committed other depre¬ 
dations in the neighbourhood. 

The monks of Lanercost yielded something to the 
literature of the country, and which has been of service 
ill illustrating the local annals of Cumberland: thus, in 
the Chronicle of Lanercost,® which, with some other 
historical MSS. said to have been written by them, is 
preserved in tbe British Museum. 

But the time approached when this Priory was to 
share the fate of the other monasteries. Vain were the 
irrefragable proofs adduced of tbe regularities and inno¬ 
cence of some, and of the exemplar}' piety, worthy of 
all praise, in others. Of no avail were the literary and 
scientific pursuits, and the historical rcseoreheo of their 
inmates.' 

The poverty of the Priorj' of Lanercost might have 
pleaded for its salvation, as Dugdale estimates its income 
at only 771. 7s. 1 Id. at the time of the suppression. There 
were then in this house a prior and seven canons. The 
Priory, buildings, and estate having been promised by 
Henry VIIL, wore granted by Edward VI. to Sir Thomas 
Daere, Knt. (and iris heirs male), known in history as 
the Bastard Dacre, and supposed to have been a son 
of Thomas Lord Dacre, K.G. In this grant, however, 
■' there was a reservation of the parish church of Laner¬ 
cost,” * the church yard, and a dwelling-place for the 
poor parish priest, who, in many cases, was left to starve 
on a pittance less than the wages of a common labourer, 
by the tender mercies of Henry and his rapacious cour¬ 
tiers. Sir Thomas's name, however, beeame extinct (so 
far as his own descendants were concerned) in a few 
generations. Upon the death of James Dacre, Esq., the 
seventh lineal possessor, in 1716, without issue male, the 


(.1) In like manner. King John went. In hit loat airknesi, to 
Lcicoater Abbey. 

(R) Cbronlcon d< Lanercost, 120)—1346, 4ta. Edlnb. 1839; 
<r eodiee CoUtmimto n«»e matidotmn, with Appendix ef vain- 
aide oriipual letters and paperi, publiahed for the Maitland Club, 
and edited by Joeeph Stevenson, Esq. “ One ef the most itn- 
poitast volumes printed by this club. The nputatlon of the 
History itaoU is praised by Tyrrell, Waaley, Niacdsoa, and 
IlaileA The iirst-nanied writer, in his History, regrets that part 
of it had not been published with the ‘ Dtctm Seriptortt.'" 

(7) Fuller says, fat bis Church Histsiy, that monka WKa '*tk» 
sole historians.'' 

(S) This probably meant a part, if not the whale, of the con* 
veatnal ebarob. 
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Priojy estate reverted to the crown, and is now hold on 
lease by the oarl-of Carlisle,—^the patron of the church- 
living. The arms of the I^ioiy, as given by Tanner, 
were, —Gules, a flaaque, or.> The living is a perpetnal 
curacy, and was certified to the governors of Queen 
Ann's Bounty at 141..6*. 

The priory of Jjanercost was small,’ yet its mins are 
interesting from their architectural details, and from the 
remains of its various conventual building^ From the 
number of inscribed stones and altars buut up in the 
walls, it appears to have been erected in part with nia- 
terisls from the Roman wall we have before mentioned 
as crossing this neighbourhood. The gate house, of 
which, however, only the archway remains, bearing a 
profusion of ivy and hanging shrubs, was nearly opposite 
to the western front. Abont half way between this and 
the western entrance is part of the old cross, such as were 
formerly erected in all church-yards. The ground plan 
of the church is cmciform. It consists of a choir, with¬ 
out aisles; north and south transepts, a nave with a nortli 
aisle; and a low embattled square tower at the intersec¬ 
tion of the cross. There arc chapels on the eastern side 
of the transepts, and on the north and south sides of the 
choir. 

The choir (including the transept) is seventy-six feet 
in length. Its eastern end is lighted by six lancet win¬ 
dows, placed in two rows. Beneath them is an ambric, 
or locker, formerly used to contain tfip sacred vessels of 
the high altar; and in the wall on the soutli side of the 
altar is a tomb—most probably that of the founder, 
under .m arch in whose mouldings occurs the tootli or¬ 
nament. On each side of the tmoir towards the east, 
where the chapels do not extend, are two long lan(ret 
windows, having above them an arcade, where a gallery 
runs round the choir and transepts. In tlic two com¬ 
partments nearer the tower, arc the chapels, separated 
from the choir by two lofty pointed arches, springing 
from circular piers. Of the altar tombs, in and near the 
choir, there are two, which, for the richness of their 
sculpture, and the illustrious persons whose memory they 
commemorate, are deserving of particular notice. That 
ou the north side, filling up the space between the piers 
of one of the chapels, where the roof remains, was erected 
to Humphrey, Lord Dacrc, Lord Warden of the west 
marclios, temp. Richard II., who died in 1485. That on 
the .south, is yet more elaborately sculptured, and com- 
iiiemoratos Thomas, Lord Dacre, K. G. who had a prin¬ 
cipal command at Flodden Field, and died in 1525.’ 
Both these have their sides enriched by the armorial 
bearings of the Dacres and their alliances, with niches, 
and angels bearing shields. They are in tolerable pre¬ 
servation, and one of them is protected from the weather 
hy a stone canopy, erected by the late earl of Carlisle. 

The roofs of the choir, the tower, the transept, and the 
southern chapels, are gone. That of the northern chapels 
remains, consisting of a plainly groined vaulting; it 
supports sufficient soil to afford nourishment to several 
trees, which, with the shrubs springing in other parts, 
from crevices in the walls, where vegetation could scarce¬ 
ly be supposed to exist, add much to the picturesque 
effect of the grey ruins. The tower is supported by four 
piers, of which three are octagonal, and the remaining 
one is clustered. 

The nave is 98 feet in length; and, including the 
north aide, SSj| feet in breadth. It has no south aisle, 
as the cloister abutted on this side, from which, by a 
doorway at each end, wei;e outlets to the cloister. In 
place of a triforinm, are four lancet windows, placed at 
unequal distances.each other.. Above those is an 
or range of Skmall pointed arches, springing from 


(I) SomelieriUdie writer* ny, Auque* were "given n* » rewurcl 
learning.” This is complimentary for the Priory of 

(*) ebnreh, including choir, transopt, and nave, extended 
vnly 1J4 feet from eaiitt^t. 

(S) He was supposed to be ths fisther of Sit Thomas Dacre, Knt. 
me gtancee of the Priory. 
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clu.Htored shafts, which extends round nearly the wliole 
of the nave. The tooth oraament occurs in the moulding 
of those arches. The navo is characterised by great sim¬ 
plicity and plainness. 

The aisle on the north side is separated from the uaVe 
by four obtuse-angltHi arches, springing from octagonal 
piers. The mouldings of the arches arc flat; one of 
them springs from a beautiful corbel or bracket, whicii 
may l>o particularly noticed, as it is the only attempt at 
sculpture iu foliage exhibited in the whole buildiing. 
This aisle alouc was used, at (be commencemout of the 
last century, as the |iarisli church, when the navo itself 
was roofless and ruinous. The parishioners, however, 
requiring more ample aceomniodatiou, the navo has 
since been repaired, and, with the aisle, has continued to 
be used for Divine service. 

Near the almr-table, at the ea.sl end of the nave, is a 
mural tablet, bearing this inscription 

UolKTtus lie VnllUms flliu* * Hiiticrti, Domtnu* dc 
(iiliilaiid, fuiidiitor Pi-lorat. dc t.aii<’rco8t, Anno Umninl 
ins. Alil.-irgan u\ur ejiiis sine prule. 

In the window over the altar, was the following in¬ 
scription, said to have been romovwl from the window of 
the hall, which is now used as a barn:— 

Millo in qniiigentos art quliimiaginla novemq. 

Ailjice, cl lice aniiu, ronrtiilil isturt oj»i*; 

Thumas Uakrr, IU^uvk, sedcin qui prim, in islani, 
vencrat. extincta rcliginnu lorl. 
n.-re Ertvarrtiis ci deilemt, rtevovernt .urtc 
Ilenricns longie pidcmia militia'. 

Anno Dumini IS.IU. 

The westorn front is evidently the latest portion of the 
church, though from its stylo (early-English) it does 
not appear to have been built long al'ter the more east- 
cmly parts. The elevation of this front coueists of three 
divisions; iu the lower one is thi^ principal enlrauce to 
the church—a noble doorway, with a series of shafts and 
deep mouldings.* Immediately above tliis is a range of 
niches, tbnniiig an arciulo, which fills up the entii'e 
width between the lateral buttresses, and having tro- 
foiled heads, with detached shafts. Two or throe of the 
central niches have been destroyed, to make way for the 
inscition of a small window, now walled up; for what 
)>iirposc it was intended it is impossihlo to determine, as 
tlicro is sufiicicut light in the ehiireh without it. Most 
probably there wore originally thirteen of these niches, 
which may have been tilled with images of our Lord and 
the twelve Apostles. There are now ten niches, and. 
Judging from tlie space occupied by the inserted window, 
tliore were three otlicrs of tlie same breadth as those now 
remaining. Immediately aliovc (iits arcade, are three 
lofty lancet windows, llic central one higher and broader 
tlian the otlicrs. Tlie exterior of thei|j|ha8 been eu- 
rielied liy dchtclied shafts, wliieli are noaflbtroyed. At 
oach angle of this west front of the niWis a buttress, 
carried iqi to tlie hciglit of tlic windows. In the gable, 
aifove l.lio middle liglit, are figures of the Virgin 
and Child, wiili a diiaimit.ivc monk in the attitude of 
devotion. This fa 9 adc, which Uieasuros 64 feet from the 
ground to tlie apex of the gal le, (which was formerly 
decorated liy a cro.ss,) is justly regarded as a very fine 
composition. 

Having now described the Prioiy church, we may pass 
on to the other conventual buildings, ^mc of these 
have been destroyed; but several now remain, although 
much of their ancieut character and appropriation have 
been lost by modem alterations. The chapter house no 
longer ex ists. The prior’s residence and the guest house 
arc supposed to have been contained in' a long range of 
buildings extending westward from the nave, with which 
it unites at the southern angle, i n the centre is a square 
tower, one of whoso rooms still retains the name of tAe 
kin^s ehamher. Most probably this was occupied by 
Edward 1. on his frequent visits, and l»y other distia- 
guisbed guests. The interior of these building s has been 

(■() The »oil apiiear* to have accumulated lery much about this 
purl of the church -, the height to the »iiringliiB ofthC arch** to Ivi* 
tliau it U from the iprlng to the top of the arch. 
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entirely altered, to adapt them to modern notions of 
convenience. 

The only remaining portion of the cloister is at a 
little distance from the south side of the nave. It mea¬ 
sures 98 feet by 23, and is divided into two walks by a 
series of eight short massive piers, extending along the 
centre, for the spring of the groined arches. Above this 
was probably the dormitory, which is now deeply covered 
with soil, and used as a garden. Within the cloister are 
preserved a number of Roman altars, probably found in 
one of the Roman stations in the neighbourhood. 

The refectorj' is situated between the cloister and the 
west end of the nave; it measures about CO feet by 18, 
and is now used os a bam; its hrc-placc is 12 feet in 
width. 

On the south of the refectory is a ruinous tower, said 
to have been built by Sir Thomas Dacre, suKsequent 
to the dissolution, when he came to reside here. 

In one of the out-buildings, a little west of the Priory, 
are the remains of a very ancient and curious cros.s, 
(said to have been dug up in the cemetery,) when 
it was more perfect than it is at present. The Lord 
William Howard, of Naworth, copied the inscription 
into the Chartulaiy,pf Laneircost; it is a.s follows:— 

Annoab incamattoneMCCXIUI. et VTI .*inna intenlict. 

optimonte sedem Apofam Innocent III. Iinpeiantc in 

Alemania Othon. Regnante in Franc. Philippn Johaniie 

In Anglia. Willino. in Scotia facia Ii. crux. 

During the last contuiy, one of the sepulchral vaults 
fell in, by which " several bodies ” are said to have been 
expos^ to view; one of them had agrey beard “dowm to 
his waist: ” but the air, in a few days, reduced them to 
dust. In 1776 the leaden coffin of William, Lord Dacre, 
K. Q. was sacrilegiously stolen from-its vault. 

At the time of the Conquest, the vale of St. Mary's 
Holme was “ a great forest and waste ground; in Henry 
II.’b time, this tract of land was given by Robert, son of 
Robert de Vaux, to the prior and convent.”* Tlie agri¬ 
cultural skill’^'imd industry of the canons of Lanercost 
soon effected a change in the apjicarance of the vale. It 
was they who 

“Thlnn’d the rank vroodi; and for tlic cliccrful gr.angc 

Made room where wolf and Iioatwere wont to range. "(2) 

The rich crops of com, and the fruitful meadows and 
pasture lands, in a short time made tliia once barren 
wilderness to rejoice. Nor w-as this all. The canons 
gave a moral beauty to tliis district, liy reclaiming their 
neighbours from much of their rudeness and barbarity; 
by educating the cliildrcn, and liy taking care that tliey 
grew not up in ignorance, in idleness, and in irreverence. 
The sick poor blessed them for their medicine and 
their surgicayikill; and to this day we are indebted to 
them for theKjndustry as annalists and historians, in 
writing “The Chronicle of Lanercost.” 


Jpablw from tbe ©ermnn. 

THE nVINO SWAS. 

“Must I alone he silent and Bongloa.s?'' spake, sigh¬ 
ingly, the quiet Hwan to himself, while ho bathed in the 
radiance of the setting sun; “almost I alone in the 
whole realm of the feathered kind 1 Certainly, as for 
the cackling goose, the clacking hen, and the screeching 

C eoek, I envy not their sounds; but tliee, 0 soft Phi- 
lela, I envy thee, when I, as if enchained by thy 
long, move slowly along in my wavy undulations, and 
linger, as if intoxicated, in the resplendeuce of the 
heavens. How would I sing of thee, thou golden even¬ 
ing sun—sing of thy beautiful light and my own bliss; 
plnnge myself in the bright mirror of thy rosy bosom, 
and die I” 

Transported, the Swan dived down, and scarcely had 
he raised himself up again out of the waters, when a 
shining form, who stood on the shore, beckoned him to 

(1) Oeatou'iHB. Account of Cumberland. (2) Words-worth. 


come to him. It was the god of the evening and morn¬ 
ing sun --the beautiful Phoebus. 

“Sweet, lovely creature,” said he, "the desire is ful- 
filled to thee, which thou hast so often cherished in thy 
silent breast, and which could not before be granted." 

Scarcely had ho spoken the words, when he touched 
the Swan with his lyre, and sounded npon it the note 
of the immortals. The sound thrilled ravishhigly 
through tha binl of Apollo, and ho poured forth his 
song on the strings of the god of beauty. Gratefully 
and joyfully he sang of the'' beautiful sun, the resplen¬ 
dent sea, and his own innocent, peaceful life. Soft as 
his own soft form was the melodious song; he drew long 
waves of sound in sweet, languishing tones, until at last 
he found himself in Elysium at the feet of Apollo, in all 
his true celestial beauty. The song which was denied 
to him in his lifo-time had become bis death-song, which 
was softly to unloose his limbs and dissolve him in 
death; for'he had Ikcard the tone of the immoUtals, and 
seen the countenance of a god. Gratefully he bowed 
himself before the feet of Apollo, and listened to his 
divine tones; and now, too, his faithful spouse arrived, 
who had mourned Ills departure in a sweet song, and 
after his dcatlt h.id followed him to paradise. The 
goddess of innocence chose both of them as her favour¬ 
ites as tlio beautiful team of her pearly chariot when 
she bathes in the sea of youth. 

Hav'o palicucc„oh quiet, hoping heart! What is 
denied to Mice in life, because thou couldst not bear it, 
tlie liappy moment of death bestows.— Herder. 

THE NIOnTIXOALE. 

A couNTUYMAX oiic dq,y went to the mansion of a 
weallliy lord. Here ho heard the singing of a bird in a 
gilt cage. On approaidiiiig it, he saw it was a Nightin¬ 
gale. • With a feeling of melancholy, he stood and leant 
uj)ou his staff, and listened to the song. 

Then the servants of tlie rich man oame to him, and 
said, “ Wherefore art thou amazed, tliat thou stondest 
thus musing there)” 

“ I am amazed,” answered tlin countryman, " that 
your master can bear the sad notes of the imprisoned 
bird in your splendid mansion.” 

“ Tlioii fool,” replied one of the servants, “ does the 
song of tlie Nightingale seem sad to thee in thy fields 
.and woods!” 

“No,” rejoined the farmer; “tlicreits song fills me 
witli delight .and admiration.” 

'■ Arc its notes, then, different there 1” asked the man, 
with a contemptuous smile. 

“ Cerfairdy,” said the countryman. “ Our Nightin¬ 
gales, amidst spray.s covered with leaves and blossom, 
chant tlio praises of renewed Nature; they sing under 
tlie open canopy of heaven the song of liberty, and over 
their brooding males the notes of love.” 

At this, the servants raised a loud laugh, and called 
the countryman a simple clown. But he held his peace, 
and returned quietly to his cottage and his fields.— 
Krummacher. 

THE PUREST or THE TATHIES. 

By the cradle of a young prince, who afterwards 
Irecame one of the greatest kings of his country, stood 
two benevolent Fairies. 

“ I present to this, my favourite,” said the first, “ the 
penetrating glance of the eagle, who docs not fail to see 
the slightest fault that is committed throughout his 
wide kingdom." 

“ The present is a beautiful one,” interrupted the 
second Fairy. “ The prince will bo a sensible monarch; 
but the eagle not only possesses the penetration to re¬ 
mark the least faults, but ho possesses, also, a noble con¬ 
tempt fur the habit of seeking them out;—^and this will 
1 give to the prince, for my present." 

" I thank you, sister, for this wise provision,” returned 
the first Fairy; “many kings would have been far 
greater, if they hod not lowered themselves by too great 
a piying into small matters.”— Leming. 
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I^assan, ox ti)e <2Pamd>33nbcr. 


Seen.—Tlie Desert. Time—Mld-d«y. 


In silent horror, o'er the boundlc.ss waste, 

The driver Ha&an with his camels past; 

I One cruise of watei' on his back he bore, 

! And his light scrip contain'd a scanty store; 

I A fan of painted featlicrs in his hand, 

I To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 

The sultry sun had gain'd the middle sky. 

And not a tree and not a herb was nigh; 

The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue. 

Shrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the view ! 

With desperate soitow wild, the affrighted m.in 
Thrice sigh'd, thrice struck his brosist, and thus began : 
“Sad W'as the hour, and luckless was the day. 

When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way ! 

Ah ! little thought 1 of the blasting wind, 

The thirst or pincliing hunger that I find ! 

Bethink thee, Hassan ! where shall thirst assiuage, 
When fails this cruise, his unrelenting rage ! 

Soon shall this scrip its pi’ecious load resign. 

Then what but tears and hunger shall bo thine ? 

Ye mute companions of ray toils, that bear 
i In all my griefs a more than equal share ! 

I Here, where no springs in murmur.s break an’ay, 

I Or moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the day, 
i In vain ye hope the green delight to know, 

I AVhich plains more bless'd or verdant vales bestow ; 
i Hero rocks alone and tasiclcss .sands .arc found. 



And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 
Sad was tlie hour, and luckless was the day. 

When first from Schiraz' walls I bent my tray ! 

Cursed be the gold and silver which persuade 
AVeak men to follow far fatiguing trade ! 

The lily peace outshines the silver store. 

Ami life is dearer than the golden ore; 

Yet money tempts us o'er the desert brown, 

To every distant mart and wealthy town. 

Full oft wo tempt the laud, and oft the sea; 

And arc we only yet repaid by thee 1 
Ah ! why was laiin so attractive mode, 

Ur why fond in.an so easily betray'd 1 
AA'hy heed we not, while mad wo haste along, 

The gentle voice of Peace, or Pleasure's songl 
Or wherefore think the llowery mountain's side. 
The fountiiin's munnurs, and the valley’s pride; 
AVhy think we those less pleasing to behold 
Thau dreary deserts, if they lead to gold 1 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

AVhen first from Schiraz' walls 1 licnt ray w.ny ! 

0 cease, my fears ! All frantic as I go, 

AVhen thought creates umiumber'd scenes of woe, 
AVhat if the lion in his rage 1 meet ! 

Oft in the dust I view his printed feet; 

And fearful oft, when Day’s declining light 
A’iclds her pale empire to the mourner Night. 

By lurngcr roused he scours tlie groaning plain, 

I Oaiint wolves awl sullen tigers in his train j 
Bcibre (hem Doai.li with shrieks directs their \v,ay. 
Fills tlie wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
S.ad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

AVlie.ii llrst from Seliira/.’ walls I bent my way ! 

AI I bat dead hour the silunt asp shiill crcc]i, 
j If augbl, of rest 1 find, upon my sleep; 

Or some swoln serpetit twist bis scales around. 
And wake to anguish witli a Iniming wound. 
Tliriee happy they, tlie wise contented poor, 

From lust of wealth and dread of death secure ! 
Tlioy tempt no deserts, and no griefs t^cy find; 
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Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day. 

When first from Sehiraz’ walls I bent my way 1 
0 hapless youth ! for she thy love hath woh, 

The tender Zara! will be most undone. 

Rig; swell'd my heart, and own’d the powerful maid. 
When fast she dropp'd her tears, as thus she said: 

‘ Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain ! 

Yet as thou go'st, may every blast arise 
Weak and unfelt as those rtyected sighs ; 

Safe o'er the wild no perils mayst thou see. 

No griefs endure, nor weep, false youth I like me.’ 
Oh ! let me safely to the fair I'etum, 

Say with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn; 

Oh! let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 

KccaU'd by wisdom’s voice and Zara’s tears." 

lie said, and call’d on Heaven to bless the day 
When back to Sehiraz’ walls he bent his way. 

Collins. 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

January 5, is the Eve or Figit of the Epiphany, 
and is not without its peculiar festive observances. 
It was formerly the custom on this day for 
wandering minstrels to carry a “ wassnil-botvl ” of 
spiced wine to the houses of the gentry from whom 
they expected an hospitable reception, and drink 
wassail to their entertainers.' We are told by a 
writer in the " Gentleman's Magazine,” 1791, that, 
in the South-hams of Devonshire, the farmer, 
attended by his wo^Ji^en with a large pitcher of 
cyder, goes to the orchard, and there, encircling 
one of the best bearing trees, they drink the 
following toast three times:— 

" Hore’a to thee, old applo-trec, 

•t Whence thou msyst bud, and whence thou may'iit blow, 

And whonce thou mayst bane apples enow ! 

Hats fttl) I raps ftill t 
Busholr-bushsi—sacks flill 1 
And my pockets full too! huzza!" 

This done, they return to the house, the doors of 
which they ar^ sure to find bolted by the females, 
who, bo the yipiathcr what it may, are inexorable 
to oil eutngiti^B to open them tm some one has 
guessed at what is on the spit, which is generally 
some nice little thing, diilicult to be hit on, and is 
the reward of him who first names it. The doors 
are then thrown open, and the lucky clodpols 

I Wos-Aails and drine-hail were tha Usual imehat phrases of 
quaffing among tho Englisli. The fl«M Ci*f A&to-Sm^ origin} 
signifies, fia in health. Tbs #MSail-bowl Was a tattegoivt, like S 
punch-bowl, with handles,owiSf whick revoUor jafiAf. 
Its contents were usually sugat', Sud w sil^ 'eWW ^ 
applet. WaeeaU-bowle, or oW^ dtser, Tsfty 

appear at Cambridge entertaimSUAl, k^gli lhe —'s-‘— 
the prirate apartments of the OantsSjih n 
of ** wassail," says Mr. Houe, *' exisCi to tl 
poration festivals. The person presidn^ Standi^ 
the dinner, and drinks nrom a fiogdii, usually of silve^; 
handle on each side, by which he b^ffis fl with etch bn^ltoll 
toast-master announoei him as drinktog ‘fhahe^h ofiiffcPiiiM 
out of Uie loving cup.’ The toeing eiip ia ilien psnjied to SM 
on hisleit hand, and by him to bis Imhiuii neUb^l ■). 
finds iu way round the room taeudi gMsi filtis tonli', to AM 
stands up and drinks to the prasidtot sat of toe 
The last time the writer of this now sitot ttw wsHaU-txtto htuto 
was on Ascension Dsy, IMS, at the fellows’ table, in tsa noble 
hall of Trinity College, Cambridge. Immediately afterwards,» 
long napkin was laid, with some ceremony, down the mid^af wsi 
table, end a huge tilver ealver of tote-wetcr placed upott U, 
paesed to each of the company. 


1 receives the tit-bit as his recompense. Some are so 
superstitious as to believe that, if they neglect this 
custom, the trees will bear no apples that year. 

Brand, the antiquary, relates, on the authority 
of a statement made to him in 1790, “that it is 
the custom for the Devonshire people, in some 
places, to go, after sapper, into the orchard with a 
large milk-pan full of cyder, having roasted apples 
pressed into it., Out of this each person in company 
takes what is called a clpyen cup, (i. e.) an earthen¬ 
ware cup full of liquor, and, standing under each 
of the more fruitful apple-trees, passing by those 
which arc not good hearers, he addresses it in the 
following words:— 

‘ Health to thee, good applo-trec. 

Well to bear pocket-fulls, hal-fulla, 

Fack-fnlls, bushel-bag-funa.' 

And then, quaffing part of the contents, he throw-s 
the rest, with the fragments of the roasted apples, 
at the tree. At each cup the company set tip a 
shout.” 

In Herefordshire, as the same writer informs us, 
at the approach of the evening, on the Vigil of 
Twelfth-day, tho Jifarmers, with their friends and 
servants, meet together, and, about six o’clock, 
walk out to a field where wheat is growing. In 
the highest part of the ground, tw'elve small fires 
aud one large one are lighted up. The attendants, 
headed by the master of the family, pledge the 
company in old cyder, which circulates freely on 
these occasions. A circle is formed round tho large 
fire, w'hcn a general shout and hallooing takes place, 
w'hich you hekr answered from all the ailjacent 
villages and fields. Sometimes filly or sixty of 
these fires may be all seen at once. This being 
finished, the company return home, where the 
housewife and her maids are preparing a good 
supper. A larges cake is always provided, with a 
hole in the middle. After supper, the company all 
attend the bailiff (of head of the oxen) to the wain- 
house, where the following particiilavs are ob- 
•served:—The master, at the head of his friend.-i, 
fills the cup (generally of strong ale), and stands 
opposite the first, or finest, of the oxen. He then 
pledges him in a curious toast: the company follow 
his example with all the other oxen, addressing 
each by his name. This being finished, the large 
cake is produced, and, with much ceremony, put on 
the horn of the first ox, through the hole above 
mentioned. The ox is then ticUed, to make him 
loss his head: if he throw the cake behind, then 
it is the mistress’s perquisite; if before (in what 
is termed the boosy), the bailiff huuself claims the 

i rizc. The company then return td the house, the 
oors of which uey locked; taor wiQ they be 
tR^ Some jol^ptcie tongs are sung. On their 
‘ . a spent of mirth and jollity 

ankdtt) wkMh la^ the greatest part of the night. 

A custotl, tip^ ifospebiit like that just 
defenbed, pmttm *4 Glogccstershire. 

Oil <he eve of Tvrpllit^j, tfl the servants of every 
farmer assemble nk dm the fields thtt has been 
with wheat. iLi &e end of twelve lands, 
fj^makt twelve hlfow, with straw; around 
mi^ mger than the rest, they drink 
4 of nder to their master's health, 

jUpiiSIdceSa fd the mture harvest; then, returning 
fihme, they feast on cakM maife of caraways, &c. 
Boak^ is irbioh tfey claim as a reward for 
]pi| Indtin in sowing the grain. 

" Ai Brough, in Westmorelani^ a ’singular and 
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ancient nsage (the origin of which is entirely lost) 
is still retained. On the Eve of Twelfth-day, the 
“ holly tree " is carried in stately procession. For¬ 
merly the “holly tree" was really “holly," but 
ash being abundant, the latter is now substituted, 
'fhere are two head inns in the town which pro¬ 
vide fbt the ceremony alternately, though the 
townspeople mostly help in preparing the tree, to 
every branch of which is fastened a torch. About 
eight o'dock, F.u., it is tak^ to a convenient part 
of the town, where the tordies are lighted, the 
town baud accompanying and playing till all i.s 
completed, when, amid the shouts and salutes of 
the spectators, it is carried up and down. The 
band march behind it, playing their instruments, 
and pausing every time they reach the town bridge, 
and the cross, where the “holly” is again greeted 
with huszas. Many of the inhabitants carry lighted 
branches and torches; and rockets and other fire¬ 
works illumine the sky. After a while, the iree 
is placed in the middle of the town, when it is again 
cheered by the numerous bystanders, and then 
thrown among them. They eagerly watch for this 
opportunity; and, seizing each end of the blazing 
“ holly," endeavour to bear it off to the inn they 
are contending for, where they are allowed a copious 
supply of ale and spirits, and pass a “ mt-rrii-nifi/ii," 
vthich seldom breaks up before two in the nior- 
ning. 

There is some account of this usage in Hone's 
“ Year Book" (pp 26, 27), where it is said to ho 
observed on the night of Twelfth-rfoy. A very 
courteous communication, which we have received 
from the vicar of Brough, the Ucv. L. Jefferson, 
authorizes us in stating that this is a mistake; the 
procession, &c., taking place onthc of Twelfth- 

day, as above mentioned. Our reverend inforinaut 
observes: “ If the custom took its rise from, or was 
any way connected with a religious ceremony, I 
regret to say that it is now sadly degenerated. 
There is generally a tumultuous assemblage at tlie 
procession, and that is followed, too frequently, by 
scenes of intemperance and debauchery.” 

Jttnmry 6.—CIt fipipftaup. 

This festival is celebrated by the whole Western 
Church. Pope Julius 1.,in the fourth century, is said to 
have direetra the Nativity, and Epiphany, or Mani¬ 
festation of Christ to the Magi, to be celebrated 
on distinct days. The Greeks still keep Epiphany 
with the Birth of Christ, on Christraos-day. Frotn 
the circumstance of this festival being held twelve 
days after Christmas, it is called Twelfth-day. 
It was formerly also styled The Feast of Kings (in 
reference to the supposed regal dignity of the Wise 
Men), a name which, in Spam, it still retains. 

OLD AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

The customs of this day, though various in 
different countries, yet agree in the same end, to 
do honour to the Eastern Magi. In France, one 
of the courtiers was formerly chosen king, and 
waited upon by the real sovereign, and his noble.s, 
at a grwd entertainment. In Germany they 
observed nearly the same custom in cities and 
academies. At our own universities, not many 
years ago, and in private entertainments, it was 
usual to give the name of king to one of the 
company, and to honour him wim mock homage. 
“In every family,” says an eloquent writer, alluding 
to the Twelfth-day of the olden time, “a king was 


chosen, who ruled for the day." This choice was 
usually made by means of a o«a» Ibund in a piece 
of divided cake. Mr. Horace Smith thinks this 
mode of perpetuating the remembrance of the Wise 
Men may have been partly borrowed from the 
Roman Saturnalia, when the masters made a ban¬ 
quet for their servants, and waited upon them; and 
partly from the Roman custom of drawing lots, or 
beans, for the title of king, when the tortunatc 
party was declared a monardb of the festive circle, 

I over which he exercised full authority until they 
separated. Allmsioii has been made to the Twelfth- 
j night cake, in connexion with the ancient usual w ay 
, of choosing the Twelfth-night sovereign. The 
j ancient cake was composed of flower, honey, ginger, 

I and pepper. Mr. Fosbroko says that it “ was lUIl 
I of plums, with a bean in it fur the king, and a pea 
; for the queen, so as to determine them by the 
I slices. Sometimes a penny was put in the cake, 

I .Hid the person who obtained it, becoming king, 

' crossed all the beams and rafters of the house 
against devils." The custom of choosing a king 
and queen on Twelfth-night has never been wholly 
loft off in England. A w riter in 1771 says ; “ After 
tea yesterday, a noble cake was produced, and 
two bowls, containing the fortunate chances for 
the different sc.\cs. Our host filled up the tickets, 
the whole company, except the king and queen, 
were to be ministers of state, maids of honour, or 
ladies of the bed-chamber. Our kind ho.st and 
ho.stess, w hether by design or accident, became king 
and queen. According to Twelfth-day law, each 
party is to support their character till midnight." 
“At present,” writes Mr. Brady, at the beginning 
I of the nineteenth century, “the honours of king 
j and queen, and others of a festive nature, intro- 
' duced to heighten the jollity, are determined by 
the drawing of folded slips of paper, on which are 
inscribed these ephemeral distinctions, though the 
practice of drawing beans is yet preserv'ed in 
some few districts." Every one knows that the 
custom of eating Twclfth-cakc, and drawing 
“characters," is still retained in I.oudq|( and some 
of tlie provinces. 

In France tlie Tvvelftli-cake is plain, with a 
bean, and the drawer of llic slice containing the 
bean is king or queen. There is no other drawing, 
ami consequently the sovereign is -the only dis- 
liiiguished personage. In Normandjjl'they place a 
child under the table, which is covCred^H'such a 
manner wilh the cloth that he cannot see what is 
doing; and When the cake is divided, one of the 
company, taking uj> tlie first piece, cries out, “ Fabe 
Domini pour qui ?" The child answ ers, “ Pour le 
bon Diciiand in this manner the pieces are 
allotted to tlic company. If the bean be found in 
the piece for the “ bon Dieu," the king is chosen 
by drawing long or short straws. Wlioevergets 
the bean chooses the king or queen, according as 
it happens to be a man or woman. At the dose 
of 1792, in the French Revolution, the Council 
General of the Commons at Paris ordained that 
‘ La Fete de Rois” ( IVelfth-day) was thenceforth 
to be called " La Fete de Sans-Culottes.” To 
this nominal change the French consented, but 
they would not resign the festival. “While the 
statue of Marat,” says Chateaubriand, “ usurped 
the place of the image of S. Vincent de Paul, while 
people celebrated au those festivals the anniver¬ 
saries of which are marked in our calendars as days 
of eternal grirf, many a pious femily secretly kept a 
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Christian holiday, and religion still mingled a small 
proportion of joy ivith a sea of affliction. Simple 
Hearts cannot recollect, without emotion, the happy 
hours when whole families assembled round their 
cakes, which recalled to mind the presents of the 
Magi. The infirm grandfather, confined all the rest 
of the year to his room, made his appearance on 
this festive occasion. Ilis grandchildren, who had 
long anticipated the expected feast, surrounded 
his Knees, and made him young again with their 
affectionate vivacity. Joy beamed from each face, 
and every heart swelled w’lth transport; the festive 
apartment was unusually decorated, and each indi¬ 
vidual appeared in his best clothes. Amid loud 
bursts of merriment, the happy company drew lots 
for those royalties which cost neither sighs nor 
tears; and ofttimea an artifice, which heightened 
the mirth of the subject, and drew complaints 
from the queen alone, transferred the highest dig¬ 
nities to the daughter of the house and the son 
of some neighbour, lately arrived from the army. 
The young people blushed, embarrassed as they 
were with thei^ crowns ; the mothers smiled; 
the fathers made signs to one another, and the 
grandfather drank his glass to the prosperity of 
Uie new queen. 

“ The pastor, who was present at the festival, 
received the first portion, styled the portion of the 
poor, to be distributed among them, with other 
gifts. Diversions handed down from days of yore; 
a ball, at which some aged domestic performed the 
part of first musician, prolonged the pleasures of 
the festival till late at night; and the whole com¬ 
pany, nurses and children, farmers, servants and 
masters, joined all together in the sprightly 
dance. 

“These scenes were formerly repeated through¬ 
out all Christendom, from the palace to the cottage. 
And what a succession of happy days! Christmas, 
New-year's day, and 'I'welfth-tlay. At that time, 
the farmers renewed their leases, the tradesman 
was paid his bilLs; it was the time of marriages, of 
presents, and of charity; the companies, frater¬ 
nities, courts of justice, universities, corporations 
assembled according to the ancient Gallic custom ; 
the infirm and the indigent were relieved. The 
obligation you were under to receive yourneighbour 
at this season, made you live on good terms with 
him all the rest of the year.” 

In the times of chivalry, and as late as the reign 
of James I., Tweltth-day was celebrated in the 
English Court by grand feasts and tournaments. 

Barnabe Googc, in the “Popish Kingdom,” gives 
the following account of a custom (now obsolete) 
which was prevalent in England before the Ro- 
formation; 

“ Twice six niglUs tlicn from ChrUtmus they do count with diligence, 
Wherein each master in his house dotlt burn up frankincense; 
And on the table sets a leaf when night approncheth near, 

Before the coals, and frankincense to he perfumed there; 

First bowing down his head, he stands, and nose, and ears, and 
eyes, 

He smokes, and witli his mouth receives (he fume that doth arise; 
Whom fullowcth straiglit his wife, and dotli the same full solemnly; 
And of their children every one, and all their family; 

Vfhich doth preserve, they say, ilicir teeth, and nose, and eyes, 
and ear, 

From every kind of malady and sickness all the year 
When every one received hath this odour great and small. 

Then one takes up thepan with coals, and frankincense, and ail, 
And other takes the loaf, whom ail the rest do follow here, 

And round about the house they go, with torch or taper clear. 


That neither bread nornreat do want, nor witch with dreadful 
charm 

Have power to hurt their children, or to do their cattle harm. 

There are tliat three nights only do perform this foolish gear, 

To this intent, and think themulves in safety all the year." 

The same author says, that on Twelfth-day, also, 

“ The youth in every place do flock, and all apparelled fine, j 

With pipers, through the streets they run and sing at every door, j 
• * . * •. i 

There cities are, where bo^s and girls together still do run I 

About the street with like, as soon as night begins to come, 

And bring abroad their wassail-bowls, who well rewarded be 
With cakes and cliecse, and great good cheer, and money 
plenteously." 

OBSERVAHCSS. 

Upon the Epiphany was anciently performed 
the “Office of the Three Kings; or, Feast of the 
Star.” Three priests, clothed as kings, with their I 
servants carrying offerings, met from different 
directions before the altar. The middle one, who i 
came from the East, pointed with his staff to a star. { 
A dialogue then ensued; and, after kissing each ! 
other, they began to sing, “ Let us go and enquire,” ' 
after which the Precentor began a responsory, “ Let 
the Magi come.” A procession then commenced; 
and as soon as it began to enter the naye, a crown, 
like a star, hanging before the cross, was lighted 
up, and pointed out to the Magi, with, “ Behold the 
Star in the East.” This being concluded, two 
priests, standing at each side of the altar, answered 
meekly, “We are those whom you seek;” and 
drawing a curtain, showed them a child, whom, 
falling down, they worshipped. Then the servants 
made the offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
which were divided among the priests. The Magi, 
in the mean while, continued praying till they 
dropped asleep; when a hoy, clothed in an alb, 
like an angel, addressed them with—“ All things 
which the prophets said are fulfilled.” The festival 
concluded witli chanting, services, &c. The above 
account is cited from Fosbrooke’s “ British Mona- 
chism,” p. 47, royal 8v6, 184.1. There can be 
little doubt that this and similar sacred dramas 
of the Middle Ages, as well as the ceremonies 
peculiar to the solemn festivals, acted upon the 
minds of men with the force of reality, and excited i 
emotions coiTesponding, in some degree, to those | 
which would have been caused by witnessing the 
events they commemorated; and thus was Religion, 
its facts, its doctrines, and duties fastened upon 
the minds, thoi^hts, and affections of the people. 

To resume our relation of the pious observances | 
allied to the Feast of the Epiphany.—The Knights ! 
of the Order of the Star, (founded by King^ John I 
of France, in the year 1351,) used to assemble j 
every year at S. Ouen, between Paris and S. Denis, ! 
in a castle, called the Noble House, on this festival, | 
at the hour of prime; and they were required to 
remain there till after vespers the following day. 
Kings and great men made their offerings on the 
altar, in imitation of the star-led monarchs of the 
East. A MS. of the time of Henry VII. directs— 
“And he [the king^ must offer that day gold, 
myrrh, and sense [ftankincense]; then must the 
dean of the chapel send unto the Archb shop of i 
Canterbury, by clerk or priest, the king's offering | 
that day; and then must the archbishop give the ! 
next benefice that falleth in his gift to the same j 
messenger.” The custom of making offerings on 
the Epiphany is still observed by our English 
sovereigns. On Twelfth-day, 1620-1, James I. 
offered gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and euched 
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“eighty of the evil;" so lately as T%velfth-day, 1731, 
«^e king and prince, at the Chapel Royal, S. 
James’s, offered at the altar, gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh.” These royal offerings continue to be 
annually made by proxy. In 1842, they were 
placed on the altar at S. James's, after the offer¬ 
tory, by the Lord Bishop of London. 

January 7.—^Thls was formerly called S. Dhtaff's- 
day, because the Christmas h^idays having ended, 
good housewives resumed the distaff and other 
laborious occupations. 'It was sometimes termed 
Rock-day, in honour of the rock, which, says Hone, 
is a distaff held in the hand, from whence wool is 
spun by twirling a ball below. It appears that the 
burning of the flax and tow was the men’s diver¬ 
sion on the evening of this, their first day of labour 
after the Christmas festivities, and that the females 
returned the compliment by soaking their mis¬ 
chievous assailants. Thus Herrick sings in his 
“ Hesperides— 

"Partly work onU partly play, 

You inuat on S. Dista^s-day; 

From the plough soon free your team; 

Then come home and fother them: 

If (he maids a spinning go. 

Burn the fiax, and fire the tow; 

Scorch tlieir plackets, hut bewaro 
That ye singe no maiden hair. 

Bring in pails of water then, 

Let the maids bewash the men. 

(live 8. Dintaif all the ri^ht; 

Then give Christmas-fport good night, 

And next morrow, every one 
To his own vocation." 


I attention and anxiety of Ainasia. As bis success con 
j tlniially increased, he was induced to write and send this 
letter to Samos:— 


‘A-XASJS to rOLVCK.iTKS. 

‘The success of a friend and an ally fills mo ivith 
particular satisfaction; but, os I know the invidiousuess 
^of fortune, yonr extraordinary prosperity excites my 
apprehensions. If I might determine for myself, and for 
those whom T regard, 1 would rather have my affairs 
sometimes flattering and sometimes pcnoivie. I ivould 
wish to pass through life with the alteniato expe¬ 
rience of good and evil, rallior than with uninter¬ 
rupted good fortune. I do not rciuemhor to have 
heard of any man remarkable for a constant succession 
of prosperous events, ivhose cud has not been finally 
calamitous. If, therefore, you value my ooimsol, you 
will provide this I'cjacdy ugaiivst the c.xecBs of your 
prosperity—cxaipiue well what tiling it is wliieh you 
deem of tlic higlicst conscguoncc to your happiness, and 
the loss of which would moat afflict you. , When you 
shall have a.scertaiucil this, liauish it from you, so that 
there may be no possibility of its return. If, after this, 
your good fort line still eoHiiuiio wiihuiit (liiainiitioit or 
change, you will do Avell to rcjicat the remedy I pro¬ 
pose.’ 

Polycratcs received this letter, and seriously dclilie- 
rated oil il,s contents. Tlie advice of diiiiisi.s appeared 
sagacious, and lie resolved to follow it. lie accordingly 
searched among his treasures for sonielhiug, the loss of 
whiidi Would iiio.st afllict him. Mu conceived this to he 


THE LADY OF STAVUllEN. 

A OEHUAN BALLAll.' 

Tn* incident of the ring, in the following poem, is 
evidently taken from the story of “ 'f he King of I’oly- 
cratea,” in Herodotus, of which we here give IJeloc’s 
translation; 

“ Whilst Cambyscs was engaged in his Egyptian expe¬ 
dition, the Lacedaemonians wore prosecuting a war 
agiunst Polycrates, the son of ALaccs, who had forcibly 
possessed himself of Samos. He had divided it into 
three parts, assignit^one severally to his brothers, Pan- 
tagnotus and Syloson. He afterwards, having killed 
Pantagnotns, and banished Syloson, who was the 
youngest, seized the whole. Whilst be was thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, he made a treaty of alliance with Amasi.s, 
King of Egypt, which was cemented by various presents 
on both sides. His fame bad so increased that he was 
celebrated through Ionia and the rest of Greece. Buoee8.s 
attended all his military undertakings; he had a 
hundred and fifty oared vessels, and a thousand archers. 
He made no discrimination in the objects of his attacks, 
thinking that ho conferred a greater favour even on a 
friend, by restoring what he had violently taken, than 
by^not molesting him at all. He took a great number 
of islands, and became master of several cities on the 
continent. The Lesbians, who, with all their forces, 
were proceeding to assist the Milesians, he attacked and 
conquered in a great sea-fight. Those whom ho made 
prisoners he put in chains, and compelled to sink the 
trench which surrounds tho walls of &rao8. 

The great prosperity of Polycratcs excited both the 


Ml Rmn Meriyslr’. rxcellcot Irsiislatioa of the Mlnoi- Pot-iiis 
of Schiller. London: Pickering, ISIS. 


a seal ring which lie occasiuiuilly wore ; il- was an eme¬ 
rald, sol in gold, anil the u orkmivUHhip of Thcodoms the 
Samian, tlie son of 'rdcclos. Of tliis determining to 
tloprive himself, he embarked in a fifty oared vessel, 
with ordei-H to be carried into the open sea, When ho 
was at some di.slance from the island, in the prc.scucc of 
all his attendants, lie took the ring from liis finger, and 
cast it into the sea; tliis done, ho sailed back again. 

Ketumiug home, lie rogTctted his loss; but, in tho 
course of five or si.v days tliis accident occurred: - -n 
fishcrniau caught a fish of such .size and bwnify, that lie 
deemed it a projier present for I’olycrates. He went, 
tiicrcforo, to the palace, and demanded an audience. 
Being admitted, lie presented bis fish to Polyemfcs, with 
tlic.se words; “Altfioiigb, sir, I live by the produce of 
iny industry, I could not tliiuk of exposing this fish, 
which I have taken, to sale in the market-place, believ¬ 
ing it worthy of you to accept, wliicli I hope you will.” 
The king was much gratified, and made him this reply: 
“ My good friend, your present and your Bi>coch are 
equally acceptable to me; and i beg that I may see you 
at suppei-. ’ Tho fisherman, dcligliteil with his rcceji- 
tion, returned to his liouso. Tho servants, proceeding 
to oiicn the fish, found in its paunch the ring of Poly- 
crates. With great eagerness and joy they hastened to 
carry it to the king, telling him where they bad met 
with it. I’olycratcs concluded that this incident boro 
evident marks of divine intcrjiositiou; he therefore 
wrote down every particular of what had happened, and 
transmitted it to Egypt. 

Amasis, after perusing the letter of his friend, was 
convinced that it was impossible for one mortal to 
deliver another from the destiny which awaited him; 
lie was satisfied that I’olycratcs could not terminate his 
days in tranquillity, whose good fortune had never 
suffered interruption, and who luid even recovered what 
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be had taken pains to lo^. He sent, therefore, a herald 
id Bamos, to disclaim idi future connexion ,* his motive 
for doing which, was the apprehension that, in" any 
future calamity which might befal Polycrates, he, as a 
friend and ally, might be obliged to bear a part.” 


On the Zuyder Zee Stavoren—who hath the city foundt— 
With turrets and with gatcs full proudly girdled round;* 
And palaces of state thou still mayst there behold, 

Albe the boundless ocean have long time o’er them roll’d. 

When thy bark is softly cradled, and all the winds asleep. 
The mariner will show thee where she lies beneath the 
deep; 

Thou look'st o’er street and market, where voiceless 
echoes dwell, #■ 

And the pike darts forth, awaken’d by the sdund of the 
muffled bell. 

Of old time in Stavoren did Pride and Plenty reign— 
Then feasted they in gladness, and dream’d of pleasures 
vain, • , * 

While proi^bV' every sea fheir galleons stout dhl ride. 
For the children of Stavoren rich treasures to provide. 

Spoil’d children were they truly—their fortune all too 
kind— ^ 

Their entrance halls and gates with gold i)rofnsely lin’d ; 
Their banquet rooms and courts with ducats pav'd 
throughout, 

And o'er passages and stairs bright dollars strew'd about. 

As store was heap’d on store, so grew proud Rurquedry, 
As though by worldly riches high Ilcav'n might pur¬ 
chas'd be; 

But when the cup ran over, came the city to the greund; 
And whom the sea had prosper'd well, the sea now 
clos’d around. 

The first in all Stavoren a wealthy maid did dwell, 

Ho king might hope to matcher, so far she did excell; 
And so she wax'd withall in arrogance and pride; 

She worshipp’d gold, and own'd no other God bc.side. 

And thus to her Ship’s Captain bespoke that Iiauglily 
fair— i 

" Go heave tliine anchor straightr—for a twelvemonths' ■ 
cruire prepare 1 ' 

Return not to Stavoren without thou laden he 
With the noblest and the best thou canst on earth- 
ball see.” 

Then spake that ancient Captain—a prudent man was 
he— 

“ 1 bring whate’er thou biddest; but more plainly tell 
to me. 

What is the best and noblest 1 In the world is much to 
choose. 

And I full fain would know what wares to take and what 
refuse. 

“ Let but thy lips pronounce—and, be it com or wine, 

Or amber, silk, or spice, or gold, or jewel-shine. 

Or emerald, or pearl—'tis but thy speech’s worth 
To flreight my ship with all that’s best and noblest on 
the earth.” 

" Nay," said she, “ if thon guess not, why art thou held 
for wise 1 

Whoe'er would choose my service, him must a wink 
suffice. 

Wherewith dialt thou be freightwll now, by my wrath, 
to sea! 

And bring the noblest and the best- I’ll say no more to 
theo.” 

Now he must iidn obey; yet stands he on the brink, 

Like one who ponders much, scarce knowing what to 
think. 

That Lady's pride unbending 'twas his full well to know. 
And how to do her pleasure best ho ponders to and f^ro. 


At length he thus rosolv'd him to meet her haughty 
soorn— 

“ The heat of things on earth—the noblest too is eom. 
^’Tis corn mfn htmours most—the noblest and the best; 
Therewi^ will 1 my vessel freight, and do her h vh 
behest.” 

With that ho sails foc.|Wtzig, his cargo to provide — 
Ten thousand lea% of wheat from Polaad fim and wide— 
The choicest wSwdLail that land did ever ^w; 

Such wheal^' t^Whsmated, ’twould give httn strength 
enow. 

Then homeward to Stavoren with fhvonring be sped, 
And reach’d the harbqiir safiily or era six months were 
fled. 

Straight stepp’d he to the Lady, at table where she sat, 
And look’d as if she marvoll’d much what could the 
■ fool be at ? ”■ 

“ What ho, my noble Captain ! full soon thou art come 
bmik— 

No doubt, the whole world’s treasure Is hidden in your 
sack ; 

Your ship must be an eagle, and eveiy sail a wing, 

So swift its precious cargo home from Guinea’s coast to 
bring.” 

Then spake the valiant sailor—(he from the Lady’s scowl 
Perceiv’d, as well experienced, the weather something 
foul—) iS 

" I bring the best of wheat, dread Lady, unto thee— 

The best and noblest ever grown on earth or shipp’d by sea.” 

Quoth she-“ Wliat’s th is 1 hear ? 1 surely must mistake: 
YVlat! wretched vulgar wheat, whereof men simmels 
make ? 

Think'st thou to cheat me thus? Thou const not serious 
be— 

Tiic noblest and tlio best of wares I bade thee bring to 
me.” 

If it so wretched be, whence comes”—the old man 
said— 

“ Our daily prayer wc make, God, give us daily broad?" 
“ Soon slialt thon prove,”«aid she, “how I such prating 
sconi— 

Say, from wliat point of Ilcav’n above didst ship this 
filthy corn ?” 

" Par hence unto tho larboard the ship was laden.”-— 

“ Good! 

Then turn thee to the starboard, and fling it in tho flood. 
Aye—the whole cargo, mark me !—and be it instant 
done— 

I come myself to see it well perform’d cro set of sun.” 

Tho Sailor went, but did not the thing the Lady bade— 
Such sin against high Heaven to commit lie was afraid; 
So bo gather’d all the poor and half-starv’d people round. 
To try if aught of pity might in that hard heart be found. 

She came as she had spoken—“ My bidding hast thou 
done?” 

Thon fall they at her feet, those poor people, one by 
one— 

“ Give U.S the wheat,” they begg’d her, " nor cast it iu 
the aca ! * 

That we our hunger may appease ”—but nothing an¬ 
swer’d she. 

A nod alone for mandate to the standers-by she gave. 
And they whelm’d God’s blessed gift, remorseless, in the 
wave. 

Tho fomish’d crowd stood wringing of their hands in 
speechless grief— 

Till at last the brave old Capt^ for his anger found 
relief. 

Full loud before the people in the LadyYi fisoe he cried— 
"Nay, verily, unpunish’d such sin will ne'er abide; 

As God the good rewardeth, and the widted bringeth low, 
So will he one day make thee this crime's just judgment 
know. 


gjUgS 
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« So sha’l the honr ttrrive, when thou mayst yet bo (kin 
From the atrects this noble com to pick up grain by 

Thine hunger to appeasoj since none will giv^ lt thee.”— 
She, loudly laughing, answer’d, “ Friend, tlmi day will 
never be. 

“ Stavoren’s richest heiress will never wont for food. 
Look 1 this ring, this golden ring, I cast into the flood! 
Not till it back retunveth may tMs thing hap to me.” 
—That it will back return ere nlgl^'^full little weencth 
she. 

Lo! in a fish’s belly, the cook that 
And ore she laid her down to rest the fatal news came 
round, -i 

How all the Argosies she to the East had sent. 

Had founder’d Iwien, and those no less that to tho Wc.st- 
ward went. 

How that the Moors and Turks, to work her sore annoj*, 
Their forces join’d—and, more, her fortunes to destroy, 
A princely house had fail’d—thus follow’d post on post, 
Till she was doom’d to starve or ere a year had pass'd at 
most. 

From door to door she hied her, to beg her daily bread, 
And thus it wag fulfill’d as that valiant Captain said. 

By none was she lamented—by many held in scorn—- 
So she moan’d her wretched life away, unpitied and 
forlorn. „ 

Yet Stivvoren on it rcvell’d, in sinful idle pride. 

While riches still her navies brought iu with every tide. 
The waiTiing no man heeded—so grew the pcnanco-secd, 
For all t he godless city from that niiiidcn's cruel deed. 

There where the noble wheat was sunk by her command, 
Arose a fearful sandbank, they call The, Prauen-sand; 
And thereout through the waves a meagre plant did 
shoot, 

Like wheat it show’d in stalk and hcail, save that it bore 
no fruit. 

Yet higher rose the sandbank, and higher o’er t he lido— 
'The Harbour barr’d, no ships therein might longer ride. 
The springs of wealth throughout that gluttonous city 
died; 

Yet still they revcll’d on in their wanlonness and pride; 

Until one day, a shoal of hcrringS'Canie to light 
From forth the deep draw-well; and on tho self-same 
night 

The sea another channel chose, and with a fearful swcl 1 
The flood o’erwhelin’d the streets, and the niarkct-jdaec 
as well. 

On Uie Zuyder Zee Stavoren—who hath the city 
found 1— 

With turrets and with gates, full proudly girdled round, 
And palaces of state tliou still mayst there behold, 

Albe’ the boimdlcss ocean have for ages o’er it roll’d. 


• THE WILL. 

A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY.- 
The old lady who related the outline of the 
following singular story, heard it told, in her 
youth, by no means as a fiction, but as a real oc¬ 
currence. She even once knew the name of the 
old northern family coucerned in it, but that, with 
the CKact dates,- she has now forgotten, if she ever 
knew the latter; and Imviug never written down 
the. story, she 1ms no means of recovering them. 
However, from her express mention of a tight wig, 
worn by the benevolent old hero of the tale, wc 
have fixed the strange occurrence not earlier than 
the last centurv'. 

Towards tho end of a gusty October day, about 


the year 1730, a barrister of the Temple was sitting 
reading, when the opening of the door, and his 
servant’s announcement of “a genUeman,’’ inter¬ 
rupted him. He rose to receive his visitor, who 
proved to be a perfect stranger, a jrcnion of very 
gentlemanly, but extremely old fashioned, appear- 
ance. He was dressed in a grave-coloured suit, of 
antique cut; a neat, tight'|re,v wig surrounded his 
serious, and even solemn, physiognomy; silk stock¬ 
ings, rolled at the knee; enormous shoe buckles 
of gold; a cane, headed with the same metal, and 
a broad-brimmed and uncocked hat, completed his 
equipment; which was in the fashion of the last 
years of William the Third, or llic first of his Suc¬ 
cessor. Having stiffly bowed, in the exact way 
prescribed by the etiquette of the era to which be 
seemed to belong, he took possession of the chair 
offered to him by his host; and, after a preparatory 
hem, thus began, in a slow and serious manner: 
“ I think, sir, you ara the lawyer employed by the 

S-family, whose property in Vo||^hire, you 

arc, therefore, aware is about to be'sold." 

“ I have, sir,” answered the b,ttrrister, “ fbll Sn- 
struction.s and powers to complete the disposal of 
it, which, though a painful duty to me, must be 
performed.” 

“ It is a duty you may dispense with,” said the 
visitor, waving his hand; ” the property need not 
be sold.” 

“ May I prc.sumc to ask, sir, whether you arc 
any relation to the family ? If so, you must be 
acquainted with the absolute necessity of selling 
it, in couscciuence of the chum of another branch 
of the family, just returned from beyond sea, wlio, 
as heir-at-law, is naturally jxisscssor of the estate, 
in default of a will to the contrary; and who 
desires its value in money, instead of tho land. 
'The present possessor i.s nimble to buy it; and, 
must, ihereforc, depart.” 

“You .ire mistaken,” replied the old gentleman, 
rather testily; “ you seem not to know of the will 
of Mr. S—^'s great grandfather, by which he not 
only left that, his estate, to his favoiuitc grandson, 
this gentleman’s father, but men entailed it on his 
great great grandson.” 

“ Such a will, sir,” said tlie barrister, '• was, in¬ 
deed, supposed, for many years, to e.vist; and, in 

virtue of it, Mr. S-has, until now, peaceably 

enjoyed die jiroperty; but, on the claimant's appli¬ 
cation, a renew cd search having been made, for it, 
either the belief proves wholly unfounded, or it has 
been lost or destroyed. Cabinets, chests, every 
room, inhabited and uninhabited, have been ran¬ 
sacked in vain. Mr. S-has now pven up all 

hope of finding it; the sale is to be complete in 
the course of the next week; and the fine <rid jdace 
must pass into the hands of strainers.” 

“ You are mistaken once again, young man,” 
said the stranger, striking his cano on'the floor, 

“ I say, sir, the will exists. fJo, immediately,” 
continued he, in an authoritative tone; “travel 
night and day. You may save nii old family from 
disgrace and ruin. In the end room of the left 
wing, now uninhabited, is a closet in the wall.” 

" \Vc have looked there,” interrupted the bar¬ 
rister. 

“Silence, sir; there is a closet, I say. In that 
closet is a large chest; that chest has a Iklac 
bottom, and underneath that is the deed. I am 
certain of what 1 say. I saw the naper deposited 
there; no matter when, or by whom. Oo; you 
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will find it worth your trouble. My name, sir, is 
Hugh S——. 1 am not now personally known to 
the proprietor of S-Hall; but I am his rela¬ 

tion, and have his welfare at heart. Neglect not 
to follow my advice.” So saying, the old gentle¬ 
man arose, again bowed, and at the door put on 
his bat, in a fashion which would have enchanted 
&ntUgant of Queen Anne's day ; aud sliding the 
silken string of his cane on the little finger of his 
right hand, on which the lawyer had remarked a 
very fine brilliant ring, he de.scended the stairs, 
ana departed, leaving the barrister in the utmost 
astonishment. At first he felt half inclined to 
consider the whole as a hoax; then again, when 
he thought of the old gentleman's grave manner, 
and the intimate knowledge he must have pos¬ 
sessed of the house, to be able to describe the 
room so exactly in which the chest was, he could 
not but believe him to be sincere.* 

At length, after much deliberation, he decided 
upon imme^ate departure; and arrived, on the 

evening of tho'fourth day, at S-Hall. The 

sale had been the only theme of conversation at 
every place he had passed through, within twenty 
miles of his destination; and much and loudly was 
it lamented, th.at the squire should be leaving bis 
house for ever, and that poor Mr. John would 
never enjoy his rights; as they persisted in calling 
the possession of the estate. On his entrance into 
tho mansion, signs of approaching removal every¬ 
where met his eye. Packages filled the hall; ser¬ 
vants, with sorrowful countenances, w ere hurrying 
about; and the family were lingering sadly over 
the last dinner they were ever to partake of in 
their rep’etted home. 

Mr. S-greeted his friend with a surprise, 

which changed to incredulity when the barrister, 
requesting his private ear, declared the reason of 
his appearance. “ It cannot be,” said he. “ Is it 
likely that no one should ever have heard of the 
hiding of the deed but the old gentleman you men¬ 
tion. Depend upon it, you have been deceived, my 
dear friend; I am only sorry you should have taken 
so much trouble, to so little nurpose.” The bar¬ 
rister mentioned the name of his visitor. “ Hugh 

-!” exclaimed the gentleman, laughing. “I 

have not a relation in the world of that name.” 

“ It is worth the trying, however,” said the 
lawyer; “and since I have come so far, I will finish 
the adventure.” 

Mr. S-, seeing his friend so determined, at 

length consented to satisfy him, and accompanied 
him towards the apartment he specified. As they 
crossed one of the rooms in their way, ho suddenly 
stopped before a large full-length picture. “ For 
heaven’s sake,” ciied he, “ who is this?” 

“ My granduncle," returned Mr. S-. “A good 

■ old fellow as ever lived. I wish, with all my heart, 
he were alive now; bnt he has been dead these 
thirty years.” 

“ What was his name ?” 

“ Hugh-. The only one of our family of 

that name.” 

“That is the man who called upon me. His 
dress, his hat, his very ring, are there.” 

They proceeded to the closet, lifted the false 
bottoni of (the trunk, and—foimd the deed. 

The kind old uncle was never seen again. 




‘ ‘ i liavo here made onijr a noaegsy at culled flo^reni, aud 
liave brought nothing of tny own, but tho rtriiif that tics 
them.”— JUttuta'gne, _ 

BGUAaKABI.E raXSENCE OF HUtD. 

A wonKius employed in one of the mining shafts of the 
Scottish Central Hailway^latcly had a most miraculous 
escape. He had li^tod'the fusees connected with the 
charges of powder fer the purpose of blasting, and gave 
the signal to be dratvn up, but the rope slipping, the 
poor fellow was suspended a few feet above where the 
explosion was to take pktee, with no other prospect before 
him but instant dcjitb. With great fortitude and presence 
of mind he called out to lower him, which was Immedi¬ 
ately done, and, advancing eautiously to the burning 
fusees, be extinguished theml On examination they 
were found to have burned within half an inch of the 
powder. 

unBaEUAS. 

It is curious to obscivc the slender thanks given to 
those wlio endeavour to increase tho comforts and eou- 
veniunces of tll^ liuman race. When Jonas Hanway, 
though a very popular character, first appeared in the 
streets of London with an umbrella, he was looked upon 
with a feeling similar to that with which the ancient 
prophet of that name was regarded. Tho novel example 
of such eflemiuacy was ridiculed as quite insnfferahlc; 
and preferring tho rays of the sun to the shower of 
niis.silcs with wJiich he was as.sailod, he quietly put it 
down, and tpok shelter in a cutler’s shop, from the back 
door of which ho retreated into ati adjoining street, and 
without further molestation got safe home. It was 
some time before he again ventured to defend himself 
publicly against tho sun's rays; hut being deemed an 
ecceutric, his singularity was overlooked, and he was 
pennitted quietly to walk iinficr cover. At length so 
many began to avail Iheni.sclvos of the like accom¬ 
modation, that the common eye grew familiar to it. A 
few rurals stopped now and then to gaso and wonder, 
hut felt rather amused than offended. The imitation at 
length spread from the Bond-street men of fashion to 
tho men of smock frocks and aprons ; and in our day 
there is scarcely any one, however poor, that has not an 
umbrella. They arc become as common as shoes and 
stockings. 

What we call good sense in the conduct of life, eon- 
si.st8 chiefly in that temper of mind which enables its 
possessor to view at all times, with perfect coolness and 
accuracy, all the various circumstauecs of his situation; 
so that each of them may produce its due impression on 
him, without any exaggeration arising from his own 
peculiar habits. But to a man of an ill-regulated 
imagination, external circumstances only serve as hints 
to excite his own thoughts, and the conduct he pursues 
has in general far less rofcronec to his real situation, 
than to some imaginary one, in which ho conceives 
himself to he ])liiced •. in consequence of which, while he 
appears to himself to he acting with tluS* most perfect 
wisdom aud consistency, be may frcquentlp exhibit to 
others all the appearances of folly.— SUncart. 

Thus humility, the ha-ds of tho Christian system, is 
the low, but deep and firm foundation of all virtue. 
— Burle. 
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THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS.* 

Ok the road from Berlin to Hamburg, nearly at the 
entrance of the rich and fertile principality of Meck¬ 
lenburg, lies a email town, the appearance of which 
eurprUes and charms the traveller; it i.s Ludwigslust, 
one of the prettiest and most attractive towns in Ger¬ 
many. In the middle of the last century, Ludwigslust 
raeto rendezvous de cliaase. In 1756 the Grand 
Duke Frederick established himself thereTvith his court. 
He built a palace, a church, an enclosure of houses for 
his officers, and several wide and handsome streets. 
The Grand Duke Frederic Francis continued the work 
of hi.s predecessor. , He ornamented the palace and 
embellished the park; and, having a taste for natural 
sciences and the arts, he, by degrees, made such a col¬ 
lection of pictures, minerals, and shells, as well dosen'cs 
the visit of the traveller. Thus patronized by two 
sovereigns, Ludwigslust soon became a place of note. 
What can be gayer than the aspect of its Dutch-built 
houses, of its paved streets, shaded by double rows of 
lime-trees? What more charming than the view of the 
palace, the limpid cascade playing beneath the windows, 
and the cheerful green surrounded with habitations, and 
terminated by the church? In this delightful residence 
of the princes and nobility of Mecklenburg, was bom the 
Princess Helena, Duchess of Orleans. She is daughter 
of the hereditary Grand Duke Louis Frederick—a man 
of afibetionate and generous disposition, and an exalted 
and upright character. Her mother, the young Duchess 
Caroline of Saxe Weimar, whose picture I lately saw in 
the Iiereditaiy palace of her ancestors, had a countenance 
of extreme beauty and intelligence. 

Educated at Weimar during the period of its greatest 
literary fame, in the interior of that poetical court, whicli 
the names of Goethe and Schiller have immortalised,— 
surrounded by those men whom Germany and all other 
European countries delighted to honour, who gladly 
assembled under the kind protection of her parents,— 
Caroline was remarkable for the excellence of her heart, 
and the superiority of her talents. The inhabitants of 
Weimar called her their tutelary angel: and a German 
wiiter, who bad watched her progress from infancy to 
womanhood, remarked, when speaking of her. “Iler’s 
Was a heavenly character." '• 

The Duchess of Orleans thus inherits, from either 
parent, those qualities which insure to the prince the 
hearts of his subjects, and endear his memory to men of 
talent; and.through them is connected with the oldest 
and most powerfnl &milie8 of Northern Europe. One 
prince of Mecklenburg reigned in Sweden; another, the 
valiant Rnric, conquered and subdued a part of that 
vast empire which is at present under the absolute 
dominion o f the Russians. Genealogists carry back the 

(1) From “La lUuttrathtn^’ 


history of the princc.s of Mecklenburg to the most 
remote ages, and have spread the collateral branches of 
the family over the entire north. TI»e learned Funo 
Magnussen has vei^’ lately proved, by an affiliation of 
several centuries, their relationship witli Regnar Lod- 
brook, the wondcrfql hero of Scandiutivian tnuiition. 
But misfortune, alas! horerod over tlto cradle which 
w.as surrounded with so much lustre and virtue. The 
Princess Helena was only two years old when she lost 
her mother. Her father re married, on the Dd of April, 
1818, the Princoss Augusta of Hesse llomberg, eighteen 
months after which this excellent prince was taken 
from his countiy and his clilldrcn. The Princess Helena 
had already lost one young brother; one other yet 
remained to her fond affection; but, at the very ago 
when his family and his country wore indulging in tho 
fondest hopes of him, at that ago wlicn ho was pre¬ 
paring to contiuuo the fatherly government of his 
ancc.stors, she beheld him languish and fade, and in 
1884 she received his last. sigh. 

In the middle of a grove of beecdies, in the park of 
Ludwigslust, stands a chapel of a simple, yet striking, 
appearance. It is ilicrc that these interesting victims 
of premature death repose, under a dimly lighted dome. 
Hope mingles with our grief as w-c contemplate their 
tombs. The blue vault, bojipangled with stars of gold, 
is like the cloudless night of summer; ami the inscrip¬ 
tion over the entrance tells of the Iiappiiiess of those, 
who, though separated in tliis life, will iio rc-uuited in 
that which is to come. This chiq'cl i.s a sort of pilgri¬ 
mage to the good people of Mock lonhurg. On the day 
that I visited it, I was followed by a jmer old peasant 
woman; her hands were joined, ber head hung down, 
concealing her features. She was praying; and in her 
prayer she associated the past with the present, and the 
names of those who were not, witli those of their sur¬ 
viving relations. But Providence, which liad blighted 
the sweetest and holiest ties, gave to the princess Helena, 
in the person of her father’s sccoml wife, a sympathising 
supporter, and a mother capable of the fondest attach¬ 
ment and the most tmllring devotion, whose noble and 
enlarged heart, elevated and fortified by tho love of 
virtue and the sentiment of duty, had learnt, from her 
own early experience of sorrow, to feel for another's mis¬ 
fortunes. Admirable woman! Condemned,in the flower 
of her age, to tho widow's melancholy garb, she was 
accustomed betimes to seek, in the practice, of her reli¬ 
gion, for support in tho calamities of life; and, in tho 
charms of literature, for more true and lasting joys than 
fortune and power can bestow. She it waa who, assisted 
by a few chosen masters and an excellent governess, 
brought up the subject of our present memoir; she it 
was who,, by her incessant care, her boundless affiiction, 
and her judicious advice, developed those precious gifts 
which heaven had been pleased to bestow on her; she it 
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wag who, guiding her stop by step on her entranoo Into life, i ing at me with an expression of joy, he exolsimed, 
in her studies and her obsenutions, profited by every '• f>b_ onr TTGlenn! fllnuRr Helena.): did I know her/ 


L 


opportunity of giving a right dirootion to her taknta, 
and a pious iiielination to her soul; and she it was wh(^ 
on the day of that royal and splendid marriage, alaa, 
80 qnickly clouded in mourning ! aecompaniwl her to 
France, and who hastened from the other end of Ger¬ 
many to afford her the support of her piety and tender¬ 
ness under her cruel bereavement. 

'rhe dowager grand duchess passed, with her adopted 
daughter at Ludwigslust, twenty years of retirement, of 
improvement in the performance of good works, and in 
the indulgence of generous reflections. Slic inhabited 
one of the houses that Prince Frederic had built, by the 
side of the green lawn which extended to within a short 
distance of the church. She was acquainted with most 
' of the inhabitants of the ducal residence, the poor as 
well as the rich; and she identified herself with their 
intore.sts and wishes. Bho became their protectress, 
adviser, and supporter; and alto taught her daughter the 
sweet feelings of humanity and sympathy. A part of 
every day was spent in providing for the necessities of 
those who surrounded hor, and the rest of her time was 
devoted to choice society, useful reading, the study of 
art, history, and general literature, and to improving 
walks in a botanical garden, instituted by the duchess 
herself, and in which she had collcctetl tlio most beau ti¬ 
ful and rarest plants and flowers. Bometimes, on the 
return of summer, the two princesses, quitting for a 
space their loved retirement, would visit some of the 
most beautiful scenery and remarkable towns in Ger¬ 
many. At Berlin, at l^cipsic, and at Weimar, they 
viewed the modem and ancient monuments of art, and 
conversed with the most distinguished persons of each 
place that they visited. One may easdly imagine the 
eficet of such an education, and that the hopes of her 
whft had so ardently undertaken, and so fondly con¬ 
tinued it, liavo not been disappointed, nor her lessons of 
love failed of an ample reward. One must have been 
in Germany, have stayed in Mecklenburg, fully to 
understand the depth of respect and afibotion which the 
Duchess of Orleans has left in the heart of all those who 
knew her. From the moment of her quitting Jmdwigs- 
lust, France has been the point of attraction to all her 
compatriots. The Paris journals are subscribed to, and 
all news from Franco impatiently waited for; and the 
first sheet unfolded, the first column souglit for, is that 
in which they hope to find the name of tlic youthful 
duebeas. The most tender solicitude attends her ste[)s, 
and she is spoken of os a dear absent child whom they 
long to see a^in. 

Such love as this, unveakened by time, nnaltercd by 
absence, extends itself to her adopted country. They 
desire its prosperity, power, and peace; for the good 
people of Ludwigslust associate the destiny of Franco 
with that of their young princess; and the arrival and 
departure d a courier from that country, is a matter of 
the greatest interest to them. Among the lower ranks, 
the same feeling prevails; their respect and devotion 
for hor, who was brought up under their eyes, exceeds 
all idea. Ignorant as they are, they cannot trace her 
destiny like those who are versed in the histories of 
nations, and the reports of the daily papers; but they 
still see her in imagination, in light-hearted happiness, 
with a look or word of kindness for every one crossing 
the streets and park of Ludwigslust. I one day hired 
a carriage, to take me from Ludwigslust to Schwerin, 
and, daring the drive, 1 conversed with the honest old 
driver, whose open countenance, and quaint recitals, 
Interested me. After speaking of the popular tra- 
dhhnu of his country, of the palace of Schwerin, 
and the dykes ef Doberan, I asked him if he had 
evw known the duchess of Orleans. At this ques¬ 
tion, he held down his head, and was, for some 
moments, ulent, like a person who, struck by the 
unusual sound of a word, tries to arrange his confused 
ideas; then suddenly recollecting himself, and look- 


Oh, our Helena! (Unser Helena.) i did I know her! 
Ibhould think 1 did. 1, who have seen her pass our 
house db often, as a litrie child ! Hy wife and children 
also know ho: weU, mtd could tell you hqw she is be¬ 
loved ; but, you see, the new title that you gave her 
puzzl^ me.; Wo know that she is a French duchess, 
but we neve^ can give her another name than that she 
bore while with us; she is our Helena of Mecklenburg, 
happen what may.” 

Upon this the good'oid fellow began to relate all that 
he knew of the inftmt years of the princess, q£ the actH 
of kindness and commiseration which had so. endeared 
lior to her country; and his recital lasted until we drove 
under the gothic arches of the old castle of Sewheriu. 

At Weimar, where the duchess of Orleans had, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, passed many months, eveiy one, from the 
dweller in the ducal palace, to the inmate of the meanest 
abode, praise nnd bless her. Tlie auction which the 
inhabitants of this town had borne to the mother, reflects 
on her noble ehild; and at the sound of hor luuue, there 
arises on oil'sides a murmui' of loro and gratitude. 
“ Our guardian angel has not left us,” said one of 
Goethe’s old friends to me; “ our Frincess Caroline lives 
again in our Helena, who belongs as much to ns, as to 
Alecklenburg.” 

The duchess of Orleans justifies the constancy of this 
affection, by hor remembrance of her old and valued 
friends. She gave herself, heart and soul, to Prance, 
but her native land lives in her memory. She is inte¬ 
rested in its improvement'and welfare, and she watches 
over the fate of those she loved. She shares their hap¬ 
piness, and compassionates their misfortunes, and con¬ 
veys to them, with the promptitude of true generosity, 
from time to time, tokens of sympathy, and words of 
encouragement, or eonsolbtion. During my sojourn at 
Weimar, an artist of eminence died; and the first letter 
of condolence received by his weeping widow, was from 
the duchess of Orleans. Anotlier female, being obliged 
to seek, under the milder sky of Italy, for that health 
which her native climate denied her, found that the 
orders of the Ductless of Orleans had preceded bar on 
her route, and that, wherever she went, she was received 
with tlie most marked attention. Need i say what leel- 
itigs the august princess has inspired throughout that 
country, which is become licr second homcl Ah! 
France knows it well; and those who have watched her 
progress through some of our provinces, or who daily, 
at Paris, discover those noble actions which her modesty 
would conceal, but which gratitude betrays, have not 
now <0 learn her worth. 

From her childhood, the history and litwature of 
France has been her study. She spoke its language, 
while she learned her owni; and when she first placed 
her foot on the soil of France, amidst joyous and ad¬ 
miring crowds, she tamo not as a stranger; she had 
long known its joys and sorrows, its riches and embel¬ 
lishments ; and slie arrived in it like a long-aniectod 
daughter. She made its interests her own; and France, 
in return, has devoted itself to her. Who can have for¬ 
gotten those splendid fetes at Fontainbleau, where her 
charming dignity caused a minister of state to exclaim, 
on seeing her, " We were prepared for a princess .bat this 
is a queen.” W'ho can have forgotten those evenings at 
the Pavilion Marsan, where she, and her august hushed, 
so graciously welcomed all who were distinguished for 
birth, character, or talent—tho functionaries of the 
kingdom, the poets, the deputies, and the artists. Alas! 
a dreadful misfortune,—a misfortune which resounded 
like a clap of thunder throughout Europe,—pat an end 
to those brilliant entertainments, those intellectual re¬ 
unions I But God watches over these whom he has so 
severely wounded, and France contemplates, with the 
deepest pity, the ^oung princess, whose high sense of 
duty supports her m her'conjngal grief, by her powerful 
maternal hope and consolation; and her regret for the 
past, is brightened by the promise of the future. 
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L II OYCOOPER. 

Jh .italraliiin TaU- t'-.-. 

Chap. IV. ^ 

Bor those dsys of profound tranquillity vere Boon 
terminated; and bitter were the regwta with which 
Lucy Cooper contemplated her hpproaol&g separation 
from Mrs. Webster, that she might be trs^erred into 
the family of a Sydney attorney, to take chai^ of throe 
infant children. Mrs. Kitely h^ seen Lnoy on sovenil 
occasions, and, with the instiitotire readiaesii of her sex, 
had piiEod her at her due value; not Oiat she set any 
further store on religion, temperance, and honesty, than 
as they might be made available to her own comfort and 
convenienoe. Mrs. Kitely #a8 exceedingly boautiibl; 
her education had been completed in London and Paris, 
whitiier her doting parents had sent her from this land 
of her nativity; and a more accomplished person pro¬ 
bably never set foot on the shores of Australia. Her 
father, who bad flourished under the protection of a 
conditional pardon, accumulated immense wealth, which 
Uie growing prosperity of Sydney liad increased in a 
tenfold degree; and it so liappened, that. Very shortly 
alter Mrs. Kitely’s marriage, her only brother had been 
thrown from his horse, on his return from a prise-fight, 
in which his man had been viotorious, and he had some¬ 
what exceeded his usual measure of intemperance; thus 
in a few days Mrs. Kitely became the sole ropresentative 
of her faUier's honours and exceeding wealth. In addi¬ 
tion to this, Mr. Kitely was' indefatigable in tho prac¬ 
tice of his profeMion of the law, wliich in Sydney is 
lucrative beyond belief: he was unbounded in ids ex¬ 
penses, careful only that his lavish expendituro should 
be limitod by his income; and he maintained a house¬ 
hold oonstruoted on a scale of princely maguifleunue, and 
in a style of etiquette and observance seldom scon, 
except in the mother country. In one of the loveliest 
spots of tho transeendently l.)eautifnl bay of Port Jack- 
son, Mr. Kitely was rearing his mansion; it was designed 
with exquisite taste, and executed with costly and 
ckboriite care. The colonial marbles, which yield to 
none in beauty of colour and polislicd surface, were 
lileutifully employed: a lawn, gradually gained from the 
solid rock at a large expense of gunpowder, lay sloping 
to the beach, and bounded by a wide terrace and noble 
balustrade. Tho verdure was i>cr[K!tual in all seasons; 
tropical and European plants and shrubs wore inter¬ 
mingled with complete success; whilst a B<ween of 
native trees, diligently reduced to the picturesque, over¬ 
hung the house and grounds. Tho whole bay was Mrs. 
Kitely's property, and every point was made subservient 
to tho beauty of the scene. A little island, where they 
had erected a bath-house, and formed a private garden, 
inaccessible to all eyes but their own, bore tho classic 
name of Balamls, and tho bay itself was called the gulf 
of ^Egina. Although much of this nndortaking re¬ 
mained to be accomplished, so much was already finished, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Kitely had for some time past resided 

jEgina; and hence, with professional punctuality, 
Mr. Kitely daily drove in to Sydney alone, in his gig, 
mediating the most lucrative practice of his profession. 
On his r^um, his solitary ride afforded him leisure to 
mmet his thoughts upon bis sumptnous home, saying, 

* What shall 1 do, 1>ecaaso 1 have no room whore to 
j^tow my fruits? This will I do: I will pull down my 
wms, and build greater; and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and ray goods. Amd 1 will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast mu^ goods laid up for many years; take 
thine esse/->«at, drink, and be merry." 

“ WHS any drawback to all this splendour, it 
•row from the mortifying recollection that the noigh- 
gentry rrius^ all intimacy with Mr. Kitely, 
because he was not only connected by marriage with 
^Mmclplst people, but because he also was similarly 
“••wnded. To be the possessor of so much magni- 
"Sonee, without the power of raising envy and admi¬ 


ration in others, seemod to take away the principal 
eqjoymentof wealth; but, as all overturos towards the 
interchange of civilities were rejected, Mrs. Kitely had 
long since adopted the< consolatory refleotion that she 
mild buif them all up, and that their condescensions 
were by no means essential to her happiness. 

It was, however, in her power to drive to tho Homebnsh 
races, more splendidly dressed, and in a mor$ dashing equi¬ 
page, tlian any other woman in the colony, and to excite 
more admiration of bor person than all tho rest could. 
No public occasion of display was ever lost, nor «-ns she 
ever soon twice in the same dross; but her dress and 
equipage woro inferior to her dasxling beauty, sustained 
by an elegance of manner tnily fascinating. That Mr. 
Kitely pcrl'ootly adored his lovely wife hardly needs the 
statement; and ho doted upon his children with equal 
devotion. All that ho could do to gratify hor lightest 
wishes was [iroraptly done; and she appeared to return 
his aff'eetion with eipial love. 

A very stylish carriage, containing Mrs, Kitely, lior 
three children, and a nursery-maid, drawn by a pair 
of Araliiau ponies of a milky whiteness, arrived to fetch 
away the govornniont woman, and convey hor to her 
new place. TI>e flue lady would not descend, and 
hardly deigned to notice Mrs. Webster, who very 
eamestly commended Lucy to the care and kindness (>f 
her new mistress, using with much modesty the privi¬ 
lege of her advanced age, to coiuineiico a conversation 
with a lady. A few moments sufficed to enabla Lucy to 
gather together lier small wardrobe; yet Mrs. Kitely 
showed manifest signs of tcraj)cr at the delay, and, with 
petulant impaliunco, bade her mount beside the coach¬ 
man, who was immediately ordered to drive home. 

In this well-regulated family, for so tho master and 
the mistress designed it shoidd be, the coachman was 
too well disciplined to address a single word to Ids 
follow-servant by his side. Intent upon his Arabian 
steeds, iuid handling the white reins and silver-mounted 
wliil>\vith profcHsional doxicrity, lie left Lucy at leisure 
to indulge in tlio melancholy regrets that she felt at 
parting with her excellent friend, lint the very pretty 
drive from Feversham to Sydney soon seeurod her atten¬ 
tion. When sho had last Iravorsetl that roatl in Dr. 
Caveat's dra>, the whole country was deluged with rain, 
and tho roads deep in mud. A cloudless sky now cano¬ 
pied them; tho sun darted his meridian iMams upon 
the fainting landscnpo, auil, but for tho hroezo, tho heat 
would have been iiitolcral)lo. But altogother the drive 
was excc:cdingly agrceahlo. A few huts by the road¬ 
side, which have since hocomo villages, and several gen¬ 
tlemen’s rosidonccs on either hand, diversified thescono, 
A high hill, which has since (been cut in a bold and 
scientific manner, eomuianils a distant view of tho rising 
mctro[)olis of New Houth Wales, whoso subnrbs now 
extorul to its very foot. They passed up Ueorgo street., 
thronged witli Imstling people and equipages, numerous 
indeed, and varied by every el)aracter of veliiclo, from 
each degree of propriety and elegance down to the 
various orders of vulgar, dirty, and incongruous. Many 
welldressed jicrsons passed up and down; crowds of 
humbler poojile, faithfully ^reserving tho language, 
dress, and manners of tho mol her country, ptirsued their 
avocations. If there was any obsorvabie difference, it 
might be seen in the cabbage-tree hats uniformly worn 
by tho moil and hoys of low degree; and the brown* 
beaverloss felts, wit h ample brims, worn by the mitMle 
ranks. The careful observance of neatness and refine¬ 
ment, manifested by tho higher classes of the town, was 
conspicuous chiefly in the general similitude to tho dress 
add manners of the same class at homo; whilst settlers, 
and young men from the country, in bush-clothing, 
straw-hats, and lengthened beards, were easily dlstlm 
gulsbablo from the townsmen. Ere they had rcashed 
the middle of the city, they turned from the OTnuml 
street, and crossed a large and ojicn area, dignified witli 
the name of Hyde Park, a treeless space, but bounded 
by tbe Bupreme Court, St. James’s Church and Parson- 
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ago, the Batracks, for tlic recoption of an ironed gang, 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, and the Sydney College, founded 
Upon the model of the London Univereity, and, like it, 
remaining unfinished: hence to Darliimhurst, or Woo- 
loomooloo, a lovely spot, overlooking Elizabeth’s Bay, 
and the residence of several distinguished finnilies, at 
the head of whom is the Lord Bishop of thtadiOcese; 
and, pursuing a private rood of considerable length, 
undulating over gentle hills, and improving in appear¬ 
ance as they approached its termination, a sudden turn 
brought them npon the lovely grounds and aspiring 
turrets of JEgina. No combi^tion of circumstances 
can produce a finer effect than here present^ itself. 
The broad espanse of rippling sea, tlie delicious breeze, 
a white sail or two of boat or larger vessel always 
moving, the grandeur of the lawn and terrace, where 
marble vase and marble statue were mingled with 
exquisite adjustment amidst the superb vegetation of the 
Southern hemisphere, made iEgina hardly lcs.s than 
a panidise. The carriage was drawn up to an unfinished 
portico; a few solid planks afforded access to a hall and 
staircase of admirable composition, lighted from its oval 
dome, and giving a natural and convenient communica¬ 
tion to the principal rooms. Mrs. Kitely proceeded 
into the drawing-room, and seating herself upon a sofa, 
near a marble fireplace richly sculptured with the 
chariot of the sun and'the attendant hours in purest 
alabn.stcr, Lucy, who had been motioned to follow her, 
waited her orders just within the door. 

“ Come nearer to me, young woman,” she commenced; 
“ take off your bonnet; lot me look at you. I must 
have scrupulous cleanness; exact compliance with the 
minutest orders; silence, and a noiseless foot. You will 
confine yourself to the nursery, except yon have my 
orders to quit it. You must never lose sight of the 
cliildren,- and, if I find you willing, careful, and obliging, 
I have the means of rewarding you, as I have of inflict¬ 
ing a severe punishment if you disoblige me., Saunders 
will give you what you need ; and let me see you always 
drest with care, Abdallah, take her to Saunders’ room.” 
Abdallah was a young African, wearing a gorgeous suit 
of green and gold, every button of which was elaborately 
carved into the form of a pine apple, and pine apples 
were embroidered on his shoulders and his belt. He 
made a profound obeisance, and led Lucy to the presence 
of the niiyor-domo, Mr. Tliomas Saunders. This great 
dignitary, whose honour it was to be cockncy-boni, and 
who “hud left his country for ins country’s good,” was a 
genuine specimen of an nncducalcd low Londoner. He 
w'as entirely possessed of his master's confidence, liaving 
the disposition of all stores, and the control of all pro¬ 
perty about tho estate, #ny unnecessary diminution of 
which he looked npon as a wrong done to himself, to 
whom alone belonged, according to hi,s doctrine, nil 
that could bo safely abstracted and diverted from its 
lawful use. Such was tho circumspection of this pecu¬ 
lator, that the most lynx-eyed of his fellow-servants were 
baffled in every attempt to trace his dealings; indeed, 
they gave it up at last as hopeless, notwithstanding 
their anxiety to get a hold npon him, concluding that a 
private arrangement with the tradesmen rendered any 
further theft unncce.ssaty. Thomas Saunders was a 
little man, with a great wliite face deeply scarred wBh 
small pox, and a great black muzzle, which by clean¬ 
shaving wore a blueish complexion, extending over half 
his expansive countenance. He looked at Lucy with 
peculiar complacency, and gave her a new page in his 
account-l)ook, duly headed with her name, under which 
he proceeded to charge against her'such supplies os were 
neoessa^to put her into the costume of Mii8,.Kitely’8 
domestic servants; and, having imparted to her his 
opinion, that she was a “ werry nice young ooman,” he 
eiyoined npon her the duty of retiring to the " nnssery, 
and lookin' orter the childrenadding, with unusual 
condescension, that he should be “ worry happy for her 
to come and cook him a dish of tea in his room some¬ 
times, when the children was safe in bed." 


Tho few dependants, parasites, and toad-eaters who 
were admittea at paid largely for their partici¬ 

pation in the Inxunous ostentation of the place, in a 
flattery at once the most gross and ingenious. Common 
phrases of assent and current admiration, such as else¬ 
where are quite acceptable, only exposed the utterer to 
scornful contempt; whilst any new mode of praise was 
acknowledged'with |;racioua approbation, and rewarded 
with offensive condesownsion. In this traffic, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitely were equally engaged; taste was an attri¬ 
bute belonging to both; their peculiar empire was, 
learning and decision in the master, beauty and accom¬ 
plishments in the mistress. The children were paragons 
of beauty; capable of learning, decision, and accomplish¬ 
ments. Such were the founds of an inflation and exu¬ 
berance of pride, which, as they wore not without founda¬ 
tion, so was the boundless vanity they inspired more 
intoxicating and pemiciouB. Lacy, who soon learnt her 
tme position in this temple of human presumption, 
and resolved at once what was her duty, and how she 
should best discharge it, enjoyed the lovely spot with 
more tme enjoyment than the right owners, in whose 
unchastised bosoms enjoyment only bred a sense of 
wearying satiety; and who, whilst they were oppressed 
with languor, and hurt at the seclusion from soci ety which 
tliey affected to despise, found no boutco of comfort 
in themselves, or one another ; but were loaded with the 
incurable poverty of those who W up treasure for them¬ 
selves, and are not rich to’words God. - . . 

In this way rolled on the tedious months, diversified 
by Mrs. Kitely’s fourth confinement and happy conva- 
le.scenee; tho great rejoicing of her husband and house¬ 
hold, and some approach towards ikmiliarity on the part 
of Tommy Saunders towards Lucy Cooper. This grave 
personage and Lucy were seated in his carpeted apart¬ 
ment, discussing tho merits of the coffee on which they 
were regaling, and Mr. Saunders, tired of-slngle life and 
self-enjoyment, was meditating tho proper phrase and 
auspicious moment to lay himself and his acquisitions at 
his visitor’s feet; toucehd by tho nnobtmsive merits of 
her conduct, and by no means insensible to her pcmonal 
attractions. Such had been the unbroken tenour of his 
success since he had entered upon tho procuration of 
Mr. Kitely’s affairs, and such the unquestionable author¬ 
ity he held over all subordinate persons and things 
within that jurisdiction, that ho had gradually adopted 
the intoxicating idea, that he was second, and only 
second, to the great Jove himself of Australian .®gin.a: 
consequently, that tho proposal he ■was about to make 
would be looked upon in the light of a great conde¬ 
scension, a most advantageous match, and one in no 
wise to be rejected. Tommy was hardly less than fifty, 
and althongb perfectly conscious of his gains from 
“ Plutus's mine,” his oddities and natural deformities 
had totally escaped his attention. “ You may be sure, 
Lucy,” he continued, “ I must have had a werry great 
respect for you before I would a harskedyou to tea with 
me. No, dearest Lucy, I always looked npon you from 
the werry fust as a werry nice young ooman. You 
know, dear Lucy,”—and he balanced the tea spoon across 
the edge of bis saucer, in which it floated on the steam¬ 
ing beverage,—balancing probably at the same time in 
bis own mind the absolute wisdom of the disclosure he 
was about to make; but, perceiving no violent qmiptoms 
of trepidation or uneasiness on Lucy’s fime, he deemed 
the disclosure essential to tlie success of his declaration 
—“ You know, Lucy, that mine is a werry nice appint- 
ment here, and that, if 1 was obligated to cut to-morrer, 

I should not be so l»d off; but there is no fear of that ; 
master and me was made for each other—ho thrives and 
I thrive together; and I do think, Lucy, with my 
money, if you was to have me, yon could not do better, 
and I would set up my own simy, and take you oat on 
Sundays.” 

Much, dottbUesB, there wa.<) that prudent folks coll 
eligible in this proposal, particularly as a marriage with 
a freeman would at once have pat a period to her sen- 
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Icnce, and there could be no difficulty in obtaining the 
Oorernor's official consent; yet there were certain con- 
(Utiona essential to the arrangement so repulsive— 
among the rest. Tommy Saunders’s own person, cha¬ 
racter, and conversation,—that Lucy felt no other per¬ 
plexity in conducting the treaty than to adopt that line 
of conduct which is occasionally called toiMorizing, and 
I occasionally dignified with the name of Fabian. And 
considering their mutual relation to each other, and the 
power Mr. Saundcis might exert to her prqudice and 
annoyance, if his pendiaiU were rudely resisted, Lucy 
thought it no derogation to hoj; principles, if she gave 
him to imderstand that she thought him “ a werry nice 
;oimg man,” and that at some future period she might 
not be disinclined to become Mrs. Saunders. 

But about this time it happened, that in the course of 
bnsiuesB it was Mr. Kitcly's chance to be concerned with 
a yoimg gentleman belonging to a distinguished family 

in England, an officer of the -regiment, then in 

Sydney, whose criminal indulgence in a profligate and 
debauched mode of life had involved himin the retribution 
of the law; that indiscriminate power which treats alike 
the unfortunate and the unprincipled; involving all in 
unrelenting extortion. It was in this way, therefore, 
that Mr. Kitelyand the Honourable Claude MacCatehit 
I became personally known to each other; and upon this 
I occasion Mr. Kitcly pelded to a genius superior to his 
own; for such was the fascination of this young man's 
manners, such the elegance of his person and address, 

I and, above all, so perfect his acquaintance with Mr. 

Kitcly’s character and circumstances, that from an intcr- 
I view, in which Mr. McCatchit appeared before the 
I lawyer as a helpless debtor, whoso last i-esources were 
I exhausted, arose an intimacy, which terminated in a 
j promise to stay all further proceeding, and an invita- 
j tion to dinner at Aigina. Although Mr. Kitely always 
I asserted, that his exclusion from society was rather to 
i be desired than not, the eagerness with which he mode 
I the Honourable Claude Mac Catchit’s acquaintance may 
satisfy the lca.st suspecting, that an opening towards 
ibe acquaintance of the officers of his regiment was a 
thing greatly desired by one who could purchase 
anything but good company. Be thi.s, however, as it 
may, it is certain that, by previous arrangement, Mr. 
Kitely drew up at Me Catebit’s quarters exactly at four 
! o'clock, and, taking that gentleman up, drove oft', no 
j longer the solitary occupant of the vehicle, but having 
! by his side, in full uniform, and most elaborately 
dressed, the Honourable Claude McCatchit. Claude 
i was profoundly skilled in tho ways of the world; ho 
knew all the worst parts of the human character, and 
was no less skilful in turning to his own advantage all 
the peculiarities, the weaknesses, and the vices of his 
fellow-creatures. Ho addressed himself, therefore, with 
an assiduity proportioned to the greatness of the prLso 
which he was aiming to secure, to improve tho success 
he had already obtained ; and whilst, by general atten¬ 
tions, he gained an opportunity of ascertaining the exact 
nature of his task, such was the cleverness of his pro¬ 
ceedings, that, ere they reached their destination, the 
lawyer and the soldier were upon terms of most agree¬ 
able and confidential intercourse. 

The experienced eye of tho visitor caught up ■witli 
eagerness all the objects of taste and improvement 
which gradually presented themselves as they approached 
the bouse; they served him as so many vehicles of adu¬ 
lation to Ws new friend, and so many fresh incentives to 
the exertion of his arte of pleasing. His expectation 
was much more than realized in this scrutiny; for, 
although ho had heard a tolerably correct estimotc of 
Mr. Kitcly’s fortune, ho was not prepared to sec the 
display of an elegant taste either in the manner or the 
degree in which it improved upon him. The eflfect of 
the sudden opening of the scene when he stood upon the 
Mge of the lawn, and turned first towards the stately 
bay, spreading beneath the glories of the setting sun, 
and then to the magnificent house now advancing to¬ 


wards completion, startled oven the well-practised and 
cxjierienoed Claude. The silent state with which they 
were received by footmen in purple and gold liveries, 
with silk stockings; the coolness and calm obscurity of 
tho hall, exchanged for the brightness and forvour of 
the evening sun; and tho luxurious elegance of tho 
drawing-room, not less beautiful for its architectural pro¬ 
portions, than for the delightful seit-view visible from its 
windoivs, and the costly furniture with which it was 
decorated, made tho young man anxious to see the lady 
whose fortune it was to pro.sido over this combination of 
delights, and who, ho rightly concluded, must have had 
no small share in tlieir accumulation. But when Mrs. 
Kitely herself appeared, and welcomed Lor guest with a 
satisfaction she had no wish to conceal, equally gratified 
with hus company, and struck with tho cleganeo of his 
appearance and manners, tho designs of tho Honourable 
Claude Mac Catehit os-sumed new amplitude, and stimu¬ 
lated him to tho employment of all the fascinations 
within his power. That evening was spent delightfully : 
all three persons liad their own motives for sclf-eongru- 
tttlation, and all were engaged in tho pleasing occupa¬ 
tion of giving pleasure. 

“ This lovely bay,” said Claude," is beautifully named ; 
indeed the spot is at once charming for its natuiwl 
beauties, and for the gorgeous embclUshments of art. 
One palazzo at Genoa, and ono giu-dcu there, (I spent 
two months in unspeakable onjoyment on that coast,) 
arc only worthy to l)e compared with it.” 

“ I was disappointed in not visiting Italy," replied 
Mrs. Kitely,—for the remark was made in a manner 
which seemed to ask for her coiicurrcnco; “ imt I have 
seen tho Mediterranean at Marseilles, and lingered a 
whole winter in tho isle of Sain to Marguerite. I prol'or 
Aigina to anything I ever saw there.” 

“ Not without reason,” said Claude. " 1 profess I 
xvould not barter this region of delight for an Italian 
principality, and the title to-boot.” 

“ I have been casting about,” said Mr. Kitely, “ for a 
name for yonder licadl.and to the north-west, which 
shall be in keeping witli the leading idea of Aigina; 
perhaps you can help mo.” 

“Tho other promontory, to the westward, wants a 
uaino, 1 presume,” said Claude. • 

“ It docs,” said Mr. Kitely. “ And the two points 
shoild be as-sociated with one another, and with us.” 

"What think you of Soste.s and Abydos !” suggested 
Claude. 

“Wo have rejected them,” said Mrs. Kitcly, “more 
than once. They arc pretty, but remote from (he pjxqicr 

BCCllC.” 

“Then,” said Claude, " if I do not greatly mistake, 
yonder point, I)cncat]i the setting moon, ought, in topo¬ 
graphical propriety, to bear the name of Colouno.” 

“ Cajjo Coloium, Capo Colonna,” repented Mrs. Kitely; 
“nothing can bo l»cttcr. Falconer, 1 remember, has 
celebrated it. I declare it shall be Cape Colonna. 

‘ Here, In the liead of by lionna's steep, 

The Kcaniaii'K cry was livard along the deep.'*' 

“ I forget,” said Claude, “ tlio coiTCsponding name; 
but we can easily refer to the map.” 

“ I'll build a ruined temple on the clifl'," observed 
Mr. Kitely. 

“ I think a few shattered columns placed upon the 
head w’ould greatly improve the scene,* inter[)osed 
Claude. 

"It must bedone,"replied Mr. Kitely. “1 never saw tho 
place te such advantage: tliovcry heavens burn withglory.” 

“ The skies of this southern hemisphere are as gorgeous 
os the scene before ns. Look at that path of light that 
blazes over our heads,” exclaimed tho lady, with much 
forvour. “ The Magellan clouds, too, torn, as one might 
believe, from tho milky way, where you may see the 
space from which they have been rent-” 

“ And that cross, too,” added Claude,_ 

“That marvellous cross,” said Mrs. Kitely, “ of which 
the Florentine mariner cxclaimc'l, ‘ una erO'X wnrrtr 
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vigiioaa, e di tanta bdUzza, che non mi pare ad alcum 
segno dimrla comparare.' Thus rcndem into English 
by Samuel Rogers,” she continued, delighted vith the 
aptness of the passage, and proud of her own reading 
and memory— 

“ ‘ The orbe that roll, 

singly or clustering, round the Southern pole I 
Not yet the four that glorify the night— 

Ah, how forget when to my ravished eight 
The Cross shone forth in everlasting light I’ ’’ 

At length it became necessary to separate. An early 
day was named to renew the visit, and the examination 
of Mrs. Kitely’s portfolio was proposed. Mr. Kitely's 
carriage took Claude into Sydney, revolving all the way 
how fur he could lay Ailgina under contribution, to admi* 
nlster to his pleasures as well as his necessities, and 
pondering the best means to secure the footing he hod 
already gained. The host and hostess wore determined 
to improve the acquaintance, as well for the satisfaction 
it affonled themi, as in the vague expectation that, some¬ 
how or other, it would be instnimenlal in giving them 
an introduction to society. 

For some weeks the progress of this adventure was 
slow. The refinements of life—poetry, painting, and 
music—engaged the altentiun of the host and liostess 
and their new friend. Gradually Mrs. Kitely’s visits to 
her nursery became less regular, and her interest in her 
children less engrossing. But we need not detail tlie 
progress of the catastrophe. Before many weeks hatl 
passed, she had fallen betbre the seductive arts of the 
Honourable Claude Mac Catchit, and the suggestions of 
her o>m vanity, unchecked by any restraints of religion 
and virtue. 


rorULAU YEAR-BOOK. 

January 12.—fHonbau (1846). 

The first Monday after tbe Epiphany is thus 
designated, because it uas the first day after the 
Christmas holidays that husbandmen resumed the 
plough. The morning was devoted to the examina¬ 
tion of their instruments of agriculture; after which 
they were indulged with a farewell holiday, and a 
free recurrence to the sports and pastimes of 
Christmas. Time and the progressive refinement 
of manners have now nearly worn out this ancient 
usage. In the north, hewever, the young peasants 
yet enjoy dancing on Plough Monday, each clad 
m tbe dress of the opposite sc.x; morris-dancers, 
with a boy in girl's clothes, still exert their agility 
in other villages. In several districts, Mab and his 
wife continue to lead the festive throng. In some 
parts of the country, a plough is drawn in pro¬ 
cession to the doors of the townspeople and 
villagers; ropes are affixed to it, and thirty or forty 
men, in shirts and trousers, and having their arms, 
shoulders, and hats ornamented with large bows of 
gay-coloured ribands, dra^it along. An old woman, 
or a boy disguised to represent one, and gaudily 
apparelled, usually accompanies the party, and is 
called The Bessy; sometimes she is attended by a 
rustic in skins, with a lengthy tail, and carrying a 
box for contributions, wlio is styled The Fool. 
Music and morris-dancers (when they can be pro- 
eared) inccease the gaiety of the scene. In all 
cases there is a merry dance, with riband-decorated 
maidens. ’Die money collected is spent at night 
in conviviality. This rustic procession appears to 
have had a pious origin. Before the change of 
religion, a light, called the nlough-liyht, was fVe- 
quently maintained by old and young husbandmen, 
before certain imagoes, and on Plough Monday they 
feasted, and went about with a plough and dancers, 
to obtain money to support the plough-light. 


Washington Irving, in his account of Newstead 
Abbey, makes the following delightftil allusion to 
Plough Monday. “Sherwood Forest," he says, 
“still retains much of the quaint customs and 
holiday games of the olden time. A day or two 
after my arrival at the Abbey, as I was walking in 
the clolsterB, I heard the sound of rustic music, 
and now and then a burst of merriment, proceeding 
from the interior of the mansion. Presently the 
chamberlain came to me, and informed me that a 
party of country lad^ were in the servants' hall, 
performing Plough Monday antics, and invited me I 
to witness their mummery. 1 gladly assented, for I 
I am somewhat curious about these reliques of ' 
popular usages. The servants’ hall w'as a fit place 
for the exhibition of an old Gothic game. It was 
a chamber of great extent, which, in monkish times, 
had been the refectory of the Abbey. A row of 
massive columns extended lengthwise through the 
centre, from whence sprang Gothic arches, sup¬ 
porting the low vaulted ceiling. Here was a sot 
of rustics dics,scd up in something of the style 
represented in the hooks concerning popular 
antiquities. One was in a rough garb of frieze, 
with his head muffled in bear skin, and a bell i 
dangling behind him, that jingled at every move- ii 
inent. He was the clown or fool of the party, || 
probably a traditional representative of the ancient i 
satyr. The rest were decorated with ribands, and i[ 
armed with wooden sword.s. The leader of the !i 
troop recited tlie old ballad of S. George and the 
Dragon, w bieli has been current among the country i; 
people for ages; his companions accompanied the 
recitation with some rude attempt at acting, while ii 
the clown cut all kiuds of antics. \] 

“To these succeeded a set of luoi'ris dancers, s 
gaily dressed up with ribands and hawks’-bells. | 
In this troop wc had Robin Hood and Maid Marian; I 
the latter represented by a smoothfaced boy: also | 
Beelzebub, equipped with a broom, and accom¬ 
panied by bis wife, Bessy, a termagant old beldame, j 

“ These rude pageants are the lingering remains I 
of the old customs of Plough Monday, when bands ! 
of rustics, I'antastically dressed, and furnished with j 
pipe and tabor, dragged what was called the ‘ fool 
plough ’ from house to house., singing ballads and 
performing antics, for which they were rewarded 
with money and good cheer.” 

Brady says, that the more common mode of pass- i 
ing the holiday, was to drag a plough from door to j 
door, soliciting plough money, wherewith to defray 
the expenses of a feast, and a dance in the evening. 

Wc witnessed this practice in Cambridge, as recently j 
as 1836. The writer just menubned, supposes that 
it W'as introduced by donees after the abolition of 
the feudal system. Bciore that event took place, 
the nobles who held the land employed their de¬ 
pendents, then in a state of villainage, in its cul¬ 
tivation, and fed them in common with their other 
retainers; at first tbe vassals commuted with their 
lords by the payment of a tribute called plough 
silver; and nt length, when labour was remu¬ 
nerated by pecuniary wages, it became usual for 
the poor and recently emancipated labourers, to 
appeal to the kindliness of the wealthy, by show¬ 
ing them the plough, which could not then be 
used, especially in the north, on account of the 
inclemency of tbe season. 

Strutt, in his “Sportsand Pastimes,” states, that 
on tins day in the Scilly Islands, a sort of gal¬ 
lantry is exercised called “ goosc-^ncing.” The 
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girls tte dressed as youug men, and the youths 
as maidens, and, thus attired, they visit their neigh¬ 
bours in companies, where they dance and joke 
upon what has taken place in the island; and every¬ 
one is humorously “ told their own” without any 
offence Ix^g taken. By this kind of amusement, 
occordiaff te yearly custom, is a spirit of pit and 
drollery Kept up among the people. The music 
and dancing over, they are treated with liquor, and 
then they go to the next house of entertainment. 

January 14.—^At All Souls’ College, Oxford, the 
evening of this day was formerly called MaCLARD 
NIGHT, and celebrated with much festivity. 'Ike 
custom owed its origin to the tradition, that, when 
ireparing to lay the foundation of the original 
luimings, the workmen found, in a sewer or drain, 
n mallard of enormous size. ” lliis observance,” 
says Mr. Wade, in his “^Valks in Oxford,” “exists 
no' longer; but on one of the College gaudies there 
is still sung, in memory of the occurrence, ‘ a merry 
old song, set to ancient music.’ ” J t is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


bi 


Obii'Fin, bustard, turkey, capon, 

Let other hungry mortals gape on. 

And on tire bones their stomach fall hard. 

But let All Souls’ men have their mallam). 

Oh ! by the blood of King Edward— 

Oh! hy the blood of Iving Edward 
It was a swapping, swapping naclaeu. 

It. 

The Romans once admired a tjuiukr 
More than they did their chief commander, 
Because he sav'd, if some don’t fool ns, 

The place that’s called th’ luxul of Talus. 

Oh ! by the blood, Ac. 

nr. 

The poets feign Jove turned a swan. 

But let them prove it if they can: 

for our proof'tis not at all hard. 

For it w,as a swapping, swapping maixaho. 

Oh 1 by the blood, Ac. 

iv. 

Therefore, let us sing and dance a galliard 
To the remembrance of the maluabI) ; 

And as the nAcnAHn dives in pool, 

IjCt us dabble, dive, and duck in liowl. 

Oh I by the blood, Ac. 

Fosbrooke states, that on this day the flight into 
Egypt was nncientiy represented. A beautiful 
maiden, seated on an ass elegantly trapped, was 
led in procession to church, and placed on the gospel 
side of tiic altar. Probably, it is partly in aUusion 
to this custom that a modern writer observes: “The 
Church did not grow angry at the popular dramas 
attached to some of the high festivals. She allowed 
even the beast as well as the man to be rc-csta- 
blished. The humble witness of our Saviour's 
birth, the faitliiul animal whose breath warmetl 
Him, an infant, in the manger, who bore Him, with 
His mother, into Egvpt, who led Him triumphant 
into Jerusalem, ba<f also part in the joy,” 


THE OLD BROWN COAT.* 

Vt OAPtAIK MAEBVAT, RS. 

“ I RECKON you see nothing very particular in this, do 
youl" said an American acquaintance of mine, bringing 
out the cuff of an old coat, and holding it up before me, 
dangling it between his finger and thumb. " I can’t 
Wy that 1 da,” replied I, “ but I presume it has some 

(I) From the “ Book of Beauty," 1840. 


secret merit which remains to be explained." “Ex- 
act-ly,” replied my acquaintance, pronouncing each syl¬ 
lable of the word apart; “ yet the coak <*f which this is 
the remaining cuff, was the occasion of my being just 
now pretty considerable well to do in the world; I guess 
I'm right, an’t I! ” continued ho, appealing to his wife, 
I a very pretty young woman, who stood by him. “ So 
}’oa seem to think," replied she, smiling, “ but I am 
not convinced, as far as 1 am concorued in tlio business, 
that the coat had aiiytiiing to do with it." “ Well, 
then, I sliali just tell my story, aiid leave you to decide," 
said he, turning to me, “ You must know that there was 
a time when 1 was rather hard up, and how to go a-hcad 
was the business. I liad ti’ieil at mercantile speculation, 
and sunk an immensity of dollars. 1 had turned law¬ 
yer, but that would not answer in any way, I took to 
ianning, no luck there. Went out supercargo; ship 
wont on a reef, and lost caigo. Returned to Now York, 
speculated a loug while upon nothing; didn’t iosomutk, 
that's certain ; hut didn't realize. At last, I gave up 
business, and resolved to amuse myself a UtUe; so 1 
went south, and joined Bolivar. 1 fought with him for 
three years, and a good otiiccr ho wun, but he had one 
fault as a geuenil, w'hieh W'as, that his army never got 
paid. 1 wanted my three years', and finding tliat there 
was neither piy nor plunder, 1 got tired of it, and made 
my way home to the Htalos, and at last arrived at the 
capital wilh only one extra shirt, and not a cent in my 
pocket. I hap])ened to meet witli u tailor, whose cus¬ 
tomer I ha<l once been, w licu 1 had money and paid my 
bills; and he observed llwt my coat was rather shabby, 
and that 1 euuld not appear in it. 1 knew that very 
well, and all that lie wanted was an order for another; 
but as 1 had no chance of paying him, 1 thought it ad¬ 
visable not to take the liint. “ 1 t hink,” said I, " that, 
wilh a new velvet collar and brass button*, it might do 
'very well for an evening party." “ I sec,” says he, 
“ that's an old country oustoiii, wearing an old coat at a 
ball; 1 guess you're going to Mr. T.’s to-morrow nighh 
A regular flare tin, 1 am told, rrcsident there, and 
cveiybody else, it’s hardly worth it,” continued he, 
touching tlic thread bare cuff. " Yes, it is," replied 1; 
“ there'll he a regular jam, and a now coat would be 
spoiled. I'll send it to you to-night, and you must Wt 
me have it in the moniing, so good l)ye.'' Well, the 
coat come home the next day, not early in the morning, 
as I expected, l)ut past meridian; and I walked up aitd 
ilowni in my lied room, in my trowsere, thinking what I 
Rhould do. At tlirec o'clock, J called upon M«. T., and 
loft my curd; wont haik again, and waited two beure 
for the invitotion -no invitation. Called again at five, 
and left another card, telling the nigger that I had not 
received an invitation, and that there must ho soBU 
mistake; wlierciqion an invitation came about on bmir 
alter my return, just as 1 w'os putting my hat <w to call 
again and leave anotlier card, in a very fierce manoer, 

1 reckon. Well, 1 went ejirly to the hall, and my coat 
looked remarkably gay. You could sec that the velvet 
r.ollar wa.s new, and the buttons glittered fiunously; 
but you could not see that the cloth was act a little the 
worse for wear. In short, my brown cost looked very 
smart, and 1 wa« a considerable smart feUow mvielf jurt 
at that time. Well, 1 stood near the door, looklngatthe 
company coming in, hoping to know somebody; but, 

1 prcsinno, that I had grown out of all recollection, for 
nobody knew mo. But as the company were atmounood, 

1 liearil their names; and if they did not know who I 
was, nf all events I found out who they were. " Thia 
won't do," eay* 1, as the rooms boeame quite foil; " I 
may stick against this wall till day-light, hut 1 shall 
never go o-hcod." .So, at last, perceiving a young lady 
speaking to the daughter of the secretary of the na^, 
after they parted, 1 went up and bowed to ben Having 
beard her name, I pretended to he an old aoqaaiotance, 
and accused lier of having forgotten me._ As I was very 
{>ORitive, and very bold, she presumed it wa* the eaeo; 
and when I gave her my name, which 1 refused to do 
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till wo hod been talking for some minutes, as It bap- 
ponod to be a very good one, she considered that it was 
all right, and, in another quarter of an hour, we became 
very intimate. I then asked her if slie knew Miss 

E-, the daughter of the secretary of the navy. She 

replied, that she did; and I requested her to introduce 
mo; and, offering her my arm, wo walked up t^ihe 
young My together, and I was introduced. Now, 
thought 1, I am going a head a little. After the intro¬ 
duction, I commenced a conversation with Miss E- , 

iind a gontlciuan fortunately relieved me of my first 
acquaintance, whose arm I had dropped. I continued 

my attentions to Miss E-; exerted myself to the 

utmost; and, on tho strength of my introduction, and 
my agreeahlenoss, I was soon intimate with her, and 
. she accepted my arm. As I paced her up and down the 
room, 1 asked her if she knew the daughter of General 

S-, who was near us. She replied in the affirmative; 

and I requested an introduction, which was immediately 

complied with; and I offered Miss S-my other arm, 

and paraded them both up and down the room, making 
them laugh not a little. Now I’m going a-hcad, thinks 
I, and my old brown coat looks remarkably well. “ Here 

is the President coming up,” said Miss E-; “do 

you know him I" “ I did once, a little, but he must 
nave forgotten me, since 1 have been in South America 
so long.” Tho President came right up to us, and ad¬ 
dressed the ydmig ladies. 1 mado a sort of half bow. 

“ You don't recollect Mr.- V’ said Miss 8-. “ I 

recollect the name well,” replied the President. “ You 

are well supported, Mr.-; you have the navy and 

the army on each side of yon.” “ And the highest 
officer pf the state before me,” replied I, with a low 
bow; “ I ought, indeed, tiPfeel proud. It makes amends 
for all the pil^^n that J underwent in my last cam¬ 
paign with Gteneral Bolivar,' for the general and his 
aide-de-eamps fared no better than the meanest soldier.” 
That last was a hit. 1 did not say that 1 was aide-de- 
camp to Bolivar, but they thought proper to fancy so. 
The President mado me a bow, and, as it appeared, lie 
wanted to have some information from that quarter; 
and ho asj^d mo many questions, all of which I was 
able to answer with precision. After a quarter of an 
hour's conversation, during which the whole room were 
wondering who it was that was so intimate wUh the 
President, and many were trying to catch what was 
said, the President presuming, as Bolivar’s aide-de-camp, 
that I could give him information upon a certain point, 
and not wishing to have tho answer public, said to the 
young ladies, “ I am going to do a very rude thing ; 

I wish to ask a question, which Mr.-would not like 

to reply to, except in strict confidence; 1 must take 
him away from you for a minute or two. I beg your 

pardon, Mr.-,but I feel, and shall be truly grateful for 

the great sacrifice you will make in giving up for one mo¬ 
ment such charming society.” “ I tear the loss will only 
be on my part,” said I to the young ladies, as I dropped 
their arms, and followed the President to a vacant spot 
near to the orchestra. The question which the Presi¬ 
dent put to me was one which I could not well answer; 
but he helped me out of the difficulty by answering it 
himself according to his own views, and then appealing 
to me if he was not correct, I replied, "that I cer¬ 
tainly was not at liberty, although I had left the service 
of General Bolivar, to repeat all that I knew; fortu¬ 
nately,” continued I, bowing, “ where such clear-sighted- 
ness is apparent, there is no occasion for the question 

being answered.” “ You arc right, Mr.-; I wish all 

those about me had your discretion and high sense of 
honour,” replied tho President, who had one of my new 
brass fenttous between his thumb and finger; “ and 1 
perceive hy your reply, that I was also right in my con¬ 
jecture. 1 am much obliged to yon, and trust 1 shall 
see you at Government House.” I bowed, and retired. 

I am going a head now, at all events, thought I, as every 
one was looking at me as I retreated. 1 had been walk¬ 
ing arm-in-arm with the daughtere of the two fii-st 


officers of the state; I hod been in confidential commu¬ 
nication with the President and that before all Gie £lite 
of Washington. 1 can now venture to order another 
suit of clothes; but never will I forget you, my old brown 
coat. The next day, the tailor came to me; he had 
heard what had taken place at the ball, and 1 amended 
my wardrobe. Everybody came to me for orders, and I 
ordered everything. Cards were left in showers; 1 was 
received everywhere, the President was my friend, and 
from that moment 1 went a-head faster and faster every 
day, till 1 am, as you now see, well off, well married, 
and well up in the world. Now I do pertinaciously 
declare, that it was all owing to the old brown coat; and 
I have kept this cufi^ which I show now and then to my 
wife, to prove 1 am grateful; for, had it not been for the 
old brown coat, I should never have been blessed with 
her for a companion. “ But,” said his wife, round 
whose waist he had gently encircled his arm, " the old 
brown coat would have done lathing without the velvet 
collar, and new brass buttems.” "Certainly not, my 
dear.” “ And they would not have effected much with¬ 
out they had been backed by—” “ What?” “ Impur- 
deuce,” replied the lady, giving him a slight slap on the 
cheek.” 


J^abUs from tbc ©erman. 

THE OSTMCII. 

" 1 AM going to fly,” cried tho gigantic Ostrich; 
and the whole assembly of birds gathered round in 
earnest expectation. “I am going to fly,” he cried 
again; and stretching out his immense pinions, he 
shot, like a ship with outspread sails, away over the 
ground, without, however, rising an inch above it. 

Tims it happens, when a notion of l)eiug poetical 
takes possession of unpoctical brains; in the opening of 
Uieir monstrous odes they boast of their intention to 
soar over clouds and stars, but nevertheless remain con¬ 
stant to the dust.— Lessing. 

THE IMAOE OF ISIS. 

A N old priest at Memphis hod the image of the veiled 
Isis standing in the hall of his dwelling, ingeniously 
foi-med of grey marble. His son, a lively, active boy, 
stood often before the image, and longed very much 
to behold the concealed countenanoe of the goddess. One 
day he could no longer restrain his curiosity; he took a 
hammer and chisel, and with a few blows struck off tho 
veil. But, to his great surprise, he now beheld nothing 
more than a piece of the raw, shapeless stone! 

" What dost thou there T asked tho priced who just | 
came up. i 

“ I wanted to see the face of the goddess.” ' 

“Ahl” sighed tho priest, "it hw happened to thee j 
as it did to me when 1 was a youth, and fancied to find 
wisdom in the schools of tho sages.”—«$'c7trei&er. 

THE OnOKOO. 

The Cqckoo thus addressed a Starling who had flown 
from toivn. 

" What say they in town of our molodics What say 
they of the Nightingale!” 

" Tho whole town praises her song.” 

" And of tho Lark 1" cried he again. 

“ Half the town praises her tuneful throat." 

" And of the Blackbird 1” continued he. 

" Her, too, they praiso now and then." 

" I must ask yet one more question: what say they 
of me. r 

" That,” said the Starling, " I know not; for I have 
not heard a single person speak of thee.” 

“ Then will I,” proecedod he, “ revenge myself on the 
ingratitude of men, and will everbtstingly spe;^ of 
myself.”—Geffei’t. 
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Hails i^Cats. 


Thou wort feir, Lady Mary, 

As the lily in the sun: 

And fairer yet thon mightost be, 
Thy youth was but begun : 

Thine eye was soft and glancing. 
Of the deep bright blue; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 

They found thee. Lady Mary, 

With thy palms upon thy breasi. 

Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest; 

The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek. 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


They carved thee. Lady Mary, 

All of pure white stone. 

With thy palms upon thy breast. 

In the chancel all alone; 

And I saw thco when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble check, 

When tho mom of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 

But thou kncelest, Lady Maiy, 

With thy palms upon thy breast. 
Among tho perfect spirits. 

In the land of rest: 

Thou art even as they took thoa 
At thine hour of prayer, 

Save tho glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 






Wo shall see thee. Lady Maiy, 

On that shore unknown, 

A pure and happy angel, 

In the presence of the throne; 

AVe shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek. 

And the resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break. 

* Bev, II. Alfvrd. 
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REMARKS ON THE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OP ENGLAND. 

Wz purpose in the following teraarks to giv^ firsts 
some aecount of the different stories of C^ttreh 
Building whidi have prevailed in this country, with 
their respective dates; and, secondly, to point ont 
certain definite and appropriate practical rules 
which those who built our raniches used in their 
construction. We all know how very much differ¬ 
ence is to be seen between churches of a different 
date, and so it seems desirable that, as the difference 
exists, we should have prop« words to express i);,. 
in, and thus be able to say in one word what the 
particular date or style of this or that building may 
DC. We know from an ancient writer (Tacitus), 
that the Romans, who conquered England in the 
first century, retained possession of parts of this 
country for nearly400 years, and thatthey instructed^ 
the barbarous natives in building as well as in 
other arts. We also are certain, that Christianity 
had been established among us before the end of 
the Ist century, and, though its progress was slow, 
yet we find in one of oitr earliest historians (Gddas), 
that there were buildings dedicated to Christian 
worship long before the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine, which took place at the beginning of 
the fourth century. This event produced the same 
result in Britain as it did throughout the Homan 
empire; the worship of God was generally openly 
established, and temples^ once devoted to the service 
of demons, now resounded with the prayers and 
psalms of the Chmch, while new ones rose on every 
side. Hence Ihe first Cbiistian Chui'chcs in this 
country were all built after the Roman manner— 
that is, after the manner used at Rome, but, of 
course, more plainly and poorly, as the state of a 
country but newly recovered from the effects of 
previous barbarism, and the more recent severity 
of foreign rulers, would render necessary. Of the 
buildings thus erected, we have, of course, scarcely 
any remains: we know, however, that the materials 
of these buildings were small fiat bricks, so im¬ 
bedded in a very hard hind of mortar tWt they 
form one Compact mass, hardly to be divided, except 
as one would divide stone; that the arches were 
universally round, and the piers not shaped us we 
see them in Gothic churches, but merely, as it 
were, pieces of the walls in which the arches were 
made. 

In the 5th century the Romans, whose oinpire 
was now hastening to its fall, witlfdrew fi'om ^g- 
land,*and the unprotected English became a prey 
to the frequent invasions of the barbarous nations 
of northern Europe, so that the country became 
almost pagan again, and, of course, tbe churches 
and ministers of our religion were destroyed and 
murdered, as Venerable Bede relates. After long 
ouduiance of these miseries, the British called over 
to their assistance the Anglo^axons, • warlike 
nation, who proved at first a greater scourge to 
our land than those whom they were invited to 
protect it from; they gradually became complete 
masters of the land, Dnt continued in heathen 
darkfi«8& till circumstances, which we will not call 
chance, threw some captives of our nation under 
tbe notice of S. Gregory the Great, then Bishop of 
Rome. Finding that they were heathen, that holy 
man was not contented till he had sent S. Augus¬ 
tine and some other monks to England, in hopes 
that they might revive the drooping Church in 


England, for the word of God still had some to 
preach, and some (though but a few) to hear it, 
through all these troubkd times. S. Augustine 
and his companions arrived in England, after many 
fears and some delay upon the way, in the year 
597; and from this date till the year 1050, that is, 
for more than 400 years, the next style of archi- 
ture, called the Aimlo-Saxon, from those who built 
in this style, prevailed. As will readily be believed, 
this style was not very different from the Roman; 
for the Anglo-Saxons had no buildings of their own 
to copy from, and moreover Rome, though it had 
ceased to be the centre and seat of temporal power, 
was now become that of spiritual supremacy; and 
so it came to pass that, as the Liturgy and forms 
of worship, w hich S. Augustine and his colleagues 
introduced, came from Rome, so also the style of 
church building was, at least for the most part, 
borrowed from Roman models. We have but few 
remains of Anglo-Saxon buildings, but those that 
we have exhibit the same appearance as the Ro¬ 
man buildings ; the same plain round arches and 
rectangular piers, and the same brickwork. But 
now we can speak with certainty of the shape of 
the churches built in this style, for we have enough 
left to trace it very distinctly; and, in mentioning 
this shape, I shall be mentioning the shape of all 
ancient churche.s in this country, of whatever style. 
The general ground plan of a cathedral or conven¬ 
tual church, was iu the shape of a cross—the 
centre being a tower, with transepts running north 
and south to form the arms of the cross. West¬ 
ward of the tower is the tiave, or maiti body of the 
building; on each side of it are the aisles. 'I'he 
west front contained the principal entrance, and 
generally had towers at each side of it. Eastward 
of the central tower is the c/wlr, (where the pm- 
cipal service was performed,) forming the head of 
the cross; and this also had its aisles. The plan 
also often comprehended additional cliapels. Pa¬ 
rochial churches usually have a lower, forming the 
west end, a nave and aisles, and a chancel to the 
east of them; transepts sometimes are added, but 
the smaller churches have not even a tower, but 
consist merely of a nave and chancel, havuig a 
turret or an open gable {ot bell at the west 
end. 

We have, as I said, but few Anglo-Saxon remains 
left, which we may ascribe to the fact (as many 
think) of wood being much employed in those 
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centniies, or again, to the effects of the Danish 
invasions, which, as they altered every other insti- 
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tatioa of the vould hardly leave the 

Church untouched. The examples we know of are 
the ruined church at Dover Castle, the church of 
Bhxworth, Northamptonshire, and the towers of 
Earls Barton and Bamack churches, both in the 
same county; also the church of S. Nicholas, 
Leicester. One great mark of the masonry of this 
style is the narrow rib, pr s(]|uare-edged strip of 
stone, which is often seen mmung up and stanmng 
out f^m the surface of wails. In the towers of 
Earls Barton and Bamack churches, these occur so 
frequently that the surface of the wails appears 
divid^ as it were, into panels. The tower of S. 
Michael's church, Oxford, is of Anglo-Saxon work: 
it docs not exhibit this feature, but it has the 
angles formed of ashlar or hewn-stoue in alternate 
long and short courses, a feature also distinctive ol 
the later An^o-Saxou buildings. Where brick is 
not used, flat stones arc employed in the earlier 
buildings of this style; and, later, we find bewn 
stone used for the door-ways and door-posts. Tlie 
windows were usually semicircular headed, iiud 
the doors also, for the most part, tliough sonielimes 
triangular heads may be found. The bell’rcy n iu- 
dows were usually of two lights, with round heads 
and a pillar between them, as at 8. Micliaci's in 
Oxford. The later buildings of this style exhibit 
an improvement in the greater use of hewn sione, 
and the attempt at mouldings, as in the elianccl 
arch of Wittering church, Nonliainntoiislsiri;. 



NOR.^^A^. 

With the Norman invasion, about the middle of 
the 11th century, came in the next style of archi¬ 
tecture, called She Norman, from those who intro¬ 
duced it. Of this style we arc in no want of 
examples: for nearly 160 years, that is, till nearly 
the end of the 12th century, this style was used 
exclusively, and many of our finest cathedral and 
abbey churches, as well as parish churches, nre 
built in it. It is distinguished from the ruder 
work of the Anglo-Saxon period, by a display o( 
greater knowled^ of constructirfn. The masonry 
IS massive, and, as the style advanced, we find it 
decora^ with a profusion of rich and approjiriatc 
mouldings, wd with highly wrought details. 

The Norman churches mudh surpassed the Saxon 
in sue; tiie cathedral and conventual churches 
bemg often carried to the height of three tiers or 
rows of arches, one above the other. The arches, 
nindows, and door-ways, in this style, are usually 


roond-heAided. The cathedral iu Oxford, and the 
parish church of IfBey, near Oxford, were both 
built rather late in the style, and, Aerefore, are 
richly decorated. They are good examples of this 
style. The duor-ways of Iffiey afford admirable 
specimens of the Norman style of door-way. They 
are composed of a succession of recedingscmicircular 
arches, each springing from its own side sbafta, 
and having each a moulding of its own, diSwent 
Itom the others. The moulG’ings of this style are 
of great variety. The commonest are clievron or 
zigzag, the indented or teethed, the alternate 
billet, and the beak head: the doorways and 
arches of Illley church afibrd specimens of many 
of the Nonnriii mouidiiig-;. 



1/11 .\k 1> l.DANDAI-'V CATtfftOltAL. 


The windows of this style are gcncMfly ttot very 
large, round-headed, and surrounded by zigzag or 
other mouldings. They never have tracery, that is, 
stone divisions, as wo see in later styles; but, 
when we do see such divisions in Norman win¬ 
dows, we know them to have been put in at a later 
period, as in the windows at Iffley. Circular or 
rose-windows, ns they are called, are also found in 
this style; there is one (now filled up) to bo seen 
at the west end of Iffley chundi. 

Early iu this style the piers from which the 
arches spring are very massive and plain, and gene¬ 
rally square or cylindrical; they also have rect¬ 
angular nooks or recesses at the angles. We 
sometimes, also, see the piers octagonal, ami 
round; or one side round and the other having 
angles, as in Oxford cathedral. In smaller churches 
the piers are often more slender, so ns to re¬ 
semble the pillars of the Italian stylM, as in St. 
Peter’s church, Northampton. Later in the style 
w'e find the piers formed of clustered pillars, but 
these are generally characteristic of the last period 
of Norman. The bases of the piers nod columns 
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in ibis style are usually plain, consisting of a 
^oare stone with a round one, having a roll mould¬ 
ing on it, from which springs the shaft or pier. 
Bat the capitals, especially late in the style, are 
much decorated. The shape of the capital is usu¬ 
ally square, and, on the faces of it, will be found 
more or leiw of elaborate work, representing 
flowers, figures, and the like. At the top of the 
capital is a square flat stone, (called the abacus,) 
from which springs the arch. There are also to 
be found round capitals of this style, but they are 
of the later period of it. The chancel arches of 
churches, (that is, the large arch which separates 
the nave from the chancel,) in this style, are most 
richly decorated; one of the best instances we 
know' is that at iffley, or, again, that of Stoftcleigh 
church, Warwickshire. 



BKtSTOL CA.TUBBUAI.. 


The Norman vaulting was confined, in large 
churches, to the aisles, and to the crypt, if there 
was one. The vaulting being very plain and 
heavy, it is evident that they had not yet arrived at 
the skill to vault the nave or the choir, which arc 
roofed with flat timber ceilings divided into com¬ 
partments. In the small churches ^as at S. Peter's 
m the East, in Oxford) the chancel was vaulted, and 
a chamber left between the vaulting and the outer 
roof. In lai^e churches, the same space was left 
between the vaulting of the aisles and their roofs; 
and this space often has windows of its own, both 
from without, to let in light, and also from within, 
to give a view into the nave; it is called the trifo- 
rium, and forms a sort of gallery, running, some¬ 
times, round the whole church. Over tliis triforium 
comes a row of windows, which frequently have 
another passage from each to each. This story cf 
upper windows is called Ike clerestonj. The chief 
use to which these galleries were put, seems to 


have been the accommodation of the people who 
flocked to witness the great festival (and, parti¬ 
cularly, the processions,) of the Church, at the 
great feasts of Easter, Christmas, Whitsuntide, and 
the like. They are also very useful iii repairing or 
adding to the buildings of the church. On the 
outside of Norman churches, the thing which de¬ 
notes their date most readily, is the shape of the 
buttresses they used. These were usually flat and 
broad, and not divided mto stages advancing out- 
w.ards nearer the ground, but of the same thickness 
all the way up. The towers of Norman churches 
arc usually short and massive; in the later times 
of this style they have arcades of intersecting 
arches as an ornament near the top; lower down 
are small round-headed windows. The battlements 
often seen on towers of this date, are always a 
later addition; pinnacles were also but little known 
at this period. I may observe generally, as dis¬ 
tinctive marks of this style, that the aisles are 
narrow; the naves of large churches very long, 
especially in abbey churches, as at S. Alban's; the 
chancels often terminated with a round end, (called 
an apsis,) instead of a square one, as usual; and 
the east end pierced with three narrow, round- 
headed windows, which,,.when the east end is round, 
stand apart, but when it is square, are widely 
displayed, internally, so as to appear apart outside, 
but to form one range inside. Often, bow'ever, this 
arrangement has been destroyed, and a large single 
window of a later date put in instead. We will 
uot go through an account of the graduiil increase 
of decoration which this style assumed, as it became 
more used. Of course, in a hundred and fifty years, 
H c should expect a great deal of improvement. 
15ut we have now to notice, briefly, the semi-Nor- 
luuii, or transition style, which gradually crept in 
about the middle of the 12th century, aufi, as it 
were, paved the way for a very remarkable change 
in architecture. 

In this style are used almost the very same 
mouldings aud oUicr details as in the pure Norman 
style, but in conjunction with a totaUy new feature, 
to winch all sorts of origins have been by different 
people ascribed—we mean, the pointed arch. This 
kind of arch seems to have bad (so to speak) a 
hard battle to make its way. Thus in Buildwas 
Abbcy-church, Salop, (which was founded about 
1140,) w e find regular Norman piers, wiib pointed 
arclics on them, and over these round-headed win¬ 
dows in the clerestory. So also, in Oxford Cathe¬ 
dral, we SCO the two arches, east aud west, under 
the tower, arc round, but the transept arches are 
pointed. Again, ou the west front of Croyland 
Abbey, Lincoln—now ui ruins—the date of which 
is since 1163, we see successive tiers of arcades, 
some of the arches being round, and others pointed. 
The details in this period arc sometimes found of 
the early Norman character, as w ell as of the later 
sort; so that it seems probable that the fashion 
(so to speak) of the new pointed arch came in in 
some places sooner than it did in others. The 
doorway of Rothwell church, Northants, is a beau¬ 
tiful specimen of the semi-Normoir style. 

We have tlius seen how a style of church 
architecture, borrowed more or less from the clas¬ 
sical models of Rome, advanced, from the humble 
and simple Saxon, through the more rich and 
gorgeous Norman, till its dominion began to totter 
and give way (in the 12th century) on the appear¬ 
ance of this new element—the pointed arch. 
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HeaUing fov tl^e Houng. 


THE FAITHFUL JOHAN.' 

There was once aii old king, who was so sick, 
that ho thought he was lying on his death-bed; and 
he therefore desired his servants to send thdfaithful 
Johan to him. Now this Johan was the dearest 
of all bis subjects; and he was called faithful, ho 
cause he had served him faithfiilly all his life. As 
soon as he came to the bed-side, the king said to 
him, “ Faithful Johan, 1 feel that my end is drawing 
near, and I have no other care but my only son. 
He is so young, that he knows not yet how to 
govern himself; and, unless you promise me lo 
direct him in ever^hing, and to be to him a foster- 
father, I cannot close my eyes in peace.” Then 
the faithful Johan answ ered, “ I promise you I will 
never leave him, but will serve him truly, even if it 
should cost me my life.” Then the old king thanked 
him, and said, “ Now I can die in pence and confi¬ 
dence : when I am no more, take him, and show 
him all the castle, the chambers, the hails, tlic 
vaults, and all the treasure which lies in them; but 
one I'oom you must not show him, the room w herein 
is concealed the statue of the daughter of the king 
of the golden roof; for, if he sees it, so deep a love 
(or her will seize him, that he will fall down speech¬ 
less, and, for her sake, will run very great dangers; 
and from this must you carefully guard him.” And 
hardly had the faithful Johan given his hand, as n 
pledge that he would perform his command, than 
the old king laid his head on his pillow, and died. 
After he had been carried to his grave, the faithful 
Johan told his son what he had promised to his 
father on his death bed; adding, “ iifld this will I 
certainly perform, and serve j'ou truly, as I served 
him, even if it should cost me my life.” When the 
mourning was over, he said to the young king, 
“ Now it is time that you should sec your inherit¬ 
ance: come, and I will shew you your father's 
castle.” So he led him over it, up and down, and 
let him behold all the pomp and splendour of the 
halls and chambers; only, tn.at one forbidden cham¬ 
ber, in which was the statue of the princess, he 
passed over. Now this statue was so placed, that 
if the door of the room was opened, it must neces¬ 
sarily he seen, for it stood just opposite to it; and 
it was so curiously made, that any one would have 
deemed it was a living figure; indeed, nothing in 
the world could be more lovely or beautiful. As 
soon as the young king observed that this door 
was passed over, he asked why it was not opened, 
AS all the rest had been. “ There is something 
there,” said Johan, “that would frighten you.” 
But the king answered, “I have seen the whole 
castle, and I will also see what is in this chamber.” 
And he went up to the door, and would have forced 
it open, but the good Johan held him btick, and 
cried, “ I have promised your father, on his death 
bed, yon should never see what is in that chamber, 
for it would bring to both of us very great mis¬ 
fortune.” 

“No,” answerdSi the king, “ the misfortune will 
he, if I do not see what is in there, for I shall have 
no rest day or night; and, indeed, I will not leave 
this place, till you have opened that door." 

Then the faithfiil Johan saw there was no help 
for it, and, with a heavy heart, and many sighs, 


{I) ntik tbe Ocmuui of Grimm. 


sought for the key amongst the great bunches 
he held in his hand. At lasJ he found it, and slowly 
iinlocked the door, and went in first himself; tliinli- 
ing that the young king, who was behind him, 
w ould not, thus, first see the statue: but the youth 
was so impatient, that ho stood on tiptoe, and 
peeped over his shoulder. As soon as he saw the 
image, w hich .shone as bright ns gold, he fell power¬ 
less on the floor, and the faithful Johan, Ml of 
sorrow, raised hiin in his arms, and carried him to 
his bed. 

'I'lion he went and fetched some wine, and gave 
it iiiin; but, wlien he came to himself^ tlie first 
words lie spoke were, “ Ah, whose is that beautiful 
statue '{" And Johan answered, “It is the daughter 
of the king of the golden roof.'’ “ Alas," said the 
youth,''** my love for her is so great that, if all the 
leaves of all the trees had tongues, they could not 
sjieak it! My life depends on winning her; you 
ai’c my most faithful Johan, and you must help mo.” 

This good servant thought a long time of the 
best means of doing this, for he knew it was a very 
dillicult thing, even to see the king's daughter. At 
last he said one day to tlie king, ** Every thing tliot 
the princess has, is of pure gold: tables, chairs, 
dishes, goblets, cups, and all household furniture. 
In your treasury lie five tons of gold; now, there¬ 
fore, call all the goldsmiths in your kingdom to¬ 
gether, and order them to make all kinds bf golden 
vessels and toys, all kinds of birds, and all kinds of 
wild and wonderful beasts; and with these will we 
go hence, and seek our fortune.” 

So the king called the goldsmiths together, and 
they w'orked day and night, till all these glorious 
things were (inisned. As soon as they were ready, 
Johan ordered a ship to be laden witli thbm, and he 
bouglit some merchant’s clothes, in which the king 
dressed himself, that no one might know him; and 
tlicn they both went on board, and set sail. 

They sailed over the sen, a long way, till they 
came to the town in^ which the king’s daughter 
dw clt. Alter they had anchored, Johan begged (he 
king to remain in the ship, and wait for him, whilst 
he went ashore. **Perhaps,” saiil he, “I shall 
bring the princess with me; so let everything be 
in readiness ; .set out all the gold vassels, and dross 
the decks with them to the best advantage.” Then 
he took with liim a little bag fdled with gold toys, 
and, as soon as lie, was landed, went straight to the 
royal palace. 

In the yard he saw n beautiful maiden, who was 
standing i>y a well, with two golden buckets in her 
hand; and, when she had liUed them with the - 
bright and glancing w ater, she turned round and 
saw liim, and asked him who he was; and he said 
that he was a merchant, opened his Utllo bag, aim 
showed her its contents. '* Ah 1 ” she cried, “these 
are, indeed, beautiful!” And iho set down her 
buckets, and looked first at one and then at the 
other; and, after she had looked at them, she said, 

** 1 must .shew these to the princess my mistress, 
for she has such a delight in puib gold vessels, that 
she buys all she can find.” Anft she took him by 
the hand, and led him to tJie king’s daughter, who, 
when she saw the gold toys, was very much de¬ 
lighted ; said they were beaiitiftlly made, and that 
she would buy them all. Then the faithful Johan 
answered, “ 1 am only the seri'ant of a very rich 
merchant, and what 1 have herti is nothing at all to 
whnt my master has in the .sh^ where, indeed, are 
the most costly and wonderful things that have 
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been ever made of gold.’* But when she begged 
tbat thej' might be hsought for her to. look ait, be 
added, "that would lose too many days; and, bb- 
rides, they are so numerous, that no room in your, 
house would hold them.” When she heard this, 
her desire and curiosity to see them became so 
strong, that she ordered him to conduct her to his 
vessel, saying, “I wilLmyself go, and see your 
master’s treasures.” Very glamy Johan led her 
on board; but when the king saw her, and found 
her yet more beautiful than the statue, he thought 
his heart would have been torn to pieces by his 
rapture; and he showed her all the golden furniture 
in the ship, while Johan remained behind, and 
helped the sailors to raise the anchor, and spread 
the sails to the breeze; so tbat the vessel flew 
throngh the waters, like a bird through rac air. 
Many hours ^entby, whilst she was looking at the 
birds and the beasts, the cups and the dishes; and, 
in her joy, she did not perceive the rapid course of 
the ship: but when, at last, she would have thanked 
the merchant, and gone home, she looked over the 
side of the vessel, and saw her own town and cj»stle 
whitening in the distance, 'fhen her soul fainted 
within her, and she called out, " Ah me, I am be¬ 
trayed, I am ruined, and am in the power of this 
artful merchant. Better had I died.” But the 
king took her by the hand, and said, " I am no > 
meraant, but a king, and of birth as royal n.s your 
own. It is my love for you that has urged me to 
carry you away thus artfully: the first time I .saw 
your statue, I fell, without power, to the ground.” 
When the princess heard that, she was comforted, 
and her heart melted towards him, so that she 
quite willingly became his wife. 

One day, whflst they were still on the wide sea, 
and the mthfiil Johan was sitting in (he fore part 
of the-sbip, playing on a lute, he saw three ravens, 

* which kept hovering near him; so he stopped, and 
listened to what they were saying to each other; 
which he perfectly understqpd. He heard the first 
say, “ He is leading home the daughter of the king 
of the golden roof.” “Yes,” said the second, “ but 
he has not got her safe yet." . “ But,” answered the 
third, " there she is, sittmg beside him, in the ship.” 
Then the first spoke again, and said, " How docs 
that help him ? For, when they land, a horseas red 
as a fox will spring to meet him, and he will jump 
on him; but, if be does, he will be carried away 
through the air, and never see his beautiful lady 
again.” “But,” asked the second, “is there no 
way of saving him?” “Oh yes,” answered the 
first, “ if another quickly takes the fire arms, which 
are stuck in his halter, and shoots him dead, then 
is the young king saved. But he who knows, and 
does, and tells that, will be turned to stone, from 
the foot to the knee.” Then the second said, “I 
know yet more than that. If (he horse were dead, 
the young king would not be sure of his bride, tor, 
^ when they come into the castle, they will see, in a 
box, a wedding rarment, which shines like silver 
and gold, altbou^ it is nothing bat sulphur and 
pitch; and, if he puts it on, it wul bum him to the 
mkrrow of his bones.” “ But,” said the third, “ is 
there no way of saving him ?” “ Oh yes,” answered 
the seemnd, “if sons one, with gloves on, takes hold 
of the garment, atd throws it into the fire, then is 
the young king ssved: but how does that help 
him? for he who knows, and does, and tells tha^ 
will be turned to stone, from the knee to the heart" 
“Then,” said the (bird, " I know more than that 


For, even if the wedduw garment ivtire burnt, the 
young king would not be sure of his bride; for if, 
after the wed^ng, they begin dancing, and the bride 
dances, she will suddenly .turn pale, and fall to the 
ground; and, if th(^ do not raise her up imme¬ 
diately, and draw from her neck three drops of 
blood, she will never again recover: but how docs 
that help him? for he who knows, and does, and 
tells that, will .he turned to stone, from his heart to 
his head.” * 

After this, they all three flew away, and the 
faithful Johan remained silent and sorrowful; 
for he thought to himself, " If I tell not my lord 
what 1 have heard, the misfortunes will fall upon 
him, and, if I do, my own life will be the sacrifice.” 
But, at last, he resolved to keep his promise to the 
old king, and saye his son, without telling him any¬ 
thing, even if it should cost him his life. Every¬ 
thing happened justas the ravens had said; for as 
soon as they were landed, a horse, as red as a fox, 
sprang to meet them. . “AhI” cried the king, 
“thi.s shall carry me to the castle;” and, as he 
spoke, ho laid his hand on his neck; but, before he 
could junjp on his back, Johan rushed forward, 
drew the weapons from his halter, and shot him 
dead. When the other servants saw what was 
done, they murmured loudly, saying, “ It w’as 
shameful to kill such a beautiful beast, and which 
would have carried the king so well to tlie castle.” 
But the king ordered them to be silent, “ For be is 
my faithful Johan, and who knows whether what 
he has done is not ri^ht ? ” 

When they came into the castle, there stood in 
the hall an open box, in which lay a wedding gar¬ 
ment, that shone like gold. The young king went 
up to it, and w'ould have taken hold of it, but the 
faithful Johan pushed him away, seized it iu his 
gloved hand, threw it quickly into the fire, and there 
let it burn. Then the other servants began to mur¬ 
mur again, and said, “ See, now, be has burned the 
kiim’s wedding garment.” But the king answered, 
“who knows whether it is not right? let him 
alone, he is my faithful Johan." After they were 
married, they went back into the hall, the musicians 
played their merriest tune, and the dancing began. 
At last, the bride and bridegroom arose, and joined 
it, and the faithful Johan sat near them, to watch 
the queen’s countenance. All at once, she turned 
deadly pale, and fell to the ground; then be sprang 
hastily up, earned her in his arms into the next 
room, laid her down on a couch, and kneeling 
beside her, drew three blood drops from her neck. 
Immediately she began to breathe agetin, and at 
last sat upright: but the king, who had seen all 
that Johan had done, was very angry, and called 
out, in his rage, that he should be thrown into pri¬ 
son directly; and the other servants hastened to 
draw him away to the dungeons. The next day, 
Johan was juc^ed, and conuemned to die; but as 
he stood in the court, before he was taken away to 
execution, he said, “ Every criminal is allowed tp 
speak before he dies: may not I, also, make my 
defence ? ” And the king said,—-ce^inly, he mig ht 
do so. “ Then,” Johan continued^ “ my sentence is 
an ui^ust sentence; fer I have served yon most 
faithfmly; ” and he related all that he had heard 
the ravens say, and showed how all that he 
hhd done was necessary, to serve his lord and 
.master. Then the king cried onf, " Oh! my most 
faithftd Johan, pardon! pardon!” and threw him¬ 
self on his neck; but, hardly had this good ser- 
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rant uttered the lest words, tiian he on the floor, 
a senseless statue of stone. 

Veiy great was the grief of the king and queen; 
the king, especially, oontmually *liunentea him, 
saying, Alas, how haa'e I rewarded bis fkithflil 
services t ” And he ordered the statue to be taken 
up hito his chamber, and placed by his bed, and, 
whenever be looked at it, he wept, and saft, “ Oh! 
could 1 but make you alive again, my beloved 
Johan.” After a time, the queen,.had two little 
sons, who, as they grew, day by day became more 
and more the delight and joy of their parents. 
Once, W'ben their mother was gone to the church, 
the children sat and played % the king, who 
stopped in the midst of his caressinn, and looked 
up at the statue, full ofmef, and sighed, “ Ah! my 
beloved Johan, could 1 but make you .alive again, 1 
might, indeed, be happy." Then speech was given 
to me statue, and the stone spoke, and said, If you 
are willing to saciiflce that which is dearest to vour 
lieart, you may restore me to life i^ain.” And the 
king answered, “ All that I have in the world will 
I gladly give to free you.” “Then,” continued the 
statue, “you must, with vour own hand, cut off 
the heads of your two little sons, and sprinkle me 
with their blood.” 

The poor king sat a long time meving, when be 
heard mat it was only by the death of his two 
children, that he could restore Johan to life. At last, 
a.s he thought of his great truth, and that he had 
died for him, he drew his sword, cut off their heads, 
and sprinkled the stone with their blood; and, im¬ 
mediately, life returned into it, and the faithful 
Johan stood again besideium, fresh and sound, and 
said to him, “ Now will I, also, reward your truth 
and fidelity." So he took the heads of the two 
children, put them again upon their shoulders, 
washed their wounds with their own blood, and, 
instantly, they jumped and played about again, as 
if nothing had happened, 'ilien the king was Ml 
of joy, and, when he heard the queen coming, he 
hid Johan and the two children in a neat closet, 
and, as she entered, he asked her if she had been to 
pray in the church, and she answered, “Yes, but 1 
could not help thinking of the faithful Johan, and 
how, for our sakes, ho had perished miserably; and 
1 prayed, that our great sin of ingratitude might be 
forgiven us.” Then he said, “ Dear lady, it will, 
indeed, be forgiven us, and we can restore him 
also to life again;' but it will cost us both our 
children, for Aey must both die.” When she heard 
his words, she turned verv pale, and fear crept into 
her heart; but she said, firmly, “Let us, then, sa¬ 
crifice them, since only so can we pay the great 
debt we o.we him for his constant truth." Then the 
king rejoiced, that she thought as he had thought, 
and he went and opened the closet, and brought 
out his little sons, and the fhithful Johan; and said, 
“God be praised, he isireed, and our dear ones are 
restored to us! ” and he related to her how it had 
I all happened. Then was the cup of their happiness 
filled to overflowing, and they all three lived out 
their days together, in peace and prosperity, and in 
a perfect trus^ that no doubt ever again dis- 
tuibed. 
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pn Ori|;{na) Poetry, the K«aw, real or SMumsdi of tlic Author, Is 
printed In SniMI Cuiltnti uatter the title i la Itelectioni, it Is 
printed in Italics at the end.] t 

AGATHA. 

[ Bt iNHaaar. c. ] 

Aqath-v, the (laiigliter of William the Conqueror, 
was betrothed to Earl Edwin, the Saxon chief, who, 
with his brother Morcar, made so brave an attempt to 
preserve the lilierlies of hie countiymen, and whoso life 
was the sacrifice of his devoted gallimtiy. The re¬ 
mainder of Agatha's history is told In the following 
ballad:— 

“ Nay, urge me not, dear father I 
Urge me not, I pra.v: 

1'he sunlight shed o’er my youtltfhl head, 
r.lke a dream hath pasted away : 

hike a dream whose hues were lovely 
In the shady night; 

Whose robe of gold grew dim and cold 
When dawned the early light; 

Like a dew-drop In the tnoruing, 

Ere the sun hath iluine; 

Whieh, ere that sun tta race hath nm, 

I ta flowery-bed hath flown ; 

Like a bird that carols blythely, 

Ere the bow is bent; 

'J'hun swiftly Iklls fTom the aiure balls 
Of the shining Armament. 

Hu brightly dawned my morning. 

My dream an early past; 

And 1 awoke with a thunder strnke 
To And it could not last. 

Ear my lot seemed the fairest. 

The highest destiny, 

That ever might on maid alight. 

Whatever her degree. 

A 

The present was all lunsliine, 

A blessed summer day; 

The future apread like sunshine shed. 

In the distance far away 

On a mist Uiat hid ao.soAly, 

With a silvery veil, 

Both flower and tree, all things that be 
By forest, hill, or dale. 

Which, though it vetted their Iwaul;', 

(jlill Itself was bright; 

And round things beneath would cvi-r wreathe 
A radiant robe of light. 

For my young troth was pllgblcd 
To a warrior true: 

And my maiden heart in ita inmest part 
Him as Its own lord knew. 

For he was good and valiant; 

Alas, that he is deadi 
Ah me I ah me i oh woe la met 
Alas, for be ia dead I 
And o'er hie grave the wUd winds rave 
And the cold, eold Mttb la spread. 

Oh, I did love hhn dsacly t 
All werldly thinga above) ^ 

And a aoul aobright and ahriwt ao Mght, 

Whe could not eliesee hut lave I 

Our aoula were knit tofsther, 

They were no longat tsfaln r 
No aingle thought bat the ether eaufiit, 

And reaponded to agatn. 

Ho waa my Brat love, Ihthef I 
Hyflvataad only one; , . 

And my heart It taia and my aoul la drtagi'"’ ■ 

My luvptaasa ia done. | 

___ _ ! 
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Then urge me not, dear father! 

Crge me not, I ^ray; 

The sunlight shed o'er my youthful head 
Like a dream hath past away. 

And force me not, I pray tliee, ’ 

To wed tlie Spanish king; 

And In foreign land fVom unknown hand 
To take the bridal ring.” 

” Xay, daughter," stern he answered; 

<* Nay, It must be so; 

1 have said the word, and thou hast heard. 
Thou must even go." 

Then Agatha, all weeping, 

To the king replied—a»- 
That Conqueror proud, mo spake aloud 
To the maiden at his side I— 

“ Then God in heaven have mercy I 
And rather let me die. 

Let my spirit be fi-ee ere 1 cross the sea; 

Oh, let me rather die I 
That my soul may sail on a heavenly galo 
To my own lord in the sky I" 

These words said the maiden; 

These, and only these. 

They deck her with pride as a royal briiie. 
And she must cross the seas. 

A ahtp with pennons flying 
Waitetb in the bay; 

They lead her there with a train so fair: 
Lady Agatha roust an ay. 

The merry wind Is singing 
Through the sails so white; 

Then bounding away like a child at piny ; 
That ship was a goodly sight. 

Thus on the waters hounding. 

In truth she was most fair; 

Dut though in pride she swept the tide, 

A breaking heart was there. 

The vessel rode on gaily. 

Gaily on she qped; 

The sun shone high in the clear blue sky. 
And the calm aea round her spread. 

But the words of humble prayer 
Agatha had said. 

Were heard above by the God of love! 
Lady Agatha, she was dead I 


imistdlaneous. 


“ I have heremadc only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought notliing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.”—dHonloiyne. _ 


TUB BblTOB's BOX. 

The liox at tie extreme right of the gallery, is that 
occupied by the editon-ln-chief of the !lfes journals; 
and that box is the true political barometer of the 
Chamber, though visible only to an initiated few. If 
the discussion in prpgpreBs be important—if M. Guisot, 
M. Thiers, or M. Bonyer, be at Mie tribune, all is oar- 
n^t attention ; the silence is broken only by some 
exohunatiou of enthusiasm, or sdpie muttered expres¬ 
sion of anger or indignation, mingling with the signs 
of blame ^ assent of tbo legislators below, during the 
internmtiooa s<^ freqaent in the French Chamber. But 
if, on the oemtirary, some honourable member attains 
the tribune manuscript in hand, or begins a delibetate 
paraphrase of the articles of the jonnuls (as happeid at 
times)-^r if there be a susi^ngion of the sitflng, ena¬ 
bling the speech-weary deputies to rush'to ^e tavern— 


tiben do the oecupwts of this box, seated on the front 
benches, wheel round, and, turning their backs to the 
Chamber, get amoRgilit thfjmseives a counterpart of 
,jthe debates below.' No, pen could do Justice to this 
dlscassion—eoorig^Vviris^> plq^t, and at all times 
initructire. Cutting words, gibing fancies, witty sallies, 
sarcastic hits, extravagant eulogies, and outrageous in¬ 
vectives,^ass from month to mouth, and mingle every 
tone. Often the friends or protons of the editors 
smuggle themselves into this box, with a passionate 
fondness for the'debates of this Chamber on a small scale. 
It is a sight to see, too, with what a polite and insi¬ 
nuating lur some belated deputy, or unfortunate reporter 
to the Chamber, or orator incomprU (there is no trans¬ 
lating the word), hands in a note to these dstrihntors of 
praise and blame, defending his representative zeal,- 
giving explanations, or complaining of a mis-repori 
And tiren this box has its intimate and private conver- 
sationa It is before the opening of the discussion, or 
dnrii^ the division, that a small part of its frequenters, 
disdaining the Salic dcs Pa» Perdtu, remain here; and, 
half-reclined on the benches, gaily amuse themselves 
with the small whims, petty crosses, and private in- 
trl^cs, of the* legislators then crowding around the 
tribune. They know a hundred adventures and anec¬ 
dotes—^like the malicious chroniclers of the (Eil de 
Bcetif—md, for my own part, I have retained more than 
one of these; but their repetition here would be a bad 
return for my welcome into that box. 1 leave them to 
the ingenious indiscretion of the authors of all sorts of 
“ Mysteries." The box in question is a democratic 
republic; it has a president, elected at the commence¬ 
ment of each session, to keep its peace, and maintain 
order, with the title of Syndic. • • But it is about as 
impoBBibio to introduce order into this box, as to make 
the thirty journals of Paris harmonize. The editors’ 
box is and ever will be a Babel—^but an alluring Babel, 
and a very instructive one—^whcrc I have spent many a 
happy hour, and whose diversity of opinions and senti¬ 
ments I greatly prefer to the uniformity of praise uttered 
by my compatriots in the mines of Siberia, in honour of 
his Mqjesty the Emperor of all the Eussias.— Ftwn a 
Journey round the Chamber of Deputies, 

^.PCENAIISM IB AVSTMA. 

The number of journals at present published in the 
Austrian S^tes is 169 ; which, compared with the popu¬ 
lation, amounting to 81,600,000, gives one journu for 
every 198,110 inhabitants. Of these journals, 40 are 
political, 12 commercial, and 10? literary and scientific. 
In Austria, properly so called, there are 29; in the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 43; in Hungary, 21; In 
Bohemia, 17; and in the rest of the Austrian States, 49. 
Of these journals, 76 ore written in German, 58 in Ita¬ 
lian, 16 in Sciavonian, 1 in French, and 14 in various 
other dialects.— Oaliynani'a Messenger. 


Jereht Tatlok, in his beautiful sermon on the duties 
of the tongue, observes; “ God is pleased with no music 
from below so much as in the thanksgiving songs of re¬ 
lieved widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing, and 
comforted, and thanuhl persons. This part of our Com¬ 
munication docs the work of God and of our neighbours, 
and bears ns to heaven in streams made by the overflow¬ 
ing of our brother’s comfort.” 
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But the battle of Foicticrs, von in Fnacc^ 

Was the noblest of all his fights ; 
Andcve 17 BntishheartBhouId.be ' 

Proud when it thiidu of that vietoty. 

The French were many—^thc English few; 

But the Black Prince little heeded: 

His knights, he knew, were brave and true; 
Their arms were all he needed. 

He ask’d not how many might be the foe; 

Where are theyf was all that ho sought to know. 
So he spurr'd his steed, and ho couch’d his lance, 
And the battle was won and lost; 

Captive he took King John of Prance, 

The chief of that mighty host: 

Plant grew the heart of each gallant foe; 

Their leader was taken; their hopes were low. 

Brave were the French; but at last they yield, 
All wearied and worn out: 

The prince is conqueror of the field; 

And the English soldiers shout, 

“ God save our prince, our mighty lord ! 

Victory waiteth on his sword!” 

Of all the knights who fought that day, 

Japies Audloy was the best; 

His wounds were three, wan valiantly. 

On cheek, and brow, and breast; 

And the Black Prince said, when the fight was o’er. 
He never had seen such a knight before. 

And did they chain King John of Prance ? 

Was he in dungeon laid 1 
Oh, little ye know what a generous foe 
Our English Edward made! 

A gentle heart, and an arm of might— 

These are the things that make a knight. 

He sot King John on a lofty steed, 

White as the driven snow, 

And without all pride he rode beside. 

On a palfrey slight and low; 

Ho spoke to the king with a rovesont mien, 

.As though the king had hie captor been. 

Ho treated King John like an honour’d guest; 

When at the feast he sate, 

With courteous air, and with forehead bare. 

The prince did on him wait; 

And oven w'hon they to England oamo. 

Our generous hero was the same. 

But the prisoner’s heart it grow not light. 

For all the prince could jny; 

A captive king and a conquer’d knight. 

Oh, how could he bo gayl 
E'en while his courteous words were speaking. 

For his own dear France bis heart was bieiAing. 
Another lay ^all the stoiy tell 
Of tins vidiant king and true; 

He loved tiie Black Prteoo passing well. 

And his worth full w^ he knew. 

Then let as all unite to pndiw 
T&t hero of the oldmi diyw. 

' The Bqmans when they Wen the day 
AWd bore their caplivui homo. 

Caused Hiem to march in ind array. 

Fetter'd and chain’d, through Ibmie.; 

And every foe, though good and brare. 

They hold as victim or os slave. 


But dun was a Christian conqueror, 

Gonerous, and true, and kind: ~ 

Though iheigrav* hastiaw otssed (Ter his brow. 

He hath left this rule behind,.— 

That valour should ever wedded bo 
To mercy, and not to cruelty. 

From Lays and Bailada of English Ilietory. 

—♦— 

AMERICA AND HER 8LAVB STATES. 

-So.lY.—(Concluded.) 

The hot-springs of Washita may fairly rank, for ; 
natural curiosities, with those in the volcanic valley 
of New Zealand. A narrowvale, edged in on either 
side by lofty ridges of sandstone, where wrelchi d 
log-cabins word the sole accommodation for the 
traveller and visitor, comprises the far-famed water- 1 
lug-place. At the base of the eastern ridge, on a 
bed of clay slate, runs a shallow little stream, into 
which the hot-springs flow from the lofty face of 
the ridge, varying in their sources, from 150 to 300 
feet above the bed of the brook. With a menu 
temperature of 145® Fahrenheit, these copious 
springs form, in times when the brook is swollen, 
a continuous upper surface of hot water, over the 
trickling cold stream below. At times, in the deep 
pools, fish float merrily in the lower cold sti-eam, 
and, when tempted by crumbs of bread, trust their 
noses into the upper run of hot water, and retreat 
with a celeritj' proportioned to the warmth of 
the spring. With thirty-five springs, all flowing 
into one small stream, the great difficulty is to 
find cold water. From this curiosity of inanimate 
nature, let us pass to an example of the more than : 
instinct of animate nature, an act of undoubted ; 
reasoning in the savage buffalo. The old hunter 
had struck, but far from mortally wounded, a huge 
male buffalo; enraged with the wound, the beast 
pressed him hard, and unable to reload, the hunter 
turned and fled:— 

“ In running down a short hill, some briars threw : 
him dovTi, and he dropped hia gun. There was a tree j 
not far from him, of about eighteen inches in diameter, i 
and everything seemed to depend upon his reaching it; 
but as he rose to mako a push for it, the buffalo struck 
him on the fleshy part of his thigh, with his horn, aiu! 
slightly wounded him. Before the boast, however, could : 
wheel round upon him again, ho gained the tree, upon '! 
which all the chance he had of preserving his life rested. ' 
A very few feet from this tree grow a sapling, about | 
four or five inches in diameter; a most fortunate cir- ! 
cumstance for the liunter, as it contributed materially i 
to save his life. The bufliiJo now doggedly followed up j 
his purpose of destroying his adversary, and a system of ! 
attack and defence commenced that, perhaps, is without 
a parallel. The bufialo went round and round the tree, 
pursuing the man, jumping at him in the peculiar 
manner of that animal, every time he thought there 
was a chance of killing him; whilst Perdval, grasping 
the tree with his arms, swung himself round it with 
greater rapidity than the animal could follow him. In 
this manner the bufiSilo harassed him more than four 
hours, until his hands became so sore with rubbing 
agatnk the rough bark of the oak tree, and his limbs so 
fiitigned, that he began to be disheaidened. In going 
round tfaetiw, the buflido would sometimes pass between 
it and tiiO sanding; but the distance between them was | 
BO narrow, tud it inconvenienced him, eiqiecially when ij 
he wantiKl to mako hisjumps; he, ther^ore, went round j 
the sapling instead of inside of it. The time thus eon- ji 
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gamed vas precious to Pwival; it enalded him to 
broathe, and to consider hovr he should defend himself. 
After so many hours fruiUeas labour, the bull seemed to 
have lost his pristine rigour, and became slower in his 
motions. He would now make his short start prepara¬ 
tory to his jump, only at intervals; and even then, ho 
jumped doubtingly, as if he saw that Percivid would 
avoid his blow by swinging to the other side. It was 
crident he was baffled, and considering what he should 
do. Still continuing his course round the tree, but In 
tliis slow manner, he at length made an extraordinary 
feint, that, does credit to the reasoning powers of tho 
bulEilo family. He made his little start os usual, and 
when Percival swung himself round, the bull, instead 
of aiming his blow in the direction h^had been accus¬ 
tomed to doi suddenly turned to that side of the tree 
where Percival would be brought, when ho had swung 
himself round, and struck with all his might. The fchtt 
Lad almost succeeded; Pereivol only just saved his head, 
aud received a severe contusion on the arm, which was 
paralyzed for an instant."—Vol. ii. pp. 126—128. 

It is hardly to be wondered that the hunter now 
began to despair of his life, and even thought of 
leaving his slight defence, and seeking instant death, 
from his pertinacious enemy. He held on a little 
longer, and gradually the bull beciune slower in his 
attacks, and evidentlj' fainter in his pursuit. Thus 
encouraged, Percival endured two more hours, and 
eventually stabbed his enemy till he fell, exhausted 
and dying, at the foot of the tree. When the hun¬ 
ter returned to his companions, after a separation 
of forty days, so pale and emaciated was he, that 
they asked him “ifhe had been down with a fever." 
From that eventful day he had never got quiet rest, 
and the image of his powerful and resolute enemy 
haunted him for more than three mouths, whenever 
he sought to sleep. Seven aud twenty years had 
l)assed, when our traveller met the bold buuter, 
aud, even then, so great had been the nervous 
shock, that the least sudden noise troubled him. 
And yet, these hunters and settlers of the Arkansas 
are as little troubled with nerves, as their female 
kind with delicacy. Their happiness is to sleep by 
a good fire in a cane break, and drive the “ bars ’’ 
abotit, on whose fat thqy^ subsist and grow, and 
with whose skins, taimed and prepared by their own 
hands, they arc clothed. The old man Uavis aud 
his family are specimens of, and not exceptions to, 
tlie general hunter-settlers of the wi'"' parts of the 
states. They never leave tbeh ueiglibourhood, 
except to hunt; dislike towns, because there is some 
pretence at government in them; have an undis¬ 
guised horror of lawyers, because they sell lands 
and break up the cane breaks; and, as young Davis 
said, regard Texas as a paradise, because “there 
was no sich tiling as a government there, and not 
one varmint of a lawyer in tho hull place.” Miss 
Davis, or, as she was called in her maiden days, 
Old Davit's She-Bar, before she was elevated to the 
rank of a neighbouring great pedlar’s wife, deserved 
her sobriquet, and dfl justice to the family t[uali- 
ncations. 

“ I have never seen any one," says Mr. F. "as far as 
mannew and exterior went, with less pretensions to be 
classed with the feminine gender. All her aoooroplish- 
ments seemed to mo to have a decided leaning the other 
chewed tobacco, she smoked a pipe, she drank 
and cursed and swore a.s heartily os any back- 
wo^man, all at the same time; doing quite as much 
■vulgarity as four male blackguards could do, and with 
M much case as if she had been an automaton set to do 
It with elook-work machinery. She must have been a 
PersMi of surprising powers in her youth, for 1 was in¬ 


formed that she was now oomparativoiy refined to what 
she had been before bet marriage.’’—VoL ii. pp. 187,13^ 

Let it not be thought that there are not bright 
spots even in such a locality as Arkansas. Our 
traveller has perpetuated the successful exertions 
of one settler, to introduce comfort, sobriety, and 
religion. But the experiment is difficult, the situa¬ 
tion of such a settler hasardous, amongst men 
to whom order, cleanliness, and propriety are un¬ 
known; to whom Sunday is merely a memorial of a 
weekly shave, or weekly visit; who live twenty 
years and more in one wretched cabin, without dis¬ 
covering that they have a single want. What can a 
man of higher views expect, but that, instead of en¬ 
deavouring to raise themselves up to his standard, 
they will strive their hardest to urag him down to 
thetr level I 

One look our traveller gave into Texas: a look 
that gave rise to mixed feelings of pleasure and 
pain. ’I'he wondrous fertility of the soil could not 
but delight the spectator, whilst the prospect of tho 
flowing of the tide of slavery from the states, over 
a country until then free from its curse, must harrow 
the feelings of any thinking man. Every year sees 
a marked depreciation in the cotton lauds in the 
old states of America, .and tends to render the slave 
more a burden than a beueflt to his master. Give 
the Southern States hut the lertile lands of Texas, 
as yet almost untouched by man, and you destroy 
the greatest prospect of gradual abolition, and con¬ 
vert the old slave-holding states into slave nurseriesi 
for the supply of the black crop to the cotton lords 
of Texas. I’he daily dccreasitig value of slaves was 
a daily argument for abolition; their sudden in¬ 
crease in value, on the annexation of 'Fexas, would 
bo a stronger argument, not only for the increased 
production of slaves, but against any attempt at 
humane legislation for the black p<’oplc. 

'fhe demoralizing cfl'ect of slavery, in perpetu¬ 
ating the notion of an actual dilference of nature 
between tho white and the black race, is painfully 
exemplified in tho state of the quadroon female j)o- 
pulation of NeW Orleans. The utter ebscncc of 
everything approaching to science and litoruturo 
from this swampy capital,—the coup'Cgation of its 
inhabitants in a locality so fetid in summer, so 
miserable in winter, in order to fight with death for 
gold,— the wide-spread curse of garablinp—the 
painful absence of religion,—all fail to strike the 
attention, and to grieve the heart, so much as the 
miserable condition of the quadroon female. 

‘‘The position of this unfortunate race," says our tra¬ 
veller, "is a very anomalous one; for quadroons, who ore 
the daughters of white men by ludf-blooded mothers, 
whatever be their private worth or personal charms, are 
forbiddon, by the laws, to contract marriage with white 
men. A woman in^ be as fair as any European, and 
have no symptom of negro blood about her; she may 
Lave received a virtuous education, have been brought 
up witli the greatest tondemess, may possess various 
uccomplishmouts, and may be omineutfy caloalatod to 
act the part of a feithful wife and a tender mother, but, 
if it can bo proved that she has one drop of negro blood 
in her veins, the laws do not ^rmit her to contract a 
marriage with a white man: and, as her children would 
I)e illegitimate, the men do not contract marriaps with 
them. Such a woman, being over-educated for the malos 
of hor own class, is thoreforo destined from her birth to 
bo a mistress; and great pains are lavished on her edu¬ 
cation, not to enable her to aspire to be a wife, but to 
give her those attractions which a keeper requires." 
Vol. ii. pp. 267, 208. 
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The cold-bloodedness of the system is, if possible, 
Qiore disgusting than the iniquity itself. The 
quadroon balls are the slave markets of this class. 
There, shown ofip to her greatest advantoge, the 
oor girl is bargained for by her admirer; the 
ollars are placed out as her provision when the 
man grows tired of his purchase; and she retires to 
her keeper’s house, there to mix in the society of 
her female friends, to visit their “ bait de tociUe,” 
“ and brings up sons to be rejected by the society 
where their father finds his eqtiala, and daughters 
to be educated for quadroon baUs, and destined to 
pursue the same career which their mother has 
done." There is no excuse of sudden passion, of 
ungovernable affections, of incautious niomcnts. 
All is business—cold, calculating trade;—the pa¬ 
rent deals in the prostitution of his child; the same 
ball room sees the legitimate son bargaining for his 
mistress, his illegitimate sisters being sold to the 
highest bidder. 

To argue from the worst facts with which every 
book on the slave states of America teems, that 
everywhere in the slave-holding states such barba¬ 
rities are committed on the blacks, is one of the 
worst forms of generalizing from particidar in¬ 
stances. The slave, in his slavery, has, doubtless, 
a person te whom to look for aid and for sustenance, 
when age or sickness renders him incapable of work. 
But is this any set-off against the unlimited power of 
the master—for his want of freedom of action, aye, 
andofthonght—for his being forbidden knowledge— 
excluded from religious comforts ? To say that the 
injudicious acts of the abolitionists have pven rise 
to the much-reported barbarities, by their impru¬ 
dent advice, their unsound lectures to tlie slaves, 
is to charge them with producing the state of 
slavery by which they themselves were called into 
action. 'Ihe well-fed, well-cared-for slave, would 
have found but few to plead for his liberty: the 
cruel treatment that many of his fellow slaves en¬ 
dured, called into existence the feeling in favour of 
abolition. A South-Carolinian proprietor furnished 
our traveller with a rather novel view of the advan¬ 
tages of slavery. 

“Ho observed, that the working of the institution iif 
slavery was not understood ont of tho slave states; that 
it elevated the character of tho master, by comparison, 
made him jealous of bis own, and the natural friend to 
public liberty; that the dignity of character that be¬ 
longed to Southern gentlemen, from Washington down 
to the present times, was unknown to tho men of the 
northern states, and must always bo; as one effect of 
their laws and customs was, to cause a division of the 
estate of every head of a family, on his decease, equally 
among his chiidron, and so compel every one of them to 
re-constmet a fortune as well as he could: that everybody 
knew this generated a rapacious spirit, and mode tho 
scciunulation of wealth the sole object of every man’s 
life. This was not the case in South Carolina, where the 
planter, whatever might be his transactions, was careful 
not to encroach upon the character of the gentleman: 
and ho adduced Mr. Calhoun, the leader of the nullify¬ 
ing party, as an instance of the justieo of what he said. 
This gentleman, he remarked, was a planter and a slave¬ 
holder, who in private life had never been known to bo 
guilty of a mean action, and in public life had never 
omitted an opportunity of vindicating the constitution 
from tee attempts of sordid persons to pervert its inten¬ 
tions. For these reasons, ho said, Mr. Calhoun, inde- 
endent of bis great intellectual powers, was universally 
onoured in his native state, and was justly looked up to 
by all, as the vigilant ^ardian of its rights. All these 
great principles, ho added, were developed and steength- 


ened by the institntion of slavery; that the slaves were 
not an unhappy race of men; they were well fed, well 
clothed; and, if there had been a necessity for if^ in the 
late dispute with the United States government, the 
slaves would have shown, to a man, their well-known 
fidelity to their mastors."—Vol. ii. pp. 843, 344. 

The black, chained ftdl length on the top of the 
stage that drove up to the door of the tavern, was 
no Dad practical criticism on the just-concluded 
reasoning of the Carolinian philosopher. 

We have written much, and talked more, about 
negro slavery; have legislated much, and paid 
more, for abolition; have risked the friendship of 

f )owerful nations, and sacrificed the health and 
ives of our sailors, to abrogate the trade in black 
slaves; and yet, for years, shut our eyes to our | 
own domestic slavery. The free black, and the | 
slave black, of America, is not inaptly compared I 
to our own colonists, and our own manufacturing | 
population. I 

" Wo have two kinds of niggers in the states,” says j 
Sam Slick, “ free niggers and. slaves, la the uor^ they \ 
are all free ; in the south all in bondage. Now, the free j 
nigger may bo a member of Congress, but ho can’t get j 
there; ho may be president, but he guesses ho can’t; | 
and ho reckons right. He may marry Tyler’s darter, | 
but she won’t have him; he may be an embassador to i 
the court of St, James, if ho could only be appointed; | 
or he may command the army .and tho navj', if they i 
would only let him;—that’s his condition. The slave is ! 
a slave—that’s his condition. Now tho English have ; 
two sorts of niggers—American colonists, who are free ^ 
white niggers; and manufacturers’ labourers at home, 
and they arc white slave niggers. A white colonist, like i 
our free black nigger, may bo a member of Parliament, 
but he can't get there; he maybe a governor, but he j, 
guesses ho can’t—and he guesses right; He may marry j' 
an English nobleman’s darter, if she’d only hgve him; | 

ho may be an embassador to our court at Washington, i 
if. he could be only appointed; he may command the I 
army or the fleet, if he had tho commission s— and I 
that’s his condition. A colonist and a free nigger don’t 
dlflbr in anything but in colour: both have naked rights, 
but they have no power given them to dothe those rights ; 

— and that's the naked tru^” —Vol. ii. pp. 213-14. ; 

The Canadian judge hits hard and straight. |! 
There is more practical effect in a short, pithy j! 
sentence of caricature than in petitions a mile || 
long, or memorials and remonstrances by the folio. ]; 
Tho one comes home by the shortest road; the jj 
others lose themselves in getting their unwieldy I 
length through the narroiv streets.—But to pass I 
on. 

“ As to the manufacturing slave, he is different 
from all the servants in England I all other servants are j 
well off, mo.st too well off if anything, for they arc | 
pampered. But these poor critturs ! oh, their lot is a j 

hard one! Not from the com lairs, as their radical i 

employers toll them; not because they have not uni- j 
vai^ suffrage, as demagogues tell ’em; nor because 
there are bishops that wear lawn sleeves instead of 
cotton ones, as the dissenters tell ’em; but because there \ 
is a law of nature violated in (heir case. • The hawk, ; 
the shark, and the tiger, the bird, the fish, and the { 
beast, even the reasoning bmto, man, eaeb, and all, | 
feed, nurture, and protect those they spawn, hatch, or | 

breed; it is a law written in tho works of God. They | 

have it in instinct, and find it in reason; and necessity 
and affection are its roots and foundation. The manu- j 

faoturer alone obeys no instinct, won’t listen to no | 

reason, don’t see no necessity, and bant got no afiec- | 

tions. He calls together the poor,-and gives them | 

artificial powers, u^ts them for all other pursuit, i 
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works them to tlicir utmost, robs all the people of their 
labour; and when he is too rich and too proud to pro¬ 
gress, or when bad speculations ruin him, he desarts 
these unfortunate wretdies whom he has created, used 
I up, and ruined, and loaves them to God and their coun- 
1 try to provide for.’’—Vol. ii. pp. 217-18. 

I The condition of our manufacturing slaves is 
I indeed heart-rending; but to them alone, uufor- 
j tanately, this description does not apply. It 
! extends itself to all our labouring population. 

! Can we wonder at discontent, when the workman 
j cannot live by incessant labour, when the poor 
sewer of the garret feels thankful for ceaseless 
work, which he knows cannot afford him enough 
to live on, doled out to hnn by the contractor, 
who rolls in w'ealth? “ Ah, sir,” said a poor tailor 

in London, “ I do feel thankful that Mr.-has 

given me this contract of making soldiers’ trousers 
at sixpence a pair, though I know I can’t make 
a living out of it; bat when I see him riding 
about in his carriage, all along of such coutracls, 
it be difficult to be right-minded!” 


LUCY COOPER. 

j An Australiun Tale. 

I CUAJ'. V. 

II 

ji Anoi'T five montlis after this period, Mr. Kilely, who 
I liad given orders to admit no one to his presence, and 
i wlio h.ad been walking up and down his own room in 
evident and increasing perturbation, at length rung Ins 
licll; and when young Meredith stood before him, await¬ 
ing his orders, he suddenly collected himself, and said, 
“ I must go to-night to Bathurst; you will be so good 
.as to accompany me. I start at four o’clock, and travel 
ill my own carriage. If you have any arrangements to 
make for yourself, you had better see about them at 
once.” Meredith left the room: again Mr. Kitcly’s bell 
was rung. “Meredith,” said Mr. Kitely, “get me a 
brace of carriage pistols. Go to Soames or Wilcox; tell 
them I want a pair tiiat may be relied on. You will 
oblige me by seeing to the detail yourself.” 

In the course of an hour, the young man returned 
with his small portmanteau made up for the expedition, 
and a ease of pistols, of very superior workmanship and 
formidable appearance. Mr. Kitely and Mr. Meredith 
examined them with much minuteness; and, having 
carefully loaded them with ball of which twenty made a 
pound, they were deposited in the cose, and locked up. 
Mr. Kitely now talked cheerfully to his clerk; and the 
young man himself was elated with the thoughts of the 
I expedition before him, glad to escape the routine of the 
I dusty office, and honoured by the selection of himself to 
j Ire his master's companion in travel. At four o'clock 
I the travelling caiTiage drew up to the door. Mr. Kitcly’s 
own man was seated in the dicky- behind, with great 
c^ts Md upper benjamins,' to enable him to pass the 
night in dignified comfort. Meredith had lodged his 
I^rtmantcau under the seat, and placed his pistols In 
the carriage, awaiting, with some impatience, Mr. 
Kitely’s return, to start from the tiresome metropolis 
into the country. In about half-an-hour, Mr. Kitely was 
I seen to turn tho comer; he passed through the office, 
and entered hia own room; whence, about five o’clock, 
he issued forth, and, followed by Meredith, took his scat 
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in his carriage, and drove down George Street, In tho 
direction of Parramatta. After about on hour’s tlrlvc,- 
they reached on inn by tho rood-side, and here Meredith 
WTW surprised to hear Mr. Kitely give orders to take tho 
horses out, and to bring tea: a proceeding so wholly out 
of likelihood for a man hastening on important business 
to the interior, that Meredith became uneasy and watch- 
ftd. In spite of every effort to throw oft’ the habitual 
restraint of business,, and to treat his young companion 
with easy kindness and eoudcscenaiou, Mr. Kitely every 
now and then became iinnicraed in gloomy abstwtion, 
and, leaving his chair, he paced the room in manifest 
perturbation. To relieve the cmltaimssment ho felt, 
young Meredith occasionally quitted tho room; he 
strayed into the garden, aiul then looked into the j 
stable, and, whilst so employed, lie recognised a horse 
belonging to the Honourable Claude MncCatcliit, which, 
with three others belonging to the officers of tho regi¬ 
ment, was standing there. At this moment Claude 
entered the stable, and seeing Meredith, whom ho knew, 
lie gatherwl from him the particulars I have related. It 
required little penetration to find that somothing more 
was going on than was given out. And it occurred to 
Claude, that the journey to Bathurst, which had been 
.auiiounecd at AJ^inn, somewhat elaborately, a whole 
week before, was a mere fiction of Mr. Kitcly's, which, 
for reasons of his own, he hod invented, to put him and 
Ml'S. Kitely oft’ their guard, A sensation of tme-osinoss 
h-Til been increasing among tho tliroo, which, without 
any apparent diminution of confidence, had been dis¬ 
tinctly felt on all sides. Claude's guilty mind, thcro- 
forc, took inimcdiate alarm, and ho called Meredith on 
one side, and obUiiiied from him a solcinn jirouiiso that 
he would not inform Mr. Kitely fbat ho had Rocn or 
communicated with him. 

Ills next step was to lake leave of his brollicr oflicers, 
who wore well acquainted with liis intimacy at Kitcly’s 
and had long entertained their own opinions of the 
iialuro of Ills proceedings there. When they became 
acquainted with the fact, tliercforc, that. Kitely was in 
the house, they wore not surprised at Claude's desire to 
leave them; nor at his wish, to keep from Mr. Kifely's 
knowledge f.hat ho was or had licen in tlio house. 
Claudcand his servant withdrew from the Inn, taking a 
bush-road, and avoiding the public way, and, after riding 
a hundred y.irds into the tliieket, lie loft his horse in 
the eliarge of liis servant, enjoining upon him the neces¬ 
sity of lying close, and remaining where he wos, ready 
to mount at a moment’s notice, lie now crept stealthily 
back, and took up such a position beliind a tree lU) 
enabled him to observe all the moveracnlsof tlic place; 
rCBolvcil (o ascertain wliat wero Mr. Kitcly’s intentions. 
Here he turned over in his own mind a number of cif- 
cumstiuiccs wliicli had occurred at ASgina, and endea¬ 
voured to connect them together, with the present 
suspicious state of things, alnnncd at Ihc'conscuuonccs 
of a discovery, which lio well knew might already liavo 
been made, or was possible at any moment. It was now 
approaching to ten o’clock; all was still and silent 
about tho im»: but candles were burning in Mr. Kitely’s 
room. Tho shadow of that restless personage waa 
distinctly visible against the wall and celling, as ho 
paced backward and forward; and Claude finally re¬ 
solved that lie would continue where he was until ho 
had watched Mr. Kitely to bc<l, or into his caiTiage, 
even though he should remain all night in tho biisli, 
and cause the greatest anxiety to Mrs. Kitely by his 
absence. 

After a while, however, he was aware that some change 
was impending in the proceedings within the inn. Tho 
horses were hamessed, brought out, and attached to 
the carriage, and, in the course of a few minutes, Mr. 
Kitely stepped into it alone, and drov® oflT with groat 
speed towards Sydney, leaving Meredith and tho valet 
behind him. Claude immediately returned to his 
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horse, monnied wUhotit loss of lime, and followed at 
such a distance bb to bo quite sure of Mb object, without 
expoEung himself to the obeerration of the chase. In 
this way they returned to town; and great was Claude’s 
Bstonishmeut to find that Mr. Kitely, instead of taking 
the road to iBgina, continued his way down George 
Street, nntii, at Hunter Street, the carriage suddenly 
stoops. Hr. Kitely alighted, and, wrapped in his cloak, 
glided silently down the street towarjds the landing- 
place in the (intended) Circular Qai^^;?^ere he stepped 
into a boat, and bade the watcrmaii pnl away from the 
shore, and, when they were almost out of hearing, ^e 
ordered him to make for ASgina. «. 

There was something in all this that spoke so directly 
to the guilty conscience of Claude, who iiad followed 
him very cautiously on foot, that, without further consi¬ 
deration, he stepped into another boat that was lying 
there, and, at such a distance as ho considered safe, 
pursued Mr. Kitely in hi* clandestine track. The wind 
and tide were l>oth adverse; the passage was long and 
fatiguing; so that it was nearly one o’clock beforo the 
first boat ^ined the little island of Solamis. To 
follow to this spot was too hazardous; besides, Claude 
well knew that there, at least, no denouement could 
occur either to his own or Mrs. Kitely’s pr^udice. He 
hastily determined, therefore, to land upon the rocky 
shore of iBgina, and, dismissing his boatman, to conceal 
himself among the rocks and shrubs that rose precipi¬ 
tously from the sea, and there watch Mr. Kitely’s further 
proceedings. Within a few yards of his concealment 
was the landing-place, constructed to facilitate the inter¬ 
course with tills island, plainly within observation. 
Some time elapsed before Sir. Kitcly’s boat was again 
visible. It was clear, that whatever object had excited 
his jealousy, he had expected to find it in the luxurious 
bathing-lodge in that ^laco; but it so fell out that his 
search was wholly ineflectual; nothing was to be found 
there of which he was in pursuit, nor did any living 
creature disturb the silence of the night. When he 
landed, it was manifest that lie W'as prepared for some 
deed of violence, for in each hand he carried a pistol, 
and so with stealthy steps, and an nir of cool determi¬ 
nation, he advanced through the winding plantation, 
and avoiding the open lawn, upon which the sloping 
beams of the moon wore beginning to pour their feeble 
rays, he reached a French door, which, from his own 
study, led to the lawn, and producing a key from his 
pocket, gained admittance without making the least 
noise. Ho now proceeded up the marble stairs with 
noiseless step, and reaching his own room door, paused 
a while to listen. The whole house was buried in 
repose. The lamp was burning feebly in the chimney, 
and shed a faint and doubtfiil light upon the bed, 
closely enveloped in white mosquito curtains. So much 
ho could discern from the key-hole. His agitation 
was now at tlio height, and bitterest determinations 
armed his purpose. He struck a violent blow with the 
butt-end of his pistol upon the panel of the deor, which 
was heard throughout the house. Mrs. Kitely, evidently 
awakened from sleep, rang her bell violently, and Mr. 
Kitoly vrith a loud voice demanded insist admission. 
No sooner was this order complied w^h, than the 
furious husband rushed into the room, prepared, it 
would appear, for some hoiTid deed of vengeance, while 
Mrs. Kitoly sank into an arm-chair, and toirsting into 
an hysterical flood of tears, demanded to know the 
reason of this most outiageous proceeding. 

Equally agitated, Mr. Kitoly retired from his own 
room, and returning to his study, threw himself in a 
state of uncontroiiablo passion upon a sofh. He had 
evidently been baffled; yet liis information was so pre¬ 
cise and circumstantial, that he never hesitated for a 
moment in his persuasion of his wife’s Infidelity, and 
the treacheiT of the honourable Claude M'Catchit. 
Bam and indignation drove him almost to frenzy. It 
had been his foil purpose to detect and destroy the 
guilty couple; and with this intention had he laid the 


snare for their detection, which wo have recorded. Ho 
was now, tborofore, by the disclosure of his suspicious, 
prevented from the fulfilmmit of this horrible purpose. 
But bo saw with accurate precision that the final ruin 
of bis repose was effected; he had lost his wife, and 
thrown a fresh and more indelible disgrace upon his 
poor children. A deed of separation was immediately 
executed; and Mrs. Kitely left the house of .Sgina, never 
again to cross its threshold. After a few weeks, she 
embarked for Hobart Town, whither she was followed 
by Mr. Claude M'Catchit, who had thought it prudent 
to keep himself out of Mr. Kitely’s way, equally unwil¬ 
ling to incur the lawless violence he was evidently 
capabfe of inflicting, or the more usual, though not lew 
formidable, vengeance of the law. Here, on Mr. Kitel v's 
allowance, the unhappy criminals lived for a while, 
regretting only their detection, and the costly splen¬ 
dour of .®glna; but they gradually acquired habits of 
inebriety, and were fast sinking into extreme misery 
in mutu^ reproaches, when, one night, in a state of 
insensibility, they set fire to their curtains, and were 
burnt to death. Mr. Kitoly continued to exercise his 
profession as heretofore; he came and w'ent daily; he 
made arrangements for the education of his deserted 
children; but the canker-worm was at the root of all 
contentment, and from that unhappy hour never did he 
know a moment’s satisfaction. 

In almost any other country, and in any other stale of 
society, Thomas Saunders would not only have been th(! 
Inst person selected to be steward and major-domo in a 
family so wealthy at Mr. Kitoly’s, but so far from gra¬ 
dually usurping the offices of housekeeper and goveniess, 
he would have been driven far away from all intercourse 
with the female part of the cstablishmont, and the 
young ladies. Thomas Saunders, however, was good- 
natured enough to assume the direction of everything; 
and as Mr. Kitely had his head and hands full of other 
things, wholly foroigir to our narrative, and little worthy 
of being recorded, he cared not how things went on, so 
that he was not troubled on the subject. The conse¬ 
quences were full of mischief to all the persons whose 
chance it was to be within reach of his influence, and 
Lucy Cooper was doomed to find that his love was as 
pernicious as his hatred. She hod long felt (hat her 
only wisdom was to keep out of his sight, and to discon¬ 
tinue those snug little tea-parties, which w-e have already 
recorded. But Tommy was bursting with self-impoTt- 
auce, and his successful career had made him believe 
nothing too diflicult, nothing impossible for him. As 
lie still continued to think Lucy Cooper a fit and pro¬ 
per partner for his own merits, and their splendid 
rewards, ha persevered in paying her his elegant and 
assiduous attentions; occasionally oflering to her accept¬ 
ance valuable and costly trinkets; at other times, arti¬ 
cles of female attire, or the captivating gifts of the 
butler’s pantry. At distant intervals, Lucy had had flic 
pleasure and advantage of a visit from Mrs. Webster, to 
whom she had duly related all these circumstances, 
together with a number of other points of mmugement 
in the household, all tending to Mr. Saunders’s personal 
emolument and advantage. Mrs. Webster lamented 
that she could not interfere to protect her young friend 
from this distressing condition; for all appeal to Mr. 
Kitely was rendered impossible, from his inaccessible 
mode of life; and she was by no means confident that 
she had sufficient proof to satisfy him of the true cha¬ 
racter and proceedings of bis steward. She could there¬ 
fore only zHKmunend Lucy to be very piaxded and 
watchful in at! her movements; and to look upon Tom¬ 
my Saunders as a man who would make no scruple about 
the moans, so long as they served him to reach his pro¬ 
posed end. And with these friendiy cautions, and their 
mutnal earnest prayers, the young woman was again 
committed to the unwholesome influence of Hr. Kitely s 
household. 

It was at this jperiod, however, that a new state of 
things supervened at iEgina. Among the w'omen con* 
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titastly aseigoed and dismissed from iSgina, at length 
came Betsey dhiudles, who was destined to make a 
material alteration in the fortunes Mr, Saunders. 
This person has been mentioned as having shared the 
smiles of Dr. Caveat, at Feversham. She was a large 
and powerful woman, with a fresh complexion, and 
tierce black eyes; and though her features were coarse 
and vul^, we could assume a very winning air when¬ 
ever it suited her immediate interests. She was a native 
of London, where her father still kept a respectable 
shop, and brought up a large family with cr^t and 
comfort. This girl, however, bad been perverse and 
wicked from the beginning; and after having for some 
time distressed her parents by her vicious propensities, 
had entirely disappeared from her early nei^bour- 
ho^, and had been transported from a distant town, 
under a fictitious name, so that her unhappy mother 
was still ignorant of the fate of this miserable and un¬ 
feeling woman. What she had gone through during 
the three years already spent in captivity, it is not our 
present purpose to record; cverthing had tended to 
confirm her evil propensities, and indulge all her irre¬ 
gular and pernicious habits. After a very few days, 
therefore, the household slaves of jBgina perceived the 
usual indications of Mr. Saunders’ favour bestowed upon 
his new acquaintance, who profited by her entire ex¬ 
emption from hard work, and shared in the luxurious 
privileges of the butler’s pantry. Mr. Saunders’ morn¬ 
ing face, heavier, whiter, and duller than usual, and his 
blood-shot eyes, betrayed the dissipation of his hours of 
darkness; and the flushings of intemperance spread over 
Shindlc’s brows with distinct colours. Persecution now 
awaited poor Lucy, of whom it was clear that tlie new 
favourite could not but be jealous; and who, notwith¬ 
standing her entire detestation of their course of life, 
was yet an object of concern to both these wicked people. 
The woman hated her, because she knew, with a full 
assurance of knowledge, instinctive to the female heart, 
that Mr. Saunders would have preferred her, if he had 
received the least encouragement; so she spared no 
insults, nor disdainful glances, whenever it chanced that 
they should meet. And this was the more common, os 
Hhindle’s indulgences were unlimited; and Mr. Kitely’s 
absence from home left the beautiful grounds and alleys 
of iSgina entirely at the mercy of his servants, who 
sometimes manifested the greatness of their interest 
with the factotum, by taking the air among the costly 
flower beds and plantations of tl>is lovely spot. Here, 
therefore, whilst Luey was waiting upon the children, 
she was occasionally encountered by Betsy Sliindles, 
whose new bonnet and sliawl, and red ribbons, were 
conspicuous at every comer. But Lucy had learnt to 
bear all this without murmuring, as a portion of the 
punishment awarded her—an evil inseparable from licr 
condition; too happy if she conld quietly escape, from 
day to day, from the entanglement of those evils which 
surround^ her. Indeed, it was part of her occupation 
to seek the most retired walks, and to shun all inter¬ 
course with cveiy one; still the unavoidable commerce 
with her fellow-servants, the most depraved and unfeel¬ 
ing of mankind, terrified and distressed her; and it 
upon these occasions that she felt most acutely the 
degradation into which she was plunged. 

It was nearly a month after Betsy Shindle’s arrival 
in Mr. Kitcly’s household, that Mr. Saunders, who, pro¬ 
bably, had t^ome a little fastidious, and was tiring of 
" his Elizabeth,” as he was wont to call her, mot Lucy 
at the end_ of a shady walk, terminated by a rustic 
alcove, which, in the possession 'OTtlnnoccncc and 
goi^ess, would Lave been a most lovely and delightful 
retirement from the timnoil of the world, and the fer¬ 
vours of the sun. Mr. Saunders, who had evidently 
eonght this interview, and was attired in his most fasci¬ 
nating suit of brown jacket, with small pearl buttons, 
in closest proximity to each other; a full white shirt, 
projecting from his waistband, and fastened by four 
stnda of opal; an ample shirt collar, covering his cars, 


and expanded stiffly across each cheek; a loose hand¬ 
kerchief of bright blue silk, oontrasting with the leaden 
blue of his closo-eharen muzsle; and the long lock from 
either temgie, greased and tenined into symmetry with 
extreme care; those, with a pair of ducks, bursting at 
every scam with the graudoar of the wearer, completed 
the outward person of Mr. Thomas Saunders. 

" How d’ye do, dear Lucy said this elegant penon- 
ago. " I came out a’ purpram’ to speak to you. Won't 
you except my harm I" 

“ Thank you," nirid Lucy, very quietly, as she walked 
by his side, but without taking his arm. “ What would 
yon say to me, Mr. Saunders ?” 

" Lucy, dear Lucy,” sighed Mr. Saunders, and bis 
great white jaws rivalled the complexion of his opai- 
studs; “ I have somo’at worry serious to say to you r 

“ 0 my!” rejoined Lucy, “ I hope not 1” 

“ Werry serious, indeed, upon my honour I I have 
long cutertaiued the most serious thoughts about you. 
My peace of mind in futer is in your hands; and if you 
M-on’t have me, I do not know whatever is to become 
of me.” 

By this time they bad approached the alcove that was 
at the end of the walk, and as they entered It, Lucy 
replied to the last pensive thought of poor Tommy 
Saunders, as to wliat was to become of him, by saying— 

“ Betsy Shindies will secure your peace of mind, and 
take great care of you, never fear.” 

Lucy bad hanlly uttered this reference to her rival In 
Mr. Saunders’ alfections ere she reproached herself for 
having condescended to mention her; and at the same 
time site felt that Saunders would have reason to suppose 
he was not indiflferent to her from the circumstance of 
her having made the alliiHion. But there was a still 
greater cause of regret, of which she was not aware; the 
said Betsy having, at that very instant, planted herself 
within earshot of the parties, whom she ha<l followed 
down the walk, concealed by the thick and umbnmeous 
hedge of monthly roses. Betsy Shindies had hoard 
every syllable of the conversation, and was working up 
her passions to all their ungovenmblc violence. 

“ Lucy, my dear," continued Saunders, “ do not men¬ 
tion her. I know my voakness there. But it is only a 
veakness. Can I approve of Betsy Shindies ? Can I 
think of her wicious si>errot, and rampaging tricks, with 
any satisfaction'( O Lucy, Lucy, I want a wife; and it 
must 1)0 yon, and not Betsy Shindies. Lucy, dear Lucy, 
dearest Lucy ! ” 

“ And are you sure you are serious, Mr. Saunders J" 
asked Lucy. 

“ Sure I am serious,” rejoined ho; “ iudoed I am, 

I never was more serious in all my life." 

" Well,” said Lucy, “ and I am serious too. It is my 
fixc<l determination not to marry any man, so long as I 
am under tlie sentence of the law." 

“ Veil,” sakl Saunders, “ that need bo no obstacle. 
Ve’li soon get your ticket, master and me." 

“ No, Mr. iSttunders, until 1 am perfectly free I will 
never make any arrangement of the sort.” 

“ Vell,” said Saunders, “ then I’ll vait: that's a settled 
thing. Vou aro so good, so worry nice a young 'ooman, 
that I’ll vait at any rate.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Saunders; you will wait, and console your¬ 
self with Betsy Sbindlcs, or any one else that comes in 
your way. I am determinoa, Mr. Saunders; quite 
determined.” 

“ Oh,” said Saunders, “ don’t say so—dear Lucy— 
Betsy Shindlea; I hate Betsy Sbindlcs; I’ll never speak 
to her again." 

At this turn of the interview, when Tommy Saunders 
was preparing to throw himself oh his knees at the feet 
of Lucy Cooper, after the most approved formulary, sf 
he had seen it in action from the shilling gallety qp 
the stage of Ehidlcr's Wells, he was suddenly int«rrupts4 
by the appearance of " bis Elizabeth,” who, with mueb 
ado, haa maintained her equilibrium unUi now; but 
overcome at length, she rushed upon the scene, a^ 
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BMtde at once for Lucy, whom she beat and tore with 
BBgoveniablo violence, until, with Mr. SoundcTB’ assist¬ 
ance, i^e contrived to extricate herself, luid, with the 
ehiidreu, make the best of her way to the home, terrified 
and bruised by the fists of Betty Shindies. 

Wliat passed between Mr.Saunders and “his Elisa¬ 
beth,” when Lucy had effected her escape: what alter¬ 
cation and reconciliation took place, wd what projects 
for the fiiture were arranged, nebd^ot be told at 
present. The amiable pair shortiy afterwards left the 
summer-house in earnest convexsatidn, and the last 
evening which Lucy spent at ^adually melted 
into nmht. 

In the falling light, whilst she was amusing her 
nurahry, after having, put the children to bed, Lucy 
heard some footsteps at her ^r; and on looking round 
she perceived that Mr. SauMers, accompanied by a 
sturdy man in a blue Jacket, a yellow waistcoat, and 
white trowsers, and belted with a block leathern girdle, 
from which hung a pair of handcuffs, advanced steadily 
towards her. 

“ That's the young’ooman,” said Saundersi; “ take her 
away.” 

The constable moved forward, and seized her by the 
. arm; and, brandishing his heavy staff, blazoned with 
the armorial bearings of the Miycsty of England, and. 
the emphatic words “ Dicu et mon Droit,” he bade the 
terrified and fainting girl make no resistance, but come 
along with him without “ hoppersition.” 

“ Barch her ftist,” said Saunders. 

A rude and unmanly search was instituted; but they 
oimd nothing to their purpose about hor person. 

“ Where are her clothes i” said the constable. 

“ Yes, where is her close I" said Mr. Saunders. 

By this time, jome of the women of the household had 
gathered together; and great was their triumph to see 
the poor girl committed to the custody of the ruffian 
constable. They all hated Lucy, of course.' She was 
good-looking, decent, and woll-behavod; and they felt 
the contrast to bo exceedingly reproachful to themselves; 
and when the tears at length burst from her eyes, ami 
her cheeks and lips recovered some of their natural 
colour, her beauty and distress drew fresh invectives 
from these horrid creatures. 

“ Here,” exclaimed one of them, bringing Lucy’s 
' canvas bag forward, in which her slender wardrobe was 
debited; “ here is her kit: untie the strings yourself, 
and see what is in it.” The constable proccracd to the 
window, and, emptying the bog of its various contents, 
at last produced from the very bottom a purple morocco 
case, containing a lady’s gold watch, chain, and seals.. 

At the sight of these glittering objects, which tho 
eonstahle held up on high, full in tho gaze of all the 
assembled household, various were the remarks, and 
various the effects of the display. 

Poor Lucy clasped her hands together in desperate 
earnestness. " Good Ood 1” she exclaimed, “ 1 am 
undone." 

“ Come,” said tho constable, “ it is no use midcing 
any fuss about it. You must come along with me.” 

Lucy sobbed. 

“It’s no manner of use,” said the constable. 

One of tiie women brought her bonnet and shawl ; 
and having placed them on the half-conscious Lucy, 
the officer of justice led her by tho arm with his left 
hand, and with his right brandished the staff of his 
authority in a manner which the pale and trembling 
glii had no intention to gainsay; but which had a due 
uihet upon the minds of all beholders. In this manner 
sat ont upon thei; journey, the shades of evening 
taaariag ftat around them, and gradnally wrapping 
ueir path in deeper obscurity, until a night of dork* 
ness, known only in tropical dimates, took away from 
themall power m discerning anything before or around 
them. Three miles of open country lay before them, 
nnenlirenod by a gleam of light. StUl, however, they 
itowly puTsabd their way, occupied with their own 


thoughts, and rarely Interrupting caeh other, except 
when a stone in the path or a hole threatrawd to throw 
them down. Lucy’s consternation under the ehum of 
robbery had hardly settled down into thy definite 
terror; and the difficulty of her f>ath, and ha want of 
confidence in her companion, rmsed so many ftesh 
alarms, that they acted advantageously upon hw prin¬ 
cipal misfortune, by diverting her thoi^ta to what 
seemed more imminent and inevitable. I^t the con¬ 
stable’s thoughts,—could she but have inspeoted'the 
curious mechanism of his cranium, how greatly would 
she have been relieved from one class of terrors! the 
constable was full of the dignity of a constable's office, 
amazed at being no longer the pr'isoner; for all tho 
New South WaicB constables have been convicts. This 
man revolved the changes and chances of human things, 
and reflected upon the solemn trust now confided to his 
honour; this constable permitted his thoughts only to 
wander from tho principal point to the stones and 
holes aforesaid, occarionally broken by the reminiscence 
of Mrs. Constable at home, and a certain 12s. 7d. due 
to the landlord of the Three Cupids for rum and 
tobacco. Could Lucy have known all this, great would 
have been her relief: but then she might have concen¬ 
trated all her thoughts upon what must have given her 
unmitigated and almost intolerable agony. 

At length, on reaching the acclivity of a steep hill, 
the lights of Sydney suddenly burst upon them, dis¬ 
tant about half a mile. They reached the unfinished 
structure of St. Mary’s, the Roman Catholic Cathcdrrd 
of New South Wales; then they passed the Hyde Park 
Barracks, for the reception of the men employed upon 
the government works; St. James’s Church; the Court 
House, whence issues all the law of New South W.ales ; 
and, after traversing a few streets of inferior description, 
they came at length to the Female Waich-housc, at the 
back of the military barracks, and here, in a stone coll 
of six feet by three, was locked up, on a charge of 
robbery, Lucy Cooper, the heroine of our narrative, to 
await tho determination of their worships on the follow¬ 
ing morning. Fatigue, hunger, and a sense of desola¬ 
tion weighed heavily upon this unhappy victim; she 
sobbed bitterly, and, ere very long, even whilst com¬ 
mending herself to Him who is the friend of tho friend¬ 
less, and a protector to all those who trust in Him, fell 
into a state of forgetfulness of all her troubles, from 
which she did not awake until the sun beamed into her 
cell through the narrow grating. It was nearly eleven 
o’clock before she was brought into the court for a 
hearing; and when rudely thrust into the place allotted 
for prisoners, there was something in her appearance 
which immediately secured tho especial notice of the 
presiding magistrate, who was then somewhat disad- 
vantageously known for his loose conversation among 
all ranks of women. His attention, however, was of 
material value in the investigation which ensued, the 
witnesses being duly mustered, and the charge announced 
for which she was now to be questioned. The finding of 
the watch having been set forth, the prisoner was asked 
what she had to say upon the subject, and Lucy, 
entirely bewildered by the danger of her situation, sad 
hopeless of extricating herself from it, answ^d with 
considerable composure that she knew nothing what¬ 
ever about it, had never seen tho watch until*it was 
produced from her bag, and that she was wholly inno¬ 
cent. The military magistrate had several young 
friends about him, for whose amusement he lot ifou 
sundiy remarka||ipon Lucy’s person, and the few wo^a 
she had uttered,%ot forgetting the usual joke, on ed|i^ 
occasions, that he saw very distinctly she was a “pretty 
innocent.” 
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Tbs leene of this intercaiiiig talc, from 
which ve .are about to prcBont onr readc^w 
vi& OBO or two short extracts, is laid in the 
Ifilansie, durbig the disturbed period when 
the sebiim in the Chnndi of Rome, in conao- 
^nenoe of the existence of rival claimants for 
the papal chair, added to those other elements 
of confttsim which were never absent from the 
turbulent repnblics of Italy, had reduced the 
hulk of the people to a most deplorable con¬ 
dition.. Our space will not permit us to 
attempt even a sketch of the narrative, so ns 
to do anything like justice to the author, lie 
professes to be a disciple—and he is a worthy 
one—of the school of Mausoni: a high recom¬ 
mendation, but one which will at once suggest 
to those who are acquainted with it, the diffi¬ 
culty of an effective condensation of his narra¬ 
tive. 

Jlfmro ViseotUi is an historical character, 
pos.scssing a large share of the excellences, 
and some of the vices, of the nohle.s of that 
period. Ho is brave, generous, and Iionom- 
ahle, but ambitious, domineering, and solf- 
willod; and, like most men of energetic pas¬ 
sions, sufficiently ready to disregard the feel¬ 
ings and happiness of others, when chancing 
to'stiind in the way of any of his ambitious 
projects. In early life ho had suffered a l>ittcr 
(lisiqiiiointmcnt in love.- He had been bc- 
trotlicd to a la»ly whom ho fondly loved, and 
who loved him with equal fondness in return; 
lint her father desired to marry her to another. 

'rreachery was employed to induce her to break 
her plight: a letter was forged iii his name, 
renouncing his claim to her hand; and the love- 
tokens .she liad given him wcin stolen from liis 
bedside while ho slept, and returned to her in his name. 
The deceit was effectual; his inconstancy was lielieved; 
and she married her father's choice. The daughter of 
this lady is the heroine of the stoiy. The whole course 
of Visconti's life was changed by this disappointment. 
After slaying the lady's treacherous father in a hostile 
rencounter, he enters wildly into the intrigues of poli¬ 
tics and pleasure, for which the states of Italy afforded 
so much scope; and he appears before us, at the begin¬ 
ning of the tale, a stem, care-worn politician, with all 
the ingenuous freshness of youth entirely worn away. 

His nephew, Ottorino Visconti, is a more amiable 
character. He also is brave and generous; more truly 
generous than his ambitious unde, to whose interests 
he la ardently devoted, and whom lie regards, on all 
occisiona, with unqualified admiration. A marriage is 
eontemp^ted by Marco between Ottorino and the 
dsughtci of a neighbouring noble, whose adherence he 
to secure; but Ottorino having accidentally met 
Bice, the. daughter of the lady to whom Marco 
„ , been betrothed in youth, falls passionately in love 
her, and seeks and obtains the consent of her 
PS*»n<| to. their union. The news of this attempted 




ViiicxiNTi; from the Italian of Tomano Groeti. 
®d«hted for the extract! hero given, ai well at for the 
eUBraving which aocompnniea them, to the new traatUtioii of 
the above work, lately publiaheS by Mr. Stirut. 


iutci-ferencc with his pkins is received with niiudi dis¬ 
pleasure by Marco, who treats his nephew veiy coldly in 
consequence. He soon becomes more actively liostilo, 
aud on more personal grounds, to the marriage. Bice, 
who is the very image of wliat her mother had been 
when young, accompanies her father to a great feast 
given by Marco. There ho sees and converses with her; 
and the love which he had l eforo felt for tlio mother 
relums, with increased power, in the person of the 
daughter. He now treats his nephew with unmitigated 
haashneas; and employs all the means in his power, 
some of them not very worlliy ones, to defeat his mar¬ 
riage. 

The love of Marco for Bice becomes a madness, par¬ 
taking of the terrible energy of his clmractcr. - She who 
is the object of it remains utterly unsuspicious of the 
fatal secret, until, in the simplicity of her heart, she im- 
plores his interference, to save from death his nephew's 
faithful servant. Then the terrible truth bursts forth: 
lio lichavcB with the wildest and most capricious vio- 
icnco, and throws her into a state of the utmost per- 
plc.tity and distress. The terror excited in her mind 
by this scone prepares the way, naturally, for the cato* 
st rophe of the story. Marco's former loro for his nephew 
is now changed into hatred; and he makes a slngnlar 
attempt upon his llfc at a tonmameut; but an oeeddent 
discovering to him there the continued attadbme&t wlUi 
which Ottorino still regards him, notwithstundinf U< 
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harsh coldness to Mm, he changes his design, and be¬ 
comes much softened to him. In the meantime so many 
troubles thicken around them, that it is deemed best by 
Ottorino, and the Mends of his bride, that their mar¬ 
riage should take place at once, and that they should 
leave Italy for a time.. But a plot had been forming 
against them, of which they little dreamed, and which 
we oumot hens undertake to KtinMd!' The .msirlage 
ceremony takes place, and they Bet oat on thw jonmey, 
when Ottorino receives a letter, apparently from Marco, 
aetakswledging his injnstiee towards lilsn, and entreat¬ 
ing his immediate aid ^ an important undertaking. 
This is a summons vdtMi, even on so interasttitg an 
occasion, Ottorino easnai r^ose. He learet bit brides 
promising, and expecting, to return la a few 

hours. Honrs pass, IH||l:;he does not return; and she 
begins to be overwhelmed with anxiety, when a mes¬ 
senger arrives with a taken from him, requesting her to 
put herself under his charge, and accompany him to a 
place where she will meet her husband. The whole, we 
need aearoely say, lias been a trick. She is brought, 
with her fmale attendant, to a castle bdonging to 
MartSb, but under the charge of a villain, one of the 
parties to the plot we have referred to. She has been: 
throe weeks in thh place daily expecting her husband, 
when our first extract opens. 

The bride of Ottorino was at that moipent reclining 
in a nob arm-chair; her altitiule was that of languor 
and fetigue, and on her white hand she was resting her 
pale fiiee, which gently bent over it. She wore a plain 
loose and flowing robe, as white ns snow, and of a very 
fine texture, and beneath this mass of ample folds, were 
lost to sight those beautifully-formed limbs, which used 
once to fill them out so well, moving with such grace 
and freedom. Her long fair hair, parted on her fore¬ 
head, surrounded and almost covered her face, which, 
ftum between those golden locks, shone with a cold and 
uniform whiteness, and was not relieved by the slightest 
tinge of vermilion, excepting round her iips, which 
still glowed with a faded hue of rose-colour. 

But her eyes were the roost remarkable leaturo in her 
fiuje : those large blue eyes, which with a depth of soft- 
ness and angelic innocence used to sparkle with tlie firt^ 
of vivacity; those eyes, which united to the modest 
dignity of a maiden ,an indescribable winning- expres¬ 
sion of kindness, of which they were themselves un¬ 
conscious; tho.so serene and tender eyes, which yet 
possessed a sprightly glanee of tenderness, were now 
cast down, and sunken in her forelioaii, indicating a 
feebleness of frame, the result both of sorrow and fear. 

Lauretta, seated at a small table, which stood 
between her and her mistress, was working at a piece of 
embroidery, which Bice had just laid down. 

Bioc, with her cheek resting on her palm, kept her 
face turned towards Lauretta, as if she were interested 
in the work ; laU her eye saw not, for her mind was at 
at that moment oWcured with the suspicions of secret 
teiTor. 

At lengtK. She rose on her feet, and moved towards 
an open baldony. Her step was slow and languid. She 
leaned her elbows on the parapet, and stood some 
time ga’/.ing in silence on the scene which was before 
her. The setting sun, partly hidden by the top of a 
distant wood, shed over the broad and uniform plain 
between a faint and sickly light, only broken by (he 
sc^tered and mournful sluidows of some willows which 
rose here and there, from that humid soil. The dull 
heavy atmosphere resounded with the loud monotonous 
erbaking of mo frogs, from the fens, pools, marshes, and 
swamps, which covered that part of the country in its 
full extent; a thick grey mist began to rise by degrees, 
spreading a veil over the neighbouring objects, render¬ 
ing those which were fading, more and more obscure. 


and entirely concealing those which were more distant. 
'At first, some of the sun’s rays penetrated, 
fionlty, this eold thick cloud, but by degrees thes^ero 
waning and dying as-ay, like the light in the eyes of 
one who is expiring, till at length the vapours having 
gained the ascendant, and the sun having set, all light 
-was extinguished, and it seemed as when one closes his 
eyes in death. 

This straset, so different from those hrilliont and 
gorgeous sunsets, which the unfortunate Bice was wont 
to contemplate among her native mountains, recalled 
them 80 painfully to her mind, that she quitted the bal¬ 
cony, and returned to the table on which the lamp, 
which liauretta had just lighted, was burning with a 
fldni, reddish light. Bhe throw herself into the chair, 
exclaimed, “ 0 Lobs I my torment is too groat.” 

When tlie place of Bice’s confinement is discovered, 
Mafoo himself, ha\ing received a most affecting letter 
from her mother entreating for aid, proceeds to her 
rescue. 

Our two horsemen arrived before the walls of the 
Osstlo of Bosate when day was just beginning to dawn. 
Marco gave the usual signal, the drawbridge lowered, 
the gate was thrown open, and ho rode, in company Mth 
Intpo, under the gateway; but neither there, nor in the 
acBolning court, was one living soul to be seen. 

The porter, recognising the Lord of the Castle, was 
ming to ring a bell, in order to announce his arrival, but 
Marco, making a sign to him not te do so, immediately 
enquired for Pelngrua. 

"He went out last night,” replied the gate-keeper, 
" and he has not returned since. A coni-ier from Milan," 
added he, " has even now arrived with a letter for him, 
very pressing it would appoar." 

Where is this courier! ” 

“ Here, in my apartment, blaspheming like an Arian 
.at the delay.” 

“.Send him insiantly to me, in the red hall. If 
Polagrua return in the meanwhile, lot hiij> enter, but let 
no one go forth without orders from ino. Bo you under¬ 
stand 1 ” 

“ Not even tlic Castellan on his return 1” 

“No one.” 

“ 1 will not deviate the least from yonr co-minands.” 

Marco, having crossed a largo court, went into the 
liail lie had indicated, to await the courier. A few mi¬ 
nutes after, the m.an appeared; and M arco, going towards 
him, seized him by one arm, saying, “Give me that 
letter. 

The fellow, who by the faint light which penetrated 
the room at tliat hour, had not, at first, recognised qdio 
it was that spoke t-o him, and treated him tiros, tried to 
freo his arm and to defend himself, struggling, and re¬ 
plied, “ My orders are to deliver it into no one’s hands 
but those of the Castellan.” 

Marco shook him with still greater violence, dragged 
him to a window, and replied, in a terrible voice, "uive 
me tho letter.” 

By the light which came in thvougli the casement, the 
poor wretch saw tho face of the famous Captain, and re¬ 
plied, turning pale, and trembling, " Pardon me, for I 
did not know you.... In truth, my niaater.... but yon 
.... you ate the roaster, here, here Is the letter; ” and 
drawing it from his vest, ho delivered it to him. 

Marco opened the letter, ran his eyes over it rapidly; 
bnt the name of the writer was not signed; he read the 
contents, and they were as follows;— 

"MiSKRABIK VtLtAIIf, 

" By this time you should have despatch^ tlie busi¬ 
ness, as we agreed the other day. Tho devil take you, 
for having delayed so long ! Wliat plan can you follow, 
now that Marco is in Milan! Yes, he ha.s arrived this 
very night, and to-morrow he may fall upon you. Be 
quick, cursed knave I Be quick ! last this letter set 
you on fire! Destroy every trace ot the deed, eHhce 
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i ewtf indiortion, fonaee, re^r. .... Bomembei^ 
! BcottiidR^. tint yam li& is in jeopardjr.” 

I The ViMtmta dmddered vith horror; a cold thrill 
I passed over him ; hi« hair bristled: and, strikingr the 
courier ott the few with his fist, ho exclaimed, “ Who 
i gave yon Uiis letter 1” 

I * This qneetion Was asked in a tone which left no 
I room for STasion. The man, thus interrogated, laying 
aside all exou^ replied at once, “ Lodrisio gave it to me.” 

“If you wish to leave this place alive,” said Mareo, 
Ij “ tell me what kind of transactions this man has with 
ji my Castellan.” 

I j But ri»e other, half stupified with terror, looked in 
! the face of the questioner, with his eyes staring, but 
; ‘ making no reply. 

I "Do you know,” continued Marco, radsing his voice to 
! i a louder pitch, “ do you know to what affairs the writing 
I i you have broi^ht relates 1 ” 

I The messenger comprehended nothing, and still rc- 
{: mained silent. 

;! "Do you know it? miscreant, poltroon!" cried the 
Lord of the Castle, furiously, shaking Mm roughly by 
! the shoulders. 

“ Mercy!" replied the man, as if aroused, wnd terrified. 
“ I know nothing; 1 have only obeyed my master, who 
said to me ‘Take that letter to Pela^a,’ and I have 
brought it.... On the faith of a Christian man, I swear 
! to yon, that I know nothing else; you may kill mo on 
the spot, but I have nothing more to say.” 

“ Wo will see about it afterwards; meanwhile, beware 
I if you set foot outside this Castle.” 

tiaying this, Marco hurried away to the quarters of the 
! Castellan. Ho knocked ; and a maid-servant having 
optiusd the door to him, he told her he wished to speak 
instantly to Polagrna’s wife. 

i The maid without knoa'ing him, ushered him into a 
room, where the Castellan’s wife came to him in a fcAv 
niimiies, just as sho was, with a child in her arms. 

“ Where is your huslmnd ? ” enquired Visconti of her, 

; in a stem voice, the moment sho appeared. 

The poor woman, horrified at finding herself suddenly 
ill the presence of her Lord, and at being questioned in 
such a manner, started back a few paces, pre.ssing her 
i little child to her bosom, and slic answered, hesitating, 

I “ He wont out last night, and I know not wiiither be has 
1 gone.” 

*' Iteod this letter,” said Marco, presenting Lodrisio's 
wTiting to her, “ and explain to me instantly the mj'stcry 
i which lies underneath it.” 

j The poor woman looked timidly over the fatal docn- 
I ment then falling on her knees before him wbo had 
; given it to her, she said with a torrent of tears, " Oh ! 

I have mercy on my unfortunate husband.”. 

I “Speak; what do those words signify 1" interrupted 
! Marco. 

‘‘Yes; I will tell all, all I knoiv.” 

"Rise then, and speak.” 

The poor frightened woman rose to her feet, and 
began, trembling and sobbing: “I told him so many 
times, I entreated, I supplicated ; the Lord is my 
witness." 111 . 

“ 1 ask about Bice!” interrupted Marco again, almost 
roaring the words. " Tell me what lias become of her: 
18 she living?” 

" She is living, and has lican hero more than a month," 
replied the woman. 

“ Is she alivo 1 Is she here 1” repeated the Viscontc, 

! breathing freely. . 

I Yes,” continued the Castellan's wife. “ Yesterday, 
i hwore it grew dark, I saw her attendant at a window, 

1 usually makes me understand by signs, all 

I happens, and all her mistress requires. She aigni- 

n^tome that she was tranquil; the poor girl has been 
111 for some time past” 

“Be quick! take me to her, for I would see her 
““JWtlj-; the spot I tell yon! ” 

The woman placed her child in the arms of the maid- 


servimt, and sMd to Marco, "Como then with me.” 
They went down a small staircase, turned to the left 
under a portico, whence they emerged into a court., 
which they crossed; this led into a long, dark passage; 
and, after many windings and turnings, they came out, 
at length, into another solitary little court. When they 
reached this, the Castellan’s wife said, raising her hand 
towards some windows above, which wore in a wall op¬ 
posite to them, " She is in there, together with a fiiitiiful 
young waiting-woman, who was brought herewith her.” 

"Lot ns go to her immediately,” sMd Mareo; and he 
already placed his foot on the first stair of a siair-oaso 
which led up to it; but then ho paused, stopped a mo¬ 
ment, thinking, and nddotl, “No, do you go up alone; 

1 will remain here; for tiie sight of a man ... for the 
sight of mo.... Enconmge her, loll her to be of good 
cheer, for sho will soon sec her mother.... for she sliall 
return to her house.... Tell her that I.... No, no, do 
not speak to her of mo, do not mention my n-ame; tell 
her all that can bo dune fur her good, promise her all 
that she asks for.’’ 

“ But have you really come to liberate her 1 ” enquired i 
the CastoUan’s wife, timidly, “ for I have not the heart ! 
to betray the poor creature....” 

" May I die excommunicated, may my body never re¬ 
pose in consecrated ground, if I do not tell you the | 
truth! ” 

“Tho Lorp bless you ! ’’ exclaimed the womim, clasp¬ 
ing her hands. 

“ Then," said Visconti, “ to save time, while you go 
up to bring her the first consolation, I will go and send 
olF a messenger to her parents, tliat they may come 
directly.” 

So saying, ho turned back; went over the ground ho 
had just passed, reached the principal court, found Liipo, 
ordered him to get to howo inimediatoly, and hasten to 
Milan with the greatest speed to wliicU bo c.ould put the 
best, couiser in the stables, in order to inform the Count 
and Countess de Balzo, that iboir (laaghtor was founjl, 
luid pray them to come quickly to Kosate, and see her, 
imcl conduct her back to her boine themselves. 

While Marco was occupied in tliis, the wife of IVbignia 
went np the stairs, came out into a gallery, mid ap¬ 
proaching the door wbicli led into Bice's upartiiicnls, 
she knocked gently, allowing her voice to be heard at 
the same time. No one replied, fthe put tier ear to tho 
key hole, and heard not the slightest word or breath; 
slic knocked louder, enquired for Laiirotta, oriqiiirod for 
Bice; no answer. .She went to a large window, secured 
)»y a grating, which looked into the second cliatiiber, she 
tappcil against tlie glass with her linger, she called 
within, first to the maid, then t* her mistress; no one 
stirred; she went back to tlio floor, knocked, shook, and 
beat against it, but .all in vain. 

Tho poor woman felt a dcatli like chill come over lior. 
What coulfl have happened to tlic captives'! Slie thought, 
on Lodri.sio's letter, and shuddered; she thought on 
Marco, and would gladly have fallen dead at the mo¬ 
ment, or have hceii hurled a thousand fathoms under 
ground, that she might not have to appear lieforo him 
with such tidings. Wlint was she to do, then? Hide 
hcrsclf'l Flyl But whitberl how? And Visconti, if 
ho did not sco her immediately, would suspect her also; 

and if her husband came back in the meanwhile?. 

She tnnicd her eyes towards heaven, and said," iKum, I 
am in Thy handsthen willi the resignation of a pious 
iicart, she returned towards the apartments which she 
knew Mareo inhabited, a'hen he was at the castle. 

She was just entering the first hall, when she saw him 
appear under the wing of a portico, at the moment when 
he was coming back, after he had sent Lupo to MUan, 

He perceived her instantly, quickened his pace to rejoin 
her, and as soon as he was near enough to be heard by 
iier without shouting, he anxiously enquired, “ Well, 
have you comforted her ? Have you told her that her 
mother will lie here in a few hours ? How is she? What 
is she doing?” 
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Ihetead of answoring:, the woman corered her &eo witili 
her two hande, and buret into team. 

“Oh God ! ” exclaimed Marco, suddenly changing his 
expression of calm enquiry into one of horror /ina de- 
^)eration,‘ “ what has ^ppened to her 1 .... speak, tell 
me instantly;.... tell me as you value your life;" and 
while he said this, he grasped her by the hand. 

"She is not to be found,” replied the Castellan's wife, 
la a voice broken and suffocated by sohs; “she is no 
longer in her apartments.” 

“ Vile crew I Ye are all infamous traitors,” Marco 
began to shout, like one possessed. "But 1 thank 
Heaven, ye are in my custody; murderers, yes, ye are 
in my power, and blood shall bo atoned by blood.” 
Meanwhile he struck his forehead violently with one 
hand, and squeezed that of the poor woman with tho 
other; she believing her lost moments had arrived, 
raised her eyes towards Heaven, with a look of such 
touching supplication, that the hardest heart must have 
been moved to pity. 

Visconti was touched; he dropped tho hand of Pela- 
grua’s wife, and fixed hie eyes oh her face; while she 
said, still weeping, and lifting up to Heaven that hand 
which had become quite bruised from the strong com¬ 
pression of his grasp : “ God is my witness—I am in¬ 
nocent ! ” 

“ And I believe you,” said Marco. “ Reassure your¬ 
self, good woman; nave no more fear of me.” But seeing 
that she ceased not from weeping, he again resumed his 
more peremptory and impatient manner: “ Rise then, 
I tell you; rise, and tell me all you know." 

The search proceeds; and the following is the account 
of its success 

Suddenly, many voices at once called out, from the 
side opposite that where Marco was standing, “ She is 
here 1 She is hero ! She is found, she Ls found.!” All 
the others throwing down their tools, answered with 
another shout of joy, and ran precipitately to, the place. 
The burning of so many flaring torches cast a flickering 
light over the long dark vaults of the intricate laby¬ 
rinth. 

“Is she alive}” demanded Marco, in the midst of the 
crowd which pressed forward. 

“She is dead}” replied a voice from the spot to 
wluoh all were directed. 

A group of people now emerged; and in tho centre 
of it two squires were seen, tenderly bearing the Count's 
dai;ghter in their arms. Her face was palo, her eyes 
were closed, and her head was lianging back, over one 
shoulder. Lauretta followed, with hair dishevelled, and 
supporting with her hqnds the forclicad of Bice, whicli 
she ceased not to kiss and water with her tears. ‘ 

Marco, whose heart resounded with the first accents 
of hope and of death, could not persuade himself that 
the spectacle was real, when he saw this mournful pro¬ 
cession slowly advancing, and by the light of the nu¬ 
merous torches, gradually distinguished the beautiful 
form, the pallid countenance of the young girl as she 
was carried. He still hoped that he was labouring 
under the fanciful delusion of a drcom. To convince 
himself, he stretched out his hand os if stupified; now 
feeling the walls, now pressing the arms ana shoulflers 
of those who passed by him; at length, making his way 
through the crowd, which immediately opened to lit 
him pass, ho approached Bicc, and laid his hand on her 
brow. The cold feel of what he touched recovered him 
&om the stupor and benumbed sensation that had come 
upon him. An increasing tremour crept over all his 
lunbs ; the blood rushed violently to his face, swelling 
Uie veins of his forehead, on which tho large drops of 
penplration stood. 

She was not dead, however, although beyond hope of 
recovery. We conclude with tho account of her death. 

Towards evening, the invalid, who felt herself growing 

(I) See engraving, j).ige 201. 


worse {md worse, asked for a confessor. She' MAmined 
for some time with an old Benedictine, udto was smn- 
mon^ to her assistance, after which she deshted to see 
her parents. 

" Hark 1 my oanghter,” Bind her father, “ Ottorino is 
not yet oome, but we expect him before day-break.” 

She became agitated, and replied, " Ottorino, my 
husband t my dear husband I.... If the Lord would 
have vouchsafed me this boon, .... if I could but 
have seen him before I die I” 

“ Sacrifice your desire to Him,” said tho pious mo^. 
“ Offer your husband to Him who gave him to you, and 
adore that eternal counsel of justice and mercy which 
accepts this sacrifice of your heart in expiation of your 
sins, and hs a remedy to save your soul.” 

Poor Bice joined her hands, and raised her eyes to 
Heaven, in token of a heartfelt assent, but a sad resig¬ 
nation. Ermclinda exclaimed, laying one hand on her 
head, “Oh, my child !—my beloved child! am I then 
to lose you 1 What will remain for me in this world 
without you, for you wore my comfort, my only consola¬ 
tion !’’ 

Her daughter hung down her head and wept; after a 
minute she replied, sobbing:— 

" Consolation, did you say I And what consolation 
have you ever derived (Vom this miserable being, whose 
waywardness has scattered so many thorns over your 

E ath} Oh ! dearest mother, I do not ask for your pardon, 
ccausc I know that you have already forgiven all; and 
you, too, my father, you have also forgiven me, have 
you not}” 

Ermclinda and the Count were so choked with tears, 
that they could not utter a word. They were all silent 
for some time. 

During this interval Ijauretta, after bringing some 
kind of restorative beverage to the patient, had thrown 
herself into a chair beside the bod, and, overcome by 
exci-tion and fatigue, she gradually bent down her head 
over tho bed clothes, and fell asleep. Bice, who per¬ 
ceived this, without removing the hand which was 
resting on her shoulder, motioned with the other to 
those standing round her, that they should be silent, 
and not make any noise.' She, herself, ns she now 
and then exchanged a few words with the Confessor, 
lowered her voice, which was of itself almost gone; and 
ll>e pious monk, touched by this tender solicitude, fol¬ 
lowed her example. At first, Bice had perpetually re¬ 
quired the shoots or the pillows to be smoolhed; one 
minute ivishing to bo lifted up, another to be turned on 
her side—as sick persons are wont to do when they can 
find no repose on any side,—now', however, she con¬ 
strained hersalf to lie still in the position she was in, 
hardly daring to draw her breath, for fear of disturbing 
her sieved attendant, on whose face she fixed her eyes 
witli an expression of tender conipassion. 

When Lauretta awoke the day was beginning to 
dawn, and the slender flame of the iomp w;hich was 
placed by the bedside, was growing dim, before the first 
gleams which came in through the opposite casement. 

On awaking, she stored round her w'ith astonish¬ 
ment, not knowing at the first moment where slio was, 
till she encoimtenm the eyes of Bicc, who smiled kindly 
at her, saying ,—" You are hero with me—^yon ore with 
your dear Bicc.” Lauretta looked down,^ grieved and 
ashamed because the frailty of tho body should have 
been able to moke her foigct her cherished mistress for 
onet-instant, in < such an extremity. But Bice, who 
divined tho thought of her afiectionale companion, 
knew how to comfort her quickly, by imposing on her 
every little'service, she needed, and by gmoionsly re¬ 
ceiving all the tender offices which Lauretta performed 
with i^ottbled zeal 

An hour after sunrise Bice said she felt weary, and 
that she wished to repose; she lay down, closed her eyes, 
and slept awhile; but her slumbers were broken and 
uneasy. All at once she shook herself as if startled— 
raised her head from the pillows, and foil back Instantly: 
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a cold pon^inttion came upon her fitc«>->hor hioathing 
—^her pulae fiutitered. There ttos a general fear, 
and all thought ahe was gone. This was, however, a 
mere tnuiBient oppression on the heart—a fWinting fit 
from which she soon recovered: and on seeing those 
she loved standing round her in depair, she send 

« Why are you weeping 1 I am still with you.” 

They idl gathered round her, and after she had re¬ 
gained her mwth, she tamed to her mother, and con¬ 
tinued :—" Still I feel that life is passing from me, and 
that my hour is near. Now then be calm, and receive 
my last words—the last wishes of my heart.’ 

She took a ring from her finger, and gave it to 
Ermoiinda, saying:—" It was given me by Ottorino, in 
your presence—^the symbol of a knot which was decreed 
to be of short duration in this world, but which will be 
renewed in Paradise .... If it is granted to you to see 
him again, give it into his hands, that ho may one day 
show it to me .... and also tell him, that in this 
solemn hour, while I tremble at the thought that I ahali 
so soon be (done in the liands of the Ijobo, 1 entreated 
him to do me one favor, for the love he has home mo,— 
for his own, for my eternal salvation,—I entreat him 
not to call any one to account for what I have sufiered 
in this world.” 

She leaned back for a- few minutes, then indicating 
her attendant, who sat at the foot of the bed, with a 
slight-nod, she added :—“ 1 need not recommend her to 
you; you have ever had her under your own eye, and in 
your heart; but after all that she has endured for my 
sake; she would have been to ujc a.s a sister, so lot her 
he as a daughter to you .... She will be more obedient 
to you than this one, wljom you have loved too well.’ 
And turning to Lauretta, sl>c said:—“ Will you promise 
1110 

“ Oil! yes,” replied tlio girl, “ I will never forsake 
her wliile I live: I will always remain with lior. 1 will 
lie entirely hers.” 

Bice was silent after this, as she felt her strength 
failing her. She remained a long time as if in a 
stupor; at last, slowly opening her eyes, she turned them 
towards the window, through which the sun's rays wore 
shining in, murmuring to herself, " Oh, my dear 
mountains! ” 

Her mother drew closer to Bier, and liicc, with dif¬ 
ficulty, raising her voice, which was becoming every 
instant more feeble and tremulous, uttered these words, 
iu broken sentences :—“ There, in the holy Church-yard 
of Limonta, iu that little Cliapel. . . where my poor 
brother lies . . . where we have prayed together... and 
wept together so often... . Ijet me rest by his side.... 
You will go there alone to pray and weep for us both. . 

•. 1 shall nave the best wishes of those good people.... 
Salute them all for me ... and poor Marta, who has a 
son also in that holy place... 

Her mother, more by signs than by words, for her 
uttoranco was impeded by tears, assured her that every 
wish should be fulfilled. Then the Monk, perceiving 
tliat the suffering girl had but a few moments to live, 
put on his stole, gave her his blessing, and began to 
recite the prayers-for the dying, over her. All knelt 
round^ the bed and responded, sobbing. Bice, also, 
sometimes with her voice, sometimes with a slow and 
fervent inclination of her head, showed that she was 
taking part in the asplrationirexpresscd in those holy 
words. Her calm and placid countenance gave testi¬ 
mony to the peace of that devout spirit, which, in the 
midst of the pangs of death, tasted beforehand the bliss 
of another life. 

But suddenly, the silent stillness which prevailed in 
that room was broken by the noise of hurried footsteps 
ascending tho staircase. All eyes were turned to the 
dOTr. The Castellan’s wife, getting up, went to meet 
the two individuals who were approaching, and spoke a 
Iu them. One of lie two paused on tho 

threshold, but the other, rushing into the room, threw 
nimsclf on his knees, at the foot of the bed, pressed and 




kissed tho beddothos, and inundaUd them with a flood 
of tears. 

Ermoiinda, tho Count, and Lauretta, immediately 
rooognised Ottorino; the others guessed who it was. 

Tho young man had just arrived from tho castle of 
Binasco, in company with him in whose namo he had 
been detained prisoner, and who had gone in persmi to 
set him at liberty. 

The dying girl, disturbed by' ibis sudden noise, 
Iwguidly opened lior eyes, without being able to dis- 
t^uish tho new comer, who was conceded from her 
view d)y those standing about, and enquired what it was. 

“Praised bo Go»!" exclaimed tho Confessor, vrith 
emotion. “ You accepted tlio bitter trial firom Him; 
you acccpteil it with resignation and gratitude; receive, 
with the same mind, tho blessing Ho now manta you.” 

“ What? .... Ottorino ! ..." said Bice, in the 
agonies of death, making a last effort to pronounce his 
name. 

“ Yes, your husband,” repeated tho Priest; and, 
going to the young Knight, he made him rise from his 
knees, and brought him to licr. Blco fixed on him her 
two eyes, whicli sparkled with a ray on the point of 
being extinguisbod, strotebiug out her hand, ovor which 
be bent bis face, agitated, but no longer toarfuL After 
a moment, the expiring girl drew her hand gently Imiik, 
and showing it to her husband, slic at the same time 
pointed to her niothor, and tried to' say something,, 
without being able to articulate the tvords distinctly. 
The Monk guessed her desire, and turned to Ottorino— 

" She wishes to tell you of tho wedding ring she has 
entrusted to her mother, and wliich you' will recnivo from 
her.” A smile brightened the countenance of Bice, sig¬ 
nifying fliat ho was riglit. 'j’lieii Ermoiinda quickly 
drew tlie ring from her linger, and gave it to Ottorino, 
who kissed it, and said, “ it sliall descend with me into 
the grave.” 

“ Your wife has also iMjqncatlicd a petition to you,” 
continued the priest; “slio ))rays you to lay aside all 
tlioughts of revengo, if over yowentertained any in your 
heart. ‘ Vcngeatice bclongeth to tho Ijoiir).’” 

Bice kept licr eyes anxiously fixed on tho counte¬ 
nance of Ottorino, wlio stood with his licad liung down, 
and made no answer; but the confessor took tho irreso¬ 
lute young man l)y tho arm. “ Well,” ho asked, in a 
grave and severe tone, " <lo you promise ? Do you pro¬ 
mise tins to your wife, who, at the last step from life 
into death, from time into oternity, asks it of you as a 
favour, imposes it upon you as a duty, in tho name of 
that OoD, before Whom she is about to appear?” 

“ Yes, I promise it,” replie<l Ottorino, giving way to 
a burst of tears. Bicc tliankcd lilm, with a look full of 
angelic mildness, whicli plainly showed tliat she liad 
nothing more to wish for iu tliis world. 

After tills, llic I'riest signed to tho bystanders, who 
knelt down again, and lie went on with the prayers that 
had l)cen interrupted. In this moment of suspense and 
universal silence, she wlio lay at tho point of death 
seemed the only one who wjis awaro of tho suppressed 
sound of sobs, coming from tho next room; and she 
slowly raised her eyes to her mother's face, os if enquiring 
who it fras; but Krmclinda hid her face in her Wnds, 
for she coubl not bring herself to pronounce that name j 
the Priest, however, bending ovor Bicc, said to her, in a 
low voice, " Pray for him, pray espoeially for him; ho 
is Marco Visconti.” 

She gently inclined her lica'l in token that slio did 
so; and they never saw her raise it. She had breatbod 
her last. 

One of tho most pleasing points in this work. Is tho 
graphic vigour of tho delineation of tho character of tho 
Italian peasantry; a character compounded of naltee 
simplicity and acuteness—easily persuaded, and un¬ 
questioning on all points relating to religious belief,but 
keen and pcnctmting in the perception of character. 
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There are also Bccnes in the book of maeh pathw’. Tho 
pusages VO have quoted viU reeaU to the reader’s 
recollection the catastrophe of Kenilworth; and there is 
another, the death of the fisherman’s son, sirhich is not 
onvortliy of being placed by the sido of the similar scene 
in the Antiquary. ' v 


«>■ 

POPULAR YEAR BOOK. ^ ^ 

Jamary 19.— On this dav, 1247, Robin Hood is 
supposed to harh died. Aloeit a robber and an out¬ 
law, Us popularity was unbounded among our 
English ancestors. Theoldballads, stall extant, which 
celebfate his ftats of prowess and generosity, are 
very numerous; and Ms remembrance was kept 
ahvo for centuries, not only by those traditional 
lays, bat also by those dramatic representations 
which formerly enhanced the joys of May in every 
town and village of “merrie England.” Tlie true 
history of this worthy, for such, on the whole, he 
seems to havc been, notwithstanding the question¬ 
able character of his occupations, is involved in 
deep obscurity. One of the versions oftis biography 
is as follows:—His real name was Fitz-Ooth. His 
gran^ather, Ralph Fitz-Ooth, Earl of Kyme, whoso 
name appears in the roll of Battle Abbey, came over 
to England with William Rufus, and was married 
to a daughter of Gilbert de Gient, Earl of Lincoln. 
His father, William Fitz-Ooth, was a ward of Robert, 
Earl of Oxford, who, by the king’s order, gave him 
his niece in marriage, the third daughter o/ Lady 
Roisia de Verc, Countess of Essex. Having dissi¬ 
pated his fortune, Robin Ooth, or Hood, joined a 
band of depredators, and, as their chief, levied heavy 
contributions for his*'support on all such as he 
deemed rich enough to hear the loss. He was 
celebrated for his courage, skill in archery, and 
kindness to the poor, rvho often shared with Mm 
in the plunder he had taken. 

“ It IS said,” writes Baker, in his “ Chronicles,” 
«that he was of noble blood; at least made noble, 
no less than an carl, for deserving services; but 
having wasted Bis estate in riotous courses, very 
penury forced him to this course;” 

Some historians have affirmed Robin Hood was 
only a name assumed by the Earl of Huntingdon, 
wlio was disgraced ana banished the Court by 
Richard I. at his accession. The old ballads, how¬ 
ever, say nothing of this, and the only authority 
for it appears to he the outlaw's epitaph (cited 
below), the authenticity of which has been greatly 
doubt^ although Ritson, the most fastidious of 
antiquaries, seems inclined to admit its genuineness. 

Robin is reported to have lived till 1247; but 
Baker,, in his “ Chronology,” supposes that he 
died in the reign of Richard I. “ The king,” he 
says, “ set forth a proclamation to have him appre¬ 
hended. It happened he fell sick at a certdn 
nunnery in Yorkshire, called Kirklees, and desiring 
to be let blood, was betrayed, and made to bleed to 
death.” According to some traditions, the robber 
was reconciled to his sovereign, feasted him in the 
‘•gay green wood,” and subsequently gained all his 
and honours. Among such conflicting state¬ 
ments, it is impossible to arrive at any certain con¬ 
clusion in reference to the rank, &c., of this 
popular personage. Two points, however, re¬ 
specting him are clearly ascertained, i. e. the period 
and the scene of his exploits. “ In this time,*’ says 


Stow, in allusion to the year lldO, “were many 
robbers and outlaws; among fhe which Robin 
Hood and Little John, renowned thieves, continued 
in woo^ despoiling and plunderii^ the goods of 
the rich; they kiUed none but sudi as would invade 
them, or by resistance for their own defence. Hie 
said Robert entertained an hnndriri tall men and 
good archers with such spoils and thefts as he got, 
upon whom four hundred (were th^ever so strong) 
di^t not give the onset. He suffered no woman 
to be oppressed, violated, or otherwise molested ; 
poor men’s goods he spared, abundantly relieving 
thrin with that which by theft be got ftom abbeys, 
and the houses of rich earls: whom Major (the 
historian) blameth for Ms rapine and theft; but of 
all Sieves he affirmeth him to be the prince, and 
the inost gentle tMef.” 

The principal scene of Robin’s exploits was 
“ merry Sherwood.” “ The reliques of the old 
forest,” says Washington Irving, “are few and 
scattered; but as to the bold outlaw who once held 
a kind of freebooting sway over it, there is scarce 
a hill or dale, a cliff or cavern, a well or fountain, 
in this part of the country, which is not connected 
with his memory.” A few miles distant from New- 
stead Abbey, and at no great distance from the 
oak of Ravenshead, one of the last survivors of 
old Sherwood, is a small cave which goes by the 
name of Robin Hood’s stable. It is iq the breast 
of a hill scooped out of brown freestone, with 
rude attempts at columns and arches. Within are 
two niches, which served, it is said, as stalls for 
the outlaw’s horses. To this retreat he retired 
when hotly pursued by the law; for the place was 
a secret even from his band. The cave is over¬ 
shadowed by an oak and elder, and is hardly 
discoverable even at the present day; hut when 
the country was overnm with forest, it must have 
been completely concealed. A niche in one of a 
chain of rocky cliffs called Kirkby crags, is named 
Robin Hood’s chair. It commands a wide prospect 
over the valley of Newstead, and here the outlaw is 
said to have taken his seat, and kept a look out on 
the roads below, watching for merchants or nobles, 
and other wealthy travellers, upon whom to pounci; 
down, like an eagle from Ms eyrie. An account 
of the many valorous and courtly deeds of Robin 
Hood would occupy far more space than we can 
spare even for so gentle a robber. Of Friar 
Tuck, Maid Marian, and Little John, the outlaw’s 
favourite companions, we shall probably make 
mention hereafter. The story of Allan-ardale, 
another of Robin’s celebrated followers, has been 
told in a modem ballad, which we here transcribe: 

The dew-drops lay like diamonds sheen, 

And tho lark piped shrill with joy. 

When Rhbin met in the forest groen 
A tall and handsome boy: 

His fece It was with woephig wan, 

And a tearful tale he said— 

How tho girl he loved with a vile old man 
Hiat mom would be forced to wed. 

For her father was a griping knave, 

And the baron, her snitor old, 

A costly price for the lady gave— 

A store of rich gems and gold: 

And In Newstcad Abbey, tiie youth averred. 
Would the cruel deed be done, 

By the wily Bishop of Hereford, 

Or Abbot, his sister’s son. 
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Tbon Bobin took a tuneAil lyre, 

And a bmve disguise put on, < 

(For fierody glow^ the outlav's ire,) 

And called to his crony Jebn. ^ 
"Follow,” he cried, “ with nqr merry men all 
Who revel in green wo<i4 W> 

For a pleasant feat must m done and shall, 

By yon and your chief to-day.” 

Then haetenod he to the holy place, 

Where the bridal train had gone. 

And sweetly smiled in the lady’s &ce. 

And wakened his harp's sweet tone: 

Full sternly the Iwron, that vile old man, v 
Did scowl on the stranger bold— 

The Prelate he muttered the Church’s ban. 

The friars, their beads they told. 

But Bobin laughed out loud and long, 

Aye loud and loud laughed he, 

Then his silver call the archer rung. 

And his troop hurried in with glee; 

And he took from the bishop, with scoff and just. 
His mitre and staff of gold. 

And stout little John in a vestment drest. 

And bade him the mass-book hold. 

Thus Alice was wedded to Allan-a-dale, 

And many long years lived they 
With Bobin the outlaw,—so runs the talc— 

And revelled in green-wood gay: 

And her father he stormed, the miserly knave, 

For the baron, her suitor old, 

]Ii.s wealth to the Abbey of Newstead gave, 

A store of rich gems and gold. 

J. F. lltfSSSLL. 

At Kirklees, in Yorkshire, formerly a Benedictine 
iiuiinery, is a grave-stone, near the park, under 
which, according to tradition, Robin Hood lies 
buried. There are the remains of an inscription 
upon it. which, however, is quite illegible. Mr. 
Ralph Thoresby has preserved acopy of the epitaph, 
which, ill modern phrascolgy, runs thus:— 

“ Mere, underneatit thia little alone, 

Ues Robin, Earl of Huntingdon ■, 

No archer waa as he so good. 

And people called him Robin Hood ; 

Such outlaws as ho and Ids men 
Will England uuver see again.” 

January 20.—iSpes’ ©iir. 

“Tliey told her how, upon S. Agnes' Kve, 

Young virgins might have visions of ilellglit, 

And soft adoring from their loves receive, 

, Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonlea doe they did aright; 

Aa aupperleu to bed they muat retire, 

And couch rapine, their beauties lily white; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven, with upward eyes, fur all that they desire." 

Keat£b. 

The above verse of a very beautiful (joem alludes 
to the many kinds of divination practised on tliis 
d*y by virgins to discover their future husbands. 
Burton, in his “ Anatomie of Melancholy,” speaks 
of maids fasting, on S. Agnes’ Eve, with this object; 
and the reward of their abstinence is thus alluded 
to by Ben Jonson:— 

“ And on sweet S. Agnes’ night. 

Please you with the promised siglit, 

Some of husbands, some of lovers. 

Which M empty dream discovers." 

Old Aubrey directs that, “ Upon S. Agnes’ night, 
you take a row of pins, and pull out every one, 


one alter another, qftying a Paternoster, sticking a 

E in in your sleeve, and yoiX will dream of him or 
er you sbitil marry.” 

' '’January 21.—9pei' 

S. Agnes was a Roma# virgin and mt^yr, who 
suffered in tlie tenth peraaculion,under the nmperor 
Diocletian, 306. About ei^t days after her mar¬ 
tyrdom, her parents, going to iaiaent and pray at 
Jier/omb, beheld a vision of angels, among whom 
vW,jp;8 their daughter, and a lamb standing by her 
as white as snow; on which account it is that she 
is usually figured with a lamb by ner side. She has 
always been esteemed a special pateoness of purity. 

The “Popish Kingdom” contains the foUowiug 
account of the observance of Ulis festival at 
Rome 

* 

“ In Saint Agnes’ Church, upon this day, while Maa they sing, 
Two lambs aa white as snow the nuns do yearly use to bring; 
^d, when the Agnus chanted is, upon the altar high, 

(Por in this thing there hidden is a tuleinn,fnys<ery) 

They offer them. The servants of the Pope, when this is duiio, 
Uo put them into pasture good till shearing timu do come; 

Then other wool they mingle with theso holy fleeces twain, 
Whorcuf, being spun and dressed, are mads the palls of passing 
gain.” 

These palls, so made, consist of white clotii of 
the finest texture. They are duly consecrated, 
and sent by the Pope to pe» ly-ajipointed arch¬ 
bishops. “The Bishops of Rome,’',-says Mr. 
Palmer, “ gradually actiuircd* authority over the 
Metropolitans of the West by conferring on them 
the pall (.OT pallium), which was nil onianicnt origi¬ 
nally given to the patriarchs of the Roman Em¬ 
perors, and which, from ^he sixth century, tlic 
p.atriarchs of Romo bestowed on those bishops 
whom they constituted their vicars. “ 'I’his honour 
became an object of extreme desire to the We.stern 
Metropolitans and Bishops; and, from the middle 
of the eighth eenlury, the Metropiflitaus generally 
began to receive it. But they were obliged to solicit 
it earnestly, and at length to go to Rome for the 
purpose; and, in fine, about the end of the eleventli 
century, it was represented by the Popes as essential 
to the discharge of the duties of Metropolitans; 
and, this point being gained, the Metropolitans 
were at last compelled to take oaths of obedience 
lo the Pope before they could obtain their palls.” 
So expensive were these ensigns of dignity (or 
subjection) that an Archbishop of Canterbury has 
paid 5,000 florins for the privilege of wearing one. 
The pall was originally only a stole wound round 
the neck, with the ends hanging down behind and 
before. Mr. Hart, in his “Ecclesiastical Records," 
calls it “ a narrow vestment, passing over the 
shoulders, and hanging down before, with crosses 
worked upon it.” 

Stopford, in his “ Pagano Papismus,” 1678, 
describes the ancient ceremony of the Jilessitiy of 
Sheep, on S. Agncs’-day. The sheep, he relates, 
were brought into the church, and the priest, 
having blessed some salt and water, read, m one 
comer, this gospel, “ To ns a child is born,” &c., 
with the whole o&e, a farthing being laid upon 
the book and taken up again; in the second cprner 
he read this gospel, “ Vc men of Galilee,” &'C., 
with the whole office, a farthing being laid upon 
the book, as before; in the third comer be read 
this gospel, “ I am the good Shepherd,” &c., with 
the whole office, a.s before; and in the fourth 
corner he read this gospel, “ In these days," &e., 
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with the-whole office, as before. After he 
sprinkled all the sheep with holy water, laying, 
“ Let the blessing of tSoD, the Fathsa Almighty, 
descend, and remain upon you, in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the HbiY Ghost*. 
Amen.” Then he signed all the sheep wijih the sigw 
of the ccpss, repeated thnee some Latin verses, with 
the Pa^noster and AvelVlarias, sung the Mass of 
the Holy Ghos:^ and, at the conclusion, an offering 
of foiirpence was for himself, and another of three-^ 
pence was for the poor. 


[In Original QQctfY> Name, real or assumed, of the 
Author, is printed in Small Capitals under tlic title; in 
Selections, it is printed in Italics at the cnd.j 


hm OP THE MAIDEN. 

[S. M.] 

My heart is light, my fancy free. 

My morn of nroinanhood, 

Fresh os the wind that sweeps the sea 
Is chainless and unwooed; 

The thoughts my bosom's realm that fill 
Areivassals only of my will. * 

A'' Si 

My.eoul flings wide her hundred gates. 

Wide as thcijWpan can rcacli. 

For iiniverlal beauty waits 
'I'lWnter io» throuSli eacli; 

The mighty tome of earth and skies, 

1 ponder with unwavering eyes. 

Tlie hush of woods, the hum of brooks. 

The myriad shapes of art. 

The boundless treasury of books, 

'Thu voice of friends, impart 
A glory and a bliss to me, 

FeMhct in pure tranquillity. 

And ail serene and holy loves 
Are tenants of my breast. 

Separate yet close, like brooding doves, 

' Each on her own dear nest; 

Most sweet and precious arc the tilings 
Tliat grow beneath their folded wings. 

If Sorrow's blasting wind profanes 
The garden of my bliss. 

My desolated spirit gains 
Instruction even from this; 

As from Bethesda'a troubled wave 
The Angel rose to heal and save. 

Or if some bright deluding dream 
My peace of mind betray, 

As glaciers in the sunlight gleam. 

Only to melt away; 

If rainbow hopes that shine and die, 

Give place to pale Reality; 

If longings wild and vain oppress 
My scarce resisting will. 

Till earth seems one wide wilderness. 

And love itself grows chill 
- These are a sickness of the heart. 
Health will return, and these depart. 

The circle of roy home's calm shade 
Embraces all I crave; 

Life seems a sheltered green arcade, 

And, at its end, a grave. 

Where beekonlng Faith with upward eyes, 
Stands, Just descended from the skiesl 


iHtiBceUancotiB. 

“ I tove hdre made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have l&ught nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
* them. —Afonfoiync^ __ 

FsRELOir, Archbishop *of Camb'my, was asked one day 
by an intimate fric^, if he could communicate to him 
the secret of being mways easy. “ Yes," replied the good 
man, “ I can teach you my secret with great facility. It 
consists in nothing more than making a right use of 
your eyes.” His friend begged him to explain himself. 
8 Most willingly,” replied the bishop. “In whatever 
state I am, 1 first of all look up to heaven, and I remem¬ 
ber my principal business here is ho w to get there. I then 
look down upon the earth, and call to mind how small 
a portion I shall occupy in it when I come to be interred; 
I then look abroad into the world, and observe what 
multitudes there arc, who, in many respects, are more 
iifthappy than myself. Thus I learn whore true happi¬ 
ness is placed; where all our cares must end; and 1 then 
see how very little reason I have to complain.” 

Pbibkdsmip hath the skill and observation of the best 
physician, the diligence and vigilance of tho best nurse, 
and the tenderness and patience of the best mother. 
—Lord Clarendon. * 

WuBH you are disposed to be vain of your mental ac¬ 
quirements, look up to those who are more accomplished 
tlian yourself, tliat you may lie fired with emulation; 
but when you feel dissatisfied with your circumstanec.-i, 
look down on those beneath you, that you may learn 
contentment.—Dr. Afoore. 

A Bk»oi.uTioN which costs us much, should bo rc.alized 
tho moment it is formed. Tho heart may not have 
strength for a second effort.— AnonyMotis. 

Tubbb is no such thing as forgetting possible to the 
mind; a thousand accidents may, and will, interpose a 
veil between our present consciou.snass, and the secret 
inscription on the n^ind; but, alike, whether veiled or 
unveiled, the inscription remains for ever.— Coletidye. 

It is a mean device to seek the affection of another 
by vilifying his friends, and seeking to alienate liim 
from them; It is generally as unsuccessful as it is mean. 
If we disbelieve the accuser, and detect tho artifice, it 
can only, as it ought, inspire disgust. If wo believe 
him, we find small prepossession towards one who has 
diasipatod a cherished illusion.— Anon, 

UuK friendships huriy to short and poor conclusions, 
because we have made them a texture of wine and 
dreams, instead of the tough fibre of tho human heart. 
The laws of friendship are great, austere, and eternal, 
of one web with the laws of morals and of nature.— 
Goethe. 

Cuitalr; is to modem, what the heroic was to 
ancient times; all the noble recollections of the nations- 
of Europe arc attached to it At all tho great period of 
liistory, men have embraced some sort of enthusiastic 
sentiment, as a universal principle of action. Chivalry 
consisted in tho defence of the weak; in the loyalty of 
valour; in the contempt of deceit; in that Christian 
charity which endeavoured to introduce humanity even in 
war: in short, in all those sentiments which substitute 
the reverence of honour for the ferocious spirit of arms.— 
Mad. de StaU. 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT. 

Mi.'js Mahuarkt Pokub, the lady from whose journal 
wo MOW propose to oiler a few acicctions to the public, 
died in tho year 18—, j^ed seventy-one. She was one 
of a class, which, fortunately for mankind, is neither 
small nor rare. She was a Maiden Aunt, and she pos¬ 
sessed that cheerful unselfishness, that indefatigable 
activity in the service of others, those warm, ready, and 
expansive affections, which we arc enabled, by happy 
experience, to pronounce tho appropriate characteristics 
of her genus. SJho was the Oldest, of eight children, of 
whom six married, and multiplied, and were scattered 
over the face of the earth, while Margaret, and Owen 
tho youngest brother, remained in single blessedness. 
Of him wo have little to say; he graduated at Cam¬ 
bridge, travelled for a few years, to complete his educa¬ 
tion, as the phraso has it, and then returned, to live as 
follow ‘of his college, assembling around him multitudes 
of minute comforts, studying his own peculiarities with 
a view to their scientific gratification, carefully guarding 
himself from all possibility of annoyance,—in short, 
behaving to himself exactly as a devoted wife might 
behave to an invalid husband, in whoso happiness her 
own consists, and whose every gesture she watches with 


the ti'cmiiloiis auxicty of deep uflcction'. .Shall wc bo 
forgiven for insinuating that Owou formed no unfair 
specimen of another cla.ss of i cHpousiblo beings, usually 
known by the name of Old Hachclors. While ho was 
thus drawling and fidgeiting through o^xistouco, know¬ 
ing no harder trial of patience than the occurrence of 
a false quantity cither in liis verses or bis punch, no 
heavier misfortune than the breaking of a watch glass, 
or the overboiling of an egg, his sister Margaret was 
liviwj in the full sense of the word,—living more in ouo 
hour tlian lie lived in a twelvemonth,—doing, suffering, 
and syrapathiKing,—mourning with thoso who mourned, 
and rejoicing with those who rejoiced. In many a 
house, to many a heart, her face was as simsbino, and 
her step as music; and, if some human faults or tmnu- 
le.ss foibles occasionally provoked a frown, or compelled 
a smile, there were few who did not feci that, in her, the 
ridiculous was never far separated from the sublime— 
the sublime of charity and goodness. During the whole 
of a long and active life, passed among brothers and 
sisters, nephews and nieces, friends and acqualntanoe, 
Aunt Peggy amused herself by tho feminine ooeuparimi 
of keeping a journal; and as, in addition to hw other 
virtues, tho good lady was a bit of a blueitooking, she 
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not unfrequently atiempted to work up th6 iiudda|^ta 
wa« rooordiog with som^ing of artistic skill, andlhqa 
to present a contiauous namtire, ii^ad of« ^0 of iti«§- 
mentary notes. That, among the foHunes of so lai^ 4 
family os wc have described, she found many materials 
for her pen, tlie reader will have no diS&culty In imagdft- 
ing, and we shall pinc^d, without further preftce, to 
lay before him such parts of her lucubratioiiB as have 
appeared to us to pbssess some degree'of general interest. 
The character of the wrjjer will be better developed by„ 
hojself, than by any description we could hope to give ^ 
and we shall add nothing her words, except suoh 
particulars concerning the various members of her 
family, as may seem necessary to render her story in¬ 
telligible. 

XgB ALCESTE. 

[Emma, the yolngest sister of Margaret Forde, mar¬ 
ried James Ferrara, a captain in the navy, and was left 
a widow, with‘two children,—a eon, who followed his 
..father's professioti, and a daughter, who was the god¬ 
child and namesake of her aunt Margaret. Mrs. Furrars 
resided near a large sea-port town on the southern coast, 
which yre shall call Wcurittouth.] 

Jvlylth, 18—.—This morning I arrived at my sister’s, 
for the visit which I have annually paid ever Since thqt 
happy day when 1 laid the little Matgarati a sweet, fair^ 
whimpering baby, one hour old, iii lier indther’s anns. 
Dear child ! I have u4tehed her throngh life, and per¬ 
haps loved' her all the better, because she is not one of 
those who have received the blessed gift of being gene¬ 
rally loved. She has little beauty, though there is a 
charm of sense and sweetness in her face, which makes 
it lovely in my eyes j and she has always been so grave 
and shy in society, ftjat there must be many who have 
known hor all her life, without having an ideS of her 
true character. But I know her nobleness of mind; I 
know how rich she is in those fine, pure, elevated feel¬ 
ings, which people who are not capable of understanding 
them are in the liabit of stigmatizing as romantir. 
Nevertheless the world goes so much l)y outward ap¬ 
pearance, and Margaret has so universally obtained the 
reijutation of a quiet, cold, gentle girl, with nothing 
striking in her exterior, and very little general conver¬ 
sation, thit I confess I was surprised when the nows 
reached me that she was engaged to be married. I had 
set her down for one of the sisterhood,—not, perliaps, 
exactly for the same reasons that hhve made me an old 
maid, for I might hate married, had 1 so chosen, several' 
times over. But, knowing the earnestness, the imagina¬ 
tion, the enthusiasm, which lay hidden under Margaret’s 
quiet mauner and composed features, I felt sure that she 
could not attach herself to a common-place person; and, 
alas ! her want of fascination rendered it too probable, 
that one who was hot commonplace would not attach 
himself to her. Pity, thought I, that such capacities 
for loving as hcr’s should not find full employment. 
But I was all wrong, and I confess my mistake with 
delight. Seldom have I known a happier morning than 
Uiat which announced to me her engagement. And to¬ 
day I heard all the particulars, which are in every re¬ 
spect satisfaotoiy. Doctor Thornton is thirty-two; that 
{a; eight years older than his lustrothod, which I consider 
it .very good difference. Ho is already in excellent 
pntotioe; and, as the other physician in Woarinduth is 
Ml old than, and there can be no doubt that he will sne- 
eeed te Mu connexion, his income is likely to be hand¬ 
somer ^aa Emma had any reason to expect for her 
daughter. How one falls into the habit of mentionii^ 
incooie lint, whod a marriage is in question 1 Money 
h to happinera v^ much what the alphabbt is to leM- 
ihg; it wodld bd BeJiclbBS imd absnrd to expect to do 
iritiiout it; but the absurdity of being satisfied with Itt 


pomeseion; as though it were the only thing neci»Bary, 
is more glaring, and fer less excusable. 1 have heard 
little of Dr.Thmnton; but I feed so secure of his high- 
xnindedness and excelllmcb, because he fe the choice of 
that dear girl, that t havb scarisely eSi^ to ask any 
questions about him. Yet I am heartily glad that he 
dines here to-day. Margaret’s wedding is only delayed 
till her brother Frederick returns, and, as his vessel, the 
Aloeste, is expected daily, the important ceremony will 
take place (D. V.) before I leave them. As for Margaret, 
she is a changed creature, and 1 can scarcely take iny 
eyes flpom her race. Such nwEance of happiness I never 
behold,—and happiness, too, which partakes not of the 
quietness and restraint consistent with her habitual de¬ 
meanour. It is as if you were to follow a stream from 
its source, under the shadow of thick trees and tall over¬ 
hanging rocks, and then suddenly step forth into the' 
sunSiine, and see the dark, sombre waters changed into 
gushing, sparkling ripples of light. She passes from 
tears to laughter, and from laughter to tears, like a 
child. How Owen would be astonished if he could sec 
her! He once told me that ho thought her the most 
uninteresting of all his nieces. 

Dr. Thornton, of Franeie, as I am to call him—(he 
called me Aunt Ifeggy immediately, and entreated me 
to be equally iinceremdhious with him)—arrived early. 
At the first glance, I JWimired, at the first warm shake of 
the hand; 1 felt sure 1 should like liim. I detest thai 
coM stroking of fingers,—that light touch of the lips 
fil^insi the cheek, which some persons consider to lie 
the warmest testimonies of afthetion tolerated by refined 
society. Give me my darling Margaret’s shower of fond 
kisses, or her Francis’s hearty, prolonged shake of the 
hand, which sends a feeling of warmth and comfort to 
the heart. Ho is a distinguished looking man; tall 
and stately, with a remarkably fine forehead, month 
expressive, ifitellectnai, and somewhat stem, but eyes so 
full of openness and kindliness, that you feel at home 
with him instantly. I can easily believe what Emma 
tells me, viz. that he has been an object of speculation 
among the Wearmouth ladies ; and I can fancy, more¬ 
over, that no little astonishment lias been felt at Ids 
choice. 

The evening was rather happy than lively, and afforded 
several opportunities for the display of Francis Thorn¬ 
ton’s conyorsational powers. It was easy to see tliat ho 
had read 'much and thought deeply; but I was chiefly 
interested by certain slight indications of an uuder- 
current of high enthusiastic feeling, whicli 1 knew to be 
so thoroughly in accordance with the temper of Mar¬ 
garet's mind. For instance, my sister, in speaking of 
her son’s character and prospects, observed, "Yes, lie 
shonld hare had a college education, ill as T could have 
afforded it—but, from a child, his heart was set upon 
the navy, so I let him have his way. What more can 
we wish for those we love than to know tliat they are 


Thoniton acquiesced in tiic sentiment, but glanced 
somewhat expressively at Margaret, who answered with 
kindling eyes, "you dont think so, do you, Francis! 
That is not in accordance with your theories.” 

He turned to Mrs. Ferrara with a kind of half-deprc- 
cating smile, and said gently, in answer to her exclama¬ 
tion of wonder, "Oh, we shall find that we think 
pretty nearly alike when we come to define our notions 
of happiness.” 

" And what is your notion of happiness 1” asked I, 

" First, to be good, and then to do good; and then, 
if pbsrible, to be g^eat.” 

" What; Pnlnoisr cried Mrs. Ferrara, fepfoachfnlly: 
"and you leave out affbetion in your hotions of happi¬ 
ness]” 

"Do I leave it out!”, said he earnestly. " Nay, on 
the contrary, it pervades the whole idea. But the 
happihesB of afibetion consists not so much in the 
presence as in th4 nobleness of the object beloved. It 
IS the incentive sad safeguard to virtue. Lore, to be 
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perfect, muit oMt ont uai only fear> but eip also—and 
otb weakness. And it does so.” 

'fbere was a momentary pause, which Ftsneia broke 
1 )V saying, in a changed and playM tone, " This is good 
pliiloso^y, but I hope it may not be put to the test. 
Margaret, could you ploy Thekla if there were n^l” 
"Don’t aiik me,” said she, looking down, irhile a 
sudden glow ro.se to her cheeks; “ yet I hope and bellere 
that I could,” 

" My deu child,” cried her fond mother, who did not 
exactly undeiutand the allusion, " I am quite sure you 
could play anything you chose to attempt, only you are 
so diffident Was not that a knock at me doorf’ 

" You have a late visitor,” said I. “ Who can it be 1” 
The servant announced Mr. Moretou, the rector of 
Wcarmouth, and an old Mend of the family. Ho 
entered, and greeted me kindly, with ah effort to assume 
ids ordinary manner; but his face W'os grave and his 
demeanour troubled. 

“You are come early, or rather late, to pay your 
respects to Annt Peggy,” said Emma. “ When did yon 
hear that she had amved I” 

“ 1 did not know Miss Porde was bore,” returned he. 
“ 1 came for a different reason. I am sorry to say, iny 
dear friends, that I bring you unpleasarit nows.” 

All looked at him in silent anxiety. 

“ Let me begin,” continued lie, “ by telling you our 
great cause for thankfulness. Frederick is perfectly 
well.” 

“ IFArtthas happened 1” cried Emma, vehemently. 

“It is this,” replied he. “TheAlcesto has arrived, 
i>ut cannot be admitted into the harbour; in sliort, 
there is sickness on board, and she must go through 
some sort of qiiarantine.” 

“And Frederick!” said Emma. “Arc you telling 
me the truth!” 

“ 1 pledge you my word,” replied ho, solemnly, '' that 
he is, as yet, perfectly well; hut it would be mistaken 
kindness to conceal from you that he is in a position of 
danger.” 

“ What is the complaint!” inquired Francis. 

“They call it,” answered Mr. Moreton, with sonic 
.sppcarance of reluctance, “ the Black Fever.” 

.My eyes were on Thornton’s face, and I could sec that 
he changed colour as these words w'cre uttered. He 
continued to question Mr. Moreton, but in an under 
(one of voice, 

“ How many deaths! ” 

“ Nine—in three days.” 

“ And the medical officer—” 

“Died, oh the second day after tho disease made its 
appearance.” ■ 

“But what attendance have they! WIio lias volun¬ 
teered to take his place!” 

"No one,” replied Mr.Moreton. “Dr. Moncktonhas 
a wife and family; and so has Brookes. But tlie news 
ha.s been sent up to London, and doubtless Iiy the day 
after to-morrow 

“ The day after to-morrow!” cried Thornton. “ And 
they arc dying by doxens !”— 

Ho paused—perhaps struck by a sudden deep sigh 
from Margaret, who clasped my hand at tlie uiunicnt 
with a movement as of tciTor. Hci eliceks were as 
white os paper, and her eyes fixed on her lover's face. 
TiOoking earnestly upon her, ho stood up and sail), “ My 
dear, dear friends, surely tlicro can tic but one 
opinion as to my duty." 

“ Good God, Frimeis,” exclaimed Emma, “ what are 
you thinking of! Is there not misery enough!” 

“Those poor people," began he—but Emma inter¬ 
rupted him, putting her hand upon his arm and speak- 
mg with much agitation. ■ ■ 

" We will not hear of it,” she, said. " No no; you 
have no right to sport with Margamt's happiness in this 
“tihher. You have other duties to think of. Margaret, 

speak to Urn r 

Poor Margaret! She sat speechless and moi ionless, 


drawing her breath with a quick unto^ sound, and 
never lifting her eyes. I hm her trembling hand 
between my own. 

" Margaret shall herself decide," said Frands, whose 
voice plainly sliowod how deeply he shared the motion 
to which he was determined not to yield. “ You are 
right, my dear mother; her claim is indeed great. 
Speak, my beloved, shall I go or stay!” 

She cast herself ppon her knees, covering her fiiee 
with her hands, and murmuring, in broken tones, 
words, “ God help me ! God ht^ vao !” 

FraneJs approached her, rai^ her with the utmost 
tenderness, and placed her; in a chair. “ Nay, my 
dearest," said he, greatly moved, “ it is loo much for 
you. Be calm, bo comforted; I will never leave yon.” 

With a sudden movement she flung her arms around 
him. “ Oh, go—go !" she cried, “ I would not keep you 
for a moment. Go, dearest—GM bo w ith you !'” 

Gently unlocking licr clasped hands, he consigned 
licr to me; the poor mother, utterly overwhelmed with 
sorrow, was sobbing on the sofa. Oh, the sound of his 
feet as he moved across tho room to depart I Each 
step seemed planted on one’s bare and shrinking heart. 
He paused in tho doorway, and gave one look, Wick— 
Margaret did not see it—she was kneeling, with licr 
face hidden in my lap. She had not dared to look upon 
him since she pronounced tho fetal word "go!”—and 
tlie door closed, and he was gone. 

Margaret arose, went io her mother, clasped her arms 
around her, and they wept in silence on each other's 
bosoms. Wo felt how vain it was to offer consolation; 
we could only sympathiJM!; hut when Mr. Moreton spoke 
of the nobleness of that spirit of martyrdom which was 
ready to give up all for the sake of duty, tho poor girl 
lifted up licr face, and looked at liim for an instant with 
sitc/i an expression—-it was proud, it was almost joyful. 
But it was drowned in a fresh burst of tears. 

Never sliall I forgot the few days that followed. Mar¬ 
garet moved about the house like a restless spirit, or 
sat motionless with clasped hands; sometimes, to all 
appearance, unconscious, sometimes evidently engaged 
ill mental prayer. Emma, with tho true unsolfishnoss 
of a mother's grief, did nothing "hut watch and wait 
upon her child. Each evening Mr. Moreton brought us 
the report from tho Alecsto. Entering without knock' 
iiig, and coming rapidly up stairs so as to give us no 
suspense, ho would cry, “ Good news," liefore he opened 
the door. And then wo kneeled down and gave thanks; 
and then heard the sad tale of disease and death, which 
always, however, began and ended with tlie dclirtous 
words, " Frederick and Thornton arc well." 

Wlion I would call up before my eyes an imago of 
those four terrible days, it is neither tho pale ahd tetrliu! 
face of Emma, nor jMior Margaret’s glaiaal and melan¬ 
choly eyes and drooping figure, that I behold. 1 See 
the scene vi.siblcfrom the staircase window of niy sister’s 
cottage, at wliicli it was impossible to help pausing 
cverytime one jiasscd it. The gay town; tho har¬ 
bour with its clnstcriiig masts, tho cloudless sonlmer 
sky, the liroad and sunny sea; and theia in the midst 
of that sheet of bright waters, like tho evil spirit lurkttig 
at the gates of par^ise, lay the black hulk or tho plague- 
ship, rocking and swinging with every movement of the 
lasy waves. What scenes were enutlng on board that 
gloomy vessel ! What tortures wore there preparing 
for our unconscious hearts! I shudder when I think 
of it. ■ 

The fourth evening came. We wort sitting together, 
os wo generally did, when the hour of Mr. Morctoti's 
visit drew near. It was now somewhat-past the tlind at 
which he usually arrived, and we uneasily avoided caoli 
other's eyes, as we tried to keep up a forced Snd languid 
conversation, to conccgl from ourselves thht wO wew 
beginning to grow fearful. ■ 

“ Poor Mrs. Ellis sent for some wine fev her little hoy 
this morning,” said Maigaret; "lie has Issrah—” 81^ 
stopped short; her cheeks and lipsliecatne dsddijr white, 
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u t&oiigli evexy drop of blood bad been driven back to 
. the heart. There waa a knock at the door. 

“My darlinjr girl, hovr nervous you are 1” cried I, 
tumping up. “ There—stay quietly where you are, and 
1 will go and learn what it means.” 

I hurried out of the room, and met Mr. Moreton on 
the stairs. The first glance at his face was sufficient: I 
saw we had something terrible to hear. 

He grasped my lumd. “ Oh, how. shall we tell her? 
how shall we toll her V said he, much agitated. 

" Whicft is it?” I mped, scarcely able to articulate. 

“Thornton,” he replied; “he sickened this morning.” 

We were interrupted by a cry, the sound of which did 
not leave my ears for many days,—it expressed such bit¬ 
terness of desolation. M^garet, unable to restrain her 
anxiety, had followed me to the door, and heard the 
fatal words. The next instant she was, happily for her¬ 
self, insensible. ^ 

Her swoon lasted long, and, when she recovered, she 
was in a high fever,—a result which might easily have 
been foreseen, after four days of such suffering, ending so 
terribly. She was delirious, and knew no one who ap¬ 
proached her. For three weeks, the violence of her 
disorder continued unabated; alternating between fits 
of raving, and a kind of stupor that was not sleep. 
During thiB time our kind and true friend, Mr. Moreton, 
was constantly with us; and great were the comforts 
and support which my poor sister and I derived from 
his presence. “A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is bom for adversity.” How much added 
force does the truth of these words acquire, when the 
friend and comforter of your affliction is one whose high 
and holy mission it is to speak peace to the troubled 
spirit, and declare the counsels of God ! 

At length the delirium'ceased, and was succeeded by 
a long and profound stupor, supposed to be the crisis of 
the disease. For several days after this left her, she 
was in a strange kind of state; her eyes were open, and 
she took obediently whatever was presented to her, but 
never spoke nor moved j and we knew not how far she 
was conscious of what passed around her. Every day 
there seemed to be more and more of sense in those sad 
eyes, which feebly foHowed our movements about the 
chamber, with an expression so pathetic, that Emma 
and I were frequently unable to restrain our tears. At 
last—it was about five weeks from the first beginning of 
the fever-1 was sitting alone by her bedside, and the 
sloping rays of the red and sinking sun were showering 
their warm rich light upon the windows of the sick 
chamber, when she spoke to me. “ Aunt Peggy,” said 
she, in a low, but perfectly distinct voice, “is it only 
you?” 

I took her wasted hand, and bent over her. “ Yes, 
dearestthere is no one else here. What do you want?” 

“ Oh, now then, tell mo all—every thing. I would 
not speak before, because of distressiug Mamma. But, 
dear Aunt Peggy, do tell me !” 

I was troubled, and hardly knew how to answer her. 
“ What am 1 to tell you, love ?” I said, at last. “ You 
must try to compose yourself.” 

“ Yes, yes ; 1 will, indeed,” she roirlicd. “ But 1 shall 
be so much better when 1 know it with certmnty. It is 
several dajw since my mind came back to mo; but it is 
still weak. I remember all; but sometimes my recollec¬ 
tion is confused; and then my dreams-my dreams are 
BO dr^ftil. 1 think, if I were once to hear it distinctly, 
I should not dream in this dreadful maimer. Oh, if any 
' thing would stop my dreams!” 

“ Are they so very melancholy?’' adeed I. 

" Ob, no, no; it IS their happiness which is so terri¬ 
ble. I dream as if nothing bad happened; and then, 
you know, I wake, and can hardly b<w it; and then 1 
get bewildered. But if yon would only tell me how it 
all hwpened; if you would say It to me in words, per¬ 
haps I should not dream so a^n.” 

“ My tears fell fast, as I kissed her forehead, and re¬ 
plied ; “ But 1 would not diook those dreams; they are 


sent in meri^, my own one ; they are comforts, and not 
torments.” 

“Ah, you cannot understand me," she said; “but 
pray, pray, have pity on me, and do what I ask you.” 

“ You have not strength,” I said: “ I must go for 
Dr. Monckton.” 

She held my hand tightly. " Oh, no—no, no,” she 
cried,earnestly; “don’t go away; I want no one but 
you. I have strength for any tiring; you don’t know 
how much better I am." 

I hesitated, and considered within myself. It was 
ten days since the crisis had terminated favourably. 
Dr. Monckton had pronounced that the disease was 
absolutely gone. Her weakness was excessive; but 
then she had been taking nourishment, and gaining 
strength day by day. 1 thought that the vexation con¬ 
sequent upon my evasion of her inquiries, might be 
worse for her than the agitation of having thorn an¬ 
swered. At any rate, 1 saw no means of escape; and 
being at all times a bad dissembler, I felt that I could 
not disguise the truth any longer; so I stooped over 
her, and kissed her, and spoke with a trembling heart. 

“My darling child, suppose that those dreams were 
only preparations for reality.” 

She looked wildly at me, but did not speak. 

“ Recollect,” I continued, “ you know nothing cer¬ 
tainly. When your dreadful illness began, it was all 
doubtful. God has been veiy merciful to us; your dear 
brother never caught the fever, and he is now at home; 
and-—” I burst into tears, and could not proceed. But 
the disclosure which I IukI begun, perhaps somewhat 
rashly, was still more rashly completed. The door 
opened, and Frederick entered. But whose was that 
pale, joyful face behind him ? Who is it that lingers 
on the threshold, looking wistfully into the chamber, 
but afraid to advance; his eyes bright with thankful 
hope and eager happiness, though his whole figure 
bears the traces of recent and severe illness? Nccti I 
name him ? The sound of his step was enough—Mar¬ 
garet wept, and stretched out her arms. But we must 
leave the sacred rapture of that meeting untouched. 

And what a party was it that gathered around the 
invalid's bed that evening I The mother, with her eyes 
fixed on her child’s face, scarcely daring to rejoice, yet 
full of thankfulness, and clasping fondly in ber's the 
hand of her restored ^on; and Thornton, the nobio and 
self-devoted, receiving, even on earth, the abundant 
reward of his goodness. Of all who sickened in that 
unhappy Alceste, he was the only one who recovered. 
And don’t forget Aunt Peggy; no heart was happier, 
or more grateful than her's. Truly may wo old maids 
thank God that the jirivilcgc of sympathy is vouchsafed 
to ns; for, if we suffer by the sorrows of those we love, 
we have also great happiness in their joys ! 

. M. 


LUCY C 0 0 r E R. 

(JuAualraHaii Tale.) 

CUAI*. VI. 

Just at this juncture a fresh party of litigants, who 
had some aristocratical iray to settle, took their places 
in the court, and they wore immediately followed by 
two or throe bustling lawyers, who forthwith set about 
examining the volumes of statutes lying on the table. 
Among them was Mr. Kitely, whose eye caught a 
glimpse of the costly gold wateh and appendages. He 
took it np in hia hand, and examined it; then looking 
round, he recognised his man, Mr. Saunders, of whom 
he demanded the meaning of what he saw. Whilst 
Saunders was preparing to give the desired information, 
the facetious Colonel on the bench interrupted him, and 
set forth in few .words the nature of the eharge, and the 
imminent peril his pretty innocent was in of being scut 
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td iftko lier trial. Mr. Kttely was seen to examine the 
watch and its appendages with melancholy interest; and 
after a pause, he obserred, with an air of absence, that 
“ there was not all.” 

Mr. Saunders, equally absent, promptly interposed, 
« Yes, sir, it is sir. That was all.” He had no sooner 
pronounc^ these few syllables, than his donghy cheeks 
fit^ up with a purple light, insomuch that he might 
be said to hare bhuihed. This phenomenon, however, 
was transient as an Australian meteor; bat his oats 
burned and blazed, his manner was confused, and it was 
very evident something had occurred which Mr. Saunders 
was disposed to look upon as nearly concerning his own 
interests. 

Among the peculiarities of Mr. Kitcly’s intellect, 
bis ftiends had early remarked and applauded a power¬ 
ful sense of accidental and unintentional evidence, and 
a keenness in pursuing indirect testimony, which had 
lioen fostered by the universal villany of New South 
Wales investirations, until it had become instinctive to 
his mind, and the faculty upon which be chiefly valued 
hiw.self. Something Mr. Saunders had said roused this 
passiou. 

“ Mr. Saunders,” said Mr. Kitely. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Saunders. 

“ Explain to me what you meant, when you said, 
' That was all.’” 

1 did not say—that is, sir, I did say”— 

" I understand,” said Mr. Kitely. " Your worship 
will oblige me by remanding this ease till to-morrow. 
There is something in it which requires investigation. 
Sir. Saunders." he continued, " walk down to my 
oflico, and wait there till I return. Jackson, keep your 
oyu upon him, and let him hold no communication 
wiili any one.” 

This W'as the issue of the first examination. Lucy 
Cooper was taken back to her cell, wholly unconscious 
that any ray of liope liad broken in upon her most dis- 
cousolatoand forlorn condition,stupified with the excess 
of Iter grief, and incapable of tracing her misfortune to 
any probable cause. Her perplexities at length resolved 
tl'emselvcs into a more tranquil frame of mind, and 
gradually a feeling of resignation calmed and soothed 
licr troubled spirit into peace. She committed her 
ways to God, and became composed; the dungeon lost 
its terrors, and her religion supported her when cveiy 
thing else had failed. 

In the meanwhile, the hours of business passed away, 
and Mr. Kitely returned to iEgiua; his whole house¬ 
hold were assembled in the library, and Mr. Saunders, 
who had recovered some of liis uelf-j^ssesaion, ventui-ed 
to marshal and order them. Once or twice ho made 
an attempt to leave the room; but a glance from Mr. 
Kitcly’s eye at once assured him that lie had not so 
much Hlierty. Mr. Kitely was engaged in such pre¬ 
liminary inquiries as made him master of all those facts 
of the case which have been already communicated to 
the reader; and having arrived at this point of the 
investigation, he observed that the watch and its clwin 
and seals were well known to him, for it had been a 
favourite; that he had sclectetl and brought home the 
seals at various times, as they had struck his fancy, and 
that they were all there but one, that one being a seal 
well known to him, and bearing for its device a heart, 
with the inscription, “Man traps set here." “Now,” 
Continued the lawyer, “ this seal might have been taken 
from the rest, and given away,”—he never, it may be 
observed, mentioned Mrs. Kitely’s name,—“ it may 
have lieen lost, it may have di^ppeared a hundred 
wa 3 r 8 , but I have reason to suspect, Mr. Saunders,”— 
hm the purple bloom swept over the p^e cheeb and 
msappcM^ again,—“ I have reason to believe, Mr. 
Saunders, that you know aomething more about it than 
you ought.” 

" G, my dear master,” said Saunders, “ how can you 
sumoct my honesty and attachment to youl" 

Mr. Kitely had, as has been said, considetable attach¬ 


ment to and confidence in his m^ioridomo, but ho loved 
himself above all other things; and, to pursue a nice 
investigation like this, he was pnpared to forego all 
other considerations; looking on these triumphs as the 
greatest eflbrts of the human intellect and his own 
peculiar gloiy-. He took no notice, Aerefore, of Mr. 
Saunders’s appeal, but continued the course ho hod 
adopted. 

“ This watch, chain, and seals were safely deposited 

in the drawers of-he paused; “ they were safely 

locked up; and if the yoiing woman who is chaJged 
with the theft had stolon them, she would have stolen 
them all; tliey would all have boon found together. 
It struck me so, the moment I saw them. And when 
I used the words, “ this is not all,” I merely gave utter¬ 
ance to my thoughts, and did not c.xpoct any reply, or 
hope for any information. Ihit Mr. Saunders answered 
my thoughts, and exposed his own. He, who could 
know nothing about it, except he liad acquired his 
'knowledge by searching into m^ depositories, imme¬ 
diately showed his guilt by his assertion, ‘ That was 
all.’ If, 08 I suspect, ho gave the girl the watch, 
for some purposes of his own, he kept back the ' man- 
trap' because it suited his taste, and hccauso the hour 
had arrived when ho was doomed to lie caught.” 

The sagacity which had served Mr. Kitely thus far, 
confounded Mr. Saundors; but the mistake wliieh was 
mixed up with it renewed his confidence. Hesolemuly 
assured Mr. Kitely that he wronged him ; that he had 
never given the prisoner any presents of any sort; and, 
emboldened by her absence, ho ventured to assort that 
he never showed her any civility of any kind soever. 

But Mr. Kitely was not to be baillcd quite so easily. 
He felt all the force of his own conclusion, and remem¬ 
bered too dislincUy the embarrassment of Huundors 
when he was pressed for an explanation of his reply. 
He rang ids licll, therefore, and, ordered the constables, 
at whicli word all the audiciice showed many signs of 
uneasiness, to proceed at once to the search, and to 
begin with the property of Mr. Saunders. 

After the necessary time had elapsed, during which 
Mr. Saunders had betrayed more uneasiness than there 
w'as any apparent cause for, the ^constables retumcil, 
bearing in their arms an immense quantity of ]ilunder, 
diseovered in Mr. Saunders’s places of security ; and ss 
much plate and trinkets as required a largo tea-tray to 
contain them. All eyes were intently fixed upon tho 
booty; then they were turned upon Mr. Saunders; then 
they were engaged upon Mr. Saunders and liis booty 
alternately, until Mr. Kitely called upon tho constahlo 
to subject them to his closer scrutiny. Object after 
object, article after article, were examined; identification 
was generally ackaowlc*lgcd, and Mr. Saunders eyed 
each separate item with umniugled dismay. Still, 
however, he meditated a strong denial of guilt, and 
always looked with confidence to the ciiances of a trial, 
which arc fifty per cent, in favour of a rogue, and alto¬ 
gether blank against an honest man. His first display, 
therefore, was in a ease of a curtain shawl, whose histoiy 
he well knew was in no respect connected with the 
divorced Mrs. Kitely. Ur>. 2 at was hii indignation in 
general; but in particular, it provoked the best feelings 
of an honest and valnablo servant to be charged with 
stealing what he had come by very honestly; and that, 
with regard to what hod now been produeed, the whole 
was in his especial care; he was responsible for it; could 
produce it whenever it vras called for; and no one lietter 
knew than Mr. Kitely his own fidelity, and the un¬ 
founded nature of the charges brought against him. 

However, Mr. Saunders had to do with ono who was 
more than a match for him; and who plainly let him 
know the difference between those tiling which wore 
committed to his tiiut, and articles private interest, 
kept apart from common use,and deposited in theeabinehi 
and drawers of his own inviolable OTardianship. In the 
course of tlOs disqnisition, Mr. Kitely mtdntiuned on 
earnest scrutiny into the separate packages, and ex* 
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•bdned tbAt coolikeoatoia the mining seal, 

bnt wiUurat enccesfi. From time to time Mr. SLitely 
fixed Itis eyee upon biB steward ; but he maaifestod so 
little interest in his master’s proceedings, that the latt^ 
was driven to adopt the conclusion tb^t either he had 
not yet unravelled its concealment, or that Saundem had 
effectually withdrawn it from discovery. A constable 
was sent away to renew the search; and he brought back 
a magnificent rosewood writing-desk,inlaid and mounted 
in the most expensive style, which, being an afihir much 
more of ornament than of uso in the backward state of 
Mr. Sannders's education, had been purchased with an 
eye to decoration only. 

There was a slight emotion in Mr. Saunders's face 
at the sight of this costly chattel, whioh confirmed 
Mr. Kitely’s purpose. He demanded the key, which 
Mr. Saunders remsed; and protested against the violsr 
tion of his private papers: hnt it was to no purpose; 
for the application of a chissel burst asunder the frail 
security, and there lay the seal in one of the little par¬ 
titions of the desk, among the coloured wax and wafers. 

" The man-trap 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Kitely, in a voice of 
triumph. Saunders trembled violently, and sank into 
a chair. 

In this way, therefore, Mr. Saunders, who had dug a 
pit for another, fell into it himself: his travail had come 
upon his own head; his wickedness hod fiillcu upon his 
own pate. The wolf and the lamb were shut up together 
in the same prison, and together awaited the decision of 
the law. But the gloomy cell was not the same to those 
two prisoners. In the one was guilt, in the other inno¬ 
cence ; in the one was fear, in the other confidence: he 
WM overwhelmed with- the alarms of his wickodueas, 
she had gradually resigned her fate to the event, devoutly 
saying, ** Thy will be done.” The terrors and the tor¬ 
ments of the three wocks that ensued, together with the 
spare and coarse provision of the gaol, had rendered the 
otherwise uncomely person of Saunders ghastly and dis¬ 
mal. Lncy was paler, certainly; perhaps shewassomewbat 
thinner; dejection and humility sat upon her brow; but 
there was also a calm and holy steadfastness in her looks, 
and such an unspeakable tranquillity in her eyes, that it 
was evident she had^no intenial foe to encounter, and 
that in her danger and distress she had found all the 
consolations of the faith. I’oor penitent I it is hard 
to do justice to your condition; it is difficult to show 
the change that has been wrought in your heart., by the 
renewing of a right spirit, without giving to a convict at 
Botany Bay an interest which she is not entitled to. But 
they who remember the end of our llcdoemer’s mission, 
to seek and to save that which was lost, will rejoice to 
see one daughter of perdition rescued from the burning; 
one taken from thousands who have died in their sins. 

On the morning of the trial, Saunders had bestowed 
all the pains upon his toilet which his altered circum¬ 
stances permitted. His long, straight locks, with tlieir 
bear’s-grease accompaniment, had been cropped close on 
his being committtm to prison ; and the stiff stubble ill 
concealed the ugly breadth of his checks, which were 
onoc of the hue and suriace of a patent crumpet, but now 
looked deadly yellow. The beard was close shaven, as 
usual, and, with its grim and deadly hue, covered more 
than half his face. His eyes w'ere sunk, and they wan¬ 
dered over all the court, without appearing to see any¬ 
thing. A slight sign of consciousness was visible at 
times, when he recognised any face in the crowd, or 
caught any expression that interested him. By his side 
stood the female prisoner, whom Mrs. Webster's care 
hod provided with such docent apparel as became her 
durwtor and situation. Her looks interested every 
body in her &vour. The interior of the court gradually 
filled—^the lawyen, young and old, veteran attorney 
and their clerks, novitiates in the law, reporters, wit¬ 
nesses, jurymen, and idlers, took up their places with 
easy nonchalance, intent upon amusing themselves with 
tiie vices, orimes, and miseries of their fellow-creatures. 

The judges and the assessors took their seats; the jury 


was sworn; the indictment was read; and the case opened. ' 
finding of the wattffi in Lucy's bag was proved; her ' 
eeqAession, " Good Ood, 1 am undone,” was alleged in ;! 
corroboration of her guilt; the evidence was afterwards i! 
directed to that part ^ the esse whidt touched Thomas 
Saunders, against whom facts were accumulated in con- ’ 
clusiTo woi^t, until at length a general feeling arose ' 
that the guUty pair liad combined to rob their master, for i! 
their mutual behoof, and Lncy, conscious of this persua¬ 
sion, and overwhelmed with grief, wept incessantly. The j 
case had now advanced to point that the jury were ; 
about to r^ive their instructions from the presidiug ij 
judge, the charge which was about to guido their vordict. 
There was a marked dift'erence between the concern and i 
sympathy betrayed by the uninitiated public, and the Ij 
habitual apathy of the lawyers. Something, however, | 
had interested them, and they whispered a word or two ii 
^ each other, with knowing satisfectiou. The jndge i! 
recapitulated the evidence with much exactness; Wh 
‘ prisoners listened with intense interest: headdresses him- I 
seff first to that which concerned Saunders—then to that 
which involved Lucy; and he observed that there was 
no evidence which affected them mutually and in com¬ 
bination ; so that only one could possibly be found giiilly 
of stealing the watch, with which both were charged; 
and that even though they might be satisfied the female ! 
prisoner was guilty of receiving the watch, ho was bound | 
to tell them, if they found Thomas Saunders guilty, they i 
must acquit Lucy Oooper of stealing, &c. 

A general bim of satisfaction spread through the court, 
whilst the jury, turning round for a few minutes, ex¬ 
pressed their conviction^ to the foreman, who, in a firm j 
tone and cheerful manner, replied to the usual interru- > 
gation, that Thomas Saunders was “ guilty,” and Lucy | 
Cooper “ not guiltya verdict which the court eutirely i 
concurred in. Lucy was removed from the bar,- ami | 
ordered to be sent to the Female Factory at I’arra- j 
matta; whilst Saunders was, in due time, sentenced to j, 
transportation for life, and conveyed to Norl'olk l-slaud. i: 

From all that ever Lucy had heard of the Factory, it i 
was the very last place to which she would willingly Ij 
have been consigned. The dungeon which she had just !: 
quitted was gloomy and impure; but she was protected 
fiom all external annoyances, and exposed to no bru- ;i 
talily, either from her own sex or the other. To Ih,- ;! 
committed to tho Factory, therefore, she rightly con- 
sidered as a serious misfortune ; but she had learned to " 
believe that the whole succession of her annoyances was 
a necessary correction of her character, which she was 
well aware required much reproof. The Female Factory 
at Parramatta, however, is a place so peculiarly ooasti- ; 
tuted, that no imagination can realize its sad condition. ;> 

Eleven women, of whom Lucy was one, were placed in j; 
a covered cart, or caravan, dismally lighted by two high ll 
apertures, so constructed os to prevent the inmates from jj 
holding intercourse with those without, and hardly ade- j 
quate to afford a change of air. In about three hours 
time they drew near to the town of Parramatta, and j 
traversing the southern suburbs, they passed the church, I 
and, crossing by a wooden bridge, not then replaced by j 
the single arch of stone that now so gracefully spans the ji 
stream, they turned to the left, where the Komish chapel- ]' 
schools, and nunnery, are placed, in immediate vicinity i 
to the King’s school, and the Old Jail, to the right, 
which then deformed the Green. Distant from this 
point about a quarter of a mile, stands the Female Fac¬ 
tory, enclosed within its own waHs, and remote from 
human habitation. A stone bridge, over a gutter or 
drain, conducts immediately to its awful gates, within 
which, in a quadrangle, arc the lodge and office, and on 
the left the residence of the matron. Opposite the 
entrance is a large building of several floors, rarmounted 
by a turret clow, and divided into wards, workshops, 

&c. The number of its inmates was always fluctuating, 
as the women were assigned to the various families who 
made application for them, or iretumed through the 
police oMces to Gds place of confinement, for ofibnees 
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committed in the moat deliberate deSanoe of all law 
aud authority. One of thia deteirtablo pidaon was 
allotted to the women who were on the point of ‘becom¬ 
ing mothers, or who had in&nt children. 

Of the particular horrors of this department, and the 
frightful mortality among the infants, those only con 
form any idea who have been partakers in it. Certainly 
a more savag? aud inhuman spectacle never disgraced a 
Christian hmd. It was not merely an accumulation of 
evil characters, which lay festering and corrupting in 
closer proximity than the confinements of a ship; not 
the heroditary' and traditional vice whi<di Was indige¬ 
nous, nor the unceasing variations which the wicked 
heart perpetually devised to torment alike the tenants 
of the gaol and its guardian familiars, which constituted 
the chief inflictions of the place, although those were 
liorriblc in the extreme; but a distinct class of torments 
originated in the cupidity of those into whose bands fell 
the business of supplying the daily rations, scanty and 
coarse according to the original intention of Qoverameut, 
but reduced by fraud, within the walls aud without, to 
11 deplorable pittance, and further debased by adultera¬ 
tions of every possible kind. Nor can it be a matter 
of nslonisbment that the evil should extend itself still 
further; they who, at the best, were fed within the limits 
of the necessity of our nature, but un^er the workings of 
this system, felt the diminution of their food, and under¬ 
went many of the horrors of starvation, practised upon 
one another the ex]:>edicnts of fraud and the wrongs of 
violence, until their vexations aud sullerings of lulud 
and body approached iow'urds a condition not unworthy 
tlic climate of rundemonium, 
into the female factory at Farramatta, then, poor 
buey Cooper was admitted towards evening, after a 
sultry day in .Tauuary. To be searched, stripped, aud 
clothed in prison clothing, was the first process; the 
next was, to endure the mockery and taunts of eight 
huiulrcil women, who took ofl’unce at her beauty, and 
disliked her modest demeanour. Tlic horrors of that 
dreadful night, the heat and uproar of the crowded 
place, from six o’clock in the evening, when they were 
locked up, until six the next moniing, when they were 
agiiiii restored to the open air, woro intolcmhlc, aud 
iiidcscviliable. The factory was then in feeble liauds; 
misrule and iusubonlinatiou inflicted more miseries 
upon all its inmates than the fiercest tyranny ever visited 
upon a few; and, to crown the whole, this place of tor¬ 
ment was, in those days, presided over by a clerical 
magistrate, who once in every week preached and prayed 
among the prisoners, and whose daily visits to hear and 
settle complaints, resolved themselves into the repeated 
cry of “ whip ’em—whip ’em.” Itagc, hatred, envy, 
and despair, reigned absolute in this abode of human 
wretchedness; labour and starvation, disease and misery, 
held subordinate rank; and filth, which it must be con¬ 
fessed was not commonly a stranger to the place, filled 
up the measure of this penal habitation. 

For three entire months the unhappy victim sufl’ered 
with all patience the inflictions of the factory; site had 
no hojie of release, and, in silent rcisigiiation, leanmd to 
endure her daily sorrows, and ate her daily bread with¬ 
out ^ding to its bitterness the scalding agony of tears. 
During this period, she was never for an instant alone; 
she never addressed her thoughts to the throne of gmee 
w’ithout interruption, until the undefined impression 
formed itself in her thouglits that this was the fore¬ 
runner and the type of hell. 

At the end of this period, Lucy was sent for to the 
countingi-housc. Here she found the matron talking to 
a man, in a blue jacket'and trousers, whose face and 
hands were brown with toil, and whose open features 
and massive upright figure, gave a very favourable turn 
te his character. Five or six other women wore stan<l- 
at the door, and the matron was descanting uimn 
their indiscriminate wickednesa. 

"All bad alike, ndta pin to ohoose, I assure you,” 
Mid the matron. 


‘I A bad job, that,” the man In the bluejacket; 
" but surely there must be some ^fferonce, and os you 
can give mo no aesistanoe, 1 must ohoose for myself. 
‘ Handsome is, as handsome dis,’ they say; we will 
take it the other way, and make it, ' Handsome <iis, 
as handsome is;’ therefore, I will take my chance with 
you, and if you behave well, I will bp even with you, 
and make it worth your while." 

These words were addressed to Lucy, who was forth¬ 
with aligned to Qoorp Ucltou, a free settler, living 
with his wife at Prospect, a village, situated about six 
miles to the WMtward of i’arraumtta; and inte the said 
George Bolton's cart, and among the empty fowl-oeojis, 
Lucy was carefully aiyustcd, with her bundle of clothes, 
an empty sack beneath her; a small keg of spirits, 
three loaves, a parcel of groceries, and a few implements 
of rural life, in the bottom of the curt; and, attended 
by two sharp dogs on foot, they drove from the gloomy 
portals of the factory, as fast as a (Hiwcrful and well fed 
horse could walk. 


EFllAL SKETCHES; WITH HINTS FOK 
PEDESTRIANS. 

No. IV. 

Havinc; spent some days in an inland excursion, 
the ;pedestrian will perlinps direct his ateps to the 
sea-side, to eiyoy the change of scenery, and of 
pursuits which will there attract his attention. Wo 
will 8uppo.se him, as a lover of nature, to eschew 
such places of fashionable resort as Brighton or 
Hastings; assured that a quieter and less public 
place will be mure eoiigenial to his wishes. 
Here he may find suflieient to interest him:—the 
old fisherman, who will entertain him with an 
account of the perils of the deep he has encoun¬ 
tered, of the, shipwrecks he has sullcred, andoi'tlie 
hnir-breadth escapes he has had from death;—the 
sea-birds, whose strong wings enable them to lly 
in the face of the wind, and whoso white plumage 
gives to them such a peculiar appearance ns they 
dash over the foaming crest of the waves;—the 
boat bounding along the shore;—farther out, the 
sloap and the schooner, on theircoastkig voyage;— 
aud in the distance, the richly-freighted ship, hoiiu!- 
ward-bouiid from India, from China, or some other 
distant shore;—and the tido.s also will prevent any 
monotony in the day, as, true to man’s calcidation, 
they ebb and flow will) such wondcidhl regularity. 

** There is tt pleasure In tlie pathlcsg woodiii 
There is h rupture cm the lonely shore, 

There In Moclety, h hero none intruaes, 

By the deep sea, and iuuhic in iU itiar. 
i love not men the lebs, but nature wuro, 

For tiiese «»ur interviews.” 

'I’lie sen, itself, during his sojourn, may present 
several aspects. One day, the unrippled water 
will have almost the smoothness of a lake; the 
small boat riding at anchor will scarcely be moved; 
and the bright sunshine will be reflected in one 
unbroken line. Another day, the fresh-blowing 
breexe will give animation to the scene; and the 
little boats, rising and falling on the waves, will 
bound before the wind, as they sail to and fro near 
the beach. At another time, the sea will ho lashed 
into foam by the brisk gale, and its waves will roar 
and dash over the sides of the vessels, as they pass 
in the distance with their topsails struck, while 
others vainly lash the rocky coast which the 
Alnughty has placed as a bound that they may 
not pass. 

It is not unlikely that the tourist may be tempted 
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by scenery in a more distant part of merry England, 
especially since the rapid railroads afford such 
easy means of transit; and the land of mountain 
and of lake, of ■waterfall and of rocky precipice, 
may woo him to the far north, into Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

How glorious, how magnificent, is the scenery 
which there awaits him! Those lofty mountains— 
■nhose summits are often clad with snow in the 
spring, while the sun shines hotly in the valleys— 
now gleam in the ruddy beams of the early mom, 
as they did when the dove returned not, and Noah 
went forth from the ark. Unchanged, and the 
same in their outline and appearance, they still 
greet the eye of the traveller on his journey north¬ 
ward, ns when they were first descried by Agricola 
and Sevems, when they marched the soldiers of 
imperial Rome towards the Scottish borders, to 
conquer the barbarous Caledonians, 'flie deeply- 
hollowed channels, through which foam the jroubled 
waters of the mountain-stream, are proofs, if any 
were wanting, of the great age of the mountains; 
and who may say how many centuries have rolled 
away since the Almighty npheaved the mighty 
masses, on which we now gaze with awe? How 
insignificant are the works of man, when compared 
with these glorious objects! “ Man is like a thing 
of nought, and his time passeth away like a 
shadow;’’ the proud cities of Babylon, and Tyre, 
and Nineveh, are all waste and a desolation—their 
names alone remain; the Parthenon and the Coli¬ 
seum are shattered and mouldering with age;—but 
these magnificent hills look as fresh in the bright 
sunbeam as when first formed by the fiat of Him 
who commanded and they stood fast. “There 
stands magnitude giving the instant impression of 
a power above man—grandeur, that defies decay— 
antiquity, that tells of ages unnumbered—beauty, 
that the touch of time only makes more heautiftil— 
use, exhaustless for the serv ices of man—strength, 
imperishable as the globe;—the monument of 
eternity—the truest earthly emblem of that ever- 
living, unchangeable, irresistible Majesty, by whom, 
and for whom, all things were made.”* 

Some of the mountains, whose summits com¬ 
mand extensive prospects, are well worthy of an 
ascent, arduous and toilsome though it will be 
found. The tourist, having finished his difficult 
task, will be amjjly rewarded by the richness and 
magnificence of the prospect w hich is spread around 
him. One of the first impressions on his mind is 
produced by the map-Nke appearance of the country; 
that which he found to be full of hills and valleys, 
now appears as level as the floor of a room. The 
comparatively slight inequalities of the surface are 
lost on the great altitude of the mountain summit. 
The sinuous course of the rivers and the streams, 
and the peaceful lakes with their wooded or rocky 
shores, are additions of much beauty to the scene. 
'The villages, and farm-houses, and cottages, which 
are scattered over the landscape, give it a tieerful 
appearance. The sheep browsing on the moun¬ 
tain sides, and the cattle in the fields, show as 
mere specks. Far in the west is the blue sea, 
glittering in the bright and radiant sunshine which 
glistens the silver crests of the waves as they 
Break on the shore. But, alas for romance I the 
opportunities of seeing the lordly eagle are now— 

'• Pew and fl» between," 

He startles not now the pedestrian as he was 

(1} Xh« Rev< G. Crol)’. 


wont, spnnging from his eyrie in the immecssibic 
rock, and menacing those who approached his 
Alpine'solitude. The eagle is now very rarely 
seen, as the farmers wagea a war of extermination 
against the monarch of the fur, for the destruction 
he caused among their fiocks. 

But this land of mountains is rich in other 
scenery. Here and there, scattered among tlic 
hills, appearing still more lovely iVora the contrast, 
are found cultivated valleys—^like oases in the 
desert—whoso fields, divided by stone walls of 
rude and uncemented workmanship, are grey with 
the ripening corn, or verdant with the rich green 
grass. These are the property of a homely and 
simple-minded race of men, provincially called 
’itatesmen, or estatesmen. Many of their little 
estates have been handed down from father to son, 
ftom time immemorial. Their own hands, and 
those of their sons, cultivate the soil. They know 
little of what passes beyond the boundaries of the 
valley in which they were born, where they have 
always resided, and in which their bodies will rest 
with their forefathers, beneath the shadow of thnt 
whitewashed and humble, yet sacred building, 
scarcely to be distinguished from the dwelling- 
houses which surround it, but by its simple bcll- 
tuTTct. The 'statesman’s house is often surrounded 
by the farm-yard, from the wall of which the 
stranger is reconnoitred and barked at by the dog; 
without whose sagacity and watchfulness the sheep 
would be lost when grazing on the mountain brow. 
Beside the house, a few ricks of corn remain of the 
last year’s growth, and in the rear is a goodly 
orchard, well stocked with apples and pears. lIi 
many are venerable yew-trees, which for centuries 
have weathered the stormy winters of this moun¬ 
tain-land. Once a week the 'statesman takes his corn 
and other produce to market; and his wife accom¬ 
panies him with her butter, cheese, eggs, apples, &c. 

this unpopulons district it frequently happens 
that the market-town is at a distance of ten, twelve, 
pr even fourteen miles, and the roads are lully, and 
often in bad repair.* In some parts of this country 
the pedestrian will find no inns nor village public- 
house, at which he can obtain any refreshment; 
but the hospitable 'statesman will aflurdhim gratuit¬ 
ously that which money cannot here purchase. 

Tlie mountain-stream in dry weather is traced 
down the rocky declivity like a tiny thread of 
silver; but after the heavy showers, which so 
freijiiently burst over this district, they are pro¬ 
digiously swollen in the course of a very short 
time. This is the period when the waterfalls should 
be visited. Their stunning noise is heard long 
before they are visible. The turbid stream, im- 

S regnated with the soils over which it has passed, 
ashes madly over the rocks; wetting with its 
spray the shrubs and dwarf-trees which have taken 
root among their fissures. 

But the lake, the glassy lake, the wood-fringed 
and embosomed lake—with its green islands, its 


(1) During the season whon the usual quletneae ot this land of 
lake and mountain is invaded alike by the fashionable and llie 
lover of nature, eome of the vUeit roads are travened not only hy 
pedestrians, hut by carriages. The writer was once deecending 
the long and dreary pass of Kirhetone, on the road firom Amble- 
aide to Patterdale. The road was so rough and so ailed with large 
loose stones, that he was afirald to drive, and Jumped fhmt the gig 
to hold the borse'i head. 'While thus engeged, leading the horse, 
a cairlage and four suddenly appeared at a turn of tho road, and 
the unlooked-for, and totally unexpected sight, atartled him like 
anivparition. The road at that time (August, 1837) was unfit for 
the rott^eit cart. 
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transparent water, its lovely oi' ma^iicent sliore, 
here ereen with verdure and trees, vraose edges and 
branencs are steeped in its waters} there, rocky 
and mountainous, where the sure-footed sheep 
scareely approaeh to nibble off the scanty herbage 
it affords;—^if the mountain is of olden time, and 
magnificent in appearance, surely the lake is its 
fellow in antiquity, and gives to the district a charm 
and a repose, tlm absence of which would divest 
the scenery of half its attractions. How beautiful 
are those boats lying at anchor near the shore! 
and how gracefully is that one , 

“ Walking the waters in her pride," 
as she passes the wooded promontory which pushes 
boldly out into the lake, her snow-white sails 
imaged on the surface of tlic water, which is gently 
rippled in her w'ake! The water of some of the 
lakes is so beautifully transparent, that the bottom 
may be seen where the depth is several fathoms, 
nntf the fish sport about apparently conscious of 
their safety, although exposed to observation. Few' 
would imagine that some of these calm and placid 
lakes are occasionally dangerous, even in fine 
weather. Yet so it is. ■ A boat may he sailing 
onward with a gentle breeze, scarcely sufficient to 
fill her sails, and a cleat sky overhead, in which 
appears no ill omen, no token of a coming storm; 
her sails proudly s6t, as she dashes the water with 
her prow; and the light hearts w'lncli she bears on 
her deck feel not the least approhension of danger. 
But hark I the wind gushes from the mountain, and 
lashes the water into foam; the boat reels before 
it, and trembles like a leaf; one minute more, and 
the sails are reduced—the least delay would have 
proved fatal. 

On one, at least, of these lakes a small steam- 
vessel has been lately introduced. - This is assuredly 
a most unpoetical object, and unsuited to the 
•scenery. The ship and the boat, the yacht and 
the cutter, are fit subjects for the poet's pen, (an 
eminent poet has said that a ship in sail i.s one of 
the most beautiful and poetical objects), and some 
of the best of our poets have sung of the sea, and 
the ship, and the boat; but the noise, and the oily 
smell, and the steam, and the disagreeable tremulous 
motion caused by the machinery, and the filtliy 
smoke, of the stcam-vcsscl,—oh, they arc assuredly 
altogether anti-poetical! 

We have now taken a hasty view of such objects 
and scenery as will engage the attention of the 
pedestrian. But tliey should be seen, and not merely 
read about. How much docs he lose who travels 
only by book; by whom the luxuriant park, the 
broad and crystal river, the vocal woodland, the 
grassy and verdant meadows, the grey ruin, the 
village church, the lake, the mountain and the 
waterfall, are seen dimly and faintly through the 
medium of reading! Much, indeed, does he miss 
ol all that enhances the pleasures derived from rural 
scenery ;—the hum of bees—the responsive voices 
of the cattle and the sheep—the joyous song of 
birds—the refreshing breeze, which gives apparent 
life to the trees as they throw about their branches 
■—the fragrancy of unnumbered flowers of all hues, 
profusely scattered about by a beneficent Creator— 
and the soothing sound of the river, is it flows 
amid scenery, to adorn and embellish which a 
hundred springs most rise-among the hills, and 
Bend down their ctwstal streams into the valley, 
that the voice of meir congregated waters may 
“ discourse most eloquent music." 


ASCENT OP MOUNT ARAR.4T.‘ 


Trb mountain of Ararat rises on the southern 
borders of a plain, of about thirty-five miles in breadth 
and of a length of which seventy miles may be taken 
in with the eye; being a {lorlion of the plain which is 
watered by a wide cum formed by the Araxes. It 
consists, correctly speaking, cf two mountains — the 
Oivat Ararat, and its immediate neighbour, the Less 
Ararat; the former on the north-west, the latter on 
the south-east; their summits distant about seven 
miles from each other, in a right line, and their bases 
insensibly melting into one another, by the iuteiposi- 
tion of a wide level valley. This valley is now nsod 
as posture ground by the shepherds, but formerly it 
was taken advantage of by the Kurds, as a convenient 
retreat, through whieh they might keep up an easy and 
certain communication bolwcon the provinces, north 
and south. 

The summit of the great Aviirat lies in 89“ 42' north 
latitude, and 61“ 65' east longitude, from Ferro; it hns 
an elevation of 17,210 feet jKirpendieuIar, or more than 
three miles and a quarter above the sea, and 14,820 feet, 
or nearly two miles and three quarters, above the plain 
of the Araxes. The north-eastern slope of the mountain 
may be assumed at fourteen, the norlli-wcstcra at twenty 
miles in length. On the former, even from a great 
distance, the deep gloomy chasm is discoverable, whicli 
many compare to a crater; bvit which lias always struok 
me rather as a cleft, Justus if the mountain had been 
rent asunder at the sop. From the summit downwards 
for nearly two-thirds of a mile peipcndicular, or nearly 
three miles in an oliliquc <lireetion, it is covered with a 
crown of eternal snow and icc; the lower Imrder of 
which is irregularly indented, according to the eleva¬ 
tions or depressions of the ground ; l>ut upon tho entire 
northern half of the mountain, from 14,000 feet above 
the sea, it shoots up in one rigid crest to tho summit, 
interrupted hero and there by a few pointed rocks, 
and then stretches downward, on tlio soulhem iialf, to 
a level somewhat less low. This is the silver head of 
Ararat! 

Little Ararat is in 39“ 39' nortli latitude, and 02“ 2' 
longitude, cast from Ferro. Its summit rises 13,000 
feet, or nearly two miles and a half, measured perpen¬ 
dicularly, above the level of the sea; and ofjove the 
plain of the Araxes, it is 10,140 feet, or nearlv two 
miles. Notwitlistanding this height, it is not always 
buried in snow, but is quite free from it in September 
and October, and probably sometimes also In August, or 
even earlier. Its declivities are considerably steeper 
than those of tlie Great Ararat; its form is almost 
perfectly conical, marked with several delicate furrows, 
which radiate downwards from tho summit, and give 
the picture presented by this mountain a very peculiar 
and interesting character. 

Although these two mountains have no appeamee 
of forming part of any other range, but stana in inde¬ 
pendent grandeur by themselves, still they are not 
altogether unconnected with other hills. While the 
south-western slope of both is lost in the hills of Bayazed 
and Diadina, which contain the sources of the Euphrates, 
the north-western slope of the Great Ararat runs into a 
chain which borders the entire right bank of the Araxes, 


(I) From Dr. Parrot's Journey to Ararat, published In " The 
World Butreyed In the Kineteenth Century, or Mocent Narrstlvoi 
of Sctcntl&c and Exploratory Expeditions. TranilatM and 
(where necessary) abridged, by W. D. Codley, Extttethew 

given ralatn to Dr. Parrot’s flrit attempt to ascend Mount Ararat. 
It waa to the second attempt that he fully succeeded. 
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aad to vbich many sliatp conical peaks, rivo a vety 
striking character. The west end of this CMin wheels 
nnmd the head waters of the Arazes, touches Enieram, 
giving to the left side of this river, as it had already 
done to the right, an ornaniental barrier of mountains, 
many of which, es^udly in the vicinity of Kar^, must 
be of miyestic heijrat; for these must be the hills which 
I saw covered with snow to a considerable depth, and 
for a length of twelve miles, in the month of October! 
at a time when nothing else but the summit of the 
Great Ararat retains it without melting. This I con¬ 
ceive to be the Saganldg, a branch of mount Taurus, 
the witness of the heroic days of Kars, Aasan-Kal6h, 
and Erzernm; as old Ararat was of those of Erivan wd 
Bayazed. 

The impression made by Ararat upon the mind of 
every one who has any sensibility for the stupendous 
works of the Creator, is wonderful and overpowering; 
and many a traveller of genius and taste has employed 
both the poireis of the pen and of the pencil in attempts 
to portray this impression. But the consciousness that 
no description, no representation, can roach the sub¬ 
limity of the object thus attempted to bo depicted, must 
prove to the candid mind thot, whether we address the 
ear or eye,'it is difBcult to avoid the poetic in expres¬ 
sion, and the exaggerated in form, and confine ourselves 
strictly within the bounds of consistency and truth. 

My anxious longing to approach nearer to the vene¬ 
rable head of the holy mountain, would not allow ino 
to remain long idle and irresolute in the quiet of the 
monastery. Anxiety as to the lateness of the season 
was beginning to produce its effect, when the serenity 
of the weather decided me at once to undertake an 
excursion to reconnoitre the summit the day after our 
arrival. When I speak of the serious difficulties with 
which I had to contend in the execution of my design, 
I may surprise many a one, who will be little dispo^ 
to admit that there could be any such abruptness in the 
declivities, or such unusual obstacles to the ascent, if 
the representation given of the mountain in my own 
drawings is to be taken as an authority. This is to be 
accounted for by a very common optical illusion, which 
every mountain traveiler would do well to divest him¬ 
self of, if he would avoid foiling into some troublesome 
mistakes. 

Whenever we ascend a mountain, and have the slope 
immediately before us, w'c think the angle of acclivity 
much greater than it would be found to be by the 
plummet. It is not unusual to find the estimate in 
this cose doable of the reality. The solution of this 
lies in the perspective shortening of the distances. 
The idea thus formed in our imagination, of the steep¬ 
ness of the declivity, is embodied in the profile outline 
of the mountain; pd hence the exaggerated forms of 
almost all rising' grounds, when sketched off-hand. 
Were they really so steep as they are shown in the 
drawings, there would not be very many of them 
climbed; for we must recollect, that though hills of an 
incliiuttion of sixty degrees in drawing are not at all 
tmusual, even among those classed with the accessible, 
still, an acclivity of thirty-five or forty degrees is totoUy 
insurmountable, unless recourse be had to steps or 
ladders in the ascent, or the surface be composed of 
tolerably-sized angular stones, like stairs, not quite acci¬ 
dentally hdd together. 

On the 12th (24th) of September, at seven in the 
morning, I started on my way, attended by M. Schie- 
mann. Wo took with us one of the Kossaks, and a 
peasant from Arguri—a hunter, and directed our steps, 
first to the ravine, and then along its left declivity, till 
we came to a spot where there were two small bundings, 
of squared stone, standing near each other, one of which 
was formerly a dhapel, and the other erected over a well 
reputed holy, Armenians assign to thh 
which they have nsmmd after St. Gregory, a very r^ote 
origin, and make pilgx^ages to it from distant qua^n. 
During our stay we often encountered Armenians from 


Bayazed, at the religious ceremonies which they are in 
the habit of perfonning there ; after which the visitors 
qihnse themselves wi^ discharges of fire-arms, and 
qther demonstrations of jqy, in a remote part of the 
wley. 

The fountain which springs out of a rock at this spot, 
affords a dear drinkable water, of a pure natural taste, 
and is therefore an object dese^ng of general estima¬ 
tion ; for there cannot be many perennim springs upon 
mount Ararat, as I have proved, to my vexation; since, 
in all my excursions upon it, I never either found or 
heard of any other: 

It is possibfo that it may have originally induced 
some devout mor^ to establish himself in that locality, 
whose reputed sanctity procured for the spring also the 
reputation of miraculous virtues, until, in the course of 
centuries, and the storm of political events, the peaceful 
inhabitant was frightened awgy, and the miracaloiM 
spring alone remained, as the object of universal venera¬ 
tion among the Armenians, vherever they may be 
scattered round the world. 

The tradition respecting the wondrous virtue of the 
water is this, that the flights of lucusts which occa¬ 
sionally traverse the cbuntiy on this side, and beyond 
CaacaSus, in countless numbers, and as a kind of field 
plague, often laying waste an entire province in a single 
day, cannot be expelled otherwise than by means of a 
certain bird, which I have never been able to see; luii 
infer, from the description given of it, to be a kind of 
thrush, though the Russians settled in this country 
call it a starling. Kot very large, it is dark-colourod, 
yellowish-white on (he breast and back, and is said to 
resort in flocks to the Aiaxcs, when the mulberries arc 
ripe,—though why they do so, is not well explained,— 
and to do much damage, by destroying the muIborricM. 
Its Armenian name is Tana; it is also called ToUigusIi, 
(gttsh, in the Tatar language, means bird, and tut is the 
Armenian for mulberry;) tlio Tatars call it Qasyrtshakh. 
Should it make its appearance in a tract infested by tlic 
locusts, then the fields are soon saved, for it pursues the 
locusts with implacable enmity. For the purpose of 
enticing this serviceable bird, the water of the holy 
well is brought into requisition; and, for this purpose, 
it is Bufiicient just to fill a piteW or a bottle with it, 
and to set it down in the neighbourhood of the locusts, 
taking care, however, not to let ike veB.sul touch the 
ground anywhere on the way; for, in that case, the 
water immediately disappears; but set in the open air, 
and in the proper place, it never fails to attract to the 
spot a flock of the tetUgush, which soon rid the district 
of the devouring plague. Not merely the common 
people and Armenians, but some even of the educated 
classes, and not of the Armenian creed, have sought to 
convince me of the truth of this story, and related a.s 
a proof, that a few years before, the country round 
Kislyar, on the northern side of Caucasus, being attacked 
by locusts, was saved through the virtue of a bottle of 
water fetched in the greatest haste from the holy well, 
a^ which immediately brought toge^er q flock of the 
birds. At Ararat, and in Tiflis, every one knew that 
the water was brought; and as to the Success attending 
the use of it, that might be easily learned in Kislyar, 
where the bottle, with some of the miraculous water, 
was still lying in the church ! 

From tms chapel, wo ascended the grassy eminence 
which forms the right side of the chasm, and had to 
sufiet much from the heat, insomuch that our Kossak, 
who would much rather have galloped for three days 
together through the steppe, seated on horseback, than 
climb over the rocks for two hours, declared that he was 
ready to sii& with fiitigue, and it was nooeasary to send 
hint bac^. About six o'clock in the evening, as we too 
were cdmidctely tired, and had approached close to the 
reraon of snow, we sought out a place for our night's 
lod^hg among the fragments of rock. We had attmed 
a height of 12,860 feet; our bed was the hard rock, and 
the cold icy head of the monntidn our only stove, fn 
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Gte sheltered places around, still lay some froidi snow; 
the twperatow of the. air was at the freeaing point. 
M. Scblmnana and myself had prepared outselyes toler¬ 
ably weU for this contingency, and our joy »t the enter¬ 
prise Mso helped to warm us, but our athletic yager 
S.h&t /Isaac), firoiit Ar^ri, was quite dispirited with 
the cold,' for he bod nothiim but his summer clotlung; 
his hec^ Olid le^ from the knee to the sandal were 
quite naked, and the only covering for his head was 
an old (doth, tied ronnd it. I had neglected, at first 
starting, to give attention to his wardrobe; it a-as, 
therefore, my duty to help him as far as I could; and 
as we had ourselves no spare clothing, I wrapped his 
nakedness in some sheets of grey paper whidi 1 had 
brought with me for the purpose of drying plants; this 
answered him very well. 

As soon as the darkness of night began to give way 
to the dawn, we continued our journey towards the 
eastern side of tlic uiouiitain, and soon found oui-selvcs 
on a slope, vrhich continues all the way down from the 
veiy summit. It may be seen in the drawing of the 
Convent of St. .Tames, on the left, behind the roundish 
and grassy projecting hills,; it is formed altogether of 
sharp angular ridges of rocks, atretehing downwards, 
and having considerable chasms between them, inavhich 
the icy covering of the summit disappears, while forming 
glaciers of great extent. Several of these rocky ridges 
and chasms filled with ice lay betu’cen us and the side 
of the mountain which we were striving to reach : wo 
got successfully over the first ridge, as well as the 
beautiful glacier immediately sueceediug it. When we 
arrived on the top of the second ridge, Sahiik too lost 
tlie courage to proceed further: his limbs, frozen tlie 
preceding niglit, liad not yet recovered their natural 
glow, and the icy region towards which lie saw us 
rushing, in breathless haste, seemed to him to hold out 
little hope of warmth and comfort: so, of our attendants, 
the one was obyged to stay behind from the heat, the 
other from the frost. M. Schiemann alone, though (piite 
iiuinitiated in hardships of this kind, yet never lost the 
heart and spirit to stay at my side; but, witli youthful 
vigour and manly endurance, be sluarod in all the 
fatigues and dangers, which soon accumulated to an 
extraordinary extent. Before the eyes of the tarrying 
yiiger, we crossed over the second glacier, which lay 
before us, and ascended the third ridge; faking an 
obli(|ue direction upwards, we reached, at the back of it, 
and at an elevation of 13,954 feet, the lower edge of the 
ice, whieli continues witliout interruption from this 
1 oint to the summit. 

Now, then, the business was to mount this steep, 
covered with eternal winter. To do so in a direct lino 
was a thing impossible for two human beings, although 
the inclination ^d not quite amount to thirty degrees. 
We therefore determined to go obliquely upwards on 
the slope, till we gainecl a long craggy ri(igc. which 
. stretches .a great way up towards the summit, and slight 
indications of which may be scon on the left side of the 
mouDtiun, in the sketch made from St. James's, as (veil 
as in that from Syrbaghan. This wc succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing, by cutting with our staffs regular hollows in 
the ice, on which my a thin coat of newly fallen snow, 
too weak to give our footsteps the requisite firmness. 
In this way we at last got upon the ridge, and went 
along it, ftvoured by a deeper drift of the fresh snow, 
directly towards tlie uummit. 

Although it might have cost us great exertions, yet it 
18 probable that on this occasion wo could have ret^dicd, 
contrary to all expectations, Uic lofty aim of our wishes: 
but our day’s labour had been severe; and as it was 
thme o’closk ii^ the afternoon, it was time for us to 
consider where we should find a resting-place for the 
coining night.' We had reached nearly the furthest end 
vldge, and an elevation of 15,400 feet above 
wio sm; or about the elevation of the summit of Mont 
Blanc; and yet the head of Ararat, disUnctiy marked 
oak reoe to a conaidetable height above na 1 do not 


believe that them existed any iiisupeniblc obstacle to 
our further advance upwards; but the few horns of 
daylight which still remained to us for climbiug to the 
summit, would have been more than expended in 
accomplishing this oljject; find there, on the top, we 
should not have foumf a rock to shelter us during the 
night, to say nothing of our scanty supply of food, 
which had not been caleulabed for so protracted nu 
excursion. 

Satisfied with the result, and with having ascertained 
that the mountain was by ho means wholly tuaccessiblo' 
on this side, and having mado our Iiaromctrical observa¬ 
tions, wo itimcd about ami imuiodiately foil into a 
danger which we never dreamt of iu asixmding. For, 
wliilo the footing is generally loss sure in dcscooiHiig a 
mountain than in .ascending it, at the same time it is 
extremely difficult to restrain one's self and to tread 
with the requisite caution, wlicn looking from above 
upon such a uniform surfipio of ice and siios', as spread 
from beneath our feet to Uio distance of two-thirds of a 
mile without intcmiption, ami on which, if wc happened 
to slip and fall, there u'as nothing to prevent our rapidly 
.shooting downwards, except the angular fragments of 
rock wbioh bounded the region of ice. The danger licra 
lies more in wimt of habit than iu real difficulty. T’oo 
active spirit of my young friend, now engaged in liis 
first mountain journey, and adiosc strength and cuurago 
u'cro well aide to cope with Imrdor trials, w?s yet 
luiablu to withstand this: I reading incautiously, ho loll; 
but, as he was about twenty paces behind me, I limj 
time to strike my staff before me in the icc as deep as 
it would go, to plant my foot firmly on my excelleut 
many-polntod ice shoc, ami, while my rigdit Iiaiid grasped 
the stair, to ciilcli M. Scliicmnnu witli my left, as ho was 
sliding liy. My position was good, and resisted the 
impetus of his fall; but the tic of the iec-slme, alihuugh 
so strong that it appeared to bo of a piece with the sole, 
gave way with the strain: tlie straps were cut througli 
as if with .a knife, and, unable to support the double 
weight on the bare solo, 1 also fell. if. Schicuuum, 
rfdliug against two sloiics, caino to a stoppage, with 
little injury, sooner tliau myself; tlie dislauco over 
wliicli T was liurried almost uucouseiously, was little 
.sliort of a quarter of a mile, ami ended in the debris of 
lava, not fur from the border of I ho glacier. 

in this distmter, the tube of my liarometcr was broken 
to pieces; my chrotiouioler was opened, and sprinkled 
with my lilood; tlio other things whieli 1 had in my 
pockets were Ihmg out iiy the centrifugal motion, as 1 
rolled down ; imt 1 was not myself seriously hurt, da 
soon iw we luul reeoverad from our first fright, and had 
thanked God for our preservation, wc looked about for 
tlie mo.st important of our scattered articles, and then 
resumed our journey down. Wc crossed a small glacier 
by cuttiug steps in it; ami soon after, from tho top of 
the lidgc beyond it, wo lieard witli joy the voice of our 
worthy .''iihuk, who liiid bad the sagacity to look for 
and await our return in this spot. In his company wo 
liod at least the satisfaction of passing the night in the 
region oftgrass, to the dry heaps of which, being always 
chilly, he set fire, in order to wann liiiiiself. On tiie 
third day, about ten o'clock in tho muruiug, w'O- reached 
onr dear monastery, where wc refreshed ourselves with 
juicy peaches and a good breaklast, Imt took special 
care not to let a syllable escape us, while anmug the 
Armenians, respecting our unlucky falls; as tlicy would 
not liave failed to discover therein the divine punish¬ 
ment of our rash attempt to arrive at the summit; 
access to wliicli, from the time of Noah, has been for¬ 
bidden to mortals by a divine decree; for all (lie Arme¬ 
nians are firmly persuaded that Noah’s ark remains to 
this vciy day on the top of Ararat, and that, in order to 
ensure its prcsen'ation, no human being is allowed to 
approach it. 
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PALM LEAVES. 


Oriental Tales, selected from various Sources. 

V. BABA ABDOOLtAH J OB, COVETOUSNESS PUNISHED. 

IN the times of old,it was customary for the caliphs 
of Persia to perambulate their capitals by night in 
disguise, that they might see and near what passed 
among the people. One night the Caliph Harouu 
el Rashed went forth on his evening patrole, accom¬ 
panied by his Vizier JaafiBer; and as they passed 
over the oridge of Bagdad, they tvere accosted by 
an old blind beggar, who solicited their charity. 
The Caliph stopped to put a piece of gold into his 
hand, and then passed on. But the beggar in¬ 
stantly caught him by the arm, and said, “ My 
friend, I thank you for your charity, but I must 
request you to confer a furtlier favour on me, by 
giving me a blow on my face, as a punishment for 
my jsm.” ■ The Caliph, surjirised at this strange 
request, tried to escape from the old man’s grasp; 
but the more he struggled, the more closely the 
old man clung to him. The Caliph remonstrated, 
and, in spite of the beggar’s entreaties, he reso¬ 
lutely refused to comply with this preposterous 
request. The old man, hnding all his efforts were 
vain, at length said, “ Sir, forgive my boldness and 
importunity; for I cannot receive your charity on 
any other conditions, since I have bound myseu by 
an oath not to receive any alms unless my bene¬ 
factor will also inflict this punishment upon me.” 
On hearing this, the Caliph gave him a slight blow, 
and passed on. Then, turning to the Vizier, he 
said, “ Jaaflier, do you know the meaning of this 
strange fancy ? ” The Vizier replied, “ I know not, 
sire; but I have no doubt the man has some good 
reason for making such a singular request.” “ I 
must know what it is,” replied the Caliph; “ go 
back, therefore, tell him who I am, and say that I 
command him to come to the palace to-morrow at 
mid-day.” The Vizier obeyed the command of 
the Caliph, and they continued their rambles, and 
fell in with one or two other singular adventures 
(which we may relate at some future period), and 
returned to the palace. 

On the following day, the blind beggar made his 
appearance at the palace; and on being ushered 
into the presence of the Caliph, he prostrated him¬ 
self before him, and earnestly solicited pardon for 
his conduct on the previous evening. 'J’he Caliph 
bade him rise, assuring him that he freely forgave 
all that had passed, and said, “ I commanded you to 
come to my palace, that I might ascertain the cause 
of your, singular conduct.” 

“ Commander of the faithful,” replied the blind 
man, “ I will briefly relate to you my hisfipry, that 
you may see 1 have suffleient reason for iiiflicUng 
this punishment upon myself. My name is Baba 
Abdoollah. I was bom m the city of Bagdad, of 
respectable parents, who died w'hen I was but a 
youth, leaving me a small fortune, with which I 
embarked in business. By diligence and economy 
I soon became rich enough to purchase eighty 
camels, with which 1 traded to various parte 
of your Majesty's dominions. As my wealth in¬ 
creased, the desire of becoming richer increased 
also. One day, as 1 w'as returnmg fromBussorah, 
whither I had conveyed some articles of merchan¬ 
dise, I halted in a shady place to allow my camels 
to rest and graze. While I was sitting watching 
my camels, a Dervise came by; and on seeing me 
he saluted me, and sat down by my side. I then ^ 


produced some provisions, and invited him to par¬ 
take. During our repast we conversed on a variety 
of topics, and at length the Dervise told me that he 
knew of a spot, not farfVom where we were sitting, 
in which there was such an immense treasnre of 
gold and jewels, that all my camels m^ht be laden 
therewith, without sensibly diminishing it. This 
intelligence filled me with surprise and joy; and 
hoping to secure these treasures to mytelf, I said 
to the Dervise, * As you have no means of carrying 
any considerable portion of this treasure away, I will 
give you one of my camels to lade for yourself, if 
you will conduct me to the place where it is hid.’ 
The Dervise, seeing my detestable covetoumess, 
replied, * 1 should be a fool indeed to show you 
this inexhaustible wealth on such terms. Tlie very 
least I can require is to share it equally with you; 
if, therefore, yon will give me forty of your camels, 
I will conduct you to the place forthwith.' Galling 
though this proposition was, I found that I must 
either accede to it, or rolbquish all hope of pos¬ 
sessing the treasure, yvhich my covetous mind could 
not do; I therefore assented, rose up, and gave 
him forty of my camels, and we started off on our 
expedition. After travelling for some time, we 
arrived at a range of mountains, through a narrow 
pass of which wo entered into a valley. Here Uie 
Dervise bade me stop, and prepare the cameh' 
for loading. Whilst I was busily engaged in ar¬ 
ranging them, the Dervise kindled a fire, and used 
some cabalistic words and signs, when suddenly the 
mountain opened, and disclosed, to my astonished 
and enraptured gaze, a magnificent palace, into 
which we entered. In every part of this spacious 
building were large heaps of gold, and all kinds of 
precious stones. Regardless of the" beauty of the 
palace, I set to work at once to fill my bags with 
these valuable treasures; and my companion did 
the like, until all our camels were heavily laden. 
The Dervise then took a small box containing some 
unctuous matter, and put it into his bosom.' After 
which we retired from the palace, and the Dervise 
closed the mountain in the same manner as he bad 
opened it. I was astonished at what I had 
seen, but was so overjoyed in the possession of 
such treasures, that I asked no questions. We 
then left the valley by the same narrow pass 
through which we had entered. On coming into the 
open plain, I thanked my benefactor for his kind¬ 
ness, and saluted him; we then parted, he to go to 
Bussorah, and I to Bagdad. Although 1 had forty 
camels loaded with riches, my covet^s spirit was 
not satisfied; I began to repent of having given 
the others to the Dervise, and, forgetting that with¬ 
out his aid I should have had no treasures, I re¬ 
solved to attempt to regain possession of them. I 
forthwith stopped my camels, rode after the Dervise, 
and soon overtook him. He immediately halted, 
and said, ‘ What brings you here, brother!' * Re¬ 
gard for your happiness,' I replied; ‘for knowing 
you to be a man unacquainted with the busmess of 
the world, and fearing that the care of forty camels 
would be most irksome to you, 1 am come to ask 
you to let me haye ten more, that I may relieve 
you from your burden.' * Well,’ said he, ‘ I find that 
forty is a larger number than I can manage, I will 
therefore give you ten.’ This unexpected success 
encouraged me to be still more importunate, till at 
length I prevailed on the kind Dervise to restore 
all my camels. ‘Take them,’ stud he; 'but re¬ 
member that if we do not make good use of riches. 
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God often takes them away agiun.’ This admoni¬ 
tion was lost upon me, for so completely had 
avaiioe got possessiou of my soul, that I was not 
satisfied with the riches I now possessed, but ] 
even coveted the box of unraent vmich the Dervise 
bad brought from the puace, supposing that it 
most j^ossess some great virtues. After many 
protestations of gratitude, I had the audacity to 
ask my friend to give me the box, and to explain 
to me the virtues of the unguent. The Dervise 
immediately took it from his bosom, and gave it 
me, saying,' Take it, and be content: that unguent 
possesses such wonderful properties, that if you rub 
a little on your left eye, it will enable you tq sec all 
the treasures hid in the bowels of the earth; but if 
it touches your right eye, it will blind you at once.’ 
He had no sooner said ^is than I applied some to 
my left eye, and immediately I saw such a profu¬ 
sion of riches, that I was almost bewildered. This 
enchanting spectacle excited my covetous spirit; 
and it occurrra to me, that if the effect on one eye 
was BO extraordinary, it would be still more won- 
derftd if the unguent was applied to both eyes; for 
I could not believe that what had exalted the 
powers of vision in one could destroy the sight of 
the other. I said to the Dervise, ‘ You must be 
joking, when you tell me that this unguent will 
blind me if applied to the right eye.’ He replied, 

‘ I have told you the truth: it will most certainly 
have that effect, if you ever app^y it.' I would 
not, however, believe him, but, deaf to all his re¬ 
monstrances, urged him most vehemently to apply 
it to my right eye. At length, being overcome by 
importunity, he complied with my request; and 
lo! to my sorrow, I found that his words were too 
i true, for I became totally blind. I now perceived 
the misery to which my insatiable desire of riches 
had reduced me, and I earnestly implored the 
Dervise to pardon my obstinacy, and once more 
restore me to sight. ‘ Miserable, covetous wretch!' 
exclaimed the Dervise; ‘you might have been 
happy aud prosperous as a merchant, had you 
been satisfied with your condition. I put you in 
possession of great nches, as a trial of your virtue; 
and you have shown yoxirself to be unworthy of 
them. If you had taken my advice, you would 
have escaped tliis calamity. You have what you 
deserve; and as you knew not how to make a 
right use of the nches which were given to you, 
they are now taken from you, and shall be given 
to some persons more gratefiil and deserving than 
yourself’ He then left me to bewail my fate, 
and I should have perished with hunger, had it 
f not been for a caravan passing near where I was, 

; the merchants in which took compassion on me, 

I a^ carried me to Bagdad, where I nave since sub- 
I sist^ on the bounty of the charitable; and, as a 
I punishment for my folly and covetousness, I have 
I roade every person inflict a smart blow upon me.” 

I Baba AbdooUah having finished his story, the 
I Caliph said: “ Your folly and wickedness was 
great indeed; and I am glad to find that you arc 
iwt only sensible of it, but also sorry for it; I'shall 
therrfore order you a small pension during the 
remainder of your life; and I hope you have so 
profited by past experience, that you will hence- 
* grateful and happy man.” 

AbdooUah prostrated himself before the 
throne, and thanked the Caliph for his generous 
TOwaty. He lived some years, a contented and 
: “ftppy man. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS, 

FROM 

JE.\.N I-AUI. RJCMTER, 


“ Of differing themes tlie veering song was mixed.” 


The distant village-clock struck midnight, min- 

f liiig as it were with the ever-pealing tone of old 
eternity. The forms of my buried ones ding 
coldly around my soul. 1 walked in silence through 
little villages, and close by the churchyards; be¬ 
yond them, where crumbled cofliu-boards, that the 
earth had just up-cast, were glimmering, while the 
once beaming eyes that had lain in them had moul¬ 
dered into grey dust. Cold thought I dutch not 
like a chill spectre at my heart. I look up to the 
sky, and an unbroken, never-ending chain stretches 
its golden links hither and thither, above and be¬ 
low ; and all is life, and warmth, and light—all is 
God-like, or God. 

When, in your last hour (think of this), all 
faculty in the broken spirit shall fade away, and 
sink into inanity—imagination, thought, effort, 
enjoyment—then will the flower of belief, which 
blossoms even in the night, rcmuiti to refresh you 
with its fragrance in the bust darkness. 

Wc learn our virtue.s from the bosom friends 
who love us; our faults from the enemy who hates 
us. Wc caunot easily discover our real form from 
a friend. He is a mirror, on which the warmth of 
our breath impedes the clearness of the reflection. 

The poet resembles the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, for whom every star inu.st rise and sot. The 
>hilosopher is like the dweller at the poles, who 
)eholds only the stars of his pole in parallel circles, 
but never sees them rise or set. 

According to Democritus, Truth lies at the bot¬ 
tom of a well, the depth of which, alas! gives but 
little hope of release. To be sure, one advantage 
is derived from this, that the water serves for a 
mirror, in which Truth may bo reflected. I have 
heard, however, that some philosophers, in seeking 
for truth to pay homage to her, have seen their own 
image and adored it instead. 

Oh, could I teach my emotions a more intelligible 
language, or give the image of my fancy more de¬ 
fined lineaments! Time is never so uicndly to 
man as in youth. Time shortens to youth the 
present by little joys which lay such gentle hold on 
the young heart, joys which no fear dims, and no 
remorse destroys, whose approach is not barred 
out by caution, and whose departure is smoothed 
by fresher and dearer joys that succeed. Alas 1 
often when I am tossed on the waves of doubt, or 
suiibr from some adverse fortune, when my heart 
pmes in vain for the embrace of a friend, when the 
consciousness of my faults leaves me dissatisfied 
with myself, how eagerly do I turn to the ever 
fresh joys of my youth! 1 forget all; I am deaf to 
the turmoil of the present; I extricate myself from 
all these painftil thoughts, and clasp to my longing 
arms the past, with all its soft and beautcons 
colouring.. Now to my glowing imagination arises 
once more the same moon to which m^ boyish eve 
so often turned, to find in its spots full scope tor 
the pencil of young creative fiuicy; and now 1 
stand in the home of my childhood, and look from 
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the window abroad upon the winter’s storm; the 
gathering snow-flakes heralded to my hopes the 
near approach of merry Christmas; and welcome 
were the visible tokens of the cold, which were to 
me the promise of my father’s tales by the warm 
fire-side. My mother! unhappy is the man for 
whom his own mother has not made all other 
mother^ venerable! Bat my pen paints far worse 
than my fancy ;• the latter creates joys more easily 
than the former con express them. 

It is an old saying, “ What is born to be a nettle 
stings vouhg.” This was hot the case with me. I 
am called a satirist, and yet I do not recollect an 
early inclination to satire; I manifested father a 
degree of sensibility that was inconsistent with at 
least a certain kind of satire. One might have 
thought sugar would have spoiled my teeth j but if 
the grape be very sweet, it yields sour wine, which 
at last turns to vinegar. Thus my sensibility first 
cbanged into bitter declamatory invective, some¬ 
what like that of Rousseau, and afterwards into cool 
irony. Tims is the satire of men of mneh feeling ve¬ 
hement, bitterj declamatory; as, for instance, Pope, 
Young, Rousseau: cold, on the contrary, and there¬ 
fore ironical, is it with those who are not noted for 
very soft hearts, such as Voltaire and Swift. Between 
both these w'o may place Addison; who had feeling, 
which, however, adapted itself to irony. Too bene¬ 
volent for biting irony, and too little of a poet for 
hard blows, he smiles philant’iropieally, and touches 
playfully rather than stabs. 

'Phe poet, when out of the sphere of his enthu¬ 
siasm, IS inanimate: he resembles the birds whose 
featliers shine most in flight. 

My inclination to clearness of conception, is en¬ 
gaged in perpetual strife with my desire to give 
myself up to the Warmth of my fancy. Now, I 
w ould gladly be all heart, and now all head. But 
I am most n contradiction to myself, when I obey 
only the ardent impulses of the former. Hence, 
I often advance opinions, the groundlessness of 
which I myself perceive, but in favour pf which 
my heart is prepossessed. How often do I envy 
those from whom an ever-active imanuation hides 
the weakness of the thoughts which warm, and 
inspire them, and make them happy 1 At times, 
by the power of imagination, I am worked up into 
an enthusiasm for some darling opinion, which 
carries cool reason away with it. I like to indulge 
in these flights of fancy most of all when in the 
company of others ; and I seek to impart to them 
my own ardour. I often defend to others, what I 
do not myself really believe. Yet, I am po hypo¬ 
crite in this; I do but hide my head, and uncover 
my heart. 

A man full of compliment, is a dedication; a 
man full of Icanimg, is a register. 

Tacitus, when clothing his thoughts, cut the 
cloth too short. 

Wouldst thou treasure up the relics of thy friend? 
There are those that more closely belong to liim 
than the bones tbou hast laid iii the grave; namely, 
every page upon which he has left to thee a part 
of hirasellj a portion of his intellectual being, of 
his soul. 

Of all that I have lost on earth of youth and joy, 

I regret nothing so much as the loss of the ideal 
I. had formed of all. 


POPULAR YEAR-Bboit 
January 25.—Conhmloit Of S>. Vaitl. 

'Phis festival was instituted in the year 813. 

Prognostications of the weather, &c., for the 
whole year» were formerly drawn from the appear¬ 
ance of this day. An Old proverb says,— 

“ U the day of S. Peal be elesr. 

Then shall betide a hs^y year; 

If it do chance to sno# ot rain. 

Then shall be dear oil Mi^ of groin 
But If the vind be then aloft, 
tVan ahail vex tbia ivalm full oft; 
r And if the cloudr matce dark the sky, 
j , Both neat arid fowl this y^ar shall die." 

In the “ Shepherd’s Almanack,” for 1676, among 
the observations on the rndith of January, occurs 
the following:—“ Some say that, if, on the 12th of 
January, the snn shines; it foreshows much wind. 
Others predict by S. Paul’s-day; saying, if the suu 
shine, it betokens a good year; if it rain or snow, 
indifferent; if misty. It predicts great' dearth; if it 
thunder, great winds, and death of people that 
year.” 

A singular ceremony was formeriy observed, 
in .S. Paul’s Cathedral, bn this festival, and on the 
anniversary of S, Paul’s ntaftyrdom, the 29t.h of 
June. In 1274, the dean and chapter of S. Paul’." 
granteil twenty-two acres of land, part of their 
manor of Wesdey, in Essex, to Sir William Baud, 
Knight, for the purpose of being enclosed by bbi 
within the park of Curiugham; in consideration 
whereof, he undertook to bring them, on the feast 
of the Conversion of S. Paul, in winter, a good 
doe, seasonable and sweet, and upon the feast 
of the Commemoration of S. Paul, in summer, a 
good buck, and offer the same to be divided among 
the canons resident; the doe to be brought by one 
man, at the hour of procession, and, through the 

S rocession, to the high altar, and the bringcr to 
ave nothing; the buck to be brought, by all his 
men, in like manner, and they to bo paid twelve 
pence only, by the chamberlain of the church, and 
no more to be required. For the performance of 
this annual present of vcnison,be charged his lands 
and bound his heirs; and, twenty-seven years after¬ 
wards, his SOB, Sir Walter, confirmed the grant. 
The observance of tliis ceremony as to the buck 
was in this mannerrTbe buck being brought up 
to the steps of the high altar at the hour of pro¬ 
cession, and the dean and chapter beiyig vested in 
their copes, with garlands of roses bn ineit heads, 
they sent the boefy of the buck tp be baked; and, 
having fixed the head on a pole, caused it to be 
home before the cross, in thetf procession within 
the church, until they issiled out of the West door. 
Then the keeper that brought it blew “ the death 
of the buck,” and then tnb homers that were 
about the city answered him in like manner. Fur 
this the dean and chapter gave each man fourpence 
in money and his diniicr, and the keeper that 
brought it was allowed, during his abode there, 
meat, drink, and lod^ng, at the dean and chapter’s 
charges, and five shulinn in money at his depar¬ 
ture, together with a loaf of bread, with the figure 
of S. Paul on it. The granters of the venison 
also presented to S. Paul’s Cathedral two special 
suits of vestments, to be Worn by the de^ on 
these two flestivals; the one. being eihbroiddred 
with bucks, the other with docs. 
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<tount anU tJie S'pfljer. 


From the German, bij 3. M. 


A Pbbkohmak onoej of noble birth, 
l)e Lauzun WM ^ race, 

Had gain’d, for many a noble deed, 

Hie Bovereign's envy aa his meed— 

A dungeon and aisgrace. 

And now, within its depths immured, 
lie pined, as in the tomb: 

No blessed daylight on him shone. 

Save when at noontide from his throne 
The sunbeams pierced the gloom. 

There silence still as death prevail’d, 

, And deeper horror shod; 

Had not the owl’s discordant note 
Oft banish’d sleep, he might liave thought 
The whole creation dead. 


With joy o’erflowod his heart lo sec 
That he was not alone ; 

Even man of yore, so loved and soiiglil. 
Had ne'er suen pleasure to him brought 
As in his aspect shone. 

For hours he’d ga/.c upon her tolls, 

So artfully design’d; 

While line on line, in union met. 

She added, to complete the net 
Around her victims twined. 

Sometimes the creature's wilos ho mark d, 
Conceal'd within her lair, 

Watching the insects as thej' fell 
Within ttic meshes of her cell. 

Then rushing on them there. 


No kindly tones or friendly voice 
Their soothing accents bore; 

The only sounds were sounds of pain. 

The iron clanking of his chain. 

And grating prison-door. 

The gaoler's looks agreed too well 
With such a dreadful place; ‘ 

With cruelty and scorn they gloiFd, 

And every evil passion show'd 
That marks his fallen race. 

The art that speeds ohr thoughts afar— 
Ohi boon tmt fills with bliM! 

Even in a dungeon but to count 
The weary days, their slow amount— 

He waa denied even this! 

How sad and heavy on his heart 
Press’d misery the while! 

Starved in his best affections, more 
Than death itseif, he felt how sore 
The loss of friendship's smile. 

Once, when with deep despondency 
His bosom was onprest. 

He sprang from off his cheerless bed, 
■find round and round the walls survey'd, 
Thai held their weary guest. 

There in a comer ho espied 
A si>ider in her nook ; 

No living thing for many a year 
Had ventured to approach so near, 
Mistroslhil of hu look. 


And now he saw her as in sport 
Her flimsy labours ply; 

In middle of her airy seat 
llctrcating next, prepared lo greet 
Her visitant the fly. 

He spoke to lier as if she knew 
To answer or to ask; 

Whene'er she span with right good will. 
He praised the industry and skill , 
Spent on her cunning task. 

To Itring her food he often plann’d. 

On deeds of kindness bent; 

And if a gnat e'er chanced to stray 
Within his grasp, the welcome prey 
Soon told from whom 'twas sent. 

Such kindness moved the spider so, 

Slio span an airy thread, 

From where her dormitory stood, 

Down to the hand that brought her food, 
And daily from It fed. 

Tims joy once more revisited 
His heart, so long opprest ; 

To him the spider was a friend 
In whom all soft affections blend, 

To cheer the aching breast. 

The surly gaoler wondering saw 
His prisoner’s alter’d mien; 

No longer grief and dark despair 
Sat on nis brow; a happy air 
In every look was seen. 
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And throagli tho koy-hole peering now 
The gaoler could Iwholdj 
“ Ah, I" thought he, with navage smile, 

« Does this fool’s play your thonj^to hegullel 
The spider's days are told 1” * 

And entering in, he cried, with look 
Of Ill-suppressed delight, 

“ A spider, see!” and in a breath 
He crush’d the animal to death 
Before the prisoner’s sight. 

As if a dagger at his heart 
Had struck a deadly blow. 

The count in wild amazement shriek'd, 
While thus the wretch his vengeance wreak’d 
On such a worthless foe. 

Oh, how Do Lauzun’s fury boil’d 
To avenge his favourite's doom! 

Alas! the iron fetters’ band 
Was stronger than his lifted hand. 

And chain’d him to his tomb. 

The murderer went his gloomy way. 

With fiendish pleasure fill’d; 

His mocking laughter, echoed back 
Along tho prison’s secret track. 

The count with horror thrill'd. 

" My only friend—my all,” he cried, 

" Lies crush’ll beneath your feet!” 

. Time’s gentle hand his grief repress’d; 

But ho who hears still feels his breast 
With hate and pity beat. 


CHURCH BELLS.* 

[U. K. c.] 

Thk blended voice of inoming bells 
Steals up the southern lea; 

Of wedded hearts the tale it tells. 

And bridal gaiety. 

Again 1 hoar a pensive peal. 

The chime of a dying hour; 

Bit strain methinks it is to steal 
From a grey sea-side tower. 

And, hark 1 there was a note of woe 
From the grey tower, that sigh’d; 
Who hath not heard it, faint and low, 

' And felt that one hath died 1 
But who hath taught his constant heart, 
, From this strange melody. 

Since joy, and time, and friends depart. 
That life is vanity ? 


i^^sceUaneoue. 


'■ I liave here made only a nosegay of culled flovera, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tics 
them."—Jtrontoiyns. 

INTBBESTiaO AKBCDOTE. 

Soso days since, a widow, keeping a well-known book¬ 
stall near the Pont Bt>. Miulicl, was addressed by an old 
man, to whom his load of wretchedness seemed a heavier 
burthen than even that of his years. From beneath an 

(I) See engraving, page SC9, 


old tattered garment the stooping man drew forth a 
thick volume, tom and stained by long use ,- and offer¬ 
ing it to tho book-dealer, said;—" Intrinsically this « 
worth a mere nothing; R had a value to me, however; 
but I have not the courage to let myself die of my 
hunger,—so give mo/or it wliat you will.” The volume 
in question was the History of Astronomy amongst all 
Nations, by Bailly; and, in its worn out condition, w-ss 
dear at 50 centimes:—but the female merchant, pitying 
its owner’s destitution, gave him q iriinc; and the latter 
immediately entering a baker’s shop, brought out a 
portion of a loaf, and sat down to eat it solitarily by the 

river's side. M. Q- , a canon of Notre Dame and 

haunter of the book-stalls in this neighbourhood, lunl 
been a witness of the scene; and taking up the book 
when the old man was gone, he found on the reveise of 
the title-page the following lines, firmly traced, but 
whose ink had assumed the colour of rust:—“ My young 
friend, 1 am condemned to dieat this hour to-morrow 
I shall be no more. 1 leave you friendless in the w'orld 
—in a time of dreadful trot&le i and that is one of my 
bitterest griefs. 1 had proiitisedto bo a father to you;— 
God wills that my promise shall not be performed. 
Take this volume as th^ pledge of my earnest love—and 
keep it in melnory of mo—Baiuv.” Deeply affected 
by this one record of such varied miseries, at the oppo¬ 
site extremes of fifty years, the canon flung two francs 
to the merchant for her bargain,—and hastened with it 
to the old man, of whom he had not for a moment lost 
sight. From the latter he learned that he was the 
natural son of a person of high rank; had been, after 
his father's death, the pupil and almost the adopted 
child of Bailly; and that, on tho eve of his death, tlic 
illustrious martyr sent to him this copy of the woik 
which, in 1784, had opbned to himself the doors of llie 
Academy. This unfortunate pupil of an unfortunate 
master, after having been long engaged in the businc.ss 
of public instruction, had been attacked by illness, whic’a 
compelled him to resign his functions; and had sinre 
been gradually sinking into the state of destitution, 
under whose gnawing promptings he had turned the last 
gift of his friend ami benctactor into bread. The canon 
took the old man to his home; and has since laboured 
successfully to procure his admission into the hospital 
of Laroehcfuucauld—where the remainder of his days 
are sure, at least, of temporal comforts. 

COLMAN THE VOOKOER. 

C’ouiAN, when n boy at school, having, together with 
one of his class foUoivs, been guilty of the unusual 
crime of getting through a certain portion of his studies 
in a marvellous creditable manner, the two received, as 
s reward, permission, if they obo^^l^^o omit writing 
their usual evening's exercise. "master going 

out, Colman said to hiji cojqiradc, " w'hat shall we 
do?” The other replied, " CHi, I shall write my exor¬ 
cise, shan’t you?” " On the contrary,” replied Ma.stcr 
George, “ 1 shall oxorelse my ri^it.” 


Erratum. —In " Some Aocoont of « retnacksiilo Organ,” in 
No. X., jiflMtm, for " Gmwn,” read “araan.’' ■ 

The poem of the " deggar’i Caitle,” in No. VI., was extractc-l 
flrom a vojiime, entitled “ The Tribute.” Tbii achnowledginciit 
was accidentally omitted. 
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the walls of an ancient 
abbey. The one was a 
noble youth, the other a 
j fair maid; not monk and 
nun, though they lingered 
on holy ground, but pure 
lovers—Lionel, a bold esquire, and Constance, his 
'Ctrothed. We will not repeat their converse, for 


1 he language of love is chiefly sweet to those 
who speak it; theirs, moreover, was low, and 
overheard of none; and was long, for it lasted 
from sunset till the abbey bell tolled for compline. It 
w'a.s then tliat they first spoke aloud. 

I “ Constance,” said the youth, “ thou knowest how 
1 willingly I would make this meeting longer, hut there 
i may be sore trials in store for me to-night, and 1 must 
not omit to pray for succour.” 

“ And I, Lionel,” the maiden replied, " who have 
often asked a blessing on thy actions in the l>attle'fioid, 
must not be more negligent when thou mayst hare, 
perhaps, to deal with the powers of darkness.” 

So saying, they entered the church togcflicr, and dc- 
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voutly joined in the pnijcra which terminate thehvbonw 
of the day. But when the last prayer was sahl, the 
maiden left the church alone, for her lover had beeu aBm- 
moned froia'another land to be dabbed a hni^t by a 
great earl in England, and this night he wa* to watch 
his anus in 'the church. As soon as the other w’orehip- 
pei-s had retired, Lionel was summomfd- by a priest to 
, confession; he was not long so engaged, for he liad few 
of the vices of his age, and, after a few words of exhor¬ 
tation and instniction, was left quite alone. It was 
St. Michaers Eve, and a light burned before St. Michael’s 
altar, and hero Lionel's arms were piled, beside which 
he kneeled, resolved to j)a.ss the night thus in medita¬ 
tion and prayer. His sword w'as all that he was allowed 
to retain of his armour, and, setting it upright, with its 
bare point on the j)avemeut before him, he clasped his 
hands upon its cro.SB-hilt. 

The thoughts of a young man so shortly to be ad¬ 
mitted to the honour of knighthood should be high and 
holy, full of hope and aiiihitiuii, and such were Lionel's ; 
yet, when ho lia<l kneeled for near an hour in his light 
garments on the cold stones, the gloom of the chureli 
striking cold to his very hones, and its silence weighing 
on his spirits, it must be owned that he wished his vigil 
at an end, and longed for (he light of day. .\nxious, 
however, lo stifle all unworthy thouglits, he closed his 
eyes, and repeated in seei’et some of llie prayers the good 
monks had taiiglit liim. He prayed for the church, his 
king, for the riglitfiil cause in war, ami for his own pro¬ 
tection through the night, nor diti he forget to name 
he.r who was far dearer to him than himself. While ho 
was thus ocmqiicd, he heard a footfall close behind him. 
Lionel feared no man by daylight and in the open field, 
and his heart was stout under all rlaugers wlial.soever, 
but this sound made it beat very quick, for he liad been 
taught that a Candidate fur knighthood must, expect 
strange trials during ids vigils. Yet he opened not his 
eyes even till his prayers were finished, ancl (ids cxenriso 
of resolution doubled liis courage for the expected gji- 
counter. ‘When he did at length look up, lie .saw I hat 
ha was indeed no longer akme. -V man of oli.sequious 
mien stood Wore him, clad in the garb of a servitor or 
lay-brother of the aldiey, and bearing on his ann a rich 
mantle of furs, and a velvet eaj) rising from a diadem of 
gold. His voice was lunnldo and soft, as he ttddre.s.scd 
Lionel by a title to which he had yet no claim. 

“ Sir Knight! for so I vail thee, since thy liravcry ami 
virtue have made thee one long since in all Imt the 
name,—thou followcst this form too rigidly. This thin 
apparel and these cold stones arc for men wlio have 
many sins to he quit of bel'ore they may take the vow.s 
of knighthood upon them; with tlieo it is not so, and 
the lord abbot has sent time this mantle and this cap 
to guard thee from the eliill air, and bids thee seat 
thyself in the knights' stalls, where thou wilt bo more 
comfortably lodged." 

It has boon already said t.hat the church was at this 
hoiu: cold and comfortless, and that Lionel's vigil, inured 
as he was to hardships, was yet a paiuful one; it was no 
cause for wonder, therefore, that he felt for a moment 
disposed to accept the warm g.arinouts which his visitor 
held out to him, atid to seek the shelter of the knights’ 
stalls. But better tlioiiglits came to his aid. “Ami 
not,” he said to himself. “ the huml)le.st of Christ’s sol¬ 
diers, and shall I shrink from a few hours' hardsliip, 
and he too proud for this humble posture? How then 
shall 1 he fit for the life of danger and diliicuUy which 
a true knight destines for himself!” He refused not the 
gift in words, for he had hoen charged to keep a silent 
watch, but motioned tl)e servitor away, m.adc the sign 
of the cross on his breast, and with closed eyes repeated 
a versicle for support. His visitor was gone before he 
had again opened his eyes, and Lionel felt an inward 
ooaaeiouaness that he had ha<l to deal with a spiritual 
being. The thought struck him with awe, yet his suc¬ 
cessful resistance emboldened him, and he continued his 
vigil with a lighter and more steadfast heart tlmn before. 


i But fiis trial was not at an end. Though the servitor 
himself had departed, the rich mantle and preeiou.s 
; diadem were left on the floor beside bis own armour, 

' and with them 'a bag heavy with gold coin. 'Hicy 
! showed fair contrasted with his own poor armour, anil 
I the c.squire did not without reflection stmuount 
I new temptation. “ It would have been foul pride,” he 
i thought, “ to have Worn the garb, and sat in the scat 
of knighthood, whije I am yet a lowly- esquire ; but to¬ 
morrow- will see me as true a knight as the richest in 
the land, yet in such mean armour that tlie very heralds 
will think it lost labour to cry ‘ largesse ’ for one who 
has so little for himself. This gold is freely offered, and 
I will, at least, with its aid, elotlie myself in fair bright 
armour on the morrow-. Yet,” lie added, “ I will do 
mdhing without tlio counsel of Heaven.” Accordingly, 
he betook himself again to prayer, and so tborougliiy 
was the temptation conipiercd by it, that he now lookcsl 
on his own battered but tnisty mail, tried in many 
tights, as more precious than the richest enamelled 
suit. ' 

.\nothcr hour of dreary solitude had passed, when lie 
suddenly- felt a warm hand laid on his neck. He 
started, and, looking round,..Ixiheld the fairest w-omaii 
tlial had ever crossed his eye*. Very beautiful she wav, 
and bad many- entming vvayg, for she leaned upon his 
shoulder us Itc kneeled, and whispered softly in his ear, 
and her voice and warm l>reath cheered him, for he was 
very lonely. She said site had taken pity on his soli- 
1 ude, and would gi ve liim her company- during the night, 
hut lie must come to tlie warm cell above the ehurch 
porch, for she could not live in tlio cold chapel where ho 
was kneeling. Beauty is ever a perilous snare, and this 
lady had more than Lionel ever knew, and it may he 
Hiat he would have yielded to her allurements, but that 
bis love for the pure and faithful Constance was as a 
shield to him. }Ie thought of tlris, and he tliought bxi 
that tills lady's gay- apparel and eutiein,g manner was 
strangely at variance with the sanctity of ( hat old ehureli. 
Yet he could not (urn his oy-es aw-ay, but gazed upon 
her with admiration, even while ho crossed himself: 
Imt he hail no sooner done -so than her checks became 
pale, her hair grey, and all her beauty, save the fire of 
lier eyes, departed. Then be was very glad that, lie hail 
willistood her allurernfiiits, and could fix his eyes stead 
fastly- upon (he rood, and thought no more of the fair 
maiden. 

I'resently he heard voices clo.se beside him (though 
he .saw riotiiing), which repealed his name and spoke 
disemirteoiisly of his life and actions, 

“ Thi.s dainty ’squire,” said one, “ came home from 
the wars, and bragged of his great deeds there, and men 
hold him in honour therefore; nay, to-morrow they will 
make him a knight; yet I myself have seen him turn 
his back in battle, and he was ever readier to thrust his 
eoniradc into danger than to share it himaelf” 

And another voice answered; “He has done worse 
deeds than that, for he woes a maiden namerl Constance, 
hut wills not to wed her; for he i* already w-edded to a 
heathen damsel w-hom he captured in war.” At these 
words Lionel was more moved than he had ever been 
iicforc, and, clutching his sword, he sprang up and looked 
angrily around. Then he heard the voices laughing 
and mocking at a little dhstanee, and he was about to 
imrsue them through the church, when a stir among 
his armour caught his car, and looking towards it, he 
saw a hand extendetl to take some of it away. He flew 
to it, and the liand vanished; but he kneeled still closer 
to his armour than before, and grieved that anger should 
for a moment have diverted him fVom hi* watch. 

It was now midnight, and Lionel heai-d priests 
chanting the midnight prayers in another part of the 
church, yet he would not leave his watch to tell them 
what he had seen and heard, hut imitated them in 
ptw’ing, and corameudlng himself to Heaven. 

There. <^me then a fragrant smell of meats and dainty- 
viands, and Ijionel remembered that he hail been from 
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mUlni^ht to tnldnight without food, for he who would be 
•V kni^t fasts the day before his vows, He saw, but a 
little way behind him, a table spread with good fare and 
a flaf'on of wine, and the sight, perhaps, made his fast 
lionicw'iiat more painful, but he smiled at their folly who 
thought such dainties would lure a tnie soldier from his 

*^”!\nother hour of his watch had passed without dis¬ 
turbance, when he beard the beat of,* horse’s hoofs bn 
the soft turf in the cburehj'ard. Then a door flow open 
near where he was kneeling, and lie saw In the moonlight 
a pa^c leading a noble chargor, with all tlio trappings 
fhat'a knight's horse should have, and all of the richest 
and most costly fashion, lake cverj- soldier, liioncl 
loved a good horse, and he could not cease admiring the 
broad chest and arched neck of the noble animal which 
stood at the church door. Ncillior was he insensiblo to 
ilio splendour of its caparisons, or to the beauty of the 
richly clad page, all of which a new created knight 
ini'dit well covet for his first adventure. When the page 
had seen the esquire’s admiring eye, he addres.sed him 
thus; “.See, noble sir, how' fair a steed for a foul rider ! 
This proud charger and this costly ajiparol belong to 
the craven 'squire Orlando;'who is most unworthily to 
1)0 mtwlc a knigiit with yon to-morrow, and I am liis 
I'ane. Can you bear to see him so w'cll fiimisbcd in till 
things, while you, who arc far nobler than he, will seem 
t he i>oorcr, aud yonr sorry horse the tvorsc, when set by 
l)is .side 1 Only speak tlie word, and I will liam-striiig 
his piDud horse, tear its dainty apparel in shreds, ami 
1)0 my.self far beyond his reach by sunrise. Yon will 
ihon,'i)oor as you arc, be the better fiirnislicd knight of 
tlie two.” Tlie esquire waisindeed moved by his words, 
iiiil it was with Avrath at his base propowvl, and lie 
'fowled upon the page with such an angry countenance 
as drove him from the door without hope of finding envy 
iti so virtuous a breast. 

.V weary night Lionel bad passed, fasting and watch- 
in,:.;, troubled by visions and trials, and eve,r in one 
piiiiiful posture, for he had chosen to remain on bis 
hiK'os throughout the whole time. Nature was well 
iiieli e.'cliaiisled, aud the estpiirc felt little power In 
iv-ii.sl any farther trials. It was with diflicully tluil he 
I'Opt Ills eyes open by gazing on the holy emblems 
I'efore him,and telling the bcadsof a rosary, .Ju.st then 
he hoard a strain of mnsie, very low, and sw'ccl, ami soft. 

II was not like the tones of the organ or llio eliaut ing 
"I priests, and besides, it seemed close at bis back, ami 
.'ft it Was veiy faint and soft. When ho lonkeil buck, 
he saw a c(.)ueh of down, prepared, as if for liim ; the 
luiniing incense in .a censer at its fool, made a fragrant 
mist about it, and a concert of invisible insli'iimcnts 
'till invited him to approaeli. 'I’lie incense and the soft 
mu.s.ie were fast stealing away bis senses, and lie scarce 
knew what he did as he tottered towards the coui'h : 
anoiher moment would have seen his eyes closed in 
slumber, and his arms without a guardian. Jo-st Ihcu, 
tlie loud voices of the monks at lauds roiiseil him, ami, 
■starting up, he found that day was breaking, and hi.s 
■''rins safe. ]iy the time that his morning prayers were j 
repeated, the sun was streaming in at the oast window, : 
panning the pavement tvith tlie forms of saints and holy ; 
cnibleniH reflected from the gUiiss, and gilding the flow'ers ; 
and evergreens which were hung about the altar for the ‘ 
m.gh festival of St. Michael. A priest again received 
Ills (:onl'cs.siou, which oenupied sonic time, for he had to 
Jell all the strange things that had passed in the niglit. ; 

non his page carried his armour from the church to 
m^.ifing, and cleansed it from the rust which had : 
gathered on it during the niglit. Meanwhile his master : 
went to the bath, ami then beard mass. On bis return, 
m fonnd Constance wailing for him, and after an aft'cc- 
innate greeting, she insisted on helping to equip him 

III his i^inour. VV'hen every piece was in its place, she 

"ttl sword, but,'first looking at the rough , 

st3c) hilt, was amazed to see seven bright, diamonds ail 

one size set in it. She questioned her lover, but be j 


could toll her nothing about them, and was as much sur¬ 
prised as siie. Neither would he say what had happened 
in the night to make him look so pale and wan. 

At length he Ti'a.s summoned to receive his knighthood 
from the earl's hands. In a full court of high-born 
knights and ladies, he kneeled among the other can¬ 
didates, received tlie accolade upon his shoulder, was 
bidden to be a good knight in the name of God and 8t. 
.Michael, and rose .^ir Lionel. Then his friends came 
round him, aud ofl’ered their eongratillations and gifts. 
Araongiit them were seven fair maidens dad in white 
robes, wtioiu neitlicr Sir Lionel nor any one present 
knew. The first gave him a rich Tuantle of state; the 
second, a purse of gold pieces, which ho gave away in 
largesse to the heralds; the third bore a liright shield, 
which had no device, but this legend round the margin, 
“ not lightly turiieil asidethe fourth oiTerod him a 
golden cup of wine, which ho drank, and felt his heart 
strengthened within him; the liflli led a noble steed 
fully caparisoned ; and the .sixth g.ave a helmet inlaid 
with gold. With these gifts, lie was far more nobly 
equipped than any of the now created knights, but there 
Aviis yet one maiilen of the seven who had brought 
nothing in hcrliamls. .She, however, advanced into the 
crowd, and led forth Conslance, looking more beiantiful 
than ever from the hliislies whicli covered her face. The 
earl looked kindly on the maiden, and finding that she 
was hetrolhcd to Sir Lionel. coTniiiandcd tliat tlieir 
niii)tials should take jilace at. once. .Accordingly they 
were married by the Iqrd alibot in the abhey church, in 
t he iirosonce of tlie earl, and, as l.iicy retiirned, the seven 
fair maidens in wliile went. Iiefoi-e, and sli-cwed floivers 
in (In'irpath. Soon afterwards it was found that the 
inaiilcns had ili.sappeared without having spoken to any 
one. nor could any tell wliciicc they Jiad come nor 
Avhitlier they doparled. Tlicy were never seen in those 
jiarts again but on one occasion, and that was many years 
after, when Sir Lionel was on bis dcalh-bcd. 'fheto 
were prc.sent only Coiistaricn his w ife, ami a priest; and 
tlios)! averred, that as the seven maidens stood by the 
liedside, and looked kindly on the ilyiug knight , bis face 
wa.s liglil.cd with a smile, wliich diil not pass away till 
long after death, 

J. 13. M. 


I, I CY t.'ooPLl!. 

I'oxci.r.sioN'. 

llui.ToN sniokeil his .short and bliu'kcncd pipe. Lucy, 
wliose heart was relieved of the insnjiporlalilc load of 
her hateful coiifineincnl. wined ilu' tears from her cheeks 
as (piictly as slie coiild. ami silently ofl'cred her grateful 
iliaiiksgivings to .Almiglily IJod for the pure air she was 
hiTalliiiig, ami tlie cessation of the infernal sounds she 
iiaii cscajied from. 

“ jVlaylic," saitl Ikdlon. “ you ilo not like my smoke 
and lie took Itie pipe from iiis iiioiitli. “ But they tell 
me, all the factory women smoke.” 

“ 1 am (piitc used to it." said Lucy; “ pray enjoy it.” 

“ 1 am an ohl soldier," continuea the man, “ and I 
have got tlie habit of it; but 1 liave always thought it 
both a dirty ami an idle trick; and I have taught my 
lioy Oeurge not to make himself u slave to it as I am.” 

iiy this time they liad clc.ared the town of Parra¬ 
matta, ami w'crc entering upon the great Bathurst road, 
from which the whole valley of the " Heads of tlio 
AViiters,” (for such is tlio meaning fif the native word 
Parramatta,! and all the c.vtcntof tlietmvn, were visible. 
.At a (listaueo wan the factory, which Belton pointed out 
to his companion; and on the western slo|>c of the 
jiaiiorama, the government dnmiiiii and the cmmtry 
scat of the Govenior overlooked the si-cne, with much 
of English comfort, and repose. 

“ A'onder,” said Belton, “ is the pl^-e you came from; 
I suppose you are not sorry to loavc it.” 
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Lucy could not conceal the tears that floAved faster 
than over. 

“Well, well,” said Belton, Avho evidently waft no 
match for such rhetoric, " I will say no more about it 
—at least, if you behave yourself decently. So long as 
you are a good girl, you may keep out of it; and I hope 
you have .seen enough of it to do you good.” 

' Lucy could make no rei)ly : but she silently remarked 
that her companion did not swear, and was kind and 
gentle with his horse. It is impossible to communicate 
the grateful satisfaction Avith Avhich she made these pre¬ 
liminary observations, and drew from them a favourable 
auguiy of her new master's character. 

The man at the turnpike gate, and flcorgc Belton, 
exchanged the nod of recognition, Avhich implied that 
the matter of the toll had been previously' adjusted; and 
they proceeded easiiy and ipiiotly along a capital road, 
inclosed on either side Avitb a rail-fence, the domain to 
the right, ami the close bush to the left, forming an 
avenue of tall gum-trees, aa'IiIcIi was interriijjtcd occa¬ 
sionally by a cleared spot, where the poor settler had 
built his hut, and gathered his domestic cares about 
him. At the simimit of tlic first ascent, by the road 
side, lay the carcase of a bullock, AA'hich had died beneath 
the yoke. The haAA'ks and dog.s Avcrc busy over tlie 
remains, Avliich, for months after, solicited the attention 
of the wayfarer. Belton’s horse shied at the uncouth 
spectacle a.s usual. “ Captain, Captain,” said Belton, 
" what’s the matter ! Yon liavc seen tliat sight before ; 
it is not the first by many. But don’t be afraid, man; 
AA'e will not leave you by the road side, Captain, dojwnd 
upon it.” 

They descended the long slope, and crossed a crock, 
by a Avooden bridge, part of the results of convict labour, 
and noAV undergoing a repair. At tlic road side was a 
tent or Iaa'o, the temporary accommodation of the gang, 
Avhich consisted of ten men, who Averc in a state of pro¬ 
bation, and out of irons. A little further stood the 
“ Madeira Inn,” a humble hou.sc of rcfrc,shmciit by the 
road side, kept by “ the Frencbmaii,” avIio, however, 
was a native of M adcira. A fler crossing two more ridges, 
from the bast of Avhich, at a di.stancc of nearly twenty 
miles, the city of Sydney Avas clearly disccmil)lc, and 
six miles beyond it, the lighthouse on the south head, 
they suddenly entered upon the clearod ground, and siw 
the rising sides of Prospect Hill, Avhcrc one of tiie ciir- 
l!e.st and mo.st enterprising familie.s of tlie colony is 
settled in great comfort and opulence. After a while, 
Belton drew up to a gale on the left, Ai hieli lie unlatched 
and throw b,ack, whilst Captain very carefully pa-s.-ual 
through, and Availed until his master closed it and 
mounted his cart again, ere lie jwoceeded. The loud 
barking of a carroty dog, avIio iioav came up, and Avlimn 
Belton greeted by the name of Daddy I’incher, gave 
Lucy to understand that, they were approiichiug to tbei r 
journey’s end. He bad been busy Avilh bis pj|io all llio 
Avay, and did not seem to lie a man of many words ; but 
now ho began to toll I'incher’s story, ami partly by 
apostrophes to his dog, partly by dincet narrative, she 
learned thjvtthccaiToty dog bad attached himself to Belton 
some yearn ago, and bad follo'.ved him Avith his regiment, 
until at length they settled here, Avith Mungo, las black 
son, and a son of M Hugo’s, Aveariug the fiimily carrots, 
and called after his grandfather, young Pinchcr. 'J'hcy 
are good to their beasts, thought Luey; surely tlicy 
will be good to me. Thu three generations of dogs Avent 
capering before: the lane AA'as long and rugged; a dog- 
rose, full of blooming hips and hiiAv.s, rose by the fence 
hero and there; and then a couple of haystacks, well 
thatched, and the smooth residue of a third, with a pig- 
stye and fowl-house, all in good order and comfort, 
seemed to close the lane; hut round a sharp corner, at 
the edge of a .small patch of green turf, and bounded by 
a couple of young but handsome oaks, stood the small 
AA'hite cottage which Bcllon called his home. Lucy was 
suiTAriscd that no one came to the door; but the master 
had by this time jumped doAvn, and having throAA-n his 


arms roimd the neck of a tall figure, sitting motionless 
in a chair by the side of the open window, he kisa^ the 
cheek of his Avife, who cordially welcom^ him home, 
but who evidently was deprived of sight. 

Belton now returned to the cart, and bidding Lucy 
liaiid him out the various produce of his marketing, he 
finally helped her to come doAvn, and led her into the 
cottage, Avliich Avas clean and neat, and well supplied 
with substantial &miture. Whilst he was away at the 
stable, looking after Captain’s .supper and bed, Imcy 
Avas employed, Ainder Mrs. Belton’s directions, in gettiujf 
the table spread for the evening meal; and, as she after- 
Avards learned, had giA'en the blind woman much satis¬ 
faction by the tones of her voice, and her quiet step. 

After the Iap.se of a few days, the cottage, Avhich was 
neat and orderly Imfore, gradually a8.suraed the aspect 
of e.xtreme clcaimcas and comfort; Mrs. Belton's caps 
and handkcrchiel's AA-erc of a snowy Avhitencss ; and the 
furniture and bedding as beautiful as they could be 
made. The dairy gradually improA'ed; nothing could 
exceed the clcanlincs.s and coolness of that great tent of 
female indu.stry; nor could the well-scalded vessels look 
whiter. A goo(l \indorstanding seemed to pervade the 
wliole house, Avhich extended to every part of the farm, 
and every creature in it. Thrift and economy Averc 
obvious; and so inncli tranquillity was hardly to he 
seen clseAvhere. 

In due time, Lucy learned that Belton and his AAifc 

had come from England with the-regiment of foot, 

accomj)anied by one child, a boy, noAV superintending 
a large property at tlic remotest A'crge of the colony; 
that Mrs. Belton liad never recovered from the efTcets of 
a lying-in, AvIiich had occurred Avithin a month of their 
landing, and that I he total loss of sight had been one of 
the results, and the death of an Infant daughter, after 
a painful existence of six Avcek,s, another. 

It further appeared, that George Belton having com¬ 
pleted the period of his service, had retired upon a pen¬ 
sion of 2.V. 1 M. a day, and had purchased the house ami 
land on wliich he liA-ctl. Belton was frugal and tem¬ 
perate, cheerful and iiidustriou.s. He made no merit of 
doing his duty, and set little A'aluc upon himself for 
habits which made him respectable in the eyes of all his 
acquaintance. His neighbours, avIio could not follow 
his example, held him, nevertheless, in great honour; 
and Belton’s Avord was CA'crywhere respected. His manly 
tenderness for his alHicted Avife had giA'en him a gentle 
ami considerate demeanour, and an air and manner 
apjn-oachiug very nearly toAvards refinement. Belton 
had alwiiys been atl.cntlA'c to the offices of the Church 
of Eugland ; and at the time of Lucy'.s a.ssignment to 
the family, the public serAice ivas rcA'crently celebrated 
every cA'cniiig, in the presence of all its membens. 

That these good people AA’ere kind to Lucy, need 
hardly bo recorded. She gnuliially won their esteem, 
and all their confidence; and, in this remote and happy 
spot, two years rolled OA'er her head, healing all her 
troubles, and improving her character. At this time, 
according to tlic rules of the department, she was be¬ 
come entitled to an indulgence, technically called a 
“ Ticket of Leavethe whole meaning of which is, 
that she AA'ou*ld be at liberty to enter any sendee which 
she deemed desirable, at suchAvages as she could obtain, 
Avithin a specified district, until the full expiration of 
her sentonco. But it was not her intention to quit 
George Belton and his wife, to make her way in a society 
so constituted as she well knew this to bo; and they, 
on their part, were happy to keep her to themselves, 
promising that she should not be a loser by her dcA o- 
tion to them. And in this Avay they continued to dis¬ 
charge their respective duties, to their mutual happiness 
and comfort. 

About this time Lucy most unexpectodly receh'ed the 
following letter. It was seen in the post-office by a 
jicrson who had knoAvn her when at Dr. Caveat’s, and 
who, having heal'd of her present address, caused it to 
be fonvarded to her. 
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— ■' 15 June, 1810. 

“ Dear Giu.kdohu,i>, 

“ Although we hare not reeoivod a single line 
from .you to say where you are, nor that you enjoy the 
great blessing of health, and 1 do not know how to 
direct this letter tiO you, 1 am willing to try whether 
it may uot come to hand, e.speeially as there is news 
which may be of much Use to you. You know that, ever 
since your dear mother’s death, the duty of bringing up 
yourself and sister fell upon me; and from that time, 
we never got one single line fi'om your father. But 1 
will say no more about his cruelty to your mother and 
yourselves. We have lately licard that he married again 
in India, and died of cholera-morbus, leaving a large 
fortune to the children of his second marriage. But 
what concerns you and your .sister, is, to know that the 
sum of 500/. has been left to your good friend the rector, 
in trust for you and your sister, when yon atlain the 
age of tn'enty-fivc years respectively ; and 1 s'.ionld 
recommend you to write word, either to him, or to me, 
where you now are, and what had better be done about the 
legacy. Mr. Screw, the lawyer, has always said that he 
had good information of your poor sister’s death ; and 
he says, it is most likely you are dead too : hut 1 hoiic 
and trust ho is wrong in both cases ; and that you are 
both alive and well to dp, If I receive an answer to 
tliis letter, there are some news for yon about the family, 
which I will send; but until 1 learn that my letters 
come to hand, I shall add no more, hut remain, ilear 
Lucy, your loving grandfather, 

“ Pntr.ii' Asdbews'. 

“ i’.S.-- The good rector hopes that you have not for¬ 
got your early lessons. You have many friends here 
who pray for and pity you.” 

8uch were the contents of the letter wliich Lucy 
received. Fortunately, its general cemtenis threw no 
discredit upon her, or her friends at home, which could 
give her pain; but enough >vas discovered to shoa- 
her unprotected and friendless condition, when I bat 
occurred for which, by the merciful operation of the l.aw, 
these two sisters were removed from scenes of <langcr- 
ons association ; and an impression has hccu made miou 
my mind, that the portion of guilt which really at tachcil 
to the Hun'iving sister had been greatly overrated. By 
this letter, however, it was pretty clear that Lucy uould 
be entitled to 600/, the day she attained her twenty- 
fifth year; by which time also the wliolo period of her 
sentence would be terminated. 

After much debate, it was conelinlcd tluit Lucy should 
immediately acknowledge the receipt of her graml- 
father's letter; and Belton underteok to obtain from 
the authorities in Sydney such attestations of hei' sister's 
death as they wore in the habit of supplying in similar 
cases. In the mean v/hilc, it was further (Ictcr.iiincd lo 
keep Lucy's good fortune a profound secret. 


An uninterruptetl coui'seof prosperity and peace seoniod 
w bless the cottage and Its inhabitants; the daily 
labour and the daily bread followed each other, sweet¬ 
ened with contentment. George Belton gradually 
accumulated a stock of serviceable horses and handsome 
*‘0’*’** i jjis poultry, eggs, and butter, met with a steady 
*ale;_ his mode of life was sober, and his habits inex¬ 
pensive; he felt himself gradually growing rich. No- 
mng Mcurred to interrupt the repose an<l comfort of 
ns life, until a source of anxiety arose in his sou 
eor^, of whom a series of reports began to be spread 
road, that ho was neglectful of his duty, insolent to 
1 V' ®asfcr, and giving way to vicious habits. His 
fill • formerly, frequent and cheer- 

, ’ ’^*5® filled with an apparent sullenness anil ill- 

were as strange to his natural character, 
in, otherwise unaccountable. His father wiw 

h-, distressed at this state of things, and would gladly 
e called him home; but he was under an gngugo- 


ment with his master for a tem of two years, to break 
which never occurred to the honest veteran a-s jiossible. 
Nearly five months of the period were yet unespiroil; 
at the end of this time, Die elder Belton reminded his 
sou lie might honounibly throw up an employment 
wliich had evidently become irksome to him, for some 
***' “**'?* ' "’hicli he had engaged himself to 
tulnl, and which ho,was bound not only to observe, but 
thaf with all diligence, faithfulness, and alacrity, like 
an honest man. 'I'oall this the young man replied, that 
he knew what his duty was, ami avoiild endeavour to 
mifil it to the very letter, both for his parents’ sake and 
his own, hut t hat he was ill-siipportod and ill-requited by 
his master; bis authority among the men diminishca, 
and his best efforts for the well-being of the property 
trustratod. The father was so iiiicasy and perplexed, 
that he contemplated, with Mrs. Belton’s full coneu^ 
roiRa;, a long and dangerous journey to the station whore 
his son ivas employed ; rightly judging, that any oH'ort 
of tiio kind ol which he wa-s eapaiilo ivoii'.d cost him 
less jiaiii than his sou’s had conduct would I'ause him. 
Jlrs. licltou. however anxious to relieve the father from 
the evident aniuiymico ho sutrered on account of her only 
son, never would allow that tlic fault, or provocation lay 
with him; she know liis generous spirit and good tcuiper 
too well to hclievc it; whatever was the matter, she was 
sure that George was more to ho pitied than hluiiicd. 

It liappcned on a ecrlnin Sumhiy. when the Sacrament 
ot the Lord s .Supper was to be celebrated in the church 
of I’arrauialta, that tieorge Helton and his wife wore 
proceeding to town, in their groeii eliaiso-cnrt, with the 
intentii'ii of partaking in that-eoiiimimion. Lucy had 
hccu dclaiucd by f he buiUIcii illness ol'a neighbour, who, 
on these occasions, had been in the bubil of taking care 
of the house in I he absence of the fiiinily; it was with 
reluelaneo, tlicrcliire, that she remained behind, and al¬ 
lowed licivelf to he deprived of the benefit of the saern- 
mciit. 

Her prcparalions for dinner liad been made, the board 
covered uitli linen of the wliilcst line, and the Inunliic 
I'ln nitni'c of the table bcanlirully clean. The window of 
llic (-(1111111011 room was opened, having a inoiilhly rose on 
each side of il, and growing with restrained luxiiriniley 
over the rude lerandah which Belton had lately added 
lo his house. Beneath the ((-n-aiidali, on a rustic 
bench. Lucy sat reading the inorniiig service, and so 
intently was she engag'cil, that she was not scii.sihle of 
t he ajqiroaeh of a man nnlil he stood almost by her side. 

To her great auia/.cmenl she hchcld a powerful man 
standing hefore her. 

“I am sure," slu! said, looking keenly at him, ‘‘tliat 
yon ai’e George Ifelton." 

“ Wliy, .Von did not o.xpeet me, did yon !” said young 
George Bellon. '• Where are father and mother !” 

" You are too like Mrs. Bolton to mistake,” was the 
ro]ily. And truly the licreuicnii frame, and mven lioir 
and eyes, of the young man could not conceal the n^gular 
fi-atiires of his iiiolher. which bo bore with manly syra- 
inetiy. His eye was like a hawk’s,— 

".li-t, ji-t lila-'k, aiiit like ii hiittk," 

as the Northern bard has sung. 

“Where's lather! where's mother!” intciTOgak-d 
George; “Ihere’s nothing the mattor, I lioiiu!” 

Whilst Lucy gave him the nc(!CK.sary iufonn.ation, 
the sound of the (•-•irt-wlieels was heard, In-iugiug home 
from church his vciicmtcd jiareiits. George Bolton 
was ready to lift his mother out, which he did with as 
mueli ease as ever, twenty years before, slie had lifted 
him. fliiee set ujkui her feet, she continued to clasp htr 
arms round his iicek, gnd her exelamalioiis expressed 
her joy at meeting him. His father shook liim heartily 
by the hand; great and general were tlie emlcann'ents, 
and happy was tJiat huinblu house on that day. An 
iiiLiuiai-y between the young inaii and Lucy was im¬ 
mediately eominenced, and it was determined that he 
should remain at home for thcfntiire, to take part in the 
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management of the growing property, a comfort and 
pleasure to his fond parents, it was not hard for him to 
account for the unhappiness he had lately undergone. 
Distress and poverty had overtaken his master, the inse- 
parahlc attendants upon suehhi course of life as he had 
fallen into ; all his arrangements were crippled by tlte 
want of means, and his disappoiatmeuts were laid uponhis 
overseers and servants, who had, besides, the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing all their labour unproductive. Helton hud 
long seen ill nature in his master’s face ; but w'hen he 
had recourse to injurious language, an altercation ensued, 
which, by the young man’s forbearance, terminated in 
their separation by consent, without further ill conse¬ 
quences. To mount his Imrse, and reach his father's 
house by lengthened joumeysj was the first result of his 
liberty j for he could not wait to give them notice of 
his intended coming. George Belton had received from 
his father such uceoifnts of Lucy as made him happy 
to think his mother’s infirmities were so well attended 
to; l)ut, however highly ho might have been disposed 
to think of her at a distance, a nearer acquaintance 
added greatly to his regard. In short, the younger 
Belton soon found it nccesjuiry to examine himself os 
to the state of his affcctioiis towards Lucy Cooper, and 
came to the determination to speak to his fatlier on the 
subject. 

A few evenings after be had adopted this resolution 
ho found an opportunity of opening (he subject, as they 
returned home from the purchase of some cows, wliicii 
they had obtained at an advantageous price, and which 
bade fair to turn out well. Ceorge was an lionost, 
straightforward man, and began at once with I he busi¬ 
ness in hand. 

"Father,” said he, " I lliink very highly of laicy.” 

So do I,” replieef liis I'atlior. 

" Do you think she would make a man a good wife!” 

"A very good wife,” Ava.s the brief reply. 

They walked a few stops further in sileneo. 

"Father,” proceeded the young man, “do you think 
she would have nie l" 

"Nay,” said the father, “you had better a.sk her.” 

"Do you mean that, father!” inquired the young 
man. 

Indeed, 1 do,” said his father ; “you may do many 
worse things, few better, than secure to yourself .so good 
a young woman.” 

The young man grasped the old man's hand; and, 
with some hesitation, said, “ Aly mother -do you think 
she is of your mind I ’ 

"Wo never had two opinions, my boy, since w'o be¬ 
came one flcslt. J. know your mother's opinion quite 
agrees with mine.” 

“Well, father,” concluded the dutiful son, "I think 
this evening's conversation will settle the business, at 
least as far as I am concerned.'’ 

“ There is another person to be cornsnltcd yet,” inter¬ 
posed tlm elder Belton. 

" I hope you do not expect any difliculty there. 1 
hope there is no person-” 

Young George Belton had now touelicd a string 
which sounded liarshly to liis feelings; tlie possibility 
of prc-occupatiou had not yet (weurred to him. 

“ Have you any reason u> think, father, that Lucy has 
any engagement of this sortf” 

"No, George,” said his father, " I roalljj think she 
has not. But she has strong feelings abowjto aittta- 
tion, and so much settled purpose and^ipm^Jtlif. cf 
min^ that if she should have formed an 
Kquii^ such a sacrifice, 1 am sure idie would maiden 
it against all the world, and at any cost.” 

Satisfied with the result of tiiis conversation, which 
the reader will observe was conducted with primitive 
simplicity and manliness, and that the two Geoigo 
Beltons were as like each other in their uprightness 
and honour as their broad shoulders and sturdy fr^es 
betokened their common origin, the younger man was 
Still Bolicitoua about Lucy’s acceptance of his o^r. 


her own plans for the future conduct of her 


and 
life. 

George was most affecUouate to his mother, as ;i, 
matter of course. Ilis manly nature could not be other¬ 
wise. The evening meal and the evening prayers were 
concluded, and the whole party betook themselves to 
rest, without further mentioning a subject so imporliiiu 
to bim, and so auspiciously commenced. It was one 
among the few sleepless nights he had ever experienced: 
and, perhaps, for the first time in his life that he bo 
came acquainted with the uneasy passions. But he had 
acliicvcd the greater part of his object in securing the 
concurrence of both his parents; and he resolved to 
ascertain from Lucy’s own lips what was likely to be 
her determination. The only hesitation he felt was a 
doubt whether it would not be better and more delicalc 
to request his mother to break the subject to her; but 
his final purpose to plead for liimself, in ids own per¬ 
son, was more in accordance with the plain integrity of 
his disposition. 

For some daj’s the employments of the farm, in whieli 
all wore diligently occupied, put any explanation out of 
hi.s power; and yet an iuditfereut observer could no.' 
have overlooked the half-eon,scions and constrained tic 
portnicul of the two young peo])lo; whilst an ea.sy 
anxiety and watchfuluo.ss proved satisfactorily euougii 
that the facultie.s of the elder were emiiloyeil in deteci 
ing little overt acts and evidences of open love. Ai 
length a moonlight evening, and a few moments' loisun , 
nia<ic, perliaits, on purpose by the solicitude of Air.-;. 
Belton, gave George the much-desired opportunity of 
declaring his love, wlucli Litcy heard wittiout siirpriM', 
though certainly not without emotion; and whil.st she 
confessed that iicillier his person nor his dispositi<iii 
were iudiffcrcnl. to her affections, slie i-eferred tlie deci 
Sion to her only friends, w'ho were liis I'atlier and 
mother. 

Brief and conclusive a.s this sliort explanation proved, 
it was a iiiuiueut of so mueti uiuuiiiglcd happiness, tliat 
1 que.stion w'hether memory itself can supply another of 
equal hliss. When old George Belton, and his wife 
leaning npon his arm, returned from their little stroll. 
Georgo j-eferred the whole allair at once, in l.ticy’s pro 
seiice, to their decision. The evening shades could imf 
liiisl) the solw, tiiough they concealed the terirs, of tlic- 
now liappy girl; George clasped her to ins l)osom, and 
felt all the rapture which bis generous spirit dcsen'cil, 
unmixed witli reproach, and superior to shame. 

“ O liappy Icvii I yvtivre lave like this iw fomiU! 
o heart.lelt rapture* t. lilisti beyond Miinpare 1 
I've ]iaced luuch this waaiy, muitai round. 

And Ka;;e £xperlaoe«.f^a me nils devlurc -. 

Jf Ileavea a draught rfh^venly pleasure spare, 

One cordial Ih ili|s,i^IahohOly rule, s 

’li* when a youthtul^lhvlng, mvdest pair 
tn uthert* arm* br^he dot the tender tslc, 

Bcacetli thendUc-whilc tburli lhal si-eiiis the evcnini; gale.’" 

ItCBSS. 

Inmates of one house, the family concurred in solciu 
nizing an Immediate marriage. Mrs. AV'ebsler came 
from Hydnqy to witness the event; and lived to see tin' 
old coupl* and the young enjoying together for many 
years the fullest measure of earthly felicity. 


rOPUL.AU YEAR-BOOK. 

jpctiruarji. 

Noma gave to this month the position in iLe 
year which it still retains, and placed it under the 

E rotection of Neptune, who was highly esteeniccl 
y the Romans, not only as ruling over one ol 
the lour elements, but as the repnt^ promoter ot 
the abduction of the Sabine w'omen, when the 
population of the inftmt city of Romulus was in 
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clanger of extinction. The name February is 
either taken from Febriia, Fehruaca, or FebrualU, 
appellations of Jnno ; or from the Ffbrua, or 
/'Vrci/j'it.cacrifices ancnently offered to Pluto, at this 
season, for the souls of the departed. lu allusion 
to this custom Ovid sings— 

“ With whmsoe'er our hearts we hold 
Are purified, was Fehrua termed of old; 
tuftrntions are (torn hence, from hence the nnine, 
or this our month of February came. 

In which the priests of Fan processions mnde; 

In which tlie tombs were also purified 
Of such as liad no dirges when they died; 

For our religious fathers did maintain 
Piirgatioiis expiated every stain 
Of guilt and sin." 

Our Saxon .'tnccstors termed this month spront- 
hde. “ By hde," say.s an old writer, “ meaning 
the hele-wurt, which wc iiow' call the eolc-wnrt, 
the. greatest pot-umrt in time, long past that our 
anee.stofs used, and the broth nnide therewith was 
thevefore ahso Ciilled kele; for belbre we borrowed 
Iroiii the French the. name of pottage, and the 
n,\iiie of herb, the one in our own language was 
called kele, and the other wurl; and a.s this kele- 
w’urt, or pottage-herb, was the clucf winter-wurl 
lor the busbandmau, so was it the first herb lliat 
iu this mouth began to yield out wholesome young 
sprouts, andconseiiuently gave thereunto the name 
of uprmU-kefe.” 'J'he Saxons subseiiueiilly altered 
tliisterin to SolmoneilJi. (rendered by Spelinun “ I’aii- 
eakc Month,’") because in ihe course of it, before 
their conversion to Christianity, they olfered eakiei 
(o the Sun ; and “ Sol,” “ Soul,” sigiiilied cakes, 
or t'ooil. 

Ill tlic period of February the .sun generally 
outers “Pisces,” whence this month has the lishes 
for its zodiacal sign.' Its common represcuitation 
is a man in a dark sky-colonrcd dress, bearing in 
his hand the above n.stronomicnl embicui. In some 
oi'thc old Saxon pictures, however, February was 
reprc-sented as a vinc-dresscr pruning trees; aiid 
ill others, as a man with liis jacket closely buttoned, 
warming himself by striking his hands across his 
body, in token of the early part of the inoiuli being 
(he most inclement season of the year. 

The greater portion of February may still be 
considered winter, although the weather i.s usually 
less cold tliau in the preceding months. 'I'lie days 
arc sensibly lengthened, and snow and, ice, are 
incited by the warmth of the sun. Frequently .n 
sudden thaw comes onj with a south wind and rain, 
and great injury is occasioned by the swollen 
rivers, which, ru.shing beyond their accustomed 
charuieLs, carry away bridges and cmbankincnts, 
inundate the licid.s, and sweep away the cattle. 
Ihe thaw is often again succeeded by frost and 
snow; and thus the weather alternately changes 
dnmng the month. February, however, is not 
entirely without the cheering havliingers of spring. 

I he woodlark, skylark, wren, robin, missel, hedge- 
sparrow, thrush, and (rhaftinch, arc in song. 'Turkey- 
cocks strut and gobble ; the hou.sc-pigcon has 
raven and rook repair tlieir nests. | 
Ihe bulfineh returns to our gardens. The wood- i 
Owl and green woodpecker are heard among the 
leafless trees. Partridges begin to couple, and 
geese to lay'. Frogs croak; field crickets open 
their holes; the bee flie.s abroad; on a sunny clay 


A'i sinSlom Is said to symbolixe the fishery of the Xile, 
luoli ttaually commenced at this season of the year. 
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gnat.s buzz on every side, and one or two early 
caterpillars, who have lain torpid through tlm 
winter, are visible. Moles throw up their hillocks 
as soon as the earth js softened, and do much 
misehief in gardens, by d<;\ ouring and loosening 
flower-roots, and in tfie fields, by rendering the 
soil uneven, and thus obstructing the scythe of 
till! mower. Many plants appear above ground, 
but few flowers are. yet in bloom. The snow-drop 
fully opens by the vigil of Ciindleiuns, and was 
for that reason honoured by our pious ancestors 
with the names of “our Lady of February," and 
“ Purification Flower.” Primroses, crocuses, poly¬ 
anthuses, daisies, the periwinkle, and common 
polcwort are seen ; the apricot begins to show a 
i'ew blossoms; mosses and lichens abound; the 
leaves of the daffodil appear; the yew and. alder- 
trees put forth their buds; the calkins of the hazel 
become very conspicuous; anil young leaves appear 
at the close of the month on the gooseberry and 
currant trees. As soon as the frost permits, the 
gardener digs and sows bi.s borders; and the farmer 
ploughs his land, sows beans and peas, rye and 
spring wheat; sets early potatoes; drains Ids wet 
land; prunes trees, and plants those which flourish 
best iu a wet soil, ns poplars and willows. 

I'ebnutnj 2. STlif ipiinfiMlioit, Of crdiihleiitau Dfip. 

This Fcstiv:d is celi'bralcd by all ChristendoTn. 
It is generally supposed to date, from the time 
of .Itistiniaii; hut I’ope Gehisitis hud certainly 
solemiii/.t'd it at Homo thirty years before the 
accessiim of that emperor. 

The following rhyme resjujcling Candlemas day 
is miiver.sal iu beotlaiid: -- 

If liny be fby /iivl fnii'i 

The hi'lf (t‘ Hiiiler'A l<t ct-Mu* anti innir; 

If Candlc'ii.'iti day he wll and foul, 

'Mio liiilfo’ wioloT's jjdue at Vul'/." 

Bishop Hall, in a sermon on tliis Feast, ol)serve.s, 
“ U hath been an old (I say not how true.) note, 
that hatli been wont to lie set oti tlii.s day, that if 
it 1)0 clear and sunshiny, it portends a hard weather 
to come; if cloudy and louring, a mild and gentle 
season ensuing.” To the same efl'oet is the old 
prediction— • 

*' ff ('lUidU'iH.'is <lay ho lair and bfigld, 

W'iiifi’r will have amdher 

lint H' (‘aritilpiij.'',9 t!ay h«- (rloutU and rain. 

\\ inter Ls ji;ono, and wdl nof come again ** 

V'ery siniil.’ir i.s tlie ancient Latin distich— 

“.Si <vt.l ijdt M.'irui 'ntrUicuiUei 

ojil Khn ifR po'ti fi r-tiiin quatii fuit anl£* 

which means, “ If the sun shines on the Feast of 
the Purification, there will be more ice after the 
Festival than before it.” In (Jcrtnnny there is a 
vernacular proverb to express the same idea;— 
“ The shepherd w ould rather see a w'olf enter bis 
stable on Candlemas day, than the sun." A cor¬ 
respondent in Hone’s “Year Book” remarks, “I 
have seen a larmer of the ‘old school’ rubbing his 
hjind.s with glee during the dismal battling of the 
elements without, while the wind entered w'ithin 
through the crevices of the doors and casements of 
the latticed w indows, and while his little childrtn, 
at the loud blasts which roared around the yotrf, ran 
for protection between the knees of their father, 
or hid their face in the lap of their mother.” 
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OLD AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 


Herrick enjoins the following observance on 
Candlemas day :— ^ " 

“ Kindlo the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn, 

Which quenched, then lay it up again 
Till Christmas next return. 

" Part must be kept wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next year, 

And when 'tis safely kept, the iiend 
Can do no mischief there." 

Martin, in his description of the Western Islands, 
8vo, 1716, describes an ancient custom observed 
on this Festival: it is as follows;—The mistress 
and servants of each family take a sheaf of oats, 
and dress it up in women’s apparel, put it in a 
large basket, and lay a wooden club by it, and 
this they call Briid’s Bed; and then the mistress 
and servants cry three times, “ Briid is come! Briid 
is welcome!” This they do Just before goin» to 
bed, and when they rise in the morning they look 
among the ashes, expecting to see the impression 
of Briid’s club there; which, if they do, they reckon 
it a true presage of a good crop* .aiul prosperous 
year, and the contrary they take as an ill omen. 

Acontributor toHone’s “ Every-day Book,"gives 
an account of a custom which he witnessed at Lyme 
Re^,. Dorsetshire, in the days of his boyhood. 
Thl^ashes of the family to whicli he belonged, 
being sold tbroughoul the year as they were made, 
the person who purclmscd them annually sent a 
present on Candlemas day of a large candle. When 
night came, this caudle was lighted, and, assisted 
by its r.ays, the inmates regaled themselves with 
ale and punch, or some other cheering beverage, 
until the candle had burnt out. The coming of 
the Candlemas candle was looked forward to by 
the young ones .as an event of some consequence; 
for, of usage, they bad a sort of right to sit up 
that night, and partake of the rcl'reshment, till 
all retired to rest; the signal for which was the 
self-extinction of the Candlemas candle. This usage 
seems to have been a relic of the pious obser¬ 
vances formerly performed on this Festival, and 
which will be de,scril)ed presently. 

At every school in the soutli of Scotland, the 
boys and mrls look forward to Candlemas day as 
an entire day of relaxation, fun, and festivity. On 
the evening preceding, the schoolmaster gives notice 
that to-morrow is their annual festival. ’Die an¬ 
nouncement is joyfully received, and they hasten 
home to their parents for their donations to the 
peda^gue, called “ Candle-mas blceze,” that all 
may oe ready on the morrow. When it arrives, 
all is bustle and conjecture who is to be king, who 
is to be queen. The master receives his “ bleeze ’’ 
with condescension and kind familiarity: some of 
the pupil.s bring sixpence, some a shilling, and 
others more, according to the circumstances of 
their parents. With the “ bleeze ’’ the master 
purchases a few bottles of whiskv, which is con¬ 
verted into punch; and this, with a quantity of 
biscuits, is for the entertainment of his youthful 
guests. The surplus of cash, after defraying all 
expenses, ho retains as a present to himseif. The 
boy that brings.the most “bleeze" is crowned 
king, and the girl who brings the largest portion is 
queen. To these illustrious personages the other 
youths in the school pay homage for the remainder 


of the festivities. The kingand queen areinstalbid 
by being introduced to each other by the school¬ 
master ; they acknowledge the honour with a fond 
salute; both then receive n glass of punch, and 
pledge their worthy instructor. They next drink 
long life and happy days to their loyal subjects, 
and are afterwards enthroned on an elevated seat. 
After the enthronement, the master gives each 
scholar a glass of punch and a biscuit; and they 
all drink “ long life and a prosperous and happy 
reign to their most gracious sovereigns;’’ at the 
same time making obeisance with their best bow.s. 
As long as the whisky holds out these testimoiii,a)s 
of loyalty and attachment are repented. The 
young ones, yet full of mirth and glee, and, after 
receiving their master’s thanks, arc finally dis¬ 
missed with merry hearts, to relate their adventures 
at home. 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

'riie procession on this day with lighted tapers, 
is one of the most ancient of the old observ'ances, 
and is supposed to be in allusion to the pro¬ 
phetic words of Simeon, when he took the infant 
Jesus in his arms, and affirmed that He was a 
Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the Glory of 
Israel. Pope Sergius, says an old writer, “com¬ 
manded that all people .should go in procession upon 
Candlemas day, and carry candles about with them 
burning in their hands, in the year of our Lord 
68'!." A poem before cited thus alludes to tliis 
observance:— 

Tlien eoincs tl\c day wlierotn the Virgin olTerotl Oiini.ST iinta 

Tliti Fathkr chief, as Monos' !.'#<•' cuinmandc-d her io do. 

Then numbers great of tapers large liolli men and women bear 

To church, being hallowed there with pomp and dreudful wonJ:. 
to hear.*' 

Candle-bearing on the Feast of the Purification 
remained hi England till its abolition by an order 
in Council in the second year of King Edward VI. 
The usage of carrying or placing lighted tapers in 
churches on this festival was, however, partially 
continued by our I'orel’athers long subsequently 
to the “Reformation.” Dr. Donne {temp, James 
I.) thus alludes to it in one of his sermons;—“ The 
oblation of this day’s purification is light: so tin- 
day names it, Cancflcmas day; so your custom cele¬ 
brates it with many lights” 

Elsewhere, the ancient rites of Candlemas arc 
still retained. The several Prelates, in their re¬ 
spective dioceses, not only bestow a solemn bene¬ 
diction upon the lights then used, but also upon 
such as are to be expended during the ensuing 
year, which are carried in procession. A modern 
traveller describes the blessing of the candles by 
the sovereign Pontiff as follows:—The ceremony 
takes place in the chapel of the Quirinal, where 
the Pope himself officiates, and blesses, and dis¬ 
tributes with his own hand, a candle to every 
person in the body of the church; each going 
individually and kneeling at the throne to receive 
it. The ceremony commences with the cai-dinals; 
then follow the bishops, canons, priors, abbots, 
priests, &c., down to the sacristans and humblest 
officei-s of the Church. When the last of ‘these 
has got his candle, the representatives of the 
Roman Senate and people receive theirs. Tlii.s 
over, the candles arc lighted; the Pope is mounted 
in his chair and carried in procession, with hymns 
chanting round the ante-ehapel; the throne is 
stripped of its splendid hangings; the Pope and 
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cardinals take off their ^old and crimson dresses, 
put on their ordinary robes, and the usual muss of 
the morning is celebrated. 

It was anciently a custom for women in England 
to bear lights when they w ere churched,ns appears 
from the following roy.al bon mot. William the 
Conqueror, by reason of sickness, kept his chamber 
a long time, “ whereat the French King, scoffing, 
said, ' The King of England lieth long in child¬ 
bed : ’ which, when it was reported unto King 
William, he answered—‘ When I am churched, there 
shall be a thousand lights in Franceand that he 
performed a few days after, wastmg the French 
territories with fire and sword." 

February 3.—St. Blase, the patron of the w'ool- 
corabers, is commemorated on this day in the 
Calendar of the English Church. He was bishop 
of Sebaste, in Armenia, and was martyred in the 
persecution of Licinius, in 31 fi, by the command 
of Agricolaus, Governor of Cappadocia and the 
Lesser Armenia: candles were formerly offered in 
honour of this saint. Even until very lately (and 
we have not heard that the custom h.as been gene¬ 
rally discontinued) it was the practice in many 
parts of England to kindle fires upon dilferent emi¬ 
nences on the day of his anniversary. Whether 
tliese customs had any allusion to the Saint’s life, 
or merely originated from the reference such lights 
or blazes bore to his name, as some have imagined, 
cannot now be ascertained. St. Blase was once 
very popular throughout this country; niul tliere 
nr<‘ accounts extant whidi state liim to have first 
I)roeui cd such favour by visiting this island, and 
converting many of our Pagan forcfatliers. 

No other reason than the great devotion of the 
people to this celebrated martyr seems to have 
occasioned the woolcomhers to choose him the 
t itular patron of their profession, on w hich account 
his festival is still observed by them witli a solemn 
guild at Norwich. “ Perhaps also,” .says Butler, 
“ Ins country might in part determine them to this 
choice: for it seems that the fir.st branch, or at least 
hint of this manufacture, was borrt)wed from the 
remotest known countries of the East, as was that 
of silk : or the iron combs, with which he is said to 
have been tormented, gave occasion to this choice." 
“ To this day,” says Brady, circa 181.j, " the effigy 
of .St. Blase is continued to be curried by the arti¬ 
ficers in procession about many of the great towns 
in which wool is manufactured, in the north of 
England.” He then gives the following account 
of a pageant of this kind which had taken place a 
little while before:—“ The procession was led by 
Jason, as the champion and protector of the golden 
Ucecc, who was followed by sheiiherda and shep- 
berdcsses; a beautiful girl, elegantly dressed, car¬ 
ried a lamb upon her lap, with a bouquet of flowers, 
made of w'ool, in her bosom; next followed the 
venerable bishop; his mitre, with the keys of 
St. Peter,-gilt in front, were formed of wool; and 
he hod a large w'ig of the same material, which 
reached down to the saddle; his bridle was held on 
each side by a page, and another was at the stirrups 
carrying a Bible in one hand and a wool-comb in 
other; his followers dressed in white, witli 
sashes, scarfs, and high caps, carrying two large 
"Sgs, all made of wool, and wands; tw o person.^, 
elevated on a stage, were at work, showing the 
manner in which Ae wool is combed.” 
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KORNER* 

Nkveu did the flame of patriotism burn purer in the 
heart of any man than in that of Kiirncr. No sacrifice 
to the liberties of one's country was evermore entire and 
unreserved than his, or made with a clearer apprehension 
of the full extent of its demands. With his pen ho had 
laboured, and might with it alone have continued to 
labour sufficiently for (lermany, to gain for himself a 
high place in the roll of those whose gcuiuH has been 
conseenUed to the sacred cause of freedom and country; 
what he had already done, .and might have continued 
doing witliout danger, was all that was required for fame, 
had fame been his only or his priucip,al object; poets 
are not e.xpcctbd to cxliibit in llieir own lives tlie 
heroism which it is their Imsiucss to celebrate, nor to 
stimulate men to noide acliievemcnls by their c-vamplo, 
as well as by their strains; and he might, therefore, 
without dislionour, liave held back from a more active 
participation in the national struggle. But, though 
eiiougli to liave satisfied all tliat the world was entitled 
to cx'poet, lie had not yet done enough to satisfy him¬ 
self. lie felt tliat tlie cause was too sacred to admit of 
.any reserve in liis devotion to it; that it domanded all 
lie could give for it; and, liaving no richer offering than 
his life to give, he freely gave his life: gave it too when 
life was sweetest —when a ricli liarvest of fame was open¬ 
ing iijion liiiii, for ho hud just surmounted tlie stoop 
iv-cent up wliii-h genius has to toil in its first struggle 
for pnldic applaosc, and lia<l planted Ids foot firmly on 
the elevated platform wlioucc further progress is com¬ 
paratively easy ; with every hope of coiufortablo, if not 
affiiicnl circuioslanccs; witli attaeliecl friends; with 
.admiring au<l liovotcd iiareuts; and, more than all, ha|tpy 
in ills love, and basking in the glad liopc of a union 
wliicli w:is to crown tlie remaiiiderof liis days with hap- 
|iincHS and peace. 'I’bus stood life witli him, wlicn he 
voluntarily gave it iqi; and liov groat tlic sacrifice was, 
lot no man vvlio is not conscious ofa soul as fmclyi t.ningas 
his to .'ill the teiidcreslsonsiliilitiesof the lieart, imagine 
that lie can estimate. lie carried no lialfliope of escape 
with him, to make tlic saciilice easy; it is manifest 
tliat he felt .assured ho w.as to die--that Ic; counted 
iqsiii notidng less than tliat the sacrifice should bo de- 
iiianiled to its utmost extent,, and that no iiilcrfiosition 
should snatch tlic victim from the altar. Ti e annals of 
liistory do not furni.sli a noliler e.xample of licroic self- 
dcv'otioti. 

(,'iii ) 'I'beoilor Kbrncr was bom at. Dresden, on tlic 23<1 
.September. 17bl. His lather was counsellor of tlic chief 
consistory of that, city, ids mother was tlie dangliler of 
an engraver of Leipsic. During childhood his liealtli 
was weak and lu'ecarious, and Ids education was there¬ 
fore later than usual of being begun. The distinguish- 
iiig features of bis eliaraek-r in childhood, his father 
represents to have lieen, great teiidernew^f heart, and 
st.i'oiig affection for those who lia<l won his love, united 
with siugid.'ir firmness and strength of mind, and very 
quick and lively powers of fancy. 

Ills cldidliood wa.M not precocious, and his iacultics 
develo])cd tliomselvcs Imt slowly; wiieu fairly awakened, 
however, his eomprebcusion was keen and acute. Ho 
showed little inclination for the study of languages, pre- 

(1) Life of Carl Theodor Kiirner, (written liy hl« (otlier) with 
selections ftimi his poems, talcs, and dramas. 'Translated by O. V. 
lllcliardsun. Esq., of the British Museum. Second Edition. I,on- 
don, Nutt, ISt.'i. This work, which is drilicafed to Vtlnce Albert, 
contains, in addition to the life of Kiirner by Ids father, and a 
ricty of interesting letters and notices relative to bis Mitury and 
associates, a selection from his Iwst works, in prose and verse, 
translated by Mr. Richardson, with much spirit and elsgance. 
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ferring that of hist ory, natural philosophy, and the ma- 
thematiw. He early displayed a considerable inclination 
and talent for music. Hut his ruling passion a'as poetry; 
and to it he devoted himself from his earliest years, with 
an enthusiasm which nothing could restraiiL Happily 
for his future progress, he did notallow hi.s judgment to 
be blinded by the admiration which the excellence of 
his early productions gained for him. Ifc liad sense 
enough, young as he was, to attacli little value to it; and 
instead of resting satisfied with the trifles to which such 
easily won praise is generally awarded, he, with the 
feelings of a true poet, hastened to compote with tlie 
noblest and most difficult themes. 

Kornor pursued his studies at home, under his father’s 
eye, till his seventeenth year. Tt was then decided that 
he should adopt as a profession the art of mining; the 
study of w'hieh he eommoneed in 1.S08, at Frcyberg, 
one of whose professors, at that time, was the celebrated 
Werner, who was a personal friend of liis fallier's. 

After devoting himself to lire practical part of his in¬ 
tended profession with great zeal for a time, shrinking 
from no labour or fatigue tintil be had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with it, he at length gave his at¬ 
tention in a more particular uiMiiiier to the collateral 
sciences which arc auxiliary to it—mineralogy and 
chemistry. He collected fossils, e.xplored mountainous 
districts, drew eliarts, and, with the help of an expe¬ 
rienced friend, made cxpeiimcnts in chemistry. Ifis 
devotion to poetry docs not appear to Jiave liad the effect, 
in the slightest degree, of incapacifating him for severer 
studies, or of axukening his rclisli for them. 

In the summer of ISii'.i lie undertook ajoiinicy onfoot 
through Upper Lusatia, in llic Silesian mountains, with 
a view to the furllier prosecufion of his minoralogical 
studies. Enjoying the luivautage of intrixluctions to 
persons of high consideration in that country, from 
whom he received the iiifonmil ion best fitted to direct 
his inquiries, he pursued them witli groat success. 'J'hc 
sublimify and beauty of the scenery liad the greatest 
charms for his mind, and lie ever reckoned liis resideuee 
inBiiesia among the most happy days of his life. Several 
of his poetical compositions were written about thi.s 
time. 

“ From this iieriod," remarks his father, •• more serious¬ 
ness and depth are iicreeivalde in liis poetic produc¬ 
tion i; and, iu particular, ive may obsei-M! a good old 
virtious (ierman feeling. He had not known religion 
as a dark and gloomy la.sk rnistress, or as a foe to inno¬ 
cent joys, but a.s a cheering and elevating friend. His 
whol i education was directed with a view that lie should 
be impelled rather by a noble emulation than Ity slavish 
fear, uid he was early accustomed to revere wliatevur 
was su ;red ; hence iiroeeeded the candour anil the zeal 
with which he emfiraeed tlie spirit of Cliristianity. 
At a time when the feelings of impetiioiis and heedless 
youth might have been supposed to be panimoiuit in lii.s 
soul, it was that he produced his spiritual soimets, which 
were the genuine and spontaueous effusions of his mind. 
Their simplicity evidently proves that they are not to be 
classed among the productions of fashion or eapriee. He 
thus speaks of them, in a confidential letter:—‘ I tliink 
the sonnet neenliariy adapted to this species of compo¬ 
sition ; 'for tmre is iu its metre a repose and love which 
are quite in unison with the narratives of holy writ.’ ” 

From Freybcrg, where he remained two years, he 
proceeded, in 1810, to complete his sciontifie studies at 
Leipsic. Having sijent the winter there iu study, he 
went, early in 1811, to Berlin, where he was received 
with much kindness by one or two friends of his lather’s. 
He was about entering lierc, with his usual zeal, upon 
the study of Imtany, when he was seized with a fever, 
which, after continuing for several weeks, left him so 
enfeebled, tluit travelling, ami change of air, were de- 
olfiretl to be absolutely necessary for ids recovery. His 
lather, viewing with alarm the spirit then prevailing in 
the German umversities, and desirous to seize the op¬ 
portunity of removing him from the influence of coU^ 


aaeociatiouB, decided upon hie making Vienna the direc 
tion of his travel, and upon his taking up hm residence 
there for a time. 

Here the decisive portion of his life commenced. 
Satisfied that he had ^ready gained su^cient scientific 
knowledge for the purposes of his intended profession, 
he devoted himself entirely to poetical composition, in 
which he employed a large portion of ever}' day. He 
applied himsmf now, also, in a partic-ular manner to the 
study of history. “ What his father most desired,” to 
use his own wonls, " was, not so much his preparation 
for any particular pursuit, as the completion of his moral 
and intellectual character as a man ; for only such a one 
did he consider justified iu aspiring to be a poet. Me 
was fully aware of the necessity of his son’s attaining a 
thorough knowledge of history, and of the ancient mid 
modern languages. There was, moreover, a poetical 
object in his historical studies, as these uiforded hiui 
materials for his dramatic works.” 

The number and variety of his compositions, which 
were chiefly dramatic, and intended for public repre¬ 
sentation, during his residence at Vienna, afford an 
extraordinary example of perseverance and facility of 
proiiuction. His first essays consisted of two one avi 
pieces, in Alexandrines—“ The Bride,” and “ The Green 
Domino,” which were both received with much applause. 
Then followed a farce, called “ The Night Watch,” also 
successful. His next was a serious composition. “Foni," 
a drama, founded on a tale of Heinrich von Kleisfs; 
tlien a tragic piece, “ Tlie F.xpiation.” ’I'o tliis sue- 
cceded “ Eriuy,” “ llcdwig,” *• Rosamund,” “ Joscpli 
Heyderieh,” all tragedies. And they were followed by 
tbrec comic pieces—“ The Cousin from Bremen,” “ The 
Officer of the Guard,” and •' Tlio Governessby two 
operas—“ The FisherGirl,” and “'I’lic Four Years' Post;" 
as well a.s several minor poems. He also concluded an 
opera, commenced sonic time liefore, under the title of 
“ The Miners ;” wrote part of an opera for Beethoven, 
called " 'I'lie Iteturu of Ulysses;” besides preparing a 
multitude of plans, both of small and large pieces. 

This, to 1)0 the work of fifteen months, eviiiecs a fer 
tility of production almost incredible, and would have 
teen altogether impossible, but for early and sustained 
hnl)ils of persevering labour. For tlio produetion.s, l hu,s 
rapidly thrown off, were not the mere hasty sketches of 
a clever boy; they were serious mid important works, 
wortliy, iu the greater part, of the character and fame of 
an established poet. “His productions experienced, on tin; 
whole,” his father tells us, “ a reception far beyond his 
expectations. The public feeling showed itself the mo.st 
enthusiastically at the first representation of ‘ Zriu.y.' 
The author was called to appear before the audience iu 
person, an honour altogether unusual in Vienna. But 
the single voices of certain critical judges, tlie favourable 
opinion of tho judicious few, were yet more gratifying to 
his feelings. The friendly judgment of Goethe reached 
him from afar, and liy his influence, ‘ Tho Bride,’ ‘ The 
Green Domino,’ and ‘ The Expiation,’ ivcro brought 
out at Weimar, ivith particular care, and with eminent 
success.” 

The description of his mode of life in Vienna, at this 
time, given by liis father, is very interesting, and places 
in a strong light the truth of what we have already sai<l, 
of tho extent of the sacrifice made by him in taking uj) 
arms. “ Vienna perfectly fulfilled and even exoeedcil 
the expectations both of father and son. The delightful 
environs, and the treasures of art collected within this 
city, afforded Kiirner a variety of enjoyment. He became 
acquainted with the charming banks of the Danube in 
his return from Ratisbon, whither he had been oecoui- 
panied by a friend. ’I’lio world of joy by which he was 
now surrounded, and iu which he soon found himself at 
home, excited in him feelings of ^ accordant kind. Far 
from being enervated by it, his ardent nature received a 
new impulse; ail his faculties were excited; and the ob¬ 
jects of his emulation were constantly placed higher. 
And no instructive warning or exuiting voice was ever 
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iteard in vain) when it had once gained his esteem, 
whether bj intellect, knowledge, and experience, or by 
the charms of female accomplishment, in this manner 
he was much indebted, not only to the intimacy of Hum¬ 
boldt and of Schlegel, but also to the elegant society 
which met at the house of the celebrated female writer, 
Caroline Pidhler, and of Madame de Pereira. Hut it 
was to be attributed to a softer sentiment, that of love, 
that the faculties of hie youth were preserved tuiwcakened, 
amid the perils of a seducing capital. A lovely being, 
as if sent by Heaven as his guardian angel, enchain^ 
him both by the charms of beavity and of soul. Korner’s 
parents came to Vienna; approved and blessed the choice 
of their son; rejoiced in the eifects of a noble and in¬ 
spiring sentiment; and were looking forward to a happy 
future, when a fortunate event occurred, as if destined 
to hasten the union of the endeared pair.’’ The fortunate 
event here referred to was his appointment as poet of 
the court theatre, the consciiucni.’e of the approbation 
with which the public received liis dramatic pro¬ 
ductions. The emoluments attending this preferment 
assured him of a sutbeient income. 

It was now, just at this most favoural)le point of his 
fortunes, that lie responded to the call whicli summoned 
him to tight the battle of his country's freedom. Tlic 
spirit of (Icrman nationality had hecii for sonic time 
previous awakening, chiofiy in the breasts of tlie young 
men of the universities, when the king of Pnissia’s appeal 
to his countrymen to rally under iris standard, and join 
in the etfort to expel the common enemy, roused tlic 
licarts of all Germans, like the soniul of a triniipct, 
Kdrnor was among the first to answer to tlie call, by tlic 
ready devotion of hi.s heart and life to the patriotic work. 
\Vc have seldom read aiiytliing more impressive, and, 
looking to all the circumstances, more attecting, than 
the letter in which he communicates liis resolution to 
his tilt her. It is very German in language and sciiti- 
nicnt. An Hnglishman in similar circiuiislAUces would 
proliably liavc written very differently, lint tile stami) of 
truth and sincerity wliicli it bears raises it far aliovc mi¬ 
nute or conventional eriticism. ‘‘Germany rises !" lie 
writes; “the rrussiau eagle, by the beating of her 
mighty wings, awakes in all true hearts the great liope 
of (Icrinan freedom. My poetie art siglis for my 
country—let me not prove myself her unw'orthy son. 
Aow' that I know what happiness can riiieu Ibr me in 
this life—now that the star of fortune sheds on me its 
most cheering influence—now is tlii.s, hy Heaven ! a 
sacred feeling witich animates me—this mighty eoiivic- 
tion that no sacrifice can lie too great for that greatest 
mortal blessing, our country’s freedom ! A great age 
requires groat souls, and 1 feel, within myself, the faculty 
of Iming as a rock amiil this concu.ssion of the nations. 
1 must forth—1 must oppose my daring breast to tlic 
waves of the storm. Could I, think you, stand aloof, 
contented to celebrate witii poetry alone tlie success of 
my brethren, while they fought and conquered ! 1 am 
aware that you will suffer much anxiety. My mother, 
too, will weep. May God be her comfort. 1 cannot spare 
you thi^ trial. That 1 simply oft'er my life is of little 
import j but that 1 oflTer it, crowned as it is with all the 
flowery wreaths of love, of friendship, and of joy,—Ihat 1 
cast away the sweet sensations which lived in the antici¬ 
pation tliat I should never cause you inquietude or 
anguish—this, indeed, is a sacrifi<» which can only be 
opposed to such a prize—our country’s freedom !" We 
should search far to find more affecting language of 
*olf-sacrifioe than that: “ My mother—may God be her 
! I cannot spare you this trial.” 

He joined himself to a corps of volunteers, which was 
“®ost immediately brought into active service. In the 
middle of June, 1813, he was severely wounded in a skir- 
; but, true to the cause he had espoused, he, imme- 
mately on his recovery, returned to his eoips; and on the 
«th August, he fell in an action, which took place on 
™e high road from Oadebuseh to Schwerin, not far from 
Wftinburg^, 


The death of Kiimcr excited the warmest synipatliy 
throughout Germany, which wept, in her owa’pcculiar 
fashion, many a bitter to^r over the tomb of licr hci-o- 
poet. He was buried under a great oak—tlic oak was 
ids favourite tree-not far from where ho fell, and the tree 
which overshadows his grave is still called KUrner's 
oak, and there a monument, representing the lyre and 
sword, encircled with an oakwinatli. resting upon an 
altar, and liearing a snitablo inscription, was erected to 
his memory. 

The character of liis works is well described by Sir. 
Richardson, the translat or of tlie volumes now before us, 
in the following passage : — 

“ His works consist of martial and misecllaucous 
poems, prose tales, and dramas. Of his poems, those of 
a martial character arc eonimoiily most distinguished; 
they all breathe a high spirit of lieroism, a strong lialrod 
of lyruniiy and oiqueission, and a deep sympathy for the 
afflictions of his suffering eouutry. Hi.s iiiisecllivucous 
pieces will also lie found to exliibit some of the most 
admired graces ol’ refined and eb-gant poetry. His few 
prose tales are very beautiful eomposiiions, and induce 
us only to regret that, he lias left no more examples of 
tills delightful slylc of writing. Hut his dnuuas are 
considered liis higliest ett'orts, and these display', iu the 
most striking luaiiner. Hie power and fertility of his 
mind. He apjiears to liavu essayed every species of 
dramatic eomposition - to have attempted farce, ojiera, 
comedy, and trageily, and to have .nchievi'd Hie most liril- 
liaiit siieci'Hs iu all. lii I'omedy, his productions were 
exceedingly admired, and lie was considered liy distin¬ 
guished critics to possess tli'it giMiiiiiie riM amnrii, 
wliieli is the hasis of all driimiitic cllurts of this kind : 
wliile in trageily, Hie merits of his jiiecos insured him 
Hie most siih.siaiitial euioliiineiits, ami Hie most flatter¬ 
ing lioiioui's; and he was rewarded at mice witli tlie 
ajqirohalioii of the puldic, tlie patronage of Hie court, 
and the favouridile opinion of the most distiiiguisbed 
writers and critics. 

" Hi.s eolleck'd works coii.sisi of four eoiisiderahlc 
vohiincK, curving in llicir ilegrecs of interest and altrac 
tioii, according to tlie nature of their siilijecis; hiit, 
allowing for the iiiiperfei'tiniis necessarily incident to 
yontlifui ofhirt.s, ail hearing the impress of high poetii; 
i genius. And when we rellect on the various studies, 

! avocations, and pursuits of the author-when wo coii- 
I shier that in addition to his academical career, his 
i literary and seienlifie acniiireiiieiits, he also disidiarged 
■ the duties of a military life, and that iris varions allaiil- 
; ments were achieved, and he himself siiiitohed away, at 
' the early age of twenty two, we eaiinol. refuse our adii'ii- 
I ration of an instance of early geiiiiiH, which is protiahly 
i unrivalled, anil certainly unsuri)a,s,scd in the annals of 
j literary dislinction.” 

Some sfiecimcus of Kiirner’s sliortor pieces iu prose 
and veme will lie given in a sidiscqiient number. 


pfH'I’LAll ILl.rSTllATlUNS Ol’ THE 
<H.1)EN' TIME, 

No. I. 

The olden time I aye, the olden titne! 

Thu' wild the fable, ttiu' rode llie rhyme. 

Oh ! dear ii a talc of the olden fliiie. 

Those ilaya of marvel and inyalery, 

Thoae tiniee we never ugaiii may aeo, 

Wlien tile w.ne a wild and a ((orK'omi dream, 

A meteor glanciiiK with lltfiil hcam: 

For all was then brlirht. and stranifc, and new. 

And nought was cutlaiii, yet all seem'd true. 

jMiss l.a w'a.Esee. 

Tjix field upon which we design to enter, and whieli 
is indicated hy the title wc liavc given to oiir imper, is 
a very wide and intcrc-sting one; and in traversing it 
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ve shall allow ourselves to wander, at will, in any direc¬ 
tion. Consequently, our readers must not expect much 
attention paid to the orderly arrangement of the sub¬ 
jects treated of in the following papers; although we 
hope that, at the conclusion of our series, they will find 
that nothing has been omitted which deserved a place in 
our " Illustrations.” With these few prefiitory remarks, 
we shall proceed to our proposed task. ^ 

OLD punisitMnNTa. 

Lest we should incur the censure of the kiud-hoarted 
for making choice of so repulsive and cruel a subject as 
the title of this paper might reasonably seem to indi¬ 
cate, W'e will say at once that it is not our intention 
now, or in any future “ Illustration,” to harrow up the 
feelings of our readers with details respecting those 
sanguinary tortures which, by our ancient la^vs, criminals 
were condemned to sufl'er. The rack, the stake, and 
their kindred punishments, are happily well nigh for¬ 
gotten, and we have no wish to revive the memory of 
their horrors. There are, hou'evor, some old punish¬ 
ments which have ec|ually fallen into oblivion, but are 
rather of a facetious than a cruel nature, and were so 
popular among our rough, jovial ancestors, as to deserve 
some notice in our columns. Such, for example, was 
that of the Cuokinc, or Duckino Stool, an engine 
invented for taming female shrews h.v ducking them in 
the water. The scolds were compelled to seat them¬ 
selves in this stool, or chair, whidi was fixed at the end 
of a long pole, by whicli they were immersed in some 
muddy or stinking pond. Mr. Ly.soiis, in his “En¬ 
virons of London,” gives a curious extract from the 
churchwardens and chamberlain’s account at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, in the year 1572, wliicli contains the fol¬ 
lowing bill of expense.^ for the fabrication of one of 
these machines 

s. d. 

The making of the Cuckiug-stool ..80 

Iron work for the same.3 0 

Timber for the same.7 6 

Three bras.ses for the same, ami three 

wheels .410 

This “ Cucking-stool " must have been much in use 
formerly, as there arc frequent entries of money paid for 
its repairs. Even so recently as the beginning of the 
last century, a shrew paid the penalty for the unbridled 
license of her tongue, in this “ engine,” as appears from 
the following paragraph in tlic “I.ondon Evening Post,” 
April 27 to 30, 1745 :—“ Last w'cek a woman that keeps 
the Queen’s Hoad ale-house, at Kingston, in Surrey, was 
ordered by the Court to he ducked for scolding, and 
Avas accordingly placed in the chair, and ducked in the 
river Thames, under Kingston Biidgc, in the presence 
of 2,000 or 3,000 people.” From this large assemblage 
of spectators it may l)e inferred that the punishment 
had then become unusual in the above local! y. 

There is an order of the Corporation of Shrewsbury, 
1669, that, “a Ducking-stool be erected for the punish¬ 
ment of scolds.” In Harw'ood's “ History of Lichfield,” 
we find a charge, in the year 1578, “For making a 
Cuckstool, with appurtenances, 8s.;” and the antiquary 
Cole, among instances of proceedings in the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s Court of Cambridge, 1st Eliz., gives— 

“ Jane Johnson adjudged to the Ducking-stool for 

scolding, and commuted irer vtunanec.Katherine 

Smiders, accused by the churcliwardeus of St. .\ndrew’R, 
for a common scold and slanderer of her neighbours, 
o^dged to the Ducking-stool.” 

The same author, writing about 1780, remarks, "In 
my time, when I was a boy, I lived with my grand¬ 
mother in the great comov house at the hridge-foot, 
next to Magdalen College, Cambridge, and rebuilt since 
by my uncle, Mr. Joseph Cock. I remember to have seen 
a woman ducked for scolding. The chair hung by a 
fastened to a beam about the middle of the 
_}, in which the woman was confined, and let down 
under the water three times, and then taken out The 


bridge was then of timber, before the present stone 
bridge of one arch was builded. The Ducking-stool was 
constantly hanging in its place, and on the back panel 
of it was engrave devils laying hold of scolds, &c. 
Some time after, a new chair was erected in the place of 
tho old one, having the same devils carved on it, aud 
well painted and ornamented. When the new bridge of 
stone was erected, about 1754, this was taken away; and 
I lately saw the carved and gilt Imck of it nailed up by 
tho shop of ono Mr. Jackson, a whitesmith, in the 
Butcher-row, behind the town-hall, who offered it to me, 
blit 1 did not know what to do with it. In October, 
1776, I saw in the old town-hall a third Ducking-stool 
of plain oak, with an iron bar before it to confine the 
person in the scat; but 1 made no inquiries about it. 

1 mention these things as the practice seems now to be 
totally laid aside.” 

In the town of Seven Oaks, Kent, there was a pond ! 
famed for its use in this species of punishment. It is | 
now arched over, to the great delight, doubtless, of the : 
Kentish shrews and scandal-mongers. j 

The Ducking-stool is thus celebrated in a copy of ; 
verses written more than sixty years ago:— 

“ There stands, iny friend, tn yonder pool, 

An engine call’d a Ducking-stool; 

By legal pow'r couimandert down, 

The Joy and terror of the town. 

If Jarring females kindle strife, 

Give language foul, or hug the coif; 

If noisy dames should once begin 
To drive the house with horrid din, 

Away, you cry, you’ll grace the stool, 

We'II teach you how your tongue to rule. 

The fair offender fills the seat, 

In sullen pomp, profoundly great. 

« tt * s 

Down in'the deep the stool descends, 

But here', at first, we miss liur ends; 

She mounts again, and rages more, 

Than ever vixen did before. 

So, throwing water on the lire. 

Will make It but burn up the higher. 

If so, my friend, pray let her take 
A second turn into the lake; 

And, rather than your patience lose, 
il'hrice, and again, repeat the dose. 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 

No Are so hot, hut water quenches." 

The following anecdote, taken from a work printed 
in 1684, may not be out of place here ;—“Some gentle¬ 
men travelling, and coming near a town, saw an old 
woman spinning near the Ducking-stool; one, to make 
the company merry, asked the good tvoman what that 
chair was made for? Said she, ‘ You know what it is.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said he, ‘hot I, unless it be the chair you use 
to spin in.’ ‘No, no,’ said she, ‘you know it to be 
otherwise; have you not heard that it is the cradle your 
good mother has often lain in ? ’ ” 

The Ducking-stool has long since been laid aside in 
England; it would be well if the slandering and scold¬ 
ing it was designed to correct were relinquished also! 
We think that in many country towns and villages it 
might still serve as a very usefhl accessory to the admo¬ 
nitions of the clergyman; and though the Seven Oak.s 
pond is covered up, it might still be useful to employ the 
ymmp which has taken its plime, in cooling the “bnra l- 
ing wives and furious weuones,” if any su^ there be, of 
that pleasant neighbourhood. 

In the accom[iaDying wood engraving' is a representa¬ 
tion of the B»ank— another machine for the punishment 
of scolding wpmen; in allusion to which Dr. Plott, in 
his “ History of Staffordshire,” remarks:—" They have an 
artifice at Newcastle-undor-Lyne and Wolsal for correct- 
ing of scolds, which it does, too, so efifectually, and so 
very safely, that I look upon it as much to be preferred 
to the Cucking-stool, which not only endangers the 
health of the party, but also gives the tongue liberty, 
’tAvixt every dip, to neither of Avhich this is at Ml liable; 
it being such a bridle for the tongue, as not only quite 
deprives them of speech, but brings shame for the 
' (1) Bee Engraving, page 2t0. 
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tranwrossloDf and humility thereupon, before 'Ua taken 
off- vbieh b^ng put upcm the offender, by order of the 
hutfiatnte, and Ihstened with a padlock behind, ehe ia 
led round the town by an officer, to her ahame; nor ia it 
off till idler the ^rty be^na to show all external 
Kigna imaginable of humiliation and amendment” 

Brand remarks that a pair of hranka is atill preaerved 
in the town-court at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the 
same custom once prorailcd. 

Another punishment inflicted by our anoestors was 
the confining of persona in a kind of open cage, airailar 
to the little building figured in the back ground of our 
picture. The parties thus exposed were usually trifling 
offenders. The cage in our engraving is copied from a 
print in Fox's “ Acts and Monuments,illustrative of 
the following circumstance:—Upon the death of Pope 
Julius III., in 1666, Stephen Gardener, Bishop of AVin- 
chestcr, and Lord Chancellor, w-roto to Bonner, Bishttp 
of London, to command him, in Queen Maty’s name, to 
order those prayers to be used throughout his diocese, 
which the Western Church has appointed during a 
vacancy in the Papal see. “ Upon this commandment,” 
says Fox, “on Wednesday in Easter week, there were 
hearses [frames covered with cloth, and ornamented 
with bannera and lights] sot up, dirps sung for the 
said Julius in divers places. At which time it chanced 
a woman to come into S. Magnus Church, at the bridge 
foot in London, and there seeing a hciirse and otlicr 
preparation, asked what it meant: and other that stood 
bv said that it was for the Pope, and that she must pray 
for him. ‘Nay,’ quoth she, ‘that I will not, for ho 
ncedeth not my prayer: seeing he could forgive us all 
oiirsins, I am sure he is clear himself; therefore 1 need 
not to pray for him.’ She was licard speak these words 
of ccitaln that stood by, which by and I).y carried lior 
unto the cage at London Bridge, and hade her cool 
herself there.” 

\Vc shall conclude this paper with a brief notice of 
tlie DaiiNKAnn’s Cloak. This (also reprcfscnted in our 
woodcut) was a large cask or barrel, with tlie liottoin 
taken out, and with holes in the top and the sides, whidi 
M'as paased over the votary of the “jolly god,” so as to 
rest on his shoulders, and allow his hcarl and arms to 
come out through the top and side apertures. Tims 
confined, he was paraded through the streets. To the 
magistrates of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, may be assigned the credit of inventing 
this amusing punishment, which could not fail to make 
the person upon whom it wan inflicted sufFieicntly ridi- 
culoim in the eyes of his “ friends, kinsfolk, and ac- 
<|naintance.” It does not appear that thi.s “ Drunkard’s 
Cloak” was ever worn in other places, or that it eontimicd 
to Ite in use at Newcastle after tlie Ucstoratioii. The 
vice it was designed to correct was deemed a very venial 
transgression in the days of the “ Mcrric Monarcli,” and 
has only comparatively of late years been considered 
disgraceful in what is termed the b&sf society. In con¬ 
nexion with this subject, the following remarkable ad¬ 
vertisement may not be thought irrelevant, and witli 
it wc will bring our “ illustrations ” of peculiar old pu¬ 
nishments to a close. “ Wbbrkas, the subscriber, through 
the pemicious habit of drinking, has greatly hurt him¬ 
self m purse and person, and rendered himself odious to 
all his acquaintance, and finding there is no po.ssibility 
of breaUng off from the said practice, hut through the 
impossibility to find liquor, he therefore bogs and prays 
tliat no persons will sell him, for money or on trust, any 
sort of spirituons liqnora, as he will not in future pay it, 
but will prosecute any one for an action of damage 
against the temporal and eternal interests of the public's 
humble, serious, and sober servant, 

“ Jaxss Cbalmeiis. 

“ Witness WimiM Axpsewb. 

“ Nassau, June 28, 1796.” — From the Bahama Gazette, 

J.F. E. 


MAERIAOES IN BRITTANY.' 

Ik the neighbourhood of Qniinper, the marriage cere¬ 
monies arc singular, and somewhat hurlosqnc. Tlie 
villa^ tailor bears a most jirominont part on these 
occasions. He api>eni-s in Brittany greatly to resemble 
the barber of the old Freneli comedy. Frequently do- 
fwmed in person, (owing no doubt to his sedentary 
oeenpatioii) he i.s gossip, e go-between, a poet; the 
favonrile of 1 lie women, wluwe rcjiasts lie sliarcs, and the 
ridicule of tiie men. 

When a Breton jicasant has marriage in view, ho 
charges tlic tailor to visit the young woman, who always 
refera him to licr parents ; ami, if tlicir reception of his 
proposal is favourable, lie relnnis to liis eminoyer. The 
tailor then, bearing in bis bainl a Iirandi of tliogen^f, or 
liroom, from wliieh. like our I’lnnlagciicls, he derives his 
name of Bazvalen, (hiiyui tlr de tiiiu'l), and dmsaed in a 
singular manner, with one slocking reii and one puvplo, 
accompanies tlie young man and liis nearest relative to 
the lirido's lioiise. iVliile tlie |iaronts iiiTango mere 
worldly mat tors, the yotnig couple are allowed an hour 
of imintcrrupted eotivei-salion; after which, hand in 
hand, they- approiicli the table nmnd which tlieir rela¬ 
tives and the important Ba/.valen am already scaled. 
The young eou])le eat with the same knife, and drink 
with the same glass, and are eonsidereilyn/iK-its. A day 
is appointed for a iiicctiiig of liotli i'uiiiilics; whleli 
always takes jiincc at the lu-ide’s lioiisc, iiikI isoalledihe 
iwUadi», or the bcholilhig. On this occasion the young 
girl a|)pe!iw in her gayest attire,— hi'r scarlet Ijoddlec, 
with worked eylel-holos, laced with gold or silver; t.lio 
oniiiroidercd a)iroii. snow-white cap, iiikI all the finery- of 
tile Breton |K'a.sant. The young nian's lurgc-lmrdorod 
hat is ornamciitod with ribands of several colotirs, and 
the full trousers mid bright liliie jacket complete his 
costinue : tlie jaetket, is often sncii a uuisterpicce of finery 
tliattlio tailor's name isemliroidcrcd in colouredM’orstods 
on the lircasi, as an artist, writes his iianic on a jprocious 
painting which ho dooms worthy of iiiuaartahty. At 
this meeting, the farnilioioio is in all its glory. The 
Iiods, wliioh close with doors like wardrolios, arc resplen¬ 
dent willi wa.v and rnliliiiig; tlie rafters arc hnug with 
hams: tlie old blaek cull'ers y-m always see in Breton 
hoiLscs disclose tlicir riclic.s ; linen, lace, coiintcrpivnes, 
hlaukets, all the wealth of I he family, are displayed; and 
Iiorses and cattle are inspected. Above all, the bee hives 
arc decorated witli scarlet, mid yellow rihunds; for the 
bees are siippo.sed to bo particularly tenarious of rof.|H;et; 
and, if tlicy are not put into mourning at a desvtii, and 
adorned in token of rejoicing for all forliinntc oeeasions, 
they immediately take flight, choo.siiig to he trcals’d as 
the friends and confidants of tlie family they enrich by 
tlieir labour.H, or certainly to punish ingratitude by »lc- 
sertion. 

As soon as [lie day of niiirriagc is fi.ved, which is ge¬ 
nerally about, a week aficr the vcll"d.< ii, tlie young girl, 
aecomiianicd liy her liridc.-n.ali, or fjar//>n d' twirneur, 
and flic young man liy liis lirid(»miaid, go with a white 
stick in tlicir limids bom door to door, inviting to the 
wedding. 'I’he invilatioii i.s given in verso, setting forth 
the period of tlie marriage, Uio place appointed, and the 
name of tlic aulicrgi.'-te or traiicur who provides the 
dinner. Sometimes six or eight hundred persona a«- 
scnilile on tlicsc oeeasions, anil seldom less than three or 
four liiiubrcd; and as no guest goes cmiity handed, but 
all take presents of flax, corn, lioncy, .ynd sometimes of 
money, these gifts foim a material aiidition to the re¬ 
sources of the young honsokccjiers; and many people 
marry with but little more than these friendly eontrinu- 
tions and their own labours to rely on for siilisistence. 

(1) From Meatli's Book of Itcsuly. 
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man;?bbs op opr ancestors. 


So recently even ns 1C62 the manners of our 
ancestors were so unpolished as to require the 
publication of the following “General and mixed 
precepts as touching civility among men,” for the 
edilication of the young “gentry” of England 

Sing not with thy mouth, humming to thy¬ 
self, unless thou be alone, i|p such sort ns thou 
canst not be,heard by others. Strike not up a 
drum with riiy lingers or thy feet. 

“ 6. Hub not thy teeth nor crash them, nor make 
anything crack in such a manner that thou disquiet 
anybody. 

“7. It is uneivil to stretch out thine arms at 
len^h, and writhe them hither and thither. 

“ S. In coughing and sneezing, make not great 
noise, if it be possible, and send not forth any 
s^h, in such w ise that others observe thee, without 
. great occasion. 

“ In yawninghow'l not,and thou sbouldst abstain, 
ns much as thou canst, to yawn, especially when 
thou speakest, for that ^oweth thee to be weary, 
and that one little accounted of the company... . 

“ S>, When thou blowcst thy nose, make not thy 
nose sound like a tnimpet. . . , 

“11. To sleep when others speak, to sit when 
others stand, to walk on when others stay, to speak 
when one should hold his peace or hear otliers, 
are all things of ill manners : but it is permitted 
to a superior to walk in certain places, as a master 
in his school.... 

“ 14. Hearing thy master, or likewise the 
preacher, wriggle not thysellj ns seeming unable 
to contain thyself within thy skin, making shew 
thysdff to be the knowing and sufficient person, 
to the misprice of others.. .. 

“ 17. It is not decent to spit uj>on the fire, ranch 
less to lay hands upon the embers, or to put them 
into the flame to warm oneself, nor is it beseeming 
to stoop so low as even to crouching, and, as it 
were, one sate on the ground. If there be any 
meat on the fire, thou oughtest not to set thy foot 
thereon to heat it. In the presence of a well-bre<l 
company, it is uncomely to turn one’s back to 
the fire, or to approach nigher than others, for 
one and the other savoureth of preeminence. 11 
is not permitted but to the chief in quality, or to 
him who hath charge of the fire, to stir up the fire 
with the flre-fork, or to kindle it, take it away, or 
put fb®! on it. * 

“ 18. When thou sittest, put not undeccntly one 
leg itpon the other, but keep them firm and settled; 
and join thy feet even, cross them not one upon 
the other. 

“19. Gnaw not thy nails in the presence of 
others, nor bite them with thy teeth. 

“ 20. Spit not on thy fingers, and draw them not 
as if it werd to make them longer; also sniffle not 
in the. sight of others. 

“21. Neither shake thy head, feet, or legs; 
roil *»ot thine eyes. Lift not one of thine eye¬ 
brows. higher than the other. Wry not thy mouth. 
Take heed that with thy spittle thou bedew not 
his face with whom thou speakest, and to that end 
approach not too nigh him. 

“ 22. Spit not far off thee, nor behind thee, but 
aside, a little distant, and not right before thy com¬ 
panion. £e-spit not the windows in th.e streets. 

“ 23, Turn not thy back to others, especially in 


speaking; jog not the table, or desk, bn which 
another doth read or write | lean not upon any one j. 
pull not him by his cloak, to apeak to him ; put 
him not with thine elbow, 

“ 24. Set not in order at every hand-while thy 
beard or thy stockings.... 

“ 25. Ihiff not up thy cheeks; loll not out thy 
tongue; rub not thy beard or thy hands; tirust'^ 
not out thy lips, or bite them, and keep them 
neither too open nor too shut.” ... 


.^etre. 

[In Original Poetry, the Kame, real or aatomed, of the Author, ie. 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, It is 
printed in Italics at the end.} 

LETTER FROM CAPTAIN B-, 

TO 

LORD H-F- 


[ n .,1 

Am» are you in love, niy dear Harry! 

And can your last letter be tiuo? 

And are you Intending to raurry ? 

Alas! what these women can do! 

Clin you give up the pleasures of dlrting ? 

Can you turn from your club and cigar! 

All the world for Miss Stanley deserting? 

W'lial fools some young officers arc! 

011 1 pause, ere too late to recover 1 
Oh 1 put not the noose o’er your head 1 
Oon't you find it a bore, as a hirer ? 

Think, think what 'twill be htyauwed! 

Then listen, dear Hal, with attention. 

And though yon may love and admire, 

1 f she's one of the i/s that I iiientioii. 

Dear Hal, make your bow, and retire. 

If you find that she can't darn a slocking, 

If she can’t make a shirt, or a pie; 

if she says, “ Oh law“ mercy!" - “ how shutidi'g 1 

1 f she ever drinks beer on the sly ; 

I f soon of the country she’s weary : 

If politics e'er are her theme; 

If she talks about “ Herschell’a nice theory," 

And “ Lardner’s dear book, upon steam 

If she wears leather shoes and poke bonnets; 

If she gums down her hair on her cheeks; 

If she copies out essays and sonnets; 

Ifshe blushes whenever she speaks; 

If she leaps a high gate on a liunter; 

If slie sighs when she looks at the moon; 

Ifshe talks about “ Carson” and " Gunter;” 

If she sings the least bit out of tune; 

If she crosses her legs, or her letters; 

If you’ve seen her drhik three cups of tea; 

If she don’t like your greyhounds and setters; 

If she’s sick when she goes on the sea; 

Ifshe seems the least bit ofa scolder; 

1 f her manners have any pretence; 

If her gown does net cover her shoulder ; 

1 f her bustle is very immense; 

If she's nervous, or bidOttSi OC sickly ; 

If she likes to haye breakfast in bed; 

If she can’t take a hint from you quickly; 

If her nose has the least tinge of ledj 

If she BCToama when she’s told she’s In danger; 

If she teems a (xKittette, or a Aft) 

«If s]ieTI poli or gailmie with a stranger; 

If she’s stupid, or if site is pert. 
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K Bhc'i one of these ifa, my deu- Hurry, 

Oh, sever the chain she has hoondj , 

That it's very unpleasant to marry, 

Both Caudle and Socrates found; 

A vrlfe Is a wretched invention, 

And. oh, »uf a matter af course! .'' 

Shall r have one ’-r-tiuitHl not my intention; 

(Unless the girls tdto me by force.) 

, —♦- 

THE HUNTSMAN, 

A B Ah LAD. 

IBv 8. M.) 

H 

“Sweet iirotheT, go not to the ohasc. 

Ah, rest wj^ me at home! 

There is a shajdow on thy face. 

Foretelling woes to come. 

And 1 have dreamed a ghastly dream, 
oil, woftil fight to. see I 
It was thy steed swam down the stream. 
And riderless was he!'' 

“ Look, gentle one, where at (he gate 
My generous courser stands. 

And bends his arching ?ieck, elate, 

Beneath his master's hands I 
Fear not, fear not! My steed and I 
Are trusty friends and tried, 

And I'll he with tliec faiilifiilly. 

An hour ere eventide.'' 

“ yet, think ii| on the day of le.irs 
'I'liou lesv'.st lieliind for me! 

Have patience with a woman's fears, 

Tliey spring from love of thee. 

Oh stay I and 1 for thee will sing 
Songs thou hast lov'd erewhile. 

And strive and .seek for everything 
The slow hours to licgnile !" 

“ Pull sweetly pas.sclb, gentle one. 

With Ihse, each placid hour. 

And we will rest, ere set of snii. 

In thine own myrtle bower! 

But now—the breeze is on the hill.s, 

The day is in the skies, 

I'lio free bird's song the forest fills 
With countless melodics ! 

“ I inu.st away,—adieu—adieu! " 

He vaulted on his steed. 

And lilythcly glanced Ids eye of blue 
O'er river, hill, and mead. 

Hut i laintively, and pleadingly. 

That gentle one sp.vke on, 

" Oh, stay, for I have none but thee! 

Oh, stay! "— and lie was gone I 

At eventide, when darkly red 
The sun sank from the shore. 

They brought that youthful hunter dead, 
Home to hlg sister’s door. 

Ko words they said, but she look'd well 
Upon each eye and check. 

And tnew the talc they came to tell— 
Without a start or shriek, 

She rose, end sought the lowly bier, 

And, kneeling by the place, 

She laid her clieek, without a tear, 

Beside her brother's ihee. 

Awhile they paused— but when they strove 
To Ull tier drooping bead, 

They found that thus, i» silent love, 

The gentle one was dead t 





SONG: THE OWl,. 

When cola run home and light la romc. 

And dew is cold ujion the ground, 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goe.< round. 

And the whirring sail goes round,— 

Alone, and warming his live wits. 

The while owi In the belfry sits. 

When merry mil^i.iaids click the hdeli, 

And rarely smells the new^iuown hay. 

And the cock hgs sung beneath the chalch 
Twice or thrice Ids roundelay, 

Twice ot ihrlci! Ms roundelay,— * 1| 

Alone, and wamdng his flve wits, 

The while owl in Mie belfry sits. 

Tniiii/toi', 

itttsallniuoiis. * 

% 


1 have hore lumlc only ii nonegay of enUed flowoiM, Hod 
have hruii^ht nothlnp of my own, Imt ihi* HtriiHt tka 
I hem. —Mn H tu if/ n r, 

THE atsVNHAIHN ANH TMK KITOURII I-APV. 

Tnn degnidml juisitioti (AdbniaU's in China in well 
known. Nolliiug aslonishe.'r llte Cliinaincn, who visit 
our merohiiiii.s a( llonjrkon;^, so nmeli as tho defnn'tico 
which i.s jiaid hy our countrvnicn tollicir ladies,and tli« 
position which the laticr arc iioniiiilcil to hold in society. 
Till'very servants ovpnss their liisniist at siteing our 
ladies peruiitlod (o sit at (aide witli tlieir iords, and 
wonder how men can .m) liir lorfiet their dijfnityi A 
yoiinjf Knglisli mcrcliant recently look his yonlhriil wife, 
with him to lloufrkoni;', whore tlie eoiiplo were visited 
hy a wealthy inandariu. I'hi; latU;i' re,yarded the lady 
attentively, and seetned to dwell willi delight on her 
iiioveiiients. When slie at lengtii loft, the apartniont, ho 
said to the hiishaiid, in Ids iinjierfect Eujclish, “ Whrft, 
you tfive for llmt wifey w'd'e yours !" " Oil," replied tho 
liushand, laiijcldn.'T at the sinji'ular error of his visitor, 
"■2,11(10 didlars." Tins our merchant thought would 
appear to the Cliincse rather a lii.gli figure, hut he was 
mi.daken. " Well,''said (he mandarin, taking out his 
hook with au idr of Imsiiu-ss, “'sposo you give her to 
me, 1 give you O.oiio doll irs." II. is diltieiiU to say 
whether the young merclmiit was more amazed or 
amused, hut tJic grave air of Ihe Chinaman convinced 
him that he was in earnest, and lie was eompolled, there- 
j lore, to refuse tlie oiler with as much plaeiility as Iio 
I could a.ssumi'. The mandaria was, however, pressing, 

I and went as high as 7,o(Ki dollars. The inerofiant, who 
had 110 previous notion of the vainc of the commodity 
wbicJi he It,'id lakcn out with him. was eotupellod 
Icngtli to dc;elare lliat Englishnien never sold ih^ 
wivc.s, uflor llicv once came into their possession, an as¬ 
sertion wliich tlic Cldnatnan was slow to boUove. The 
mercliant Hflcrvvur<l.s liad a hearty laugh with his yonug- 
wife, when he hdd liertliat hchad justdiscovcrofl herfoH 
value, as I lie inamlarin hfwl offored him 7,000 doilats for 
her.— A'l ii'if/'iijifr. 

TIfK oniiAN. 

Tun organ was lirsi introduced into Eiiroiw in tho 
I year T.'iT, l>y Constantine Copruniinus, who presented 
I’cpin, King of Eranee, with one. Pepin had it placed 
in the chiireli of Ssuht-C'omcille, at Compiegne. Besides 
the novelty and singularity of tho instrument, It wa.s 
justly admired fot the manner of •putting it into action. 
Steam being employed to jiroducc the sound, ItoiJing 
water was placed in a reservoir under the pipes of the 
organ, tlie valvos of which opened each time the keys 
were touehed; and the steam, tliiis iniroduecd into the 
pipes, produiied the sound, Justnimcnis of this eon- 
struetiou were not, however, long in ttsc; and, strange 
to say, itlie secret of liieir mechanism Los . been entirely 
lost. 

The action of the wind was swm made to succeed that 
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Ancient ^^unfsSmcnts. 

Sen jwjri' 23(i. 


of Kteam; and bellow.-*, formed with tlii« a-Icw, pivc it. 
free passage into the organ. The first which was con- 
struuted on this now principle, or, at least, tlic first 
whiclt appeared in the west, was that placed by Louis- 
le-Debonnairc in the great llotimda at Aix-l.-i-Chapellc. 

A short time afterwards skilful const.nietors of organs 
made their appcariinee in tlermany. Tlvcre were many 
at Borne towards the end of (,he ninth century. Pojie 
JohnthcEighthhad drawn them thilhor. Fromlloinc tlie 
art quickly spread through all Italy. In Ihe tenth century 
bellowH-organs appeared in England; one, amomrst 
others, was placed in Westminster Abbey in London. 

'I’he mechanism qjf this iiistninicnt was still vco' 
clumsy; a-j it had no less than four hundred pipes, and 
twenty-six pair of bellows, and required the most power¬ 
ful ex'ertions of twenty strong men to play it. TIic keys 
were five or six indies in lireadtb; and altogether so 
rudely constructed, that the musician was obliged to use 
lua feet instead of his liands. In tlic thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, they began to reduce tlie size of the 
keys; so much so, that the performers played with theii 
liners, as in the present day. The method of placing 
separate rows of keys, one over the other, was invented 
at the same lime; and by degrees the falirication of tbo 
new lip was perfected, which afforded the means of 
imitating on the organ the sound of many musical 
instrumentB playing in concert. 

In the organ constructed by Olabren, master of the 
manufactory of Ratisbon. and which liad been ordered 



sand six hundred and sixty-six pipes. Arriving at this 

a nt of gigantic complication, the organ was rather a 
id of monument than a real instrument of music. 

aiAOARA WHIRLFOOL. 

Ths whirlpool near Niagara Falls has of late become 
a receptacle of dead bodies, which rernmn in the grasp 
of its agitated waters; there are the bodice of two horses 
and a hog. These may. be seen, ffxim the bank above, 
passing round a "ftinereal circuit” of a mile or more in 
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circumference, each succeeding circuit drawing them 
nearer the vortex of tbo whirlpool, until each in its tum 
bceomc.s submerged beneath the boiling clement—again 
thrown violently from its angry embrace, to repeat its 
foiTOcr evolutions. The sight of human bodies in the 
whirlpool is solemn and terrific—the blue watcia seem 
to hold their prey in defiance of human efforts to dis¬ 
possess them—until, satisfied in revelling with tho deatl, 
j it emits them through its narrow outlet into the rapids 
' lielow, to l)c entombed in Lake Ontario.— Torouto Ololic. 

Parents must give good example and reverent de¬ 
portment in the face of their children. And all tho.sc 
instances of charity which usually endear each other-- 
sweetness of conversation, airability, frequent admo¬ 
nition—all significations of love and tenderness, care 
and watchfulness, must he expressed towards children : 
that they may look upon their jiaronts os their friends 
and patrons, their defence and sanctuaiy, their treasure 
and their guide.— Bj). Taylor, Holy Living. 

Ikoratitcdk is the abridgment of all baseness, a fault 
never found unattended with other viciousness.— FviUr. 

Those who quit their proper character to assume what 
■ docs not belong to them, are for (die greater part igno¬ 
rant of both the character they leave ana of the character 
they assume.— Burke. 
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Cat]bel)'tal of i^tlan. 


.V DAY I.V MILAN. 

“ Let U8 go 6CC tliL* wonders of tliis town.*'— Twelfth JSiyht. 

IVk entered Milan, after a n'carisomc ride from Como, 
botM'ecn ten and eleven at night. Tlie evening was 
gloomy, the streets we drove along were narrow and 
badly lighted, the shops had closed, so that our first 
impressions of this renowned city were not of the most 
I’heerful nature. On clambering from the top of the 
lumbering vehicle into the court-yard of the post, wo 
were in an unpleasing state of doubt with respect to the 
particular hotel to bo selected during our short stay, 
having received in the counte of the day four or five 
recommendations of different hotels, each recommenda¬ 
tion Ixsing accompanied by a special warning against 
the hotel to which wo had lieen last directetl. However, 
after another glance at Murray, some inquiries made 
and answered chiefly- by signs, and a short walk, wc 
found ourselves harboured in La Gran Brctagna; nor 
had we reason to repent the choice. Whilst the narrator 
resy Iwj imagined sleeping away the fatigues of a long 
tisy’a travel, we shall take the opjjortunity of laying 
before the reader a Short statement of facts respecting 
the city through which we hope to have the pleasure of 
his company, 

Milan stands in the middle of a plain, gently 


inclining from norili to south, within sight of the snowy 
Alps, and between the rivers Adda and Ticino. It is 
upwards of six miles in circumference, and encloses 
within its walls a [mpulalion of 140,000 souls, thus 
making it the ttiird city in Italy, Naples and Rome 
alone having a larger number of inhabitants. Eleven 
gates afl'ord ingress to the city, all of them elegant, and 
one magnificent. The {irecise second of its latitude and 
longitude wc cun spare tiic reader; but we may mention 
that the Auslriau viceroy resides hcre,'aH w'cll as th« 
governor general of the Lombard provinces, and that It 
is the sec of an arclibishi>j>. The manufactures arc said to 
1>e of some iinportaucc, consisting principally of silks and 
jewellery. The streets in the old part, of the city arc 
narrow and irregular, but those leaeling from the gates 
arc broad and handsome. 

Our anxiety to mako the most of the scanty number 
of hours to which our stay in Milan was limited, called 
us up early in the morning, and, dressing hastily, we 
made towards the Piazza d’Armi, a piece of ground as 
large, perhaps, as Bt. James’s Park, lying between the 
great barracks and the city walls. Even at this early 
hour we saw several gentlemen on horseback, and re¬ 
markably fine animals they had. The oitject of our 
visit to the park was, however, to inspect the celebrated 
Arch of Peace, which stands over against the Casonna, 
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at the termination of the great road that be^iw at 
Genova, and is called the Simplon, from a mountain of 
that name which jt crosses- The arch is w admiilft)fe 
piece of archftectiire. It is eonatructed eatlfelj of wMte 
marble, and Sses io a height of Mvieiity-Mwr fe^t,^ 0 » 
piereed by three roadways, having on each face fuur 

E illars thirty-eight feet long, each cut out of a single 
lock of Crevola marble, as well as a great quMitity of 
sculpture. On the top, where the image of Napoleon 
was intended to be placed, there is a good deal of bronze 
statuary, the principal being an emblematic representa¬ 
tion of Peace in a chariot of six horses, all of a colossal 
size. A staircase in the mass of the arch affords the 
curious the means of inspecting the bronze work closely, 
and of obtaining a bird's-eye view of the city. The arch 
is “ a choice trope in fortune’s rhetoric.” It was com¬ 
menced by Buonaparte, and completed by the Emperor 
, of Austria. The sculpture upon it was designed by the 
projector to commemorate his victories in Germany 
and Lombardy; but, when the conquered became con¬ 
querors, all that was changed, and the carvings were 
^ rapidly metamorphosed into representations of the suc- 
' ccHsful doings of the allies, l)ut the triumphs aqd ex¬ 
ploits of the Austriaiw are principally recorded. Thus 
Napoleon’s entry into Milan has been adroitly changed 
into the triumphal return of .the Emperor Francis to 
Vienna; the entry of the allied army into Lyons takes 
the place of the French emperor’s entry into Berlin; 
and the capitulation of Dresden is represented by a bas- 
relief that was originally meant to picture the capitula¬ 
tion of Ulm. 

In lioman Catholic countries the chundtM are open 
all day long, from an early hoqr. #e looked into 
several, rich with paintings and i&arble, none of which 
were entirely empty, and then returned to otir hotel to 
breakfast. That despatched, we set forth once inore to 
mspcct the notable things of the city. And first we 
bent our steps to the Ambrosian Library, a collection of 
60,000 printed vobimes, and about-10,000 manuscripts. 
But what attracted us thither were the relics of IjCo- 
nardo da Vinci atul Petrarch, and the pictures preserved 
there. Da Vinci! “ He was the miracle of that age of 
miracles. Ardent and versatile as youth; patient and 
persevering as age; a most profound and original 
thinker; the greatest niatlieniatician and most ingenious 
mechanic of his time; arcliitect, chemist, engineer, mu¬ 
sician, poet, painter! We are not only astounded by 
the variety of his natural gifts and acquired knowledge, 
bat by the practical direction of his amazing powers.” 
In this library there are twelve volumes of his works, 
and one huge book of MSS. containing drawings of 
figures, machines, &c., accompanied with notes. The 
anatomical sketches Dr. Hunter declared to be won¬ 
derful for their truth and beauty. This volume is kept 
in a glass case, and is pointed out by the librarian with 
great pride. The Queen possesses three volumes of 
Leonardo's manuscripts, of great value, amongst which 

t here is a sketch of his own Last Supper, regarded by 
lanoya as more precious than anything el.se he had seen 
in England. Preserved with equal care is a copy of 
Virgil, which belonged to Petrarch, containing many 
autograph notes; one on Laura naturally excites a 
good deal of interest. A little history is connectod with 
this book. In 1499, when Louis Xll. took Milan and 
carried away the library, a worshipper of the poet suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the volume, which he 
<!onceaIed until it was no longer necessary to do so. 
Three centuries afterwards, however, when the French 
invaded Italy, it was conve 3 -ed to Paris, but at the close 
of the war it was restored to its old shelf. The finest 
thing in the Gallery is Kaphael's cartoon of his famous 
painting in the Vatican—the school of Athena. Cha¬ 
teaubriand declares the cartoon to be as admirable as 
the more finished composition. There is a portrait, done 
by himself, of the " myrlAd-minded” Da Vinci—a patri¬ 
archal head with'a full flowing beard, the conntenknee 
calm and meditative. It would be tedious to mention 


all the good pictures in this gallery; but it is impos- 
sibie to forbear noticing an exceedingly fine Guido. The 

S bject is Christ on the Cross j th^colouring a happy 
sdium betiveien his fotjUctt and Isuvery stoles. There 
Bi a number , of {tamtiligs by Beniai^ad Luini, Da 
Vinci’s most eminent scholar, by whom there is good 
reason to believe the picture called Christ disputing 
with the D^ors, in our National Gallery, is painted, 
though the design is his master’s. Amongst several 
worlm of Titian there is one that rivets attention— no 
one could paint a portrait like he—and this is of 
himself. 

Next wc hastened to that wonder of Europe, the 
cathedral, the dim outlines of which we had seen 
against the sky the previous evening. This stupendous 
edifice, built of white marble, was commenced in 1386; 
and it is only just finished. It is in the Gothic style, 
but Gothic Australised, and so elaborate that it has been 
said to boar the same relation to its prototypes of the 
north, as the double rose bears to the single flow'er. The 
sculpture and statuary about its exterior are almost 
beyond belief, there being between four and five thou¬ 
sand marble images of various sizes; the front alone has 
nearly two hundred and fifty. On entering there is a 
space of 485 feet between the eye and the oppo.siifi 
extremity. Fifty-two columns rest on the polished 
floor, and towering upwards a.ssist in supporting tlie 
fretted roof, which hangs at the astonishing height of 
a hundred and forty-three feet. The interior is not too 
much ornamented with eeclesiasi ieal fornitiire; a praise 
which cannot be given to many Italian churches. Thors 
is a good deal of stained glass; and three windows 
behind the high attar are "vronderfully rich in their 
colours. In one of the subterranean chapels the body 
of .Saint Charles Borromeo is e.xiiibited. He was aiv.li- 
bii^op of Milan at the time of the great plague in 1.576, 
and of such sanctity that he was thouglit worthy of the 
honour of canonization. He is clothed in his ponti- 
fieai dress adorned with diamonds, and a gold cushion 
supports his mitred head. The tmnsparency of the 
rock-crystal samophagns, in which the body is enclosed, 
is suflicient to allow the features to be distinguished with 
ease. The quantity of gold and silver about the tomb 
seems to be at v.irianeo witli the motto of the Borronieau 
family engraved upon it—“ HumiUtm.” A colossal statue 
of brass, erected to the aaint’s memory, stands near Arona 
on Lago Maggiore. The tomb of Cardinal Frederic 
Borromeo, a cousin of the archbishop, is much simpler. 
Tills dignitary is a conspicuous personage in Manzoni’s 
intereatin,g tale of the Pro-meesi Sponi, a good transla¬ 
tion of which has been recently published.' To obtain 
an adequate notion of the cathedral, it is necessary that 
the stranger should ascend to the roof. Thence he may 
see that prospect of which Wordsworth has spoken in 
terms of warm admiration; a prospect bounded on one 
side by the Alps, and on the other by the Appennincs, 
with the vast plain of Lombardy between, llie view of 
the body of the Duomo from the central tower is an 
extraordinary sight. A crowd of balustrades, buttressc.s, 
and pinnacles of tlio purest white, shoot upwards far 
above the roof, each elaborately carved, and having a 
statue the size of life on the summit. We are sure that 
no apology need be given for quoting at this place an 
extr^t from Wordsworth’s fine ode, in which his fancy 
flies to 

“-Milan's loftiest spire. 

And there alights mid that aerial host 
Of dxures human and divine, 
tVhtte as the snows of Appennine 
Indurated by frost. , 

Awe-strieken she beholds the array 
That guards the temple night and day | 

AneeU she sees that might from heaven have flown. 
And Virgin saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The bcatlfle crown; 
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Sees long-ilrawn concentric rings, 

Ench narrowing above each j the wings, 

The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 

The starry aonc of sovereign height,” 

Having descended 520 stops, we rc-entesod the body 
of the cathcdi'al,aud then quitting it, crossed the square 
to llto Palawo della Colli}, the viceregal ^idence,~a 
large pile, with nothing very striking in Tta exterior. 

(ine wing, however, projects so as to interfere with one 
of the liest views of the majestic cathedral. The 
stranger is allowed to walk through a number of rooms 
4 >ontaining the usual decorations of palatial abodes, 
whioli, however, have ceased to interest an Engli.sh 
Iravcller long Iwfore reaching Milan, if ho have duly 
investigated the interiors of all between Italy and Eng 
land. The Milanese look with grc.at approbation upon 
(he ceilings, painted in showy colours, by Appiani, a 
native artist. In one room is the Apotheosis of Napoleon, 
whicli they consider worthy of every attention. The 
great hall "is a fine apartment, cmbellislicd with carya¬ 
tides, supporting a gallery which runs round it: one of 
these, a female witli a veil over her face, was stated to 
lie cut bv Caiiova's eliiscl. 'VVhctlier that is so or not, 
we .arc nnablo to say; but it is worthy of I’nixilelcs. 
Tile most cunning artist could not have more magically 
rcpi-cscnted, in stone, features but half concealed liy u 
transparent covering. You could scarcely bring your¬ 
self to believe that you could not remove the veil, whicli 
vmi seemed to sec through. 

We tlicn betook ourselves to the Brera Palace,-a 
Immlsomc. edifice, of snlisttintial construction, formerly 
a college liclonging to the.Tcsuits, but now appropriated 
to ilie"usc of the Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
gallery of pictures is full of interest to an admirer of 
art. It contains tlio famous Spo-salir.io of Baphael, a 
siilijoct common in Italian art, representing the Mar¬ 
riage of tlieVirgin. Jlaph.tel w'lis only tweiriy-onc when 
he c-veciited this divine picture. A painting by Giier- 
ciiio, Ha.gar dismissed by Abraham, shows the grandeur 
ttiul deep jiafhos of wliieh lie was capable. This com¬ 
position electrified Byron, and he was not easily moved 
l>.v works of the pencil. He has said somewhere, “ ftf 
ail the arts [minting is the most artificial and unnatural, 
and that by which the nonsciiHc of mankind is most 
iiniioscd upon.” There arc many otlicr excellent pic¬ 
tures; amongst which some scripture-pieces hy Guido, 
and a grand old head by Titian, catch tlie attention. A 
performance of liaphaers father is inl.o^cslillg^ on ac¬ 
count of his renowned sou, and the rarity of his works 
Me was a poet as well, but his verses were never “ iiu- 
prynted.” manuscript poem of his, in twenly-llirce 
liooks of terzii riina, trumpeting the praises of the Duke 
Federigo d’Urbino, bis pati-on, and dedicated to Ms 
son, is preserved in the Vatican. His skill in jiainting 
was not great, a fact he seemed himself to bo aware of; 
for when liis son showed signs, at an early ago, of his 
luiglity genius, he placed liim in the school of another 
uiibiter. 

IVc passed in froitt of the I^a Scala Theatre, which 
derives its name from being built upon the site of a 
church dedicated to Santa Maria della Scala. It has an 
imiiosing facade, and its size is verj’ large, there being, 
ill fact^ but two larger in Europe,—one at Varma, and 
the other at Naples. . It was a disappointment to us 
that it was closed just then, as the interior is represeuted 
to he strikingly fine. After taking some rest and re¬ 
freshment—for sight-seeing is attended with no little 
wigue — we next sought out a painting that ha.s 
™cd the world with its fame—the laist Supper of 
I-eonardo da Vinci. We found it on the waif of the 
rcfectoiy, or dining-room, of a convent attached to the 
church of the Madonna della Grazia. No picture is so 
well known, by means of copies and engravings, as this, 
and none is so near extftction. It is in a much worse 
condition than I had dreamt of,—laded, cracked, blis- 
'cfed, and repainted in a deplorable way. A platform, 
elevated several feet from the fioor, allows you to inspect 


it closely; but its meaning is best gathered from the 
middle of the hall. Tliere, we may form a rude guess 
at the painter's conception of our Saviour, when, silting 
at that solemn meal, he lamented over his betrayer. 

Though sciirrhltiK UamiM and many an envious Haw 
Have marred this work. 

The annuiiciatlon of the dreadful truth 

Made to the Twelve, suivives i li|i. furehead, rheCk, 

JikI hanil i r/wwoii/ u»1kt buiird in ruth 
Of H'hnt it Titterit." 

Man lias litlle riglit to com(ilaiu of the irrcvert'ace with 
wliich Time is accusUuiicil to treat liis most glorious 
works, when lie liimself oficu displays so much n!g.ard- 
Icssncss in liis ireatmeut. Tlic ['crisliablc material on 
whicli tills jiictiire was jiliiced lias certainly hastened 
t he work of ilestnic.l ioii; but if proiicr care had been 
used, it would still have been a fitting iiioiitiuitMil of its 
author's genius. Tlic monks iicglcc.led it, and tlie 
French, in 17t>7, iictuall.v tisi4d the refectory as a stable 
and granary. Tlic bc.st and curliest ctqiy belongs to the 
I''iigiisli Itoyal Aciiiicmy. 

Tlieu, in tlic dusk of the evening, 1 entered once ' 
more tlic I'atludial, iiiiil jinctai louiui its vast, aisles, all 
dim and deserted, with a thronging ot iiuicsciiliublo 
sensations at. every (iiilsc. The lofty coiling ol l•.•cl■tcd 
stone was invisible, atid the lutnni shod her beauis, 
tliroiigh storied windows. ii|ioti the marble tloor. 

** How like a dre.iiu, - and dreamy lliouuht 
h'lew oft to other limes oiid plneeii." 

Solemn .and serene was that iiiiglily Iciiijilc: solemn, 
liut jiorplc.vcd, was llio niiml of the stranger. A whis- 
[icring of tlic days gone by seemed to fill tbc v.ast space 
with a i-oiifiiscd' iudistinc'iiicss. Tlic I’ast was [iroscut. 
and the feeling t>f the Future was blotted out. 

Tile French rceogiiisc. in Milan a strong !ikcnc«s to 
their own capital. Old .Moutaigm; found tliat it “ protty 
niiich resembled I’aris.and was like the towns of Friuicc;" 
ami tlui'ing tlic two years Tasso jiasscd at I'liris, in the 
suit of Cardinal d'lNie, he noticcil the same resemblance. 
The similarity is said to exist ciiicll.y in the hi'trh of the 
iiolilcsse, titul the rojes. 'i'hc latter eertaiiily strike the 
eve of a strangt.-r at once. Thi’v arc elegantly fitted up, 
aiul brilliantly ligliled of an evening. The first room 
is generally op<ui to the.stn'ef, and at many of them the 
custouiors,' well dressed men and woiiieii, liii'l conveyed 
Ihem.selves bodilv into the si reel. There I hey sat, round 
a table [dantod hi front of the house, eiiatting, and sip- 
[liug eotUr. as eniuforlably a.-' if they liiul hen dclended 
from |itih!i<' gaze hy four stone walls. I am not fiblc to 
say much in prai.si.’ <*1 Milane.se heaul.y; in triilli, I ditl 
not see one liaiid.soine liice in the course of a loti'.r day's 
ramble. Ncverllieloss, the wouieii have the most bril¬ 
liant dark eyes, and the smoothest raven hair 1 oversaw. 
Their hc.ail-ilreKs i.s sim))le, and has a [deasing effect. 
It is just^ a bltiek gauze veil gathered into the hair at 
the toj) of tlie licail, and allowed to liang over tlie faec.. 
Iloniiots are not in fasliion. Tlie wtmicn of the lower 
class at Como, llirongli wliieh we passed tlic tlay before, 
have a verv fantastical mode of ornamenting llieir bair. 
They tlirii'sl. some things, for all tlic world like tea 
spoons, tlirotigli tlic [lilc of hair at the tofi of tlie licad, 
so as to form a fan, and then they shove in two taldc- 
smions, to make a kind of shaft. Ttio exee.ssive narrow¬ 
ness of the streets at Milan renders the want, of troUmrn 
more kceiilv felt; and, in the middle of the day, they 
are intolerably hot, owing, in a grait measure, to iho 
want of air. There is hartily a single artiolc 
which tlie Italians use without oil and vinegar, and tlic 
shops where these commodities are sold arc proportioti- 
ably munerous. Wc were informed that tlic Fnglwli 
have not colonized Milan in tlic way llicy have nmst of 
the other continental cities. Tlii.s seems rat licr strange, 
for the place offers many advantuge.s to families who 
wish to combine cheapness with ihe luxuries of life. 
There is gaiety enough ; in the winter months there is 
a rapid succession of balls; eight tlicatros ofler their 
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atwraction*, and La Scala has usually singers of the first 
class. House-rent is low, and a villa, which become*/' 
indispensable during the summer mouths, can be hired 
on any of the neighbouring lakes for 16Z. or 18/. per 
annum. There are mineral baths, for tho.se who fancy 
they require them, not far distant. The beauties of art, 
already noticed, are of the highest order; so that it is a 
little surprising those united advantages faii to attract 
a larger concourse of resident English. 


THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 

“ Art going to the ploughing match, Will 1 ” were the 
words I heard whilst crossing a style at the end of a 

pretty lane in the parish of S-, Bucks. “ Yes, 

man,” was the reply; "everybody is going surely; and, 
may be. I’ll get a prize, too, for my aiiplcs at the show.” 

The speakers were well known to me; both wore old 
men; the one, crippled by the shocks of nearly seventy 
years, stood leaning on a gate; the other, still vigorous, 
shouldered a digging fork, and showed, by his cheerful 
look and air, that it might bo long ere the village 
churchyard claimed him. 

Tlie older was an inmate of an iilms-house. established, 
some centuries back, by ouc of the ancient lords of the 

manor of S-. I knew “ Old Robert,” (such was his 

name.) at a glance, —tlie white hair falling beneath his 
old straw liat, the crabbed blackthorn stick, wdiich could 
boast the service of many years, and his honest looking 
face, were all familiar to me. Old Robert was famed as 
a molc-catcher, and to this day may be seen with his 
trap under his arm, in the still meadows of this secluded 
spot. Sometimes the roaming school-boy finds the old 
man, with his trap at his feet, stretched on the warm 
sunny grass, by one of the many rippling brooklets 
which descend from our common. Robert will leave 
a name behind him when he die.*, likely to endure in 
rustic memories when greater than he arc forgotten. 
He was not without one little characteristic, or failing, 
as some may deem it; namely, a wish to know a little of 
everybody's business. His curiosity equalled that of 
any old maid I ever met with. Not a stranger arrived, 
not a native departed, luit Robert wa.s advertised thereof; 
he was, in fact, the newsman of the alms-house, and 
speculator-general of the parish. 

On the present occasion, his curiosity was clearly at 
work upon the “ ploughing match” appointed for the 
ensuing day, and it was doubtless with the olyeet of 
quietly extnurting some information that he interrupted 
his old neighbour, " AVill Nottey,” with the question, 
"Art going to the plougliing match. Will!" My ap¬ 
proach probably prevented those lengthy colloquies on 
things ill general, in which Old Robert gloried. I saw, 
from his position and inaiiuer, that he liad prepared 
liimself for the feast of rustic chat. A painter, whose 
*fortc lay in depicting the natural, would have rejoiced 
in the view then before mo. The setting sun threw its 
rich mcRow' light full on the old man’s face, as if prying 
into every wrinkle, and fell with glorious beauty on the 
ancient walls of the alms-houses, covered with masses of 
dark ivy and wreaths of clematis. A n irregular group of 
ancient elmsand beeches displayed those numberless tints, 
which autumn and rich sunlight ever produce. Old Robert 
was in the happy mood suggested by the brightness of the 
hour, and, tasing oflf his hat as I approached, wished 
me " good night ” with the manners of a peasant gentle¬ 
man. 1 perceived how gladly lie would receive sonic 
compensation for titc chat 1 had interrupted by my ap¬ 
proach ; and after a few inquiries respecting his welfare, 
the state of the alms-house, and the crops in the long 
slip of garden, soon found myself in the midst of a dis¬ 
cussion on the blight in the potato,—a subject upon 
wltich Robert expatiated with particular vehemence, as 
his own allotted portion of the crop had been diminished 
by one-half. 


"Well, sir," was his abrupt eonclusion, "it's the 
work of Rrovideiicc, and can’t be helped; that's one 
comfort, at any i-ate. I don’t know what I shall do 
without the roasted potatoes, which I baked in the | 
asltc’s on cold winter’s nights, when tha stoim seemed | 
blo)ning thd" old house down. You don’t know, sir, ; 
whaC comfort there was in those potatoes.” ! 

The pictniri) thus presented to me, of the old man ' 
rinding solace in the dreary winter over his roasted 1 
potatoes, was too much like truth to provoke a smile; 
so, after giving him some hints respecting the treatment 
of his imperilled crop, I turned the conversation to the 
subject which his first remark to Will Nottey liad sug¬ 
gested, viz. the “ ploughing match,” expressing n hope 
tliat he would be able to see so cheerful a spectacle. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ may be neither these old legs 
nor this stick will carry me so far; though I’ve seen the 
day, sir, when twenty miles afore breakfast wouldn’t 
ha’ stopped mo. But that’s gone, and for ever, too; old 
Robert is like those black leaves that arc just falling. 
There were no ploughing matchca hereabouts, sir, when 
I was young; but they’ve done good, sir; I see tliat with 
my own eyes. I’ve been liorn and bred in this parish : 
and for almost seventy years, as boy or man, have 1 
been acquainted, 1 may say, with every field and cottage | 
in the place, lint, .sir, the parish is like .sonic other i 
things—it avn’t got the same face it had once ; 1 hardly j 
know it myself.” 

“ W'cH, Robert,” cried 1, " do you mean to say the ; 
parish has changed for the worse !” i 

Why, no, sir, not exactly that, thougii some things ! 
arc not what an old man would like to see; that they | 
are not,” .said he, with one of those emphatic and half I 
testy gesticulations wliich aided his limited vocabulary, j 
“ 1 am not a-grumbling at Providenec, sir,” rejoined | 
the rustic moralist; " our jioor obi vicar, God bless him, ! 
though he’s dead and buried—I always say God bless | 
him, sir, when he’s mentioned—as I was a-sayiiig, our ■ 
poor old vicar taught me better. 1 meant., sir, wdicn 1 ! 

spoke of the difference in the parish, liow some things | 
liad improved, liow much better liehavcd the iieople 
are than when I was a boy, and the men wlio used to 

be at the S-Anus arc now digging tlieir garden.^ 

and pruning their trees, ever since the gentlemen 
began to give prizes for the best fruit and garden stuff. 
There was hardly a poor man’s garden in the parish | 
once, sir, except my own father’s, and he was one of a | 
thou.sand; none of his sons ever came up to him, sir, 
though wc did our duty always pretty well. There was but | 
our own cottage with a garden which could he called a i 
garden. All was riot and tatters, though not for want ! 
of money; but the landlord of tlic H—— Anus got ij 
that. I well remember how strangers used to make a l! 
stop as they turned the corner of you lane with the tall |j 
elms, when they came all at once upon our cottage, to li 
look at the only tidy garden in the place. There, sir, 
in yonder corner was oiir old house," exclaimed Rolicri. | 
pointing to a little nook, as if the memories of a life j! 
had suddenly been revived. “ There we, six of us, sir, i: 
were all born and brought up, and there all but old i; 
Robert died. The Iwuse is pulled down now.” The old , 
man at this moment recovered from the feeling whicli j' 
had suddenly crossed his spirit, and resumed; “ Father | 
used to be so pleased when ho saw the ladies tell their | 
coachmen to stop, that they might look at his garden : 
from their carriages; and sometimes they would reall.v ; 
walk in and look at the flowers and fruits, which always 
made father happy the whole week after; but now every ■ 
cottage, sir, has a prden. First one thought ho wouW ; 
tiy for a prize, and then another, till at last they try by 
dozens, as vou will see, sir, if yon go. I always g<> if ^ - 
can, out of respect to &ther; for he, sir, got the first < 
prize at the first ploughing match ever held in this 
parish." « 

“ I am ^ad to bear,” said I, " that you are witness to 
such good effects of these yearly exhibitions. I shall 
certainly go myself to-morrow; and hope that you, 
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Robert, will loiot be diuappointeil. And now, good night: 
the damp ia settling fast ou the grass, and you had 
lietter go in, Robert, and roast one of your b^t pota¬ 
toes." This I said with a smile; and could hoar him 
just mumble out, “ No, sir, no, that would be terrible 
waste. I must keep my good potatoes fill printer.” 

I was but an oeeasionnl resident in the’imrisit of 

g.-, and had seldom been in the place at thh pcHod 

of the “ploughing match,” as it was called, thoflgh the 
exhibition partook of the nature of an agrieiiltural and 
horticultural show. I determined, however, to witness, 
for once at least, the results of these praiseworthy at¬ 
tempts, on the part of the gentrj' and superior farmers, 
to improve the character and condition of the pea 
gantry. 

The next was one of those bright days which have 
marked the present autumn. The rich light of the sun, 
falling on a mellowed landscape, and the soft hnt healthy 
warmth of the atmosphere, combinofi with the festivi¬ 
ties of the scene to spread a happy glow over cverj’ 
face. Even the ploughmen, whoso prizes were yet to be 
won, mingled the laugh and merry retort with tlie 
anxiety which their rusde rimlry nat<im1ly produced. 

J was .surprised to sec the numbers that arrived from 
every ))art of the surrounding country. Some, with that 
rustic tunic, the well-knoaui “smock frock,” as white as 
muthcr or wife could make it, looking not unpieturcs<|uc 
ill the glancing sunlight. Homethiug like a peasant's 
pride was disceniihle about niany of these said “ frocks 
(lie front-M and liacks were elaborately worked, and worn 
with an air that proclaimed the possu.ssor a member of 
the [icasant aristocracy. Amid the simplicity and pri¬ 
mitive habtU of the rural districts, this dres.s scents 
more a))propri!itc to a “bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” titan the iiioro modish garments adopted by 
many of the rustics in the vicinity of largo towns. Some, 
of a class superior to these last, came in blue coats of 
ancient cut, the shapes of which would Itavc puzzled all 
tlte Stnltzes iu Europe, hut were perfectly familiar to 

tile tailors of the villages round S-. Staid old men 

were these farmers, who paid taxes and grumbled, doing 
the latter more rcailily than the fonitcr. Most, had come 
to sec, not to act; few were perfeet approvers of the 
eliattges around them. They laughed with grave scorn 
at the “experimenters” and “chemist farmers;” Imt 
were, nevertheless, quite ready to mark the improve 
nients in agricultural implements, and the modes of 
rearing stock. 

The “ superior farmers,” loo, were in the field ; men 
.justly proud of their influence at markets, and aspiring 
in many cases to an equality with the gentry themselves. 
Some are evidently .able to count their thousands; and 
liavo no small opinion of tlicir value to the eonimou- 
wealtli. 

The farming gentry, or “gentlemen farmers,” were 
also numerous. In external apiicarance they frequently 
diflered little from the larger agriculturists; hut the 
dift'erence in their social position could he seen at a 
glance; there was a respectful bearing towards each 
other, very distinguishable from the hey-day freeand- 
®asy manners of the nnyority of the mere farmers. 

F rom these, who are farmers of their own lands, tlic 
of experimental agriculturists is mainly draan. 
Ihcir more extensive knowledge, and greater leisure, 
enable them to test theories which the mere fanner 
laughs at. Thus they often elicit for agriculture those 
valuable lacta which would otherwise remain buried 
wneath the lumber of human prejudice and ignorance. 
Here and there a clergyman was visible in the field, 
^0 sought by his presence to aid all classes in their 
enorts for the general good. At length the ploughs 
were assembled, their sturdy drivers marshalled, and 
me conteat of the driving ploughshares begun. There 
^ much in the sight to arouse poetical images; 



peace. 


the influence on human civilization is icnfuld more 
beneficial in the latter than iu the fonner far-famed con¬ 
tests. 1 ixuucmber the time wlien the villagers flocked by 
thousand.s to a field in this vicinity, to witness the 
bi-utalizing spectacle of a prize fight, from which tliey 
returned leas fitted for civilized and ChrisQau society. 

But let u,s leave the ploughs at work, and enter the 
tents, in which are doiHisited the pride of many a cottiigc 
ganlen. Hero are tlie prize spcedmcns of fruit and 
vegetables ; and noble s|)<HdmeuH they are. Doubtless 
man is created for higher jmrpuscs than eating; hut, as 
he imist eat. so there is iiotliiiig unworthy,a rational 
being in giving due care to produce the liost food, and 
the greatest possible quantity, lleaire the remark of a 
testy Itook-worm to one who pressed him to attend this 
meeting, “that life was not given to moasiirc the 
diameter of potatoes and the size of cabliagc-hcads,” 
betrayed a defective view of tlie comp:ias and variety of 
human duties. In the teuls were all lliuso fruits and 
vcgotaliles disjdayed in wliicli prudent housewives rejoice. 
It was pleasaut to notice the maimers of llmse who had 
gained jirizcs. as (he ditt'erent oliservors jmused to gaze 
upon the sjieciincns. Some would look carelessly on 
their own rare productions, as if licucath their notice, 
hut in the uicantiiiie listened with anxious expression 
to eacli remark on the size, ajipcarunce, and otlicr quali¬ 
ties of tlieir specimens Some, on the other hand, who 
had heeu disap})oi!ilod of prizes, were criticising tlie 
productions of their compci.itors, pointing out every 
defect which the .sharjiest ingenuity could detect. Very 
amusing, too, was it to licar the difl'crciit criticisms of 
the “ professionals'' and the “amateurs." 

Tliere was one short, fat, old gentleman, who hud 
devoted many years to tlie production of a particular 
kind of giant calibage. Those iiroduclions seemed to 
afl'ord liim as iiigh a gratillcatioii as the dome of St. 
Paul's gave to Sir Christoplier Wren. Another had 
lavished all his atlciitiou ou onions, which ho insisted 
were the most nourishing of all roots; and told more 
than a huuiIriMl limes of the Sjiuiiisli soldier who sub¬ 
sisted five muullis on onions only. Others patronized 
the potato w'ith a zeal wiiicli would have deiighted 
Ifaloigh. 

Hut the orchard was not forgotten ; iabour and skill 
cumhined to prialiico apples, pears, plums, and a host of 
similar fruits, such ns the eye rarely wilnosHcs, It was 
a pleasant tliouglit for the reflecting observer to con¬ 
trast ilieso prialiictions of invilized man with the original 
«ild fruits from which oiudi sjicciinen had dcsecuded : 
the groups of luxuriant apples with their rudo an¬ 
cestor the crab; tlie luscious plum wilh the wild 
berry its original. These riches are the triumphs 
of industry, peace, and knowledge. The great law, 
Work, and thou sludt have," was here amply illus¬ 
trated. 

8iieh nicutiiigs as theso make men ae(|uainted wilh 
their powers, atid iiiiist suggest, those eflorls of social 
improvement, uiioii wliich the destinies of nations, and, 
imlccd. of (lie world, depend. What human perseve- 
raneu has *lune fur the fruits and vegetables of the 
garden, it may do iu the more imtiorlant matters of 
life. Thus man, iiy degrees, will learn to regard with 
more earnest attention the laws of the System in which 
God has placed him. The lirin^ing a single fruit 
to perfection requires that attention to the laws of 
nature (that is, to the laws of God), and that well 
arranged eombiuatiou of skill and labour, of head and 
hands, by which the advance of civilization is effected. 
But man must begin at the beginning, and learn to 
act in the small, ere he can hope to triumph in the 
great. Thus an agricultural or horticulturaj association 
may gradually train the humbler class of minds to such 
habits of observation, patient industry, and order, as 
may fit them for a higher place in the social system. 

And now the time for the distribution of the prizes 
has arrived. The chair is filled by a learned and 
smifthlft divine, head master of a grammar-school in 
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i the neighbourhood, whose knowledge and urbaidtj 
I endeared him to all. Near him were the gentry 
. and landboldere, whose purses and time are, in this 
art of the county, devoted to promote the well- 
eing of the peasantry. A largo body of farmers sur- 
; rounded the Aairman, and atUled by their presence to 
the value of every priste. Each successful competitor 
received the rewards of his skill with a higher joy in 
the presence of his employers, in whose cstimations^ilie 
. felt himself thus elevated. But the most happy of all 
were the wives, childron, and relatives of the prize 
^iners. How important each looked os the fortunate 
father, husband, or brother stood forth to receive the 
honours of the day; how each tried not to look proud, 
yet how proud they all looked ! 

I noticed one little fellow with a smock frock, white 
as “mother” could make it, jump about in eestasy 
ainongst the other boys. His lather had received the 
prize for tho best carrots; and he, poor little fellow, 
was as happy as earth could make him. A very pleasing 
part of the alfivir was the distribution of rewards and 
honoraiy tokens to servants who had, by long and faith¬ 
ful service, deserved well of society. If the highest iu 
the laud are gratified by the publicly expressed appro¬ 
bation of their fcllow-ciiizon.s, if to gain this they risk 
even life itself, so does such honour rlceply affect tie 
hearts of the lowly. The.so are the only laurels open to 
them. Happy for the nation is it when provision is 
made to nourish so just an ambition. 

Many of those now rewarded were women, whose 
youthful days had been spent in secluded fanu houses, 
faithfully rendering services which are as necessary to 
human well-being as tho deeds of nobles and states- 
, men. To these poor people the honours of this day 
will ever appear like a sunny spot iu tho line of 
I life. 

Tho last in (his group was a young woman who, for 
; eighteen years, had sedulously tendc<l an invalid mis- 
i tress. In a lonely house, in the wildest part of tlic 
! Chiltems, she bad passed her youth for a pitlauc.e of a 
I few pounds yearly; more her mistress, who was a small 
I annuitant, could not afford. Once a year only, for three 
j days at Chri.stnuis, did she leave the solitary luanslon to 
; Visit her aged parents. Thus her life passed on in the 
; exercise of the virtues which the busy men of earth so 
rarely ap))reciate. Much against her desire had slio 
; attended hero to-day. The wishes of her superiors, and 
the desires of her parent.s, h.ad, however, overcome her 
modest reluctance. The old pui>j>lo, in their simple 
prido, longed for all to know their daughter’s merit, 
'file day was, 1 am certain, the brightest in their history. 

. Once or twice the old man was seen to diuAV his hand hur¬ 
riedly across his eyes whilst listening to the chairman's 
short address to “Jane.” Tho mother preserved a calmer 
manner; and smiling <pnctly on her daughter, uttered 
to a friend, that “ Jane was the best girl who had ever 
lived.” Whilst 1 am writing this short aci^ouut “Jane” is 
again returning to her ivged mistress, declining all the 
numerous oilers of bettor sen'ioe. For this she assigns 
but one reason: “ Mistress took me into her house 
when I wtis a poor ignorant girl: 1 cannot leave her in 
her old age for tho sake of a little money.” finch cases 
of devotion are rare. When observed, men are wise to 
honour them. 

It was not till tho close of the “ exhibition” that I 
noticed Old Bobert. Ho was then heartily shaking 
hands with “ Jane’s” father and mother, displaying 
towards the old people fJie warmth of an ancient friend, 
though he had never seen them before. But, as Bobert 
said, “it was a day to make an old man’s hoaHjump 
foHoy.” 

Tho romainder of the sayings and doings may bo 
passed over; they were pleasant enough to the parties 
concerned, consisting of a dinner, abundance of speeches^ 
and plenty of agrieultuml chit-chat. 1 went home early, 
resolved to attend the mooting next year, and become 
more acquainted with the habits and feelings of the 


English agriculturists. 1 will, therefore, conclude with 
a toast given at the dinner—“ Long may such meet¬ 
ings flourish, and knit together the employer and 
employed.” 


THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION.* 

* ' •( Curing tho Years from 18.18 to 1842. 

VIBST NOTICE. 

An extended knowledge of the earth’s diversified sur¬ 
face, falls to the lot of few. Some are confined Within , 
the boundaries of a rural district; others within crowded !' 
cities, to whom the far-stretching continents, tho oce.aii 1; 
phenomena, and the beauties of the isles of the sea, arc j' 
never to be revealed. They may glance at an atlas, but |: 
apprehend little of those busy nations inba))iting the | 
regions thereon displayed. j 

This ignorance is man’s necessity, not his choice; few ; 
are privileged to navigate strange oceans, stand cm | 
mountain peaks, or penetrate the secrets of remote lands. 
But all love to hear of distant regions, and to follow, in , 
naiTiitives, a Columbus or a Cook in their adventurous 
track. Hence the pleasure att'orded by a perusal of j; 
“Travels” and “ Voyages.” The pca.saut in his seeludcil ji 
cottage, and the merchant pent iu cities, may thus lie- j! 
hold the manners of the antipodes, and converse with | 
the men of either polo. (4reat are the benefits arising .| 
from an enlarged knowledge of the earth. Juster views i| 
of mankind are thus acquired; the diversities of pagan ! 
mythology', its wild extravagances, intermingled with ;| 
gleams of original truth, the varieties of the humnn 
race, all spreading from the primeval centre, with the 
zoological and botanical novelties of other lands, are thus ;; 
l»rought before us. 

Sometimes the explorer brings home reports of new ;! 
lands, continents, or islands, lillthg up the blanks on onr ! 
best inajis. Thus we see tlic great tainily of man recn- j 
vering itself from isolation, the different hranclus | 
uniting and forming a thousand links of infereourso. | 
All the maritime eountrii.s of tlie world have sought l)y | 
“exploring expeditions” to extend their influence over i 
the earth; amnunt anil modern empires have sent their | 
heroic men to explore unknown sens, to dare the rigom-i 
of arctic frost, aiid risk the perils of rock-honnd and j 
savage lands. Tradition hints of such in tho Phiienician | 
anil Carthaginian eras; whilst history relates the deeds [ 
of a host ofEuropean navigators, down to the discoveries 
of our own Boss and Parry. The United States of .\nic- li 
rica have imitated the example of the mother conntiy, ; 
ami concluded, in 1842, an expedition despatched lo 
examine the Pacific and Southern oceans. 

The squadron consisted of six vessels; two sloops of ■ 
war, the Vincennes, of 780 tons, the Peacock, of O.'io : a . 
gun brig, the Porpoise, of 32 tons; two tenders, the Sea | 
gull, of 110 tons, and the Flying-fish, of flti tons; ami a j 
store ship, the Itelicfi 

The ships sailed on August 17th, 1833, and took flic 
course towards Madeira, which was reached Septemlicr 
the.lOlh. The first appearance of this island disappointed 
expectations; it exhibited nothing to the distant view 
hut a bare and broken rock, of huge dimensions, w'hicli, i 
though gi-aud and imposing, is peculiarly dark and j 
gloomy, But this land of the vine was found, on a j 
nearer approach, to be adorned with a luxuriant tropical j 
vegetation, its mountain terraces covered with a rich | 
verdure, and the valleys bright with fertility ; orange j 
groves and vineyards crowd upon tho sight, and the ■ 
stranger journeys along roada hedged with gcreniunis, I 
myrtles, fuchsias, and hydrangias of gigantic size; on | 
one side the eye glances into ravines two thousand feet ; 
in depth, and on the, other vainly endeavours to trace the 
grey mountain peai^ buried in the clouds. The vine i.s 
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of eoune tlM ehicf productioa of Uie island. The fol¬ 
lowing mode of expressii^ the juice is probably unknown 
to the epicure whilst eyeing his “bright Madeira.” “We 
Faw," sjiye tbe narrrator, “ six men stamping violently' 
in a of six feet square by two feet deep, their legs 
l)arc up to the thighs. After the grapes had been suffi¬ 
ciently pressed, and the men's legs well scraped, Ute mass 
was pressed out.” Each gallon of the juice n^uires 
about ten bushels of grapes. On the 26th of September, 
the squadron ^ilcd southwards, passing by t|})e^M|arie8 
to the Oape de 'Verd isles. It is to be regretted that want 
of time prevented a survey of the Largasso sea, in which 
exist vast quantities of a floating plant called /ueus 
iiataiis, or gult-woed. 

When off St. Jago, the sea presented a beautiful phos¬ 
phoric appearance ; the whole &cc of the waters appeared 
to be on fire, so intense was the brilliancy; this artwe 
from myriads of phosphorescent animaleulu), which filled 
the sea with their vivid coruscations, and demonstrated, 
by their countless hosts, that remote and silent oeeau 
waters swarm with a rejoicing and multitudinous exis¬ 
tence. 

After a prosperous navigation, the squadron entered 
the bay of Rio de .lanolro. The fact which liero chiefly 
claiinod the attention of the voyagers was the prevalence 
of slavery in Brasil. 

The slave population exceeds that of the white in the 
proportion of five to one, and between 7,000 and 8,000 
are yearly brought in by the slave ships. The slaves 
are the principal carriers of the country; their mode of 
journeying is thus described;—" They appear to work 
witli checrfiihicss, aud go together iu gangs, with a 
leader, who carrie.s a rattle nimlc of tin, and filled with 
stones. With this ho keeps time, eansing them all to 
move in a dog-trot; each one joins in the monotonous 
chorus, the notes seldom varying aliovc a third from the 
j^cy."—P. 13. A monthly ball is held, called the white- 
jacket ball, because the gentlemen make their appearance 
injaekets of that colour; the ladies, on such occasions, 
make simplieity their motto, and discard all jewels and 
similar adornments. “ On reaching tlie ante-room we 
"■cie met by the coininittee of gentlemen, or managers, 
and kindly treated without ccremoiiy, making us at 
once feel at ease. We were shortly after ushered into 
one of the most sjdcudid ball-rooms 1 ever saw; there 
were upwards of three hundred persons present, all 
dressed iu the purest white, without any finery what¬ 
ever." 

Whilst enjoying the hospitality of the Bra/.ilians, 
attention was not diverted from those observ'ations on 
the laws and customs of the people, which miglit enable 
other nations to understand the character and insti¬ 
tutions of the country. The result of the examination is 
Hot favourable to Brazil. Education is very defective, 
liud the females are but lately allowed to be taught in 
Mhools. The administration of the laws is perverted by 
bribery; and justice is obtained with great difficulty by 
an unpatroniaod plaintiff or defendant. Trial by jury 
IS established, but the system is peculiar. The juiymon 
wo chusen for a whole year, by justices of the peace; 
nrstead of twelve, forty are necessary to constitute a jury 
-father a oumbrous number for investigating disputed 
“alters of fact. 

The singular machinery of the court of findings and 
ia well adapted to provoke a smile. “ This court 
nil things lo.st and found, making it the 
j y nfn person finding anything to deposit it with the 
loser, to prove property', must have three 
lit! ******? ^ wear that they saw him lose it, and three 
jers, t/iat they gaw the Jtmler pick it up : otherwise, it 

^>aHn.iade^it."-P.V 

in th** if** ®*P®ditioa had not been dcspidched to dwell 
li .® nofoes, and note the habits and customs, of oivi- 
fleet ■^oonr'Lngly. repairs being completed, the 

Jaimr** I tewards the wild coast of Terra del Puego, on 
If "'as observed, at seventy-eight 
•'■om the mouth of the'rivcr Plate, that the sea was 


discoloured, by the rush of earthy matter brought down 
by that stream. It is clear that a vast delta must be iu 
process of formation, from the deposit of mud snd sand 
at the mouth of such a river; the geologist may amuse 
himself by speculating on the period when this forma¬ 
tion shall raise its head above the surface of the ocean, 
and form a fertile home for man, or other living crea- 
tn^ 

The squadron rciK'hed Orange Harbour, in Terra del 
Fuego, on February the 17th, and immediately began to 
prepare for the antarctic cruise. The natives of some 
portions of this region appear to rank low, even amongst 
savages; the narrow' forehead, and wide spread scnsmil 
mouth, combine with their distorted bodies, to create 
a feeling of disgust in the civilizetl man. tine talent, 
however, is possessed, in the highest degree, by those 
barbarians; “ Their imitations of sounds are truly asto¬ 
nishing. Ono man ascended and descended the octave 
perfectly, tbllowiug the sounds of the violin correctly. 
It was then found that he could sound the common 
chords, and follow through the scmi-lono scale, with 
scarcely a deviation. Au the natives have mnsicul 
voices, and sin’ak in the note tl sliarp, ending with the 
semi tone .\, when asking for presents, and were con¬ 
tinually singing." 

This union of soft, voices and song with barbari^i, is 
an interesting fact, and suggests lliu hope that“thcso 
savages may possess more gcullo qualities tlian their 
squalid apjtearanee indicates. Ju February 183D, part 
of the sipiadron sailed oil a eriiise towards the soiitli, 
and, jiiuising round the southern point of America, 
coasted along to Valparaiso. Here they saw the niiglity 
Andes, their summits resplendent in the rising sun, 
and presenting the appearaneo of a bright golden line 
along the sky, running north and south. The view is 
moB(, iirilliant just liefore sun rise, when (.he flashing 
rays fall on a tliousand snowy peaks; tlie sotting sim 
also produces some startling effects. Tlie Alp me out¬ 
lines then change every uionient with the variations of 
liglit; here a line of iiioiinlains, idothcd in purple, 
crimson, and yellow tints, breaks upon the view ; there 
a group of peaks staml out. in dark relief, whilst a 
singular green-coloured sky adds to the marvel of the 
contrast. Some of the summits rise abruptly into the 
deep heavens, like the spjrcs of vast mounlain cathe¬ 
drals; others swell into niagiiifieont domes, like titanic 
capitals of this mountain kingdom, of which it has liecn 
said, that ages would not sulfico to observe its beauties, 
and discover its wonders. |[iinil>oldt in vain endeavoured 
to reach the summit of (..'liiniliorazo, l.lio mightiest of 
tbe.se domes; when compelled to desist, he w'as at an 
elevation of 19,280 feet. These mountains do not con¬ 
sist of ono continued chain, though so represented on 
most maps, but arc broken into a series of groups. Thus, 
if the whole formation be cjillcd “ a chain,” each gproup 
may bo termed a link in that chain. This range rests 
upon voluanio fires, aud dreadful earthquakes have, with¬ 
out a moment's warning, frequently reduced flourishing 
cities to ruins. One of theso events is thus referred to 
by the explorers “ The situation of Old Callao is still 
visible wider the water; and though an interesting, it 
is a melancholy object, when one thinks of the havoc a 
few mimitos effected. The very foundation seems to 
have been upturned and shaken to pieces, and the whole 
submerged by a mighty wave. The wonder is, that any 
ono escaped to tell the tale."—P. 47. 

Before leaving the coast, some of the gentlemen at 
taohed to the expedition made a journey to the Andes 
of Peru, and examined the great silver mines of Pasco. 
They are 18,000 feet above the sea level, and the metallic 
district consists of two veins, each seventy wiles long. 
The deserted mines are nearly 1,000 iu number, proving 
tho vast amount of labour which has been expended <m 
these excayataons. “English speculators frequently work 
the mines, but sure often disappointed,” says, tho sgrra' 
tor, " by the disorderly conduct of the workmen, brought, 
high cbaigw, from England.” 
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This is said to bavo caused a ruinous and unprofitable 
Outlay to many companies. It is to be feared that the 
employers paid little attention to the moral qualities of 
the men engaged, and received in consequence the 
appropriate reward of their criminal negligence. After 
this visit to the mines, preparations were made for a 
voyage amongst the isles of the Pacific; and the ex^ 
dition left tlie American coast on the 13lh of July. 
They wore now about to explore the homes of half- 
civiliml, or barbarous men, to trace the progress and 
note the manners of that extended family, which has 
spread itself over the thousand isles of the Pacific. 

The numberless tribes, their various dialects, and the 
mysteries connected with the formation of this coral 
Polynesia, render these portions of the earth a most 
interesting study to the moral and natural philosopher. 
The islands are distributed into various groups, the 
/*auntofu,the Samoan, theFeejeean, and the Maiuaiian. 
The fleet sailed toward the first-mentioned cluster, and 
reached the most eastern extremity, called Minerva 
Island, or Clermont de Tonn*rrc, on August tho 13th. 
It is one of the low coral islands, and resembles from 
a distance a fleet at anchor, os nothing, save the tail 
trees, is visible until the coast is neared. It may l>c 
regarfed as tho summit of a gigantic columu of coral 
upraised from the deep sea by animalculcc—of which it 
has w'cll been said, 

“ They bind the deep with a secret zone. 

The ocean is sealed, and the suikc a stone; 

Fresh wreaths IVam the coral pavement sprint;, 

J.ilte the terraced pride of Assyria's king; 

The turf looks green where the breakers roll'd ; 

O'er tlie whirlpool ripens the rind of gold; 

The sca-snatch’d Isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been." 

On one side the sounding-line descended to 600 
fathoms without touching tlie bottom, and against this 
coral rampart the Pacific heaves its huge billows in vain; 
the island wall defying the rage of sea and tempest. 
The term Faumotu, signifies a cloud of islands; not an 
inappropriate name for many of the crowded clusters 
which dot the Pacific. 

These coral isles have boon ropresonted as the homes 
of beauty and fertility, but this is not true of many ; 
viewed from a distance, they seem covered witli a bright 
verdure, and thus resemble numerous vases rising from 
the ocean, yet this apparent fertility Is found, upon lancl 
ing, to consist only of patches of long coarse grass grow¬ 
ing amongst tlie coral rocks. Most of the trees arc 
stunted, a thing to be expected when wc consider how 
thin must bo the covering of vegetable mould on many 
of these rocks. The inhabitants of this group may be 
termed barbarians, though some are just emerging from 
the savage state through the teaohing of the missionary, 
and the visits of traders. The conduct of the latter 
appears to bo at times ii\jurious to the natives, and 
some gross outrages are perpetrated against the islanders, 
causing them to regard Europ^ns os their foes. 

Tho population of fifteen islands in tho group is 
10,000, but some have not more than twenty or thirty 
inhabitants, whilst one, named Anaa, has 5,000, and 
another 2,000. Thence we may regard these people as 
consisting of a great number of clans, differing in 
language, enstoms, and even race; for their physical 
characteristics are exceedingly wious. The group is 
at present nearly valueless for commercial purposes, the 
only product obtained being peari-oyster-shelis, which 
are bought for Europew use by traders of Tahiti; but 
the increase of population, and the gradual formation of 
ciriUxed habits, may yet reader these islands a market 
tor European goods. 

Thia group occupies that part of our maps over which 
iha words "Society Isles” are marked, and of which 
cluster the Faumotu group form the eastern part. 
Tahiti is not reckoned in the Faumotu group, but forms 
with Ifimeo an independent division. To Tidiiii the 
expedition next proceeded; it is composed of two 


peninsulas, n&d possesses twenty-fonr harbours, abound¬ 
ing in districts of great fertility. Sugar, cocoa-nut oil, 
and arrow-root, are abundantly produced. Iron abounds 
in the mountains to such an extent as to render com¬ 
passes useless. The South Sea whalers make these ports 
their places of rendezvous. 

It may astonish the reader to hear that, amidst case 
and plenty, the population of Tahiti has decreased,—a 
fact which is partly ascribed to tho pernicious effects of 
the spirits introduced to the natives by tradters; and 
thus tho plague, which has wasted the American Indians, 
is felt in these beautiful islands. The commander of 
the expedition condemns, in tho strongest terms, the 
practice of retailing ardent spirits to the simple natives 
in defiance of tho laws of Tdhiii, and notices, with indig¬ 
nation, the gross immorality of many captains and crews. 
Those acquainted with the condition of the lower orders 
in Europe, may hear with scepticism, that few natives 
are to be met with who cannot both read and write. 
Whether, in the lapse of years, the Tahitian language 
will contain a literature fitted to the moral and intel¬ 
lectual wants of numerous surrounding islands, it is 
difficult to decide; but it will ever be interesting to 
remember, that the first Polynesian language reduced 
to writing ■was that of Tahiti. The manners of many 
of the natives exhibited so much propriety, as to excite 
the Btirprisc of the gentlemen on lioard the American 
squadron; they found that a chief of great influence 
had been dismissed from oificc for intoxication; and 
failed not to remark, at a luncheon given on board the slii ]>, 
that, before the food was touched, the oldest chief asked 
a blessing. These indications of a superior moral tone, 
are combined with those gentle tastes from which civili¬ 
zation draws her rich adornments of taste and elegance. 
Tlie love of flowers is a passion with the TabitiaiiH, 
though the missionaries endeavour to check this natural 
and graceful feeling. A taste for music prevails amongst 
tho women, many of whom poHscs.s rich and musical 
voices. Some peculiarities, ludicrous to a European, 
belong to these people; for instance, it is usual for the 
highest chiefs to claim the privilef/e of washing the 
dirty linen of the various ship's crews which touch at. 
tliu islands ; a prerogative which the nobles of Europe 
would not very liighly prize. 

Something like a political constitution lias lieen intro¬ 
duced into Tahiti, fonned in 1823 and 1826, upon tlic 
model of that of England. Uy this tlie crown is made 
hereditary, and the legislative power lodged in aii 
assembly elected every three years; it consists of two 
members from each of the seven districts into which 
the island is divided, and possesses the power of enacting 
and modifying laws; thus the once barbarous Otaheitaiu 
have gained, under English guidance, a privilege which 
elsewhere has caused the struggles of centuries. 

The scenery of this island and Eimeo is grand; lofty 
mountains and deep valleys give all the charm of con¬ 
trast to tho landscape; from some of the loftiest ridges 
a magnificent view prc-sents itself, ridge upon ridge arise 
in gorgeous confusion, till the prospect melts away amid 
a region of wild mountain forms. These gigantic elor.v- 
tions are of volcanic origin, and carry the mind back to 
a period when fieiy craters, and boiling lava floods, 
heaved beneath ceaseless ear^quakes. 

Tho rocky masses in the interior of the island con¬ 
sist of perpendicular basaltic columns, while those on 
the coast arc composed of horizontal volcanic forma 
tions. In one respect Tahiti resembles Auvergne, viz- 
in the extinction of all the ancient volcanoes; thus its 
lofty mountains are but the memorials of convulsions in 
ages past. 

It is now time to leave the T Expedition ” on its track 
from Tahiti, with the intention of soon following the 
navigators through other branches of the &r spread 
Folynesian group. 
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THE SIEGE OP CORFE CASTLE. 


La.dt Bamks's gallant defence of Corfo Castle against 
the Rebels, gives her a distinguished place among 
the heroines of the Rebellion. It has bcen,if^, that 
had all the Royalists of that day displayed me same 
skill and undaunted courage which distinguished the 
Countess of Derby at Latham, the Lady Arundel at 
Wardoiir, and Lady Banks at Corfu Castle, twenty 
Oliver Cromwells would have fought in vain for Repub¬ 
licanism. 

Sir John Banks, attomoy-general to Charles I., 
had only recently bought the castle and manor of Corfe 
from Lady Elizabeth Hatton, when his wift and family 
took up their residence there, on his joining the king 
at York in 1642. Here they continued undisturb^ 
till May in the following year, when tho rebels, com¬ 
manded by Sir Walter Erie and Sir Thomas Trcnehard, 
having possessed themselves of all the towns on the 
sea coast, resolved to make themselves masters of 
Corfe Castle, which they justly regarded as a place of 
great importance; and, for this purpose, marched some 
troops of horse from Dorchester, to attempt its capture 
by a comp-da-maiH. 

They arrived there on May-day, when it was the cus¬ 
tom of tho mayor and gentry of the isle of I’urbeck, (in 
which the castle stands) to hold a stag hunt. Thu sport, 
however, was interrupted by the appearance of the rebel 
party; some of whom, detaching themselves from the 
main body, at first endeavoured to obtain an entranue 
on the pretence of wishing to see the castle, hut wlicii 
this was refused, and the gates closed t^inst them, by 
order of its mistress, tho whole body of soldiers sur¬ 
rounded tho castle and summoned Lady Banks to sur¬ 
render. She refused, though her garrison at this time 
consisted of only five men, and boldly bid them doliaucc. 
Upon this the parliamentary committee in the ncigli- 
bouring town of Poole, susi)ecting her of an intention to 
victual and man the castle, sent to demand four small 
pieces of cannon which were on tho castlo ramparts, but, 
by some trifll)^ excuse, site succeeded in evading this 
request for tk# tisM. A few days after, forty or fifty 
soamon were sent to demand them, witli a warrant from 
the commiasiogete; hut Lady Banks, whoso garrison 
still consisted only five men wd her maid servants, 
contrived to monnt hhc of the (BiPfited cannon; and dis¬ 
charge it upon ifhe hostile party, who, intimidated by 
this display of resolution, returned to Poole. Lady 
Banks now felt it necessary to stnengtheu her garrison, 
and, summoning help among Imr tenants by beat of 
dmm, a considerable guwrd i)f friends and Oj^crents 
came to her assist^ee, bringing with them fifty stand 
of arms. The paBtementarmna were, however, equally 
active on th<foe side; they intereepted a anpply of 
powder on He way to the castle, and' issued a proclamatien 
in theneigbbouriug towns, declaring ithigh treason to sell 
provisioni for the use of Corfe Castle, or to hold com- 
municathra with its inhahitanU; adding the threat, that 
if the osunon were not given up, the houses of Lady 
Banks' friends and neighbours should bo burnt. Strict 
watch was kept that no message should be conveyed, 
or intelligence of any kind be siilTered to pass in 
or out of the castle; and, thus stnutened, and unpro¬ 
vided with victuals for a siege, it was found necessary 
to (Some to a parley, when it was agreed to give up 
what had been the gtand'objects of eententioLn, the four 
cannon, the largest of which was a threo^pnnnder, on 


condition that Lady Banks should be left in her castle 
in peace and quietness. These terms were agreed to, ! 
the cannon were given up, and the party in the ca-sHc j 
reduced to their original numbers. Lady Banks, how- j 
over, little trusting the honour of her opponents, felt it j 
wise and safe to strengthen her position a.s far as possi- i. 
ble. The rebels, meanwhile, feeling themselves secure, : 
relaxed in their vigilance; the watches were not kepi ' 
up as strictly as formerly, and means were thus found of 
bringing a good store of provisions, gunpowder, and , 
matchlocks Into the castle. On the ativanco of the king’s ' 
army, under Prince Maurice, to Blandford, Lady Banks ' 
represented so earnestly her need of assistance, and the i. 
importance of the place, that Captain Lawrence was ji 
deputed to take command of the garrison; but, through j; 
some unfortunate oversight, he came w'ithout the no- h 
cessary commission for obtaining money and provisions; 1 1 
a mistake which could not afterwards be rectified till too jj 
lato to be of any service in tho siege. Soon after Cap- j 
tain Lawrcnco arrived, a body of between two and throe 
hundred horse and foot came before the castle, bringing ' 
with them two pieces of ordnance, with which tliey sotiii 
opened a heavy fire on the castle from the opposite hills; 
they also set fire to four houses in the town, which was ! 
directly under the castle walls, and did much other da- i 
mage. They were, however, gallantly withstood, so that, l; 
after again suraraoniiig the castlo to surrender, they :i 
thought proper to retire. On the 23d of Juno the 
attack was renewed; and Sir Walter Eric, Captain ; 
Sydenham, and others, commanding a body of five or ; 
si.v hundred men, entered the town unobserved, under 
tho shelter of a thick fog. They brought with them 1 ' 
four pieces of ordnance, under tho names of a dcmi-can- 
non, a culverino, and two sakers, and with these, ami ’ 
their small arms, they played on the castle from all 
quarters. Besides these open attacks, tliey sought by 
secret means to corrupt Lady Banks’s servants within the : 
castle; and, to rouse their fe,ars, tbre.atened to give no i 
(piartcr, and even made the suldiors take an oath to 
spare none who offered resistance. i 

VVith the view of sheltering themselves in their attacks, 
the besiegers invented two machines, one of which they ! 
named the Boar and the other the Sow, constructed of 
boards lined with wool, which were designed to cover ; 
their persons and deaden th4 shot. These erections, ;| 
however, fulfilled their part very ill. When tho Sow ! 
was moved forward, its supporters could not conceal i; 
their legs, which were at once aimed at by the besieged. 
The Sow, therefore, was left to its fate; some who had 
sought its shelter ran away, and one or two were killed. 'I 
The &te of its companion discouraged the Boar, which ; 
dared not odvanuu, and played no part in the combat. 

Tho plan of attack was now altered, and the rebels ; 
converted the ancient massively built church of tho town 
into a battery; using it with wanton irreverence. The 
historian of the siege records ih^ they made shirts of - 
the surplice, broke up the organ, and used the pipe.s as ,j 
(Utses for powder and shot, while the lead of the roof was ^; 
rolled iiito shot, and fired against tho (Uistle. : 

All this profanation, however, did them no service. I: 
Tho shot took little efiToct on the walls of the castle, and 
madp np impression on. Lady Banks, who was as detcr- 
min^.afl eyet; iia lKild out Sir Walter Erie got little - 
famit W anffaBa^ ttSbtea; he was charged with ; 
preesiag tei Uta^diete, indeed, with great earnestness, | 
but with being very spariiig of his own person; and is ; 
sud, on one occasion, from fear of the musket shot of the ; 
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besieged, (for they had no other,) to hare wrapped hiui- 
; self in a bear-skin, and crept up the hill on all-fours, 
i The besieged, on the contrary, showed great courage, 
i‘ 3 ud raa<le several successful gsillies; carrying off, on one 
i; occlusion, thirteen head of cattle,—provision much 
! needed in the castle. 

The Earl of Warwick, who seems to have been annoyed 
at Sir Walter Erie’s slow progress, now sent him a rein- 
fijrccment of 160 seiuncu, with a very formidable supply 
, of petards, grenades, &c., for an assault, which was im- 
j mediately to be made. A reward of 20/. was offered to 
the first man who should scale the walls, and smaller 
sums in gradation to tho.se who should follow him. But 
;■ as til is temptation failed to rouse their cournge to the 

■ i necessary height, the men were plentifully supplied with 
'! spirits. "Sir Walter,” it was said,‘‘ for fear he should 

■ be valiant against his will, wa-s the only man who came 
sober to the assault." “Thus armed with driuk,” tire 

i assailants stormed the castle on all sides, and applied the 
: scaling ladders. In the meanwhile the party in the 
j iM-sUe were busily preparing to receive them. Captain 
I L»w rcnce commanded the lower ward, and had with him 
' the principal part of the brave little garrison; which had 
never amounted to forty men in any of its sieges. These 
! repelled every onset with iinflincliiiig courage and gal- 
, lantry. It was in vain that the assailants mounted the 
laibicrs; they were all either speared or shot. 

'J'lio upper waril was, “to her eternal honour," dc- 
' rciiilcd by Lady llauks herself, assisted by her daughters, 
lice female servauts, and her own live men. The men 
iitidcr her direction kept up a constant tire of small 
arm.s, and when the enemy attempted on their side to 
: '.calc tlie walls, having wild-lirc in their hiuids ready to 
i throw down into tlie castle, she and her women repulsed 
- liicir fierce assiiilants by pouring down stones and hot. 
'! cinhcrs upon tlicin, which had heou prepared in sulli- 
'! cient quantities for this purpose. The attack agitlnst 

■ I loth wards completely failed ; and soon after Wir Walter 

j s cived news that the king's forces wore advancing, and 

i near at hand. On this he retired in great haste to Lon- 

; don, leaving Captain Sydenham the task of bringing off 
I the aiumiiuitiou and the rest of the soldiers; who retired 
ji into the church, iiiteudiiig to march from the town in 
i: tlto night; l)ut, as sujqKir was set on tabic, an alarm was 
I' given that the king's forces were near; on this a pjuiic 
I ■■'Ci/.cd the captain, he left his supper, artillery and ain- 
j| munition, and took boat instantly to J’oolc, leaving a 
!; Iiiiiidred horses on the shore, a pri/c to tlie licsieged. 

'I'lie assailivits hod lo.st more than a hundred men, killed 
; I and wounded, in the siege and assivult, while the uoh.e 
lady of the castle lost hut two of her supporters. 

; 'I’lias, after si.x weeks’ stout siege, Corfu Castle, consi¬ 
dered the key of that county, was, by a woman's courage, 
preserved for the king. 

Lady Banks long survived her husband, and remained 
unmolested during the comnionwcalth. She lit:ed to sec 
j the restoration of Charles Jl. 

j file inscription on her tombstone, in the south aisle t f 
Rislipp church, contains all that is further known tf 
Iter. It is therefore given here, 

I TO THB MKMOaV OV 

ii ^!’*.**'*5’ Mary Banket, the only daughter of Iltfe Hawtry,(l) if 
j llulipp, in lUe county of Middlesex, £tquir«, the wife and wluiw 

, " the Honorable Sir John Banket, Koiiglit, Late Lord Cblif 

I utiice of tall late Uajetij ’» Court of Coiuuion Bleat, and oi ihe Pri» y 

I tcend d™”* tbo preaent Hawtry family arc lineally dt- 



Oouncil to hit late Majesty King C'batlesthe Itt, of blegscd me* 
inory, who, having had the honour to haveboriie. with a ronstaiicy 
and courage above her sex, a noble proportion of the late ca'aml- 
ties, and the happlneu to have outUvedthem so far a* to have seen 
the reititutlon of the Government, with great peace of mind laid 
down her most desired life, the ISth day of AptU, IfiOl. Sir Ralplia 
Banket, inhr tonne and heir, hath dedicated this. She left t sonnet; 
Itt Sir Ralphe, 2nd Jerome, drd Charlet, 4th William, {aince dead 
without Itaue) and 6daughters. 


- STOCKTON .ST. ANNE’S. 

Adam Stock was a native of Aberdeen, but hatl been 
sent to England at an early age, in order to relievo his 
p.arents in some degree from the pressure of a very 
numerous family. However, thuugh bringing with him 
nothing of this world's goods, he iulieritcd what will 
generally be found to be the pledge of Kuecesa in this 
wiirlil—a strong bodily constitution, a sound heart', 
good ennuuon sense, and liahits of indefatigable in¬ 
dustry. The place of his dcstiualiou was one of our 
northern munufaeluring towns, where hia materiuil 
uncle filled the otiicc of superiutcndcut of a cloth mill. 
Hero Adam arrived at the age of fourteen, and, having 
rceerved agood grammatical eduetttion, soon found means 
of establishing him.stilf in the service, us ho had before 
in the good opinion, of his uncle's employers. Through 
various sidiordiuutc oeeupulions he rose to he a clerk in 
the wareliousc, and afterwards succeeded his undo in 
the responsible post of superiuteiideut of the factory. 
This situation ho held for sixteen years; he was then 
[Kirmilted to share in tiic profits of the business; and a 
dissolution of parlucrsliip subsequently taking place, he 
found himself in a position to undertake the erection of 
a now factory, in coiyunctiou witli one of the partners, 
upon a small estate which he liad purdtased, aliout u 
mile and a half from the town. But before entering upon 
this portion of Mr. 8tock’s liistory, it sliould lio men¬ 
tioned, that, after he had hecu settled alioiit six years in 
iiis derksliip, be contracted a prudent and happy mar¬ 
riage, the issue of which was two suns, James and 
Uobert. These sons he hivd caused to he apprenticed 
according to his tlion means, the one to a tailor, the 
otlier U> a shoemaker. At the time of the rumoval uf 
tlic factory, they were both carrying on exteusivo and 
proli tid)le hitsi iic.ssos. 

'I'he ustiUdiskment uf this factory is the main subject 

of our narrative. From ids first sottleuiout at -, 

Mr. Stock liad been an attentive observer of the moral 
and religious eonditiuu uf the people among whom his 
lot was east. He hail himself been truing in strict 
habits of religion. His family, though it had never 
risuu huyonil the uiiddiu class, could trace a descent of 
two hundred years, during whieh it liad conUiiuetl in 
dutiful .■illegianec to tlie Cliureh. This was the priile of 
the Stocks; hut it was chocked by that which is the best 
securi ty of uneoniprom ising principle—strict self-denying 
habits uf pnutlical religion. Adam was a wortliy seiun of 
an honoiirahle house. The evils of the “ factoty system, ” 
as it is now technically termed, had not yet developed 
themselves; hut ho was not slow to perceive that de- 
nioralixation very generally prevailed among those who 
w'orked in the mills, and tiiat no one tie ex:isted by 
wlitch workmen and master were bound together. 
Gratitude and attachment, on the part of the lonner, 
there was none; and how should there be, when no 
kindliness or consideration was ever shown to elicit jtj[ 
Hometbing be had himself attempted, when bis poaition 
seemed to allow of his doing so; but the other pasiners 
were averse to seconding his endeavours, and the babits 
of the people did not invite him to meddle witb' their 
domestic atfiurs. Uver this inability to tiilfil what ho 
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felt to be, in the stricteMt eensc, his most neccssaw obli¬ 
gations as an employer, he had long mourned; and 
therefore he resolved to seize the opportunity offered b^ 
the dissolution, in conjunction with the son of the ori¬ 
ginal founder of the firm, who was like-minded with 
himself, for constructing and organizing an establish¬ 
ment upon better principles. With this view, a mill, 
of moderate dimensions, was commenced on the pro¬ 
perty aforementioned, situate in a little agricultural 
hamlet belonging to the town, and cottages for aliout 
fifty families of workpeople. His two sons, who were 
both single, had already built thcmselve.s a house, and 
were living together on the spot, and there was a popu¬ 
lation of about two hundred poor, who had been settled 
there for many, generations. Siraultaneonsly with these 
buildings were seen also to arise a Church parsonage, 
and schools, which, however, Messrs. Stock and Newsome 
were not allowed to erect at their own cost alone. A 
retired physician begged to be allowed to take a part in 
the foundation of this intore.sting colony; and though 
Mr. Stock refused to derive any profit from the land 
given for this purpose, he permitted Dr. Worth, in lieu 
of purchasing ground sufficient for the erection of a 
house for himself, to undertake the building of the 
schools and parsonage. 

To this new township of Stockton St. Anne's, as it 
was called, in honour at once of the proprietor and of 
the saint who had given a name to a famous spring 
which was situated on the estate, the factory was now 
removed, and a new order of proceedings at once com¬ 
menced. The desire of the jiroprietor was, that all en¬ 
gaged in the mill should regard themselves as members 
of his family: to none therefore was the invitation 
made without explaining the nature of the relationship 
which would henceforth be presumed and acted upon. 
Oi-der and morality would be expected in the first in¬ 
stance, and, w’hat alone can be the source of abiding 
peace, the bond of a common faith. 

Before finally closing with his men, Mr. Stock assem¬ 
bled them, with their wives and families, and propounded 
the principles on which he proposed to conduct their 
little society. The wages to be paid w-ere rather below the 
ordinary average; but the ditt'ercnce would be more than 
compensated by the luxury of well-contrivcd airy hou.ses, 
with sufficient ganlens. Temperance and chastity, and 
regular attendance at the public .services of the Church, 
were to be indispensable conditions of a residence at St. 
Anne’s; besides which, they were required to provide 
against sickness and ohl age, by paying to the Guild of 
St. Barnabas,—a well-regulatwl piiividcut society, which 
the proprietors themselves established. 

The good eflTccts of the system began speedily to ap- 

f iear, in the increased happiness and self-respect of the 
ittle colony. Daily docs the church bell call to morn¬ 
ing praj’er, and is responded to by at least three-fourtlis 
of the whole adult population. Contentment is visibly 
written on every countenance; and a bettor conducted 
community it would be impossible to find. Two acces- 
aions have lately been made to the society of Stockton 
8t. Anne’s i the first a colony of tailors and shoemakers, 
who have been located there by Mr. Stock’s two sons; 
and, secondly, a highly-rcspcctable firm hare requc.sted 
totranrfer their flax inill from the town to thisfiivoured 
site. 

Mr. Stock is now in the vigour of a green old age; 
and long may ho live to enjoy the fruits of his religious 
care for the well-being of his dependents, and to witness 
the influence of his good example upon others, to whom 
is committed the like responsibility of employing the 
labour of their fellow-men for their own aggrandisement. 

Eeader, if you desire a treat, we advise you to visit 
Stockton, either on the festival of St. Anne, the patron 
sMnt of the church, or on that of St. Barnabas, the patron 
of the guild,—the two great general holidays of our new 
township,—and you will witness a specimen of cheerfiil 
hilarity, and well-regulated mirth, that will remind you 
of olden and better times. C. 


“ It is a ceremony," says Bpumo, “ never I 
omitted among the \uigar, to draw lots, which ! 
they terra valentines, on the eve before Volenline ! 
day. Hie names of a select number of one se.x ' 
are, by an equal number of the other, put in some i 
vessel; aiid after that, every one draws a name, i 
which for the present is called their valentine, and j 
is looked upon as a good omen of their being man | 
and wife afterwards." j 

A modern writer states how tliis “ceremony" ' 
was conducted, a few years ago, in a siifall village, ; 
in the south"^of Scotland. This individtial, with ; 
a friend, had wandered from his road, and at last : 
was obliged to “crave hospitality" at a “com- ' 
fortable-looking lonely cottage.”—“The good man,’’ 
he says, “heard our story, welcomed its to a scat ; 
beside a blazing fire of w ood and turf, and appeared ' 
delighted with our coming. We found ourselves 
in the house of rendezvous for the lads and lasses i 
of a neighbouring village to celebrate St. V alentine s ' 
eve. Our entrance had damped the pleasantry, and 
inquisitive eyes were directed towards us. It wa.s | 
our business to become familiar with our new j 
acquaintances, and the pastimes were renewed. 
Our STidden appearance had disturbed the progrc.ss ; 
of the village schoolmaster, who had finished ' 
writing, on small slips of paper, the names of ■ 
each of the blooming lasses of the village. Each ; 
had dictated the name of her lie loved. These , 
precious slips of paper were noiv put into a bag ii 
and well mixed together, and each youth drew' out ji 
a ticket, with hope that it might* and fear lest ; 
it should not, he the name of his sweetheart. This jl 
was repeated three times; the third time was the j 
conclusion of this part of the sport. Some dren | 
beloved names the third time with rapturous joy; ! 
others drew names of certain respectable widoit s i 
and old ladies in the village, introduced by the i 
art of the schoolmaster, and the victims mouriied 
their unpitied derided sull’erings. After the lasses, , 
the names of the young men were written ami ; 
drawn by the girls in the same manner, and a 1 
threefold swce.ss was secretly hailed as a sureli- ^ 
ship of hearing the name of the fortunate youth. 
The drawing of this lottery was- succeeded by the il 
essence of amnsement, for the ‘valentine's’ were ; 
to be ‘relieved.’ The relieving of the valentine 
was a scene of high amusement. Each young i 
man had a right to kiss the girl whose name lie 
drew, and at the same time to deliver to her the | 
slip of paper. The mirth of this ceremony was , 
excessive. Those who were dr.awn, and not pre¬ 
sent, were to be ‘relieved’ with a gift of incon- , 
siderable value, as a token of regard.” ; 

The following curious mode of divination pine- I 
tised on St. Valentine’s eve is described in the | 
“Connoisseur,” n series of Essays published iu j 
1754-6:—“Last Friday was Valentine's day, and 
the night before, I got five bay-leaves, and pinned j 
four of them to the four comers of my pillow, and i 
the fifth to the middle; and then, if I dreamt of 
ray sweetheart, Betty said we should be married 
before the year was out. But to make it piorc 
sure, I boiled an hard, and took out the yolk 
and filled it with salt; and when I went to ned, 
ate it, shell and all, without speaking or drinking 
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after it. We also wrote owr lovers’ names upon 
bits of paper, and rolled ttiem up in clay, and put 
them into water; anft the first that rose up was 
to be OW valeptine. Would j'ou think it, Mr. 
Blossom was my man? I lay arbed and shut my 
eves all the morning till he came to our house; 
for I would not have seen another man before him 
for all the world." 

We learn from a writer in Hone’s “ Every Day 
I Book," that at SwatFham, in Norfolk, it is custo¬ 
mary for boys to send valentine letters on the 
evening of February the 13th. At a convenient 
opportunity, the door is slyly opened, and the 
“ valentine,” attached to an apple or orange, is 
thrown in,* a loud rap at the door immediately 
follows, and the offender, taking to^his heels, is 
off instantly.- Those in the house, generally knowing 
for what purpose the announcing rah was made, 
commence a search for the juvenile billet-tloux: in 
this manner numbers are disposed of by each youth. 
Bv way. of tensing the person who attends the 
door, a' white oblong parallelogram, the size of a 
letter, is usnklly chalked on the step of the door, 
and should an attempt be made to pick it up, great 
amusement is thus afforded to some of the youths 
w ho are generally watching. 

February 14.—St. 'E^almtine's IBa];. 

II.vii., Bishop Valentine ! whose day this is; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers.^ 

And other birds, are thy parisliioncrs. 

Thou marrj'est cverj- year 

The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove; 

The sparrow that neglects his life for love ; 

The household bird with the red stomacher; 

Thou mak'st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon . 

This day, more cheerfully than ever shine— 

This day, which might infiame thyself, old Valentine ! 

UoNNK. 

A modern journalist obsen es of this day 
“ It is now almost everywhere, we suspect, a 
degenerated festival, the only observaiiec of any 
note consisting of the sending of jocular anonymous 
letters to parties whom one wishes to quiz, and 
this confined very much to the humbler classes." 
•After describing the well-known valentine letters 
which decorate the printseliers’ shop windows at 
this period, he adds :—“ Maid servants and young 
fellows interchange such epistles with each other 
on the 14th of February, no doubt conceiving that 
the joke is am.azingly good; and generally the 
newspapers do not fail to record that the London 
postmen delivered so many hundred thousand more 
letters on that dav than they do in general. Such 
is nearly the whole extent of the observances now 
peculiar to St. Valentine’s-day." 

In former times it was very different. Misson, 
a learned traveller, who died in England about 
1721, records:—“ On the eve' of the 14tb of Feb- 
nmry, St. Valentinc’s-day, a time when all living 
nature inclines to coimle,’ the young folks in 
England, and Scotlana too, by a very ancient 
custom, celebrate a little festival that tends to the 
same end. An equal number of maids and bache¬ 
lors get together, each writes their true or some 

B««y either mean St. Valentine’a-cve, or the evening of 
St. y aleatine'iHUy. We incline to think that the latter period i» 
indicated. ■ 

it) There la a rural tradition, alluded to by Chaucer, Shake¬ 
speare, kc., that on tbia day every bird cbooaei ita male. 


feiraed nanlc upon separate billets, which they 
roll up and draw by way of lots, the maids taking 
the men’s billets, and the men the maids’; so that 
each of the young men lights upon a girl that he 
calls his valentine, and cadi of the girls upon a 
young man which she calls licrs. By this means 
each has two valentines; but the man sticks faster 
to the valentine that has fallen to him, than to the 
valentine to whom he has fallen. Fortune having 
thus divided the eompany into so many couples, 
the valcntuies give halls and treats to their mis¬ 
tresses, wear their billets several days upon their 
bosoms and sleeves, and this little sport often ends 
in love. This ceremony is practised differently in 
different counties, and according to the tVeeaom 
or severity of Madame Valentino. There is another 
kind of valentine, w hich is the first young man 
or woman that chance throws in your way in the 
street, or dsewhere, on that day.’’ " 1 ii some places, 
at tliis time," says Mr. Hone, in 182.'), “ and more 
particularly in Lomlon, the lad’s valentine is the 
first lass lie sees in the morning, who is not lui 
inmate of the house; the. lass’s valentine is the 
first youth she sees.” I'liis will exphun the con¬ 
cluding pitrngraph of the extract above cited from 
ihc “ Connoisseur.” la allusion to this usage, 
Gay makes a eouiitry lioiiscwifi^ remind her hus¬ 
band:— 

** l.ast Vnli'iitine, the day when hirclii of kind 
Their parnmotirH with mutual chirpings Hud, 

I early rose, just at the break nf day, 

Uofuru the sun lud chawt the &tnrs away; 

AMlcld I went amid ihe morning dew, 

To milk my kiue^for ho Hhould house-wiveH do): 

Thee ilrst I spied; and tlietirat awain wo see, 

111 spite of fortune, shull our /raeWotr he." 

Shakespeare refers to the eustom of “looking 
for your valentine, or de.siriiig (o be one,” in the 
song of crazed Ophelia, beginning:— 

“flood morrow! 'tin J:?t. ValcntlnoVday 
All in the inorniug betime, 

And 1 a iimid at your wiiultiw, 

To be your valentine!'’ 

'I’he “ British Apollo,” fob, London, 1708, con¬ 
tains the following inlerrogation and reply:— 
“ Question. In choosiny valentines (according to 
custom';, is not the party choosing (be it man or 
woman) to make a present to the parly chosen ? 

"Answer. We think it more proper tf) say, drawing 
of valentines, since the most ciistomary w ay is for 
each to take his or licr lot; and chance cannot be 
termed choice. According to this method the 
obligations arc equal, and therefore it was for¬ 
merly the custom mutually to present, but now 
it is customary only for the gentlemen." An 
author, in 1045, speaks of the "charge of valen¬ 
tines,” in allusion, doubtless, to the presents above 
alluded to. That garrulous old gentleman, Bepys, 
gives us to understand that in the reign of Charles 
II., married and single were alike liable to he 
cbosen as a valentine, and that a jircsent was 
regularly given to the cboosing party. Alluding 
to St. Valentine’s-day, 1007, he says in his “ Diary 
—“'Iliis morning came up to my wife’s bed.sidc 
(I being up dressing myself) little Will Mercer to 
her valentine, and brought her name vvritfen upon 
blue paper in gold letters, done by himself; very 
pretty; and we were both well pleased with it, 

(1) “llio enrtom," »ay* Brand, “of valentlnai was a 

•port practised in Ihc Iiousch of tlie gentry in Angland u early aa 
the year H7ii. 
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But I am also this year my wife’s valentine, and. 
it will cost me 51 .; but that 1 must have laid out 
if we bad not been valentines." Two days sub¬ 
sequently, *hc adds,—“ I find that Mrs. Pierce’s 
lime girl is my valentine, she having drawn me; 
which I was not sorry for, it easing me of some¬ 
thing more than I must have given to others." 
Noticing, shortly afterwards, the jewels of Mistress 
Stuart, who became Duchess of Richmond, he 
relates:—“ The Duke of Yoric, being once her 
valentine, did give her a jewel of about 800/.; and 
my Lord Mandeville, her valentine this year, a 
ring of about 300/.’’ In February 1668, Pepys 
observes ;—“ ITiis evening ray wife did with great 
pleasure shew me her stock of jewels, increased by 
the ring she hath made lately, as my valentine’s 
gift tliis year,—a Turkey stone set with diamonds.” 

Alban Butler relates of the admirable St. Francis 
of Sales, that, circa 1602, he severely forbade the 
custom of valentines, or giving boys, in writing, 
the names of girls to be admired and attended on 
by them: and, to abolish it, he changed it into 
giving billets with the names of certain saints, for 
them to honour and imitate in a particular manner. 

A contributor to Hone’s “ Every Day Book,” 
describes a singular custom which prevailed many 
years since, on St. Valentine’s day, in the west of 
England. Three single men went out together 
before day-light, with a clap-net, to' catch an old 
owl and two sparrows in a neighbouring barn. 
If they were successful, and could bring the birds 
to the inn without injury before the females of the 
house had risen, they were rewarded by the. hostess 
with three pots of purl in honour of St. Valentine, 
and enjoyed the privilege of demanding at any 
house in the neighbourhood a similar boon. 'J’his 
was done as an emblem that the owl, bhiiig the 
bird of wisdom, could influence the feathered race 
to enter the net of love as mates on that day, 
whereon both boys and maidens should be re¬ 
minded that happiness could alone be secured by 
an early union. 

On this day it is customary, in many parts ol' 
Hertfordsliire, for the children of the jioor and 
middle class to assemble in some part of the 
town or village where they reside, w hence they 
proceed in a body to the house of the chief person 
in the place, who throws them wreaths and true 
lovers’ knots from the window, with which they 
entirely adorn themsejves. Two or tliree of the 
girls then select one of the youngest amongst tiie 
party (usually a boy}, whom they decorate more 
gaily than the vest, a,nd> placing him at their head, 
march forward, at the same time playfully singing. 

Good morrow to yon, Valentino; 

Curl your locks, as I do mine; 

Two before, and three behind; 

Good morrow to you, Valeutine/' 

This they repeat under th^windows of all the 
houses they pass, and the inhabitant is seldom 
known to reilise a trifling gift to the merry impor¬ 
tunity of these youthful songsters. They begin as 
early as six in ue morning. 

“On a Valentine’s day," says an anonymous 
writer, “being at Uswick, about six miles from 
Bishop’s Stortford, I was awakened from sleep by 
the Jaughit^ voices of a troop of children. I 
hasdiy Messed myself, and threw open the win¬ 
dow : it was rather sharp and frosty; the yet 
leafless trees were thickly covered with rime, 
beautifully sparkling in the faint sunbeams, which 


made their way through the thin vapours of the 
moist atmosphere. ‘To-morrow is come,’ lisped 
one of the little ones who stood foremost in the 
throng; ‘ to-morrow is come,’ said he, as soon as 
I appeared j and then, joyfully clapping tiis hnnd.s, 
aU joined in the goodmorrow, which they continued 
to repeat till their attention was called off by the 
welcome soimd of the falling halfpence on the 
crisp frozen^ grass-plot before the house. .. . 'riicy 
all returned with flushed faces, and repeated their 
‘to-morrow is come,’ and, once more, I was going 
to Say, the ‘golden’ drops saluted their delighted 
ears: again they scrambled, and again I threw, 
till my stock of.halfpence bchig exhausted, and 
having nothing further to behold, I closed the 
window.” 

The origin of the peculiar customs of St. Valen¬ 
tine’s day is rather doubtful. 'J'he saint himself, 
who was a priest of Koine, beheaded hy llie 
Jlrapbror Claudius II., A.D. 271, seems to have bad 
nothing to do with them beyond the circumstai'.ec 
of their being observed upon his day. Mr. Don, i\ 
in his “ Illustrations of Shakspearc,” observe.s; 

" It was the practice in ancient Rome, during a 
great part of the month of February, to cclebi'ale 
(he Lu|)ercalia, which were feasts in honour ot' 
Pan and Juno, whence the latter ilcitj' was named 
Febniald, Februalis, and Februlla. On (his oec.a- 
siori, amidst a variety of ceremonies, the n.nnies of 
young women were put into a box, from v.liieli 
they were drawn by the men as chuuce directed. 
The pastors of the early Christian Church, who by 
every possible means endeavoured to eradiciite the 
vestiges of pagan superstitious, and cliictly by 
some commutation of their forms, substituted, in 
the present iustance, the names of particular saints 
instead of those of the women; and, as the festival 
of the Lupercalia had commenced about thetnidd'e 
of February, they appear to have ehoseii St. ^'allal- 
tine’s day for eelebrating the new feast, because 
it occurred nearly at the same time. 'J'his is, in 
])art, the opinion of a learned and rational eoin- 
pilcr of the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’the Rev. Alban 
Butler. It should seem, however, that it wa.s 
utterly impossible to extirpate altogether any 
ceremony to which the common people had been 
much accustomed: a fact wliich it were easy to 
prove in tracing the origin of various oUicr populai' 
superstitions. And, accordingly, the outline of the 
ancieut ceremonies was preserved, but modified Ijy 
some adaptation to the Christian system. It i.s 
reasonable to suppose that the above practice of 
choosing mates would gradually become reciprocal 
in tbe sexes; and that aU persons so chosen sbouM 
be called valentines, from the day on which tin 
ceremony took pbice.” 

“'fhere is,” adds the same writer, “anotlier 
opinion on the origin of choosing Valent ines, which 
Las been formed on a tradition among the common 
people, that, at the above se.ason of the year birds 
choose their mates.... yet this seems to be a 
mere poetical idea, borrowed, in all probability, 
from the practice in question." Again, it has been 
supposed that the custom originated in the follow¬ 
ing manner. During Carnivid time, which usually 
happens about St. Valentine’s day, great numbers 
of knights assembled together, in the various courts 
of Europe, to entertain the ladies with leasts and 
tournaments, when each lady made choice <>)' 
knight, who usually enlisted in her service a whole 
year, durmg which period he bound himself to 
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perform) at the suggestion of his mistress, ' tirhat- 
cver was consistent with propriety.’ One employ¬ 
ment was the writine of verses full of tenderness, 
not that it was at all requisite for the heart to be 
at all conOerned in the matter. A little reflection, 
however, may serve to show that even this practice 
is only derivative from the older one. When Asb- 
Wednesday happened to fall on St. Valentine’s day, 
the knights and their ladies assembled only on 
the afternoon, the morning being necessarily de¬ 
voted to pious purposes. Madame Royale, the 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, built a palace 
near Turin, which was called The Valentine, on 
account of the great veneration in which the Saint 
I W. 1 S held in that country. At the first eutertain- 
i ment given there by the princess, she direiited that 
i the ladies should choose their lovers for the near 
by lots. The only difference with respect to lier- 
i self was, that she should be at liberty to fix on 
her own partner. At every ball during the year, 
each lady received from her gallant a nosegay; 
and, at every tournament, the lady furnished his 
horse's traj)pings, the |)rize obtained being hers.” 

Ill an old English ballad the girls are directed to 
I pray cross-tfffffed to St. Valentine, for good hick. 

! 'I'be marriage of the Princess Elizabeth Avith 
i the Elector Palatine—(the marriage which gave 
i (lie present royal family to the throne)—on Valcn- 
i tine's (lay, 1612-13, Avas solemnized at Whitehall 
I Aviili a degree of siimptuousness verging upon 
Eastern splendour. On that occasion thci'eremony 
AVHS performed on a raised stage in the middle of 
the chapel, and tio jtersons AA-erc admitted under 
the degree of a baron, “ saving the three Lords 
Chief Justices.” “It were no end,” says a spec- 
; tator of the Avedding, “to AVrite of the curiosity and 
j bravery both of men and Avomen, with the extreme 
i (laubings of cost and riches.” llill'erent masks 
; Avere represented by the lords, and by the members 
, oftbc'reinple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn ; tlmt 
! of the lords is described to have been “ ver}- rich 
' and sumptuous, yet long and tedious, and AAith 
; many devices more like a play than a mask.” A 
] new (temporary) marriage room Avas erected for 
I the entertainment of the guests; and fireworks 
i Averc displayed both in the gardens and on the 
j river Thame's, the cost of which amounted to more 
j than OOOOf. On this marriage the celebrated Dr. 

I Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, composed an epithala- 
j mium, of which the fine lines we have inserted 
I tile commencement of the foregoing observa- 
I tions on St. Valentine’s day and its customs form 
j the opening. 


lln Origliial Poetiy, the Name, real or aaaumed, of the 
Author, is printed in Small Capitals under the title; In 
St-Iectlons, iris printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE GRAY FOREST-EAGLE. 

With storm daring pinion and stin-gazing eye, 

The gray forest-eagle ia king of the sky I ' 

Oh, little he loves the green valley of Sovers, 
tVlicre sunshine and song cheer the bright siimmeT hoiirs, 
Per be licars in those haunts only music, and sees 
Only rippling of waters and waving of trees; 

Where the red-robin warbles, the honey-bee hums, 

The timid quail whistles, the sly partridge drums; 

And if those proud pinions, perchance, sweep along. 
There's a shrouding of plumage, a huahing of eong; 

The sun-light falls stilly on leaf and on mow. 

And there's naught but his shadow, black, gliding across; 


But the dark, gloomy gorge,.where down plunges the foam 
Of the Aeree, rock-lash’d torrent, he claims as his home. 
There he blends his hoarse shriek with the roar of the Aooii, 
And the many-rolc’d sounds of the blast-smitten wood ; 
From his crag-grasping 6r-top, where morn hangs its wrratli. 
lie views (he msd waters, white, wrlihliig iMmcatli. 

On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock, far down, 

Willi bright azure mantle and gay mottled crown, 

Tlie kiiig-lishcr walehes, where o'er him his foe. 

The lieroc hawk, sails, cirrling, each moment more Ioav : 
Now poised are tlicise |iinians and pointed that beak: 

Jli.s dread swoop is ready, when, hark! with a shriek, 

Hi.s eyeballs ted-hlnzing, high-hiistling his crest, 
ills snake-like iierk arch’d, talons drawn to tils breast, 

Willi the rush of the wind gust, the glaneing of light, 

The gray furest eagie siiool# dnwn in his flight; 

One blow of those talons, one |>1ungc of that neck, 

Tile strong hawk hangs lifeless, a hlnud dripping wreck; 

And as dives the free klng-dsln t, dart-like on high 
AVith his prey soars the eagle, and melts in the sky. 

A litfiil red glaring, a iow, rumhlingjar, 

I’riK'laim tlie storm demon, yet raging alar: 

Tlie Idavk cloud strides upward, tire ligltlniiig iiiorc red. 
And tile roll of the llitimler more deep and more dread; 

A thick pail of darkness is cast o'er tli>^ air, 

Aad on buiiiids the blast, with a howl, from its iair; 

Tlie liglitiiing darts zig-zag and fork’d Ihrongh the gloom, 
And the bolt laonehes o’er witit evasli, rattle, ami heom; 
Tlie gray loie.st-eagle, wliere, where has lie spedf 
Docs lie shrink to liis eyrie, and sliiver ivitli dread f 
Does the glare Idind his rye f lias the terrible blast 
On the wing of the sky king .s fear fetter east* 

No, no, tlie brave eagle ! he tliinks not of fl ight; 

The wrath of the tempest lull rouses delight; 

'I'u the Hash of the lightning Ids eye easts a gleam, 

To tlie sliriek of the wild bliisl lie erlioes Ids sercam. 

And willi front like a warrior tiuit speeds to tlic prey. 

And a elapplng of pinions, he's up and away! 

Away, O away, soars ilic feaiies. ami free I 
AVIiut recks he tlie sky's ntrlfe* its iiiuiiarrh it he! 

The lightning darts Tiuind him, undaunted his sight; 

Tile blast sweeps against iiitii, iiiiw.aver'(l Ids flight; 

High ujiward, still upward, he wlieels till his form 
Is lust ill the black, scow ling gloom of the storm. 

I'lie tempost swecynt o'er with its terrible Irulii, 

And the splendour of suiisliuie is gluwiiig again; 

Again smiles the soft, tender lilucof the sky, 

Waked bird-voices wiirhle, I'ann'd leaf vuhcs sigh 

On tile grcrii-grass dance slmdnws, streams sparkle and run, 

Tile breeze bears the odour, Its ilower-kiss his own, 

And fAill on the form of the demon In flight 
The rainbow’s magiiilleencc gladiiens the sight! 

The gray foresl-eiigle I O, wliere is lie now, 

While the sky wears tlie sign of Its (iod on Its browf 
Tliere's a dark, floating spot liy yon cloud's pearly wreath, 
Witli the speed of tlie arrow 'tis shuoliiig beneath! 

Down nearer and nearer it draws to the gaze. 

Now over tlic rainbow, mm Ident with its blaze, 

I'o a shape it expands, still it plunges thflMl||h air, 

A proud crest, a tterce eye, a broad tflng, ate there; 

’Tis the eagle -the gray ferest-cagle—once more 
lie sweeps to his cyrlc ■■ his Journey is u'er! 


'I'ime wliirls round his circle, his years toll away, 

But tlic gray forcst-eagi* minds little his sway; 

Tlie chilli spurns its buds for youth’s tlioni-hidden bloom, 
Seeks manhood’s bright phantoms, flnds age and a tomb; 

But tire eagle's eye dims not, bis wing is unbow'd, 

Still drinks be the sun-shine, still scales be the cloud. 

The green, tiny pinc-shrub points up from the moss, 

The wren's foot would cover it, tripping across: 

Tlic beech-nut down dropping would crush it beneath, 

But 'tis warm'd with heaven's sunsliinc, and fann'd by its breath, 
The scasous fly past it, its head is on liigh, 

Its tliick branches challenge each mood of the sky; 

On its roogll bark the moss a green mantle createi; 

And the deer from its antlers the velvet-down grate*; 

Time witliers its roots, it lifts sa>lly in air 
A trunk dry and wasted, a lop Jagg'd and bare, 
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Till It rock* in soft hreezu and craalies to earth; 

Iti blown rraipnenta ali jwlne the j)Iaco of its birth. 

The eagle has seen it iip-strugglliig to eight, 
lie hna seen it defj'ing the etonn in it« might; 

Then prostrate, aoil bleude l, with plants eproatiiig o'er, 
Bnt the gray forest-eagle is jtill as of yore, 

Ills fljmiiig eye dims iioti his wing is unbow'd, 

Ktiil drinks ho tlie sunshiiie, still scales he the cloud; 
lie has seen from Ids oyrie llie forest below, 
in bud and in Icif, robed with crimson and snow. 

Tlic thicket's deep woIf-Iairs, titc high crag hla throne. 

And the shriek of tiic panther has answer'd hit own. 
lie has seen the wild red man the lord of the shades. 

And the smoke of liis wigwams curl thick in the glades; 

He has seen the proud forest melt hreath-Uke away. 

And the breast of the earth lying bare to the day; 

He secs the green meadow-grass hiding the lair. 

And his crag-throne spread naked to sun and to air; 

And his shriek is now answered, while sweeping along, 

Ity tlie low of the herd, and the husb.rndman's sung; 

He has seen the wild red man offswept by his foes. 

And he secs dome and roof wliere those smokes once arose; 
Hut Itis naming eye dims not, his wing is unhuw’d, 
ijlill drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the cloud. 

H. Ktrn’l. 


iFKli'sceUancous. 


poiHODud lanoet into a side pocket, and hastened into the 
yuif'fi pruaeucc. The arm was tied, and the &tal ianuct 
was about to be plunged into the vein, when suddenly 
the .stirgeou's eye road this n^im at the bottom of the 
basonBegin nothingwltliout oonsid^ug what the 
end may be.” He immediately paused, Ss he thought 
within himself, “ If I bleed the king with this lancet, 
ho will die, and I shall be seised and put to a cruel 
dealli; then, of what use will all the gold in the world 
1x3 to me?” Then, returning tl;e lancet to his pocket, he 
drew forth another. The king, observing this, and per¬ 
ceiving that lie was piuch 'embarrassed, asked why he 
changed his lancet so suddenly. He stated that the 
jioiut was broken; but the king, doubting his state¬ 
ment, commanded hkp to show it. This so agitated 
him, that the king felt assured all was not right. He 
said, ‘'There is treachery in this; tell me instantly 
wliat it means, or your head shall be severed from your 
liody. ’ The surgeon, trembling with fear, promised to 
relate all to the king, if ho would only jiardon his guilt. 
The khig assented, and the surgeon related the whole 
mutter, and ackuowlcdgefl tliat had it not been for tlic 
wni-ds in the liasoii, lie sbonld have used the fatal lancet. 

The king siiuiinoncd his court, and ordered the traitor 
to be i‘.\eeiited. Then, turning to his officers of stale, 
lie said. •' You now see that llie advice of the dorvisc, at 
v,birb yi It laughed, is most valuable: it has saved my 
life. Searcli out flii.s dervise, that I may amjily reward 
him for his wise makim.'' 


“ I have liere made only n nosegay of culled flowers, and 
bare brought notliiiig of niy own, but tlie string that ties 
thcui.”— jjoutaii/ue. _ 

aeon adviok kot 'ro bk DBsnsBD. 

Oke day, as an aueient king of Tartary was riding 
with his officers of state, they met a dervisc, crying 
aloud, “ To him that will give me a hundred dinars,* t 
will give a piece of good advice.” The king, attracted 
by this strange declaration, slopped, and said to the 
dorvise, “ What ailviee is this that you offer for a hun¬ 
dred dinars'!” “Hire,” replied tiie dervisc, “ 1 shall be 
most thankful to tell yon, as soon as you order the 
money to bo paid me." Tlie king, cx]icctiiig to hoar 
something extraordinary, ordered the monej' to be given 
to the dervise at once. On receiving which, he said. 
“Sire, my advice is, begin nothing yvithout coiisideriug 
what the ond may l>e.” 

The officers of state, smiling at wliat they thought 
ridiculous advice, looked at the king, who they ex¬ 
pected would be so enraged at this insult, as to order 
the dorvise to bo severely punished. The king, seeing 
the amusemont and surprise which this advice had oc¬ 
casioned, said, “ 1 SCO nothing to laugh at in the advice 
of this dervisc, but, on the contrary, I am persuaded, 
that if it were more freimcntly practised, men would 
cscapo many calamities, indeed, so convinced am 1 of 
the wisdom of this max iiuy that I shall have it engraved 
on my plate, and written on the walls of my palaco, so 
that it may bo over before me." The king, having 
thanked the dervise for bis advice, nroceeded towards 
his palaco; and, on his arrival, he ordered the chief bey 
to see that the maxim was engraved on his plate, and 
on the walls of his palace. 

Sometimo after this occurrence, one of the nobles of 
the court, a proud, ambitiouB man, resolved to destroy 
tlio king, and place himself on the throne. In order to 
accomplish his diabolical purpose, he secured the confi¬ 
dence of one of the king's surgeons, to whom he gave a 
poisoned lancet, saying, “If you will bleed the king 
with this lancet, 1 will give you ten thousand pieces of 
gold; and, when I ascend the throne, you shall lie my 
vizier." This base surgeon, dazzled by such brilliant 
prospeets, wickedly assented to the proposal. An op¬ 
portunity of effecting his evil design soon occurred. 
The king sent for this man to bleed him : he pul the 


.SiMONiuEs, it is I'clated, uiion landing in a sirniiae 
country, found the corse of an unknown person lying by 
the sea-side; he buried it, and was honoured throughoiii 
Greece for tlie piety of fbat net. Another ancient phi 
losopher, cliauciug to fix his eyes upon a dead body, 
regarded the same with slight, if not with contempt; 
saying, “ See tlie shell of the flown bird 1 ” But it is not 
to be supposed that the moral and tender-hearted Simo¬ 
nides was ineaj)able of the lofty movements of thought, 
to which the other sage gave way, at the moment while 
Ids soul was intent only upon the indestructible Iwing: 
nor, on the other hand, that he, in whose sight a lifelcs-s 
Iimuan body was of no more value tlian the worthless slicll 
from which the living fowl had departed, would not, in 
a difterent mood of mind, Lave been affected by those 
earthly consideration.s which had iucitc<l thciihilosophic 
])oct to the {Ksrformanea of that pious duty. And. -witli 
regard to this latter, we ma^' l)e assured, that if he had 
been destitute of the capability of communing with the 
more exalted thoughts that appertain to human nature, 
he would hare cared no more for the corse of the stranger, 
than for the dead body of a seal or porpoise, which 
might have been east up by the wavos. We respect the 
corporal friimo of man, not merely because it is the 
habitation of a rational, but of an immortal soul. Eacli 
of these sages was in symjiathy with the best feelings 
of our nature,—feelings which, though they seem oppo¬ 
site to each other, hare anotW and a finer connexion 
than that of contnust.— S^otet to WorilMworiKaExeureioii. 

The age of crusades was the youth of modem Europe. 
It was the time of nnsophisticuted feelings and uu-. 
governable passions; the era of love, war, enthusiasm, 
and adventure.— Sclilegvl. ' 
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It was King John lamented thus, 

With many a mournful word ; 

But pntUi^ kind, wd obivalrouf, 

• Was thi heart of him who he«^: 

The filaOk Prince came—he lovfd to bring 
Comfort and sweet relief, * ' 

So ho spakq yoftly to the king. 

And strove to soothe his grief. 

" Now cheer thee, noble friend!” he said; 

" Right bravely didst thou fight; 

• • Thine honour is untarnished ; 

Thou art a stainless knight. 

That man should ne’er desponding be 
Who winnelh fame in strife; 

'Tis a better thing than liberty, 

A hotter thing than life.' 

I grant thoc one full year,” he said ; 

“ For a year thou shalt be free; 

Go back to France, and there peTsu%de 
Thy lords to ransom thee. 

But if thy ransom they refuw-, 

And do not hood thy pain. 

Our realm must nol i(s captive loM— 

Thou must return again. 

“ So pkslge me now thy royal word, 

And. pledge it solemnly, 

That tliou, the captive of my sword. 

Wilt faithful he to me.” 


.'.I'jjtltriiB'B! 


Am now the summer-noon is bright, 

.Ime warm breeze woos the scept 

Fr^ «|#,jred white; 

" Paris, farewell, then ancient town! 

I’^well, my woods and plains ! 

. Fwrewell, iny kingdom and my crown ! 

And welcome, English cliains! 

Trim, trim the bark^and hoist the sail, 

And bid my train advance, 

I have found that loyal faith may fail- - 
I leave thee, thankless France.” 

These bitter words spake good King John; 
^ut his liegemen counsel gave: 

“ What recks it that the year is gone 1 
There yet is time to save. 

Thou standcst yet on thine own good land, 
Forget thy plighted word,— 

Remain ! and to tliy foe's demand 
We’ll answer with, the sword.” 

But the good King John spake firm and bold; 

And oil! his words should he 
Graven in charneters of gold 
On eacli heart’s memory : 

" Were truth disowned by all mankind, 

A scorned and l)ani8hed thing, 

A rc.sting-placc it still should find 
In the breast of cverj- king.” 


SHARPE’S LONDON MAOAZINE. 


The king he pledged his royal faith 
Tie pledged it ghulsoinely; 

He promised to he true till death : 

Of joyous heart was he. 

Then did tliose getierous foes embrace 
Closely as brethren might,— 

“ Farewell, and God he with your grace— 
“ Farewell, thou peerless knight.” 

The wind was fair, the sea was blue, 

The sky without a .speck, 

When the good ship o'er the waters flew, 
With King John upon its deck. 

With eager hope his heart heat high 
When he sprang on his own dear shore 

But sad and doameast was his eye 
Ero one brief month was o’er. 

Glad were the lords of lovely Fnucc 
When they beheld their king; 

But, oh! how alter’d was their glaiiec, 
When lie spoke of rausomii^! 

They told of wasted revenues, 
of fortunes waxing low; 

And when their wonls diii not refuse. 
Their looks said plainly, “ No.” 

Sore grew the heart of that good king. 

As closetl the winter drear; 

T And when the rose proclaim’d the spring, 
Ho hailed it with a tear. 

For the year was gliding fast away, 

And gold ho could not gain. 

And honour summon’d liim to pay 
His freedom back again. 


Again the good ship cleaves the sea 
Before a favouring air, ii 

But it hcareth to captivity, ! 

And not to freedom fair. 

Yet when King John set foot on land, 

Sad he could scarcely be, : 

^or tkc Black Prince took him by the hand, li 
4.n4 welcomed him courteously. 

®0 .Savoy Castle he was brought, |, 

With fair and royal state; I; 

FuB mai^ a squire, ip rich attire, j. 

Did <m hia pleasun wait. ij 

Tksy did not as a prisoner hold !i 

i|^fpble king and, tajfa, || 

^t as dear guest, whose iigh behest ^ 

’Twas honour and joy to do. 


Of treaty and of rinsom then 
The prince apd he hod speech; 

Uke friends and fclluw-coimt rymen, 
Great was the love of each; 

No angry thought—no gesture proud. 
Not a hasty word they spoke. 

But a Virotherhood of heart they vowed, 
And its bond they never broke. 


Ip Savoy Castle died King John— 

They buried him royally; 

And grief through all the land is gone 
That such a knight should die. 

, Apd the prince was wont to say this thing 
Whene’er his name wa? spoken,— 

" He was a warrior and $ king 
Whose word was never broken.” 


[The above ballad ia a sequel to “ The Black Prince,” whicli 
appeared in Part 111., and ia darivad from theasme eouroe.l 
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tbb health op towns and populous 

DI8TBICTS. 

[ttoatD riran.] 

In a former paper we teoli ocisasion tQ introduce 
Mr. Girdlestone's pamphlet to the notice, of onr 
readers, with some general observations on the 
important subject whose claims upon public atten¬ 
tion it is intended to enforce. Wo agaiu return to 
the subject, with the purpose of directing attention 
more particularly to some of the details by which 
the almost inconceivable misery of the existing 
condition of an immense proportion u&the dwellings 
of the poor is established, and to the methods in 
which tne benevolent exertions of government and 
of private individuals may be most successfully 
employed in improving them. We commence with 
the subject of drainage. 

There ore few subjects upon which, considered 
as abstract questions, there is likqly to be so little 
difference of opinion, as upon the absolute neces¬ 
sity, to the health and comfort of the inhabitants 
of a district, of an efficient system of drainage in 
connexion with their houRc.s. And yet many causes 
have cooperated to oc^casion its being neglected to 
an extent hardly possible to be believed. It is ivon- 
derful for bow long men will, through indolence and 
habit, submit to most offensive personal incon¬ 
veniences, even when the means of removing them 
I arc within their reach; how much more, when the 
i inconvenience, with all its baleful consecjucnccs, is 
I' Hilly sustained vicariou-sly in the persons of tenants, 
jl to whom the alternative of seeking for better 
, Hccoramodation is not open! 

I We cannot better or more concisely sum up the 
! requisites for efficient drainage, and the evils arising 
from the want of it, than in the words of Mr. Gir- 
I dlestone. 

; “ If there bo no efficient public sewers, if (ho refuse 

; lie merely put out of sight in ceaspools and dustbins, or 
i in sewers which, for want of a proper fitU, are full of 
i suguant filth, and act as extended cesspools; if there 
lie no drains from each honse into the public sewers, 

’ and no traps, or valves, or flaps at each opJining of sewer 
and of drain ; if there bo no good pavement, nor any 
! well fonnwl roadway impervious to moisture; in such a 
i ease, and in proportion as these several points have in 
, any cose been neglected, there, not only the rain, Imt 
all the water us^ for washing, cooldng, and manu¬ 
facturing, however filthy it may have become, and all 
j the refuse and cxcrcmeiital matter of every kind, accu • 
j mulaling hour by hour, and day by day, and year by 
j year, except so far as it may be part ially removed liy 
\ tlic offensive and degrading process of manual labour, 

; must lie left to rot on the surface, and to sink into (he 
I soil, liable to lio stirred up anew by each shower tliat 
falls, and ready to yield to the sun as it shines, and to 
the wind as it blows, vapour, ehargml and tainted with 
disease and death.” 

No man can contrast this description of what 
J'ught to be, vrith what his own observation informs 
him of the actual condition of a large portion of 
almost every considerable town in me kingdom, 
without being satisfied that there is scarcely a 
fingle matter of public interest more utterly 
neglected than this one of the removal of noxious 
influence^ ft-om around the dwelliogs of the poorer 
classes. liTe cannot find room for the various 
Proofii of this foct whkh Mr. Girdl^tome has col- 
“cted bom the Reports of the HofdUi of Towns' 
j Commission; let it sui^ to say, that they bear 
mrt to the very letter, and, if possil^ more than 
"oar out, the general character which he gives of 


m , 


the districts in question, in the words of an eminent 
physician, one of the witnesses on whoso evidence 
the Reports are founded. “ I know that no verbal 
description of these places can convey any con¬ 
ception of their disgusting and poisonous condition. 
They must be seen to be at all understood. And 
when seen, every one involuntarily exclaims, 
‘Can such a state of things exist in a country 
that has made any prowess in civilization I’ ” 

It is a fact, particularly worthy of notice, that 
one physician gave it ns his opinion, founded upon 
a very remarkable table of mortality, that the trqe 
cause of the periodical cholera, so generally ascribed , 
to the abundance of fruit, is to be found in the , 
miasmata evolved from stagnant water, or impure 
drains, by the heat of .summer. 

The evil thus proved to exist so widely is one 
over which those who arc more immediately su^ 
jeeted to it, have, from the nature of the case, no 
control. The utmost efforts to maintain personal 
and household cleanliness, which is all that is 
within their reach in the most favourable cases, 
can do nothing to purity the poisonous exhalations 
before which their energies of body and mind are 
daily prostrated. Drains and sewers are difficult 
and expensive works, requiring capital and corn- 
bination for their execution, both which arc beyond 
the poor man's reach. It is to the government 
and local authorities, and to those who invest their 
capital in building houses, that we must appeal. 
And if wo could suppose them to lie deaf to the 
claims of humanity and duty when plainly set before 
them, we have still the strongest considerations of 
public and personal interest to adduce. There is no 
residenee, however favourably situated, which is 
beyond the reach of the deadly contagion which 
the state of the dwellings of the poor is perpetually 
generating. 'J’hc fever which exudes from the 
damp walls of the mud hovel, finds its way at last 
to the well ventilated palace. 'I'he health of the 
whole nation, therefore, from the highest to the 
lowest, is involved in this subject. As a necessary 
consequence, the peace of the country, and the 
cx])ense incurred for the prevention and punish¬ 
ment of crime, are intimately connected with it; 
for all experience has shown that where squalor, 
misery, and domestic discomfort prevail, they arc 
followed by turbulence and crime as surely ns the 
substance by its shadow; while, on the other hand, 
the more comfortable the poor are made, and the 
more their eircumstnnees permit them habitually , 
to cherish feelings of self-respect, the more obso^f- 
vant do they become of the decencies of social life, 
and the more iuierestial in maiutidning quietness 
and regularity in their neighbourhoods. Ilut, even 
as a question of pnifit, it would be greatly for the 
interest of the owners of bouse property to add 
sutnelhitig to the original cost of the buildings 
for the sake of the health and comfort of tbcir 
future occupants. They, would have better rents, 
and those oetter paid; tbcir property would be ; 
less iqjured by domestic brawls, sluttish habits, j 
and the natural effects of damp and dirt, ai^ 
would consequently be more durable. And it is 
not extravagant to say, that an important saying 
would be efrected, taking this improvement is eop- 
nexion with its necessary accompaniment an i 
increased supply of water, in the diminiBh^q riiik | 
of accidents by fire. Let not the reader woo smiles j 
at the idea of the want of drains setting bouses on j 
fire, too bastily charge us with absurdity in this, j 
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A large proportion of the fires which occur annually 
ht large towns are the consequence of the ntUv 
neglect of the most ordinary precautions agaiBst 
sad a calamity; and it requires but a moment's 
thought to decide to what an extent the probability 
of its occurrence among a population crowded 
together in unhealthy dens, whid have never pos¬ 
sessed a single quality fitted to awaken in their 
minds the slightest feeling of local attachment, or 
satisfaction with their condition, and^which contain 
nothing that they can feel very anxious to preserve, 
exceeds that of its breaking out where the inha¬ 
bitants liave adequate means of taking precautions 
against it; where they are careful, because they 
have something to care for; because they have 
comforts about them w'hich it w ould be a pain and 
a loss to them to forfeit. 

Closely connected with the subject of drainage, 
is that of the supply of water. 

“ It needs no evidence,” says Mr. Qirdlestone,.referring 
to the general inadequacy of tlic supply in houses such 
as we have been speaking of, “ to prove that this state of 
things must be detrimental to licalth, and therefore also 
to e!\joyment and length of .life. I n personal cleanliness, 
in washing of apparel and of linen, in cleansing of floors 
and furniture, in preparing and cooking food, besides 
the important element which waf er forms in every one’s 
diet, it is oiivious that when this article is scarce, or 
foul, and much more when it ishulli, the human frame 
must thereby suffer more or less, daily an<l hourly; 
or rather, wo may say, that in such a state of (hings, not 
a moment jiasses in which man, woman, ami child, arc 
not und^r some influence injurious to health, which 
might be easily abated or wholly avoided. Tjct a single 
witness suffice; a witness who mentions several striking 
facts, and states as the result, his ‘ strong conviction, 
that the quality of the supplies of water, and the mode 
in which it is received and kept in such atmospheres, 
influences the diet and health of the population to a 
much more serious exteut than has hitlicrto been 
imagined.’ (1.82.) To this must ho added the risk of 
life, as well as of property, by lire, which in a town is 
much greater than in lone houses; each man's safety 
depending in some measure on the prudence of his next 
door neighbour, and the common security depending 
chiefly on an ample and constant supply of water.” 

The cridence on this stibject does not furnish so 
strikihg'illustrations of tiie peculiar disadvantages 
under which the poor labour as compared with the 
rich, as that on other points of the inquiry; but 
there is enough in it to show that the means ^vhich 
they enjoy of access to pure, wholesome water are 
grievously defective; and that much evil is the 
consequence. 

But the most important part of the subject, and 
the most general in its influence, is the state of the 
ventilation of the houses of the poor. Ventilation 
may be placed at the head of the essentials to a 
heiutfay condition of human dwellings. A perfect 
system of ventilation w'ill go far to neutralize other 
unhealthy agencies; without it, whatever other 

S recautions may be taken, no pleu.*c can by possi- 
i]% be healthy. 

There is a process continually going on by which 
the air we use is vitiated. This is ably and power- 
fblly described by Mr. Girdlestone. 

" The air is the chief avenue by which the damp and 
filth of a town that is not well drained and cleausra in¬ 
troduce their poison into the human constitution. The 
putrefying refuse, whether animal or rentable, solid or 
liquid, di^lvcM itself into various pestilential kinds of 
gas, ail the more largely mingled with the common air, 
in proportion as this is damp and warm. In some 


measure these noxious effluvia may affect the external 
skin, through its pores roachiug our vitals. But it is by 
means of the iunm that, the cl^ef mischief is done; that 
atmosphere, whiim ought to refresh and purify the blood, 
coming charged with the elements of corruption; so tlut 
each time we take in a mouthful of air thus tainted, \t'e 
admit, under the guise of a friend, a inost subtle aud 
deadly enemy, direct into the secret and defenceless 
inner chambers of the citadel of life. If our site has been 
well cboaen, our town well sewered, our al>ode well 
drained, if sil bo kept clean and sweet by the free use of 
abundance of pure water, we may make sure, some would 
think, of fresh air; and we have nothing to do, but just 
to sec that all our doors and windows shut close, and so 
with the addition of a good fire in cold weather, we may 
bid adieu td catarrh and cough, to fever and cholera, to 
scrofula and consumption. But why then have we b^n 
taking so much pains to make the air out of doors 
wholesome, if we never mean to let it come in plenti¬ 
fully, fresh and fresh, to circulate within doors; where 
most of the dwellers in towns spend the chief part of 
their time! Are we not aware that we cannot with 
impunity breathe the same sir over and over again ? 
Did we never hear of the Black Hole at Calcutta, and 
how many human beings there perished miserably in a 
few hours, simply by being kept crowded in a space 
where the air could not be changed as fast as they, were 
breathing it 1 Let us be familiar with the true state of 
the case, namely, that every time wo breathe,—and we do 
this several times in a minute, from the moment of birth 
to lliat of death, day anti night, waking and sleeping, 
working and resting, well aud ill, without intermission,— 
every time we breathe wo vitiate the air taken into the 
lungs, by retaining one of its component elomonts, 
which combines with our blood, refreshing it and puri¬ 
fying it, whilst we return the remainder quite unfit to be 
breathed over again either by ourselves or by any one 
else. Hence it follows, that even one person, shut up in 
a small clutmbcr perfectly air tight, could not live 
through a single day. And it is computed that the po¬ 
pulation of a crowded town, by the mere natural action 
of their lungs, in the course of tho twenty-four hours, 
vitiate a layer of air, as large as the whole area inhabited, 
at least a yard in depth or thickness; to say nothing of 
the amount spoilt for purposes of breathing by fires 
aud furnaces, lamps, candles, gas, gas works, and all 
manner of deleterious manufactories. (See 1.123.) In¬ 
deed, were it not for the providential arrangement that, 
the air thus vitiated by the lungs becomes at the same 
time heated, and is t herefore always in motion to ascend, 
making way far fresh air to come and take its place, we 
should be in constant danger of suffocation, whenever wc 
were in a room without a draft, or in a town without a 
wind stirring.” 

After this let us see what the state of matters in 
large towns generally is. 

“Strange as it may seem, there are districts in which 
tho inhabitants dwell so thick upon the ground, that 
this circumstance alone proves most injurious to health : 
it being impossible for them to get enough ftesh air. 
Such at least is the opinion of persons very capable of 
judging, an opinion strongly borne out by the rate of 
mortauty in districts thus densely crowded. There is 
one small portion of London which is peopled at tho rate 
of 243,000 inhabitants to the mile square. But there js 
a district in Liverpool cont^ning 12,000 inhabitants, in 
the ratio of 460,000 to the same space. And in a por¬ 
tion of riiis district, the larger part of it, they are 
crowded at the rate of 65? ,963 to the mile square; being 
nearly 2| times Uie maximum density ascertained in 
any faH of London. In one street of this district, the 
most orewded of aU, it iq>peatB that mte out of evefy ten 
of the inhabitaats is aannally attacked with mver. 

{1.1S6.) There is a disteict in Maaehester nearly as 
hi^y crowded, in whidt 'the mortality is above twice 
the average amount.’ (1.208.) And there is one pent- 
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Tip court io Liverpool, the most crowded of all, fax which 
nearly one half of tiie iohabitante were aflhcted with 
fever in one year. The general omdition of the town of 
Nottingham 'with reepect to ita health, ia Angularly 
a * * ‘yet the Bite of the town is decidedly salu- 
briona, and the oecupationa of the people are not neces¬ 
sarily unhealthy.” 4 3S9.) But obaerre now how the 

dwelling houaea are crowded together. ' With few ex¬ 
ceptions,'^e houses are laid out either in narrow streeta, 
or more commonly are built in confined courts and 
alleys, the entrance to which is usually througdx u tunnel 
30 to 86 inches wide, about 8 feet mgh, and from 
2S to 30 feet long, so that purification by the direct ac¬ 
tion of the air and solar light is in the great minority of 
these oases perfectly impracticable. Upwards of 7,000 
houses (out of 11,000 in all) are erected back to back 
and side to side, and are of course by this injurious 
arrangement deprived of the means of adequate ventila¬ 
tion and docent privacy.’ (I. 318, 319.) Some statistics 
of the extraordinary density of population hence arising 
are then added; and these courts ate described as being 
'ivlmost uniformly closed at both ends, being entered by 
the tunnel aireadyspokeuof.' Afterwards wo are informed 
that ‘ the highest mortality occurs in the back to back 
houses of enclosed courts, situated within a few yards of 
the open and healthy neighbourhood, to the lowness of 
the mortality of which it fonns a striking contrast.' 

“Lot us next view the inside of these dwellings; begin¬ 
ning with Whitechapel Union, iu the metropolis. ‘ 1 
know of few instances whore there is more than one room 
to a family.’ Next, in Idvcrpool;' it is well known that 
in houses not exceeding twelve feet square, with one lied- 
uMim and a low attic, there are often found from twenty 
to thirty persons huddled together.’ In Nottingham, 

‘ rooms of eleven feet square often contain families of 
four, five, or six individuals, consisting not imfrequently 
of nearly related adults of different soxich, who live and 
sleep promiscuously.’ in one of the districts of this 
town, the infant mortality is so enormous as to reduce 
the mean age at death to nearly eleven years, ‘and is dis- 
tinctly traceable to the vitiation of the atmosphere occa¬ 
sioned by the overcrowding of families into a single 
sleeping amrtment.’ But besides crowding of bouses, 
and crowding of rooms, there is also crowding of licds. 
Statistical inquiries, carefully made, have brought to 
light several such coses as the following: In 422 dwell¬ 
ings examined in i’reston, containing 852 lieds, there 
' were 84 cases iu which four |>crsons slept in one lied, 28 
cases of five persons, 13 of six persons, 3 of seven persons, 

1 of eight persons, and one other family of eight • on bed 
stocks coveted with a little stiaw’.’ (1.181.) This state 
of things could hardly be made worse by the practice of 
sleeping with the bead under the bedclothes. But the 
lowest deep of all is iu the Liverpool cellars, thus de¬ 
scribed : ‘ The cellars are ten or twelve feet square; go- 
ncially flagged, but I'reqiicutly haviug only the bare earth 
fur a iloor, and sometimes less than six feet iu height, 
rherc is frequently no window, so that light and air can 
gaiu access to the cellar only by the door, the top of 
which is often not higher than the level of the street, 
in such cellars, ventilation is out of the question. They 
are, of eourse, dark; and from the defective drainage, 
tuey are also verv generally damp. There is sometimes 
a hack cellar used as a sleeping apartment, having no di¬ 
rect communication with the external atmosphere, and 
deriving its scanty supply of light and air solely from the 
front apartment. Of the entire number of cellars, 1,617 
tove the back apartment I have mentioned; while of 
0,897, whoM measurements are given, 1,771, orone-thinl, 
are from five to six feet deep, 2,324 arc from four to five 
feet, and 1,208 from three to four feet, below the 
u®. ^ street; 5,273, or more than fivotdxtiu of the 

whole, have nowindows to the front; and 2,429, or about 
rorty-fonr per cent, are reported aa being either damp or 
wi^' In ,nset where they belong to lodidng houaea, ‘ at 
the floor of these eellan, often the bare earth, is 
^vered with straw, Md there the lodgers, all who can 


aftbrd to pay a penny for the accommodation, arrange 
themselves as best they m^r, until scarcely a single 
available ineb of space ia M unoccupied.’ ‘In every 
room of such houses, with the exception of the kitchen 
or cooking room, the floor is usnallv covered with bed¬ 
steads, oa^ of which receives, at night, ae many human 
beings as can be crowded into it; and this too often 
without distinction of sex, or regard to deedney.’ 

Wo have quoted largely from this part of Mr. 
Girdlestoue's statcroent, because the important 
tacts wbicli lie brings forward cannot be too 
widely known, nor too strongly impressed, upon 
general attention, and Imcause there is too mocit 
reason to beUeve, tbiit with the natural unwilling 
4ieRB which all men have to contemplate that whira 
is calculated painfully to affect tlieir feelings, we 
are most of us shamelully ignorant ns to the actuai 
state of matters in this respect, wherever a veil can 
be drawn to hide them from our sight. Tlic great 
point to e.stablish, and it has been frilly established, 
18 , that in endeavouring to remove the evils which 
exist, vfb shall not bn entering upon a utopian en¬ 
terprise, to banish poverty, and the ills which ne¬ 
cessarily attend it, from the earth; that the poor 
among us are Hurrounded by evils from whiub, 
wider a right constiiiilioii of things, they might be 
free, and wTiieli are not insc[mrahle from the con¬ 
dition of poverty. 

The consideration of the remedies proper to be 
applied to the stnlu of things we have described, 
will he taken up in a future article. 


TilK UNITED STATES EXULOUINO 
ENTEDITION. 

Uiirin^; the Yeam fruin IBSA to 1842. 
hKtXiNli NftTICK, 

At the close of our last article, we left the cxjdoring 
expedition on its voyage to tlto groups west of Tahiti, 
and to one of these, iiainud tlie Suinoon, the reader’s 
attention is now directed. Alaiiy of our best maps 
scarcely md ice these small geographical points; but if 
the reader will look at tlie space between lat. 13“ 80' 
and 14“ 80' south, uiul tlieii mark off tlie region liotwoen 
Ion. 168“ uuil 178“ west, he may be certain that within 
that little space f,0,0oo iSamoan islanders are bearing 
their part iu the business of the earth. Of this iiumlior 
nearly two-thirds arc Ciiristiaiw, or under Christum 
teaehing; tlms we niny justly look upon these remote 
I'olyiiesiun rocks with uii interest heiglilcncd by moral 
consideraliouK. 

The first knowledge of Cliristianity was brouglit to 
the people by u tempest, whicb swejit an English Vessel 
on the coral reefs; tiic natives regarded the ships erow 
ns beings of more tlian mortal race, and the captain 
took ailvauliige of their respect to declare the outlines 
of the Cliristian faith, and induced bis crew to add their 
efforts to bis own, and their success was great. Hoveml 
churches were built, and the native paganism proved 
insuiiicienl to stay the progress of the Christian truth 
thus imperfect ly eon vcyetl. Missionaries of various sects 
have subsoqucutly cstublished thomselvus on the isiandti, 
especially the WaHlcyaus and the Congregationalists. 
The latter sect had for their agent the indefatigable 
Mr. Williams, whwse death, perpetrated by the savages, 
excited so much of public symjailhy a few years Mtice. 

The fiamoan pagans acknowledge a supreme divinity, 
and a number of subordinate gods; but they chiefly 
worship those deities that are said to preside over ,war. 
'Hieir mythological system exhiWts the aucient imd 
widely-diffused notion, that eveiy element of nature has 
its pe^iar divinity. 

Hero-worship is also found amongst them, and Images 
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of tfieir dead due& are carried about as ebjeote of adorn- 
tlon.. A future oiieteuce u ooe of the auppo^tiooa (d 
their ahadoay creed, but it is ouljr eome spirits which 
are believed to be iiomortal; others die, or are " eaten 
hy the gods.” This last idea is evidentljr similar to the 
panthoistio system of the Uindoo% which teaches the 
absorption ot all existence into the essence of the deity. 

The Missionaries will no doubt soon weaken the 
heathen jiarty, and open the way for truth and morality 
to exert their iuttucuuc on the liamoan character. The 
preachers are much impeded by thosd civilized wretches 
who form the crews of trading ships, and leave no efforts 
untried to corrupt the natives. Thus vice scatters her 
seeds by the hands of men who insult Christianity 
in bearing its hallowed name. Thus it wilt ever be, till 
Christian governmonte give to their armies and navies 
that ecclesiasticai superiutendence which would render 
them the bearers of truth, not the destro^’ers of good¬ 
ness in the distant regions whithor they journey. The 
dispositions and mauners of the Samoans are superior 
to tliose of tho Tahitians, and their women are treated 
with a degree of consideration not common among the 
Polynesians. As, however, a part of the popujutiou re¬ 
mains under the dominion of paganism, ibe voyager 
often meets with some blood-thirsty chief, or hears of 
acts of barbaric revenge indicted by one tribe on an¬ 
other. 

The Samoan language has some rcseiiiblauce to the 
Tahitian, but not suliicient to enable a native of the 
group to be understood genomliy in the Society isles, 
it is the only Polyiicsiau dialect in which the sound of 
s is found, and all the words terminate in vowels, which 
gives a peculiar softness to the spoken language. That 
great European engine, the prinuiig press, is at work in 
these islands, amt issues its books and [lumphlets to 
those of the natives who oi'o suthclcntly cuueaied to u.se 
the publications; thus tho Samoan group may yet jsis- 
sesB Its Patemoster-row. 

before leaving tho Samoan group, a serious defect in 
the organization of tlio Missionaries must, be noticed. 
It apjieure that no means of medical assistance are liir- 
nisbeu by these bodies, although the natives are subject 
to some terrible diseases. One is the elophalitiasis, 
which produces sueli a hideous swelling o! the limbs, 
that the outline of the aileeted part is eoniplctely lost. 
•Ophthalmia also prevails to a learful extent, ouo-ldth 
01 tlie whole population being thus atleeted. On one of 
the islands, bavai, not a iamiiy could be found without 
a case of bliuduess, in one or both eyes, arising Iroiu 
the disease. Under such ciretimstiuiees, it is not too 
math to expect that tho Missionaries sliould come pro¬ 
vided with some amount of medical and surgical sltill, 
by which they might not only alleviate miseiy, but 
acquire additional lutlucnce over the people. Amongst 
the iustiiutious of the islaudei-s, is a provision lor pre- 
veutiug those sanguinary outbreaks of savage vengeauce 
so common amongst a barbarous people. It is iii its 
nature similar to tne Hebrew cities of retuge, and more 
^ecialty resembles the shelter given by tho churches 
and altars of the middle ages, \V henevw a bamoau has 
kilM a man, he is safe for a time from tho fury of the 
TelatiroB, provided he escapes to the tomb of a chief, or 
some other sacred place. 

JUet us now leave this group, and follow the expedition 
on ita course to other regions. A voyage toward the 
Bouth bole was within the plan prcsoribed to the com¬ 
mander j to prepare for which it was necessary to befit 
hi Sydney, where the fleet mooi-cd on JSovember the 
StOih. Here they remained till tho 26th of ifecember, 
when ike sails were spread for the Antarctio cruise. 

It had been generally conceded that no large tract of 
land vonl4 be found south of ilew Holland; that no<- 
tbih$ save rahges of wintry islands was to be'okpected 
Ik thiose high southern latitudes. But a large continent 
is noW supposed to exist within the Antarctic Ofrcle. 
Boss coasted along a mountainous region, in the Iktitude 
of 72* south, and the commander Of the Unit^ States 


Bapeditioh clume the first diseovexy of a huge eeunti}' 
ooaneoted Snth the high land of Boss. 

We sludl not here enter upon tho dbeussion of this 
southern continent, if suoh it prove; nor speoulate upon 
the chances of its becoming Jfritiah or American terri- 
toiy. It will prove more interesting to desoribe the 
foets connected with this presumed diseoveiy, and the 
nature of tho long-hidden region thus brougnt to our 
view, from amidst the storms and icebergs u the poiar 
world. Bo expectation of such a discovery seems to 
have anlmato^ the explorers, and it was some time 
before they could believe in the extent of the laud 
which each day brought to their view. The discovery 
is claimed to have been made Jahuaty the 16th, 164u, 
when land was scon from each of the ships. The ex¬ 
citement amongst the oificors and crew was veiy great; 
some went to the mast-head to observe the coast through 
glasses; others watched the setting sun, to mark whether 
the colour of tho object changed with the variations of 
light, as would have been the case with icebergs. 

Whilst surveying this luid a singular Metumal phe 
nomenon enlivened the watching crew,—this was tlic 
appearance of both sun and moon above the horizon ai 
the same time. From one point the former illumiuau-d 
the sparkling icebergs anu distant mountains with u 
rich golden light; from the opposite quarter, the full 
moon tinged with silvery brighiuess the clouds around 
her course. 

The icebergs also oflerod magnificent prospects; some 
resembled flouting alabaster palaces, adorucu with lofty 
ai-chcs and glittering pinnacles, wliich the varying tight 
co\cred with the most sjilemiid rainbow tints, bucli 
rare and majestic phenomena tended to relieve the mind 
left to its musiiigu on this solitary sea. Tho Aurora 
Australis, too, was at times visible in its splendour, 
darting from tlie zenith to the horizon in all uirectioiis 
in the most brilliant coruscations; rays, proceeding .as 
if from a point in the zenith, flashed in brilliant peiicit 
lings of light, like sparks ot electric fluid in vacuo, amt 
formed themselves into one body like an umbrella or 
fan. Showing all the prismatic colours at once, or iu 
quick succession. 

The whole line of the coiust was fenced by a bonier of 
ice, forming a perjicnilicular wall of great height, ami 
untirokcii, in some places, for more than liliy miles. 
Behind this rampart lay tho land, as if locked iu an 
eternal prison. The ship sailed tor fifteen hnudred 
miles along the coast, fiuuing nowhere an inlet, wliicu 
could hardly have been the case, had the land consisicu 
only of a long chain of islands. The tirst-discovorvil 
land was in lut. dti'' south, long, 187* cast, and boic 
airay for hundreds of miles to tne west, girdled by an 
almost impassable barrier of icebergs. Bo iuhabitaut.s 
were seen, nor is it likely that so wild a coast will ever 
be of any value lor tbc purposes of civilized states, it 
is to be hoped that a further survey of this antarctic con¬ 
tinent will he made, and the character of tlie coast more 
clearly ascertained. With our present knowledge of im 
extent, we must cease to regard the Antarctic Jione as a 
mere waste of waters. Captain Boss saw, in 1641, a 
moimtaiuous region in lat. 7b* south, which is con¬ 
nected with the continent discovered by the “ United 
States Expedition.” The French navigator, H'Utville, 
touched at a point of this new region, and declared Ins 
belief that a vast trtct of land cxistt-d there.' These 
testimpnieB, combined with the survey made by the 
Americans, leave nO doubt of the existence of what may 
be called ah Antarctic Continent, llius & new geogru 
l>hieai fact is added to our former acquisitions, which 
must ere long appear on all good maps and charts. If 
the discovery ol crypt or chamber in eA ancient build¬ 
ing attracts the attention, and engages the learning, of 
the antiquary, the discovery' of a long-bidden part of our 
earth must have a peculiar ifitertist for all dwellcn on 
tbB^obh, .j. 

i’fom this deoply-intefo^g, hut perilous crnMe,the 
Expeditibh fetuifrcd to Sydney, where the damages 
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teeeiyM Afoa wen ret>aired; It ww fotud thst 
tile tiatben of one of the ehipg lud been aisufy nwed 
through by tiiction gainst the mtor-like edget m the 
icebergs amongst which she had been caught* 

Kew Zealand was the next place Yisited) but want tt 
space compels us to pass over many interestiiig parti¬ 
culars relating to this recent acquisition of the British 
crown^ A disgusting kind of trailio formerly prerailed 
hero, which has lately been prohibited under heavy 
penalties. This was the sale ot tattooed heftdi^ of which 
vest quantlti^ were formerly sent to Bydnhy. This 
trade in dead human flesh, must hare given the Mew 
Zealanders a strange notion of iSuropeau civilization I 

'i'ougataboo, an island in ilie Hupai group, was next 
visited, and the natives found to be engaged in furious 
hostUitiest The Christians were at war with the I’agdn 
party; and the war was fanned by some designing 
chiets for their own ends. The heathen party, too, are 
enraged at the loss of the Ofierings once brought to 
tlicir temples,, and at the contempt east upon their 
ancient customs, it is evident tliat the missionaries in 
these isles should lie men of the strongest understand¬ 
ings, and well versed in that most ditfleult of scieuecs, 
the knowledge of human nature. A narrow spirit 
ajipcars to actuate the missionaries; for instance,—they 
prohibit smbkiug amongst the mttive converts, and yut 
allow the use of Aba, a most intoxicating and pcrnl- 
ilous drug. 

The squadron now sailed for the Feejee group, or 
Friendly Isles, abounding in beautii'ul scenery, lint lalia- 
liitud by a savage and cuiiiiilial racc^of men; the utmost 
preeautiuns wcix' adopted Ui jircservc tile Crews from 
collision with the isiiindcrs, wliick, ^however, proved 
iusuUicicut to prevent a grievous loss of life, ere the 
squadron departed I'roin tiie coast. 

'I'lie Feejee group is divided into seven districts, under 
tlic rule ot lU many chiefs, who arc conslanlty etogagod 
ill dc.striictlvc wans. As the navigator approaolfos the 
lair coasts, the iileasiirc producett by the magniflecut 
.and varied landscape is uestroyed by the Uiougbls of 
iuininieralde dark and bloody deeds which liavc stained 
ciich beauteous sjiot. AVbcn it is ailded that treachery 
and habitual lying ebaracterise the natives, it will be 
seen how critical was the pusitiuu of tiie cxidoriug 
jiarty. 

lint tlio dark outline is not complete till we rememlior 
that the most disgusting eantiilialisui uudoubledly pre¬ 
vails amongst these islanders. To such an eklcnt Is the 
horrid custom carried, that portions of human flesh are 
sent by relatives and friends, to otliers at a dlslttnee, as 
ail acceptable ottering. 

The bodies of enemies killed in battle arc always 
eaten; aiid a white man, long resident itoongBl the 
Feqjecaus, declares that on one ot«asion he saw more 
than twenty men cooked for food. One of the inlh- 
siduaries. Hr. Hunt, also gave an account of one of the 
liorrid festivals, at wliicii liumaii flesh was publicly 
eai.cn; eleven men, who had ottended a chief, W'cre sacn- 
liced, and cooked near the mission-house. The natives 
iiever attempt to conceal, or excuse, but rather exult 
lu the barbarous act. 

Another custom, even more revolting, prevaiis in tliis 
group, viz. the burying alive those who, througli age, or 
nilinnity, liecoiiic iucumbnuiccs to their rolativcs. Un 
such occasions the victim is coolly told that be, or she, 
hns lived long enough. The acquaintances consult and 
ox the day of death, for which a great feaat iB prepared, 
i he person.hi asked whether he chooses to be strangled 
lieforo burial, or buried alive; after the otuwer is given, 
a day is fixed for the horrid deed. 

The friwuls and relatives begin the funeral cere 
^uleg from tbe time the victim is doomed. The choice 
^ u ^vo is atlowod to the aged penou; it k dug by 
^ ftiettda, whilst he'stands coolly regar^g the pro- 
^ f«r his entombment. M'bsn the .prqWmtloiu are 
J^ldeted, the friends assist, with eeid-lilooded atreeity, 
*** wretched perstm into the pit; ited witil «dby kiwes 


of oBsumed afihotioh, take their departure; after M>lueb 
the perhon is wrapped in mats, and eovered with sticks 
and earth, which the rolatires assist in eagerly tram¬ 
pling down ui>on their buried father or mother. Tho 
following caso was related by one of the missionaries, 
Mr. Hunt“ On one oceasiou he was oalied upon by 
a young man who deairod that he would pray for his 
mother, who was dead. The young man said Uial his bro¬ 
thers and himself were just going to bury her. Mr. Hunt 
aeeompanicd llto young man. telling him ho would fol¬ 
low in the procession, iwd do as ho dosirod him, sup¬ 
posing, of course, tho corpse would tie brought along, 
ilitt he now met llie procession, when tiie young man 
said that this was the funeral, and iKiintod out hia 
mother, who was walking along with them, us gay and 
lively As auy of those present, sutd apparently as much 
pleased. Mr. Hunt cxprcsseil his surprise to tho young 
Inan, and asked bow he could deceive him so much, 
by saying his mother aws dead, when she was alivo and 
well, lie said, in rejily, that tlicy had iimdo her death 
feast, and were now going to Imry her; that slie was old; 
that his lirothers and liiinself tivonght she had lived long 
enough,,and it was time to limy Imr, to which she had 
assented, and they were aliout it now. Ho added, that 
it was from love for his mother (hat lie had done so ; that 
in cousc()Ucucc of (ho siimc love (hoy wore now going to 
bury her ; and that none Imt Iheinselvcs could or onght 
to jierfonn so sacred an olHco ! Mr. Hunt did all in his 
power to prevent so diabolical an act: Imt tho only reply 
he received was, (liat slic whs their mother, and that 
they ought to put her to death. On reaching tbe grave, 
the mother sat down, ivlicii they nil, including children, 
grnnd-idiildrcii, relatives and friends, took leave of her. 
A rope was then jiasscd round licrneck liy her sons, wlio 
took hold of it and stramilcd licr I Alli r this .she was 
tmried with the usual solemnities, and (hey returned to 
feast and eontinin) the niourniiig cercinoiiies." 

These saeritiees are not, always voluntary ; the diseased 
ami tin- helfilcss arc often (Inis forinnlty nbauiionetl, or 
rullier murdered, by tbeir s-. llish relatives. 

Through wlial degrading process these islanders have 
passed, to reach sucli a degree of eoriiqitlon, wft arc imd- 
Ido to stale, but we see to wh.it depths of wickedncits 
humanity is eapidde of sinking, notwithstaudlng its 
wondrous cndowincnts. 

Thai, siieii a people shoiihl possess a religious system 
may appear surprising, Imt their most revolting doeds 
are sanctioned by a ereed, and upheld by a priesthood. 
Every day is comineueed, at tlie royal court., tiy acts of 
Huleiun worshiji; tbeir chief deity, Tara Java, iufnvojsod, 
and prayers ott’en-tl to the sfiirits of their dcpftrteti 
friends. Tbe Feejecans liaw many deities; tho chief ohe 
is worshiiqied under the form of a serpent, iwid to him 
the souls of men are siippo,.,ed to go after death, to 
receive sentence. Those, pi.opie also believe In the ex¬ 
istence of medtdlury gods, and maintain that the two 
sons of the eliiefgod intercede with their ftilher for men. 

Aceordiiig to the native eree<l, evil souls are plunged 
into a fiery cavern, from which egress is prevented by a 
powerful deity. In some of tiie iaiee the evil wpirlt is 
worshipped under the form of a man, with wiitgaiuBtoad 
of arms. The doctrine of the tkmVs transmigration intii 
other living bodien prevsila iti some parts, and the souls 
of departed chiefk arc supposed otleii to enter into the 
bodica of those they osteemoil. It is surprising that 
with Buch a belief in a future state of retribution, and in 
the existence of a superior spiritual world, the Keqjeeans 
tiiould be under tho power of the grossest liarbarism. 
The Feejeeahs are a dark race, but tbeir mythology 
tenchea, that there were at first only two human beings, 
a man Bod a woman, iiotb white; but some bttoaroe 
wicked, and their colour clianged to black. 'I'hey hold 
this inidititm of a great deluge, that after the Manda 
had been peopled, a great rain took idaeo, by whida they 
wfere ftewy sohmerged; but, before the higher 
Went tiovwrod by the waters, two large canons mode ibelr 
i^pdaritiieO) In one of these was Kokor*, the god of 
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ducpenkUm, in .th?other Kokobt, hk head workman, who 
piwod up some of the people, and kept them on bond 
till after the waters had subsided. The persons thus 
saved were eight in number. 

It was not the fortune of the "expedition" to leave 
these islands without experiencing the effects of the na¬ 
tive ferocity. A boat’s crew was attacked, and a part 
brutally murdered, by a sudden onset of the savage. 
The aggressors were punished by the destruction of their 
fortified town, with a great loss of life on the part of the 
Fecgecans. This act has elicited much criticism, and the 
commander was tried on a charge of murder, when he 
reached the United States. His government, undoubt¬ 
edly, authorized him to punish outrages of such a nature, 
but whether undue severity and cruelty were employed, 
is a question involving too many details for discussion 
in this place. 

The fleet departed from these singular and barbarous 
isles, on August the 10th, for ihellawaiian, or Sandwich 
group. 

We are compelled to omit the subsequent operations 
of the " expedition,” and can only express our hopes that 
such researches into the condition of remote branches of 
the human family may long be continued, and result in 
the difiusion of arts, knowledge and religion over the 
globe. 

We trust that the publishers of this abridged edition 
of the " Narrative ” have met with the encouragement 
due to all who endeavour to familiarize the popular 
mind with the facts relating to the present condition 
and future prospects of mankind. 


SPRINO FLOWERS. 

'• Flowers hare a soul in every Icar.” — Moore. 

W» delight in Flowers: from our very infancy have 
they ministered to our happiness. Ileautiful gems! 
how often have yc recalled us from the trammels of 
every-day life to revel among Nature's fairest beauties ! 
We almost tremble with delight at finding we are about 
to enter into such a sea of happiness as the contempla¬ 
tion of the unnumbered tlaughters of Flora affords us. 
What a delightful study is the examination and cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers! what so much calculated to remind us 
of the goodness of Oo» 1 Does not the beauty of their 
rich blossoms tell us that they were painted by no 
earthly hand 1 

" Who can paint 

Like Nature t Can imagination boait, 

Amid hie gay rreation, hues like these t 
And can he mix them with that matchtesa skill, 

And lay them on ao delicately fine, 

And bow them in each other, aa appears 
In every bud that Uowa t” 

Flowers arc considered the sweetest of aU Nature’s 
smiles.., Who does not lom—what heart so callous to all 
feeling, as not to yield te the bi^htaiing influences of 
theeuldren of slxowert ntt Mil^ lMKms? And who, 
making the slightest claims to be considered a poet, 
has not tuned his muse to sing in praise of the 
enamelled flowers! 

Who then would wish to be without them—^to Uve 
without flowers! Where would the poet fly for hia 
imagee of beauty, were he to be deprived of them 1 Are 
they not tho emblems of loveliness and innocence—the 
living typos of all thinn pleasing and graeefbl! We 
compam yoqnff lips to the Rose, and the white brow to 
the pearly Lily; tho winning eye gathers ite glow firom 
the Violet, and the sweet voice of a young niM is l&e 
a breeu perfumed by the breath of the flowers—the 
toeenie of the garden. We hang delicate blossonu on 
the silken ringlets of the young bride, and strew her 


path wiUi the fragrant bells when she loaves ^ chnttdi. 1 
We place them around the marble face of the dead in ; 
the narrow coffin, and they are symbolic of our affec- || 
tions—^pleasures remembers and hopes fitded, wishes 
flown, and scenes cherished the more that they can |! 
never return. Still we look to the iiv-off apring in ji 
other Talleys—to that eternal summer bwond the grave, 
where no rude blaats ever intrude, and where flowers 
once faded shall bloom again in stairry fields of ever ' 
bright nwUanoe. Sweet flowers! They come upon us : 
in spring like tho recollections of a dream which hovered 
above us in sleep, people with shadowy beauties and 
purple delights, fancy broidered. 

So many and so very pleasing are the associations 
connected with our early spring flowers, that even some 
which, but for these feelings, might be considered but ! 
homely specimens of Nature's handiwork, stand high in ' 
our flavour, and seem to possess something dearer than j 
beauty to make us so pri» them. 

Among the earliest of all flowers comes the pale and 
drooping Snowdrop. j| 

" Mild offspring of a dark and aulten aire. 

Whoso modeat form, ao delicately line, 

Waa nura’d in whirling storms, 

And cradled by the winds.” 

This flower, so simply elegant in itself, and so welcome 
as tho earliest harbinger of brighter dam springs up, 
as it were, heedless of all obstacles. Year after year 
do its bright tufts appear to cheer us in our wintry 
desolation. 

“ It dwells alone In its forest cave, 

Where the moss liea round like an emerald wave. 

And the wintry insecta sleep and dwell, 

TUI awoke by the Snowdrop^s ailvery bell.” 

From its power of piercing through the snow, the 
Snowdrop is called by the French people Perce-nef je. 
Mrs. Barbauld has the following beautiful notice of it; 

“ Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbends. 

And o’er her bosom breathe the western winda; j 

Already now the Snowdrop dare appear, ; 

The drst pale blossom of the untipened year: 

As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, | 

Had changed an icicle into a flower ; I 

Its name and hue the acentless plant retains. 

And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 

This beautiful flower may be said to be the emblem 
of consolation, and the symbol of hope. When the heart |; 
of man has been saddened by the gloom of winter; when | 
the north wind whistles, and the hoar frost clothes the ; 
verdure-despoiled trees; when the earth is covered with 
her caipet of snow ; when not even the bold Crocus dare 
show its head; and when the more brilliant flowers arc 
in their winter's sleep,—then are the pearly flowers of 
the Snowdrop a symlml of hope, an emblem of consola¬ 
tion, an assurance of coming spring. 

“ I've oft admired the iouely flower, 

That 'mid tho wintry snows. 

When other flowereU bloom no more, 

Ito oUvery hooom ihowi. 

“ Tve thought it repreiented hope, 

Whieh, with onpport replete. 

Pours in the bitterest eerthly eup 
A more than earthly tweet. 

" Yes, let affliction fone tho tear, 

The world our hosomt itlag, ! 

like the Snowdrop, itiU than cheer, 

And point to coming spring." 

What can be the leaaon that we are all oo fond of the 
little Snowdrop! Is it for its whiteness or ito deliofcy! 
No; other fiowen are aa white, as delicate, and mote 
beantifttl. It is because it comes alone^ at a season 
when eraything around us bears the aqieet gloom; . 
th«i do we hail the iitrie shoot of pale great, and tto I 
snowy flowers, which come to snule nposi ns when ; 
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we hem BO other floven to admire. One poet in 

addreerfng it 

“ Tbougli »o warm «r murmuring wphjr 
Fan thy Iraves with balmy wlngt, 

Pleased w« hail tbae, spotless blOMom. 

Herald «r the Inflmt spriSR.'' 

The Snowdrop (Qalanthus) ia generally' thought to 
bo a native of Britain, but we are told that it is like- 
wiae claimed as a native of Switzerland, Austria, and 
.SUcHa. It makes its appearance in February in our 
meadows uid woods, and is fond of tlie grassy banlis of 
our rivers. 

In former times, when the Boman Catholic faith was 
more prominent than it is now in this country, this little 
flower was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and used then 
to be called the Fair Maid of Februatj', because of its 
usually blossoming early in that month. 

The flowers of poetry have been lavished upon this 
wintry favourite; and Shakespeare, Langhorue, Bar- 
bauld, Wordsworth, Tickell, L. E. L., Charlotte Smith, 
and many others, have sung in its praise. 

Next m order, after the Snowdrop, comes the Pale 
Primrose. Except, perhaps, the Daisy, no flower more 
touchingly recalls the days of our childhood. W ho does 
not remember the time when he 

" Bobb'd every Primrose root he met 
And ontimes took the root to set; 

And Joyful home each nosegay bore. 

And felt os he will feel no more!” 


the Violet, in one respect the rival of the Bose. It is a 
common indigenous plant, growing not only in most 
rmrts of Great Britain, but in every country throughout 
Europe. The Violet is an emblem of iaitnfuiness:— 

“ Violet is for faithfUlneu, 

Wliioh in me shall abide i 
II oping, likewise, that from your heart 
You will nut let It slide.” 

Shakspero makes frerpicnt mention of thia lovely 
favourite; — 

” Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno'f eyes, 

Or Cytherra's b;eath." 


And again: — 


*• They are geiiila as si-phyrs— 

As aephj'r.H blowing ^low the violet." 

We have another beautiful cmnpurisuu in a stien* In 
‘•Twelfth Night— 

“ That strain again I It had a dying fall; 

Oh, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sotith, 

That breathes upon a Imnk of Violets, 

IleaUiig, and giving odour.” 

But, i>crhaps, the must dulicluus thing that has been 
sivid uf the Violet is the simile of an Arabic poet named 
Elu Almiuii, who compart>s blue eyes weeping to no/eM 
bathed in d'-w. Sir Walter Scott, wrote in praise of this 
sweet little flower. He savs 


i'' Various as are the varieties of the Primrose, ]>crhaps 
j there is none so dear to us as the common sulphur- 
I coloured one, which is one of our native wild-flowers; 
j it being associated with the recollection of our spring 
i rambles, and of the sunshiny days of our youth, when 
ij we went rollicking about from dingle to dell, and from 
■j i>lacc to place, full of careless innocence. 

I The Primrose is emblematical of early youth, and 
Ij well may it be so; so bright, so delicate, it may be 
. nipt in the very bloom of beauty. Whakspere says: - 

“ Pal* Primroses 

I'hat die, unmarried, ere they ran behold 
Bright Plucbus in hli strength.” 

Indeed, all the poets invest it with a mournful dia- 
. racter. The poet Herrick gives us the following i)cn- ] 

II sive, hut delightful stanzas:— 

'f 

I ” Ark me why I send you here 

I This tweet bifanta of the year t 

,{ Ark ms why I send to you 

Thti Primrose all bepcarled with dew? 

‘I I will whisper in your ears, 

;{ The sweets of love are washed with tears. 

i! Ask me why this flower does show 

I So yellow, green, and sickly toot 

I Ask me why the stalk Is weak 

And liending, yet it doth not break I 
ji I wl'l answer, there discover 

What fainting hopes are In a lover.” 

i' John Clare, the peasant poet, in speaking of the Prim- 
i, mse, saya 

li “ Welcome, pale Primrose! starting up between 
Ij Dead niatM leaves of ash and oak, that strew 

j| The every lawn, the wood, and shilling through, 

|; Mid cieeping moss and ivy’s darker green; 

j| How much thy presence beautifies the ground! 

;i How sweet thy modest, unallheted pride 

Clows on the snuny bi^s and wood’s warm side. 

And whert Aowen in groups are faund!” 

; If We might presume to differ from the high aiithori- 
, Mes who have alraady fixed the emblem of this flower, 
ji *■* hfo lid rather, from iUt retiring beauCyand love of 
I '***''^** Blade the representative of 

I The Frimnwe, J Primula vutgarU, makea iU appear- 
MBong to early in March. 

j Come we now to Gwt special fitvoorite of the poets— 


” The Violet in her grettnwood bower, 

Whore iiirohoii hoiiglis with hiisels iniiigle, 

May lajoat lierself tlie fairest flower 
ill glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 

" Though fair her giiiia of ozuro hue, 

lli-noatl) tlio dew-drop's vri'ight reclining 
Tvo scon an oje of lovelier Irliir, 

More sweet through watery lustre shining. 

“ The summer sun that dew sliuil dry 
Krc yet the day he post Us morrow; 

Nor longer in iiiy false love’s eye 
lleniained the tear of parting Borrow.” 

Benuliful floweret! 

" Still dolli liry April preseiifo bring 
Of April Joys a dream, 

M lien life was in its suiiiiy spring - 
A fair, unrippled stream.” 

The poetry, the roiUHiiee, the Hcoiiery of any country, 
in entbroidcred witli llie Violet, liniu f/'aJedouia, stem 
and wild, to flic flowery fields of fair Aivadia; and the 
very saino individual Hpeeies is, or has always been, the 
object of boinogc, no matter iu what country. The 
ftiiile of this plant liaviug sprung up to be food for the 
metamuqihuseil lii, i.s too poetical to bo soon forgotten. 

Many lahles account for the origin of the name of the 
Violet; and jmets, both ancient and modem, from 
Hoin<!r down to Byron, have endeavoured to fix its 
origin. To one it has suggestod fho image of a secluded 
maidcu; to another, as WB-KteOteu almvo, a beautifni 
eye dropjiing a tear^^J^^^Jns truest ctyraolt^y Is 
liiat which dcrivell IBi the word ria (way¬ 

side), from whence the wandiii^ is often greeted with 
its fiagrauce. 

lict us now prate of the Daisy — Burns's "wee, 
modest, crimson-tippet flower,” — a flower associated 
with ail the sport of childhood and the delights of 
innocence; and no less dear to us in after years, for the 
many delightful associations it recalls to our memory. 
Its rich disk of gold, and white rays hcaaiifitlly tingw 
with crimsoib merit tho name of the Eye of Day. H 
opens with tlie rising sun, and closes at sunset. 

“ When, tmilten by the morning rsy, 

1 see thee rise alert and gsy, 

Xhea, cheerful flower, uiy *idrit* play 
With kindred glodneae. 
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And virhm tt du«1i, by 4*wi d«j^r(st) 

T&on aink'at, the image Af thy rent 
Math uften eased my peoilve breatt 
Of coreAil sadneae.” 

The eimplc notice of the botanist, that the Daisy 
grows everywhere where there are postures and mea¬ 
dows, is perfectly sufficient to give it a high claim 
to our regard. A thousand indefinable emotions are 
blended with this simple flower; it recalls to mind the 
days of our bright girlhood—^the race in the meadow 
—the rambles to Braid Hermitage on Saturday after¬ 
noons—the necklaces made of ciuuus of this flower. The 
Daisy is the flower which, among all others, is most 
certain to recall those delightful recollections; it is to 
flowers what the cuckoo is to birds in our young days. 

The Daisy has been made by the poets emblematical 
of innocence. I’erhaps the following quotations will 
not be out of place here. 

Dr. Carey was much delighted, when in India, upon 
seeing a Daisy spring up, having been brought from 
England among other seeds. Some exquisite lines have 
been penned upon this circumstance by Montgomery. 
They are too lung to insert here; but they conclude 
thus 

“ Thrice mrelcome, little Kngllah flower, 

To me the pledge of hojie uneoen : 

'When sorrow would niy eoul o'erpower, 

For Joy* that were, or might have been. 

I’ll call to mind how fresh and green 
1 saw thee waking from the dust, 

Then turn to heaven with brow serene. 

And place in Qon my trust I" 

The follow'ing beautiful extract is from the poems of 
Ossian: “ We have seen, O Malvina, we have seen the 
infant you regret, reclining on a light mist. It ap 
pruached us; and has shed on our liulds a harvest of 
new flowers. Look, O Malvina—among tlicso flowers 
we distinguish one with a golden disk, siirroundeti by 
silver leaves; a sweet tinge of crimson adorns its delicate 
rays. Waved by a gentle wind, we might call it a little 
infant playing in a green meadow; and the flower ot 
thy bosom has given a new flower to the hills of 
Uromla.” Tho Daisy has been consecrated by the Cells 
to infancy. It is, say they, the ’• flower of innocence" - 
“ the flower of tho new-bo™.” 

“ That old favourite, the Daisy, bom 
By millions in the luUmy vernal morn— 

The child's own flower." 

One poetical illustration more, and we wander to 
another flower; it is from Woi-dsworth 

“ Bright flower, whose home is everywhere ! 

A pilgrim bold In nature’s care, 

And ol't, the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow j 
Methinks tliot there abides in the* 

Borne ooneord with humanity, 

Given to no other flower I sea 
The foreat thorough I 
And wherefore f Man Is toon deprest; 

A thoughtless thing, who, once unblest. 

Does little on his memory rest, 

Ur on his reason: 

But thou wouldat teach me how to And 
A shelter under every wind 
A hope for times that ate unkind. 

And every season.” 

Tlie next that demands our attontion amtmg the 
fikvouritee of Flora, is tliat exquisito gem—“ the tdlver 
mistfm of the gale '—the Lily of the Valley. This 
flower has aomothiug about it so exqumitely lorcly,-» 

“ With its bunny hells, dangling sac pure and soe Cght," 

that, however much we may admire the charming Rose, 
the nugcstic Lily, or the got^eons Tulip, we cannot with¬ 


held frohi it odh tlibnle of admiratioft. About this 
m^est little flower, we find everything that ia beautiful; 
no tinsel, no flaunting gaiety, no staring port, no obtru 
sion upon our noitice; on the contrary, wo see in it 
reserve, purity, swoetnesA retirement, delieacy of form, 
and gracefulness. This flower will flourish in the shade, 
where its more gaudy compeers would droop for wain 
of ^e rays of the sun;—but hear llurdie:— 

■■ To the curious *ye 
A little inanitor preaenta her page 
Of choice inetruction, with her snowy bells— 

The Uly of the Vale. She not affects 
The public walk, nor gase of mid-day sun; 

She to no state or dignity aspires. 

But silent and alone puts on her suit. 

And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which 
■We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
HId in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 
Her sister trihes confound, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads, tSiat vainly were exposed. 

She thels it not, but flourishes anew, 

* Still sheltered and tccure." 

The Lily of the Vale is common in many rural dis 
tricts, as a wild flower. Our poets combine to sing the 
praises of this little gem ; Prior, Milton, Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, and many others, speak of it with affection. 1\ e 
could select volumes of choice poetry upon this pal- 
favourite alone. Bishop Mant says:— 

" Fair flower, that lapp’d, in lonely glade. 

Dost hide beneath the greenwood shade, 

Than whom the vernal gale 
None fairer makes, on bank of apnqr— 

Our England’s I.Ily of the May, ' 

Our Lily of the Vale!’’ 

Pardon odr vanity, dear reatler, if we, instead of quel 
ing from poets of more celebrity, conclude this artiule 
by a poem of our own ;— 

There is a pale and modest flower. 

In garb ot green array’d. 

'That derks the rustic maiden’s bower, 

And blossoms in the glade: 

Though other flowers around me bloom. 

In gaudy splendour drest. 

Filling the Air with rich perfume. 

The Valley Lily I love best. 

I see the Tulip’s gorgeous hue. 

And Sunflower’s crown of gold; 

I see the Hose and Woodbine too. 

Their scented leaves unlhld; 

Though they adorn the gay parterre, 

I love them not to well 
At the drooping Valley Lily flUr, 

Growing in shady dell. 

So much for the gentle Lily of the Valley; and .-o 
concludes our first bouqwst, 

A OWES. 


THE KJEMPE VISEE; 

OR, 

ANCIENT BALLAD OF SCANDINAVIA. 

The Eugli^ reader luu within the last few year> 
become acquainted, through the medium of translntioii. 
with the lighter literature td* Sweden and. Denmark, and 
even in some measure with the charactmistiesof ancient 
Scandinavian history, in Air. Laing's recent version ul 
the Icelandic "Uelmskringla:" a wide and nnexplorcil 
field, hovrever, still lies before the student of foreign 
lore, wldim h^ but lately been rendered acteriikible by 
the researches of some of the most distlngnlMied UterSiy 
characters of the North. It is, we believe, sekreeb’ 
khowh in Eifgland, that Denmark boaatt eft tollection 
of national b^lads unrifall^ by thosv Of any other 
coontry in Eoti^; »niTM»ihg, In varied Ifitercst and 
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hiatorfokl Infenoatloi^ the Bpftnish ballads, 
render^ fiiraUlar to Eoglish ra^cn by Mr. Lockhart’s 
tr anaiftti on, a&d praomiuently rich in genuine truts of 
character and pawon, which, since their revival, have 
afforded the happiest themee to the most gifted poets of 
Denmark. Ooblenschlager and Isgemann, for inatauce, 
have largely availed themselves of the traits of poetic 
feeling which pervade the KjempS Vlser, and which, 
indeed, are so striking in their simplicity, that they 
appear to lose somewhat of their H-eshueSs whoa clothed 
in the garb of modem paraphrase. The claims of tlie 
Jijempo Viser to remote antiquity ate lUlly established. 
Tncy are considered to have replaced “ The Saga,” or 
prose tiuditioiis of Scandinavia, in the chivalrous or 
romantic ages of the North; and appear to have exer¬ 
cised a powerful national influence, more esfiecially on 
the minds of the ind^ndont Bonder, or peasantry. 
Not only the greater evonta of history, but also the 
personal fortunes of their sovereigns and chiefs, were 
nauded down for successive generations tlirough the 
medium of these laya They arc, however, not alto¬ 
gether historical, and may be classed, like the Spanish, 
inu> the historical and romantic, perhaps Wc miglit add 
the mythic, or, still more correctly speaking, the super¬ 
stitious, many of those ballads appearing to have been 
composed expressly for the purpose of liaudiug down 
the superstitious which led the ancient nortlinieii (pos¬ 
sibly still imbued with the leading ideas of their old my- 
(liuiugy) to regard the elements and the destinies of men 
as subject to tiie contnd of the supernatural beings who 
ligure in tlicsc ancient lays, as £iv'cs, Dwarfs, aim Mer- 
uicii, Some of these stones distinctly refer to the events 
I'f pagan times, although strangely mingled with the 
views ami customs of a more udvauoed period. The 
greater number of the Kjempe Viser date from the foiir- 
leetilli aud liftecuth centuries. They were us popular iii 
the halls of princes and nobles, us in the dwelling of the 
1 burgher and the hut of the peasant, where, imleed, in 
’ the latter, they are still familiar. They were regarded 
j by the Danes in the light of a national treasure, aud as 
' Valuable records of the history of their country and the 
; luriiiiies of their valiant forclathcrs. One cuiious trait 
; belonging to them is, that they compi-clieml a code of 
r proverbs, comprising in pithy phrase the morality and 
] rules of action recognised Ity the ancient Northmen. 

I The Kjcmpd V’iscr were eollecled and printed for the 
I lii'Bt time in 150(1, by Deter Lollfi of ilallaitd, one of the 
Ihiuish Islands. M. Uehlunschluger, in his setiection of 
Kjeuipe Viser, published in IbfU, gives it as hisopiniou 
that the iutei-uat evidence of these ballads suflicieully 
proves that they were not written by knights in the 
j age of chivalry, and that they arc as distinct from the 
'•idvalrous poetry of tlto OennatiB as from the lays of 
! the ancient N orihern batds. They were, in fact, national 
ballads composed by nation^ minstrels. The poet is 
geucruUy a witness of the events ho records; but hts 
tiicmes are also sometimes derived from trailitioii, con¬ 
sequently strict historical accuracy is not always to Itc 
luoacd lor—but, on the other hand, this defect is more 
tluw couatcrbalsttced by the manifest imiHtrtialily with 
which the minstrel of low degree either mourns over 
the misdeeds of the lawless noble, or rejoices whenever 
a character appears to whose virtues he can render un- 
Icigned homage, or alt event occurs which calls lurUi the 
! ''.vmpathies oi his nature. According to M, Ochlcu- 
sobiagcr, several of the Danish ballaUs were hot only 
j uikeu down in writing, but actually composed by noble 
i ladies to beguile the time in the absence of their lords 
m ^ gp In chise. One retnarfcUble pccu- 
( liarity of these lays is, “ The Kefhtln,” or '• Burden,” 
i which is always preserved in the older editions, alUiough 
I i^oently rqeeted in modem selections oh tlis shpimsi- 
1 turn of jjg ^ connexion with the theme ot the 
i hsUad, To the geoeml reader, indeedi, it mult often 
j ^P^ meaningless; hot iheee who are well aoqu^ted 
with the anient history and mythology of the North, 
frequeatfy teeogataie in the moat obaenre of these, 


some reference to aneieat eastomt etr soperslUions, which 
may bo traced with confidence to the oriental source of 
the mythic imaginings of the Edda. It appears pre- 
bable, judging from uialogy between tht customs of 
ether countries, that those lays wore constantly chauteii 
as a musical aocompautment to Uto dance, a practice 
still preserved at the present day in thfj Faroe islands, 
and in seme parts of dw'itzeHand, Wallachia, and Servia. 
It would appear that the princiiial performer chanted 
the theme, and was rcspuuued to by tho circle of dancers 
with the chorus of the Burden. Learned commoutatora 
are unanimous in supposing that when all connexion ia 
iqipareutly lost between this and Uie song, tlie chorus 
was cxtouipurised by the dancers, with releronee to the 
localities or other oireiimstauees eonueoted with the 
perfunnanec. 1 1 would seem, at times, to be merely tho 
spuniaucous expression of feelings inspired by tho 
beauties of surruundiiig scenery, or oven tho joyous 
inlliiences of spring auu sunshiiie.* M. Driuim, in his 
preface to his " Alte Dauische KjeiupC Viser," decidedly 
udvoeutes this opinion, regarding Uic chorus, in many 
instances, us eoinposing a pieturesquo Itaek ground to 
the poetical eauvuss. 

tireat, however, as was the {uipularity of these baltaiis 
in the cnivalrous age of Denmark, they were, as wo have 
already said, solely indebted for their preservation to 
oial tradition; and it is to aeeideiit alone that Denmark 
owes tile voluminous eolleetiou eoinpiled by Peter Syv 
and Andei-s Sorensen Vedcl. Tho latter, who well de¬ 
serves the name of the Danish Percy, Was a country 
clergy mail, comciiiponuy and friciid of Uio celebrated 
Tyciio Brahe. Tyc/io's rci-idenco was in Ihe Island of 
llvecn, ill the Sound, situated nearly midway liotwcun 
the shores of Denmark and Swetlcn. Here he spent 
111 ., lime in the castle of Uraiiiatiboig, sarrotinded by a 
small circle of pupils aud I'liends, Among the most 
iiiiimato of llio* latter was Vedcl, who seeinH to have 
never tnivelled umusioiupanie.d by what he regarded as 
an inestimable treasure, namely, his eollcetiuii of the 
ancient balluilsof bis country. \ cdcl cliauccd to be one 
of tlic guests assembled at IJraniuuborg at the time of 
the visit of the tjiieeii Bophiii, consort of Frodcrie the 
.Second of Deiimark, to the Observatory at llvucu. 
'This queen was tho steady patroness of Tycho Brahe, 
aud justly ccichratcd for her intcllceltml cndowinontH. 
'Tempestuous Weather and dark nights dotculcd the ob¬ 
ject of licr visit; no star was visilile during tho queoiTs 
sojourn at theiisi.roiiomer's casllo. Courtly amuseuieiits 
were, as may he siiiqiosed, wanting on tills lilllo island, 
ami the visit might have emUsI iti iiratuid disap|H>int- 
meril, had not her miyosty's love of issitry, and his irioiid 
VedcTs colleelion, stood 'Tycho In good sleail, and lie- 
guilcii the time so ploosanily, that, hofuro they parted, 
Oiiccii Sophia imposed upon the Doalsh antiquary tho 
giuicful task of j'cvising bis collcetioii, and printing it, 
with a dedication to herself. It was published in the 
lollowiiig year (we believe in Ifitib;, in live volumes; the 
edit ion is now si.;arce. The writer of this notice in vain 
cmlcavoiireil to purchase a copy during a late reshicimo 
ill Denmark ; lait at length, through tne kindness of a 
friend, had the jirivilcgc of periming that Ijcloiiging to 
the royal lihrury at Coiionhagcn. Had wo it now at 
hand, we should have preferred presentihg the rcjuler 
witii a specimen of tho Daniah lialbul translated from 
this original source. The copy from which the follow¬ 
ing haluid IS translated, is that of M. Uuhleiiscldagcr's 
select KjeiniiiS V iser already referred U». Wo have chosen 
one of itic roroantio, iustead of the historical halloils, os 
possessing more general interest. 


(1) For liwtani*, 

iHiuvea (taaer alt in 

Xbe wooM arv lUiittird with Icsiy green. 

And. 

Pit ri taa ftivert om Soimnercii, 
rtew IileUwnt 'tU in luiuiner tide. 

And Main,, , , , , 

tameen gaaer M let Ifjennem I.uttMH, 
l.ryhtiy we lend the auice tlirvugh the grave. 
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THE LADYE BODlt* 

AS AKCIBKT DANISD BAUAIt. ' 

The linden tree( I) ttnnde on the hill. • 
Lowly its branches bend, 

Ladye Bodll sad cares haunt still, 

Cores none can soothe or mend. 

The linden tree stands on the hilt, 

Unfolds Hs leaves so glad; 

Ladye Bodll she grieveth still, 

And must for aye be sad. 

Then Ion spake : the yonthful knight, 

Thus spAe he to his wife;— 

“ A strange dream fled at morning's light. 
Which bodes ill for my life. 

" I dreamed I rode through forests free. 

To chase the/eer intent. 

But grisly wolves there seised on me. 

And limb from limb they rent." 

“ Dreamt ye such dream, my heart's true love? 
Then, Lord, our helper be I 

Watch ye, and pray to Him above, 

Ere war robs me. of thee.” 

Straight to the kirk Sir Ion went. 

In prayer there bent the kncci 

Thenceforth unto the war was sent. 

The first that fell was he. 

Forth with his king did lun go 
Into the desperate strife; 

Before his banner fled the foe. 

But glory cost him life. 

Three moons had waned since Ion fell, 

Bodil looked out afar: 

*' Ah, yonder sail! I know it well! 

The ship with the golden star! 

" Yonder 1 see the gilded prow « 

Over the waters glide j 

The king's slain corpse it bringeth now. 

Or Ml I ah woe betide! 


" Changed though thou art, my love,” the said, 
“ Though dimmed thine eyes' deep blw, 
Hons (be may know thee 'mtmg the dead, 

I claim my Imwe and true.” 

8he knelt, and gaxed npon^his fkeo 
in angubb, as it seemed'; 

Yet love's swift memories there found place. 
And peace through tear-dropt beamed. 

She gently smoothed bb ailken hair. 

As paly gold 'twaa bright 
■' How oft Tve trimmed those lodu to fUr! 

With stiver scissors light." 

Agid then the took hb chill, white band. 

And to her she pressed 
" I sit a widow in the land; 

Lord, pity the bereft 1’’ 

And then outspake the Dtnbh king, 

To Bodll did he go:— 

“ Now, grief it b an idle thing; 

Why sigh and weep you so i 
*' Now, hence with eighing and sorrow. 

To fate-resigned be; 

A wooer will sue to-morrow. 

Richer by far than he.” 

" Silver and gold I have in store, 

Hy lands stretch far and wide; 

But such a friend I find no mote 
In all the world beside." 

Swift turned the king his charger's head. 

To kirk did Bodll wend, 

There laid her lord in lowly bed, 

While grief her heart did rend. 

Firm the the Danish king withstood, 

Hb prayers did nought avail; 

Her days the vowed to widowhood. 

That lady meek and pale. 

In royal hall stepped not the knight 
Who could her grief dispel; 

In death at life, her troth was plight 
To him she loved so well. 


" Haste yel saddle my grey steed fleet!" 
*Thcn to her squires she said 
“For forth I ride iiiylord to meet, 

Now numbered with tlie dead.” 
Soothly then spake Sir Peter brave, 
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Heabmg for ^ottng. 


So kind of heart and true:— 

“ Good hope i to iny sister gave 
Ion again to view." 

Then turned lie to thu Danish king, 

The foremost in the throng :— 

“ My liege, what tidings shall I bring t 
My titter speedeth on." 

“ Say thou. Ion will soon bo home. 

Hit page's bier we bear; 

Ere Candlemas be come and gone, 

He comet with breeses fair.” 

They told Bodil the hopeftil tale. 

But nought could she believe; 

Her hands were clasped, her cheek was pale. 
Full sorely did she grieve. 

“ Halt, ye! let mine own eyes behold; • 

Set do wn the bier by me I 

Not e'en the oaths of kinsmen bold 
Can bid one heart-throb flee !” 

Sad change had passed o'er Ion's ftteb— 

The change to death from lifo; 

Deep WDundi had marred hb form of grace; 
None knew him but hb wifo. 


(|) TA* Unden tree, introdueed Into the first tsN) staaaas, anpoars 
tokfbtvpeof adverse fate. In ancient tlmesi^oBk,tli« aab, and 
tha Idaderi tree, were regarded with anperatld^s levereneaby tbo 
Northuon.. Sgedfleos srere olTered -in heatlctt timea unifoy tholr 
ahade. At a more advanced period, “ ThtmUngd," or national 
aaaemblbs, were convened under .them, and aenteswea of lUh and 
t^h awarded. In the fourteenth and fiftwnth centurlea, wkenea. 
tab ballad dates, the lladen trM especiaUy was suwoaed to afbrd'' 
iheltar to malignant aplrUe. See Professor F. Magnuaeen't ntflea 
aa'*ThoBddM.'' 



THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER,' 

Mary Anne was in despair nt her mother's 
wishing her to begin another page of writing, as 
the first had been very bad. She had spent half an 
hour, which would have enabled her to complete 
her task, in crying and fretting; for Mary Anne, 
although nine years old,' and full of good qualities, 
was not always quite reasonable, and her best rc- 
Bolutiona were often pat to flight by some whim or 
suddmi St of passion. 

“ My dear,” said her mother, who daring thu 
time sat qmetly working at the other end m the 
room, “ I would advise yon to set about it, as it 
must be done.” 

“ Must be done! ” said Mary Anne, sharply, 
"and wherefore is it so very necessary that I 
should write this page ? ” 

“ Because I choose you to do it.” 

" And why do you choose me to do it? ” 

" Because it must be done.” 

" It must be done, because you choose me to do 
it; may you not do as you like?” 

" Certainly not.” 

At lids Mary Anne became still more inita^ 
"You may not do as yon like?” said she, Htfovring 
Imnelf back in her dhair, and atriknig hwr fist on 
the tables "when I am obliged to obey you in 

(I) From the Fimi^ of Ifodom Goiawt. 
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eveiytiii^" “The other day, too, yon^aud to 
Ma^elitUwurg, q^king of beh^ to 
child*: ’ to. say that you beloiw to me, when 
you do nothing but contramct me ai^day long!" 

^ “ That is the very reason I contradict yon, be¬ 
cause I btdoag to yon.” 

“ Now realty,*' said Mary Anne, in a tone which 
anger had tummi to impei^ence, “ 1 should feel 
obliged if yon would explaip that to me.” 

“ I shw explain nothing at present,” said her 
mother with severity, and commanding her to be 
silent, Ae obl%ed her to resume her Occupation: 
which, as may well be imagined, did not improve 
the temper of Mary Anne. She pouted, wrote 
badly, drew flesh pmiishments upon herself, and 
passed the remainder of the day in fdtemate fits of 
ill behaviour and despair: but the next morning 
she awoke in such a good temper, rose so ouickly, 
repeated her prayers so fervently, set herself so di¬ 
ligently to whatever she had to do, exceeding even 
her allotted tasks in order to make up for her past 
faults, that when she met her mother at breakfast, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing such a smile on 
her face as had not visited it since the preceding 
evening. 

“ Mamma," said she, “are you now* pleased with 
me?" 

“ On whose account am I pleased, on yours or on 
mine?” 

“ I know that you arc glad that I have done my 
duty; that duty was imposed by you; but you can 
do what you like with me.” 

“ What! drown you like the kittens which were 
born in the garret last night?" 

“ No, no! mamma, but you might make me obey 
your will in everything." 

“ Then if I wished vou to steal our neighbour's 
sugar when she leaves her door open, or her syrups, 
or cups, should I have a right to do so ?" 

“ What an idea, mamma! as if you could ever 
wishfor such things.” 

" Then there are some things which I have no 
right to wish for, and consequently have no right 
to order you to do. A fine authority, truly 1 But 
may I ^ allowed not to will ? If 1 had not willed 
to teach you to read and write, if during the time of 
my nursing you I had not willed to rise in the 
night and still your cries, should I have been right ? ” 

“ Why, mamma, you know that would have in¬ 
jured me?" 

“I have no right then to do you barm; I am 
onN allowed to will what is for your advantage, 
ana you call that having a will of my own." 

“ But mamma, when you give me an order, it is 
always your will that 1 obey." 

“ And when do I order you to do anything ? ” 

" Whenever you please.” 

“ And am I at liberty to think as I please that 
a thing is i^t or wrong ? ” 

“ Certainly, mamma, no one prevents you." 

Madame Leroi mode no reply, but said soon 
after, « Mary Anne, I intend next week to b^pu to 
you to draw with your elbow.” 

“ Whatl my dear mamma, draw with my elbow! 
and how am I to hold my pencil ? ” 

“ With the p^t of your elbow; nothii^ more 
easy.” 

“What nnt you mean, dear mamma?” said 
Mary Aam, laughing immoderately. 

“ I mean, my dear, what I entreat you for my 
*««« to bdieve possible.” 


' “ But, mamma, how can you expect me to believe 
suchathingf" 

“ Youlold me, just now, that wo could believe 
what we pleased.'* 

“ Oh, that was quite a different tiling I ” 

“ It may bo so for you, my child, but I assnre 
you that when you write badly, I cannot bring my¬ 
self to,think it good; and when you behave ill, I 
feel the necessity of forcing you to amend by pu¬ 
nishing you. What would you have mo do ? I 
cannot tbhik in any other manner, so I am obliged 
to obey the instigations of my conscience, in the 
same w ay as I wish you to obey me; and I have no 
more right to bring you up hadlv than vou have to 
disobey me.” 

Mary Anne had been acenstomed to conaider the 
performance of her duty as uecessar}-, although her 
conduct did not always lead one to suppose that 
she looked at it in this light; but she wanted her 
mother to recal the offensive phrase, “ I belong to 
that child.” At this moment entered Madame 
ITiiboui^. “Quick, quick!" cried she, “I have a 
ticket for Malmaison; my children are waiting be¬ 
low in the carriage, and 1 have a basket of provi¬ 
sions there also ; come, make haste! " 

“ 1 promised to send home this tapestry during 
the week,” said Madame Leroi, giniiring flom her 
work-frame to her daughter, who, having at first 
uttered an exclamation of delight at Madami Thi- 
hourg's proposal, now stood motionless withanxicly 
at the delay of Madame, i.eroi's decision. 

“ I would willingly take charge of Mary Anne,” 
said Madame Thibourg, “ only my nurse is ill, and 
ns there is a good <leal of water at Malmaison, I 
shall have enough to^o to look after my own chil¬ 
dren. Come, you will easily make up for it some 
other day.” 

“ But if I should be as ill as I was laiit week,—I 
am afraid it would be imprudent.” 

” You will not he ill, and it w ill be quite prudent,” 
rejoined her friend, “ tlicrc arc some pictures to 
show Mary Anne," 

“ Well,” said Madame Leroi, “iCyou think 8o~” 
and she looked at Mary Anne, whose countenance 
hod changed six times in tiic space of a minute. 
They were soon ready for the expedition, and the 
day passed off without a cloud. We neeil not de¬ 
scribe the delight with which the dinner xvas eaten 
on the grass, witliout table-cloth or plates; the 
charms of gathering a salad; and the pleasing no¬ 
velty of being obliged to rinse out their only cup, 
after each person hud drunk from it, in the little 
stream by the garden gate. Mary Anne, who, when 
she was pleased, was always affectionate, embraced 
her motticr again and again; and, in the evening, 
in spite of her fatigue, sh<r continued to talk so 
much of her past pleasure, that Madam Leroi 
actually scolded her into silence and to sleep. “ You 
do not consider,” said she, ** that for this iMuIgence 
I shall have to .rise, for three or four sueeessive 
days, at four in the morning.” 

“ But you know, mamma, that my seeing the 
pictures at Malmaison was of great consefjuence to 
me* 

“ And why, my dear,” said her mother, “should I 
study your advantage before my own? Am I 
created for your service! Tell me, is it by ebanee 
that 1 belong to you ? ” 

“Aht mamma,” said Mary Anne, kiNttng her 
mother, “ I am quite willing that you sbxmldDcioaf 
to me, since it is only to indulge me; ” and taming 
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to deep, her dreams partook of this pleasing 
idea. Indeed no mother could mo^ completely be>’ 
long to a child than did Madame Leroi. Widow of 
a person whose profession had not enabled him to 
make any provision for bis wife and little daughter, 
Madame Leroi /hit that her first duty was to render 
her child an estimable member of society, and to 
enable her to gain an honest livelihood. For this 
she sacrificed all the advantages which her talents 
would otherwise have afforded her. She had been 
a very brilliant musician, and educated with 0 view 
to teach singing and the harp, but, at the age of 
eighteen, she bad the measles so severely as to 
afihet her chest, and oblige her to abandon her in' 
tention. She then turned her thoughts towards 

f jainting, for which she had a great taste, and her 
ather, being an artist, bad taugbt her well. But 
death having deprived her of his instructions in a 
very short time, she married M. Leroi, a man of 
middle age, and of very singular character, and one 
who would by no means nave consented to his 
wife’s going out to give lessons. As his income 
was sufficient for their support, she devoted her time 
to the Care of her house, and to the improvement 
of her own mind, that she might be capable of edu- 
eating those children with which Providence might 
bless her. After having lost two, she gave birth to 
Mory'Anne, and from that moment she centered 
her affections on her child. On the death of her 
husband, finding herself again in difficulties, she 
fancied, for a moment, that she might pursue her 
original plan, but*the idea of her child, abandoned 
to strangers, and deprived of the acquirements and 
sentiments with which she had enriched her own 
mind for her ebUd’s sake, and of her losing those 
amiable qualities with which her fond partiality al¬ 
ready uivestcd her, decided her to remain at home, 
and to gitw her the most solid and virtuous educa¬ 
tion in her power. She therefore devoted herself to 
her child, who already gave great promise of nm- 
aical talent; and she delighted in feeling that to 
her alone did her child owe the happiness of her 
life. 

But this did not supply the means of subsistence, 
and she found herself obliged to look out for some 
Sijch sedentary employment as would answer for 
iboir moderate demands. Sbe undertook to %vork 
tapestry, w,^ich her knowledge of painting enabled 
her to embellish with all sorts of devices in flowers, 
%ure3, and Jandscapes. Chance befriended her, 
and her hours were soon fully occupied. Her work 
was so superior to what was generally seen, that 
it gained a good price; and this occupation enabled 
her to superintend, dmost uninterruptedly, the 
studies of her daughter—who would sometimes 
ask her when she would leave off working so hard. 

“ When you can work for me," replied her 
mother’; and Mary Anne, if in mod humour, would 
take the hint and seat herself at her harp. Her 
character was of a very variable nature. Her dis¬ 
position was generous, and her heart tendef; yet 
♦he would at times launch out into such passions 
iiad fits of obstinacy as produced an entire change 
in her._ At such times she would take a pleasure 
bt TOxjng that mother, whose happiness Ae so 
often delighted to witness, so that one felt alter¬ 
nately charmed and touched by the natural inebsr 
tion which she seemed to have for what was good, 
idsd disgusted with the strange perverseness of her 
;;ttenpar. Her mother, however, by a happy tnix- 
blire firmness and indulgence, had greatly sne- 


eeeded in softening the bsTShnesses of hfn* disposi¬ 
tion,: and the day, before the party to Malmadson 
wa8 %e last on which sha had serious cause to 
complain of her. 

On the morning after this agreeaUe expedition, 
she arose, and instantly felt aware of how much 
fatigue she had imdergone.. She dressed herself 
carelessly, seated herself on eve^ stool she came 
to, and arose so slowly to open the door for the 
porter’s wife, who came to cook for them, that one 
would have imagined her nailed to her seat. 

“ Really? mamma,’’ said she, throwing herself 
into an arm-chair by the door, as if she could no 
longer support berself, “ if you belonged to me, as 
you say you do, I should tend you of all mj 
messages to-d§y instead of going myself. 

“ Ah, my love,’’ replied her mother, in a half 
serious tone, «I anticipate a much more fatiguing 
employment, that of making you do them youi- 
self.’’ 

" Certainly, mamma, that will be very fatiguing." 

“ Ah! if you only knew how tired I am!—but 
■Still I shall have to say, • Mary Anne, open thf 
door;’ or ’shut the windowor ^pickup my pin¬ 
cushion.’ ’’ 

" Well, mamma, what is there very fatiguing in 
that?’’ 

" Only think, Mary Anne, how cross you will 
be. I shall be obliged to scold you so much to 
make you obey. It will be my duty to do so; and 
a visit to Malmaison does not absolve me from it. 
What a day I shall have! and you arc not the 
child to spare me." 

" Who said so?" said Mary Anne, with an aiv 
of pique. 

"It would be all very well," answered her mother, 
" if you were older and wiser. I should then say 
to you,—‘ My dear, as long as I was necessary to 
you, I belonged to j'ou, but now you must belong 
to me, and make yourself useftil to me; do. then, 
what I tell you, in order to spare me;’ 0 ^ yon 
would do it, for you w’ould be reasonable." 

Mary Anne upon this arose, and setting herself 
to work, determined to conquer her lassitude, wliieh 
in a short time disappeared. She maintained this 
glorious resolution throughout the day — never 
hesitating for a moment to do her mother’s plea¬ 
sure, and" even forestalling it. Perceiving that 
Madam Leroi was in want of a footstool, she flew 
to place one under her feet; and when her pin¬ 
cushion had rolled to the other end of the room. 
Mary Anno so quickly replaced it on her mother s 
tabic, that the latter remarked with a smile, "that 
Mary Anne must surely belong to her to-day." 

A tender embrace was Mary Anne’s only reply. 
Alas, a few minutes only passed awav, before, 
having bungled over a passage op her liarp, she 
became angry with her mother for obliging her to 
repeat it. “ Mary Anne," said she, “ do not forei; 
me to remember that I belong to you, and that 
unless you obey me I shall be obligecf, much against 
my iviu, to scold you." 

Mary Anne recovered hw serenity immediately, 
and the. day, which in thebej^nning promised so 
badly, endra without a doud upon theur happiness. 
A couple o{ mutton chops formed t^v modest 
meal. Mary Anne asked her mother fo# the one 
which had a bone in it. 

“ Certainly not, my dear," said her mother; “for 
you know that I prefer it myself,’* and, added she, 
smiling, “ I love you too to ♦oilte' yon to con- 
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tract so bad a babit M that of preferring yourself 
to another,” 

“ What?Botraaamxna, when yw profess to Dsloag 
to me?" 

*' Yes, yes, my dear; I too well know mjr duty 
to allow you to take adyant^ of my devotion to 
j-ou.” So saying, she helped herself to the chop. 

“ Well." said Mary'Anne, " vour resolution is of 
some adyaulage to yourself at least.” 

“To ba'ture," rejoined her mother; “nothing 
does one so much good as doing one’s duty." 

Mary Anne shook her head, but she was too 
well pleased with herself to yield to a slight tempta¬ 
tion to anger; and when her mother, satisfied with 
two or three dierries feom their small dessert, left 
the rest to her, she quite understood the motive. 

In the afternoon, one of Mr. Lcroi'S old ftfends 
called on his widow;—he was old and tiresome, 
and remained all the evening, to the groft annoy¬ 
ance of Mary Anne, who, after her day of applica¬ 
tion, had anticipated an agreeable walk w ith her 
mother. She could not help giving several hints 
to this effect (notwithstanding her mother's frowns), 
which Mr.Lebrun’s deafness prevented bis remark¬ 
ing. Poor Mary Anne tried to be patient; and, on 
his departure, contented herself with asking her 
mother if she had been much entertained by Mr. 
Lebrun. 

“ No, my dear; but he has a claim to my con- 
siJerntiou; he came a long nay to sec me, and I 
would not have shortened nis visit for the world.” 

“ Now, mamma,” said Mary Anne, “ I am always 
very glad to discover that you can do tome things 
against my interest, for surely the depriving me of 
my healthy walk could not be fur my advantage.” 

“My dear, you have no notion what a goo»l 
thing it was for you to stay at home to-day?” 

“ Now, mamma, how' can you prove that?” 

“ I trust that you will survive the deprivation, 
and only think how injurious it would have been 
to yjfflj, had I, to pleaie you, neglected Mr. Lebrun.” 

“ Wdl, mamma, you can always find a reason 
for contradicting me.” 

“ And assure yourself rny love,” said her mother, 
playfully tapping her (^cck, “ that I shaU never 
let one escape.” 

Mary Anne made a little grimace, but all in 
good humour, fiir the good behaviour of the morn¬ 
ing ensured that of the evening. 

The next day Mar/Anne and her mother went 
out to purchase some new gowns. They wore 
shown two remnants exactly alike, which were 
sufficient to make Mary Anne a frock, a winter 
spencer, and plenty to mend them when requisite. 
Her fancy was mow more taken bv another .stuff; 
hut as Madame Leroi's gown could not be made 
from the rminaut, the little girl was obliged to 
make up her mind to it herself. While she vainly 
employed her eloquence to induce the shopman to 
self the gown piece on the same terms a.s the 
remnant, Madame Imroi, by measuring and calcn- 
lating, dliscovered that by having seams in the 
sleeves, and m aking the gown round instead of 
“pen. as she had intended, she could use the roih- 
nants, and leave the gown piece for her little girl. 
Mary. Anne gt first would npt consent to this 
“wangenignt; however she allowed herrelf to be 
petsnaded, and joyfully carried away her pretty 
^k, not without a peep or two at it by the way. 
'^en she had spread out her treasure to the 
®«®hiog gaae of we porter’s wife, she sighed at 


f. 

J.he sight of the remnants iestiued fur her mother, 
and seating herself on her knee, with one arm 
passed round bef neck, she asked,her, in rather a 
melancholy voice, whether it had been her duty to 
give up that pretty gown to her. 

“ No, my dear UtUe giri,” said her mother, “ it 
was my pleasure.” 

Mary Anne now felt herself at liberty to.eiyoy 
to the full lier pretty purchase, as her approbation 
of it appeared to increase her mother’s hniipiness. 

The more reasonable she became, (he better she 
understood the deep devotion of a moUter’s heart, 
and also the feeling of duty which should prevent 
a child from abusing her parent's indulgence. She 
wn.s fully jiersnaded that her mother never unneces¬ 
sarily contradicted her, and she used her utmost 
endeavours to save her this necessity, so that’Yheir 
mutual confidence daily increasing, tliey lived toge¬ 
ther like two friends. 

(7*0 conciudcil in Htu't.) 


?octrp. 

[In OriRinal rontrlbtitloni. under thfi liend, the Nmiie, 
real or asaumed, nf the rontrlhutor, la printed tn Small 
(’apltala under the title; in Selertiuna, it la printed In 
Itellca «t the eiid.J 

TYllB. 

IlUiii on the stately wall 
Ttie apear of Arvail hiinp; ^ 

1'lirouKli rorrhlot and hall 
t.eniHdilin’a war-note runs. 

Where iire they mtw [ the note la o'er ■ 

Yeiil for II tlioiiiinnil year* and inore. 

Five fallioin deop honentli the eon 
Tliuae hallH have lain all allriitly; 

Nought linteiilnp, aave the inennaid'a aoiiK, 

While rude Hea-inonnteia roam the corridort along. 

Far from the wondering Knot 
TiihnI i'ind Jiiaoti eiiiiie, 

And Arahy the hli iil, 

Ami Kedar, iiilKlity niiine. 

Now on tlut aliore, ii lonely gucat, 

Some dripping flalierinaii may rear, 

Watching on rock or naked atone 
Hla dark net apread la-fore the aim, 

TTnconacioua of the dooming lay 
That hrniida o'er that dull tpot, and there ahali 
brood fhr aye. » 

Msen. 


LINUS 

On iMving ff plate where one hnd dwelt many yeare. 

THKacare aonie momenta in each life 
With atrangc and wayward feeUnga rife, 

When certain wnrda and certain thlnga 
Strike on the heart unwonted atringa, 

And waken forth aome aolenin tone 
There nature yet haa never known : 

And it la thua—when ffian auine place, 

Ae from a long-famlllar face, 

Thou^ you may wiah the chain to sever. 

BtUi are you and to pert for over. 

PetchsnM 'twaa an unlovely apot, 

Perchance, too, that yon loved It not— 

Perchance that in that place had been 
Dtamaa of many a cbnidy acene— 

That there the tlrat ftcah tear waa wept, 

Or yonth'a impatient vigil kept, 

That not a day you there had apent 

Kept Ita unohequet’d merriment, : ..\-i 

M^'d by the tree lieart'a earlleat thnooa, ;f{ ■ 
And chronicled by childhood’* waea; 
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Though Mnneto men moy wonder why 
You heaved the involuntary atg^ 

And how the loa« your eoul oppStat 
or tha({l-eberiah'd wlien poaaeat; 

Yet when the thinking'eye baa cart 
One look) and knowa it U th» hut; 

And wbAe that look ia fixed behind. 

In every melancholy wind 
A myriad aorrowlng voicea come, 

The aigha of a remembet'd home, 

A long and terrible ftrewell. 

Pronounced by lipa invialble: 

When many an eye with rapture gleaming, 
And many a amile with Joyance teeming, 
That may have aaved you from deapair, 

Or lighten’d up your aojoum there. 

By after-miaery sorely tried. 

In death embalm'd and sanctified. 

Have a new life within your brain, 

And seem to gaze and beat again — 

Then thoughts of pain are all forgot. 

And pleasure's memory passes not; 

Yot this, by some distortion strange. 

Its very being fain must change. 

And dim with gloom that parting hour. 
Using a atem reflective power. 

As the low trembling spirit strays 
Amid the smiles of other days. 

These are the eras of existence. 

The seasons these when all resistance 
To times and fates must ever seem 
A futile unconsoling drenin. 

8o much of life we feel is past, 

Whene’er we murmur forth “ the last 
tSo nearer are we to the shore 
Where tlme^nd things of time are o'er-> 
Where all is*preseiit, and the past 
Of aught can i^ver 1>e the last. 


A. U, Milntu. 


i){l(stenaneou8. 


" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of ray own, but the string that ties 
them."—Jfcntoiyne. _ 

Att fNOtBEItT Foil A NAUTICAL DRAMA. 

A DuTcn ftcaman being condemned to death for 
mutiny, hia punishment was changed, and he w-as 
ordered to bo left ashore at St. Helena, at that period 
uninhabited. This unhappy person, representing to 
- himself the horror of that solitude, fell upon a reso¬ 
lution to at^mpt the strangest acUotr that ever was 
* reoordea. There had been that day interred in the 
mand an ofiiaer of the ship. The Dutch seaman 
. opemed the grave and took the body up out of the 
coffin, aiffi having made a kind of rudder and paddles 
of the hpper board, ventured himself to sea in it. It 
happened fortunately for him to be bo profound a calm, 
that the ship lay immovable within a league and a half 
of the island. The tide ebbing, ho was gradually floated 
towards the ship, when his companions, seeing so 
strange a boat, imagined they beWd a spectre; but 
when he came alongside, they were not a litUe startled 
at the resolution of the man, who durst hasard himself 
in that element in so frail a vessel, though he had no 
merev to expeut, or hope to be received aboard by those 
who had so lately sentenced him to death. The inci¬ 
dent was touchingthere floated the poor wreteh in a 
coffin. - It was put to the question whether he should 
be reoeived or not. Borne would have the sentence put 
into exeouUon; but at last the captain, taking into 
coniideTation the strangeness of uie event, allowed 
mercy to prevail in his breast, and the man was taken 
.fj^lMurd and was brought to Holland. Thia seaman 
for a number of years in the town of Rom, and 
' iMated to many how mbracnlonsly he had been de¬ 
livered by Providence. 


^ ' ' WJ&tW nOMfUUiRS. 

Tnoi^ who are watching events qannot bat observe 
what a change is nitmtly taking plaemln our navies, 
Ijoth royal and mercantile. It is aU now Steam—Steam 
—Steam. We hear of a line of mort^Vaf vessels esta¬ 
blished to run from England to Cdhkiditinople, each 
with a screw propel.ler. The Liverpool pa^rs also 
announce the first of a aeries of packets from America 
with screw propellers:—and as the Mamaehnsetts is said 
to bo fitted out with several novelties, we shall quote 
the account:—" The passage of the screw-auxiliary vessel 
Massachusets, from New York to liivcrpool, from wh^ 
to wharf, may be put down at 17 days 11 hours. She 
had, the whole way^ head winds and calms,—and her 
run may therefore be considered excellent. She is 800 
tons burden, American measurement, 1S5 feet.on deck, 
178 feet from billet-head to tafifrail, 83 fret beam, has 
engines of TSOfrorse-power, and is ship-rimed with a 
few exceptions,—the most striking being ^t her top 
masts ^re,^ fixed abaft the most. The lower masts are 
also unusnally toll, and the funnel of unnsttal lowness, 
even in screw steamers. Her eiddns am capacious, and 
ventilated 'in a new and ^active manner; and she can 
accommodate 40 passengers. Her screw is of a novel 
construction: it can be drawn out of the water at 
pleasure, by a simple process, and placed in a perpen¬ 
dicular position against the stem; and in such cirenm- 
stauecs the Massachusetts is to all intents and pmqioHes 
a sailing vessel. The screw works most powerfully, and 
insures a speed, with sail, of twelve knots an hour. The 
sails and rigging abound in curious contrivances to ease 
the labour of reefing, shortening sail, &e.,—perhaps the 
first instance in which modem machinery has been 
carried aloft. All sail has been repeatedly set in 25 
minutes. She has four life-boats; every bench, everj- 
seat, stool, &c. is a life-boat, made of iron, uith air-tight 
compartments, and adapted to swim, even with the 
weight of a man. So many contrivances for safety were 
never before brought together.”— Liverpool Journal. 

It is too common an opinion that change of scene is 
the liest restorative of an unhappy mind. With some 
temperaments it may succeed, but, surely, not with all: 
and yet, how universally is the remedy suggest^ for 
almost hvoiy species of mental ailment, notwftutmdiog 
its being so seldom productive of the effects attribntcil 
to it. What lasting amelioration of our condition can 
be rationally expected from yielding to what is but the 
mere irapnlse of the moment—a sensation of rmtlessness, 
arising from our own ill-regulated feelings, and a vain 
desire to escape from ourselves and our own thoughts, 
which is mistaken for an aversion to the places ana ob¬ 
jects that have been the uneonseiona witnesses of our 
sufferings. From whatever sdurce our uncomfortable 
feelings may arise, they would perhaps be alleviated, or 
subdued, by a little firmness imtl determination on our 
part; and this, if we chose, coaid be easily summoned 
to our aid at home, instead of setting out on our travels 
to seek for consolation we know not where. And to the 
really unhappy, alas! to lma{^n» that a deep and heart¬ 
felt grief can either be eradicated, or even assuaged, by 
chai^ of place or scene, is but to mock a sorrow, the 
intensity of whit^ we are inoapablo of comprehending. 
— EmUy, a novel, by Mr». Mahorley. 
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«BASPB'S l4&Jn)QSf, 


THE mLLS THAT BEING DOWN THE MW- 
Boub years ago, I employed piart of a suintoer vaca^(te^ 
In taking, in company -vritfi a friend, a walking ^cursioB 
through part'of the Weatom Highlainds Scotland, yf '^ 
had neither of u^been previouly faihilialr '^th mpustaih 
aceneiy'. A 'range of blue hills, in the diatant horiEoh' 
of no remarkable elevation, and whose outline, traced in 
gentle undulations against the sky, hounded in the land¬ 
scape like a picture frame, constituted tbi^ntmost of our 
acquaintance with the sublimer features bn the face of 
nature. We -S'ere both of us essentially children of the 
plain. It may l>e conjectured, then, with what impres¬ 
sions of wonder and delight we found ourselves, for the 
first time, traversing the land of mountain and flood ; 
■with what feelings of awe we contemplated, no longer 
from a distance, those gigantic Titans—the eldest bora 
of Earth—as, canopied in mist, they seemed to withdraw 
in sullen dignity from our intrusive gaze, or, standing 
out clear Ju the bright sunshine, sunlight and shadow 
alternately chasing each other over the green slopes at 
their base, they presented no unapt emblem of vigorous 
old age, with childhood playing at its feet. Our feelings, 
as we advanced, became strung io the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm for all that was beautiful and sublime ip na- 
L ture, and we looked with envy npon each bare legged 
MWe Ave passed, who enjoyed the privilege of a constant 
itoiliarity with those sbenes, to Avhicli we could only 
pay a flying visit for once in our lives; we wished that 
»wo too had been born sons of the mountains. 

one'day, in particular, we liad passed through a 
especially marked by tlie eharactciw of grandeur 
And anblimitj^ peculiar to the country. Part of our roufe 
lay througli a glen or valley which had been the scene 
of an event of deep historical interest, and the gloomy 
grandeur of whose external features, as the dark crags by 
which it was hennnedfln on cither side looked down in 
frowning majesty upon onr path, was strikingly in har¬ 
mony with the feelings naturally excited by the rccotlce- 
tion of the tragedy of which it remained the undying 
memorial. As we passed throngh it, we wore to a more 
than usual extent under the influence of the impressions 
I have already spoken of. Tlic whole country appeared 
to us invested with a poetic character. Every old man 
we met seemed to be an Ossian, a Kfantmchie or bard, 
whose store of traditions and memories of the oblcti time, 
would, to a certainty, if we could but master enough of 
the language he spoke to address him in, overflow upon 
ns in song. We never doubted that the enthusiasm 
which had come upon us as a strange and novel feeling, 
kindled up hy our sudden admission to the conlempla- 
tien of so much beauty of a character so new to us, was, 
to thos^ who were continually living in its presence, an 
abiding habit of the soul, tinging all their feelings and 
modes of expression. In this mood of mind wb were 
overtaken, and our poetic musings for a time put to 
flight, by a rattling shower of rain:—one of those pecu¬ 
liar -to' the mountains, which instead of feliing down 
plump upon j’our head, like any honest shower in a 
Christian land, sweep, and whirl, and eddy almut you, 
like cuirassiers galloping round a square of infantiy, as 
if socking for the unprotected parts of your person, dash 
into your mouth and eyes, and strike against your eara 
with a force w’hich makes your cheeks glow for the 
remainder of the day. After a quarter of an hour's buf¬ 
feting with this sudden tempest, wo found shelter in a 
cottage or cabin not for from the way side, whose inmates 
-were a woman and two children. We were receivi^, not 
exactly with the frank " kindly welcome ” hospitality we 
had anticipated, from what wo had heard and read of the 
‘ Highhuid mode of exorcising tins virtue; but we were 
received, and permitted to warm ourselves and dry our , 
clothes by a peat fire, which gave out quite as much i 
, smoke as heat. Truth compels me to say, that neither ! 

' , , the appearance of our hostess herself, nor that of her 
j'';ishildren or dwelling, hannonized much Avith the po- 
: httoal colouring through AVhich we had been predisposing 
ourselves to look upon everything nursed among the 


'^8. rShg^was sluttish in her dress, and dirty in her 
peraon^-thedittle freckled savages hy the fire-tdoe loo^d 
as If they had never seen Avater in the|f U^es; and the 
house, whioh'ink^h|||jm hbfh %^rafo|i|]{le one, (for, if 
hot arcbit<^^r[p]|' u«tiwljf;it'Wisftt|Mt pretty suh- 
stantially huilt,) iSiawb wif^artMes df%»iture it con¬ 
tained, were an^biag but inviting in their aspect. The 
poor woman wore a shrewish and anxious expression, as 
she moved about on some beenpation of housewife^, 
which she had not thought 'it necessary to intermit on 
account of our presence, and whidt eerwnly did not add 
to the agrirmns of our visit. Finding. she spoke some 
English, Avo attempted to open a conversation trith her. 
But the reply drawn from her by the very first observa¬ 
tion 1 made, was of a nature to disincline us from perse- 
vering in the attempt. Eefemng to Ihe cause of our 
intrusion, I ventured remark, a veiy safe one as 
applied to any of. Scotland, that probably a good 

deal of rain fell in that Valley in the course of the year. 
Never shall I forget the strong guttural emph^is of dis¬ 
content and disgust, defying ail attempt to indicate it 
by any peculiar form of orthography, with which she 
exclaimed In reply, “Ach, yes; this nasty hills brings 
doon the rain ! ” 

There At'as no denying the fact; the hills did bring 
down the tain, and plon% of it too, as our short expe¬ 
rience in the Highlands amply proved. But that this 
alnindance of moisture should extinguish, in a native 
of the hills, the love and admiration for them, which 
a brief association with them had so largely kindled in 
)i8; that the canopy of mist, AA'liich to us was as a veil 
of glory shrouding an unseen Divinity, should become, 
on closer acquaintance, literally a wet blanket, stifling 
every enthusiastic emotion; this we did not expect, and 
it came upon us with all the force of a most unplcjisaut 
surprise. We took advantage of the first gleam of sun¬ 
shine to buckle our knapsacks again on our shoulders, 
and continue our joAirney, pjcnnowha^ sobered in our 
feelings, and beginning, to admit a dim apprehension, 
(hat, altliough to mere occasional visitors, such ns we 
Averc, that description of country wgs the most attractive 
Avhieh best filled the eye, and spoke most eloquently to 
the iniaginatiou and feelings, it Avas yet barely possible 
that these might l)e attended by some serious drawback 
in the experience of g permanent resident, who might 
perchance find good oguto to prefer for a home acountiy 
of more homely foat»*to> hut of hfodlier soil and more 
genial climate; which, if it >vas less fitted to attract 
to it the wandering tourist, iras also free from an attrac¬ 
tive power of a more unoemfortahle character; in which 
there were no " ntoty ^ills to bring dbwn the rain.” 

I have oftep since that 4^ tlwught of the Highland 
woman’s remark with stoae feeling of amuseuient, but 
also with a strong impression of its sftfwtantial truth, 
and of its applieahilily to jhatters of inore universal 
interest than the pfoVrienee pf rain in a mountainous 
country. It is not in landscspes only that 

•• Pistance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in Its azure hue." 

The same kind of illusion takes effect also in the 
moral Avorld. The historical events, an4 Um points of 
national and iudivi4ual character, which fill the largest 
*plaeo in the thoughts of men, and gain the greatest 
share of their admiration andi applause, are very far 
indeed from being those which it is always most agree¬ 
able to be brought into close contact with; and it were 
well, perhaps, if we were more frequently reminded, at 
bow great a sacrifice of ihdfof4lfel happiness and comfort, 
those things piay have been ^ined, which strike most 
vividly upon the imagination, and are deemed most 
ornamental to the social edifice. In the utmost fervoiir 
of our admiration, aa’o should not forget that there is 
another point of view, and one which, in the case of 
peraons particularly situated, may be the only one open 
to them, from which the object we admire may present 
a very different appearance from that in Avhich wo behold 
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U; nii^~appear to ti8 its leiidiDgp obumoter, 

o&ly bOcitQsb ve sre never Inronght so dose to it «s to, 
be within t^ range of ite more dirpot and adding 
influences; atid that the'iir^ to athich it is 

indebted for the ad:^ration it'^oites in us who stand 
afar off, or only occasionally approach it, may be the 
immedUte source of a great d^ that is most painful 
and uncomfortable to thf^se with whom it is a necessity 
to be always in iti l&ear ndghbourhood. 

The militaiy achleretnents of a nation, example— 
how ample a apace do they not fill in its history! how 
largely do they not contriimto to make up the estimate 
which We form of its character! The leaders of its 
armies are celebrated by poets and orators as its greatest 
men, as, of all others, the most worthy of having their 
names handed down with praise to posterity, and of 
being remembered with gratitude to distot ages. And 
yet, of the millions who constitnte the nation, how small 
is tlie proportion to whom . the most brilliant of those 
achievements have brought either advantage or enjoy¬ 
ment, or even the fantastic and unsubstantial gratifica¬ 
tion ahich arises from the contemplation of national 
glory! National glory is a ray'wbicli gilds only the 
elevated pinnacles of society; it penetrates not to the 
lowly region in which the great masses of mankind 
move. To them the splendodrs of war are Only known 
in the loss of sbns, brothers, fathers, and husbands, and 
in iho added weight of an intolerable taxation, which 
lays its ruthless hand upon every crust of broad the.y 
eat, upon every rag which covers them, upon the roof 
which shelters them from the winter’s cold, ii|T6n tlio 
fire which warms their shivering limbs, upon the light 
which struggles through their dim and dusty casements. 
May not these, with truth, ai)ply to all that can be said 
of the imposing splendours of war, that it has l)een to 
them but as “ the nasty bills which bring down the 
rain'!” 

Or, to take a more familiar illusi,ration. Tlierc arc 
men of rare and rich endowment, wlm seem formed to 
be the delight of every circle into which they enter— 
who, alike in tlie courtly saloon or the snug reunion of 
choice .spirits at the club, attract towards tlicmsclvcs, 
by an irresistible fawunation, the most distinguished for 
wit, intelligence, and accomplishment, cmisiug them to 
press emulotisly around them, and leave them with 
regret and reluctance; for whom the fairest and loveliest 
hoard their sweetest smiles, and with whose society the 
greatest in the land are proud to have their tables 
graced. Who would not look with envy upon tiio.se 
who enjoy the privilege of eoiutant association with 
such men,—of having every, the most minute, incident 
of daily life illumined, and tinged with all the pris¬ 
matic hues of grace and beauty, by the bright beams of 
such a suul And yet, is it not often the ca.se, that there 
is just one place where that laugh is never licard'! tliat 
thfero is one loving, wistful, anxious countenance, towards 
which the bright glances of. that eye are never turned'! 
that the idol of every circle, the magic spirit who throws 
his fascination around him wherever he moves, becomes 
disenchanted as he crosses one threshliold—and tliat 
threshhold his own ! that there he, who is so full of life 
and gaiety, witty, eloquent, graceful, tender, becomes 
silent, fretful, ennuye —it may be, harsh and unfeeling ! 
With how much justice may not the poor, negletd^, 
broken-hearted wife curse those very attractions which 
are so delight/ul to all the world besides, but which, as 
having created that distaste for home and its quiet 
eiyoyments, the effects of which she feels so deeply, are 
to her, in literal truth, the nasty hills that bring down 
the rain—bring it down in many a shower of bitter and 
nfiavailing tears! 

lire evU most to be guarded against by those who 
bave it in their power to determine the arrangements 
of society, is the permitting any one claw to feel that 
the pleaenres and advantages of another bring only suf- 
Aiing sad disotanfort to them. There is no cirouag^ce 
ia pur social omtdkthm,: which can bo said, strictly 


speaking, to be alto^tker a gma; no good which we can 
count ourselves to have received without any countero 
vailing sacrifice. Even cirllisationi which has so greatly 
multiplied our enjoyments, and enlar:^ and strength¬ 
ened our capacity for ; even jt, which, next to 

the knowledge of divine truth, is the greatest boon our 
nature is capable of receiving, is never unattended by 
'its train of evils, of which uncivilised man has compa¬ 
ratively litrijfu experience. It is, therefore, no ground 
for disoont^^ or murmuring to find that there is 
nothing so every way good os not to have its unfevotuv 
able side. That would appear to be a law of nature 
against which it is foolish and vain to struggle. But it 
would soem to be a fair subject of complaint, Aould the 
good and the evil resulting from any of the cironifi- 
stanues of our common lot be so distributed, that tlie 
former should bo poured out unmixed on one side, and 
the latter on the other. Should that at any time be the 
case, we cannot wonder tliat much murmuring and dis¬ 
content should I>e the consequence; and if we could 
conceive a condition of society in which such a distribu¬ 
tion was the general order of things, wc could have little 
difficulty in predicting for it a speedy and violent disso¬ 
lution. No state of society, in which the hostile elo- 
incuts wore so distinctly separated from eacli other, 
sifted asunder and disconnected as to their parts, but 
kept in proximity as to their masses, could by possi¬ 
bility continue to exist: a collision would bo Inevilable. 
Like two clouds, of which the one is positively, tho 
other negatively oloetrifiod, they would rush against 
each other with a crash which would shatter both into 
fragments. v 

Tho tendency of every social sjutem matevei;, when 
left to its own uncorrected action, is this result. A pre¬ 
ponderance of advantage, eiijo.yed at first by accident, 
gives superiority of power, and that again draws to its 
possessor a larger share of the advantage from which it 
lias flowed. So the two, alternately cause and effect, 
continue acting upon and enlarging eaoh other. The 
strong tend constantly to liecomc stronger, the weak 
to become weaker. It is for this reason, and to correct 
this tendency, that periodical reforms, attended with 
more or less violence, become a kind of necessity, a 
sanatory discipline iioccssary to restore the cquilibnnm 
of the system, .and prevent its utter dissolution. The 
more regularly and uniformly we take care to act in 
counteraction of the morbid tendency, the less occasion 
will there be for violent and painfhl remedies. It is 
only when the tendency is left to itself unchecked for so 
long that it at last becomes unbearable,—when the equi¬ 
poise is so entirely disturbed that tho motion of the 
social machine is impeded, and threatens to stop,—that 
the cure becomes violent and dangerous. When the 
great men of the world have been heedlessly and selfishly 
adding gratification to gratification, without casting a 
thought upon tho influence these exercise on tho com¬ 
fort of those beneath them,—then, when at length the 
good of the former comes in the belief and experienco 
of the latter to be identified with their own evil,—when 
tliey feel that all that gives grace, and eloganoc, and 
beauty to the upper regions of society, is to them as the 
“nasty hills which bringdown the rain,”—then. Indeed, 
may wo fear for the result of the struggle to bring 
things right, and apprehend that the throes of nature, 
ill putting forth her eis mediceUrix, may be too much 
for the vitality of the system. On the other hand, lot 
there be a constant shifting of the ballast, as it leans 
over to one side; a continuiu care bestowed to mix the 
good and evil of life to all classes, with os much equally 
as the differences in their circumstances will admit of: 
let it be caused to be felt, that what brings good to some 
brings good to all, and what iiyures some injures al^; 
and wo may iWely leave society, with all its inachlnial^ 
of wheels and balances, to take care of itself,, s^nve 
that it is safi) At least from all internal searoes of doea;^ 
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SHARPE'S hcatm^ MAGAQirs. 


EEVABKS 027 THE CHURCH ABCH1TE0TU8S 
OF BITGIiAND. 

No.H. 

We now come to speak of the first style of 
Cliristian architecture, properly so called, which 
was used in England.' 'Inis style has been ap¬ 
propriately called the Early Enyliih* it prevailed 
generally throughout the 13fh century, that is 
to say,.from the death of King Richard Coeur 
de Lion,. through the reigns of King John, of 
Henry 111., and Pldward I. It is distinguished 
most prominently fVom the preceding styles, by tlie 
round-headed arch and its peculiar mouldings being 
entirely disused. Henceforward wo have, there- 



«EUtClBAL.VK ARCH. 


STILTSO ARCH. 




£ANC£T AHcn. 


I.C1VI1.ATER.II. ARCH. 




for^ to do with pointed arches; for the exceptions 
to this rule are few. There were three kinds of 
pointed arch,used in this style: first, the lancet; 
secondly, the equilateral; and thirdly, the obtuse. Of 
these, the lancet and the equilateral were most used 
for large buildings, (as at Westminster Abbey the 
lancet prevails, at Salisbury the equilateral;) but 
in small coiuitry churches the obtuse-angle arch is 
most frequently found, The mouldings assume a 

(1) " Gothic," anameglvea la error; it haa nothing to do with 
the Goths. 


bold and pronnneut appearance, having deep hol- 
loTTSi in which an omanient, called the fOo/A Onio- 
ment, is frequently inserted. The doorway s of this 
style are very elegant: they usually Consist of a 
single slendmr shaft bn each side! with capitals in 
the shape of bells reversed; from these spring a 
few bold mouldings, or a simple line of tooth orna¬ 
ment, having ft hood-moulding over it. In large 
ebun^es, yte meet with doorways ^vided into tw o 
by a single or clustered shaft in tbe midd^, and the 
two arches thus formed are inclosed within a larger 
arch, &e^ace between being filled up with sculp¬ 
tured work. 'Porches become more usual in this 
style; they are large, and have bigh-pitebed and 
vaulted'rbofs. We have now quite left the heavy, 
massive piers of the Norman style, and, instead of 




rOlNTBU TREfOlL ARrH. 


laUARB-UEAnZD TRirOil, 

AUt;lI. 


ihcm, we have the piers in large buildings composed 
of one column, surrounded % slender shafts de¬ 
tached, but uniting in one capital above, as at 
Salisbury; or again, clustered close together, as in 
the ehapm callra tbe Dean’s Chapel, in Oxford 
cathedru, and at Lincoln. In the smaller chundies, 
a plain oeti^nid or circnlar pier was used, as at 
Boxgrove; Irat, as these piers were used also inlater 
styles, th^ are only to be tfistinguished by the 

I ' mouldin|pi and ornaments of Hie capitals and bssi^. 
As we Imited above, the usual form of early £nf- 
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lish capital ,is the reversed bell-ehape, bavbg 
round the lowear part a small head-moulmngiL the 
capping, or top part of the capital, consists of one 
or more raund mouldinp, with deep recesses be¬ 
tween them. The capital is often decorated with a 




SALISBUllY CATBEDHAL. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Itind of foliage peculiar to this style: the stems 
vise from the neck or lower part of the capital, 
the leaves curl gracefully under the upper 
mouldings; they arc very boldly sculptured, and 
stand completely otf the surlkcc of the capital. In 
smaller churches the capitals are often round, with 
a small nail-head moulding, or have as many angles 
as the pier which they crown. The lancet window, 
which is so much used in this style, is often i^uitc 
simple, having no kind of moulding; but it is 
sometimes found, in the same simplicity, repeated 
(in the east end of a church) three times, the centre 
one being higher than the side ones, and all three 
combined by a simple hood-line above them, as at 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. Sometimes two or three 
which stand apart on the outside are combined 
in.side into one window, by wide splaying interiorly, 
and by the intervention of slender detached shafts, 
as at Salisbury cathedral. 

In this style appear the first specimens of tracery 
(that is, stone divisions) in the heads or upper parts 
of windows, llie first hint of it (sa to speak) 
seems given in such window's as that at Brounsover 
church, Warwickshire; but the first specimens de¬ 
serving the name of tracery arc such windows ns 
that at the east end of St. Giles’, Oxford, which is 
formed of three lancet-shaped divisions below, and 
the head filled in with three circles, having folia¬ 
tions in them. This sort of window occurs late in 
the early-English style, and forms a sort of link or 
connexion between the simple lancet window', and 
the windows (of the next style) which we call geo¬ 
metrical. The mouldings of this style arc, as I 
observed, very bold, and give an alternation of 

E rominent roll-shaped lines, with deep hollows 
etween them. The buttresses in this style arc 
either narrow ones, of slender proportions, with n 
pediment or gable at the top, as at Beverley Min¬ 
ster, or else plain ones, with stages or slopes. 
Flying buttresses, as they are called, were also 
now introduced, and, with other such contri¬ 
vances, rendered the old fashion of massive walls 
no longer necessary; hence Ae masonry of this 
style is usnolly mnch less bulky than that used in 
the Norman buildings. One very important part 


of a church was also introduced in this style, viz. 
the steeple or spire. The Normans never at¬ 
tempted anything more than a low, square, pyra¬ 
midal capping; but now this was raised into the 
noble spire, which crowns so many of our parish 
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churches, and seems <o point heaven-word. At 
first they were very simple: that ’ftf Waudsford 
church, Northants, gives a ikir specimen of their 
appearance in this style. Crockets also first ap¬ 
pear in this style: they are projections from the 
outer angles of pinnacles, canopies, and the like, and 



SKELTON CHUKl'H, NEAR VORK. 

resemble leaves or flowers. In this style they have 
a simple, but bold appearance, as at Lincoln and at 
Salisbury cathedrals. 

It will be well to mention a few of the most 
known buildings in this style. Salisbury Cathedral 
is, perhaps, the most perfect specimen of it 
in its early state. It was built by the munificent 
bishop Poore, between the years A.D. 1220 and. 
1260 : the windows here are, for the most part, of ' 
the narrow lancet shape. The nave and transepts 
of Westminster Abbey, commenced in the year 
1245, exlubit the style in a more advanced state; 
while Lincoln Cathedral is a fine specimen of its 
latest period. The west front of iVells Cathedral, 
hiiUt by the munificence of Bishop Joceline 
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h^veeii i^e yeard I2ld And exhibits some 
fine spe^mens of the statuary of tms penod. 

At the end of the 13th century, daring the reign 
of Ed ward I., the early-English style began to lose 
its simplicity, and ^adually became so much 
altered, that in the course of fifteen or twenty 
years, we are fain to give up the name altogether, 
and to call the altered style by a new one. The name 
chosen for this style, which crept in thus gradually, 
is one which expresses the nature of it—^it is called 
the decorated style. It lasted about a century. It 
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sometimes of the same shape, or else of a difibrenli 
one, as at Hanwell and Chacombe churches, 
the capitals in large ch'utcfaes are Often richly 
decorated with elegant sculpture, of a more do* 
licate and less prominent kind than that used in 
eariy-English. Fine specimens occur at York 
Cathedral. In this style also we begin to find the 
pier mbnldiiim rimning up into tho arches, without 
any cajpdtal mtri^yening, as at Easley, Warwick¬ 
shire. The bases of piers differ eiticKy ftom those 
of the Jeariy-Eii^ish style, by hdidiig we deep hol¬ 
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is, indeed, we think, the most beautiful style of 
architecture that England ever saw; and, thougli 
some haVe thought its proiuseness and variety of 
ornament nnpleasing, after the chaste severity of 
the early-English, we must say, that we look upon 
i it as the first complete style in Christian art, to 
which the early-English, graceful a.s it is, is merely 
a sort of introduction. 

We lose the lancet arch entirely in this style : 
those generally employed in it were the simple, 
pointed, equilateral, and obtuse arches. They are 
often difficult to distinguish from the late arches 
of the preceding style. The piers used in this 
s^le, in large buildings, are composed of a cluster 
or shafts, not detached, as in the last style, but 
joined together, so that only half) or three-quarters, 
of each appear. Thus the piers in Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral are like a cluster of slender shafts, closely put 
together, diamoud-wise. An ordinary pier is made 
• of four such shafts, as at Grendon and Austrey 
churches, in Warwickshire; or, again, of eight 
shafts, four large and four small. A great mark of 
this style is the sauare-edged, projecting ribWd, 
or fillet, as it is called, running up the face of each 
shaft: it is rarely seen in other styles. In small 
churches the plain octagonal pier is veiy usual, as 
at Tysoe, Warwickshire; and the capitals are 


lows of the mouldings filled up with small round 
mouldings. The bases are ollen angular, as at 
Worcester Cathedral. 

Large stone-vaulted roofs now appear; and they 
have each division intersected by various ribs, run¬ 
ning lengthways, or across, or from angle to angle. 
There are but few of the original timber roofs of 
this style remaining: they were of a very high, 
narrow pitch, and were open to the very top beam, 
called the ridge beam; the timbers were, indeed, 
as wc have reason to think, always exposed in this 
w ay. The roof of Adderbury church, Oxfordshire, 
is a good specimen of this date,—probably the 
latter part of the Hth century. The doorways in 
this style become more highly ornamented; they 
have several slender shafts on either side, some¬ 
times detached, but generally joined to the wall; 
over them is often found a canopy, with rich 
crockets, &om which springs the arch moulding, as 
at Adderbury. But the chief glory of fhis style is, 
the beautiful and vaiious forms which its windows 
assume. In the lower part they are divided into 
several, sometimes as many as seven, perpendicular 
divisions, or lighU, as* they are called. These lights 
are separated by stone muUiona, which do hoib stop 
at the spring of the arch, but run into forms, some 
times of a regular geometrical shape, (sndi as may 
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be desmbed witb compasses,) or a^aio, into easy, 
flovring lines, wbich branch into various flatne-like 
compartments. Of the first kind, the yrindows of 
Merton College chapel, in Oxford, are good speci¬ 
mens; of the fioH'ihe style, some trindows in Ox¬ 
ford Cathedral aflbra specimens. There are four 
of this kind on the north side of the Lady Chapel. 
In some windows the mullions merely cross in the 
head. Smaller windows (especially clerestoir win¬ 
dows) are often found scjuare-hcaded, and filled in 
the upper part with flowing tracery. 

In ornamental detail, the most characteristic 
ornament is one called the ball-flower.^ It resembles 
a ball within three or four overlapping leaves, 
bearing some resemblance to a rose-bud: it is 
usually inserted in rows, in a hollow moulding, 
whether of doors, windows, or cornices. A four¬ 
leaved square flower is also commonly used in this 
style in the same wav. 

In buttresses of this style, w'c have chiefly to 
notice, that they are usually placed diagonally at 
the corners of buildings, instead of in a line with 
the walls, which was the plan pursued in earlier 
styles, Tliey am divided into stages, and in some 
cases have niches, with canopies, for statues, on 
the outer faces, as at Witney church, Oxon. Pnr,a- 
pets pierced through with wavy, flowing tracery, 
as at Malmesbury Abbey-church, and at Brailes, 
Warwickshire, are characteristic of this style, 'riie 
transition from this style to the next, ns from the 
last to it, was very gividual; and wc often find 
buildings combining the features of both, which 
are puzzling, at least to the inexperienced eye. 


ADVENTURES IN THE SNOW.' 

When snow comes, the scone changes. The 
moment that it becomes trodden down hard on the 
roads, all the world is on sledges; sledges conic 
forth from their year-long hiding-places, and stand 
before the houses ready to be hired. ()u the road 
are sledges of all sorts and sizes, from the largest 
to the smallest, from the smartest to the simplest. 
Some of them, especially in some of the chief cities, 
are very gay indeed. Tliey are of various sliapcs, 
but resemble the bodies of chariots, phaetons, gigs, 
&c. set on sledge-bars. Some of them are very 
gaily, and others very gaudily painted, richly 
cushioned, and furnished with aprons of the shaggy 
skins of wild beasts, as bears, wolve.s, foxes, juid 
deer. Their sledge-bars sweep up in a fine curve, 
and meet high before, bearing on their summit 
some figure—a pine-apple, a fir-cone, a lion’s 
head, an eagle with outspread wings, or a human 
figure. The horses are covered with cloths of gay 
colours, which are stitched all over with little bells, 
and hells are generally hung on the sledges too. 

Besides the handsome ones, many an old- 
fashioned affair comes fortli, down to the baucr's 
or peasant’s sledge, which is his old wicker-basket 
wagon-body, on & few poles rudely knocked toge¬ 
ther. Every thing that is a vehicle of convey¬ 
ance becomes a sledge. Wheelbarrows disappear, 
and become sledge-barrows. Every thing that was 
before carried now becomes drawn. Tubs, baskets, 
bodies, all are on sledges, and are travelling 
the streets and foads. Every boy has his sledge, 

B) Wie htve Uikcii thK amnains little aketeh from W. Howltt'i 
■ntereating work on Oennany. 8vo. Longman St Co, 


too, made of a few boards nailed togetlier, on 
which he is flying down the hill-sides with the 
utmost velocity. Wherever there is a bit of a 
descent in a street, or in the country, down it are 
going little sledges with one or more children on 
each of them. Boys and girls draw one another 
along the streets and highways at foil speed on 
these little vehicles; every where you see them in 
motion, and they afford a w^orld of amusement. 
If a heap of rubbish has been thrown to some 
outside of the town, or hy the river-side, covered 
Avith snow, it becomes a sledge-bank for the lads; 
and they go down places so steep and uneven, 
that you expect to see them every moment thrown 
head over heels; but no such thing—away they 
go, as light and free as birds on the wingf and 
when they get to the end of their course, pick npi 
their sledge and carry it back to the top again. 

But it is not only the children that delight in 
sledging; tlie grown Germans are as much chil¬ 
dren ill this respect as any of them. They par¬ 
take with northern nations in all theiir fondness 
for sledging. Sledges are driving about every 
where, filled ivith merry faces, and attended by 
loud cracking,,of wliips. 'fhey make also large 
sledging-parties, which are matters of much excite¬ 
ment and great di.splay, as well as of very par¬ 
ticular etiquette. Young gentlemen will engage 
young ladies for a drive in a sledgiiig-party. or 
Seldillen-Jnhrt-fartie, for three months beibre. 
(ireat arc the arranging, the planning, the Cogi¬ 
tations, while a party is in preparation. The Kc* 
quaintance that shall he asked to join in it, the 
choice of ladies hy the gentlemen, the number of 
sledges and outriders that they shall sport, the 
jilncc to which they shall drive, and whether they 
sliall have torches to return by or not. All parties 
cuter into the scheme with heart and soul, and 
much anxiety is felt lest any change in the weather, 
a sudden tliaw, or a fierce snow-storm, should 
jircveut it, 

'file sledging-parties in the country are often 
still more lusty, if not so gay. The rich bauers, 
or farmers, in the upper Rhinclands, and other 
jinrts, are excessively fond of these cxcur.siona, 
aud witJi sledges that will hold at least twenty 
people, will, in winter, drive about for whole days 
togctlicr. The gentry, in some parts of Germany, 
will, with much joviality, make use of the same 
eapacious vehicles, and act on foot parties to some 
jilaee of resort. The trouble in the country to get 
these together, and the ludicrous accidents that 
occur to them, afford subject of much entertain¬ 
ment. In the kingdom of Wirtemberg, the wirths, 
or landlords of the inns, are especially obliging. 
If you stop merely at their doors, while your 
driver gives his horses some bread and water, they 
feel much annoyed if you will not honour their 
house by going in. If you w'ant nothing, they 
don’t troulile themselves about that. They will 
do you any little service they can, just as much 
as if you had spent a large sura with them. At 
Waldeubuch, not far from Stiittgard, we stopped 
at the door of one of these good-natured men. 
We had recently breakfasted, and, as we wanted 
nothing, and the driver said he would not stay 
long, we proposed to sit in the carriage for the 
time. The wirth, a tall and very rcspcctable-lpoking 
man—for the wirths are generally men of 4 toler¬ 
able education, and often hold a rank with the 
smaller gentry of the neighbourhood—caiite and 
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bei%«4 tii» to ir%1it. We explained to hiin that 
TOyTwaated nothing, and theretbre did not wish to 
tlPnble them by going in and out. He appeared 
much disappointed; said it was of no consequence 
whether we took anything or nothing, but he 
hoped we would honour his house by entering it. 
As we, however, respectfully persists in remain¬ 
ing in the carriage, he went away, but soon came 
again, and with much earnestness besought us to 
alight If we would not go in, we ought at least 
to see the country, and there was an old dpcal 
castle too that we ought to see, and if we would 
permit him, he would have much pleasure in being 
our guide. This disinterested kindness it would 
have been most uncourteous to decline. With 
many thanks we alighted; and the good-hearted 
Swabian, calling for his hat and his cane, for he 
did not think his ordinary cap which he bad on 
sufficiently in dress to appear openly with strangers, 
be led the way. 

But our worthy wirth has been introduced here 
fxir his sledging-party. In the stables of the castle 
he tapped with his cane on a very capacious sledge, 
and breaking into laughter, said: “That is mine! 
Aha! I cannot see it without laughing. If you 
had but been here at a sledging-pai^y that we had 
last winter! The forest-master aiicl the clergy¬ 
man were always saying that we could not get up 
a genteel sledging-party here. That other places 
could do it, but that we had not here any respect¬ 
able materials to compose one of. I determined 
to try. I took my sledge and drove round. I 
w<mt here and there. I got together the amtman, 
the clergyman, and the physician of the next dorf, 
the collector of the land taxes, the steward, the 
master of the forests, and their families. We 
made a most imposing party. In this, my sledge, 
were stowed sixteen souls. I drove, and we took 
the lead. All went well; we drove out lar into 
the country. The air was clear, though sharp, 
and all were in the highest spirits. My horses 
were ftill of life; and ns I led the way at a great 
rate, 1 heard behind me aloud sound of mirth, and 
laughter,‘and gossip. But unluckily, as we passed 
over a'part of the way which hung over the valley 
below, the snow had drifted over a precipice of at 
least a dozen feet high, and hung in great round 
rolls and wreaths. My horses at ms critical 
spot suddenly took fright, and became restive. 1 
endeavoured to whip them sharply forward, but 
spite of all my exertions they backed and backed 
till one side of the sledge was over the precipice. 
There was a sudden and astounding shriek, not 
only from those in the sledge, but from those in 
sieages behind, as they saw' it toppling over. I 
leaped out to seize the horses by the reins and 
drag them forward; but it was in part too late. 
The cries from all the party rose more wildly than 
before; and glancing at the sledge, I saw one after 
another of its load disappear over the precipice. 
Amongst them was a little boy of mine, only about 
fbur years old. As I saw him plunge down over the 
predpipe, I lost all self-command, and all thought 
of every thing else. I ran in distraction towards 
the nearest point where 1 could descend into the 
valley, ‘Oh! my child! my child! my child 

is killed I pltmged frantically down a deep de¬ 
scent; I rushed like a maniac to the spot where the 
diild and the others had fhJlen. There were four or 
five men and wbmen already scrambling out of the 
sfrow-beaps, or standing as much like pillars of salt 


as Lot’s with, and cr^^, and enrsbg, and shaking 
themselves in the middle of the wSv. As I drew 
near, rdl at once broke out furiously—‘Oh, what 
have you done! This is your fine sle^ng party! 
Oh, you have killed us I You have lamed iis for life 1 
—‘Cursed stuffi’ I exclaimed, raging; ‘ my child! ’ 
my child! where is he? He perahes—he is smo¬ 
thering in the snow!’—I sprung into the drifts; 
I caught a sight of his red worsted glove—I seized 
it—I grasped his arm—I drew him out. He was 
already bl^k and blue in the face; but presently 
a gush of blood started from his nose, and he set 
up a most vigorous yell. He had fhllen wiA his 
nose and qye against a stump or a stone, and I 
found that his eye was seriously injured. One 
man near me exclaimed, ‘Oh, 1 have broken mv 
arm!’ — ‘Never mind 3 'our arm!’ I exclaimed. 
‘What does your arm s%nify? my child’s eye is 
knocked out! ’ As soon as I was satisfied the 
child was not actually dead or dying, nor seriously 
hurt, 1 looked about to discover if any one else was 
yet in the snow, and presently I espied a pair of 
great old boots standing up in the drift, the head 
and body of whose possessor had disappeared 
downwards in the snow. I had known these boots 
loo many years not to recognise them in an instant. 
TTie old doctor of the next village was there lying, 
head foremost. Much as I was concerned for him, 
and loudly as I called on those who bad already 
got out to come to his help, there w-as something so 
ludicrous in his situation, that I could not for the 
life avoid bursting into loud laughter, as with all 
our might we grasped the old boots, and dragged 
out their ow'ner. It was some time before we could 
wipe aw'ay the snow out of his face, and set him on 
a ^eat stone to recover his breath. For a while he 
gasped and panted; and when we asked him how 
he felt, did not even answer by a shake ofhis head, 
but looked wildly and angrily about him. At length 
he rose suddenly from the stone, cast the most 
savage glances at me, and with much panting and 
catching ofhis breath, said to me, ‘ There! you have 
done for me with your verdammte sledging party. 
You have cut me off in the middle of my days.’ 
The worthy old man was already upwards of eighty, 
and the idea ofhis being ent off in the middle ofhis 
days was too much even for those who bad them¬ 
selves but just got out of the snow', and were there¬ 
fore not in the best of humours: a general laugh 
arose, at which the old gentleman fooked highly 
indignant, and marched off in great scorn. But if 
wo were merry at the old gentleman’s sally, how 
much was this increased when, hearing a cry for 
help somewhere above our heads, we looked up, 
and beheld a big man suspended by his coat-laps 
in the boughs of a tree which stretched over the 
precipice! It was the steward. There he hung 
like Absalom, and quivered his legs like a bird in a 
springe, being neither able to reach hold of anything 
with nis hands, nor to drop down into the snow. 
At this sight our laughter grew tenfold. We were 
absolutely disabled from flying to bis assistance; 
but our noise brought some of the other party to 
the brow of the precipice, to see what was the 
matter, where they beheld the cause of our enter- ‘ 
tainmeut. There was an instant call firom them tp 
the rest above to come and look. ^ that dared, 
flocked forward till they could see the poor steward 
dangling like a scarecrow in the tree. At fliis 
nobody could forbear laughing—all broke out; and 
above and below tee poor fellow heard onr unnatu- 
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rttl mirAt ns U mast ItATe seemed to bim. A Hglit 
active youth, honever, soon scrninbled into the 
tree, and cutting away several small houghs; down 
plumped Ae tdeward mto the snow. 

“ Nobody was really hurt, except it was myself, 
on whom all joined m heaping the bitterest re¬ 
proaches; first, for haviMig so zealonaly advocated 
and brought about this party; and secondly, for 
driving on a road so dangerous, though this latter 
matter had been Ae Aoice of others, not mine. 
By Ae time Aat we reached home, nevertheless, 
all had recovered Aeir good-humour, and were 
more inclined to laugh at Ae ludicrous parts of Ac 
adventure Aan to regret what had happened, ex¬ 
cept the worthy old doctor. He cast most cutting 
looks and speeches at many of us, but more espe¬ 
cially at me, over his dinner and his wine, and per¬ 
sisted that we had done for him, and had actually 
cut him off m Ae middle of his days. The worthy 
old man yet lives, however; though he never has, 
and never will, forgive our laughter.' 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

February 24.-—.ifrast of lit. JWallJia#, 

This apostle is supposed to have suffered cruci¬ 
fixion, A.D. 61 or 61. 

Sftrolie*iItte5liaij (1846).* 

Ill the north of England, Ac day preceding the 
above is called Collop-Mouday: and upon it, eggs 
and collops compose a usual dish at dinner. “ it 
should seem,” says Brand, “ that on Collop-Monday 
they took their leave of flesh in the papal times, 
which was anciently prepared to last during the 
winter by salting, drying, and being hung up. 
Slices of this kind of meat are to Ais day termed 
collops in the north, whereas, they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or unsalted flesh; a kind 
of food which I am inclined to think our ancestors 
seldom tasted in the depth of winter.” At Eton 
School, it was the custom on this day for the 
scholars to write verses either in praise or dispraise 
of “ Father Bacchus,” poets being considered as 
immediately under bis protection. He w as, there¬ 
fore, sung on this occasion in all kinds of metres; 
and the verses of the boys of the seventh and 
sixA, and of some of the fifth fonn.s, were aflixed 
to the inner doors of the college. “ Verses,” says 
“ Peter Parley,” in his Annual for the last year, 
“ are still written and put up, but the young poets 
are no longer confined to the god of wine; and 
one of the last poems was on the college pump.” 

Shrove-Tuesaay is so termed from the prefer 
tense of Ae Saxon word to itArirc, because at this 
season, prior to the change of rel^on, every com- 
mimicant throughoitt Ae kingdom was obliged, 
individually, to confess to his parish priest, as a 
preparation for Ae artstcrities of Lent. ITie great 
uelJ which summoned Ae faithful early in the 
morning to Ais duty was called pancake bell, and 
is 8^ rung in some parishes. Its title is evidently 
derived Ae practice of eating pancakes and 
Mtters at Shrovetide. After Ae people had made 
thew confession, they were permitted to indulge in 
festive recreations, although forbidden to partake 
of flesh. Hence arose Ae usage, just alluded to. 
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of eating pancakes on Shrove-Tuesday—a practice 
which survived Ae Reformation, and still prevails. 

In a poem written in 1634, it is jocularly remarked 
Aat, on this day, every “pauuch,” 

" Till tt can bold no more, 
la frtUar-fillodi aa well at beatt can with; 

And every man and maid do Uke their turn, 

And tou their pancakea up for fiaat they bnm; 

And all the kitchen doth with laughter aound. 

To aee the pancakea fall upon'the ground." 

Tpylor, Ae Water Poet, writing in 1630, gpves 
the following curious account of the above cus¬ 
tom ;—“ Shrove-Tuesday,” he observes, “at whose 
entrance in the morning all the' whole kingdom 
is unquiet, but by that time the clock smkes 
eleven, which (by the help of a knavish sexton) 
is commonly before nine, then there is a bell rung, 
called the pancake-bell, the sound whereof makes 
thousands of people distracted, and forgetful either 
of manncr.s or humanity; then there is a thing 
called wheaten flour, which the cooks do mingle 
with water, eggs, spice, and other tragical, magical 
enchantments, and then they put it, by little and 
little, into a frying-pan of boiling suet, where it 
makes a confused dismal hissing • • • • until at 
last, by the skill of the cook, it is transformed 
into the form of a flip-jack, called a pancake, 
whicli ominous incantatiou the ignorant people db 
devour very greedily.” 

A correspondent in Hone’s “ Every Day Book," 
relates that the old curfew bell at Hoddesdon, ^ 
Hertfordshire, still exists, and has, from time 
immemorial, been regularly rung on the morning 
of Shrove-Tuesday at four o’clock, after which 
liour the inhabitants are at liberty to make and 
cat pancakes until the bell rings again at eight 
o'clock at night. He adds, tliat this custom is 
observed so closely, tlmt after that hour not a 
pancake remains in Ac town. 

Allusion has been made to the festive amuse¬ 
ments anciently tolerated by the Cluirch of England 
on this day. If we may credit the author of the 
“ Popish Kingdom,” they were certainly of a jocose 
nature. He says— 

" Puddings everywhere 

Do swarm: the dice are shook and tossed, and cards apace they 
tear: 

In every house are shouts and cries, and mirth, ar.d revel rout, 

And dainty tables spread, and all beset with guests about: 

With sundry plays and Christmas games, and fear and shame sway. 

The tongue is set at liberty, and hatli no kind of stay. 

And things are lawful then and done, no pleasure passed by, 
riiat in tlicir minds they can devise, ns if they then should die; 

The chiefest man is he, and one that most deserveth praise, 

Among the rest, that can ilnd out the fondest kind of plays. 

On him they look and gaso upon, and laugh with lusty cheer, 

Whom boys do follow, crying fool, and such like other gear." 

The poet then proceeds to describe the “ plays ” 
above alluded to. Some of the revellers; he relates, 
carried staves, or fought in armour; some dis¬ 
guised themselves as devils, and frightened the 
boys; some scampered along the streets with 
noAing on but masks; some ran about attired 
like kings or monks, accompanied by guards and 
“ other stately Aings; ” 

“ Some hatch young fooli, ae hena do egga, with good and apeedy 
luck, 

Or aa tha gooi« doth nae to do, or aa the quacking duck. 

Some like wfld bcMta do run abroad in akina that divera bo 
Arrayed; nndekewith loathaome ehapee,thatdreadUil«retoiee, 

They Oounterfeit both bean and wvivci and Hone floret in tight, 

And raging bulla. Soma play the came* wlft wingt and etilte 
upright." 
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pressed like apes, And soitae like fSola i ii^mi 
bdi^, Wkat Hone delicately terms aii tinsevetire 
HrirtSitf,'* 

“ Thst on a ouihion soft thiy lay, 

And one there ia that with a flap doth keep the fllu awajr,” 

Others staffed a “ doublet fair” wd hose with 
straw or rags, 

“ 'Whom as a man that lately died, ofboneat life and fame. 

In blanket bid they bear about, and straightwaya with t^ tame 
They hurl him up into the air, notauRhilng him to fall; „ , 

Aud this they do at divert times the city over all.” 

Men wore women’s clothes, and women, dressed 
as men, entered their neighbours’ or friends' 
houses, and ate and drank to excess. 

If the snow lay deep on the ^ound, the poet 
records, battles were fought wi«i snow-balls, to 
the discomfiture of old matrons and sober indivi 
duals, who were constrained to stay at home in 
consequence. These processions and mockeries, 
as we learn from the same writer, had for their 
imectators “ noble men, tbe rich, and men of high 
qegree,” who came abroad with “ waggons findy 
framed before,” drawn by a “lusty horse, and 
swift of pace,” covered with trappings, and deco¬ 
rated with “ a hundred jingling bells.” These 
waggons were occupied by the wives and children 
(if their owners, who stood behind— 

'■ Well armed with whipa, and holding fast the bridle in theirhand." 

In this fashion— 

" With all their force throughout the streets and market-place they 
run, 

As if some whirlwind mad, or tempest great from skies should 
come,” 

to the great peril of the “ amazed people,” on 
foot: and not content “to use this madness all the 
day,” they continued their rough “ pastime ” till 
midnight, whereby they disturbed the slumbers of 
more sober citizens, and caused their heads to 
ache sorely. The records of Norwich relate that, 
in 1440, one .John Gladman, who is there styled 
a man “ who was ever, and at this hour is, of sad 
disposition, and true and faithful to Gon and the 
King,” made a “disport” with his neighbours, 
crowned as king of Christmas, on horseback, haviii: 
his horse bedizened with tinsel, &c., and precedei 
by the twelve months of the year, each month 
disguised as the season required; after iiim came 
Lent, clothed in white and red herring skins, and 
his horse trapped with oyster shells, “in token 
that sadness should follow, and a holy time,” and 
so “rode in divers streets of the city,” with other 
people in masquerade dresses, “ making mirth, dis¬ 
ports, and plays.” 

Till within late years Shrove-Tuesday was the 
great holiday of the apprentices, who used chiefly 
to amuse themselves upon it by punishing persons 
of evil fame, assailing houses of dubious repute, 
And carting the inmates through &e city. Foot- 
ball was formerly, and remains, a game played on 
this day in various parts of Britain. The author 
of a “ Statistical Account of Scotliund,” 1795, 
relates that At Inveresk, county of Midlothian, 
there is, on Shrove-Tuesday, a standing match at 
footbaft between tbe married and unmarried women, 
in wbkh the former invariably are victors. The 
same writer says, that in the pansh of Scone, county 
of Perth, every year, on tms day, the bachelors 
and married men draw themselves up at. the cross 


of Sebne ofl aides; A bdll .was then 

thrown up, and they fkan two ©'(flock till 
kiinset. Ihe game was this: he who^ at any time, 
got the ball mt© his hands, run with it tin over¬ 
taken byone cif the opposite party, and then, if 
he could shake himself If^e from those on the 
opposite side who seized 1mm, he run on | if not, 
he threw the bail foom him, unless it was wrested 
from him by the other party; but no person was 
allowed to kick it. The object of the married men 
was to hang it, that is, to put it three times into a 
small hole in the moor, the doof, or limit, on the 
one hand; that of the bachelors was to drotm if, or 
dip it thr^ times in a deep place in the river, the 
limit on the other. The party who could effect 
either of these objects won the game ; but if 
neither party won, the ball was cut into equal 

E arts at sunset. This custom is supposed to have 
ad its origin in the days of chivalry. An Italian, 
it is said, came into this part of the country, 
challenging all the parishes under a certain penalty 
in case of declining his challenge. All the parishes 
declined except Scone, which beat the foreignei’, 
and, in commemoration of this gallant action, the 
game was instituted. “ With regard to the cifklom 
of playing at football on Shrove-Tuesday,” says 
the antiquary Brand, “ I was informed, that at 
•Alnwick Castle in Northumberland, the waits 
belonging to the town conic playing to the castle 
every year on Shrove-Tuesday, at two o'clock P.M., 
when a football was thrown over the castle walls 
to the populace. I saw this done Feb. 5th, 1788.” 

Hutchinson, in his “ History of Cumberland,” 
relates:—“Till within the last twenty or thirty 
years, it had been a custom, time out of mind, 
for the scholars of the free school of Bfomfield, 
about the beginning of Lent, or, in the more ex¬ 
pressive phraseology of the country, at Fasting’s 
even, fo bar out the master ; that is, to depose and 
exclude him from bis school, and keep him out for 
three days. During the period of this expulsion, 
the doors of the citadel, the school, were strongly 
barricadoed within; aud the boys, who defended 
it like a besieged city, were armed, in general, 
with bore-tree or elder pop-guns. The master 
meanwhile made various efforts, both by force and 
stratagem, to regain his lost authority. If he suc¬ 
ceeded, heavy tasks were imposed, and the business 
of the school was resumed and submitted to; but 
it more commonly happened that be was repulsed 
and defeated. After three days’ siege, terms of 
capitulation were proposed by the master, aiul 
accepted by the boys. These terms were summed 
up in an old formula of Latin Leonine verses, 
stipulating what hours and times should, for tlic 
year ensuing, be allotted to study, and what to 
relaxation and play. Securities were provided by 
each side for the due performance of these stipula¬ 
tions, and the paper was then solemnly signed both 
by master and sraolars. 

“ One of tbe articles always stipulated for and 
panted, was the privilege of immediately celebra¬ 
ting certain games of long standing; viz. a foot- 
baU match and a cock-iigbt. Captains, as they 
were (»l}ed, were then chosen to manage and 
preside over these games: one from that part of the 
parish which lay to the westward of the school; 
the other from tbe eaik. Cocks and foot-hall 
players were sought for with great diligence. The 
party whose coclu won the most battles was victo¬ 
rious in the cock-pit; and the prize, a small silver 
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liiiill, ^^eiiAed toi the mrtton of the ticto^'ii 'liat, 
and fot three dnectissite Snndiits. Aftet the 
ooch-fight 'iHrOe ended, the fodt>haU was thrown 
down ui the chnreh-yard, and the point then to 
be contested was, Which party could carry it to the 
house of his respective? cAptaih; to Dundraw, 
perhaps, or West Newtown, a distance of two or 
three miles,every inch of which ground Was keenly 
disputed. All the honour accruing to tiie con¬ 
queror at foot-hall was that of possessing the ball. 
Details of these matches were the generm topics of 
conversation amongst the villagers, and were dwelt 
on with hardly less satisfaction than their ancestors 
enjoyed in relating their feats in the bolder wars.” 

The above was not the only place where cock- 
fighting was practised on Shrove-Tuesday; the 
custom has now generally fallen into disuse, and 
is one of those whfch we do not wish to see revived. 
Cock-fighting was prohibited in Kngland under 
Edward III. and Hetiry VIII., yet the latter brutal 
tyrant indulged his san gninary tastes by patronising 
this cruel amusement. 

In the old town of Leicester is an open space 
called the Newarks, of a cross form, accessible by 
tliree gates, and surrounded by tall buildings. 
In the afternoon of Shrove-Tuesday, three men 
take possession of this place, armetl with waggon 
w hips, and each attended by another man carry¬ 
ing a bell. These worthies, w ho are called W hipping 
Toms, claim a right to flog everybody entering or 
passing through the Newarks whom they can 
catch, and this as long as the attendant bellman 
can keep ringing his bell. The amusement consists 
in surrounding the bellman and silencing his bell; 
fur during the cessation of ringing, the whipper is 
powerless. This, however, is a service of some 
liassard, and requires the combined address and 
activity of the young men who take part in the 
frolic. As soon, however, ns a Whipping Tom 
finds his companion silenced, and subject to the 
iangh of the spectators, he hurries, with his atten¬ 
dant bell, to the rescue; and the sircne becomes one 
of considerable mirth and animation, and many 
daring attempts are made to capture the succouring 
bell on the one hand, and to liberate the captured 
bell and get both w hips into action on the other. By 
the three outlets from the place escape is easy, and 
the fourth contains a nook called “ Little London,” 
within which you are entitled Ui sanctuary. The 
bustle, activity, and address elicited by the whole 
affair, and the merriment of the spectators, as 
bells are captured, or luckless wights subjected to 
whipping, render it an afternoon of great excite¬ 
ment, which the young especially talk of for months 
before and after. 

The common people formerly, at this time, 
assumed a privilege of breaking down doors for 
amusement. Of this there are, perhaps, some 
remains, in a practice which stilt exists in some 
remote districts, of throwing broken crockery and 
other rubbish at doors. In Dorsetshire and Wilt¬ 
shire, if not in other counties, the latter usage is 
called L«ni Crocking. In the former county, the 
boys sometimes go round in small parties; and the 
leader knocks at the door, leaving his foUowers 
behind him, armed with a good stock of potsherds, 
the eoUected relics of the washing-paHs, jugs, 
dishes, and plates, that have become the victims of 
conenssion in the bands of nnlncky or careless 
botutewives for the past year. “ When the door is 
opened," says a eorrespondent in Hone's “Year- 


Book,’* «the herd, Who id, perhaps, a fhnner's boy, 
vrith a pair of black eyes sparkling under the 
tattered brim of his brown milkih|y^at, covered 
with cow’s hair and dirt, like fhe inside of a black¬ 
bird's nest, hangs down his bead, ahd, with One 
corner of his mouth turned up into an irrepressible 
smile, pronounces, in the direct of his cotmty, the 
following lines:— 

‘ I b» come a shiovln', 

^ ^ Vor a little pankiak, 

A bit o' bread o' your biakin’, 

Or a little truckle cheeso o’ jour own iniakin', 

If you’U gi’ roe a little, I’ll ax no moore, 

If you don’t gl’ me nothin’, I'll rottle your door.' 

Sometimes he gets a piece of bread and cheese; 
and at some houses he is told to begone, wheif he 
calls up his followers to send their missiles, in a 
rattling broadside, against the door." 

In Wiltshire, the begging of pancakes, &c. is 
omitted, and the Lent crockers pelt the doors as a 
matter of course. The fragments of pots and dishes 
originally sigdified, that, ns Lent was begun, those 
cooking vessels were of no use, and were supposed 
to be broken; and the cessation of flesh-eating was 
intimated in the petitioning for pancakes and bread 
and cheese. 

An anonymous writer records, in 182fi, that ai 
Ludlow, on Shrove-Tuesday, the corporation pro¬ 
vide a rope, three inches in thickness, and in length 
thirty-six yards, which is given out by a few Of the 
members at one of the window s of the market-hall, 
at lour o'clock; when a large body of the inhaliitants, 
divided into two parties, commence an arduous 
struggle; and as soon ns either party gains the 
vichiry by pidlitig the rope beyond the prescribed 
limits, the pulluig ceases; which is, howeVer, 
always renewed by a second, and sometimes by 
a third contest; the rope being purchased, by 
subscription, from the victorious party, aud given 
out again. In the end the rope is sold by the 
victors, and tlie money, which generally amounts 
to two pounds or guineas, is expended in liquor. 
The origin of this singular custom is involved in 
obscurity. 

Very fike, though rather more refined than the 
old English Shrovetide revels, is the Italian carnival, 
celebrated on Shrove-Tuesday and the nine days 
preceding. In the Catholic districts of Germany, 
carnival is still celebrated as in Italy, during the 
three days in Februaiy enduig w ith Ash-Wednesday, 
though not with the same native gusto and spirit 
as amongst the Italians. The next approach to 
this is in Cologne, and in Mayence, with which 
Manheim, Worms, and other Rhine cities, have 
sometime.s attempted to vie. In Cologne, in par¬ 
ticular, the people give tliemselves up to it heart 
and soul. /They have their public processions, 
generally intended to satirize some public or pri¬ 
vate occurrence of the day, or to amuse the people 
with grotesque representatiuna of historic scenes 
and personages. Others again are got up to recall 
the romantic ages in all their splendour. In 1841 
Manheim exhibited a procession of this kind, 
intended to rival the most magnificent ones of 
Cologne. It was the entrance of a princess of 
Engird as the imperial bride, the emperor of 
Germany and a great number of princes being 
asrambled to receive her. There were ededtors, 

K bs and princesses, dukes and dutdiesses, 
ra and knights, in great numbers; on 
horseback, in the most gorgeous chdvalric costume 
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And arrant There was tlie travelling kitchen t]^e 
,travelling apothecary with his shop, belonging to 
the imperiu train. There was old lather Rhine, 
Michael Scott the necromancer, Saracens, See. All 
was conceived and executed with the most correct 
Idstoric or poetic propriety, and formed a most 
i^lendid spectacle as it paraded the streets. Those, 
however, who were accustomed to the carnival of 
Italy, or even of Cologne, complained that it was 
too silent and pantomimic; that it wanted all the 
attractions of masking figures, and wittv encjongters 
in the streets. ITiese are to be founa in Cologne. 
Here, immediately after New year’s day, committees 
arc formed, who make it their business to strike 
out and prepare costumes, characters, witticisms, 
&C. in readiness for the carnival, or Fasching, as it 
is called in Germany, llie Fasching committees 
meet in general assembly once a week, in a hall 
fitted up for the purpose, with raised platforms 
and rostra for orators. This is called the great 
council, and is presided over by a select council 
and a president. Here, in sittings of from two to 
three hours’ length, they appear in hundreds, in 
their costumes and in many-colourcd caps. Here 
are proposed such plans as have been laid before 
the difterent committees; and orators, generally 
clod in old Roman costume, address them from 
the rostra, iii advocacy or rejection of these piu- 

S osals. Then commence warm and often hiunorous 
ebates, and resolutions are adopted, amid the 
loudest outcries and clamours of applause or disap¬ 
proval, attended with the playing of flourishes and 
marches by a numerous orchestra. 

These assemblies, as the carnival approaches, 
are held still oftener. They are opened with the 
general singing of some patriotic song, and the 
three days of the public carnival make it but a 
small portion of the real one, which is going on 
almost daily before tlie arrival of the public exhi¬ 
bition. The great points of splendour in the car¬ 
nival are the procession and the masked-ball, the 
latter, at Cologne, being held in the great gothic 
hall of the KaulThaus, highly adorned fur the 
occasion. 

February OSSetmettrafi, (1846.) 

This is the first day of Lent. It is called Ash 
Wednesday, from an ancient Christian ceremony. 
The people flocked to church, and the priests 
strewed them, as they knelt, with ashes, signed 
them with the cross, and sai^/* Memento, homo, 
quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.” “ Re¬ 
member, man, that dust thou art, and to dust thou 
shaft return.” 

Rtoten jpast. 

Lent (which, as we have intimated, begins on 
Ash Wednesday,) is so called from the time of the 
year in which it is observed: Lent, in the Saxon 
language, signifying Spring. This is a solemn fast, 

^ lastmg forty days, and “ was taken up,” says 
; 3 fii 8 hop Sparrow, “ by holy Church in imitation of 
jHoses and Elias in the Old Testament; but priu- 
cmnlly in imitation of our Saviour’s fast in the 
;N%w Testament.” 

■ OLD CUSTOMS. 

Among the ancient customs of this country 
which are AOvr disused, was a singularly odd one, 
continued efen, to so late a period as the reign of 
O^rge I. During Lent, an officer, called the 
King's cock-erower, crowed the hour each night 
within the precincts of the palace, instead of pub- 


lii$hing it in the ordiuatr manner of watcihmeq. 
On the first Ash Wednesday after the accession of 
the House of Hanover, as the prince of Wales, 
afterwards George II., sat down to sapper, this 
officer abruptly entered the apartment, ana, accord¬ 
ing to accustomed usage, procloimed in a sound 
resembling the shrill pipe of a cock, that it was 
“ past ten o’clock.” laken by surprise, and imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the English language, the 
astonished prince supposed the assumea crow was 
some mockery intenaed to insult him, and instantly 
rose to resent the affront; nor was it without diffi¬ 
culty that the interpreter explained the nature of 
the custom* und satisfied him that a compliment 
was designed, according to the court etiquette of 
the time. 

It is mentioned by Mr. Fosbroke that ladies 
wore friars’ ^rdles in Lent. This custom may he 
illustrated by an amusing anecdote. Sir 'Thomas 
More finding his wife scolding her servants during 
this season, endeavoured to restrain her. “ Tush, 
tush, my lord,” she replied, pointing to her friar’s 
girdle; “look, here is one step to heavenward.” 
“I fear me,” he answered with his accustomed 
humour, “thatone step will not bring you up one 
stra higher." 

Other Lenten customs will be noticed in our re¬ 
marks upon the days on which they were observed. 


Sftealiing for t|)c Young. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

\V,oncluiei.) 

When nearly fourteen years of age, Mary 
Anne, who had rather outgrown her strength, 
became languid, low spirited, and irritable; and, 
although she had gained such an ascendancy over 
herself as to restrain her numerous caprices, there 
yet remained enough, when excited by illness, 40 
try her mother’s patience severely, who, fearing 
by contradiction to increase her malady, endea¬ 
voured by extreme gentleness to lend her back to 
her former reasonable manner of conducting her¬ 
self; and, at those moments, she felt ready to adore 
her mother for her forbearance. 

One day that Madame Thibourg happened to be 
present at one of those scenes of ill-humour, she 
endeavour to reason with Mary Anne, but, dis¬ 
gusted at her sharpness, and at the disrespectful 
manner in which she answered her mother, who 
was endeavouring to calm her, she told her some 
very nnpalateable truths, which so offended her, 
that she left the room in such a flood of tears as 
threatened a fit of hysterics. Her mother, who 
followed her immediately on the departure of 
Madame Thibourg, found her still trembling, but 
cahn, and thoroughly ashamed of what had passed, 
althoimh she enoiwvoared to excuse it by pleachng 
that Madame Thibourg had irritated her. 

“ She wished to prove to yon, my chil^ that she 
was right and you were wrong; you wanted to do 
the same; and supposing that you both desired to 
be thou^t right, was it not your place to yield?” 

“ Ah, mamma! but that is not toe way yon deal 
with me,” said Mary Anne, on whom toe remem¬ 
brance of her mother’s kindness fellwito redoubled 
force. 

“ My child," said Madame Leroi, “lam bound 
to sacrifice every feeling of my heart, rather toan 
aUow you to entertain one wbkh would iidare 
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cither j^onr ffisposition or your health. Mary Anno, 
can there exist another person who feels Jbr you 
as your mother does?” 

Deeply affected, and still suffering from the effects 
of the late scene, Mary Anne threw herself into 
her mother's arms, exdaiming, “ Oh, mamma, it 
is you alone who know how to manage me; and I 
yield more readily to you than to any other person.” 

“ Yes, my child, you wiU, and you ought to do 
so; and you will one day repay me all my love 
with usury. Calm yoursen, my dear; your mother 
has patience to await your restoration to tran¬ 
quillity.” 

Mary Anhe vowed is her heart to devote herself 
to her mother’s happiness, and, re-assured by her 
gentle words, she gradually regained her former 
happy state of mind. She watched over herself, 
and succeeded, by her mother’s assistance, in con¬ 
quering her impetuosity. But her lowness of spirits, 
and her emaciation, increased to such an alarming 
degree, as to draw from the physician an opinion, 
that unless country air was resorted to, he would 
not answer for her life. This was a dreadful blow 
to Madame Leroi, whose slender means had been 
already nearly exhausted. Madame Thibonrg, to 
whom she communicated her anxiety, proposed 
to join her in hiring a small country house at 
St. Mand6, which she knew was to be let for six 
hundred francs. The saving wc shall make by 
living together, will amply reimburse us for the 
extra expense of the hundred crowns that it w ill 
cost each of us. Madame Leroi, how ever, w as c|uite 
aware that, on the contrary, her expenses would be 
much increased by a residence with Madame Thi- 
bourg, who studied her own comfort, and was much 
more expensive in her tastes; but, too much rejoiced 
at any plan which would benefit her child to make 
difficulties, she acceded at once, with a resolution 
to work still harder to obtain the hundred crowns 
which were demanded in advance for the rent of 
the house. For this purpose she parted with her 
eiderdown quilt, and the four fine engravings which 
ornamented her apartment, and made up the rest 
of the money, as well as that w'hich was necessary 
for her removal, by adding a sum which she had 
destined to the purchase of a stove for their small 
dining-room, or rather closet; lor, dreading to run 
any nsk of dirtying or tarnishing her work, and 
sunering mudb from cold, she, with her child, had 
hitherto eaten in the kitchen, ivhere the coal-smoke 
had affected her head and chest. Tliese sacrifices 
could not be concealed from Mary Anne, and groat 
was the grief they caused her. She was become 
so exquisitely sensitive upon all subjects, that, 
notwitnstanding her great desire to go into the 
country, the idea of her mother’s selling her eider¬ 
down quilt, an article she knew to be so essential 
to her comfort, threw her into such a state of 
excitement, that Madame Leroi found it necessary 
to use rather severe measures with her. 

“ Do you forget, Mary Anne,” said she, “ that 
you should strengthen yourself, to be useful to me 
one of these days?” 

Her remark was happily timed, as it diverted 
the thonghla of her daughter, who assisted in the 
preparalmns for departure with a zeal which 
affowded her poor mother at least a gleam of hope 
and joy. 

The gates of Paris were hardly passed before 
Mary Ame experienced a change in her feelings, 
and a week’s residence, in the country made so 


groat a difference in hef, as to astonish all her 
friends; her mother regarded her with tearfiil 
eyes, and every glance which Mary Anne directed 
towards her, served to confirm her happiness. 
Her usual gaiety and ardour returned with health, 
and she found herself able to accomplish all that 
she had before imagined unconquerable. Her 
understanding becoming folly developed, she de¬ 
voted herself to the acquirement of new accom¬ 
plishments, and to the practice of those in which 
she still felt a deficiency. Her mother’s unvaryhig 
affection had made so indelible an impression on 
her heart, that she worried heraelf in schemes for 
requiting her. She determined to regain the time 
she had lost during her Ulncss by intense applica¬ 
tion to her studies; and she looked forhet motlicr’s 
approbation as her dearcnt reward; but with a 
feeling of ilissatisfaction with herself, she would 
.say, “ It is all very well, mamma, you are pleased 
/or me, because you think that my improvement 
will benefit me; but when shall I be able to do any 
thing exclusively for you I" 

"Patience,” said her mother; “the time will 
come. ” 

“Oh, that it were already come,” would she sfiy, 
and fall to work again still harder than before. 

Much pains did she take to re establish herself 
in Madame Tliibourg’s good opinion, which by her 
former conduct she had lost. Alas! how little do 
young people consider the injury they arc doing 
themselves, w bile exposing their faults to strangers, 
w'ho, judging only by what they see and hear, 
become impressed with notions extremely disad- 
lantagcous to them, which arc seldom effaced. 
Madame Thibourg treated Mary Anne at first with 
harshness, suspecting her of even more faults than 
she really possessed; this made her very angry, 
until her mother explained the cauSe of this appa¬ 
rent injustice to her. 

“Well, if she be unjust,” said Mary Anne, 
proudly, “ so much the w orse for her.” 

“No, my child; so much the worse for you, 
since it is j our fault. If you had not given rise 
to this injustice by once placing yourself in an 
unfavourable light to her, you might resign your¬ 
self to bear it quietly, but as it is, you must put an 
end to it.” 

After a few outbreaks of that temper to which 
Mary Anne had been so subject, but which she 
generally overcame immediately, she felt the truth 
of her mother’s remarks, and resolved to keep so 
strict a w atch over herself as to leave little cause 
for blame. A look from her mother was sufficient 
to induce her to refrain from a repetition of the 
fault, and to make amends with the most engaging 
candour. Thus, at the age of sixteen, after a nine 
months’ sojourn at St. Mandd, a most astonishing 
improvement w'as observable in her mind, manners, 
and appearance. 

At the beginning of winter they returned to, 
Paris, for nothing would have induced Madame" 
I'hibourg to remain in the country during that 
season; and the road being nearly impassable, 
owing to the bad weather, M^ame Leroi could no 
longer traverse it on foot to return her work to 
her employers; indeed, her health had been severely 
tried, and was now evidently giving way under the 
severity of the winter. Mary Anne was convinced 
that the want of the eiderobwn quilt very much 
increased her mother’s sufferings; and she was at 
times in n state of feverish anxiety for the arrival 
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of that vhea she aug;ht hope to fMssIst Mid 
(sopsoieher, 

The spring was cold and late, apd ajl^Qck 
of ^pod was exhausted. Madame l^rpi, w^se ill 
health had prevented her working as 
usual during the winter, being averse to contractiug 
a debt, declared that she could very wdl do with¬ 
out a lire; but Mary Anne, who kuew how much 
she suffered, wept each morning whmi, on opening 
the window, she found tiie cold as intense as ever. 
She would willingly have assisted her mother with 
her tapestry, but, although a tolerable worker, 
Madame Leroi had not encouraged her to neglect 
her more serious employments for the sake of 
perfecting herself in embroidery, ind she had not 
yet entrusted her with any thmg of much con¬ 
sequence. 

“ Do not fear, Mary Anne,” said she, “ you will 
work soon enough for me.” 

On a day that Madame Leroi had returned to 
her bed with a bad sick headache, a piece of 
tapestry was sent to her witli an order to work it 
as quickly as possible, to repair an accident caused 
by the falling of a lamp. The chair which it was 
to match was sent with it as a pattern. Mary 
Anne promised that it should be finished by the 
following week; and, agitated by an idea which 
had just entered her head, she shut all the things 
together in a place where her mother was not 
likely to find them. Madame Leroi having been 
asleep at the time of this occurrence, knew nothing 
of it. Mary Anne found, to her great joy, that her 
mother's box of silks contained all that was neces¬ 
sary for her work. 

Witli the assistance of the porter’s wife, to whom 
she confided her scheme, sue dragged from 
garret an old wo\‘k-frarae, and fixed it in an un¬ 
inhabited roouh of which this woman had the key. 
Before her mother awoke, the frame was mounted, 
the chair placed'before it, and the needle threaded; 
and the fulluiiing morning, being unable to sleep, 
fi'om impatience, she silently escaped to her work, 
to which she also devoted the two hours which 
were usually spent in a walk with Madame Thi- 
bourg and her daughters. She communicated her 
intention of sui'prising her mother to Madame 
Thibourg, but said not a word about the priva¬ 
tions which that mother had undergone. The 
harp was a litUe neglected, to be sure; for, while 
practising, she thought only of the shades of her 
silks; but in time she found herself quite equal to 
her imdevtaking. As she had only to copy, and 
was now endued with that perseverance which 
conquers all difficulties, this her first attempt suc¬ 
ceeded to admiration; and on the seventh day, 
the porter’s wife, and Madame Thibourg and her 
daughters, who were summoned to a cxmsultation, 
uedlared that the c^y could not be distinguished 
from the origiual. The good woman was commis- 
^ODcd to t^e the work home, and receive the 
‘^ouey, vfhich Mary Anne destined to the purchase 
of hhlf a load of wood. 

TliO next mortung, while Madame L^roi was 
sBU ih, bod, Mary Anne, who Was now very much 
delighted at the coldpess of the atmosphere, Lad 
^e wo^ nut in tiie fire-place, while the porter’s 
Wife, neat^ pdeased as herseli; brought a 

good stove&Hp|. lighted coals. Madame Loroi, 
^.waking at flienoise of the bfhckling wood, asked 
•iimat it was, and reproached Mary Apne with hav¬ 
ing bought a fis^ot. 


“A &ggot, indeedr' Mdd ihe voinaB^ |H(oa^y; 
come aw look if the kitchen fiu^ta are Ifte 
that;’’ and Mary Anne, openiag the curtajus of 
her mother’s bed, showed her such a nieeiy^hwrtung 
fire as she had not seen for many w^s ; then, 
without answering a quesfion, she threw adr^sing- 
gown over her, took her to the kitchen, where the 
good cret^nre had piled their store of wood, and, 
after placing her by her sittihg-ruom fire, she re¬ 
lated Ml that had occurred. 

“ My dear child—” were the only words her 
weeping mother could utter, 

Mary Anne pressed her mother’s hand, and ex¬ 
claimed, in an animated, ypt serious tone, “ Now, 
mamma, 1 do indeed belong to you! ” 

“ Yea, my love, and I take possession of you,” 
replied the mother, with great emotion; “ now is 
your turn to give yourself to your mother,—the 
time is come." And Mary ^ Anne, faffing at her 
mother’s feet, covered her hand with kisses. 

From that day she assisted her mother in work¬ 
ing, without stealing from her hours of study; her 
strength and activity never failed, for the good 
feelings that put them in action were inexhaustible. 
At the age of eighteen, she was quite qualified to 
give lessons, having tried her first efforts in teach¬ 
ing on Madgme Thibourg’s youngest daughter. 
Her next pupils were the young ladies of a school, 
and, as she became more known, she taught in 
several respectable families. At first, the porter’s 
wife used to attend her to and from the houses of 
her pupils; hut in a short time, Mary Anne’s good 
sense, and the modest, serious manner which the 
thought of her peculiar position required her to 
adopt, induced Madame Leroi to allow her to go 
alo.ne ; and this enabled her to make more exten¬ 
sive engagements. 'I’he expenses of their house 
was thus defrayed j and if, on Mary Anne’s return, 
she found her mother looking fatigued, she would 
take the work from her hand, saying, “ 1 belong 
to you, mamma, you must do as I please.” 

Madame Leroi’s health became worse and worse, 
but she felt no anxiety about it, while her child 
remained well. At .such moments as these, Mary 
Anne rejoiced in the conscibusuess of her health 
and strength. 

On receiving an advantageous offer of marriage, 
she felt that in accepting it, she would not only 
deprive herself of the pleasure of working for her 
mother, but also rob that mother of the charms of 
her society,—and she declined it Fortunately the 
announcement was made to liersclf, and she stu¬ 
diously concealed her refusal from her mother (who 
would never have consented to such a sacrifice) 
until some time afterwards, when, seeing her 
mother deeply affected, and nearly angry at this 
intelligence, she fell at her feet, exclaiming, 

“ Mother, I have hut one favour to ask of you, 
that of being allowed to belong to you always f” 

“ Mjr child,” said her mother, with a sigh, “ be 
happy in your own way;” and she concealed her 
deep regret at the failure of this marriage. 

Not very long afterwards, mention was made, in 
Mary Anne’s hearing, of an oflScer, whose wounds 
compelled hiin to retire from active service, ad- 
Ihoiih litrie more tlian thirty years o( age. He 
had lost his left arm, and his ibnnee good looks 
had disapjpeared, under an accnmulalion of siiffer- 
mgs. Full of ardour fo? his ptofeswon, Jiut sadly 
depressed the reflection of so 9 
to his once brilliant fxpectation<he bad devoted 
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himaalf to BoUtaiy meditation. He muld not 
thiidt of mamage, baying> as lie said, but bis own 
wretcbed a^ to offer to a wroman.. Maty Anne, 
whose naturat disposition, and habits of thinking, 
led her to ddight' in generosity of sentimmt, re¬ 
plied, with warmth, that she thought the whole 
charge of a husband's haiqiiness a suffident ofi^r- 
ing to any woman. This speech betn^ repeatolft to 
M. de Luxeuil, the officer, together with the eom- 
ments on Mary Anne's diameter which it elicited, 
excited his cunosity to know more about her; and, 
when he was informed that she had hitherto de¬ 
voted her life to her mother, he conceived the idea, 
that by assisting her in this pleasing task, he 
should give liiiuself a claim to her gratitude and 
affection. 

The person who bad mentioned Mary Anne to 
him (not without design), encouraged the idea, and 
managed so well, that from talking of her, M. dc 
Luxeuil became desirous she should hear of him, 
and he then thought it might be possible for him 
to make himself agreeable to her. 

To make my story short; in course of time, 
the proposal was made, and joyfully accepted; and 
after their marriage, M. de Luxeuil took his wife 
and mother-in-law to a charming country house 
which he possessed, about thirty leagues from 
Paris. On arriving, he conducted Maclame Leroi 
to the apartments which he had ordered to be 
arranged for her use, and Mary Anne beamed ou 
him a smile of fond affection, as if in thanks. The 
rest of tlie house excited new admiration at every 
step. In the drawing-room, Madame Leroi’s arm¬ 
chair was placed in the most comfortable corner, 
and care had been taken in plamiing their future 
style of living, that it should be such as best suited 
licr health, tastes, and habits. “ My children, " 
said she, looking affectionately at her son-in law 
and daughter, “ I perceive that you have already 
talked a great deal about me."' 

Mary Anne’s happiness was complete, and M. 
dc Luxeuil began a life of such bliss as he had 
never before even dreamed of. Formed, by their 
mutual tastes, to become dearer to each other, and 
most grateful for tlieir reciprocal happiness, Mary 
Anne' and her husband felt almost alarmed at this 
untroubled stream of joy. Madame Leroi hardly 
knew how to respond to this double affection. 

“ Leave me alone,” she would say; “ what am 1 
to do with two causes of happiness at once.” 


^oetrg. 

[In OfiKina] Contribntione nnder this head, the Name, real nr 
asaumed, of tha Contributor, ia printed in Small Capitala under 
the title; in Selections, it ia printed in Italics ut tlie eiid.J 

THE STORY OP HORSLEY HALL 

(J. S. M.) 

The lady was sitting alone in her grief, 

Vet her j)roud flashing eye seem’d to weep for relief, 

M’htle these hatf-mutter'd words from her pale lliw coniprest 
Oave vent to the pas^n that awell'd ia her breast:— 

“ Am I thus then cast off, like a plaything laid by ? 

Has he sated his lust } has he wearied his eye? 

Has ills flekie heart, yearning again to be flrae, 

Leamt another ia younger and fairer than me? 

'* Whore's tlte love lieonee swore should be strong In all time, 
Should softeu our age as it gladden’d out prime I 
"The flame then ao hot has grown suddenly pold, 

Like a dream that is fled, like a tala that is told. 


“ His want of aflbctjop|S|4, Iovs I bear, 

With a heart 111 at eaae, sind a pmud^ danleas air; 

But to meet such a slight, sgch* mark of disdain— 

Oh, my Ood I it o’erpow^ an4 iMddont igy bta(n> 

" Was hJs easy negleot not enough of dlegraoe. 

That he needs must caress here my maid to ro]f litce? 
'Twere better to die than a bye-word to live— 

* Life to me nowho pleasure save vengiwice can give.” 

'Twss a sight full of dread in that old obambei dark, 

The lady’s flue face how it workM to mark*-. 

Far better to meet with aahe-wolf at bey 
Titan encounter a woman when balked in her way. 

She heard alow knock, and serene grew her face, 

Ldke the sea when a cloud pasaeth o’er without trace'. 

As, the door lolHy opening, her maiden stepp'd in, 

You’d have thought her a creature too lovely sin. 

Bald the lady, witli voice tlist dissembled her hate, 

” I forgot that the evening was drawing In, Kate; 

Thou shalt dress me, good wench, to the best of thy power, 
For Sir Thomas, I hope, will be here in an hour." 

Her forehead is bound with a chaplet of pearl. 

And her dark raven locks on her snowy nook curl; 1 
O never, I ween, had that lady, ao fair, 

Seem’d fairer than then, or mure sprightly her air. 

She leaned through the casement her beautiful head, 

“ He is coming at last—he is coming,” she arid ■, 

Now nearer and nearer his horse's hoofs fall, 

He will quickly ite here j let us haste to the Itall.” 

Through the gallery long the unfortunate pair 
Arrived at the head of the broad oaken stair; 

■When the maid, hy her mlstresB (as old people tell) 

On a sudden pushed down, o'er the bannister fell. 

One in.stant, her white relies were fluttering in air; 

The next, she was dashed at the foot of the stair. 

You may still see the stain on the mouldering wood, 

Wburo the floor of the hall was bespatter'd with blood. 

As the lady desreiidrd the staircase alone. 

She thought once she heard her in agony moan; 

But when on the last step she listen'd; nS*sound 
Have the clock’s heavy tick broke the silpnge around. 

When Sir Thomas and she o’er the dead body met, 

There was that in her eye man might never forget: 

One glance spoke the whole of her hcait's deadly bate, 

And told how the maiden had come by her fate. 

Neither utter'd a word—for their souls felt within 
Tliat each knew the whole of the other one's sin ; 

..Hut they gazed on the blood-spotted face of the dead, 

And learnt that in life all their pleasure had fled. 

'T» as deemed that Kate’s foot sHpt—for none saw the blow— 
Yet at times there were whisperings, though secret and low, 
That some terrilile thing did that lady appal, 

Whenever she ventured to pass through the hall 

They buried the corpse in the pleasant cfaurciiyard, 

A t the foot of a yew by the western gale bard; 

And still does a tomb, with a quaint aieh built high. 

Mark the place where the bones of that young creature lie. 

Vet a curse seemed to rest on the house. The proud daiua 
goon to foreign lands passed, nor again ever came; 

But sought in a convent, by praying and tears, 

To atone that sad deed all the rest of her yean. 

When Sir Thomas died early, the last of bia ratw, 

No kinsman attended hta bones to theii place; 

But buried by atrangrn, nneared for, unwept. 

With bia fathers lu Birkenhead Abbey be slept. 


Theah'.ve Ballad ia intended to embody an eld story of IlqniigK 
HMI, on the hordeft of DenbighahlTe and Cb^ire, once the 
of the Powells, aflirailywbieb become eatiof?l|b the laatcentmYi 
They were pet^le ofmucheonaequeneeto iMAWlbf ibect^^ryr 
and the pqaaeiaqn of the abljey lan4s at nmeenhead t 
their hlatoljr seems to conUnh tlie opbilon of a ourae 'uttUnd- 
ing such Hlid of property. How fitr the fUota Of tfta e»ae nre 
adhered to la the Ballad, ia extremely doubtful. One acsount 
represanta Sir Thomas os themurderer, and not his lady. 
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i^fscdlantottS. * 

“ I have here made only * noiogay ^ cttllsd ttowerti and. 

have brouftht notbin^ of my own, but the atyrihg that' ttei 

them."—Monlalgiu, __ 

SITBUBBAM VlUiAOlES BOB THB LABOVBINa POOB. 

A PROJSOT for the improTement of tito eondition of 
the indagtrioas poor vho have been expelled from the 
crowded localities of St. Giles's, Lambeth, Westminster, 
Wapping, Spitalfields, and other equally populous dis¬ 
tricts of the metropolis, by the now streets which have 
been lately formed, and ot^r public improvements, has 
been set on foot, and it seems to be one of fair preten¬ 
sions and promise. It is ar^ed, that private charity, 
being too limited to accomplish sJl that is required for 
the full attainlhent of an object of this description, the 
cooperation of the wealthy and speculative classes is 
desirable; and that, since the enterprise of the day is 
running in favour of the (^tablishment of milways, a 
railway should be made the medium of the proposed 
benefit to the labouring multitudes who have been dis¬ 
turbed by recent alterations. We extract a passage 
from the “ suggestions” circulated by the promoters of 
the scheme:—“ The plan proposed is to build villages 
in the surrounding neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
sufiiciently distant to ensure a pure atmosphere, and 
healthy soil, on which dwellings may be erected, at a 
moderate price, yet so connected with the metropolis by 
distinct lines of railway, and stations to each, as to 
leave no portion of London more than one mile distant 
from some one station; thus bringing the daily place of 
occupation of the working classes within ten minutes 
distance of their residence, and'enabling them to resort 
to the one and the other with the same order and faci¬ 
lity as though still inhabiting the precincts of the great 
city itself.” It is added, that each village should con¬ 
tain about 6,000 cottage residences, covering 500 acres 
of land; and that, taking the probable average of the 
inhabitants of each cottage at seven in number, it will 
give to each villftge 36,000 inhabitants; making a total 
population, supping the ten villager to be in the 
course of tiiqe erected, of 350,000 removed from the dens 
of the metrbp(di8. It is contemplated to erect only ton 
cottages to an acre, which, built in pairs, will give to 
each residtoce a good garden—will secure perfect ven¬ 
tilation, and incite the occupant to industry, regularity, 
and neatness. It is intended that churches, chapels, 
cemeteries, and other religious and social conveniences, 
should bo attached to each village, as well as public 
baths and washing establishments, for the promotion of 
cleanliness and health. The parties to bo principally 
benefited, are to be, if disposed, allowed to participate 
08 shareholders in the undertaking contemplated.— 
Newspaper. 

NATCBAL IHSTINCT. 

Fob some time past the workmen engaged in re¬ 
novating the Glasgfiw cathedral had observed an un¬ 
usual concouiao of sparrows always coming regularly 
to a hole, in one of the slanting walls of the old 
Consistoiy Court, which is now being taken down, and 
holding a great ado, “cheeping and chirping," and 
apparently feeding some birds ivithin. For a brief space 
of time this was thought nothing of, as it was known 
the young brood were just about flying; afid it was 
imarined that it might be some of these, not so strong 
as the others, whom the parents were feeding. The 
meetings being continued, however, a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood induced the men to get a ladder, and 
examine the cause of all those noby doings; when it 
wasfound that the female sparrow, u%er aU her brood 
had left her, had got so wsrrod ahont the log with some 
of the threads composing her nest, that it Was impos- 
sihle for her to escape, the leg being consldeiwly 
swollen by the attempts she had made to eflTect it. In 
the above diipmma, how beautiful it is to perceive that 
she was constantly condoled with, and her wants sup- 


.pflod by her fellow sparrows; sparrows of humanity 
and generous feeling they must hare been. Let mankind 
toko the lesson. It is needless to say the poor bird was 
tot away. < 

ihb lecdKOTivx xMotRB V. VHB uomvnHOBBBn 
roATBiuntY. 

A TBAVBLiBB by the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway, 
on latelv leaving the station in the former city, missed 
his pocket-book, containing 700/., and immediately re¬ 
turned to the tr^ to make inquiries. The stoker told 
him that a fellow-traveller, whom he had supposed to 
be his servant, followed him from the station, and after¬ 
wards returned, took his place in a train that was starting 
for Glasgow, and was now on his way westward. The 
gentleman ordered an express train; but there was little 
hope of overtaking the other, for some time was lost in 
getting up the steam. However, off ho wont, the stoker 
accompanying him; and when they were approaching 
the inclined plane which leads into Glasgow, they saw 
the train ahead. The whistle of the “express” engine | 
rvos violently blown, and the conductor of the pas.songer 
train, inferring danger, removed to the other lino of 
rail. The "express” shot past, and got to the station 
in time to admit of arrangements for apprehending the 
pickpocket. The train thm> came in, the suspected 
person was seen and identified by the stoker, and the 
pocket-book and money were found upon his person. 

The owner, overjoyed at recovering his property, offered 
a handsome reward to the stoker, which was resolutely 
refused, and the gentleman, therefore, enclosed 100/. to 
the directors, requesting thorn to take pay for tho 
express, to reward their serr'ont ad HbUum, and to 
return the change (if any). The directors returned the 
whole, stating that they would make no charge for the 
engine, and would themselves reward the stoker. 

SINOUIAR FACT. 

A soMBWHAT novel incident occurred veiy recently at 
the terminus of the South-Western Railway at Yauxhall. 

A carrier pigeon was scon in an exhausted state; it was 
caught by hand, but died shortly afterwards. A label 
was appended to one of its legs, addressed to his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, which stated that three pigeoiw ; 
were thrown ^ at the island of Icbaboe, and bore date ' 
July, 1845. The distance is computed to be between 
2,000 and 3,000 miles from the place where the pigeon 
appears to have been liberated, to its destination in 1 1 
London, The bird, with its appendage, was imme- ] * 
diately forwarded to Ap.sloy Hou.so, and tho Duke of | 
Wellington, by an autograph note, tlie next day cour- | 
teously acknowle<lged the receipt from the party who j 
sent the bird. It hiis been stuffed, and in the process it I 
has been discovered that tho bird was shot, olhorwiso j 
there can bo no doubt that it would have reached home, 
and it is supposed not to h.avo had stj-ength to cross the 
Thames. 


This favourablest persecution of any good cause is the 
lash of lewd tongues, whether by bitter taunts or scur¬ 
rilous ihrectives, which it is as impossible to avoid as 
necessary to condemn.— Bp. HaU. 


Erralitm.—ln tlie poem, “ Nature and Art,” No. 10, page StO, 
the Author's name should have been printed, egreeahl}’ te i.ur 
rule, at the end. We had no Intention of claiming it as an original 
contribution. 
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GRAY’S ELEGY, AND STOKE POOES. 


Thb numuBcripts of celebrated men, irbether poets who' 
bare stirred banum souls to action, or philosophers whoso 
lessons hare'gBtded nations, must ever possess a peculiar 
charm for snccc^lpga^es. The places where illustrious 
men hare lived and died, have their natural interest 
increased by bee<miing the dcpoataries of their writings. 


Could we enter the room where a Milton or a Shakspere 
thoaghtand wrote, and gaze upon the very pi^^ over which 
their fingers have passed, wc should enter into a doser 
fellowship with the poets on whoso momdrials we is^e- 
rently gaze. The former homes of men cunoitiw l^y* idfly. 
thoughtsaretheappropriate resting-places (rfrijidr writing. 
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SHijp^’S lX)liiDON MA^i^inL 


rr 


These tboughte have been suggested by ^ igeealt Jale 
of the manufteripts of the poet Gray. 'lAey wore be-, 
queathed by him to Jti* fiRsm i^ 

they passed into the hahds of ^ Mf. Brijipj^ tmeiKi iib^ 
offered them for siile iHth Gie ^t’^boolhi; oiT thh 

most valuable MSS., the origi^ copies of the "Elegy” 
and “Long Story,” were purchased by Hr. Grtoville 
Penn, of Stoke Poges. 

At Stoke the author of the world-famed “Elegy” 
lived; there that undying work was written; and in the 
church-yard Gray is buried; to no place, therefore, 
.could these MSB. have more appropriately returned. 

The “ Elegy ” and “ Long Story ” arose, unquestionably, 
from the suggestive character of the scenery of Stoke 
Poges, and “the gothic glories of the ancient manor 
house. To the lovers of Gray, a brief description of the 
localities connoctod with these admired pieces may prove 
acceptable. 

The church-yard is the first object of a stranger’s 
visit. ' Prom a distance nothing is seen save tlie white 
spire, rising from the midst of a circling belt of trees. 
So closely is the church veiled from the gaze of busy 
man, that, were it not for the indicating spire, no passing 
traveller would suppose the clustering mass of foliage 
girdled one of the most tranquilly beautiful church-yaras 
ill England. The visitor passes through a portion of 
Stoke Park towards a 8oml)re group of trees, until a 
gentle turn of the path brings before him the still and 
soleiim resting-place of many generations. All here is 
calm and peaceful; no stormy blast passes into this home 
of the departed; aged trees interlace their gnarled 
branches, to guard the sacred circle from the strife of 
the elements; neiUier do the burning rays of suimner 
fall with rude heat on the clustering graves, but with a 
gentle and. subbed light gild the ivied tombs and 
hillocks, oit<dliirb virfets lovingly dwell. 

In this pllkee G^y held communion with the spirit of 
solemn poeKy; here descended upon him the de^ ex- 
pressivo edm wi^eh Iweathos through the " Elegy.’*^ In 
■ yonder qnjdiiilSy eatrod and antique mreh be sat, as 
imaginojU|||ithe histories of the dead. 

One oppiil liiduldering heaps suggested— 

" pt rHaP fa *M« uBgleeted spot fa laid, 

pri^nimt witb celestial Are; 
the rod of timpbes might have swayed, 

Or indHad to eett^ tite liviag lyte.” 

Msiiy yeans habe passed sinco that time ; the graves 
have increased, si^ the poet himself sleeps here; liut the 
church-yard is yit marked by that solemn .stillness re¬ 
corded by Gray. The tumult of life has not violated tbe 
spot. Windsor's proud keep is seen afar; the fa.shion and 
pride of the land moves in the distance; Imt no Jarring 
sounds enter here. Two somlirc yew trees keep guard 
oyer the graves, which are thickly groujied heuoath 
theih shad&ff— 

>1 Wbort heaves the turf, in niopy a mouldering heap.” 

The “ ivy mantled tower ” still affords to the “ moping 
owl ” a home, and imparts to the andont walls a vcuo- 
rabicuess wliich time alone confers. 

But where is the tomb of Gray 1 

You may look around for some sculptural memorial, 
siguificaut of his burial-place. You examine a lonely 
iqmb in the north-eastern comer of the church-yard; 
another at the north sidesof the chancel; all in vain. 
4tjength a small stone slab is perceived, fixed in the 


cni tilt ftrcoar is Gray’s own eompositioii,—a short but 
expressire eulojfnr ob a departed mother by her only 
mirviving son. The 

"In tlw SBDld idetb tibQtiiegce; bwSde har'ftiand and 
sister, Amp the iWiiMiM 'af iteniflijr widow, the 

cateftil and tender motiier of many children, one of whom 
alpnebsd the miafortone to amvive her. She died Match' 

7th, ms, i«edes." 

Many have expressed surprise not only at the absence 
of an epitaph, but also of a sepulchral memorial in the 
churchyard, to the poet's memory. This does not arise 
from forgetfulness of Gray; for a cenotaph was erected 
to his memory in Stoke park, in 1799, by Mr. John 
Penn. Three sides of this monument are inscribed with 
selections from the works of Gray.. ,lt may bore be 
noted, that everythit^ conneeted with the Inirial of 
the poet wears as sppeatutce of extreme simplicity. 
What can be more bretf thbb the entry at his buritd in 
the parish records t when sA we nad hi— 

1771. Thornes Ony, Eiq. WM buiiwl August 5th. 

A few ysisit iMtward fhna the droitdi ue the remains 
of the StMtoMt ihnwr-housia the soene ^ Gray’s hu¬ 
morous Mece, entity ^ thh Story.” The opening 

stanzas brtimiate tho Idaiii^t aaiit deambe the former 
appoaranee of the hotodt-^ 

“ In Bitteto*«iila, no matter wlMte, 

An aocSent pbe of building steads; 

Tbe Mnntingdons and Hattons thidw 
Ei^hyied the power of feiry haMta, 

lioniiw the ceiling's fVettad hel^rt, 
eSMih ISsel in nchievemeata ehnAiSg, 

Sidl WfUtows that exctudie dm 
A . n d-yi iss i i gos that lead to aothtug.” 

. The mansion was taken Aswa, eiaidiiiHii# I ting, in 
1789; when the present manorial residliMht iriut erected, 
by Mr. John Penn, the uncle of tihe preasit possessor. 

Gray’s house is still ^served, and every room con¬ 
nected with his history MEarded with leytdKlbe. It is 
called " West End Haittb and is about two miles from 
the church. The atobe summer-house, where the poet 
often studied, is carefully preserved, Imt.ihe mansion is 
undergoing extensive bhauges, under the direction of ils 
proprietor, Mr. Penn. 

Upon the poetic character of Gray, Ms finished 
eloquence, and varied learning, wo need not ho« dilate. 
That he preserves the admirittiim of cultivated mind.s, 
must be inferred from the numerous visits nuak to his 
tomb. Travellers from the most distant pant of the 
earth often diverge from the great western tnad, for 
the (duirch-yard of Stoke. 

Frequently, in the briiSit d^ sFtMnHlIv )! party is 
seen to enter the quirt encdosbie, sa)A4iKAnt:4ii^^ the 
tomb. Some, ^rimg ^ at¬ 
tempt to decipher the epitaph Testing to smuc 

^vo-hillock, sketch the most impressive (irtirt of view. 
Not nufrequontiy a twig of ivy b> finm the 

chtirch wall, and carried off as a triwiltTiW HfftncThl to 
distant Muds. 

Thus, w'hilst the lertta^laoes igf the Awtingdons, 
the Hungorfords, and tk% Htelines, toe fnj|jWlia° W 
Iccted, homage is paid to thb toetto(iw..if ^ 
only nobility was that «f the mind. .; , 

The rapid sale of the late illustrated eiitim.nf Gray’s 
poems, published by Mr. WiUiams, of Eton, is a further 
proof that his works retain their former hold upon 
j^tic minds. 

■The stranger desirous of visitiiig the gave of the 


^lasteroitolLMi wluchwcreadthefollowinginscxiption :, poet, has but to inquire at Sloi^the r^ to Stoke 
ooppasb* tetbb ‘lone, in the (aine tomb upon which church, and hMf an hour’s walk will bribag him to the 
he has le ftoltag'y recorded his grief at the Iota of a Spot. If he cab srtect a tranquil summer day, the quiet 

beloved parent, are dep^^d the romains of Thomaa Gmy, haanty of the Btoneiy udll r^iay Ms trot^, WfaBstahost 

whodiedA«gnitist, i^i'i- of rteb otBocia^oaa will he stured iispi^tliib ym^aiid 

Sfoopitaph tdls the poet; the obly lines on the long remam a seuroe ai bright tboMghle NodpleasiDg 
tobibstobe relate to his mother and aunt, fhe efdtefdi. roflectfons. 
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T)a» iUAST WOED OF THB Siy^ 

oju>> i- ■ ■ ' ■ 

"It in a (in^lar ^at,” aaid Odtktisellor Solnau, to 
an acqu^ntance whom he met Oh t!ho Hk^-atreet of the 
town of B--; " it Is clear we live to eT?! Umes." 

"You meah the history to the north,”replied the 
other. “ Have you, then. Commercial newal Has the 
minister of foreign afblis, for the sake of old fHmidship, 
told you some of the particulars 1” 

" Ah I politics and state papers are nothing to me; 
asihr M I am Concerned thlnOT maygo au they will. 
No, I mean the stonr of Blanottl.” 

“ The stogerl How, is she again engaged 1 It was 
said the conduetor of the orchestra had quarrelled with 
her." 

At this the counsellor of the board of trade drew him¬ 
self up to astonishment,andoxcltdmM, "In what cavern 
do you lire, toat you know not what goes on in the 
townl Bo, then, you know nothing of what has hap¬ 
pened to Bianettir 

“ Not a word, upon mv honour; what is the matter T 

“Well, nothing more is the matter but that yesterday 
evening she was stabbed by some villain, and is now 
dying.” 

The counsellor passed among his acquaintances as a 
wag, who, when he took his moming w^ on the High- 
street, between eleven and twelve, liked to entertain 
people with any thing which chanced to hit his fancy. 
His friend, therefore, was not much affected by this 
frightful piece of news, and only answered, “Do you 
know nothing more than this to-day, Bolnau ! You 
mast indeed be at your wit's end when you lay on the 
colours so strongly. When you again meet me in the 
street, do think of something more reasonable; other¬ 
wise 1 shall be compeUed to make a circuit as I go home 
from the chancery office, in orderto keep out of yourway.” 

" So you don’t believe it 1” exclaimed tbe counsellor; 
“ you don’t believe it! Had I told you that tlie Emperor 
of Morocco was killed, then you would have pocketed 
the news with thanks, and asked for more, because you 
know that there such sort of things happen. But when 

a singer here in B- has been wounded, and perhaps 

murdered, no one will believe it until he sees tbe ftmeral 
procession. However, friend, this time it u true,—as 
true as J am an honest mw.’’ 

“ Sir! consider what you are saying,” replied the 
other, with horror. “ Did you say Bianotti was really 
murdered 1" 

“ She certainly was not dead an hour ago, Imt she 
lies in the last agonies; so much is certain.” 

“ But, toll me, for heaven's sake, how could any one 
murdw a singer 1 Po we live to Italy 1 Of what use is 
our much-extolled ^lice} How did it happen i As¬ 
sassinated! Impossible !” 

“ Do not cry out so murderously,” answered Bolnau, 
soothingly; " the people are already putting their heads 
out at toe windows to see what aU the nmim is about. 
You mi^ lamejpt, however, aotto voce, as much as you 

fc . How did it hap{^i Ah, that is the matter ; 

I y^ net a soul knows. Yesterday evening the 
pretty etoid was at the masquerade, as amiable and 
charming a* ever, and at midnight the physician l^ange 
was callM ont ot,^oA with these words: ‘ Signora Bia- 
netU is dying ; sm has been stabbed to the heart.’ The 
>h<de town sn^s of it of course, but speaks the greatest 
nonsense. Tne unfortunate circumsltuice is, that no one 
can get at toe real truth; no one is permitted to be in 
the house bnt the plq^mcian and the persons who wmt oos 
ffianetto It is known even at court, and an order was 
givto that toe guards were not to pass tbe house; toe 
whole battalion waa obliged to mtoe a dreuit, and go 
ton^l^ tlM mwket^ilace? 

(iyi^m the Qeman of wnitelm Hsuft 


_ . todeed ! hint no one know how 

it hwpened 1 has no one the HMt elue i” 

" It is difficult, in toe mi^of the tarious reports, to 
get at the truth. BitoetHyn most begnutted, isamost 
respectable person, with whose conduct nta^e <m iSnd 
the smallest fault. Yet now the people, and espedudly 
the women, when the good conduct of the poor giH is 
spoken of, shrug their toouiders, and insist on khowtog 
ever}' thing of her earlier life. Of her eariy life! toe is 
scarcely seventeen, and|hsa already lieen here half-a- 
year. Poor child I what do they caH her early life I" 

" Do not dwell so long on the pre&ce, but come »t 
once to the point,” interrupted the other. " Does ho 
one know_ who committed the deed!’’ 

" That is precisely what I wish to know. It is said, a 
rejected or jealous lover has killed her. Indeed the 
circumstances arc absolntelr singular. It is likewise 
reported, that she spoke last night a considerable time 
to a person in a mask whom no one knew, and some 
persons say they saw the same mask get into her oar 
riage. Nothing further is known as certain, but I shall 
soon get at the bottom of the affair.” 

"I know you have your own private channels of news, 
and no doubt you havo some serviceable spirit in the 
house of Bianetti, who can inform yon what goes on. 
There are people who call you 'the chronicle of the 
town.’ ” 

“ Too much honour! too much honour! ” smiled the 
counsellor, yet appearing somewhat flattered. " This 
time, however, I have no other spy l)ut the doctor him¬ 
self. You must liavo observed, that 1 do not, according 
to my usual custom, walk up and down the whole length 
of the street, but that I keep between Oharles-stroet and 
Prcderic-street. Dr. Dango comes every day about 
twelve o’clock through this street on his way to the 
palace, and I stand here on the watch, just to catch him 
as he turns the corner.'’ 

“ Then I shall remain likewise," said the Mend, “ with 
your permission, for I must hoar exactly all the stoiy 
about Bianetti.” 

“ Worthy sir, do not so inconvenience yourself,” re¬ 
plied the oUier; " I know you dine at twelve, and do 
not let the soup get cold. Besides, Lange may not bo 
inclined to speak out before you; come rather after 
dinner to the coifec-housc ; thert) you shall hear evoiy 
thing. Now you had better go, for here comes the doctor 
round the comer.” 

“ I do not consider the wound absolutely mortal,” said 
the physicianLonge.afler the first greeting. “ The tiirust 
ap|>ears not to have been surely given. Hhc is agaip 
quite restored to consciousnc-ss, and, except from too 
weakness caused by so much loss of blood, there is, at 
least for the present, no danger to lie apprehended.” 

" I am delighted to hear that,” answered the coun¬ 
sellor, slipping his arm confidentially into the doctor’s; 
" I shall accompany you a few streets until you reach 
the palace. But tell me, fur hcavens’s aakO, the wticu- 
lars of this matter: we cannot at all undenM^d how it 
could have happened.” 

“ I confess to you there is a strange mysteiy in the 
affair. . I had scarcely fallen asleep, wWn Johium 
awakened me with the news that a person duigerously 
ill desired to see me. I threw on my clothes, ran out, 
and in the passage there stood a girl pale and trembling, 
who whispered so low that I could scarcely hear her, 
that I must bring my materials for bandages, &c. with 
me. This rathm arionitoed me; I leapt into .the car¬ 
riage, made the pale damsel sit l>e8ide Johann on the 
box, in order to unv kim the place, and away we went 
to the Lindenhof. I got out Mfore the entrance of a 
small house, and atoed the girl who the sick person WM.” 

“ I cap readily imagine your astonishment"— 

“ Astonitoment, indeed, when 1 heard in answer, 'It 
is the Sigpora Bianetti I’ I knew her only, it fe tone, 
by having aeen her at the concerts; I scarry e^er hid 
aeon her pimv than thrice; but the mysterious maiutor' 
in which 1 had been called to her, tb6 dressings for a 
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wound which I had been requested to bring with me; 
altogether, 1 must own 1 was most anxious to learn what 
could have l>cfallen the fiuned singer. A few steps led 
me to the entrance hall. The girl went in first, let me 
waihh few minutes in the dark, and then returned, sob¬ 
bing and paler than ever. ' Step in, doctor; step in,’ 
said she; ‘ but I fear yon are come too late; the signora 
cannot live.’—I onterra; it was a fearfol sight.” 

The doctor stopped ^ort; looked thoughtful and sad; 
a vision seemed to come before him, from which he ap¬ 
peared in vain to be able to free himself. 

“ Well, what did you seel” cried his companion, im¬ 
patient at the interruption. “ Do not keep me in sus¬ 
pense in this way.” 

“ I have met with much in my lifetime," began again 
the doctor, after composing himself; "much which has 
made me shudder, much which has horrified me, but 
never any thing which so affected me as that sight. In 
a small, dimly-lighted apartment, lay a young woman on 
a sofa, pale as death. ]^fore her knelt an old servant, 
who pressed a cloth upon her heart. I stept nearer. 
White and rigid as a statue, the head of the dying one 
lay back,—the jet-black hair falling down in tresses: 
the dark brown eyelashes of the rfiut eyes formed a 
strange contrast to the dazzling whiteness of the fore¬ 
head, the face, and the beautiful neck. The snowy 
drapery richly folded, which doubtless was the dress she 
wore when at the performance, was marked with crimson 
streaks which seemed to have come from the heart. 
All this in an instant shewed me it was Bianetti the 
singer. The old servant removed the handkerchief, 
and I saw with surprise a wound as if from a poniard, 
very near the heart. This was not a time to a.sk 
ucstions, though many were on the tip of my tongue. 

examined the wound, and applied the bandages. My 
patient during the whole operation showed no sign of 
life, except shrinking with pain when 1 probed the 
wound. I then let her rest, and watched her sleep.” 

“ But the girl and the old servant;—did you not ask 
them how it had happened 1” 

“ I will own to you, counsellor, ns you are my old 
friend, that when I saw' nothing more could be done for 
the lady, I most plainly told them, that unless they ex¬ 
plained every thing to mo I would not move another 
step in the matter.” 

“ And what «^d they say? Do tell me.” 

“ About eleven o’clock the singer hud returned home, 
but accompanied by a tall man in a mask. 1 must have 
looked rather suspiciously at both the women when they 
said this; for they again began to weep, and to assure 
me, with the most solemn protestations, that I must 
think nothing evil of their mistress; they had served 
her now for a long time, and she had never permitted 
any gentleman to cross the threshold except during the 
day. The younger one, who must have read many 
novels and romances, maintained that the signora was 
an an^l of innocence.” 

“ That I likewise affirm,” said the worthy counsellor; 
" no one can speak evil of Bianetti. She is a gentle, 
good child, and how can she help that she is beautiful, 
and must earn her bread by singing 1” 

“ Believe me,” replied Lange, “ in this the physician 
has an unerring psychological measuring rod. One 
glance at the pure countenance of the' unhappy girl 
convinced me more of her goodness, than all the asseve¬ 
rations of her waiting women. But hear the rest. The 
young lady came wito the stranger into the apartment, 
md bid her maid withdraw. The damsel, however, 
lingered near the door—from curiosity, doubtless, at the 
unusual occurrence of such a late visitor. She heard a 
vehement exchange of words between her mistress and 
the deep hollow voice of the, man, carried on in French. 
The signora at lost burst into tears, wept bitterly, and 
the man used ahodking oaths. Suddenly she heard her 
lady scream, and, no longer able to contain herself, ahd 
rusneO into the room, while at the same moment the 
stranger flew past her into the passage and towards tho 


steps. She followed him a few paces, heard a terrible 
noise as if he had fallen, and believes he must have 
tumbled down stairs in his haste. She then heard as if 
from the bottom of the stidrcase a groamng and sighing 
like some one in pain; but she was afraid, and ventured 
no further. She came back,—ran to the signora, whom 
she found bathed in blood, with her eyes shut. Tho 
girl knew not well what to do; however, she awoke tho 
old servant to watch beside her mistress, while she came 
to me, in order, if possible, still to save the signora.” 

"And did Bianetti herself say nothing? Did you 
not interrogate herl” 

" I went instantly to tho police, aroused the inspector, 
and even then at midnight, every inn, overj' beer-shop, 
every corner of the toivn was searched; no one had 
passed through any of the gates; and, since that, every 
person has been strictly examined. The people who 
live in tho upper part of tho house first know of the 
accident when tho police came to search the place. It 
was incomprehensible how the murderer could get away, 
for he must have been much hurt by his fall, as a quan¬ 
tity of blood was seen at the bottom of the stairs, and 
it is not at all unlikely that in falling he had wounded 
himself with his dagger. 11 is the more surprising how 
he could have escaped, a.s the house-door was locked. 
Bianetti awoke about ten o’clock next monting, and, in 
tho report to the director of the police, said that she 
w'as utterly ignorant of who the person was, and could 
not give the slightest information. All the surgeons 
and physicians have received orders, that, if they should 
be called to any patient who has been injured by a fall, 
or by a wound from a dagger, notice should imme¬ 
diately be given, so that, if possible, the murderer may 
be traced in this way. Thus the matter stands. How¬ 
ever, I ani as thoroughly convinced as I am of my 
existeuce, that a deep mystery han^ over the affair, 
which the singer will not unfold. Bianetti is not the 
person who would pennit any one perfectly unknown 
to her to accompany her home. Her waiting maid, 
who was present at the examination when the report was 
given to the police director, thinks so likewise. When 
she saw her mistress wished nothing to be known, shosaid 
not a word about the quaiTclling she had heard, and ^vc 
mo an imploring look not to betray her. ' It is a horrible 
affair,’ she said, as she accompanied me afterwards to 
the door; ‘ but nothing on earth shall tempt me to 
reveal what the signora wishes to remain concciued.’ She, 
hovrever, confessed one eireumstanco to me which may 
be the means of tlirowing some light on the matter.” 

“ Well, and may 1 not bo made acquainted with this 
circumstance also?” asked the counsellor. “ You sec 
in what a state of anxiety I am : do noi,, for heaven's 
sake, keep me in suspense, or 1 shall be certain of 
another fit of illness.” 

" Listen then, Bolnau; collect jroiir senses, and tell 
me, does any other Bolnau live in this town except 
yourself? If another exists in tho world, can you tell 
me where ?” 

“ Witli the exception of mj-self, not one in this town,” 
answered Bolnau. “ AVhen 1 came here eight years ago, 

I was thankful that T was not called Black, White, or 
Brown, not Meyer, Miller, or Bauer, for in jthat case all 
manner of unpleasant confusions might hffve happened. 
At Cossal I was the only man of tho fiunily, and now 
there is no longer a Bolnau on the &ce of the earth 
except my son, tW music-mad fool, who, since he sailed 
to America, has left us uncertain whether he be dead 
or alive. But why do you ask about my name, 
doctor?" 

“ Well, it cannot be the counsellor, and his son is in ■ 
‘ America. It is now a quarter past twelve, tho Princess 
Sophia is ill, and I have alrOMy talked too long, so 
adieu: au revoir !" 

“ Not a step,” cried Bolnau, holding him firmly by 
the arm, " not a stop until you tell mo. what it was the 
girl told you.” 

" Well, if you must have it, Bolnau, keep It quiet. 
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The last word of the signora before she fell into that 
faint, was 

Coonsellor Bolnsu had never been seen to walk along 
with suoh a sad and earnest face as on that day when 
poctor Lfuige had left him before the palace. For¬ 
merly he Md been accustomed to step on briskly 
and merrily, greeting all the ladies he met, old and 
young, with the most inCndly smiles, laughing with bis 
acquaintances of the other sex, telling them all manner 
of news, so that few would have thought he was a man 
of sixty. He seemed, likewise, to be in possession of 
every comfort; had amassed by speculation a tolerable 
sum of money; and now, satined with his fortune, he 

lived in the town of B-with his wife, contented 

and free from care. The only drawback to his comfort 
was a severe nervous disorder, which now and then 
attacked him. Year after year passed away happily 
and pleasantly. FTe had an only son, whom the old 
gentleman harl destined to run the same business career 
as himself. The son, however, only lived and moved in 
the kingdom of sound; music to him was everything, 
and the trade and commerce of his father he despised 
as low and vulgar. The father was of an obstinate dis¬ 
position, so was the son; the fether was easily excited, 
so was the youth; the father carried everything to its 
extreme, so did the son: thus it may bo easily conceived 
that it was impossible for them to live with each other. 
When the son had reached his twentieth year, his father 
was fifty, and he wished now to retire from business, 
give it up to his son, and live in quid ness and peace. 
All, indeed, w.as soon peaceful enough; for, one fine 
Hiiinmev evening, tlic son, along with some pieces of 
music, disappeared, and was no longer to be found. 
He ha<l arrived safely in England, however, and after¬ 
wards lie wrote a friendly epistle to his father, saying 
that lie W'as going to America. The counsellor wished 
liim a happy journey, and retired to B-. 

Thoughts, however, of the music-mad fool, as he 
called his son, now' and then oppressed him ; for ho had 
commanded tlie latter never again to appear before him, 
and of coui'se it was not to be expected that he would 
return uncalled for. Indeed, at times, the old gentleman 
fancied tliat he had done wrong in wishing to compel 
his son to devote himself to business. But time, society, 
and a cheerful disposition did not pemit these rcflcc- 
lions to rest long m his mind. He lived happily and 
pleasantly, and those who .wished to see him in all his 
glory had onl}’ to walk, between eleven and twelve 

o’clock, along the broad street of B-. If they met 

there a tall thin man, whose neat dress, eyeglass, 
riding whip, and whole outward bearing seemed but 
ill to agree with his grey hairs, wlio w.as seen greeting 
almost everyone In passing, chattering with much ges¬ 
ticulation now to this one, now to that, they might 
rest assured that this was Bolnau. Tlie worthy coiin- 
ecllor was in short one of the charactim of the good 
town of B——. 

But to-day all was changed. The sad story of Bianetti 
had affected him almost too deeply, and the last words 
of the doctor had completely unhinged him. “ Bolnau,” 
Bianetti had uttered, just b^’orc she became unconscious! 
His own honourable name she had mentioned under 
such BuspieiouB and dangerous circumstances! His knees 
trembled, his limbs seemed scarcely able to support, him, 
his head sunk heavily and thouglitfully on his bre^t. 

“ Bolnau ! ” he ejaculated; “ counsellor of his majesty's 
board of trade ! What if Uie singer should die! if the 
waiting mud should unfold what she knows, and make 
the inspector of the police acquainted with all the par¬ 
ticulars of the murder, and with that ominous word 1 
What mi^t a skilful advocate not make out of one 
single word! especially when his vanity would be sti¬ 
mulated in shewing his acuteness in such a ‘ cause 
r^ldbre?'” He eyed, with a most despairing look, the 
house of correction, whose gable was seen in the distance. 
‘‘ In that plac^ Bolnau ! by special favour, and in con¬ 
sideration of so many years’ service. 


When an acquaintance passed and nodded to him, he 
instantly thought, " Ah ! he already knows about the 
matter, and gives me to understand os much.” if 
another passed without greeting him, nothing applied 
more certain than that he did so intentionally, to avoid 
coming in contact with a supposed assassin. “ Little is 
wanting,” he thought to himself, " to bring me In guilty 
of murder!” It was, therefore, no wonder that he 
made a long circuit in order to avoid the office of tho 
police; for might the inspector not bo standing at the 
window, see him, and call out, “ Worthy sir, will you 
have the kindness to walk in for a few'minutes? 1 have 
something to say to you ” Was ho not aware of a 
certain shuddering') Did he not feel as if his features 
were assuming the expression of a poor criminal, lest it 
should he believed that it was he wliom the singew with 
her last word had accused ? 

It now occurred to him how iiyurious such excitement 
was to his eonstitntibn; he anticipated a fresh attack of 
his disorder: agonizingly he looked for panes of glass 
to divert his mind, and to calm himself by counting 
them ; but houses and streets all danced before him, tho 
very steeples seemed to bend mockingly towards him, a 
delirious terror seized him, ho ran through the town, 
until, exhausted, he sank down in his own house, and the 
first question, i^cr he had in some inea»irc recovered, 
was, whether there had not been a police officer asking 
for him) 

Towards evening, when Doctor Lange visited his 
patient, he found her much better than he hud anti- 
eipatud. He seated himself by her betlsidc, and entered 
into conversation about the unhappy acoident. The 
signora rested her arm on the pillow, while her deli¬ 
cately formed hand supported her beautiful liead. Her 
countenance was still very pale, but even the exhaustioa 
of her strength seemed to lend an additional charm. 
Her dark eye had lost notliing of that tiro, of that 
peculiar expression, which had attracted and inter¬ 
ested the physician when he first saw her in public. 
Alihougli Doctor Ijiinge was a man of grave habits, and 
past the age when imagination lends its aid to our ad¬ 
miration of the beautiful, ho nevertheless confessed that 
such a finely fanned licod, such a lovely countenance, 
he had seldom if ever beheld. The features wore far 
from regular, yet over the whole tliero was such 
harmonious grace and repose as almost puzzled the 
good doctor to account for. But his psychological 
studies eventually solved the riddle, it was that 
purity of mind, that nobleness of nature, which shed 
over those youthful features such spiritual brilliancy 
and loveliness. 

“ You appear to be studying my countenance, doctor,” 
said Bianetti, smiling, “ You sit looking at me, so 
quiet .and tliougbtful, tlmt you forget what 1 asked yon. 
Ur is tlic answer too unplcasaut, you think, for me to 
hear 1 May 1 not be made aware of what is said about 
this accident?” 

“ Of Avluit lienofit could it Isi were you to know all 
the foolish coiyccture.s which idle people first invent, 
and then repeat? I have just b^n thinking how 
distinctly your soul is imaged in your countenance. 
You have peace in yourself; why, then, should you 
trouble yourself about the opinion of others? ” 

“ You evade my question,” she replied, " and seek to 
escape from it liy complimenting me. Should I not be 
anxious about the opinion of the public ) What right- 
minded young girl onght thus to place herself beyond 
the opinion of society, and be quite iadiiferenl to what 
may be said of her? Or perhaps you think,” added she, 
more earnestly, “ 1 should ask nothing about it, because 
I belong to a class who are but little esteemed') C'ontess 
to me, then, that you believe me to be iight-minded." 

. “No, certidnly not,” replied Lange; “I have never 
heard anything but what is good of you, Mademoiselle 
Bianetti, and of your quiet retired manner of living; 
you are much respected, althou^ you are so isolated, 
and exposed to so many cabals, mt why will you know . 
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precueljr what people saj, irhon 1, as yonr physician, 4o 
not &ihk snoh ues's at all good for you I ” 

" I pray you, doctor, do not torture me,” she ex- 
olaiB^; “1 read plainly in your eyes that evil is 
said of mo. Why will you keep me in suf^penae, which 
is much more dangerous than even the truth itself 1” 

This last reason the doctor found undeniable;—during 
his absence, might not some loquacious lady come in, 
and repeat tilings much more annoying than ho could say 1 

“ You know the people here,” he answered. “The 
town is tolerably large; but a piece of news of this kind 
shews how veiy village-like our, citizens can gcssip. It 
is true you arc the topic of conversation; this cannot 
surprise you; and, as nothing certain is known, tW— 
then—all manner of strange tales are invent^. For 
example, it is reported that the person in the mask, who 
was seen speaking with you at the masqueratle, and 
who, without doubt, is the same, who eommitt^the 
doca, is a-r” 

“ Well, do speak out,” entreated the signora, in the 
greatest anixety; “ finish the sentence.” 

“ It is said he was a former acquaintance, who had 
loved you elsewhere under other circumstances, and who, 
out of jealousy, sought to kill you.” 

“ Oh! ” she exclaimed, while tears came into her eyes, 
“ how hard is the lot ofi# poor girl who is without 
defence and support! But speak on, doctor, 1 beseech 
you; there is still something behind, which you do not 
tcdl me. In what town do the people say I-” 

“ Signora, I thought you had been stronger,” said 
Lange, grieved at the excitement of his patient. “ la- 
deed, I now repent of having said so much. I never 
would have done so, had 1 not feared tliat others, un¬ 
asked, might have come, and repeated these idle stories." 

The signora quickly dried up her tears. 

“ I will be calm,” she said, smiling sorrowfully, “ calm 
as a child in repose; nay, I will be cheerful, as if these 
people, instead of now comdemniiig me^ were showering 
upon me a thousand bravos.' Only tell me the rest, 
dear, kind doctor!" 

“ Well, the people speak stuff,” continued the doctor, 
in a tone of vexation. “ It is said, that, when you hitcly 
played iu Othello, there was a foreign count in one of 
the front boxes, who claimed ivcquaiutauce with you, 
and who had' seen you some years ago in a certain 
house in Paris. But—bless me ! you become paler 
and paler! ” 

" It is iiothinjj; merely the shadow of the lamp. Oo 
on—go on.” 

'• This tale at first was reported only in the higher 
circles, hut now it has become quite public; and, since 
this accident has happened, the two things are put 
together—the former connexion in that wretched house 
in Paris, and the present catastrophe.” 

During this ^ech, the most deadly paleness and the 
deepest crimson pas^ alternately over the expressive 
feaforcs of Bianetti. Bhc had raised herself higher, as 
if not to lose a word of the horrid recital. Her burning 
eye seemed to fix itself on the lips of tlto speaker; she 
scarcely breathed; the beating of her heart was arrested. 

‘ “ N ow it is over,” she said, raising her eyes with a 
sweet expression towards heaven. “ Now it is ended; 
should he hear this, it will be too much for him. Ah, 
wherefore did I not die yosterdayl then should I have been 
to heaven with my dear parents, and their child would 
have been comforted for the scorn of this cruel world.” 

AN INCIDENT OF BMIGKANT LIFE. 

{From Mowcrojts Tales o/the Colonies}) 

This most interesting volume has now been some 
time before the public, and is very generally known and 

(I) Tales of the Colonies; or, the Adventures of on Emigrant 
By (3tarles KowcrofC, Elo., a late Colonial Magistrate. Fourth 
Edition. London; Sniitn, Elder and Co’. IStS. 


appreciated. Hie evento nanated to H are, iohbtlese, 
for the most part, fictitious, but yet, we have reason to 
believe, have so ^ a fonhdation to fact, that th^ foay 
be relied upon as presenting a true, as they certainly 
do a very vivid, picture of the adventures, the struggles, 
difficulties, and suceesees, of an Emigrant to Yon 
Diemen’s Luid. We regi^ that the extract we here 
give does not bitog the adventure it relates to its final 
conclusion. To do so would have carried us far beyond 
the limits within which we are obliged to confine our¬ 
selves. But we may as well set the ftiinda of our 
readers at ease, by informing them, that it ends hap¬ 
pily. * 

The family which we were hastening to help had not 
arrived on their land more than three weeks, and con¬ 
sisted of a Mr. Moss, his wife, a daughter about seven¬ 
teen, and two yonng boys of seven and six years of age. 
They had been well off at one time, but a succession of 
misfortunes had reduced their means to an income too 
small for a bare subsistence in England, but amply 
sufficient for a prosperous establishment in Van Die- | 
men’s Land. Mrs. Moss had been highly educated, and , 
her daughter was possessed of more than the usual ' 
accomplishments of her age, and of their former station. 
'The arrival of this yonng lady at our settlement ireemed, : 
as a young friend of mine expressed himself, “ like the 
springing up of a beautiful flower in the wilderness.” 
We all felt a strong interest to these new settlers, and 
wc wore ready to risk much to ^rve them. 1 

It was my plrni to cross the river by the tnink of a | 
tree, which had fallen over from the opposite bank, and I 
formed a natural bridge, a rough one, and not easily to ; 
be passed by day; and in the dark the passage over it i 
was rather a dangerous experiment. There was a dead i 
silence around, which seemed more terrible than the | 
cries by which we had recently been alarmed, and 
filled ns with ominous fears for the fate of our neigh- | 
hours. I 

We quickly reached the crossing-place, and in a low | 
whisper 1 warned my companions of the dangerous i: 
points of the bridge. My young neighbour, Beresford, 
was particularly anxious on this occasion. I did nut | 
remark it at the time, as we were all active and excited; j 
but subsequent events made me remember it. The river j| 
at this spot is narrow, and flows with the rapidity of |' 
a mountain torrent. I observed in the gloom that j; 
Beresford s two companions hesitated at the sight of this i! 
difficulty. j| 

“ 1 wish we hail light for this work," said one; “ I can !| 
see the foam of the water, and I think I can see some- || 
thing which I suppose is the tree lying across it; but ji 
it’s an awkwBi-d job this.’’ ‘ i| 

“ Speak low,” said I; "you don’t know what ears may i| 
be listening to you.” i! 

“Speak low! — why, the roaring of this water is 
enough to drown all the noise that we shall make on 
this side. The river seems to be an^ to-night. I hope j 
you are sure of yonr tree-bridge. 1 should not like to j 
find myself in'that boiling gulf beiow; if I did, I’m | 
inclined to think no one else would find me.’* | 

"It's an ngly sight,” said the first “but if j 

Thornley is sure of the passage. I’ll venture it; and don't 
let us lose any time, for if we are to do any good, we 
must be quick about it.” 

" Well, we are in for it; we pan’t go back; *ho leads 
the way]” 

" I ’ll lead the way," said Beresford; “ I’m the 
youngest of the party; now, ftdlow me.” 

“ No,” said I, “that ’a my business; I know the pas¬ 
sage best.., 

" PerhaM not better than I do,” said Beresford; 
“come on." 

“ How can that be ?” said I; “ yon hare not occasion 
to cross the rivers so often as I have." 
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Beieafbrd said sometbiag vhioh Oie noise of the 
waters prevented me from hearing. I M the way, and 
began to crawl over on my bands and knees. 

I most c^css Oiat it was not withont a momentary 
tremor that 1 beheld the white foam of the torrent 
.^gahingr furiously past beneath ma A single false 
movement was deatn; and the disagreeable feeling came 
over me, that if an enemy should have had the foresight 
to guard this point, I and my companion in oui do- 
i'en^less position were exposed to sure destruction. 

With these thoughts agitating me, and the darkness 
of the night, the incessant rushiixgof the water, and the 
danger of our expedition, all tending to inspire doubt 
and fear, it is impossible to describe my sensations, 
when, stretching forward my arm to feel the way.before 
me, my band encountered what seemed to be a human 
head of hair. I was clinging to the trunk of the tree, in 
a position disabling me from the use of my weapons, nor 
indeed did the necessity of holding fast allow me to have 
more than one hand momentarily disengaged in my 
creeping posture. Ail sorts of fears were instantly con¬ 
jured up in my horror and bewilderment. 

My first thought was that the bushrangers, auspeoting 
our intention, were lying in ambush, and every instant 
1 expected to receive a volley from the opposite bank. 
Then visions of the natives arose, and 1 actually crouched 
up, the i)etfcer to defend myself against the shower of 
si)e8ra which 1 knew would bo the beginning of their 
attack. My companions behind me, embarrassed by my 
stoppage, and not knowing the cause, urged me to pro¬ 
ceed, as the swift running of tfie wliite wators beneath 
their eyes was beginning to produce giddluesa. For 
nearly a minute 1 was totally at a loss what to do. At 
last the mist witli which the sudden alarm had enveloped 
Illy hraiu began to disperse; 1 reasoned with myself 
rapidly aird decisively. 

1 knew that to go back over our perilous bridge was, 
ill tlie dark, and encumbered as we were with our arms, 
impossible. Go on wo must. As I formed tliis reso¬ 
lution, it suddenly occurred to me that the form before 
mo must bo in the same embarrassment as to advancing 
or retreating as myself; and that, at any rate, the 
chances were equal in the event of a struggle for mastery. 
Emboldened by thi.s thought, I stretched out my hand 
again, and met with the same object. It seemed cer¬ 
tainly a human head ! It was motionless, and had re- 
niaincd, as well as 1 could judge, in the precise position 
ill which my hand lighted on it before, liut the second 
time, the hair struck me as being softer, and the sensa¬ 
tion flashed across metiiat it was not a man’s hair that 
I was feeling. My wonder increased by this new dis¬ 
covery, and my fears yielding to my excitement, I ex¬ 
tended my arm, and traced the long ringlets of a woman 1 
My alarm was now changed to wonderment and horror I 
Laying my hand on her &cc, 1 found it deadly cold; 
her anna were encircled round the trunk of the tree, 
but they hung lifeless; and 1 at once guessed that the 
female, whoever she might be, in attempting to cross the 
river by this dangerous place, rendered more dangerous 
and frightful by the darkness, had been terrified by the 
roar of the raging waters, and had fiunted. 

What to do in this unexpected dilemma, I was at a 
loss to ima^ne. My companions began to be alarmed, 
and the intection of superstitious fear was beginning to 
unnerve them. In these perplexing and dangerous cir¬ 
cumstances, I felt the necessity of coming to some prompt 
decision. The female before me had evidmitiy either 
fainted, or, perhaps, overcome by fear and ex^ustiug 
excitement, was dead 1 But her lifeless body formed an 
obstacle to our further progress; and I considered that, 
at that very moment, while I was deliberating, the work 
of death might ho going on among our neighbours, 
whom we were endeavouring to succour, and that our 
assistance was prevented by an impediment to whom all 
help, perhaps, now was rain. 

With thisfeoling, that four lives were at stoke on the 
“’'mk <tf the tree, trusting to my guidance, and that 


other lives were jeopardized by the delay of our assist 
ance, the exquisitely painful thought came over me, 
that stem necessity justified the'sacrifice of the one for 
the many; and that we must risk the dislodging of the 
body of the woman, for tho purpose of competing our 
passage across the river. The form lay motionless, and 
on the balance on the slippery trunk of the tree; the 
slightest motion was sufficient to overturn it. into the 
boiling and roaring gulf below I My companions 
urged me to proceed. 1 explained to them in a few' 
. words the cause of my stiippage; but they still continued 
to press me to go forwanl, their fear of the present peril 
overcoming their apprehension of tho remoter hazaixl, 
should tho bushrangers he in ambush on tho other side, 
and waiting for us to rise iii> lo get. the surer aim; they 
vehemently and angrily complained that they could no 
longer keep their hold, and that they could noither recede 
nor advance. 

Impelled by the iniminoncy of the danger, my senses 
benumbed by the cold, and my mind confused by the 
unceasing roaring and foaming of the furious wators, 
my presence of mind almost forsook me. 1 stretclied 
out my hand again; the form was still motionless; but 
I traced the outline of the small and delicate features of 
that cold face, and quick as lightning the thought of my 
own daughter flashed acrup me. That thought restonri 
my wandering senses. 1 liecame instantly calm and col¬ 
lected ; and, witli a sort of desperate energy, 1 raised 
myself to a sitting posture across the tree, and profiol- 
liiig myself with my hands towards Lhceliject before me, 
1 took linn hold of her long tros.ses, to prevent tho bwly 
from slipping from its ilaiigeroiis resting-place. AII con¬ 
tinued to be still around, except the noise of tlie river. 
I now mised my voice overtop the roaring of tho 
waters, and turning my head towards my wondering 
companions, 1 communicated to them my intoutiou to 
preserve the .body, dead or alive. 

“ It is the form,” said 1, “ of a young girl.” 

“ A young girl i” c.xclaimed llercsford. “ Then-” 

“ In the name of Heaven,” said tlvc man behind him, 
" do not ^stay talking. Man or woman, young or old, 
we must pass now to the other side. Necessity has no 
law. Move on quickly, fur 1 .shall not be able to hold on 
half a minute longer.” 

“ Yes,” cried out the hindennost, “ move on—-move 
on—1 dare not attempt to move backwards. As it is, 
the cold has so benumbed me, and I am so giddy with 
the roaring of these waters under me, that every 
moment I expect to slip oil'. Move on, I say ; this is no 
time for fine feelings; onr own Jives are at stake. Wo 
are lying lierc to be murdered, il' there are really bush¬ 
rangers abroad—and this allair looks like it. Mpve on, 

I say, or by-1 shall .be tempted to make a way for 

myself.” I 

“ Stop,” said Ilcresford ; “ stop—for God’s sake,stop; 
I have a liorriblc presentiment of who this poor girl 
must be. We must make an eil'ort to save her Lot me 
try to pass 3 'ou (speaking to me); or stay—I think i 
see a branch below, that tho water is rushing against; 

1 will make tho attempt to save her, if 1 perish.” 

With that my 3 'oung friend, pa-ssing his fowling-piece 
to me to hold Ibr him, threw himself by a bold and 
active movement under the tree; and clinging by tho 
broken boughs, by a succession of desperate struggles 
succeeded iuvcaining a position on the other side of the 
female, where the thick part of the trunk afforded a surer 
footing. He then gradually drew the motionless form 
towards him, and taking it in his arms, bore it to a 
small distance from the river> and laid it on tlie grasi^ 
glistening with the white frost. In the meantime we 
hail all succeeded in crossing the bridge safely; and tlie 
men finding themselves on firm ground, soon recovered 
their presence of mind and courage, and were ready fof 
action. There was no time to l)c lost. The spot which 
we had to reach was less than a quarter of a mile distant, 
and we were all eager to move forward. But what was 
to be done with the lifeless female T Young Bere.-»ford 
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hwi been oidoaTouring io restore warmth by chafing 
the bands of the inanimate body, hut without success. 
It seemed sa dangerous to leave it on the cold ground, 
should life be not quite extinct, oa to bear it us. 
But Vision ^va8 necessary; and, yielding to the en¬ 
treaties of Uerosford, whose interest in the inanimate 
form seemed overpowering, we hastily agreed that he 
should bear the body with us, while I advanced before, 
being beat aequaintcrl with the locality, bis two Mends 
following close after me. In this order we approached 
the spot where our new neighbour had raised Lis homely 
dwelling. • * «- 

All ^is time Beresford had not spoken a word. 1 
found him, as 1 passed, stationed close to the door. 
There was a light outside the hut now, as some of the 
party had kindled a fire in front of it, which throw its 
glare around for a considerable distance. All our party 
now assembled together; and it was agreed that we 
should keep watch round the place during the night, 
and that at daybreak w'e should go in search of our 
neighbour. We made a diligent examination of the 
parts about, as we conjectured that the bushrangers 
might have bound and gagged him, and left him at a 
distance from the hut; but we could find no traces of 
him or of them. With one accord I was chosen the 
leader of the present expedition, os being the oldest 
settler, and the one be.st acquainted with the bush. I 
had mustered my party with the view of allotting to 
them their different stations, when a cry from the hut 
arrested our attention, and young Beresfoiricame running 
to us, and ciying out,--■ 

“ She is saved ! She is saved ! She is alive ! She is 
breathing !—And now," said he, “ for her father; that’s 
the next thing to attend to. It's tho first inquiry she 
will make when she recovers her senses, and if she 
should suspect the worst, the consequences in her present 
state I am sure would be instantly fatal.” 

“That is our object,” said 1 ; “we must find the poor 
fellow. And now let us make our arrangements. There 
are twelve of us; I dare say wc arc strong enough to 
cope with the other party; for wc have the right on our 
side, and that is a tower of strength. I propose that at 
break of day we should remove this family to my cot- 
toge. In the mean time it is necessary that we should 
prepare ourselves for bushing it, for some days perhars 
Let four men go to my cottage, and procure all the 
necessaries that we shall want, and don’t forget the 
kangaroo rugs, for the nights arc cold, and we shall need 
them.” 

“ Don’t forget some brandy,” said one. 

“Nor the tea and sugar,” said another; “there’s 
nothing like a cup of tea in the bush ; it's more re- 
fireshing than all the spirits in the world." 

“ Bring plenty of pannikins,” said a third; “one apiece 
will not be in the way.” 

“ Take care to bring plenty of rice,” said I; “it lies in 
a small compass, and is more handy for the bush than 
flour; but tell them at home to make as many small 
dampers as we can carry; and bring away all the baked 
bread in the house. My men will help you to carry the 
things.” 

“ How are your wwder-homs 1” said young Beresford, 

“ Plenty of powder, but little shot.” 

“ Ask for the bag of slugs and the little bag of balls 
that hang by my bed’s head,” said I; “ and bring a dozen 
or two of Sparc flints with you—and anything else that 
you think will be useful.”. 

“Would it not be well,” said one, “to give notice to 
tlie ma^trates 1” 

“Ei^t,” said I; “ w’ho will volunteer to go over the 
plain ^is dark night, and tell the one farthest ofFi” 

" That will I do,” said a spirited young fellow; “ I 
know every inch of the way; if I meet with anything, 

I will fire oflT my piece.” 

“You can tell one of my servants to apprise the other 
magistrate of this night’s work, as his house is in a line 
flrom my cottage. If he is at home, he will be with us 


daylight, youjnoy depend on it; for he ,ia young, 
and has no wife nor ohild, and he likes these eiEpeditions, 
It may be useful, too, to have a magistrate am<ni|( us to 
sanction our proceedings, so ask him to come vriUt us, 
and say that we should be obliged to him if ^ would 
bo our leader; and you may as well sayUiat no one 
could do it BO well as himself. There’s nothing like 
Ijeing civil, and we all like to be flattered a hit. Who 
knows what it is o'clock 1” 

“ Not eleven yet.” 

“ Then we have the whole night before us.” 

“And so have'the bushrangers; they may get well 
away before morning." 

“ No,” paid another; “ it is impossible to travel fast 
on a ni^t so dark as this. Let us have daylight before 
us and get well on their tracks, and they can’t escape 
ua” 

“ Shall we try the dogs after them 1” 

“No; the kangaroo dogs are of no use as blood¬ 
hounds ; they will track those they are used to for any 
distance, bnt they don’t understand being set to track 
strangers. But we must take some dogs with us, for wc 
shall wmit to pull more than one kangaroo for our 
dinners before we have done, I’m thinking.” 

" Here is one to begin with,” said I, as I felt a cold 
nose thrust into my hand. “ Hector and Ply are growing 
old now, but hero’s one of their breed, and here’s 
another. They have found me out, you see. Now let 
some one get two more, so that the four may not all 
belong to one party, in case of being separated. Shall 
we take any horses ] I have three in the stable, and 
four more in the bush that are sure to come for their 
com in the morning. Perhaps they’re in the open 
stable now, for they often come up and get under sbcltor 
when the nights ai’e wet or cold.” 

11 was agreed that four of the party should be mounted, 
to act as scouts ; but as it was likely that the marauders 
would choose the moat iniicccssibie paths, where a horse¬ 
man would be taken at great disadvantage, it was 
thought best that the rest of the party should be on 
foot. 

“ Take another horse, as a pack-horse,” said one, “ to 
caiTy our provisions, and let one of your men lead 
him.” 

“A bright thought!” said I, “and now I think we 
shall be well prepared for the bush : so I recommend all 
to sleep as much as they can till daylight, tlmt we may 
be the fresher for the work.” 

“ Oh, never mind sleep; we are too much excited to 
sleep to-night; but let us have some supper.” 

“ Will yon come to my cottage, or stay here?” 

“ Oh, stay here; we will not leave the poor woman 
to-night; no, we’ll sup here, and make a bush night of 
it to begin with; but it’s terribly cold. There,” said 
the speaker, throwing a heavy log on the fire, which 
made the sparks fly up like a fire-work; “ there’s some 
food for you ; and there’s another and another. By 
Oeorge, we'll Irave a jolly fire, and make a merry night 
of it. 1 ‘say, how’s the young woman ?” 

Beresford required no fur&er hint than these words; 
looking at me, I gave him a nod, and he disappeared in 
an instant. He tapped gently at the door or the hut, 
and returning to us immediately, whispered to me— 

“She lives! she has not spoken; but she sleeps." 

“ Good,” said I; “ and now do you sleep too; W'e 
shall want all your strength to-morrow.” 

He smiled, and shook his head-^“I will never sleep," 
said he, “till 1 liavefound her father." 

“ I do not doubt,” said I, “ that yon will spare no ex¬ 
ertion to recover him; and now let us try to get some 
information about this sad aflhir. Is the mother cool 
enough to tell us her story t It would be a help to us to 
know something of the character and numbers of the 
party who attacked the hut. We should not lose any 
time by it, os it would be useless to start in pursuit of 
the bushrangers till daylight. See if the poor ladjr oan 
leave her daughter for a while; the surgeon can sit by 
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lior while the me&er is away; and ve^mgbt to know- 
all thep^hnlan ae well aa !^e eon tell them.” 

Bereefoid went to the hut, and pieamitly returned 
irith Mift. Moaa, from whom we were hi^py to learn 
tliat her'^ghter atill breathed and slept. We placed 
the afflicted lady on a log of wood before our buw-dre, 
and our sentinels being planted in suitable places, to 
pinrd against surprise, she desovibed the attack in the 
folio-wing terms:— 

“ I hardly know where to begin:—I have very little to 
tell. It all seems now to have passed in a moment. 
Wc were sitting round the fire, 1 and my husband, and 
mv poor Lucy and the two children. Since we came 
up here, my husband always used to keep his gun in 
Lis hand, or else close by him, ready for use, for our 
greatest horror was these bushrangers, and I don’t know 
really whether I was most frightened to see him always 
canying eternal gun about with him, or to see him 
without it j though it would have been but little pro¬ 
tection against so many! Perhaps it’s all for the l>est. 
If he had fired, and killed one of them, it might have 
exasperated them, and they might have done worse. 
Well, we were assembled round the fire, as 1 said, and 
my husband was particularly cheerful; he was sitting 
ill the comer close to the window, with his gun leaning 
.igainst the wall close to his hand, when he got up 
tu close the shutter on the other side, as the wind 
was chilly. 

“It seems that wo had been watched all the evening, 
.mil I suspect one of our men (we have only one man 
besides the shepherd) was a spy on us, for my husband 
bad left the comer where his gun was, only for a moment, 
when a man in a kangaroo jacket rushed into the room, 
and got between my husband and his weapon, which he 
sclml hold of, and pointing his own gun at my husband, 
commanded him to throw up his hiwds over his head, 
or he would fire. 

“ We were all in a cluster together, and my husband 
fearing, I dare say, that we might be wounded or killed, 
hcLl up his arms. On this the bushranger threw his 
gun over his arm; but my husband in an instant rushed 
at him, and clasped him round the liody. In the 
struj^lc, the bushranger’s gun went off. But in the 
meantime more bushrangers had come; two of them 
immediately seized my husband from liehind, and the 
iii-st struck him over the head with the end of his gun, 
which I think stunned him for a time. They then 
bound him tightly hand to foot, and at the same time, 
two of them held me and bound me also, ami another 
man took hold of the children. Looking round, 1 
missed Lucy, and guessed that she had escaped from 
the hack window of her little bedroom. God help her! 

I ha.rdly know whether to wish she may be restored 
to life and consciousness or not. But God's will be 
done ! 

“Well, gentlemen, when they had bound my husband, 
they asked him where he had put his money; for being 
new settlers, ub had been so imprudent as to bring 
nearly a thousand dollars with us, besides a little plate, 
and onr watches, and other articles of value, of which, 
no doubt, the bushrangers had information. My poor 
husband was scarcely recovered from the stunning blow 
of the bushranger’s gun, but he declai-ed that we had no 
money; that we were ]^r settlers, and had nothing 
with us but a few necessaries, such as flour and tea and 
sugar. 

“ The man who had first pointed his gun at him, now 
placed it close to his head, and swore most horribly that 
jf he did not instantly tell him where the money was 
hid, he would blow out his brains. This man seemed 
to 1)6 the leader. 

“ I Money,’ said he, ‘ we will have; we know you hove 
got it, so tell ns where it is, ori—and here he swore a 
dreadful oath—‘you shall have the contents of this 
ha^^l through your brains.' 

‘ L was held by two men, who had tied a handkerchief 
over my mouA, and it was in vain that I struggled to 


t loose. The bushrwger put his-finger on the lock of 
is gun, and I heard a click; I knew well what tlmt 
click meant. In another instant I expected to behold 
my poor husband’s head shattered to pieces. With a 
desperate strength, which nothing but despair could 
have lent to me, 1 loosened one arm, amd tearing the 
hmidkerohief from my mouth, I exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! tell 
them, tell them! For God’s sake tell them!—life is 
better than money ... ’ ^ 

“ ‘Oh—ho !’ said the leader, ‘so there is money after 
all. Then I think I'll find a way to get it. Here,* he 
said to one of the men. ‘ put your musket close to this 
gentleman’s head; that’s right—now cock it—now put 
your finger on the trigger, and if he offers to cry out— 
fire ! And now for the lady. J ust put the handkerchief 
over her mouth again, and this time take care she 
doesn’t get it off agaiu; a woman can’t hold her tongue 
though her husband's brains may lie blown out from her 
talking. In the mean time, ma’am,’ sait^ ho, wHh a 
sort of mock politeness, ‘ I’ll trouble you to walk into 
the inner room. 1 should not like to shock a lady’s 
nerves, nor a gentleman's neither, ivith what is usual in 
these cases.’ 

" ‘ 1 -will not move,’ said I, horrified at his -words. ' I 
will not move; 1 will not leave my husband and my 
children. Kill me, if you wdll, but here 1 will stay.’ 

‘ By no means,’ said the mocking bushranger; ‘we 
never wish to kill anybody if wc can help it, that’s not 
our game; but if you will not walk, you must be 
carried.’ 

“ The two men who held mo then lifted mo up in an 
instant, and carriwl me into tlie bedroom, where they 
threw mo on the laid. 

“ ‘ Now,' said the leader, ‘ is the Imly put comfortably 
to bed?’ 

“ ‘ Ay, ay,’ said the man -who held me down ; ‘ wo’ve 
got her tight enough.' 

“ ‘ You see,’ he said to my husband, for I could hear 
him speak plainly, as the two rooms are separated only 
by the log x>artition, ‘ you see how things are; you had 
Ijctter tell at once, before yro proceed to further extre¬ 
mities.’ 

“ Extreme terror and faintness had kept me silent till 
this moment, but now fear for iny husband and my chil¬ 
dren, aa well as the horror of ray own condition, over¬ 
came all other feelings, and I cried out, ‘ I’ll tell, I'll 
tell. Don’t fire. Take up the stone liefore the hearth— 
the money is there.’ 

“ The leader immediately desired some one outside to 
bring a strong stake to lift up the stone, telling him to 
be quick, for they bad no time to lose, a.s they had far 
to travel before morning. Then I heard them remove 
the stone, and the dollars chinked as the man pulled 
out the bag and threw it on the floor. Tlio sight of the 
heavy bag, and the sound of the money, 1 fancy, put the 
party in good humour, for the men who held me relaxed 
their hold, and one left, telling the other not to lose sight 
of me. 

“ Pi-escntly I heard the leader sai’— 

“ ‘ Whore’s the young girl I’ 

' “ No one seemed to know. 

“ ‘ By-,’ said he, ‘ the young hussy has escaped, 

and she will give the alarm. Be quick, my men, quick— 
quick; leave nothing behind that you can carry away— 
blankets, sheets, clothes—everything. We shall -w'ant 
them when we get to the lake. It's a pity, though, that 
the girl has escaped. She will set her father free, ami 
that may be awkward for us. Stay; we’il take him with 
us, and then he can’t give any information about us.’ 

“ ‘ To shoot him is the shortest way,’ said one. 

“ ‘ Hong him,' said another. ' Chuck him into the 
river, and there he’ll be snug till someliody finds him.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t stand talking alsiut it,’ said a third; ‘ shoot¬ 
ing him would give the alarm, and throwing him into 
the river is unneeessaiy trouble. Just lend me a bit of 
cord, or a silk handkerchief, and JH warrant Wll be 
quiet enough after.’ 
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" I eoi^ectiired he was abont to atnuagte xnjr helpless 
hushukd, for I heard the leader say-— 

“ ‘ Stop !—no murder, if ve can help it. We can do 
that with him at any time, if his living is hkely to haian 
m For the presen^ we will take him.whh us. Lotoe 
his legs, and bind his anas behind Ids back. And now, 
let ns be off. But first let us make the Itffly safe.’ 

" I was taken accordingly into the Htting-room and 
then tlmy bound me fast, and left mo as you found ma 
My hnsband had been silent all this time, with the object, 
no doubt, which he carried Into effect when he was re¬ 
moved outside the hut. When he fonnd himself on the 
outside, where his voice could be heard, he immediately 
set up a loud shout for help, that made the woods ring; 
he was answered by screams near the river, which pro¬ 
ceeded, I do not doubt, from Lucy. My husband’s mies 
were instantly silenced. 

"' Gag him I ’ cried out a voice. 

“' Let us knock that young vixen on the head before 
we go,’ said another voice; ‘ she will ronse the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and our plan will l)e defeated.’ 

“ ‘ It’s too late,’ said the leader; ‘ the alarm is given 
already. It would do us no good to put the girl out of 
the way now; wo should only lose time; we must be 
quick, and place a good distance between us, before we 
can be pureued. We shall gain a march, for we cannot 
be tracked till daylight; but we can travel all night, 
and so get well a-head.’ 

“ With that they left me, threatening me arid my chil¬ 
dren with instant death if I uttered the lea.st sound of 
alarm. I think I must have tainted; for 1 remember 
nothing more, till 1 was aroused by the door of the hut 
being burst open, which the bushrangers, 1 suppose, 
before they loft, bad fastened on the outside.” 

“ How many in number,” said I, “ do you think they 
werel” 

“ ‘ I cannot tell; I think there must have been eight 
or ten et one time in the but; at the same time, 1 heard 
the voices of some outside. All those whom 1 saw were 
armed with a gun of some sort. They were very wild- 
looking ; the loader had on a kangaroo-skin jacket, and 
he di(l not look verj' ferocious, but ho was very deter¬ 
mined.” 

" It was your husband's and your daiigbter's cries,” 
said 1, “ that we heard on the other side of the river; 
and it is plain, from your story, that your daughter en¬ 
deavoured to cross the river for help, but was terrified 
by the roar of the waters and the difficulty of the' pas¬ 
sage, and that, overcome with exhaustion, she fell into 
the fit on the trunk of the tree in which we found her. 
Let that fortunate escape,” added I, “ inspire you with 
the hope that we may be successful in finding your 
hnsband uniiyured.” 

The lady then returned to her daughter; and our 
companions, who had gone on their several missions, 
having returned, we passed the remainder of the night 
by the fire, planning our next day’s expedition, and 
giving and receiving mjitual information on tlie best 
course to be pursued, and the likeliest track of the bush¬ 
rangers. 


■IBS 

SHEPHERD OP THE GIANT MOUNTAIN8.‘ 
From (he Oerman of Fouqv^. 

BV B. H. 

Lovs ye to listen to a goodly tale, 

Full of simplicitv, yet full of marvel. 

Brightness, and beauty, like the days of oldl 
Then follow me. 

Back through fuB many a hoary century ! 

Corns to the Giant Mountains, 

Wht£h separate Silesia ftom Bohemia — 


(1) See Engraving, p. 289. 


Zleep in th« dd^put (ffttts&r 

Just at the hour whMi Ere her dewy■mKBtk> *: 

Streaked with a fijsw fitbit Itoes (If sunny gold. 

Spreads for^ admenishing to sweet repose I # 

But in the moontsintwoods « 

The shepfaeirdB resan la ,ta^T to and fro. 

Gaze iqnrard fituftdly, and, if a sound 
JReave tlm jmy jolpu^'abdvddike rustling wings, 

Dive underfiiu^^khd r^; anAmusmur hoarsely, 

“ The griffisl getSa I Clod defend us!” 

One only of their banA, 

A tall slight ynuth^Wdlh WBsing locks, and fadb 
In its smooth freshness weljtnlgh maidenly. 

Site, seemingly untro«biedk on the Inrow 
Of a green eminence, noi<' steeped in light 
Bj^the red glory of the sisXIng eun, 

And plays upon his pip^ ... 

And sings full mat^ a caaolem verse between. 

Sweet, sweet, their meMy f. 

Then wrath was mingled with the anxious fear 
Of the old cowherd Hans, and thus he spake:— 

“ Nay, Gottsche,” (thuajt wad the peasants’ manner 
To call that graceful youth antid his friends, 

Though GotteuhaBi was the name he truly bore)— 

“ Nay, Gottsche, trillest thou the merry pipe 
And singest, like a gay unreasoning bird, 

I’the midst of such great peril 

Young Qottechalk nodded with a friendly smile, 

And still pursued'liig strain. . 

Ill-pleased, the old man shook his reverend head 
And greatly marvelled. “ Well,” he said at length, 
And, as he spake, clombc upwards to the youth; 

“ Well, well, the peril's over for to-day; 

The griffin’s in her nest, and there she feeds 
A brood of growing griffins like herself,' 

Who shall, in days to come, be our destruction.” 
Herewith the giirrulous old man began 
A piteous tale of plunder and distress, 

Reckoning the numbers of the monster’s prey. 

“ I too,” young Gotteehalk, with a nod, replied— 

" I, too, have lost the fairest of my flock; 

Six of my lambs the ravening beast hath seized.” 

HAXS. 

And there he sits and trifles witli his pipe. 

As though ’twerc nothing ! Nay, Imt tell me, Gottsche. 
What, thiukest thou, will be the end of this t 

GOTT.SCIIAIK. 

I know not, good old Hans; in truth, I know not: 

I prithee, lot mo play ! 

HANS. 

Nay, thou must hear me: 

I’ll picture thee the fashion of the end: 

I see each step in detail to a hair. 

First, one by one, it will devour our flocks, 

Sheep, oxen, calves, and lambs; when none arc left 
Of all the herds, then comes the herdsnAm’s turn I 
Ay, even now. I’ve watched it through the clouds, 

If suddenly a man hath come in sight. 

Roll hungrily its cursed and gTbating eyes 
As if impatient for its prey. 

aoriscBALK. 

Fear nothing. 

Thou good lean Hans, ’twill make no meal of thee. 
BANS. 

Jest on. But who can say? All things are relished 
When hunger's in extremity. There’s no help— 

That which we cannot cure, we needs must bear. 

GOirSOHAlK. 

Ah, mine old friend, I think with thee entirely; 

Could we but bring the griffin where a band 
t)f vimrous shepherds like myself might greet her. 

And Imttle with her on the firm free ground, 

Methinks her appetite were soon appeased. 
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Bttt lightninf-lfl* gha' 

Put of tl* lo&y ^ »od gmgM ber.ut^. 

And Ughtoiiig'like i» bgick Agaiik Hovnowt 
Tlvcie’8 1® be done. - 

■ I ktfoir it, Qottselie, 

And for this cause I mowMt 

« - ooMSo^fig. 

l^ycause 
I play and sing. ' -, -r 

But %>a it profit thee 1 

eOTT^|RAl.X. 

A nd do thy lamenlationlk profit thee 1 * 

y ow, hold thy peace, and hearken for a space; 

I’D sing thee a fair strain I made but new. 

“ O fir-tree I 0 fir-tree 1 

Thou wear’it a noble mien, 

Green aft thoii in the aummer, 

And in the ^ter green I" 

BANS. 

liight sweetly made! Come, come, ’tls an old song; 
I sang it when no higher than thy knee. 

. OOTTSOUALK. 

Nay, hear mo out. Somewhat that Is not old 
I \f added to the straiiu The fir-tree answers : 

" O shepherd I 0 shepherd I 
Green mast I e\ ei be, 

For in summer and In winter 
The same sweet light I see '* 

“ O.flr-lrce' O flr-frec! 

Now name to me tliy light I 
My heart is like ihy branches. 

For ever green and bright. 

Like the heath upon the mountain, 

Or the May-dew soft and sheen— 

O fir-tree I O fir-tree 1 
Speak, why art thou so green I" 

The tree noAV answers for the second time : 

Attend, now comes the beauty of my lay. 

“ O shepherd I O sliepherd I 
A vision passed me by, 

Fair as the youthful morning 
111 eloudless radianey. 

Fragile as spiiiig-slde willows, 

Slight as my tir-stcm high, 

Soft as the ri\ er-llly, 

Voung as a butterfly 

H.INS, 

Molhinks thou speakest of the dukeV fair daughter 
IVlio trod of late our woodland fiuors; at least 
Her image rises up before mine eyes. 

Clearly and brightly, while thou sing'st. go on, 

For the lay pleases me. 

OOTTSCHAbK. 

" The vision is a maiden 
Of high and noble blood, 

With squires and ladies round her, 

And all of gladsome mood. 

For this mg mood is gladsome, 

My boughs are green with hope, 

Because she will come back a^n 
When the first violets ope!'^ 

HANS. 

True for the violets; but, alas, dear fir-tree. 

The griffin’s hovenng shape will scare her hence. 

OOTTSOBAIK. 

" O fir-tree I O fir-tree 1 
Bold are we both, 1 ween; 

The self-same hope hath made us 
For ever firesh and green I" 

BANS. 

What says the fir-tree now 1 

oonsoHAvn. 

' The lay is ended. 


Bills. 

Ah, gentle shepherd, that is well for thee. 


Why? 


oorrsoHAiiB. 


BANS. 


For, methinks the tree could only say, 

“ 0 shepherd! O shepherd I” ^ 

1 cannot fashion thee the phrase in rhyme, ' 

But thua, in simple prose, the tree must answer: 

•• O shepherd, thou art crazy! Sing of hope. 

And, in the same breath, name tlio duke’s fair daughter i 
Why, her next visit to our wood-, will quench 
The last faint spark of reason in thy brain. 

Alj, Qottache, 1 must laugh at thee' Poor Oottschc!" 
Hcar’st thou, thus speaks the tree. 

OOVTSOHAbK. 

Nay, I can give the fir-tree leave to laugh, 

If he desire it; ’tis the same to me. 

A fair gooti night, old Hans. 

And blithely sprang he homewards down the mountain. 
Awliilo the old man stood, and shook his head. 

And gazed upon him, murmuring to himself, 

“ Young blood—mad thoughts! The proverb is a true 
one'” 

II. 

A herald winds his clarion in the wowls. 

And (Jottschalk, who beholds him from afar. 

And loves to look njwn all noble sighfs. 

And loves to listen to all novel tidings, 
liCaps, lightly as a bird, from crag to crag, 

Till, standing in the valley, lie salutes 

The stranger courteously. Bight giwefiil seemed 

Tlio agile shepherd in the herald’s eyes; 

Reining ids snow white steed, which proudly wore 

Its broidcred housings as a rotie of honour, 

hlc answered graciously. Then Uottsclialk sx>ake: 

" O gentle herald. 

Fain would I ask thee, if I fitly may, ^ 

On w'hat fair errand thou art hither sent.?” * 

Then smiled the herald, stroked his sable board. 

And answered thus. 

“ I bring a message, friendly sbcplierd youth. 

To all the k nigh Is and lords ot mountain castles, 

By wliicli, if such lie God’s good w’il), shall come 
Deliverance to yon dwellers in the vale. ” 

" Maj I not hoar this message 

“ Bc.idily 

I’the cars of all the world I must proelaini it.” 

Herewith upon his golden horn he blew 
A blast reverberant, and with mighty voice 
Challengeil the forest-echoes in these words : 

“ Greetings and favour from our hml the duke 
To eveiy Christian dweller in the land ' 

Whereas ’tis known to many, that for long 
A monstrous griffin hath devoured the flocks 
And sc-ared tlic tremlding shepherds, unopposed 
Spreading its devastation o’er the plains; 

< >ur gracious master, to the valiant man 

Who siiull subdue and slay this hideous monster, 

Offern, as pri/c and pledge of victory. 

The hand of Adiltrude, his only daughter, 

(So peerless in her beauty and her grace. 

Fp, warriors, to the fight 1 Arm, heroes, arm 1” 

Again the trumpet pours its echoing note.; 

The herald turns to ride upon his way; 

But Qottsclialk steps, with flashing eyes, before him, 
And speaks: 

“ What I was thy message only to the knights? 

Nay, it liath wider span—its terms embrace 
Each Christian dweller in the laud!” 

" ’Tis true, 

.Shepherd, ’tis true ; yet only by a knight 
Could such a deed of marvel be achieved. 

Go to thy flocks, and guard them from tho griffin t” 
lie a'cnt his way, and Gottsehalk sought his flocks. 
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Uusing, and bcedlcNs of the fleecy ti'casure. 

So that his mates sciu'ce recognised the youth, 

Who made but now the mountain-woods resound 
With the blithe music of his careless songs; 

And, stranger even than this, from time to time 
The clear eyes'of the silent youth would flwli 
As with the pride and joy of victory! 

III. 

“ Where’s Qottsche, to make music for the dance. 

And join its mazes in his gladsome manner 1” 

Thus cry the maidens—thus the shepherds cry— 

In vain 1 

Far through the twilight's late and deepening shadows 
The youth had wandered forth; 

Through the most trackless chasms of the mountain, 
Where never yet the foot of man hath been. 

He boldly climbs; before, with heavy wings. 

Slowly, half-wearied with the weight she carries, 

And heedless of the youth’s pursuing steps. 

Bushes the griffin. Oottschalk plants his foot 
Softly, scarce audibly, and holds his breath. 

Watching, with wary ever-restless eyes. 

The progress of his deva.stating foe. 

The griffin stoops—doubtless her nest is here. 

In the tali branches of you monstrous oak. 

Right on the toAvering cliff’s most lofty crest. 

Ha ! hark how suddenly the ancient brauches 
Do stir and rustic 

Hark to that shrill and hissing sound, an<l sec 
How from the lenve.s a group of scaly throats, 

With various hues all hideous in their brightness. 
Stretch forth to meet their booty-laden mother, 

Who hisses her shrill answer of grim joy. 

And now begins the banquet (close at hand 
The shepheid, peering from his giddy height, 

Looks sheer upon the horrors of the nest); 

Now do the bones of strangled oxen crack 
Like dry boughs smitten with the axe, and now 
The greedy griffin-brood break off their revel 
To^inarrel for the dainties; curl and tAA'ist 
Their ghastly necks in many a iilthy knot. 

Biting each other, and with barl>&d ckvAvs 
Clutching and griping at each other’s throats. 

The aged griffin, barbarous peace maker. 

Lashes her angry children with her ivings; 

Wild howl the savage brood, and then again 
Renew their feasting, fight, and howl again. 

While, from the oak's tall stem. 

Gushes a hideous stream of mingled blood 
Prom strife and banquet poured—from slain and sla)-er. 
Reeling with horror, Qottsche well-nigh sank 
From his tall crag, but manned himself, and grasped 
The side, and Urnily stood; and having seoii 
All that ho sought, with slow and cautious slcjis 
Cloml)o downwards unporceived, and paused once more, 
Bafe for the present, in the peaceful vale. 

• IV. 

Now, Avith his herdsman’s staff, iron-tipped, and sharp¬ 
ened 

Like a good battle-axe, upon his shoulder, 

Gottschalk sots forth upon his dreary way, 

Beneath the burning noon, 

"When, as ho knows, the monster leaves her nest, 

And seeks her prey amid the distant plains. 

By scattered boughs and fragmentaiy rocks, 

And many another sign which his quick eye 
Had noted heedfully, he finds his path : 

The mountain-desolation deepened round him. 

And he must press through many a narrowing patis 
Where youth’s slight form and swift dexterity 
Can scarce avail to save him. Torrents there 
Rush on with wii^ lamenting sounds, and pines 
Groan in the howling tempest. Nature seems 
To cry with an articulate voice, “ Back, back. 

Thou hapless shepherd of the gladsome heart I 


Back, or thy doom is fixed, for ever fixed ! 

Thou diest alone amid the dreary mountains, 

And thy poor body finds not even a tomb I" 

His young and buoyant heart did well-nigh sink ; 
Bnt then he took his pipe, true friend and faithful, 
Which never left his side, and drew therefrom 
Sounds of blithe melody, and song this lay : 

“ When weary shepherds lie asleep 
Beneath the noonday's sultry sky, 

Then Gottschalk leaves his harmless sheep, 

And seeks the mount^ns wild and higli. 

' O shepherd youth, where wouldst thou pot 
0 daring heart, thy pride must fhU I’ 

' Nay.Tslcepers, nay, ye must not know; 

My secret is above yon all.’ ” 

Soft OB the murmurs of a whimpered tale 
Dies.the pipe’s lingering echo,^ntly, gently. 

And in the shepherd's heaxt 
There woke a light benign. 

And airily he trod, as if on wings. 

’Twas but a transient courage, for not yet 
Hath he the rightful source of strength explored ; 
Once more dark shadows fall upon his soul, 

And terror creejm along his quaking limbs; 

Then he kneeled down beside a mossy stone 
Reverently, as though it Averc the holy altar 
Within the village-church; 

And to the music of a murmured hymn 
The shepherd lifted up his voice and prayed: 

" 0 dear and gracious God 1 Thine eye is on me; 
Thou seest I seek no evil. I am bent 
To slay the monsters which dcA'our our flocks; 

And this I seek, to serve my laAvful prince. 

And save my friends and fellow-countrymen. 

Why Bufferest Thou my soul to grow so dark ? 
Thou know’st the deepest secrets of my breast; 
Thou know'st my heari is set on somcAvhat more. 
Somewhat most glorious. Ah I is this a sin 1 
Now. if it bo a sin, release me from it! 

Withhold from me that peerless prize; reserve it 
To grace another and a better man ! 

Only vouchsafe me victory in Thy strength. 

To bless our groaning land; 

Or, if that may not be, vouchsafe me death !" 

A voice gave answer in his heart, and said, 

‘ Go forward in thine innocence, and fear not!" 

^ To he ronduded m mir ntH.) 


rOPULAB YEAR-BOOK. 

iWartfi. 

This was the first month of the ancient year. Ro¬ 
mulus so placed it in his kalcndar, and the IlebreAis i 
began their ecclesiastical or sacred year about this time, ; 
in obedience to the divine command. In France, March ; 
Avas generally reckoned the first month, until 1664; and ; 
it retained that precedence, in various legal points, in \ 
this country, even until 1762. The Itomans named it i 
after Mars, the god of war, in honour of their first mo¬ 
narch, " the reputed son ” of that deity, and also, as 
some suppose, “from the fierce and blustering winds 
generally prevalent at its commencement.” By the 
Saxons, March was called Tlyld-monath, or the stormy 
month; Lenct-monath, or the lengthening month, be¬ 
cause the days now begin to be longer than the nights; 
and JRhede or Rhethe-monath, a term derived either ftom 
one of their idols named Rheda, to whom sacrifices were 
offered in March, or from Reed, the Saxon word for 
council, because at this season the gothic tribes usually 
undertook their wars and expeditions. 

March is represented os a man of a tawny colour and 
fierce aspect, with a helmet on his h($ul, leaning on a 
spade, bolding almond blossoms and scions in his left 
hand, with a basket of seeds bn his arm, and in his right 
hand the sign otArke, or the Ram^ which the sun 
enters on the 20th of this month, thereby denoting the 
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Mgmented power of the sun's rays, which in ancient 
hieroglyphics were expressed by the horns of animals.” 
The above portrait is drawn by Mr. Brady. Onr great 
poet Spenser has sketched a rather different one. He 
isays;— ' ■ 

“ sturdy March with brow* thll tternly bent, 

And armed atrongly, rode upoh a ram, 

The same which over Henespontiis swam; 

Yet in Ms hand a spade he alao hent,(l> 

And in a bag aU sorts of seeds ysame, (I) 

Which on the earth he strewed as he went, 

And fill'd her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment.” 

Tliis month is characterized by the severity of its 
chilling blasts, which, however unpleasant to the aged 
and the invalid, arc necessary to dry up the superabun¬ 
dant moisture caused by the snow, rains, and thaws, of 
Fcbniary, and so prepare the soil for the labours of the 
husbandman, and the genial influence of the sunshine 
and showers of spring. The importance of this being a 
dry season is express^ in the old proverb:— 

“ A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ranaom.” 

Another adage aflirms, that this month " comes in like 
a lion and goes out like a lambin other words, that in 
tlie early part of March the weather is rough and stormy, 
but mild and soft towards its close. March, however, ex¬ 
hibits more of the temper of the lion than the lamb, as, 
although the sun has now acquired so much power that 
on a fine day we often feel the cheering warmth of spring, 
mild and pleasant weather is seldom of long continuance. 

Tlie animal creation is now all alive and active. The 
throstle sings from the beginning of the month, and 
blends bis notes wdth those of the lark, blackbird, and 
golden-crested wren : the pheasant crows: the ring-dove 
coos : the goose, hen, and pigeon set, and the duck and 
turkey lay: crow's, rooks, and hedge-sparrows are all 
busied in building or rcpaiiing their nests. Of rooks it 
has been remarked, “ liiglily amusing it is to observe the 
tricks and artifices of the thievish tribe, some to defend, 
and others to plunder, the materials of their new habita¬ 
tions. These birds arc accused of doing much injury to 
the fanner, by plucking up the young com and other 
springing vegetables j but some think this mischief 
fully repaid by their diligence in picking up the grubs 
of various insects, whieh, if suffered to grow to maturity, 
would occasion much greater damage. For this purpose 
they arc frequently seen following the plough, or settling 
in flocks on newly turned up lands.” In the course of 
March, the winter birds of passage, as the field-&re, red¬ 
wing, thnish, and woodcock, begin to leave our shores, 
for Norway, Sweden, and other northern regions. The 
reason why these travellers quit the North of Europe in 
winter, is clearly to escape the severity of the frost ; but 
why at the approach of spring they should retire to their 
native haunts is not so casuy assigned. It cannot be 
scarcity of food, for if they can subsist in this country 
during the winter, they surely may fifre sumptuously 
during the summer; neitlier can their departure be oc¬ 
casioned by a dislike to w'armlh, for the season when 
they migrate is by no means so hot as the Lapland sum¬ 
mer. It is wcH known that the crane, stork, and 
other birds, which were formerly natives of England, 
have left it as cultivation and population have extended, 
and possibly the same cau'te forbids the red-wing, thrush, 
and fieldfare, Ac., which are naturally of a timid and re¬ 
tired disposition, to make choice of it as a place of 
sufficient security for breeding and incubation. Their 
loss is supplied by the bunting, red-spatrow, rad-legg^ 
sea-mew, stone curlew, chiff-chaff, ana wheatear, vmich 
now visit us. Young lambs, most of which are yeaned 
in this month, come tottering forth in mild weather, 
o^es, newts, and lizards, which during winter lay tor¬ 
pid, now’ begin to appear. Frogs rise from the bottom 
of ponds and ditches, in large numbers; at first they 
only peep occasionally above the surfiice of the water, 
M soon as they begin to couple, they wax bolder, 
(V) Seised. (3) Collected together. 


and croak vociferously in chorus. Their eggs have been 
compared to a mass of Jelly filled yflth little black simts. 
Smells or sparlings run up the rivers in order to spawn. 
Of the insect irilte, gnats are now numorous; beetles 
and lady-birds appear, as do also the " humming-bird 
sphynx,” and "march moth,” and the “sulphur,” 
" orange-under-wing," and ‘‘light-under-Vring,” butt<w- 
flies. Bats shew themselves about tho close of this 
month, and bees venture out of their hives. About the 
same period, the primrose, crocus, colandlne, violet, hy¬ 
acinth, narcissus, scarlet ranunculus, great snow-drop, 
anemone, mazeroon, daffodil and hepatica, are in beauty. 
The fields are green with the young grass, but can yet 
boast but few wild-flowers. The “ modest daisy,” how¬ 
ever, may be seen in tho dry pastures, and the glos^ 
yellow blos-soms of the pile-wort enliven the moist 
banks of ditches. The buds of most shrubs and trees 
are swelling, and tho leaves of tho elder, lilac, laurustiuns, 
bay, rose, and honeysuckle, begin to open. Firs, pines, 
and larches, are also in flower. The hazel shows its cat¬ 
kins, and the sallow, aspen, and alder-trees are in hill 
blossom. In the gardens, the cherry, apricot, peauli, and 
nectarine trees arc covered with their pink or snowy 
blossoms. The gardener prunes his trees, digs and ma¬ 
nures his beds, and sows his seeds, both in tho flower 
and kitchen garrlcu; and, as soon as the winds have suf¬ 
ficiently dried the land, the farmer “c.\ tends the exor¬ 
cise of his plough,” and begins sowing oats and barley, 
spring-wheat, flax, grasses, broom, hemp, &c. He also 
“ dresses and rolls his meadows,” and plants quicksets 
and osiers. 

Towards the end of March, tlie et/uinor. occurs, when 
day and night are of an c(|ual lengf.h all over tho globe; 
or ratlier, when the sun is an equal time above and be¬ 
low the horizon. This takes place again in Heptorober. 
The one is termed the viTiiol, and the other tho aiitutn- 
nal, equinox, at which times storms and tempests aro 
particularly tierce and frequent. 

An aide writer, before quoted, remarks, that in Bcot- 
land the three last days of March are tho subject of a 
strange and obscure poptdar stoiy, which leads the mind 
back into the earliest stage of society. These three days 
arc called the Borrowing Ihuin, Inking alleged to have 
been a loan from April to March. The idea is also pre¬ 
valent in England, where there is a proverb thus given 
by Hay in iris collection : - 

"April 

Borrows three days from Marrh, and tlicy are ill. ' 

In an ancient Itomish kiilciidar, to which frecpient re¬ 
ference is made in Brand's J‘opy/(ir A iitif/uilien, there 
is an obscure allusion to these Borrow'ing Days under 
the 31st Marcli; it is to the following effect:—“A rustic 
fable GOncerning tho nature of the month: the rustic 
names of six days whieh shall follow in April, or may be 
the last of March." The most common rhyme on this 
subject, iu Scotland, goes thus:— 

" March borrowed from April 
Three'days, and they were ill; 

The llrat o' them was wlhd and weet, 

The second n’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o' them was sic a freeze 
It froze the birds' nebs to the trees.” 

A Stirlingshire version is more dramatic, and ^ves 
the name of one of the months in nearly the original 
French:— 

" March said to Averil, 

' I use three hoggs on yonder hill; 

And if yotiH lend me dayis three. 

I'll find a way to gar them die I ’ 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

Tho second o' them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o' them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds' feet to the trees. 
lYhen the three days were past and gane. 

The silly puir hoggs cam hlrpllng hame." 

“ ^Vhat," continues tho author of " Traditions of Edin- 
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burgh,” “could have iuspirod March with so deadly a 
dcHiga againat the three aheep, is one of those profound 
questions wliich can only be solved by the cottage fire¬ 
side, ‘ between gloaming and supper-time.’ Oertes, how¬ 
ever, the three last days of March are still occasionally 
observed to be of the kind described in these rhymes— 
and that in defiance of the statute 24 Geo. 11. cap. 23. 
It is purely vain to point out to one of the sages wlio 
keep an eye upon the Borrowing Days, tliat the throe 
last daj’s of March are not now the same as they were 
before the year 1752, but in reality correspond with that 
part of the year which was once the 18th, ISlth and 20th 
of the month. ‘ Gao wa,' said one old man, to w-hoin 
w'e luvd explained this cireumstance, ‘dye think the 
Alhioutv cares for acks o’ parliament'! ’ ” * 

BILLS OF FAllE FOR MARCH. 

X. 

Boiled ehicken-s. 

A diKh of stewed oysters. ^ 

A grand sullct. 

A roasted breast or loin of veal. 

A yilgeon or ehieken pyc. 

A dish of soles or smelts. 

A disU of young rabbits. 

Custard, caimn and tart. * 

11 . 

First Cothise.—B rawn and mustard. A fresh neat’s tongue 
and udder in staffaldo. Tbree du(?ks in staffaldo. A roa.sted loin 
ofpork. A venison pasty. A steak pye. Seconp (biuRsE.—A 
side of lamb. Six teal, three larded. A lamb stone pyc. Two 
hundred of asparagus. A warden pyc. Macinated (lounders, jellies, 
gingerbread, and tarts-royal.3 

Murrh 1-1. 

March 1.—The name of St. D.vvin, the tutelary patron 
of Wale-k, and the great ornament and pattern of liia age, 
occurs on this day in tlie kalentlarof llic Church of Eng¬ 
land. He was uncle to the famous King Arthur, and 
sou of Xantus, prince of Canliganshirc. Ti-ainetl for the 
priesthood in the celebrated monastery of Bangor, he 
was early distinguished for learning and sanctity, and 
csteemcil one of the noldest and most able of the itrcaeh- 
ersof Christianity to the Britons. After his ordination 
he bec-une an asctitic; in the Isle of Wight, whome he 
removed to Meuevia, a city of I’ombrokeshirc, on the 
most western lu'omontory of Wales ; in and near which 
place he founded twelve uiouastcries. In .519, at a synod 
held at Brevy, in (lardigansliirc, to supiircss the false 
doctrines of the Pelagians, St. i.)avid confuted and si¬ 
lenced their heresy by his learning, elo(]ucnce and mi¬ 
racles. Shortly afterwards, St. Duliritiiis, arehbi.shop of 
Cacrleon, rcsignctl his see to St. David, who presided in 
it till his decease, with excnii)1ary piety. He dcpmrted 
this life in 644, at. a very advanced age, and was liuricd in 
the church of St. Andrew, from which, in9fi2, his rcl ies were 
translated witli great soiemnity to Glastonbury, togetlicr 
with a portion of tliosc of St. Steplien, the protoiuartyr. 

Of .St. David, many miracles are related. It is said 
that his l)irtli was predicted thirty ychrs before it look 
jdacc; thal. at the synod aiiove mentioned he restored a 
eliild to life; that a snow-white dove descemlml from 
heaven and sat on his shoulder, when he expoiuulcd 
Il<dy Scripture; that, on one occasion, the ground on 
which he stood rose under him till it heeamu a hill, on 
the top of which a church was subsequently Imilt; tliat 
the waters of Bath received their warnitb and healing 
qualities solely from his benediction; that an angel 
constantly attended and luinistcrcd unto him ; and that, 
when the hour of his departure was comc,“ our Loho 
Jesus Chkist vouchsafed llis Presence, to the infinite 
consolation of our holy father, who, at the sight of Him, 
exulted.” “Not only in Wales,” says a cal.holic writer, in 
1632, “but all England over, is most famous the memory 
of St. David. But in these days, the greatest part 

(1) See “ Fopulw Rhymes, a.-e. of .Scotland,” pp._38, 3.V. 

(2) The second part of “ Youth's Behaviour,” See. 166-1. 

(3) “The Family Dictionary,” &’o. 1705, 


of this solemnity consisteth in wearing a green leek, 
and it is a sufiScient theme for a zealous Welchman to 
ground a quarrel against him that doth not honour his 
cap with the like ornament that day.” The custom here 
alluded to is the theme of much facetious conversation 
in Shakspere’s Henry V., and still exists. Its origin is 
somewhat doubtfuL^ Br^y affirms that it grew out of 
the following circumstance. In the year 640, the Bri¬ 
tons, under king Cadwallader, gained a complete victory 
over the Saxons, at Hethficld Cliase, in Yorkshire; and 
St. David is considered not only to have contributed to 
this triumph by his prayers, but also by the judicious 
regulation he adopted for rendering the Britons known 
to each other, by wearing leeks in their caps, drawn 
from a garden near tlic field of conibat; while the 
Saxons, for the want of some such distinguishing mark, 
frequently mistook each other, and dealt their fury 
among themselves, almost indiscriminately slaying 
friends and enemies. King James says, in his Royal 
Apothegms, “The Welchmen, in honour of the greal. 
fight by the Black Prince of Wales, do wear leeks as 
their chosen ensign.” Owen, in his Camhriaii, Biogra¬ 
phy, suggests that “the wearing of the leek on St. 
David’s Day probably originated from the custom of 
(^ymhortha, or the neighbourly aid practised among 
farmers, which is of various kinds. In some districts of 
South Wales,” he adds, “all the neighbours of a smali 
farmer without means, appoint a day when they all 
attend to plough his land, and the like; and at such a 
time it is a custom for each individual to bring liis por¬ 
tion of leeks, to lie used in making pottage for the whole 
company; and they bring nothing else but the leeks in 
part icular for the oocasion.” “ The commemoration of (lie 
British victorj’,” says Brand, witli whose opinion we cnii- 
ctir, “appears to .all’ord the liest solution of wearing the 
leek.” 

On St. David’s Day, at Jesus College, Oxford, an 
immense silver gilt, bowl, eontaining ten gallons, the 
gift of Sir Watkins Williams Wynne, in 1732, is filled 
with a pleasant liquor called “ Swig,” and handed round 
to those who are invited to the festive board. “ For 
merly,” says Horace Smith, “it was the custom witli 
the London populace, on Si. David’s Day, to insult (ho 
Welsh, by dressing up a man of straw, to represent a 
Cambrian hero, which was carried in procession, and 
then bung in some consj'icuous jilacc; a provocation 
wliich probalily did not always pa.ss unavenged liy the 
choleric sons of tin: principality.” On this day, also. 
“ taflics"—small figures of white “ parlemout,” like 
gingerbread, numlded into the semblance of “ a Welch¬ 
man riding on a goat, affixed to a skevver of wood” — 
were wont to be exhibited in the shop windows of the 
gingerbread bakers, small pastrycooks, and chandlers in 
the metropolis, and large towns in the country. The 
skewer was inserted as handhold for the children, their 
inircliascrs. These ancient “nie-nacs” have entirelv 
disappeared from their accustomed place within these 
few years. St.. David's Day in London is now only 
celebrated by the Society of Ancient Britons, who dine 
together to promote subscriptions for the Welsh charity- 
school in Gray’s Inn Itoad. 

March, ith .—Ember Day (1846). The Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday of this week are called Ember 
Days, and the week in which they occur. Ember Week. 
As early as the third century, Calixtus. bishop of Rome, 
set apart Ember days ana weeks for imploring, by 
prayer and fasting, the Divine blessing on the produce 
of the earth. He also directed that the same seasons 
should be especially devoted to the preparation of the 
clergy before their ordination, in imitation of the apo¬ 
stolic example. At first these days were not uniformly 
observed by different churches at the same period; but 
the Council of Placentia, in 1095, decreed, that the 
spring and summer Ember days should be the Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays after the first Sunday in 
Lent, and Whitsunday; and those of autumn and winter 
upon the same days after the festivals of Holy Cross 
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(Sev-tcmber 14lli) and St. Lucy (December 13th), The 
abiive-named day.s of the week were chosen, because on 
i Wednesday our blessed Lord was betrayed Jndas; 
i oil Friday He was crucified; said on Saturday, says 
' ilishop Sparrow, “ we represent the apostles' sorrow' for 
1: 1 he loss of their Lord lying in the grave,” The (’hurch 
' of Ungland commands the observance of the Ember 
i bini.sous with prayer and fasting, as in former times; and 
I her clergy shall be oriLiined •'only upon the Snn- 
! days” wliich iinmciliately follow them. They “have 
I been ('ailed Ember days,” writes an old antlior, “ because 
' I list our fathers w’ould ou these days eat no bread, but 
rikcs made under ciubei's; so 1 Imt by eating of that 
(licy reduced into their minds that they were but asbc.s, 

: aii(i so should turn again, and wist not how' soon,”' Sir 
II, S|)olman conjectures tJiat they wore so named from 
the Saxon word ynihrtm, a circuit or revolution, because 
these fasts arc “ set seasons in the circuit of the year." 


I THE WINE OP CHIOS. 

j fx the splendid isle of Chios there lived, in the olden 
lime, a iiolile minded man, who bad conic over from the 
laud Ilf Asia, and had built himself tlicre a dwelling, 
(loi far distant from the sea-shore. He liad also iilantcd 
; line trees on the sunny hills—the precious fruit of his 
native laud: these grew more beautiful than be ex- 
pi'cicd, and produced the rieliostand noblest wine which 
tircccc or the islands afford. Hut Philos—such was 
this man’s jiiirae—was benevolent, and loved his fellow- 
UK'ii, And be tboiiglit witliin hinmelf hoiv he might 
simw his gratitude to the good lleiiig who makes the 
i carili fruitful, for the great gift of wine, and the sweet 
I Idc.-siiig of the vine-ljraiiidi. Thus ho spoke :—“ 1 Ic lias 
j -liiiwn me good, and iny heart, rejoiees: I will also do 
I gniiil to other lucii, anil uill make their hearts glad, 
i Tlii.s will lie the best thanks I can render to Him v.-bo 
I lauds in need of nothing from his creatures.” 

lie njoieed and eomforted the siek and sorrowful 
iiroimd liis dwelling, and the strangers who re,sorted to 
I liiiii. And these praised Hie heaiitv of the w'iiie, and 
! ^:ii(i, " li is agift of Lod." lint mote still the.y jiruised 

111" gdodmiss of the man : for they said, “ He is a man 
ei'tidd.” 

' tne day llicro was a storm ou the sea ; and the waves 
ran higli and roared griiatly. A sliip wa.s tossing ujion 
ill'.' Iiillows: and the senmou treinliled and were dis- 
iiiiiycd liefore the fovee of tlic storm. I'liilos stood on 
ill.' .shore, full of anxiety and iiity for tlic poor sailors ; 
I'lf the storm increased, and the ship was driven towards 
j I lie island. Hut there were many hiddmi rocks on tlic 
! sliorc, and when the ship came near. it. struck upon 
' ili'.'in, and parted asunder in t.he middle, and was swal- 
i buieil up liy the waves. The ship’s crew threw llieni- 
! -t lvcs upon planks, wliicli enabled them to swim; and 
j at last the waves cast Hicjn ashore upon dry land. The 
i .'!'i]i'.« captain and the pilot lay toiai and bleeding in the 
I li'iul and limbs, for the fury of Ibc waves bad tlirowii 
,j Hieni against the rocks. Then Philos commanded that, 
j tlo'y shonld lie carried into his house; atid he poured 
” nil and wine into their wounds, and rdreshed them with 
i' diauglits of the richest and noblest of the juice of bis I 
\ giapos; and they began to revive, and fell into a ipiict 
i; .-Ininlior. Then Philos spoke to the jieoplc of the ship, 

|j and said, “Go you likewise, and be refreshed ;” and lie 
Ij caused bis servants to supply them with bread andw'ine, 
whi. h they did. Philos now conducted the chief passen- 
.gci's, of the ship w'ho weredi,seiplesof the sage Pythagoras, 

10 a shady retreat under the elms and palms of his garden, 
ami regaled them with the good things of his house. 

I Ami wlicu their hcKirta were w'armed and gladdened, 

1 iltey opened their lips, and spoke of the Almighty 
I uulcr of all things, and of the destinies of man ; of the 
nnuuirtality of the soul, and of the joys of paradise; and 
they sung a hymn of praise to Him who gives life and i 
happiness to all his (.'reatnres. In such converse the I 



time passed, w'hilc their souls flowed into ca*li other, 
even as the juice of berries flows together into one bowl, 
and makes up one rich and precious drink. Thus tlicy 
sat liy their w'reathed goblets until the evening star rose 
over their heads. 

Then suddenly an uproar was hoard from the house, 
and a loud noise, as of many voices in fierce discord. 
Pliilos sprung up, together with the wise men, and laii 
into the house; and they W'ore ainaiMsd and alarmed at 
the sight. For the strength of the wine, immoderately 
drunk, had stirred tip the rude tempers of tlio ship’s 
people to a deadly strife. They had pulled to pieces the 
dwelling of Hie good-hearted man, destroyed bis house¬ 
hold goods, and turned (he jioaccful ivino-i'up,s into 
iniplcmeiits of war. The eartli ran with the iilood of 
the slain and wounded; and frightful tumult filled the 
air with noise. 

Pliilos was ve.ved in his spirit, and thus spake : “ You 
ungrateful men ! is this t.lie rel.iim you make for tlig 
lavoiirs you ba^ received, and for the nolile gift of God 
wliii.'li you so greatly abuse I Go back to the rude 
waves of the sea, which have cast you out, and which 
you too much resemble in your conduct. A'cii are not 
Worthy to remain under my roof.” 

Tlius saying, he t.lirust them forth. Hut the others 
ho kept and nourished, and often raised the sparkling 
golilet, saying, “ We will not let the .gifts of God sutt’er 
for the out rageous conduct of evil men.” 

Even the sun—wliieh. by its genial heat, promotes 
the growth of the vine produces also, b.v its heat, tJie 
jioi.soiums vapour from the soil. So also men niisu.se 
knowledge, which was given for ponce and joy, coui-ert- 
iiig it to misery and bloodshed. Hut, to the wise' and 
biilliful in the land, it. remains a tree of life. —From, the 
iicrmon. 


^0£trJL». 

( Ill On|i;inal Contrihiilions undrrthis liciul, the Name, 
iTul t»r assumed, oftlie Coiitrilmtor, is pvintcri hi Small 
('n) ilaU imdev iho tiilc; in Seheliuuti, it U jimited in 
I It’ili-'.'- at Oie enfl. j 



KING KUBEHT HllPCE AND THE SPIDEH,' | 


J. M. 

l,oxEi.Y on his bed of anguish, 

Hopeless, pale, and blood-bcsprcnf. 

Lay the Brnec, in woe lamenting 
Scotland from his sceptre rent. 

“ Six times on the field of batl le 
I've withstood the tyrant's courso; 

(I) By a inistalie of tlic I'rintcr, the cut iiiU-mloil to ais-intipuiiy 
this Boem was placcti at the head of the jiocui ot “Count Laiueuii 
and the Siiider,” lii No. K. We now place liere the cut which was 
! intended for that poem. Out readers will have the goodness to 
I suppose tticm transposed to their nglit places. 
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Six times crownless have retreated, 
Master’d by o’erwhelming force. 

Hunted on ray native mountains 
To the death, like beast of prey, 

All ray faithful followers scattered,— 
Where can hope find rest or stay 1 
Spilt upon the sand like water, 

Life hath pass’d—its aims undone; 

Like a torch in gloom extinguish’d, 
liike a flower without the sun. 

Take my crown, ye robber minions, 

Hope and strength my soul have left; 
Blessed Jeso ! take my spirit. 

Of all earthly joys bereft.” 

Thus while Bruce, for death preparing. 
Turn’d to God, his only stay. 

Straight his eye beheld a spider. 

Swinging in the sunny ray. 

From the mullion’d window pendent, 
There the spider kept her ^d, 

Fixing every line and thrcadlW, 

Like a workman skill’d and bold. 

But, alas ! the vain endeavour 

Seem’d to say each time, “ give o’er, ’ 
For, ns st’ill success look’d certain, 

Down she drojiji’d upon the floor. 

Six times thus the spider falling, 

Bravely set to work again; 

Six defcals could ne’er convince her. 

That her struggle was in vain. 

Bruce the while, intently gassing 
On the spider’s steadfast aim. 

Felt within his bosom rising 
Self-reproach and burning shame; 

And he vow’d that should the spider 
At the seventh time have success, 

Bruce, his languid couch forsaking, 
Scotland’s wrongs would yet redress. 

.Sec ! the persevering spider 

Boldly mounts the breach again; 

See, the brave, determin’d spider 
Wins the field without a stain. 

Starting from his l)cd of anguish, 

New l)oru vigour fires the Bruce; 

Hark ! his voice o'er Scotland swelling. 
Rouses from inglorious truce. 

See his banner proudly flying, 

Striking terror in the foe; 

See, from every vale and mountain. 

Stream on stream his warriors flow. 
Dauntless on liis path proceeding, 

Every day fresh tropliics yields; 

Till the day of Bannockburn 

Crown’d the whole—great field of fields 1 
Gn his throne when seated glorious. 
Twined with victory’s proudest bays. 
Still he dwelt, with thankful bosom. 

On the humble spider’s praise. 

And his sons were told the story. 

From a grateful father’s lips, 

How a feeble spider rescued 
Scotland’s freedom from eclipse. 


iWfsccHancous. 


“ 1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.”— Alvntaigne. _ 

THE HEART OP HAPOLKOS. 

The following curious circumstance was stated to me 
on good authority:—When the body of Napoleon was 
opened at St. Helena, his heart was taken out, and, pre¬ 
paratory to its final destination, put in a basin of spirits 
and water, and left for the night on a table in the bed¬ 


room of the medical man who had charge of the matter. 
In the course of the night, the doctor was awakened from 
a light slumber by a heavy splash from the basin, and 
starting up alarmed, he rested on his elbow, and by the 
light of a taper looked eagerly roun4 the apartment 
before he should spring from bod. Not the shadow of 
an intruder was to lie seen. What had moved the basin! 
Had that mighty heart, scorning to be quelled oven by 
death, regained some of its terrible eneigioa 1 Was it 
still leaping with life 1 Ha! catching the appearance of 
something moving in the comer of the room, ho saw l,he 
heart of Buonaparte going into a hole in the wall; and 
jumping from bed was just in time to seize and rescue it 
from the teeth of a rat. The blood of Ahab was licked up 
by dogs. And it is recorded by Bishop Bumet tliat, after 
the body of Charles II. had been disembowelled, theser 
vants of that licentious and heartless palace, utterly 
regardless of dead royalty, emptied their btvsins, con¬ 
taining some of the inward parts and the fatty matter of 
the entrails, into an open sewer, and many of the clotted 
lumps were seen for days sticking to a grate over the 
mouth of a drain into which the sewer ran. How nearly 
had a still more marked visitation come on the remains 
of Napoleon—to ham his heart eaten by rats '.-The 
Old Bachelor in the Old Ssottiah Tillat/c. By T. Aiko. 

BATHER EXPEHSIVE DIET. 

A OENTLEMAK, residing at no great distance from linn- 
caster, bought three pounds’ worth of postage stamps the 
other day, and put them in one of the drawers of a book¬ 
case ; but, to his mortification, on opening tlie drawer 
next morning, he found half of tlicm eaten by mice, and 
the remainder gnawed through in such a manner as to 
be totally unfit for use. The adhe.sive substance witli 
wliieh the stamps were coated is supposed to have been 
an irresistible temptation to these mischievous little 
vermin.— Newspaper. 

THE COST OF RAHWAVS. 

Ixa recent work,prepared andpul>li.shcd by Mr. Wcalo. 
we find these considerations strikingly presented and 
enforced. After detailing the engineering principles of 
the timlier bridges, framed viaducts, and pile founda¬ 
tions adopted in tlic American railroad.s, the autlior 
exhibits a tabular view of the primary expense of (ho 
railways in difToront countries, from which it appears 
that the cost of the English lines ha,s averaged 30,000/. 
jier mile (in round numbers) ; the Belgian, 15,000/.; 
the Prussian, 9,000/.; and the American, 4,000/. And 
as a singular instance of economical construction, tlic 
works of the Utica and Syracuse railw'ay, 166 milc.s in 
length, are described with much minuteness, that line 
being carried, at an expense of 3,600/. per mile, over a 
country presenting engineering difficulties little less 
fonnidable than those encountered in forming our own 
Liverpool and Manchester railway (including the passage 
over a deep swamp very similar in character to the cele¬ 
brated Chat Moss)—the English line liaving cost some¬ 
where about 47,000/. per mile.— Enilway Exammer. 

Laziness grows on people. It begins in cobwebs, and 
ends in iron chains. The more'business a man has, the 
more he is able to accomplish ; for he learns to econo¬ 
mize his time.— I/ale. 
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ii rOl’L'EAE NOTION’S OF SCIENCE. 

Is this a 5 ;c of progres.s iiiul enlightcumcnt, when 
■j nothing is too marvellous to he believed, (exeej)!. the 
!! faith of our childhood), nothing too difficult to he 
jj accomplished, (except the practice of self-distrust or 
j huinilitj), when the elements are subject to man as 
j to a necromancer of old, when he paints portraits with 
the Runheains, and binds down the very airs of heaven 
to labour at his chariot-wheels, it may seem strange to 
propose the question, whether the world be really any 
wi.scr than it used to bel What! have we gained 
nothing by throwing off our shackles, and entaneiiiating 
ourselves from the tyranny of prejudice 1 Have we not 
exchanged the Black Art for Homoeopathy !—the in- 
I credible absurdities of Astrology for the sober truths of 
I Mesmerism 1 Instead of the monsters and miracles 
j of the olden time, the baniacle-trees and the uniconns, 
the anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow 
I Jeneath their shoulders,”' have we not Lamarck’s 
! Theory of Development,” according to which, the 
f^solute and repeat^ endeavours of an animal are 
capable of supplying it with new organs, which are 
transmitted in more perfect forms to its offspring—just 


as, in ordinai'y life, ji mollicr ohoo1).s(iniiU:ly po.- ists in J 
preferring a dirty face l.o a clean one, has not only (be ' 
power of keeping liiu- own face dirly, but also ol caiirting ji 
her cliildicn In be Ijuni black ' Of, might, we not (piote j 
that rocciil hypothesis, more siiiqde and far more satis 
fa(d.ory, wliich evolves one species from anollier by the i: 
ordimiry mode of birth, and traces the Howards, li e j 
Montmorency s, and the Sforzas, to one common origin |i 
in the Chimpan/cc I' 'J’lic probability of this latter ■ 
view may he demonstrated by a sum of simple pro- j, 
portion, wherein the autlior of it represents one of the v 
terms ; vi/. as a monkey is to a man, so is the writer in i i 
cpicstion to a philosopher. There is the same ingenious j' 
mimicry of deportment, degenerating every moment i| 
into caricature; the same marvellous activity of move ' 
incut, displaj'od in jumping over arguments ami <<1 < 

eonchisions; the same want of a miml eajiahle of 
guiding, comprehending, and harmonizing its own i 
efforts. But to return to our eompari.“on, have wc not 
the nebular hypothesis of Comte to set against the 
crystal spheres of the ancients ! is not the chemist, who j 
actually makes insects, a greater man t han the alchemist 

(1 ) See “ Veslige.s o; t!:e Naleriil liistory of CrciUum." 
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■who only tried to make gold 1 Are not quarrels about 
boundaries, and wars to force opium on the Chinese, 
more in accordance with the spirit of Christianity than 
the Crusades 1 Is notan Union Workhouse a finer sight 
than a Cathedral or an Abbey 1 And lastly, could 
Cicero be f<k a moment compared to —, or Bacbn 

to-^1 • ' ^ 

But the argument is becoming unfair. Wc compare 
the greatness of the past with the littleness of the pre¬ 
sent, and the consequences are of course inevitable. 
Neither was the irony with which wc commenced, 
though more plausible, n perfectly fair method of putting 
the question. The progress of the human nice is not to 
be tested by reckoning tlie absurdities of one age 
against those of another; the items and total of the 
sum ■will always be themes of mournful and indignant 
wonder to the reflecting oliservor. To confess the 
truth, in comparing the world of the nineteenth urith 
the world of the ninth eentuty, we fteel disposed to re¬ 
proach the former somewhat as a schoolmaster might 
wind up his lecture to " the biggest lioy ” after gome 
unpardonable ebullition of boyishness, “ T am not so 
much surprised at your little brother, luit surely yon, 
were old enough to know better !” Neither shatl we 
obtain our answer by eomp.aring among each other the 
great men of all times. That glorious company stand 
ever above, and apart from, their fellows, guiding and 
contemplating, rather than joining the movement and 
tumult of tlic miiltitudf. They may difthr, as “ one 
star difFereth from another star in glory,” Imt they are 
all stars, and we watch, Vuit cannot follow, Ojeir course. 
True genius is, by its very nature, immortal: it is the 
citizen of all worlds, the contemporary of all ages, and 
when, in the Valhalla of our imagination, we gatlier 
together the few noble who have in turn adorned and 
left desolate the earth, wo can discover no rule of pre¬ 
cedency' by which to marshal that illustrious assembly. 
Shakespeare is proud to sit beside Homer, and Newton 
does ■willing homage to Copernicus. 

But those upper regions arc over in oommnnication 
with the earth beneath them ; there is :i downward 
prone.ss of filtration going on, hy which gradually and 
partially tho mass is pcnne.ated by a spirit, foreign to 
itself. Tedious enough is the work of digestion and 
assimilation, constantly impeded hy difficulties, often 
interrupted by disease; ncvortticloss, tiy it the in- 
tellect.ual life of that great body, tlie public, is sup¬ 
ported; and, without it, there would be atrophy or 
torpor. Now, as the greatness of an individual mind 
may be fairly tested by the infliienec wdiicli it (‘.vcreise.s 
upon contemporary minds, still mon; hy the durability 
01 the lessons which H bequeathes as a legaey to after 
generations, so will .an ex.'imin.ation of the mental 
advancement of the great mass of educated persons at 
any given period, supply one of the snre.st metlind.s of 
testing the intelleetuai character of that period, of 
estimating the measure hy which it has outstripped any' 
previous era, and oven of eonjeetnring how far it will 
probably be left behind by the coming age. Let ns 
then inquire how much ■we, Englishmen and English¬ 
women of the 19th century,—we, the middle cla.sscs, the 
boast, and (in our own opinion, for here too it is the 
man, not the lion who writes) the ornament of our 
country, arc ■wiser than our grandfathers. In what 
degree have tho gentlemen and ladies whom one meets 
1h society, the sirallowers of hot soup, and frequenters 
of club drawing-rooms, the polka-dancers and duett 
singers, the men of husinees, and the men of leisure, 
the reWters of newspapers, and the readers of novels, in 
what degree have all or any of these appro,ached, we 
will not say to a knowledge, hnt to an intelligent 
interest in the gigantic advances of science, and a 
respectftil appreciation of the sublimity of hcrtnithsl 
Is it common to meet with persons whose acquaintance 
■Srith electricity extends beyond the fact that they mnst 
not stand under a tree in a thunderstorm, or who com¬ 
prehend anything more of meteorology than is necessary 


to enable them to open their conversations with the 
eternal retohrk upon the weather 1 Did you, my dear 
reader, ever'meet with any pereon who was able to tell 
yori off-hand at a moment’s notice, the meaning of 
PalsBontologarl Do you not honestly thiiii. that it would 
often he referred to the author of the ferddencesl Do 
you perfectly understand it yourself 1 Bht we will not 
question you too closely. We ourselves are acquainted 
■with an elderly gentleman, of respectable average 
abilities, ■who utterly denies the existence of astronomy; ! 
and we have heard a well educated and highly talented i 
lady profess her opinion that all maps of the moon must ; 
be purely conjectural. What can bo the reason of this 
ignorance and this apathy concerning matters of sucli 
deep and universal interest 1 We shall proceed to suggest 
a few. 

Tlicre is an unity in the multiplicity of truth ; and i 
the character which she demands of her worshippers is 
likewise nniforra. The same blindness and carthlinoss j 
of spirit, which it is needful to cast aside in order to j. 
receive rightly the revealed word of God, are found lo ]■ 
clog our footsteps and darken our path when we would jj 
study llis works. Here, too, the Knowledge at whieli j| 
we would arrive springs from no other source than the ll 
mind of Deity:—licrc, too, tve must walk reverently, if i 
wc would walk securely; and here, too, -alas ! tbiit it 
should be so ! —"fools ru,sh in where angels fear to j 
tread and the thousand and one hercsie.s whieh dis | 
tract the Chnreh—the false and foolish systems of thee t 
lOKT which have prevailed, more or less, in all ages—the 
infidelity, the rationalism, or the p.antheisni of men, are ii 
scarcely subjects of more profound amazement to the || 
thinking mind, than the insane presumption whieli |, 
would explain, harmonize, or even question, the pheno- ;! 
menanf the visible nnivorsc, without a long, a bnnible, ; 
a laborious study of their nature. Therefore is it tliat 
tile irreverence, which h.as boon protionnced to he one j 
great characteristic of these onr da.vs, is a liar to the \ 
general spread of scientific truth. Therefore is it that, 
among the half-informed, we find hold liypothcscs in 
the place of p.iticnt inquiries ; among the wholly igno¬ 
rant, arrogant judgments in the place of respectful 
attention. What wc would advoeate is mther acciirney 
of estimate, than fulnes-s of know-ledge: rather a re 
vereneo for tnitli in every sh.ape, than a minute ac¬ 
quaintance with it in .any. This, surely, need not be i 
stigmatized as the dream of an entlmsia.st,—thus fur j 
surely the multitude might attain, if they would. But so | 
long as some will talk on subjects eoneerning which j: 
they know- nothing,- - so long a-s others will cooll.v dis 
miss all mention of the wonders and nwgnifiecnee of t lie 
world in which they live, or the greatness of tho.se 1; 
among their fellow men, hy whom such W’onders have 
been in part explored and understood, with the words, -j 
"that is not in my way—T have no taste for sucli ; 
things,”—so long as he w'ho reioiecs in prize oxen, and ! 
lives on the thoughts of mangel-wurzel—who speculates 
in railroads or in stock till every faculty of his intellect 
is ahsorlicd by the miserable process of reckoning ; 
pounds, shillings, and pence for gain, is honourably 
distinguished from him who lives among the everlasting j 
truths of Science and Art., as a " pnAcrieAC. man,”— -so i 
long is it hopeless that the general mind should become ! 
elevated, or the general taste refined. That popular , 
phrase, "a practical man.” may he called tlie very 
■watchword of harharisni. With how expressive a sneer , 
of quiet self-approval is it uttered * How completely ' 
does it imply that the mere garments of humanity, the 1 
tar^ihlc flesh-and-hlood matters of everv-day life, the , 
gloves and shoes, the food and physic of a man, aiv . 
^eater things than the immortal and vinqnenchable fire 
■within him—that the body i.s better than the soul 1^ ' 

We come to atiothcr batting sin of onr age—Utili¬ 
tarianism. It is strange that the prevailing popular 
acceptation of tho word has never been considered 
purely in a ludicrous point of view. The absurdity ot 
it i* bounfiess. Taken in its ordinary sense, It means : 
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literally what hw just been »aid, that the body is 
creator than the soul. Of course the Utliitariau denies 
this; but practical proofs are ahundant. Tell a man of 
this stamp that Ijord Rosse's telescope baa penetrated 
the mysterious vistas of space, aad opened to our view, 
Dot new worlds, not new systems, but, as it were, a new 
universe, bowing our very souls before the vague con¬ 
ception of infinity which it lets in upon them, and he 
will mouth out his *' cui bouo," with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders, in which the implied supe 
riority is a sore trial to the temper. Tell him, how¬ 
ever, that a clever application of mechanical force has 
produced a new and admirable variety of easy-chalr, 
and, with the thought of an after-dinner nap softening 
his heart, he will shake you by the hand, and tell you 
tliat science is, after all, a very good thing in its way. 
Still more cordial will he become, if you show him that 
science may be made to earn money. The luiu-vellous 
discovery which could win but a negligent smile, as a 
truth destined to enlighten and delight the wise of all 
atres, rouses him to rapt ure when it is shown to have 
filled the pockets of one insignificant mortal. 

I But of Utilitarianism in its higher and true sense 
I wc profess ourselves zealous disciples, only desiring that 
I the Useful should he properly denned. All things that 
i irii prove, soften, and strengthen the character, make the 
' spirit iiolicr, and the life purer ; these are u-seful in the 
j first and highest degree. All things that refine and 
j elevate the intcllotd, ennoble the imagination, and 
: kindle that stedfast enthusiasm to w'hich a due eon- 
' sciousiiess of the greatness of nature and the littleness 
■ of man is but an incentive and encouragement to 
; exertion ; these compose the second class. The things 
' that minister to the body come last of all, as being 
j iiume!i.siir.ably meaner in their nature, and lower in the 
ends at whie.b Ibcy aim. But let not our friends the 
ri.ilitarians cry out upon us for talking what they are 
pleased to call bigb-flown nonsense. We know, as welt 
; a.s they do, that man is subject to the degrading noccssi- 
I ties of eating, drinking, and sleeping. We speak not 
I hert^ of the needful support, nor even of the needful 
eniiifort, of the body. But, for all beyond this point, for 
; the lii.xuries of civili/ntlon, the ingenuities of caprice, 

; and the foebloness of self-indulgence, we proclaim our 
utter contempt. Study and love those things if you 
; will, hut be content, while you do .so, to rank low in the 
I scale of rational being, and arrogate not to yourselves 
i an equality with those wiio arc disciples of a loftier 
I sclionl. 

I There remain, ere we close this rapid and most iin- 
i perfect sketch, two “ ])opular notions of science,” that is 
j to say, two obstacles tn the progress of scientific know- 
I ledge among the people, which wc cannot leave wholly 
i unnoticed. Both are plausible, and both false. The 
[ first is the idea, that a deep and accurate acquaintance 
i with the mysteries of nature impairs a due sentiment of 
j their grandeur—a kind of superstition with which we 
feel some sympathy oven while we condemn it. We 
have walked through Bcenos of matchless beauty with 
a botanist, who was so engroased by groping after 
" specimens ” with her face up against a bank, that she 
had not a glance to bestow on the loveliness around her, 
except, indeed, in compliance with our summons, which, 
in sheer disgnrt, we soon desisted from repeating. But 
the fault lies here in the nature of the individual, not 
of the science; and the disadvantageous impression 
which it produces is traceable to that habit of general- 
jring from particular instances of which it would seem 
impossible to cure mankind. “ Many a clear manu¬ 
script,” says Gfitbo, " is illegible in twilightbut the 
man whose dim apprehension renders it unintelligible, 
will certainly persist in attributing the obscurity of 
which ho is conscious, not to himsw, but to the work. 
Do we suppose that he, who would "peep and botanize 
upon his mother’s grave," was jgi affectionate son till his 
heart was hardened by the study botany 1 Would the 
matter have been much mended If he had known 


nothing at all of botany, but had haggled with the 
apothecary for the amount of his bill, immediately after 
his mother’s funeral! We might as well charge the 
extravagancies of MUusor upon the Bible, as tax Science 
witl) the follies of her votaries. But we are apt to fancy 
that the moment in which a fact first becomes apparent 
I/O our senses, is the starting poipt of its existence, and, 
because the meanness of a man’s mental stature becomes 
glaringly manifest when ho stands on the emiuenco of 
knowledge, and breathes its Hborel air, wc speak as 
though such "dwarf dimensions” did not exist in an 
equal measure, while be was grovelling in the valley 
below. The mind of man is like one of those land¬ 
scapes made of layers of silver paper—afiparcntly blank 
while it lies in the shadow, iissiimiug a thousand shapes 
when it is held up to the light; yet. the light docs not 
create those shajies --it only makes visible that whicji 
previously existed unseen. 

No one who has a due comprehension of the intimate 
alliance between Truth and Beauty, can suppose it pos- 
sible that, ns we approach the one, wc must needs 
separate from tlie other. There is no trutb^wbicJi is 
not beautiful: there is nothing beautiful winch is not 
true. The loftiest imaginations of the poet, the most 
magnificent creations of the artist—aye, oven the mys¬ 
terious harmonies of the musician, are only so far 
valuable as they represent or synibolizc a part of our 
nature ; dimly uiidir.dood, indeed, and often staircely 

recognized, but not the less real for Mint;.or as they 

approach instiiictivoly, and with imperfect conscious¬ 
ness, to the eoniieption of something lieyond and above 
tliat nature, though in accordance with it. The mystery 
of beauty is unfiilhomablc, hut it is eert.aiu tluit truth 
lies at the bottom of it. Wc luive, Iiowcver, been 
speaking here as if it. were necessary, or even possible, 
for the generality of men to acquire that “ deep and 
accurate acquain!,aucc ” with science which is erro¬ 
neously supposed to interrerc with the ciyoyinent of 
nature. It was needful thus to argue, for it is marvel¬ 
lous bow'fearful llu! i.w// ignorant are of liecoming too 
learned. Since the days of Pope's melodious falla<;y, 
the danger of a little Icarnitig has been more generally 
ackiiowhidgcd, than tlie difliculty of a great deal; and 
it is no iineomtnon tiling to meed, witli persons who, 
after confessing that Micy know nothing on this or that 
subjeet, close tlicir sentence Iiy tlie declaration, “ f hate 
a smattering: I never do things by halves; so as 1 
liavc not time to make luy.sclf master of it, I prefer 
leaving it quite alone.” Alas J the most persevering 
of enquirers seldom obtains half that which he seeks, 
and it would take, soiuowiiat more than u lifetime 
to make a man munlfr of any single science. Those who 
seem to us as masters, are but piifuls in a higher class, 
as they are themselves the first to acknowledge. If 
people would but attempt to aef|uire tliat inwUmng of 
knowledge whicli they so proudly despise, they would 
often find it diffiiuilt enough to tax thoir highest 
abilities, and delightful enough to repay their utmost 
efforts; while, that it would raise thetn not a little in 
the social scale, many a spender of long days, and 
sufferer of morning visits, would gratefully confess. 

That "joyful amazement” (freudiges Eratounen) to 
use Humboldt’s expressive phra.se, which is experienced 
by the student of nature as she unfolds new marvels to 
bis eyes, begins with his first doubtful step into her 
realm of enchantment, and inereiwes in intensity and 
refinement the farther he advanee.s. That there are 
tliose who have no eyes for all this beauty; no cars for 
this clionis of inexhaustible harmony; no senses to 
drink in this balmy and bracing air; it would be folly 
to deny. Such arc the menials of science, and, place 
them in what sphere you will, they must continue 
menials; unless, indectl, you locate them iu %e rqgion 
oipopular Utilitarianism, where they may he moegrehs 
if they please; just as a man may always be Ring of his 
company, by descending low enough to look. for subjects. 
M^hether they are not more les^etably employed in 
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gathering material h for the architect whose labours they 
are incapable of imitatiug, than in pelting his fabric 
with stones and dirt, is another question. In the first 
case they help on the progress of the work, in the second 
they impede it; but, however indignant the workman 
may feci, lot him take comfort in reflecting tliat they 
arc in reality powerless, and that, when their clamour 
and their dust are gone by, his edifice will remain to 
challenge the admiration of the enlightened, as though 
they had never been. The wise men of Spain could not 
keep Columbus from discovering America, nor has the 
Avorld yet learned from Voltaire to look down upon 
Shakspeare. 

The second objection has been well-nigh answered 
already, though not specifically stated. It is the 
unhappy idea that Knowledge stands necessarily in 
anta^nism to Faith, and that a man cannot fathom 
the mysteries of nature without learning to doubt those 
of Revelation. This may bo true of those who mistake 
lawfi for Muses, but in such an error they sin as 
deeply against Science, as they do against religion. 
If God be the source of all Truth, natural as well as 
revealed, is it not impiety to suppose that the study of 
the one volume cannot be pursued without casting 
doubts upon the authenticity of the other 1 The man 
who thinks thus, is indeed wise to ahstain from such a 
study, for ho holds his faith in so feeble a grasp, that 
a breath would blow it away. In everything there is 
reaction and com}>en.sation. With every now tasto, we 
acquire a new want—-with every friend gained, m'c have 
an additional source of possible unliuppincss opened to 
us, to balance the positive enjoyment acquired—and 
every increase of power, whether mental or physical, 
is for good or for evil, according as we choose to employ 
it. Let not him who feels within himself the seeds of 
consumption, attempt to scale the mountain-side ; to 
him, tlie fresh breezes are poison, the invigorating 
exercise is death. But let him remember that the evil 
is in himself, and that the efibrts so injurious to him, 
impart all the energy of health to a stronger frame. 
And if there be a few melancholy instances that, would 
seem to justify the opinion we have been combating, 
if there are to be found some who have intruded them¬ 
selves into the sanctuaries of Nature only to deny the 
God who should there be worshipped, let us, while wc de¬ 
plore their blindness, and condemn their presumption, 
remember these two things - 

First, that their unl)elief arises out of their own 
evil hearts, and is, in all cases, a high treason against 
the mjycsty of truth, whether natural or revealed, whe¬ 
ther scientific or theological; secondly, that those who 
would charge the sin upon Scienro, should bo the last 
to judge the sinner. If they are so morbidly sensitive 
to the danger of the trial, let them be merciful to him 
who falls beneath it. 

But we thank God that these are only the exceptions, 
and while we can aj^al to such names as those of Bacon 
or Copernicus, of Newton, of Cuvier, or of Hersehcl, 
we may fearlessly proclaim the truth, that the Almighty 
intended all the faculties he has bestowed to be e.xcr- 
cised, and all the revelations he has vouchsafed to be 
studied, and that the man who hides his talent in a 
napkin, is doing the will of his Creator as little as he 
who perverts the gift to his own destruction. 

B.8. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

so. III. 

DECORATED. 

In Exeter Cathedral this style may be said gene¬ 
rally to prevail, although some parts are of earlier, 
and some of later date.- Great part of Lichfield 
Cathedral was also built daring the 14tb century, 


I as xvere also the Lady Chapel and chapter-house 
of Wells Cathedral. The cloisters at Norwich are 
among the most beautifhl we have; they were 
commenced so early as 1297, but not finished for 
more than a century. Many country churches are 
of this date. Tliat of Shottxsbrooke, in Berksliire, 
was built (in the form of a cross) by Sir John 
Trassell, about the year 1387; Winnington church, 
Bedford, is of the same date. During this century 
additions were made, in this style, to older churches; 
such as aisles, transepts, and chantry chapels, in 
all of which more or less of the beauty and elegance 
of the style is observable. 

PERPENDICULAR. 

We have noiv arrived at the last style of pure 
Gothic architecture which was adopted in the 14th 
century. This style began to creep in as early as 
the close of Edward Ill.’s reign, about the year 
1.375, and it prevailed for a century and a half, or 
rather more, till late in the reign of Henry VIII., 
about the year 1539. It has been sometimes called 
the Florid style; but as this seems not suflBciently 
to distinguish it from the Decorated, the name of 
Perpendicutar has been of late usually given to it; 
and this name is both distinctive and appropriate; 
for the manner in which this style is distinguished 
from the Decorated is mainly by the change from 
the flowing tracery and outlines of the last style, 
to straight mullious in the windows running up 
vertically to the very top, and divisions of orna¬ 
mental panel-work, in parallel perpendicular 
lines. Indeed the whole character of this style 
agrees with this perpendicular arrangement of its 
details. 

Of the arches of the style none is confined to it, 
except the four-centred arch, commonly called the 
2’udor arch, from the name of our royal family 
during this period, which is almost peculiar to this 
style alone: the windows of St. Mary’s Church, 
0.\ford,arc of this shape; in them may be observed 
also the way in which the tracery, instead of di¬ 
verging into wavy lines, runs up, almost straight, 
into the head of them, something like bars. In 
the windows of Merton College antcchapel may he 
seen another feature of this style, viz. the transome, 
a horizontal stone division, cutting the lower part 
of the window into two stages; it has a small 
battlement on it in this case—a common ornament 
at that time. The mouldings used in w'indows 
were very shallow, hollow mouldings; which also 
appear in door-ways and pier-arches, and under 
parapets, and the windows of the clerestory were 
usually square-headed. The piers in this style 
are generally formed of a square or parallelogram 
laced diamond-wise, with the angles fluted or 
ollowcd, and a slender shaft with base and capi¬ 
tal attached to the fiat face of each side of the pier, 
as at Croydon, and in many other places. In sdme 
churches these shafts are attached to the angles 
instead of the sides of the piers. A richer looking 
variety of pier is formed oy a lozenge with hol¬ 
lowed sides, in which are single shafts, and a 
cluster of them at the angles. Of tluB style of 
pier good specimens are seen at St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
We must also mention that panelled compartments 
are often found in this style running up the inside 
of the piers, and the under part of the .arch (called 
the soffit) Of the door-ways of this style there is 
a great variety: the roost common is the depressed 
four-centred arch, within a square-head or frame, 
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ns it were; sometimes the snmc arch is found 
without the square hood-mouldings, as at Lincoln 
cathedral: other shaped arches are also met with, 
with the hood, as at Adderbury, Oxfordshire. 

The porches of this style are very frequent, and 
profusely enriched with panel-work, tracery, and 
niches for statues. They are also vaulted, and 
sometimes have small chambers over them. The 
south porch of Gloucester Cathedral, and the 
.south-west porch of Canterbury, are very fine 
specimens; as is also the w'est porch at Peter¬ 
borough, _ under the centre arch of the west 
front. 

The roofs of this period are usually of so low a 
pitch ns to appear almost flat from without. Timber 
roofs are common, and are usually' very highly 
decorated, particularly in the cornices. They often 
have no tie-beams (where the pitch is very low), 
but the principal rafters are so united as to servo 
ns a tie, and the tvhole roof is subdivided, by the 
smaller beams and purlins, into squares. The roof 
of the south chancel aisle at Ervcline Church, in 
Oxfordshire, is a very good specimen of the timber 
roof of this period. They were usually painted. 
In some cases a shaft is carried up to the wall 
pieces, from the inner face of the piers. 

'flio stone vaulting of this period is very rich, 
and is found covering vast buildings, without any 
apparent adequate support. The groining is very 
much complicated, and at every intersection, 
highljr-wrought bosses with flowers and foliage, or 
sometimes shields with sacred emblems, arc intro¬ 
duced. A very rich specimen is the vaulting of the 
choir of Oxford Cathedral, which w'as inserted quite 
^ the end of the perpendicular period, by Cardinal 
Wolsey^. Winchester cathedral w'as also vaulted 
m a similar mauner (that building being Norman 
es well as Oxford cathe^al), by William of Wyke- 
hnm, who was the great patron and improver of | 
we perpendicular style. A very rich and peculiar | 
kina of vaulting is one composed of pendant semi- j 
cones, with rich panel-work, called fan-tracery, 
from the design resembling a fan spread open. The 
room of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, of Henry 
VI I.’s Chapel, Westminster, and of King’s College 


Chapel, Cambridge, are well known, and most 
splendid examples of it. 

A feature peculiar to this .style is the panel-work 
with which the interior and exterior of many build¬ 
ings of this period arc ornamented. Specimens of 
this on the exterior .are the Beauchamp Chapel, 
at Warwick, the west front of Winchester Cathedral, 
and Henry VI I.'s Chapel, Westminster. 

The parapets used during this period were either 
the plain embattled, with coping moulding.s, as 
at St. Erasmus’ Chapel, Westminster, or else the 
pierced, as at Rcdcli^ Church, Bristol, which has 
a broad, shallow moulding, with square flowers in 
it, just below it—an orduiary ornament at this 
time. 

Of minor ornaments, we may mention the rose 
(the badge of the two houses of York and Lancas¬ 
ter), which is frequently met with; ns also rows of 
a trefoil or lozenge-shaped leaf) somewhat like a 
strawberry leaf, with a smaller trefoil intoryoning: 
thi.s is known by tb«! name of the Tudor flowers. 
The tendril, leaves, and fruit of the vine are also 
often introduced in the broad, shallow mouldings 
of this style, in general, a squareness of outline 
prevails in the oruannnts ami foliage of cornices, 
panels, 8fc. of this period. 

The buttresses were cither very simple, divided 
into stages, with plain offsets, as at New College, 
Oxford: or else panelled, and highly ornamented 
with tracery as at £ve.sham. 'rhe buttresses at 
the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, are unusually 
bulky and projecting, in order to support the 
weight of the stone vaulting, but their heavy look 
is removed by the rich papelling with which they 
are covered. 

Among the curly buildings in this style, we 
may mention the tower of St. Michael's Church, 
Coventry, which was begun in 137.3, And fliiished 
in 139.1. Westminster-Hail was begun in 1397, 
by King Richard II., (for the old one was almost 
utterly destroyed), and finished in 1399: the en¬ 
trance has the square hood oyer it, and the 
spandrels, or parts, between the arch, and this 
hood, are filled with sqnk panel work: both the 
end windows are divided into perpendicular com- 
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partments, and have a horizontal division hy the 
usual transom; the wooden roof is a splendid 
specimen ol' the kind; it is, perhaps, the earliest 
perpendicular roof we have. Of the late structures 
of this style, the Abbfey Church at Bath is a spe¬ 
cimen ; it already exhibits some symptoms of a 
decline of the style; the traceryj and shapes of the 
windows, are lieaty and tasteless. The ioun- 
datiou of Henry Vil’s. Chapel, Westminster, uas 
laid in 1502, but it was not completed till the 
reign of Henry Vltl. It is the richest spe¬ 
cimen of this style on a large scale, and is com¬ 
pletely covered, externally Shd internally, vvith 
panel-work, niches, statuary, Ahd olhet decorative 
work. But one Of the most beautitul specimens 
of a late date, on h small scale, is the church 
of WhistoH, Northaiits, built 1534, by Antony 
Catesby, Esq., Isabel his wile, and John their sou. 
It consists of a tower, decorated with paiicl-work, 
and finished with handsome pinnacles at the 
. angles; a nave divided Irom the aisles by arches 
within square compartments, the spandrels lieiiig 
filled in with foliated panels; these arches spring 
from piers, placed diamoud-wise with semi-Cylin- 
drical shafts at the corners: there are no clerestory 
windows, and the chancel and aisle window s are 
obtusely-poiuted four-centred arches. The wooden 
roof is a good specimen. Somersetshire is par¬ 
ticularly tioted lor its many ciiurches, erected at 
’ the dose of the lil'teenlh or early in llie sixteenth 
century: they are often rich in carved vvood-w ork, 
whether of screens, pulpits or seats. The towers are 
especially fine, and decorated with great variety. 

We have to say but a lew words ou the subject of 
the deflate ofArchiteclure. 11 eoiumeiiced about the 
year 1530, and is hut too readily recognized by a 
hundred various signs of decay. The designs gene¬ 
rally now become clumsy atuknieagre, and show no 
appearance of a diange from one style to another, 
but rather to none at all, or to a puerile mixture 
of styles, hardly deserving any name. One great 
cause of this dediuc of Christian art, was the 
devastation of monasteries, and other such in.sii- 
tntions, which followed their suppression; this 
both discouraged the study of the an, w hidi liad 
grown up wiUiin their walls, and went lur to put a 
stop to the spirit of creciiug and cnricliing churdie.s, 
which had flourished for so many ages iu our land. 
For the revenues of the religious houses, which 
were always largely bestowed on this object, were 
now seized upon by the King, and given to private 
individuals, who squandered in licentious hvmg, or 
vain pomp, the revenues once devoted to so dif¬ 
ferent purposes; and, besides this, the erection of 
additional chapels to (he churches, and the deco¬ 
ration of cliurehes generally, by the pious muni¬ 
ficence of individuals, were put an cud to by the 
abolishmeut of ancient usages, and still more by the 
prevalence of the I'uritanical spirify' which, t.xkmg 
its rise shortly after the Iteformation, continued to 
increase till it reached its climax iu the temporary 
overthrow of the Church and monarchy iu the next 
century. 

A commrfn custom in the sixteenth century was 
the insertion of stoues, bearing the date of any 
alterations made at this period, and lor about a 
century alter the Kelbrmatioa; this custom enables 
US to pronounce with certainty in many cases, as 
to the time which must plead guilty to the dis¬ 
figurement of our churches, by clumsy and un¬ 
sightly alterations. Thus at Wolston Cbuich in 


Warwickshire, a fine decorated window has the 
tracery taken out, and two square-headed wmdows, 
one above the other, inserted instead; over the 
uppermost is the date 1577, over tJie lower, 162*. 
At Bilton Church iu the same county, a fine window 
has been blocked up, and a heavy, ciumsy, square- 
headed window has oeeu inserted, over whicn is a 
stone slab with the date 16011. At Hilmortou, iu 
the same county, is another similar histauce; and 
here is also iu the south wall of the tower twhieb 
is low, heavy, and clumsily builtj a stone, with 
date of its erection, 1655. At this period also, was 
introduced a taste lor classic detiuis and emblems, 
winch ore frequently inserted with wonderfufly bad 
taste and incongruity into buildings, calling ibem- 
sclves gothic. Thus, oh cither side of me east 
window of bt. Peter s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
is a classic uichb With emblems ot heathen sacri¬ 
fices about them. Several of the College Chapels 
iu Oxford are built in this debused style—fur m- 
staiice, Brazen Muse, and UHeL The windows at 
Oriel Chapel (one bf them is ruund-heudedj are 
filled with inelegant tracery, and the large oval 
Openings in the heads being without the lunations 
proper to gothic tracery, liave a bald and harsh 
ellect. We will not multiply instances of the iius- 
upplicatiou of detail and neglect of harmony of 
proportion which characterize the churches ol the 
early part of the eighteenth century; they were 
olteu constructed ot red brick, with unis, torches 
reversed, garlands, lieuds of oxen, and such like 
heathen emblems, carved iu stone, and stuck here 
and there, by way of ornament to buildings, whu.^e 
proportions seem to niuicute a lowu-liuiL or an 
assemhly-rouni, rather than a Chrisuuu Church. 


THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

CUAt’TBK JI. 

Tux doctor, astonished at tliese mysterious words, was 
trying to soothe and console her, when the door ol the 
room was thrown open with much noise, and a tall young 
man entered. His lace was strikingly handsome, hut 
a wild hanghtineBs darkened his teatiires, bis eyes 
rolled, and his hair hung carelessly over his brows. He 
had a roil of music paper in bis hand, which he waved 
backwards and fbrwartls before he found breath to speak. 
M'hen ihe signora perceived him,she uttered aloud cry, 
which the doctor at first thought was liom pain, but 
soon saw it was from joy, fora beautiful smile lighted 
up her countenance. 

“Carlo !" she exclaimed, “Carlo! at last you have 
come to see me !’’ 

“ Wretched one I” replied the young man, stretching 
his arm majestically tow-ards her, and flourishing the 
roll of music, "cease thy siren song—I come to judge 
thee!’’ 

“ Oh, Carlo I” said the signona, interrupting him, ia 
tones soft and touching tm the breathings of a fluth, 
“ how can you thus speak to your Qiuseppaf ’ 

The youth was on the point of replying, wlien the 
doctor, dreading the eflect of such a scene on his patient, 
threw himself before him. 

" Worthy Master Carlo,” he h^n,—at the same time 
ofTering him hU snufi-box>—“have the kindness to 
remember that Mademoiselie is in a state of health 
which readers SBch scenes flur too exciting fior her weak 
nerves.” 
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The yottAg man looksd h»ugbtil; ftt th» speaker, 
and peinted iberoli of xaueie iowarda bim, exabdsung, 
with tt «eep tlireatening voice, 

“ Who art tliou, earthworm, who dareat thus to come 
between me and my wrath i” 

'• 1 am the phybjcian Lange,” answered the other 
calmiy> shutting the ltd of his suutl box; “and in my 
title of ' Mcdiuualmth' ‘ i liud nothing synonymous 
with an earthworm. 1 am master hero aa long oa the 
signora is ill, and i tell you in good earnest, either to 
i take your departure, or to modulate your ‘ presto assni’ 
I to a leasouaOie ‘ larghetto.’ ’’ 

I " Uh ! let hiba reuiaiu, doctor,” cried Bianetti, in 
j accents of agony. “ Let him remain, do not irritate 
^ him. lie is my friend. Carlo will do me no harm, 
; although wicked men have spoken to him against me.” 

" lia t BO thou still dost ventui'e to tridc with me 'I 
i But. kuoiv, a ilush of lightning has burst open the door 
of tills mystery, and has illumiuuied the dark night in 
: which 1 wandered. Therefore was i not to lie told from 
: whence thou earnest, and what tiiuii wert! For this, thou 
; didst shut my lips with thy kisses, when 1 asked about 
iiiy lilu ! Foul tuat t am 1 to have been charmed by the 
cdicc of a woman, in which there is uotliiiig but deeop- 
I ion and lics'I Only in the voice of man is there truth 
and virtue. Alas 1 alas 1 bow could 1 thus be deluded 
; liy the roulades of a-" 

; ‘ Oil, Carlo 1" whispci-ed the poor girl, “if you only 

i knew liow your words pierce my heart, how your horrible 
: .suspicious penetrate more deeply than the steel of the 

:is.'assiii !” 

Truly, it was quite right, sweet innocent," exclaimed 
i the olhui’, with a loarlul laugh, “that thy lover should 
I he blinucfl, in order that thou mightst treat him as it 
jiloascd tlicc 1 'That Farisiaii, however, must he a clever 
iciiow, that he aiter all lound his gentle dove.” 

This IB going too far, sir,” cried the doctor, taking 
hold of the uiailiuau : “ walk iustauily out of t his room, 
else 1 shall call the jieople of the house to liasleii lliy 
c-xiu” 

" I am going, 1 am going,” screamed the madman, 
jiwshiug the doctor hack, who luckily fell into an arin- 
cliair heldiid him. “ Tes, Ciuseppa, I go, never more 
III return. Live a better life, or rather die, unliapi>y 
otic, and hide thy shunic in the grave; and in timt 
oilier world, hide thy soul where Imay never meet it, 
lor 111 this world thou hast shamefully cheated me out 
ol my love and of my life.” 

lie uuered these word.s, waving at the same time tVie 
roll he held in his hand ; but his wild, restless eye filled 
with tears as he threw' a last look towards Giuseppa, and 
rushed, sobbing, out of the apartment. 

" itiiu utter him; bring him back,” cried the signora; 
" iny peace of mind depends upon it 1” 

“ By no means,” replied the doctor, rising from tlie 
.trm-chair; “ this scene must not be repeated. I shall 
prescribe a soothing mixture, of which you will take two 
spoonfuls ev'ery hour.” 

The hnhappy Bianetti had sunk back on her pillow, 
her strength was utterly exhausted, and she again lost 
all consciousness. 'I'he doctor called in the waiting 
maid, endeavouring, with herald, to restore her mistress 
10 life; yet he could not refrain, while pouring out 
some essence, from sco.ding the servant well. 

“ Have i not commanded you most strictly to permit 
ho oue, no person whatever, to conic in '! and yet you 
admitted this madman, who has almost a second time 
killed your good signora.” 

»“ 1 have certainly lot in no one else,” said the girl 
Weeping, “but him 1 could not refuse. Wy lady sent 
me three times to-day to his house, to entreat him to 
Ovnne, wore it only for a few moments; indeed, 1 was 
ooliged to say she was dying, and that she wished to see 
niore before her death.” 

“Indeed I And who is then this — 


* A titU given to certain physicians. 


The signora opened her eyes. $he looked now ottb* 
doctor, now at the servant, and then her eye# wn^derod 
scurchiugly round the rui m. 

“ lie is gone, for ever gone," sho sadly wUspered. 
“ Ah ! dear doctor, go to bulnau.” 

“ How i what con you want with the unfortunat# coun¬ 
sellor 1 He lias suDered enough already onyonr aocovhL 
since ho is obliged to keep his bed: how can ho Lelp 
you r * 

"I have made a mistake," replied BianetU; "yon 
must go to the foreign K ader ol the orchestra; he i» 
called Boioui, and loilges at the lldtel do Fortugal.” 

“1 remember 1 have heard of that person,” said the 
doctor; “ but what am 1 to do, or to say to hint f 

“ hay to liiiii, 1 wish to tell him every thing— that he 
must come once more; but no, 1 cannot tell hint tnysalf. 

Doctor, if you-yes, 1 have confidence in you, to you 

1 will tell all, and then you can repeat it to Bolotti: 
will that not do I” 

“ 1 am at your command,” answered the doctor; 
“ whatever I can do to promote your happiness shall 
most gladly be done.” 

“ \V ell, come early to-morrow morning; to-day 1 ean 
speak no more. Farewell, then—yet stay one inoineut; 
Labette, give the doctor his [lockct-handkercliief." 

The girl opened a drawer, and handed to the doctor 
a yellow silk liaiidkerchief, which perfumed the whole 
aparfmenl with a rich scent. 

“ This is not niy handkerchief,” said Dr. Lange; "you 
are mistaken, 1 have lost none." 

“It must be your.s,’' said the waiting maid, "for WO 
found it last iiiglit on the flour; it beiouga to no one ih 
mu house, and ihoro was no other person here except 
you.” 

The doctor met the look of the singer, which rested 
on him in expectation of his answer. 

“Might this haiuikerciiief not belong to some other 
person I” he asked, looking sluadl'aslly at her. 

“ Shew it to me,” she said au.\iuusly, “ i never thought 
of that.” 

8he examined the handkerchief, and found in the 
corner soiuo initials entwined; she turned pale, and 
trumhlcd. 

“It appears you know Ihis handkerchief, and the per¬ 
son who has lo.-t it,” continued Lange. “ It may lead 
to something; may 1 take it with met may 1 make use 
of it lor that purpose T” 

There seemed to he a struggle in the mind of Giuseppe. 
8he I'cached out the haiidKcrchicfj then again drew it 
convulsively back. 

“ Bo it BO,” she at length said; “ and though that 
wretched one should eoiiie again, and strike my wounded 
heart, more surely u second time, yet 1 will vantur* if. 
Take it, doctor. To-morrow you shall have SOOUl oluoi- 
da.ion of this matter.” 

One ma}' easily suppose how exclusively this sad WWlt 
occujiied the mind of Doctor Lange. His extonsive 
practice becaune its luirtliensome to him, fortbo tim*,as 
it had fomiorly been a idensure ; for did. not tbo BUina* 
rous visitswliich lie had to make beforoseeing the aignora 
again prevent him from being with her at an early hour, to 
hear her details, and the explanation for which be W4» 
so impatient I Yet, as he hadu> visit at loaet thirty or 
forty different places, where he was sure of moeting 
with many persons, he thought to himself that he might 
us well listen to what was going on, as his patients and 
others w'oiild of course be making remarks about the 
Italian singer, and the events that had happened; he 
might likewise be able to gain some information about 
her friend, the director of the choir. 

Wlien the singer was spoken of, people shrugged utmr 
shoulders, and were more severe in tlieir judginwte in 
proportion to the disappointment they felt t^t notbuig 
official or certain was yet known. Her rivaU 
what distinguished vocalist, should she also to bwuUw 
and only eighteen, has not many'!—her nvau made the 
most malicious remarks. The more temperate iMd, 
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SttHiittnhr stroll I A golden toUir the muter we 

SuBuner'day comei once mo I wteh, 

Vhdete and sweet flowers With plenty thereon of baked 

They bring us summer hours. lien. 

'We Wr the keys a rlaftlng. We wish the mistress, since she's 

Something for us they’re bring- so kind, 

Ing: With linen her grosses all deeply 

Brelsel steeping in red wine, lined. 

And for us all dainties fine. The daughter we wish a husband 

good, 

Who’ll hold her as dear u his 
life’s blood. 

Strih, strah, stroh! 

This day next year we are liere 
once mo! 

“On summcr-dfty, algo,” gays Mr. Howitt, "two men 
go round, one dressed in moss and straw, as Winter, 
and the other in ivy, or other evergreen leaves, hung 
with mrlands and ribbons, like our Jack-in-the-green; 
or rather, they go round in a sort of covering of this, 
out of which they can creep at pleasure; and in this 
form they beg from house to hodse.” 


IflcBtitns for tfie ^oung. 

DOENIE BACH.« 

[See Engraving, p. 30.0) 

At a fam in Cowal, on the side of Loch Fine, 
opposite to the Duke of Argyle’s beautiful castle, 
dwelt a cotter and his wife; poor persons of the 
lowest class of Scottish peasantry; yet though 
poor, they were loved and respected, for they were 
as obliging as industrious; and by their industry 
were frequently enabled to assist their neighbours 
—^whom uabits of expense or idleness had reduced 
to straits. 

Such privations as they endured came light to 
them, because they referred all things to the will 
of God; and that singleness of heart and sim¬ 
plicity of belief blunts the edge of suffering, while 
it enhances the value of happiness. Next to this 
blessed resignation of mind, the best boon of Hea¬ 
ven is, perhaps, a love of employment; for labour, 
when it is not too severe, beguiles care. Come 
when you might to Gillespie’s cottage, you always 
found the good man and the good w ife busy: as 
often as Gillespie delved in the potato-yard, he 
might be beard singing, 

“ A coeic wee houie, a co«ie wee fire, 

A bonnie wee bodle to praise and admire; 

A Bonsie braw bairn upon my knee. 

To crowdie, and cry Daddle to me; 

And bide ye yet, and bide yc yet, 

Ye little ken what may betide yc yet: 

A bonnie wee bodle has been my lot. 

And X'll ay be canty wi’ tliinkinK o’t." 

And eafity—that is, cheery—he ever was, for there 
is a spirit in employment which gives health to the 
mind, as exercise does to the body; besides, there 
is a promise attached to diligence: “ The hand of 
the diligent shall bear rule, but the slothful shall 
be under tribute.” (Prov. x. 24.) But, to return to 
my story and my cotters. They had two fine chil- 
di^^the pride, and joy, and comfort of their lives 
—ft boy and rirl. The girl was ten years old, the 
boy seven; mready these children were useful in 
thmr ikmUy and station. Many a weU-dressed lord- 
ling and little lady cannot say as much; happier 
would it be for them if they could. The girl 
helped her mother in the kale-yard in the daytime, 
and at night spnn the yam “ maitt as west as 
herself.” ’The little hoy lay all day patiently herd- 

(1) From tbe Christmas Bos, 


ing his sheep and the black cattle, and was already 
as perfectly acquainted with the wilds and hlll-sidc 
as boys timt were twice his age. 

He was a fearless little fellow, and when accom¬ 
panied by his faithful black and white collie,* ‘‘Dor- 
nie Bach,” he apprehended no danger—no, not 
even when he passed the cairn, where it is said a 
poor girl, in a fit of insanity, had killed herself: 
and yet such a sad tale might naturally make a 
child feel awe; bxit he remembered what his father 
had told him, and what he read (for be could read) 
in bis Bible, that they who do no wrong need fear 
no evil; so he played with his dog, and cut hazel- 
sticks, and gathered fern to make a bed for the 
cattle when he should return at night, which he 
carried home on hjs back, bound together with a 
withe of the birch-tree; at other times he gathered 
wild-ash berries, and strung them in necklaces for 
his sister : their bright scarlet colour pleased his 
eye; and there was besides a virtue ascribed to 
this tree, according to Highland lore, which could 
keep aU hurtful things from her. 

Such notions arise mit of the wild romantic fea¬ 
tures of that country, the lonely lives of the High ¬ 
landers, and the pronencss mankind have to com¬ 
mune with some kindred spirit; so that when 
society is denied to them, they make to themselves 
creatures of their own imagination, spirits of good 
and evil, out of trees, and stones, and rocks, and 
nature, and derive interest and pleasure from these, 
which the dweller in busy cities can have no 
idea of. 

These children had learned many lessons taught 
by Nature; they knew' well the aspect of the hea¬ 
vens, and without any clock could idmost always 
tell the hour of the day; they knew well also when 
to expect a storm, and w'hen to drive their beasts to 
a place of safety before its coming fury; they in¬ 
structed their dog. Domic Bach, too, in his duties; 
and it would have been a dainty sight for a painter 
to have seen the grave face of the collie, one car 
cocked up, the other down; his tail “ hung o’er his 
hurdles wi’ a swirl,” as he listened to the com¬ 
mands of his young mentors, while they, by ges¬ 
ture and sound of voice, could make him under¬ 
stand everything they required of him. 

The children were the happiest of the happy. 
After a day of freedom and delight spent in the 
moors, ns was often the case, they did not return 
home empty-handed: Johnnie's bundle of fern was 
always larger than on other days, and his sister 
was laden with a pint stoup of blaeberries for her 
mother, who dearly loved to oat them with a bowl 
of thick cream. 

Mrs. Gillespie was celebrated for making a par¬ 
ticular sort of cheese, which was considered a great 
dainty; and one of these cheeses, together with 
one of the famous Domie Bheh’s offspring, was 
designed for some friends that dwelt across the 
moor, over the hills to the north, in the wUdest 
part of the country. _ These were presents of no 
mean value, for Dornie Bwh was of rare quality, 
and BO was the cheese, and Mrs. Gillespie took 
counsel with her husband to decide whom she 
would entrust with such valuable gifts. 

“There’s not one I would sooner trust than 
Elspey,” said her father; “ that child never told on 
untruth in her life, and she’s trustworthy in every 
sense of the word.” 

it) A pwdeulor tpeeiet at ihee]) So$, Ikmoui ibr logictty, Im- 
moitoUiefi by Bunu, 
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loried her &ther's prejee, and she felt 
her eyee with tears of modest joy. 

“But it’s alotteaome way for Ihe bairn," Mid 
the mother; “I would go myself but for the sick¬ 
ness of our ne^hbour M‘Arthur’s wife." 

“And I," said the father, “must go to the 
fishing, or the meal-chest must stand empty.” 

“Oh," cried Johnnie, “I’ve got my stick and 
Domie Bach, and we’ll take very good care of 
Elspey; there’s nothing will harm us.’’ 

His sister joined *her entreaties to be allowed to 
go; and after much demurring, it was decided that 
Klspey and Johnnie should set off early the next 
morning. Elspey carried the basket in which the 
cheese was deposited, and Johuie took charge of 
the pup—young Domie Bach—^who was not able 
yet to follow on foot. Many were the directions 
the parents gave their children when they departed 
on their little journey, not to loiter on the way, 
but to behave “ mse-like and, blessing them, 
they departed. Johnnie was often tempted to run 
here and there, and cut a stick, or fly a stone for 
Dornie Bach the elder, but his sister restrained 
him as much as she coidd; and they had reached 
nearly halfway in safety when a violent storm of 
sleet and snow came on: it drove right in their 
faces, and blinded them so that they could not see, 
and in a very short space of time the whole sur¬ 
face of the earth was one glittering sheet of snow; 
here and there a point of n bush or brier was to 
be seen, but no track by which to guide these hap¬ 
less children to their destination remained visible. 

'fhey continued to wander far and wide; far, 
indeed, out of their road, among bogs and mo¬ 
rasses, which would have swallowed them but for 
the frost and their light weight; and they endea- 
^ oured to wade on through the drifting snow with¬ 
out knowing whither. 

Night set in, and they had no shelter. Then, 
for the first time, Johnnie began to weep bitterly j 
and, though Elspey still endeavoured to comfort 
and keep up his spirits, he complained of cold and 
hunger till her very heart ached for him—much 
more for him than for herself, although she w’as 
suffering likewise; but he was younger, she said, 
and it was no wonder his courage and patience 
gave way under such trials. He besought her to 
let him eat the cheese. “ What, Johnnie! the cheese 
we were to take in safety to Donald Bawn; ye 
would not think of that!” and she endeavoured to 
explain to him that one must sooner die than 
break a trust. She assured him that she was as 
hungry as he could be, but bade him place confi¬ 
dence in God, and remember that ere long, doubt¬ 
less, their parents would seek them out and save 
them; aha in this belief she rested, finding it 
utterly impossible to use any exertions in their 
own behalf. 

D6wn they sat, therefore, just where they chanced 
to be, under a ro^, determined, as Elspey said, to 
await God’s will. She now took off her plaid, and 
all her upper garments, to cover her brother, who 
bad liillen asleep; and the only relief she kept 
for herself wras the.least of the two dogs, whom 
she placed across her breast. The faithM Domie 
Bach was his little master’s comforter. All that 
night they vetp exposed to the inclemency of the 
season; but providentially for them a mass of snow 
fell from the rodr under which they sat, and buried 
t hem in its bosom. This supplied the place of 
(1) Diacreetl}', properlf. 


covering, and saved their lives. Johnie slept on, 
but Elspey continued (to use her own words) to 
“ call on the name of Gra" all that night 

It was not till the middle dt tiie next day that 
the parents and the inhabitants of the whole coun¬ 
try round, whom they had called together, camb to 
the spot where the children lay; they made the 
air ring with their shouts, but the little ones were 
no longer able to make themselves heard. Johnnie^ 
indeed, his sister feared, was dead; but Dornie 
Bach saved them; he barked faintly—his bark was 
heard, and joyfully cheered. The children were 
dug out of their snowy bed; afad the half-distracted 
parents expressed their joy in alternate thanks to 
God, and to tliose who had assisted them in their 
search. Johnnie recovered; and after proper care 
Elspey too became once more the stout lassie she 
had ever been, except a slight turn in her head, 
w hich remained an honourable mark of her heroisnv. 
for the rest of her life. 

It may be doubted whether she should not have 
let her brother eat the cheese; but she said, “ Life 
was w'orthless without honour; and besides, I 
trusted in God for delivery.” 


POEMS AND PICTFRE8,‘ 

Wuo is there tliat, in his fond recollections of the 
home of bis childhood, docs not, among all the memo¬ 
ries connected with those happy tlays, give a chorishod 
place to the large book full of pictures, which it was his 
highly prized privilege and reward, after a well conned 
task or some other special good conduct, to be permitted 
to carry off to his own comer, that he might there gloat 
over its fascinations till bed timol It was, indeed, a 
perennial spring of delight, which never palled upon the 
sense, and never stinted in its flow. The more familiar 
those representations became to the eye, the greater was 
the enjoyment they afforded. The plumed warrior, con¬ 
tending in mortal struggle with bis foe,—the g^lant 
ship, with sails full set, nobly breasting the waves,—the 
regal lion, pacing the desert sands in solitary nm'esty,— 
the striped tiger, or spotted leopard, creeping through 
the thicket, and gathering his crouching limbs beneath 
him for a spring upon his unsuspecting prey,—the gaunt 
and hungry wolf, pursuing, with long unwearying gallop, 
the retreating sledge over the snow,—the eagle, scream¬ 
ing with fierce delight, as he drove his talons into tho 
heart of his helpless victim, and bore it aloft to his rock- 
built eyrieeach of these, as it told through tho eye 
its tale of fear, or wonder, or sorrow, stamped deep and 
clear an impression upon tho childish mind, which not 
all the long years of after life, and all the rough friction 
undergone in buffeting with the world and its cares, 
have b(»n thenceforth able to efface. 

The keen susceptibility of enjoyment which admits 
BO many pleasures to the mind through the avenue of 
the senses, is the especial privilego of our early years. 
In after life, the number of our Erectly pleasing sensa¬ 
tions decreases, and the intensity of the pleasure con¬ 
veyed through such as remain becomes weakened, day 
by day. Our senses become deadened to the.capaolty of 
eiyoymcnt, and our taste, grown fastidious, becomes 
more obsorvont of blemishes which mar and destroy it. 
But we have, even then, a compensation for the absence 
or rarity of direct present gratification of this kind, in 
the memory of those eidOTTnents which are past. The 
mind, with providential frugality, husbands its store oi 
early pleasorei^ and preserves the impressions of them 
with care, to be reproduced and renewed, when the path 
by which they were wont to be convey^ from without 

1(1) “Poemi and Plctnret." London; James Bums. ISSO. 
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t>«co!!^ choked up,—when tiiie dolled sease for^ts ite 
OlBeei obI the mind itself, venried and exhaosted, bo 
more cares to look abroad for sew ohjeeti of delight, 
^hen it is that we (Del the valoe of tiiM immessions, 
long forgotten, perhaps, but asfvr oflhBed, which were 
■tamped upon the mind in youth. A jmw ^o^Uun of 
enjoyment la opened to ns. The reeoUeetipa of pleasure 
supplies the place of the sense of it, and, as present im¬ 
pressions of beauty become dim and indistinct, a reflected 
i fight brings back old ones subdued and mellowed before 
! the eye; we return, in a far better sense than is usually 
i attached to the wordi, to a second childhood, and live 
over again, in the renewed fedinga of days long gone by, 
the best tuid happiest portion of our lives. 

It is thus t^t, while in appearance we are only 
amusing a child, we may in reality be providing a store 
of eiyoyment for *u old man. Every happy day we give 
to the one, is the {dedge of many aneft-retuming feeling 
of tranquil pleasure to the other. How much im¬ 
portance does not such a cousideration attach ovou to 
the trifles by which we endeavour to catch the attention 
of children,—to every tliread which is woven into that 
chord of association between inward feelings and exter¬ 
nal objects, which, first sounded in early years, ceases 
not to vibrato, and to convey to the innermost seat of 
feeling its never-failing thrill of pleasure or pain, while 
. life remains! How inuch of the destiny of the man 
does ho hold in liis hands, who has the power of directing 
! the first associations of the child! But this is rather 
loading us away from our present purpose, which is 
merely to suggest how objects wliich the wi.se among us 
arc apt to deem too trivial to deserve much attention, 
things apparently fitted only for the momentary gratifi¬ 
cation of beings who are “ pleased with a rattle, tickled 
with a straw,” may, perchance, be in their results the 
most important tilings of all; transmitting over the 
whole region of life an influence more extended and 
more powerful than the greatest and most momentous 
events; just as it may bo that the character and social 
condition of a people may be more powerfully influenced 
by their nursei^ ballads, than by tiie most solemn acts 
- of their legislature. 

It must nnt be supposed, from what wc have said, that 
tlie book now before us is one for childnm; or that its 
value consists, by any means, in its fitness to amuse or 
please tbe young. But it is a book of pictures, and 
more, it is one full of pictures;—and thus, by a natural 
association, carried us back to those early days, when, wc 
idiall not say such a book,—>- for there were no such books 
then,—but .a book so filled with pictorial enchantments, 
with its boilers, head and tail pieces, and initial-letters, 
adorned with intricate tracery of leaves and flowers, in 
which we were perpstually making new discoveries of 
little faces peeping out from the corners, and ottier the 
like wonders, was to us an exUaustlcss treasury of de¬ 
lights, and a source of thoughts, and feelings, and anti- 
eipations of a world yet untried, of which, if the stream 
has now run dry, the channel remains as distinctly 
marked as ever. 

Tbe {>revai1ing fashion of profu8el;y illustrating almost 
every kind of publication, if it indicates that we have 
become highly luxurious in our literary appetites, that 
we think it necessary to recommend the plain intel¬ 
lectual fare which sufficed for our fathers to our palates 
by all maimer of piquant sattces and elaborate condi¬ 
ments, must be acknowledged to Ire, in many respects, 
mprovement u^n the old mode of nuuiaging 
tiuse natters. Where uie execution is meritorious, our 
eqjoyment is heightened by the contemplation of so 
maon additicmal talent employed in {nrosenting the 
SRibjeot to oar minds; as, in seeing a well acted play, we 
have, added to the pleasure derived from the b^ty of 
the language, tho developement of the ^ot, and the in¬ 
terest of (ho dialogue, toe^ still further gratification of 
witnessing the gueces^l .embodiment of feeling and 
pasuon, aM the vivid r^reeentation to our saises, by 
voice and geatore, of that whidi was before more dimly 


exhildted to ohr -bana und«iioadln§. WebavO the tale 
twice told to u*, with eo mudt of h d^orenee-Hmee to 
the ear and oneo to the eye,—thst eflbct is eouai to 

that of perfect novelty. Nay, we know not whether I 
there is not, in b^olding our owii dim eoneeptions of an ! 
admired aoeue or description aasuiqin^ form and body | 
under the artist's pencil, and standing out in living ' 
reality before us, a pleasure greater than we should have j; 
derived from an entirely new and equally successful ' 
eflTort of the same genius which first'created it for us. | 
A more beautiful book than this of Mr. Burns's wi> I 
have never seen. It is a volume of poems, partly ' 
original, partly selected; and, of course, of very varioiw ' 
merit;—^but almost all worthy'of a place in a book, not { 
intended to be read through onoe and then laid aside, i 
but to be returned to over and over again. The poems, i 
however, are but a secondary attraction; the beauty of 
the book consists in its illuBtrations; which are crowllud | 
upon it with a lavish profusion altogether astonisli- ^ 
ing when we consider their uniform excellence. There 
is scarcely one of these illustrations—w.e do not know 
that we should make even one exception—wliieli, 
by itself alone, would not be a very valuable ornament 
to any publication; when we state that there arc a hun¬ 
dred such, (exclusive of ornamental borders to each 
page, of endless variety of design) -in a quarto volume uf 
two himdred and fifty pages, the attraction which sucli i 
a book must present to the Iovms of art will be easily 
estimated. We see from Mr. Burns’s list of artists ami 
engravers, that almost every name of eminence in tlii.s ! 
department of art bos been employed upon his book, ami j 
the result is worthy of their united talents. We can with ii 
difficulty conemve that engraving on wood can be carried j' 
to a higher pitch of cxceUeuce ; 

Wc have been favoured with Mr. Burns's pennission |i 
to transfer some sjreo.imens of his illustrations to our L 
pages. We give at present the illustration of a poem ji 
ny Professor Whewell, which originally appeared in a ! 
volume entitled “ The Tribute,” edited by Lord Norlli- 
ampton, and which, borrowed by Mr. Bums from that 
source, we now borrow from him. Carefully as the 
illustrations iii this Magazine are always printed, we 
fm we shall scarcely succeed in conveying an adequate j 
idea of the effect which titis one produces on Mr. Bums s 
hot-pressed pages. 

ITIE SPINNING MAIDEN’S CEOSS. j: 

(S'ee j>.S20.) ^ 

Bsxeath Vienna’s ancient wall 
Lie level plains of sand, ;i 

And there the pathway runs of all | 

That seek the Holy Laud. |l 

And from the wall a little space, i| 

And by the trodden line, i] 

Stands, seen from many a distant place, ^ 

A taU and slender shrine.* .j 

It seems, so standing there alone, ' 

To tluisc who come and go, | 

No pile of dull nnconsciuus stone, 

But touch’d with joy or woe; 1, 

Seems to the stranger on his way, i 

A friend that forth hath set, ! 

The parting moment to driey, ; 

And stands and iingers yet. , | 

While to the long-gone travefler j 

Betnming to bis home, j 

It scenw with doubtful grcQtmg t]i«e jj 

Of joy and sorrow come. j' 

,' Smiles have been thoro cd beamisg joy, ' |! 

And .tears id bitter loss, j I 

As friei^s have met and parted, by 
The Spinning Maiden’s 


(I) A Gothic cross of the archltaciure of thsXhirtaenth century, 
somvwfart resembting'Queen Bllnoi's ctosws in Engls^, ttands st 
a little dtsUnce eutild* the city of Vienna, and is comiaotdy called 

‘‘Die Spinneiinn am Ktsus.^' 
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Yoling Margnet had fhe gentlest heart 
Of all tiiis moid^ there, 

Hot ever fail'd her cosstout pert 
^ daily toil and prayer,' 

But when the Sahbath'morn had smiled, 
And early prayer was o’er, 

Then Maig’ret, goatk, »till, and mild,_ ■* 
Had happiness in store, 

Bor then with Wenzid side W side 
In calm dclit^ht she stray’d. 

Amid the Prater’s flowery pride. 

Or in the Augarte.n’s shade. 

“ Gretehen helovdd! Oretchen dear! 

Bright days we soon shall see; 

My ma.Hter, lord of Lfiwethier, 

Will link iny lot with tlico. 

And there, upini the Kahlen’s swell, 

■ Where distant J)onsn shi les, 

He gives a cot where we shall dwell. 

And tend his spreading vines.’’ 

Though joy llirongh M,argaret sent a thriS, 
Ami at her eyes ran o’er, ’ 

Few words slve spoke for good or ill, 

Nor ■VVonwd needed more. 

But when strain the Sabhath>he11 
Had struck on Wenzel’s ear, 

A sadder tele had he to tell, 

And Margaret to hear. 

“ Oiftchen beloved! Oretchen dear! 

Joy yet;—Imt patience now; 

M.v nmslrr, lord of Litwetliier, 

JIiw hound lihn wif.li a vow; 

And he must to the. Holy Ijind, 

Our Saviour’s tonih to free,; 

And [ and all his faithful hand 
M list with him o’er t lie sea.” 

A swelling heart did Margaret press. 

But calm was she to view; 

Meekly slie bore her liappiuess, 

Her sorrow meekly too. 

Her solitary Sabbaths brought 
A prayer, a patient sigli, 

As oil tlie II(dy Land she thought. 

Where saints did live and tlie. 

But from the Holy Land soon came, 
lleturniug pilgrims there. 

And lieavy tidings brought with them 
For Margaret’s anxious ear. 

For Wenzel is a oaptivc mitde 
In Payniin dungeon cold, 

And there must lie till ransom paid 
A hundred coins of gold. 

Alas for Margaret! should she spin. 

And aU her store he sold. 

In one long year she scarce could win 
A sittgle piece of gold. 

Yet love can hope through good and ill, 
When other liope is gone; 

Shall she who lovea so well be still, 

And he in pruHin groan P 
She felt within her inmost heart 
A strange bewiMer’d swell. 

Too soft to break with sndden start. 

Too gentle to rebel. 

And what she hoped or thought to earn 
Poor Marpret never knew. 

But on her ^teiT oft she’d turn 
A thuuglitful, hopeful view. 

And by the stone where, last they met,' 
|laon day slie took her stand; 

And twirl’d the thread till dayl^lit set, 
Witii unremitting hand. 

Her little store opon the stOhe 
&he spread to passers-by ; 

Anft’aft they y»iwed add Wed upon 
Her metd: and mourtdid' eye. 


Apd e’en from those who had hnt few, 

Full oft a coin she won, 

4^ faster far her treasure new 

. flian t'^r her hopes ltad.aone. 

Thraiigh shine jpd rain; thTough heat and snow, 
1^ daily task she plied; 

And «TOuW for two long iwelvomonths so, 

And then she fahtly dim. 

ffint i3l in vMa it grew, alas! 

Her destined ransom store; 

For from the H^y Land there pass 
The travelleia onee more. * 

And when to her their news they said, 

AU cheer and hW ^cre gone; 

For Wenzel is in p^u dead, 

His oaMtive soWwi done. 

Then on her face trliat woe was spt ! 

Yet still she mm and imm, 

As if her hands aoidd not 
The wo^ Wy hadkogan J 

Ihw took the fresMTe she bad wisa. 

Full many a WW coin. 

And e'er the etanit whme she hid span, 

Thsy rsisod Halt shapely shrine. 

And still Vhmtia’s maids recail 
Her meeUy suffer’d loss, 

And point the frne benentb the wall-T- 
Thk Spisitiso Maivsh's Cbqss. 

Mffp. V, Vhewitll. 


[' This .mil the three foUowiug siassas, do not appear in 
Mr. Burns’s book, nor in the Tribute. Tlicy have Iweii kindly 
supplied to us by I’rufessor Whcweli liiinself.] 


i^iscelltineoug. 


“ I have here made only a nosegay of enlled doWers, and 
have hronglit nothing of my own, but the string tiutt ties 
llii-iii.”—ifonto/yne. 


XKW-TKAaS KVB. 

An old man stood at the window, at, midnight, ho- 
tweeu the old and new .year,, and east a iong look of 
despair towards the immovable etanry heavena ahovo 
bmt, and upon the pare, white, ailont, earth behoath, 
on which there was none so jt^doss, so sleo|d«w 
as himself. For liie grave was dose bosido him, it 
was covered oftly with Hie stmw of age, not with the 
verdure of youth: and he bud iirought nothing wi^ 
liiin out of a long and busy life, nothing bnt cmnra, 
siti, and disease; a wasted body, a lianwa iteul; a breast 
full of poison, an agefuli of remorse. Hisikir yoathful 
days stood licfore liitn like gimate, and dragged him 
back again to that Vouug bright mototing, when his 
father placed him upon the divoxging road of Hfc, 
which, on the rigljt hand, leads alui^ the bright and 
sunny path of virtue to the huid .of light, and of good 
angels; and, on the left, conv^s the traveHer down 
among the mole-hiHs of vice, into a Idaek eave^ Idi 
of dropping ixrieon, of btwiing snakes, and of dadc 
oppressive vapours. 

Alas! the serpents bung upon bis bmiat, and the 
poison-tlrope upon bis tongue, and be knew now where 
he was! 

Horror-struck, and in tones of ineKiwessible angoiMh, 
he lotdced up to heaven, and extdaimed, Give me si^ 
youth t^ta 1 Gb, my Ariber, place mu again upon 1mA 
startiigitoMt of life, Ibat 1 may choose othenriaeF’' 

But bhilhther and bis youth bad long e iTOeAap r ted. 
He saw daSe^ upon the norms, dui dhi' 

appearing in me dhvndtyerd, and be mid, tSmae^anp 
TOjr fooHm days.” Hd mw a >iddaLag lUfr Aoat fttmi 
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heaven, and fall down extinguished on the earth. "That 
is myself,” said his bleeding heart, and the serpent- 
fanm of remorse piefeed deeper into its wounds. His 
excited fuicy showed him night walkers gliding upon 
the roofs, ajid the windmill seemed to Tift its anna 
threateningly towards him, while a solitary skull, that 
had been left behind in the empty charnel-house, gra^ 
dually aasumed his features 
In the midst of his horrors, there soimded suddenly 
from the chnrch-tower, the music of the new year, like 
distant holy hymnings. He became softened and more 
composed. He gased around upon the hoiizon, and 
upon the wide earth, and he thou^t of bis early friends, 
who, as teachers of their fellows, &thers of liappy chil¬ 
dren, honest and virtuous men, were all happier and 
^tter than himself; and he said, " Oh' I, too, on this 
first night of the new year, might have fallen asleep, 
like you, with diy eyes, if 1 would. I, too, dear parents, 
might have been hap^, if I had followed your new- 
year’s wishes and oounsels.’’ 

In this feverish recollection of his youth, it seemed 
to him as if the with his features in the chamel- 
house, raised it^; and, at length, the superstition 
which, on Hew-Tear’s Bve, sees ghosts, and the events 
of the fhture, gave it the fom of a living youth, in the 
attitude of the beantifiil sculptured boy of the capital, 
who is taking a thorn ou^ of his foot. He fimoim he 
saw hia own blooming youthM fignro represented in 
Utter mockery before him, 

He conld bear to look at it no longer; he covered 
his eyea; ^(nuands of scalding tears streamed upon 
the snow; sad, in low, broken, despidring tones, he 
ont, "Xih I opmeagidn, n^ybuth, ctnne agato T 
AM it oaoAO agniti; for he had only been dnatumg a 
horrid diwtm on t)^ Hew-Year's Hight: be wesetili a 
mam But emos were no droam; usd he 
' Qod that he hatd time left to letnea the 


steps he had taken in the dark passages of vi<%, and to 
place his feet upon the bright sunny path, which lead-, 
to the pure land of blessedness. 

Turn back with him, young reader, if thou bast cu 
tcred, like him, upon the path of error, otherwiKC, tlii' 
frightful dream will, in future, be thy jud^, and then, 
if, with a voice of anguish thou shalt cry, " Keturn again, 
fair youth, ’—Alas! it wDl never return '—Jean Paul 

aOCOATlOH. 

Theiwam thought it \erj unfair to influeaco a child’s 
mind by inculcating any opinions before it had come to 
years of discretion to ehooso for itself. I shewed him 
my garden, and told him it was my botanical garden 
" How sol ” said he; " it is covered with weeds.” “ 0,’ 

I replied, “Jiot is only beeause it has not yet come to its 
age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, ba^ c 
taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me 
to prejudice the soil towards roses and strawbemes 
— Coleridge. 

To be humblo to superiors, is duty; to equals, is 
courtesy; to inferiors is nobleness; aw to all, safety 
it being a virtue, that, for all her lowliness, com- 
mandeth the souls it stwps to.^— Sir Tkamaa More. 
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(Sec poye 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OP LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


The most interesting description of biography is that 
which dcai.s most largely with the private life of public 
nicu, and which exhibits them to us most clearly in 
those familiar relations which arc common to them 
Avith the general herd of mankind. The subject of the 
■ biography must have home, in some degree, a public 
character, otherwise its deficiency in dignity fails to invest 
. it ivith such interest as will command general attention. 
We cannot bring ourselves to care much for common¬ 
place details regarding men who have nothing that is 
I not common-place in their histories. On the other 
j hand, if the life of the individual is merely used as a 
I guiding line along which to trace the narrative of public 
and historical events, then it is nothing else than his¬ 
tory, imperfectly and inadequately written. That bio¬ 
graphy is the most successful, which, laying before us 
most fully the feelings, affections, and passions, the 
points of weakness and strength, of men, whom other¬ 
wise we should know only in their connexion with, and 
as influencing the course of, the great and stirring 
events which affect the fortunes and determine the 
struggles of nations, throws most of a human "interest 
over characters whose position somewhat tends to raise 
them out of the region of'general sympathy. 

It is not every man, however, whose biography can 
thus he written. There are some'in whom the private 


individual is so cnlircly absorbed by the public man, 
that, were avc to exclude from the record of their deeds 
all that is not matter of general history, avc should leave 
little or nothing worth knowing. Such men arc mere 
historical monuments, convenient^—porliaps necessaiy 
for giving some degree of individuality of interest to 
historical events; if very eminent or very successful, 
then, it may be, concentrating in tbeir own persons the 
greater part of the bistorical interest of their day of 
glory; but ns vim, having human hearts in their 
bosoms, and standing towards other men in the A’aried 
relations of private life, wo know them not, or caro not 
for them; the marble cfligies, which remain to represent 
them in the national depositories of memorials of the 
illustrious dead, arc not less interesting to our feelings. 

Corresponding to the interest which we take in all that 
i.s purely personal to public men, is the pain Avith which 
AA'C arc too often obliged to pass from feelings of grati¬ 
tude for great public scrA’ices, and of admiration for 
splendid achicAxments in slatcsroansbip or AA'ar, to those 
of stern moral reprobation for personal vices, or of com¬ 
passion and humiliation for lamentahlc Aveaknesses and 
inconsistencies. The jar which is occiusioned to our 
whole moral frame, by the encounter of feelings ^ so 
opposite to each other, is one of the most unplcasing 
experiences to AA'hich the student of history, or of human 
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to write a line or two very often, to tell me how she 
docs. I am quite pleased at the account you gite me of 
my girls. If it were peace, I do not think there would 
be a hapi>ier set of creatures in Northumberland than 
we should be.” Again : “ It i.s a great comfort to me, 
banished as I am from all that is dear to me, to learn 
that my beloved Sarah and her girls arc well. Would 
to heaven it were peace ! that I might come, and for 
the rest of my life be blessed in their affection. Indeed, 
this unremitting hard service is a great s.acrifice, giving 
up all that is pleasurable to the soul, or soothing to the 
mind, and engaging in a constant contest with the ele¬ 
ments, or with tempers and dispositions as boisterous 
and untractable. Great allowance should be made for 
us when we come on shore; for, being long in the Imbit 
of absolute command, wo grow impatient of contradic¬ 
tion, and are unfitted for the gentle intercourse of quiet 
life. I am really fh great hopes that it will not be long 
before the experiment will be made upon me, for I 
think we shall soon have peace ; and I assure you that 
I will endeavour to conduct myself with as much mode¬ 
ration as possible. I have come to another resolution, 
which is, when this war is happily terminated, to think 
no more of ships, but pass the rest of my days in the 
bosom of my family, where, 1 think, my prospects of 
happiness arc equal to any man's.” Almost every letter 
which he wrote at this period is in the siime strain. 

The peace of Amiens gave him a short enjoyment of 
the two great objects of his desire—peace and homo. 
The short period of happiness and rest lie then ci\jo 3 'ed, 
he employed in superini,ending the education of his 
daughters, and in continuing habits of study, which 
had long been familiar to him, and the fruits of which 
are very visible in his exceedingly well-written letters. 
On the recommencement of hostilities iu 1803, how¬ 
ever, ho was again called awaj’ into active service. 

We shall not dwell on minor incidents, but proceed 
to the next great event of his life—the battle of Tra¬ 
falgar. He was here, as is well known, second in com¬ 
mand to Nelson; and upon him devolved tiie l-ask, a 
melancholy and painful one it proved, of completing 
the victory which Nelson lived only long enough to 
render certain. We cannot burden this brief .sketch 
with details of mere fighting: it will be understood at 
once that Collingwood behaved with his nsual distin¬ 
guished gall.intrv, and justified to the full the coufi- 
dence which Nelson reposed in liim, which was, he said, 
as great as one man could have in another. Admiral 
Collingwood, on succeeding to the command, issued a 
general order immediately after the battle, apjiointing 
a day “ of general humiliation before God, and thanks¬ 
giving for his merciful goodness, imploring forgivcpcss 
of sins, a continuation of his divine merej', and his 
constant aid to us in defenee of onr country’s liberties 
iind law.s, without which the utmost efforts of man arc 
naught.” Tlie day after the battle a violent storm 
sprung up, which rendered it impossible to secure the 
prizes; and most of them escaped, tliougb iu a wretched 
condition, or were sunk. The kindness with which 
Collingwood treated such prisoners as fell into his 
hands, elicited the warmest expressions of gratitude 
from the Spaui.sh ollicers on the coast, and was the 
source of an abmulant return of good services to the 
English. He thus writes to his father-in-law: “To 
alleviate the miseries of the wounded, as much as in 
my power, I sent a flag to the Marquis Solana, to offer 
him his wounded. Nothing can exceed the gratitude 
expressed^ by him for this act of humanity: all this part 
of Spain is in an uproar of praise and thankfulness to 
the English. Solana sent me a present of a cask of 
wine; and we have a free intercourse rvith the shore. 
Judge of the footing we were on, when I tell you he 
ofl'erod me his hospitals, and pledged the Spanish honour 
for the care and cure of our wounded men. Our officers 
and men, who were wrecked in some of the prize-ships, 
were most kindly treated: all the country was on the 
beach to receive them; the priests and women distri¬ 


buting wine, anfftjread, and fruit, amongst them. The 
soldiers turned out of their barracks to make lodging 
for them; whilst their allies, the French, were left to 
shift for themselves, with a guard over them to prevent 
their doing mischief." * 

A letter from the king’s private secretary, Colono! 
Taylor, copvej-ed to Admiral Collingwood his majesty’s 
warm admiration of his conduct during and after this 
engagement; and the Duke of Clarence presented him 
with a sword, an honour he had previously conferred on 
Earl St. Vincent and Lord Nelson under similar circum¬ 
stances. He was rai.sed to the peerage; received the 
thanks and freedom of the principal cities of Great 
Uritain; and a pension was granted by parliament of 
2,0001. per annum for his own life, and, in the event of 
his death, of l,000f. per annum to Lady Collingu-ood, 
and of 5001. per annum to each of his two daugliters. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the letter which lie 
wrote to his wife on this occasion:—“ It Avould be hard 
if I could not find one hour to write a letter to luy 
dearest Sarah, to congratulate her on the high rank to 
which she has been advanced Ity my succc.ss. lllessed 
may you be, my dearest love, and may you long live the 
happy wife of j'our happy husband ! I do not know 
how you bear your honours, but I have so much business 
on my hands, from dawn till midnight, that I have 
hardly time to think of mine, except it be in gratitude 
to my' king, who has so graciously conferred them upon 
me. Hut there are so many things of whieli I might 
justly be a little proud,—for extreme pride is folly, - 
that 1 must share my gratification with you. The first 
is the letter from Colonel Taylor, his majesty’s private 
secretary, to the Admiralty, to be communicated to me. 
I enclose you a copy of it. It is considered the liighcst 
compliment the king can pay; and, as the king’s per¬ 
sonal compliment, 1 value it above every thing. I am 
told, that when my icttofwas earned to him, he could 
not read it for tears, joy and gratitude to Heaven for 
our success so entirely overcame him. I have such con¬ 
gratulations, both ill prose and verse, as would turn the 

iicad of one a little more vain fhan 1 am.-How arc 

my darlings? I hope they' will take pains to make 
tliorasulvcs wise and gooil, and fit for the station to 
which they arc raised.” 

This was the last of Lord Collingwood’s battles. The 
remainder of bis career of service ivas spent in a manner 
less congenial to his taslc, though proBably not less im¬ 
portant to the interests of the country, in watching (he 
operations of the enemy in the Mediterranean, counter¬ 
acting their designs, promoting the political views and 
upholding the influence of his government, encouraging 
and supporting their allies, and overawing their enemies. 
The mass of busincss.which thefee numerous employ¬ 
ments heaped upon his shoulders was too much for his 
strength. His constitution was naturally a very hardy 
one, but it had been undermined by the long hard ser¬ 
vice hejiad passed tlirough, and it gave way altogether 
under this accumulation of now and harassing laliours. 
The constant confinement on board ship, and long bend¬ 
ing ovcr,g desk, while engaged in his voluminous corre¬ 
spondence, (for so high was the opinion entertained of 
his judgment tliat he was consulted from all quarters, 
and on all occasions, on questions of general policy, of 
regulation, and even of trade,) brought on a contraction 
of the pylorus, which occasioned him the greatest sufl'cr- 
ing. Still he remained unflinchingly at his post; his 
friends repeatedly urged him to surrender his command, 
and to sock in England that repose which had become 
so necessary in his declining health, but he would not 
make any attempt to quit the station which had l«cn 
assigned to him until he should be duly relioved, urgii^i 
that hfs life was his country’s, in whatever way it might 
be required of him. It was only when he became lite¬ 
rally unable to bear the slightest fatigue, and an imme¬ 
diate return to England was declared necessary to pw- 
serve him for any time in life, that, on the 3d of March, 
1810. he surrendered his command. But it was now too 
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I lat8 ; for lie expired within four days alter, at the age of 
’ I fifty-uine, with a calmness and composure which was as 
remai'kahle as the heroism of his life, after having served 
I his country fifty years, of which forty-four were passed 
i in active service. • 

i There never yet was a man who made greater per- 
I sonal sacrifiecs for the service of his country' than Col- 

i lingwood. To the fearlessness and contempt of danger 

of a British sailor, and the sound judgment and prudence 
of a wise statesman, he added the suflering constancy 
of a martyr. It V'as not merely that he continued work¬ 
ing at his post long after his failing health warned him 
that it was time to retire, but that he did so in spite of 
the most pow'crful and tender inducements. He was 
I no mere Commodore Trunnion, so wedded to the sea as 
to he unable to appreciate or enjoy the pleasures of quiet 
I and retirement. Ills heart was ever a-thirst—panting 
I as the hart after the wator-hrooks—for the delights and 
I endearments of home. He W'ould have given anything 
il to he able to return and spend his days with his wife 
and children, but lie could not sacrifice ids sense of duty' 
even to so cherished an object as that. For this his 
I name will ever be honoured by all who can appreciate 
! the rare union of the loftic.st courage, and the moat 
unflinching perseverance in duty, with the tcndcrcst 
feelings of the heart; and few will be able to refuse a 
tear of sympathy for the sufterings which bowed dow'n 
his noble and manly spirit to the grave- 
i The following lines, from an anonyinous poem lately 
' published, form an appropriate conclusion to this brief 
: I sketeli:— 

i “ Tears stauil w itliin tlie brave man’s eyes, 

I Eiicli softer |m!se is sfirr’d ; 

It is I lie hiekness of the heart, 

' Of hope too long dcferr’il. 

I “ lie’s pilling for bis native seas, 

I And for his native shore; 

j All hut his honour he would give 

To be at liomc once more. 

“ He does not know Ids eliildren’s face; 

His wife might |)ass him hy, 

! 111 ! is so alter’d, did they meet. 

With an uneonseioiis eye. 

* ■ ♦ * Sf 

“ .yiiiil the many names that light 
i Our history’s hlazoii’d line, 

1 1 know not one, brave CoUiiigwood, 

That touehes me like lliine.” 

.— 

; REASOlf AND FEELING. 

It cfinnot fail to be frequently remarked, how little the 
education of the feelings is attended to in comparison 
i v-ith that of tlic intellect. In connexion with thg )nttcr, 
j we arc told that w'c must be able to perform all manner, 
of fcaats, and at the same time be capable of giving a 
great many reasons why wc do them, and by what means 
they are accomplished. Our reasoning faculties are to 
bo racked to tlic utmost, while those agents which are 
the cause of all the evil on the earth, as well to their 
possessors as to others, are left to manage themselves, 
and to take that direction to W'hioh by nature they may 
*c disposed. The passions and sentiments ought surely 
to have another sort of training than what is now al- 
otted to them, in the system which goes by the name of 
•J' neation—the education, it may be called, of a portion 
0 the man, but one which, in neglecting so essential a 
part, neglects that which, perhaps, best repays the labour 
estowed upon it. Prom the preponderance given to 
e cultivation of our reasoning powers, we might be 
ed to conclude that reason was a very iidalliblc guide. 


— 
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that it could by no possibility lead its possessor uslruy, 
or immerse him in a sea of doubts, difficulties, or con¬ 
tradictions. Far from us, indeed, bo the presump¬ 
tion, that the reason thus Iwistowod U 2 )on us is to 
be lightly regarded; but seeing that, in common with 
all things else, this light is imperfect, and shines but 
dimly, it should not be considered so much superior 
to the sentient part of our being,—that part which lia.s 
the jwerogative of dispeusing pleasure of the highest 
kind, or pain of the most inlciise deseriidion. 

Wo must I'cniark hen;, that we use l.bo word reason in 
its ordinary accepfation, a.s a something in contrast to 
feeling; though it appears to us, that thus to sciiarate 
their powers, and give to one fhc pro-cmincnce over the 
other, as i.s generally <Jpne, is false; for our higher senti¬ 
ments arc as mucli a part, of our intelligence, .as the 
faculty which enables us to know that, a circle is not a 
square. Wc take as if for granted, that no alliance can 
c.vist between what is often called tlic weakness of feel¬ 
ing, and the strength of reason, yet the two in reality 
compose tile liuman being pcrbaiis in equal portions, 
and in equal poise arc the agents wliicli alike sway tlie 
destiny of individuals and nations. Wc seek in vain to 
prove oni'selvcs more the reciincnts of the one than the 
other; and wc commit an error, when we Avould exult 
the one at the other's expense. The object of a true 
education ought to be, equally to educate the head and 
heart, that they may help to guide each other, since wc 
have such continual proofs that we possess fccliiigs 
whieh, unfortunately, as often lead ns wrong ai; right, 
and against whose errors, in I he former case, reason is 
by itself unable to contend. 

But, it may be asked, wliy should reason nU teach 
us to be just, give us strength to practise wliat is 
riglit, re.sist .and control feeling wlicn tli.at fooling 
is wrong, ami comiiel implicit obedience to i(s dictates! 

" Itcasoii,” says a recent writer, “is not a power, it is 
only a light; its office is not to vanquisli, but to en¬ 
lighten.’’ It would seem as if reason could only show 
our feelings the way in which they could best be cxcrknl, 
leaving feeling lo w'agc war with feeling, until tlie 
strongest firoelaim the victory. Wc have only to reviow 
the past history of the human race, in order to consider 
whether reason or feeling has governed the world ; wc 
have only to look around us, and see which now pre¬ 
vails; wc liavo daily examples (»f the force of Ibeliiig 
opposed to the light of reason, even where wc least ex¬ 
pect to find it,—wlicn tlic iiliilosoplier is carried out of 
sight by a wliirlwiml of passion, leaving in liis place the 
man of strong feelings. The rca,soiling faculties, by 
themselves, have done Imt little for the hajipiness of 
mankind, whose fate, in one sense, seems to depend 
more upon the expression or form taken by tiio senti¬ 
ments and feelings. Wc have many giants in reason, 
wliilc yet, slaves to sense; ami few of those greater 
beings, whoso reason uml feelings being equally eared 
for, and happily in unison, are equally obeyed and re¬ 
verenced. By a rctro.speet of the past, wo may judge of 
what might occur in tlic fntiiro: placing before u.s the 
actions of men, during those ages wliich were distin- 
guislied as ageH of rvanoii, wc are compelled to own 
(judging by the reason now in onr po88cs.-iion) that rea¬ 
son, instead of licing enthroned in man as a supreme 
power, had altogether deserted its followors; and aban¬ 
doned them lo madness. Wc arc astounded, as we well 
may be, at the reason which could not only tolerate, but 
applaud the enormities, the nameless crirnfs periiciratcd 
during tlie reign of the Homan emperors, in the times 
when a Virgil wrote, and a Heneca taught—and taught 
morals, too !—during periods perhaps the niost_ rasjilen- 
dent in the intellectual history of Home. In like com¬ 
parison, we may advert to modern times, and in a 
Christian kingdom, where, amiilst the liorrors of tlie 
French Revolution, and its reign of terror, reason fled, 
as if affrighted at the monstrous audacity of roan, and 
left in its stead the demons of insanity and fury, though 
man blindly could compliment his tellow man, at the 
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moment, upon the pitch of wisdom to which they had 
aspired, and, as they conceived, attained. Yet it was 
the feeling of oppression and disgust at tyranny which 
occasioned this revolution, and it was feeling, become 
madly impassioned and blind, which deluged the coun¬ 
try with the blood of its own children. It was afterwards 
the feeling of ambition which led the same people l o 
trample upon other power's; it was not reason, hwt feel¬ 
ing, which beset their leader with the idea of absolute 
dominion; and it is feeling which makes the nation he 
so despotically ruled (though with a rod so dazzling, 
that in appearance it ceased to he a rod) still deity their 
ambition-mad hero. Finally, when we see insanity, in 
the majority of its cases, produced by over excited and 
ill-governed feeling; when we so fully aware that 
love and hatred, pride, envy, ambition, divide with rea¬ 
son the possession of the human heart, and divide the 
empire of the world, it suiuly cannot be less than folly, 
in those who profess to teach the human mind, to turn 
their almost exclusive attention to the development of 
its thinking part alone, leavuig the other to its own 
uninstructed and unguidod inherent tendencies. 

It is difficult to believe that emotions were given us 
merely to be crushed, or that affections were beslowcil 
upon us merely that they might be frozen. It is true 
that some feelings ought to be indulged but sparingly, 
or they promote any thing but the hapipincss of the 
possessor, and there are others which in exce,s.H the 
human frame could not long endure: the former are 
those which centre chiefly in ourselves rather than radiate 
towards others, and are properly called scltish; wliile 
the latter, threatening to rend asunder body and soul, 
are the rarely felt profound emotions, such as agouy of 
mind, or its joy in excess. While such cases are infre¬ 
quent, yet hundreds die slowly from wounded sensibility 
or disappointed hopes, even while reason tells them it 
is unwise to be thus sorely grieved. It ha.s never yet 
been foimd that the men of the most genial feelings liave 
been wanting in intellect; and It seems to us that the 
reason which is most cultivated must show the greatest 
respect for that which is generous and noble heartod. 
Feeling is assuredly ol'tener t he prompter of reason than 
the latter is willing to confess; it silently reeoivo.s 
energy from the former, yet never acknowledges the 
obligation, but, on the eontrary, loudly asserts that 
opinions arc impartial or worthy of trust, exactly .as 
they arc uninliueiiecd by i)ersoiial or other feeling. We 
are often startled by hearing men loud in tlio assertion 
of their possession of unadulterated reason, while all 
the time they scarcely make use of a single argument 
which has not personal feeling as a large ingredient in 
its composition—nor can it be otherwise, however mucli 
the contrary may be asserted. 

Tojudge from the outward characteristics of the prc.scnt 
time, there appears to be arising a craving for the ideal or 
the spiritual. Even in the midst of this age of i>raeliee and 
utility, it would seem that man cannot, for any length of 
time, be tied down to the visible only. This spiriteverniorc 
claims consideration, and asserts its claims even when 
its slumber seems to be longest and deepest; the voice 
of the past unites with that of the unseen future; and 
man thus proclaims his relationship with the spiritual, 
as well as with the material, world. Tho visible seeks a 
something unseen, beyond itself; and though somewhat 
P'aradoxical, the invisible seeks to be elotiicd with the 
visible: at every progressive stage a portion of the de¬ 
sired unscenflecomcs a tangible reality, and tho realiza¬ 
tion of one paramount desire becomes the parent of 
another, which, in like manner, awaits a future embodi- 
■ ment. Our wishes arc illimital)Ie, stretching across the 
boundless ocean of the infinite, and alike infinite must 
l>e their fulfilment; for, as FenClon says, “It is, indeed, 
true. I do not deceive myself in saying, I carry, though 
finite, an idea within me, which represents to me a 
thing infinite.” 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE GIANT MOUNT AIN,S. 

ifloncliuled.) 

V. 

Up from his knees he sprang-# 

There seemed a sadden dawn of deathless light— 

Fresh life and hope exultant nerve his limbs; 

And, as he climbs along the rugged way, 

He dares to think upon his peerless prize. 

“ Hideous and spiteful griffin-brood 1 I see 
Your grim looks watching me, I hear your voices 
Lift up their shrill and hissing scream. 1 know ye ! 

Y 0 crave my bones to grace your ghastly banquet! 

1 la ! how ye stare upon me 1 Hans was right; 

Yc would devour us all. Y'oiir hour is come. 

Ay, roll your fiery eyes in wrath, and whet 
Your crooked claws, and i-ear in rage malign 
The bright and bristling crests upon your heads ! 

I care not I 

I love to see ye look so terrible, 

Else might it pain me thus with fire to bum 
Your living forms ! Now to tlie work of death ! ” 

A branch he kindles on a lofty stem. 

And lifts it up with toil to touch the nest. 

Ha ! how tho dry bark catches, flames, and flares ! 

Tho ojk itself, so often steeped in blood 
That its parched leaves no longer greenly flourish. 
And its stifl'boughs are hollow, dried, and dcad - 
The oak itself is kindled by the fire— 

It hisses, it rustles, it cracks. 

And through the tumult of tho rising flames 
Fierce the shrill bowlings of the tortured brood. 

Far on her bloody way 
The mother-griffin heard, 

And measuring a league with every stroke 
Of her eolossitl wings, she rushes upward, 

Sliadowiug the mouutaijq with a fearful darkness. 

Then Gottsehalk Ihought, “ the dream of life is p:vsl !" 
And gave bis soul into the hands of God. 

Jlut, heodlc.ss of revenge. 

The griffin strikes and strives to quench tlic flame 
With her Imge wings ; strikes wjtb sueli eager fury, 
That Goi lsehalk marvelled how so tierce a monster 
Should yet pre.scrve her children by the risk 
Of her own life. In vain 1 Tlic grisly brood 
Lie scorched and stiflcil in the pangs of death; 

And, Id, tJie flume hath caught the griflin’s wings, 

As if in thirst for vengeauee ! 

The reeling monster falls upon the grass. 

Now, sheiihcrd, now ! Whoro is thy ready staff! 

Now ! Lose no moment! For the wrathful beasi, 
Frantic M ith rage and pain, luith reared itself 
On its broad feet, and stands, li^B'-tottcring, 

Hut dreadful si,ill, and eager for the fight: 

Then had the hapless youth been crushed to nothing. 
Hut tliat he lifted up his heart to God, 

.Vud that a vision of inspiring beauty 
llose'bn his soul, and bade him not despair 1 
•Stroke upon stroke he hurls against the foe : 

Jle stalls it in the fiery eye—tho beast 

Rears in wild rage, then, quick as thought, the staff 

Fierces its undefended breast, and sinks, 

Sure, deep, and deadly, in the ruthless heart! 

11 roars as with tho congregated voices 
Of thousand oxen.; reels, and strikes its wings 
Once more, with impotent fury, on the earth— 

And all is over! 

The terror of the land lies stiff in death 1 

All breathless Gottsehalk leans 
Upon his conquering staff, and looks around 
Upon the scene, now steeped in evening coolness; 
Soft airs steal up, as iAn gratitude. 

Fanning his weary brow, and lifting thence 
The wavy curls of his abundant hair; 

IVhilo his young face, all glowing from the battle, 
Smiles forth lefireshc^ in tranquil joyousness. 
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I 

! Tlio slicpherJ stood before the ducul castle, 
i And at his side Iho slaughtered monster lay; 

' Laboriously, by strength of linkfed cords, 

; His hands liad drawn it from the liill; and now, 

; lUushing for shame, he stood and eyed the grotmd,- 

* liirt by a ring of gazing lords and knights. 

.Scarce dared he think Upon the poerlcss prize. 

So poor he .seemed, and worthless, to himself, 

Tlio duke stood deeply musing; first he gazed 
I pon the griffin, then upon the youth. 

And then into the depths of his own heart. 

• He waves his hand,—a page departs in haste 
And seeks the paliicc-hall, 

'I'o summon thence the Lady Adiltrudc. 

Tlion stcpjicd a baron forth, and whispered low 
hi the duke’s ear : 

Can this bo earnest) Give you to a peasant • 
Tliat queen of loveliness ?” 

“ He slew the griffin ; 

The prize is his.” 

“ Ay, if he wore a knight 1 ” 

" My words were spoken to all Christian men.” 

■■ (ircat duke, how could so wild and strange a dream 
Liiter the thought of man)" 

“ Nay, it hath entered 
'flic thought of God.” ^ 

“ Most noble prince, 

Tiiou knowest I hoped myself—” 

“ Fair sir, your pardon; 

Why was it not thyself that slew the griffin)” 

Nine, lilusliiiig, trembling, Hhrinking, 

I 'lirth from hur eliamber comes fair Adiltrude; 

Silent- aieall, and shadowed every eye, 

.\ud oven the duke's proud heart grew sorrowful ; 
i l l he bethought him ol his plighted word, 

.\nil luiseil his liead, and looked upon the throng 
With ^tedl'ast and indomilablc eyes. 

'I he maiden stepjjcd into the wondering circle. 

Her soil hands lolded on her iireast, her looks 
i 'aslened on heaven ; so stood she for u moment, 

'llieii, lull of trustful joy and glad submissiou. 

She look the youth's right hand, 

IjeiiL low belore her nolile sire, and spake; 

" ily thi.s bravo arm our hajiless land was freed; 

.\luie lionoureil lather, bless the shepherd's bride !" 

, . 

Lo. with the earliest beams of breaking morn 

< dice more young Gottsehalk drives Ills flocks afield! 

" hat means he ! Is he not a mighty lord. 

Ay, a duke's son 1 

< 'r has the prince recalled his plighted word ! 
il' Adiltrudo*mlaithlul found i 

f'•rhid it ciod 1 'I'liose true and lofty hearts 
Arc changeless in tlicir purity. 13ul. thus 
I he honourable duke liaib mildly said: 

Aly son, thou ucedest castles, lands, and lordships. 

As littiug portion for my gentle child., 

’’ ’> when tuo first faint gleam ^ 

Ui vising daylight smiles upon the mountain, 
uke lu thy hand thy conquering shepherd-stalf, 

. lid lor the last time, drive thy tlecey herds 

'I'-M*^ to rest 

111 sinks the sun upon thy weary steps; 
le space ol earth which in that space of time 
10 circle of thy wandering course contains, 
grant to thee and to thy shepherd-bride.” 
was for Adiltrude 1 How eagerly 
le agile Gottsehalk led his willing flocks 1 
_ ow merrily his lambs tripped after him 1 
icj timed their marching to the mirthful pipe; 

Ai d amid other lays, • 
t hose joyous notes beguiled the busy w'ay, 
gladsome strain the conquering shepherd 


* “"il.lordiiliip who winneth toslay, 

have meet array I 

the .hepherUl the .hepherU! ’ti. he 1 


sang: 


Look liowu, thou glitloring sun! Give eur, 

Ye hnwiklcts, iniftinuring deep ."iUd clear! 

And ye familiar woods and dear, 

Listen, and marvel, and see I 

" tVhat troops arc inarching in warlike pride 
To cuiniucr castles for tliat sweet bride I 
Hark to the tinkling bell I 
Look at tile lambs, as in sport tliey glide 
Through the shadowy reeds so twisted and toil— 

Look, and listen, and niarvcl all, 

Bun, forest, foimt, and w eU 1” • 

And, lo, when sank the dewy cvonHde, 

A'oung Gottsehalk, with his merry pipe and song, 

Had paced around a piece of land so goodly 
That it was named a county ! As he drove 
His flocks again before the ducal castle. 

Smiling the prince beheld him from tbc casement, 
And thought within himself: “ This is God's will, 

And therefore must be good.” Far other thoughts 
Sir Uuldwin cherished in his Ifaughty heart 
(This was the knight of whom 1 spake but now. 

And told ye how be wliLsperod to the duke). 

He stood before the gate, with smiles of scorn 
Greeting the shepherd : “ Good luck, gentle Ootl-sohe t 
Gramcrcy, Golt-sclic, but thy sheep are swift I 
Gottsclie, tliy shccji have won thee wondrous honour 
The youtli beheld him with his cloudless eyes, 

And spake: 

“ Proud lord, to-day I must not answer tlico. 

Hut I shall liud an hour for meet rejdy I” 

And, singing still, ho pas.sed into the castle. 

VHI. 

N ow through the painted windows of tlie chapel 
The consecrated torches pour tJieir light, 

Solemnly beautiful; in cope and alb 
The priest awaits that wondrous bridal pair; 

Tile halleliijali souiid.s, 

I’he stalely train begins,— 

Thou kneeled the shepherd youth before the iliiko 
Lowly upon his ku^, and spake these words : 

“ My prince, thy generous bounty lialli endow'd me 
Willi goodly lands and noble store of weiillh 
For grace and nurture ol iiiy gentle bride; 

Hut, ah 1 the grace and nurture of the soul, 

And knightly skill in martial exercise. 

And uiauy another high and noble gift 
Pertaining to llio cliaractcr of knight. 

Which I so covet- these, us yet, I jiiivo not. 

Tliercfore, I jnay you, kccji awliilc for me 
jMy malclile.ss jicarl In your liigli gmiriliaiisUip, 

Until 1 earn tlie knightly s]piirs, iiiul all 
Own me a filling warder for her briglil.iicsR. 

Not gold itself is deemed a worthy selling 
Fora rarc'gcm till it be piiriliefl.'’ 

A glad assent the gracious moiiureh gave, 

And to a grcy-haiied knight of noble race 
And high renown in arin.H he led I lie shepherd. 

To learn the fair jirol'ession which he sought. 

Well jileascd, the hero liailcd the gallant student; 

And, as they left tlie ca,stle, side by sid'J, 

The lady Adiltnido slrctelied forth her hand. 

White as a swan's soft brea,st, and sufl'ered him 
To seal their parting by a single kiss. ' 

IX. 

More than twelve moons had slowly waxcil and waned. 
And yet no tidings of the shepherd came. 

Far in a lonely castle. 

Girt by mysterious shades 

<.)f mighty forests stretching far and wild, 

Tlie exiled master and his pupil dwelt. 

When, on a sudden, to the duke’s fair palace 
There came a stranger kniglit: 

His mail was silver bright, his pacing steed 
White as the driven snow. Was this the shepherd I 
To every heart it seemed impossible; 

For with high courtdiy and fearlep grace, 

Like a young prince, bred from bis nurse’s arms 
'Mid stately heroes and illu.striou,s damc.s, 
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He io the ladies pays his fair devoir; 

Before his lovely bride 
Full reverently he bows. 

His helmfed forehead crowned with weaving plumes. 

Far sweeter now the blushing maiden’s smile, 

Than that wherewith she graced the shepherd Qottschalk 
When he stood humbly by his tutor’s side. 

In joyful doubt the wondering duke must gaze, 

U»til the grej'-haired knight stepped proudly forth, 
And spake before them all: “ Behold my pupil! 

Three days ago, his trial fully past. 

He took the gift of knighthood from this hand ; 

And now he begs a field, and here defies 
Sir Baldwin to the combat, 

For that he scorned him when be drove his flocks 
Before the castle-gate." The duke consents. 

Proud in his gleaming mail stands stern Sir Baldwin : 
The lists are ordered in the castle court, 

While in the heaven-blue eyes of Adiltnide 
Glimmers one pearly tear. 

The clarion sounds. AVith what a stirring clash 
The mail-clad warriors meet in lightning course ! 

Each, like a meteor, flashes past the other; 

Each, like a statue, stirs not in the saddle; 

Yet upward, with a quick and crackling sound, 

Spring their far-splintored lances. Now they draw 
Their glittering swords, and spur their gallant steeds 
To fierce encounter. 

Wildly and fast Sir Baldwin showers his blows; 
Blithe-hearted Gottschalk, dexterous, light, and swift, 
Shuns every stroke and piirrios evciy thrust, 

Making his snowy steed curvet and dance 
As though in sport, and dallying with his sword 
As if it were a plaything. Baldwin seemed 
The peasant, wearing his first mail, and fighting 
In his first battle. Gottschalk bore himself 
A graceful hero well approved in arms. 

How should this bel 'Twas that Sir Baldwin felt 
His skill o’ermastcred, and grew fu||ous— 

But strong and fearless was the shepherd knight. 

And therefore could he trifle with his danger; 

At every wcll-.airaed thru.st he proudly thought, 

" My bride beholds my prowess !” .loyfully 
His lady w'atched him ; from her gentle heart 
Fear, like a cloud, departed ; with a smile 
She looked upon the duke, who proudly gazed 
Round on the circling crowd of knights .and lords, 

And seemed to say, “ See, nobles, what a bridegroom 
The grace of God hath granted to my child !" 
Meanwhile Sir Baldwin 
Urges the fight with such unguarded fury. 

That, l)y a sudden charge, his foe unhorsed him. 

Light from his steed the shepherd leaps upon him, 
Wrests from his grasp the useless brand, and hurls it 
Out of the lists, then gently raises him. 

And speaks : “ Sir Baldwin, 1 have wdped away 
The shame which I, in former time, endured ; 

Therefore I pray you, wear this sword of mine 
As a memorial and a sign of friendship.” 

He placed the glittering weapon, all eml>oa3ed 
With golden crosses and with jewelled hilt, 
rthe gr.asp of his astonished enemy. 

Mutely Sir B.aldwin bowed— 

But soon his nobler nature conquered him ; 

He loosed his vizor’s clasp, and showed his face. 

Glowing with generous shame, to all the world; 
Confessed his fault in honourable words. 

And ca.st his arms about his victor’s neck. 

The prince cried, stooping from his balcony. 

In gratulating tones, ‘ ■ 

" Come to my heart, my time and gallant son!” 

X. 

Now raised the duke the kneeling knight, and spake. 
While o’er his shoulders Lady Adiltrudc 
Flung a rich scarf which boro her colours, thus 
Proclaiming him her hero to the world. 


I would, dear son, I had tiught else to give thee, 

In sign of my paternal love and grace; 

But 1 have given thee all in this sweet child ! 

Yet, if thou hidest in thy heart a wish, 

Fear not to speak it freely—it is grautetl. 

If I have power to grant it.” Thus at once 
The youthful knight gave answer to his words: 

“ My lord and father, as I crossed the vale, 

I met a grey-haired shepherd, who, of old, 

VV’as, in my days of humbleness, my friend; 

To liim, when 1 forsook my hut, 1 gave 
My fleecy herd, in memory of our love. 

Now joyfully I greeted him : 'Good Hans, 

How farest thoul' Familiarly he answered. 

As in times past, ‘ Right well, belovfed Gottsche; 

Thy sheep, too, have not suffered any harm.’ 

Thereat 1 mused right deeply in my mind ; 

And^now methinks 

That lowly name, and those mine innocent sheep, 
Must be my crown of honour, not my shame. 
Therefore I pray you, for all future times 
Let these my rich possessions hear this name, 

This honourable uamc, ‘ The shepherd’s kingdom ! ’ 
Did not King David, he, a man of God, 

A king, in all his pomp and pageantry. 

Love to bethink him of his sjicpherd-youth ? 

And why not I, a poor and humble knight'! 

And certain .am J, such Humility 
* ^Bcoms dear and gracious to my gentle bride-- 
Speak, Adiltrude !” In modest tenderness, 

For the first time, she profiPered him her lijis. 

Soft as a bursting rosebud. Joyfully 

The duke beheld, and thus, consenting, spake: 

“ My son, thy words arc right. By God's good will, 

On the firm base of this hiimility 

Thy house sliall stand for many a century.” 

Tlic .aged prince’s prophecy was true: 

Firm stands the house of Gottschalk at this day; 
And from his wondrous race in honour grew 
Pull many an hero and full many a lay. 

But other hards their fame in song may tell; 

For me, my lute is sounding its farewell. 
Blithc-hcai’tcd German heroes ! ever he 
True to vour God, in brave humility. 

S. -Al. 


THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

No. I. 

In most civilized countries there exist a number of 
.architectural remains, possessing more or less interest, 
as their origin can he traced to a period more or less 
remote, or as they may he illustrative of the history of 
such countries, ecclesiastical or civil. 

AVhoro the dale of these structures remains altoge¬ 
ther dubious, and the uses to which they were applied 
little more than a matter of conjecture, the subject be¬ 
comes a fruitful source of inquiiyr and of controverey 
among learned men. AVitness the discussions on the 
supposed dniidieal remains of England, on the vitrified 
forts of Scotland, and on the round towers of Ireland. 
The history of the la^t-named edifices has latterly re¬ 
ceived a full and able investigation, the results of which 
arc presented to the public, in Mr. Petrie’s elaborate 
“ Inquiry into the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers 
of Irehand." * From the less abstruse portions of this 
valuable work, we may glean something that will he 

(1) The ecclesiastical archiflfcturo of Ireland, anterior to tlie 
Anglo-Norman invasion, comprising an " Essay on the Origin and 
I'ses of the Kound Towers of Ireland,*’ which obtained tire gold 
medal and prize of the Royal Irish Academy. By Obohob 
PiSTiitE, T.if.A., V.P.R.I.A. Second EdiUon. DubUn: Hodges 
and Smith, Grafton Street. 1S4IS. 
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|i iiitcrcsiiiig iooiir readers, when taken in connexion with ' 
h eominonly known facts. i 

■j The round towers of Ireland formerly existed in con- | 
, .sidcratde immbers tliroughout that island. At j>resen(, i 
i they are only about eighty-three iinnumber, and of these 
j little more than twenty remain entire. These edifices 
- arc all of the same pccuiiar and striking form, an<l, w ith 
the exception of two similar towers in Scotland, there 
are no buildings like them in any {)art of Christian 
Kurope. They are round cylindrical edilices, u.snally 
tapering upwards, and varying in height from fifty to, 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty feet. Their external 
circumference at the base, is from forty to sixty feet, or 
upwards. The masonry of these towers is of that de¬ 
scription called “ spawled nibble,” in which small 
stones, shaped by the hammer, arc placeil in every in¬ 
terstice of the larger stones, so that very little mortar 
appears to be intermixed in the body of the wall; and 
the outside, therefore, presents an almost unintcmiptcd 
surface of stone. In some instances, however, the 
towers present a surface of ashlar masonry, both on 
the outside and inside, though more usually on the 
exterior only. The wall towards the base is never loss 
than three feet in thickness, hut is usually more, and 
occasionally five feet, being always in accordance with 
the general proportions of the building. The interior 
of the edifice is divided into stories, varying from four 
to eight, as the height of the tower permits, and usually 
twelve feet high. These stories are marked, either by 
projecting holts of stone, set-offs, or ledges, or holes in 
the wall to receive joists, on which rested the floors, 
which were almost always of wood. In the uppermost 
story, the wall is pierced by two, four, five, six, or eight 
j ownings, but most usually fqjir, which sometimes face 
the cardinal points, and sometimes not. The lowest 
*tory, or rather its place, is sometimes composed of solid 
masonry; and even when not so, it has never any open- 
•ng, the entrance doorway being in the second floor, at 


' a height of from eight to thirty foot from the ground, 
i The middle stories arc each lighted by a single opening, 
I placed variously, and usually of very small size, thougli, 
I ill several instances, that immediately over the door¬ 
way is nearly as large as (he doorway itself, and would 
almost appear to have been a second entramfc. The 
building is finished at the top with a conical roof of 
stone. 

In the architectural features of these towers, eonsi- 
dcrahle divoniity is observable. When tlie tower is of 
rubble ftiasonry, the doorways .seldom j)rcscnt any deco¬ 
rations, and arc cither (pia<irangular, and covered with 
a lintel, of a single .stone of great size, or semicircular 
Iieaded, cither by the construction of a regular arch, or 
I ho cutting of a single stone. But, in the towers of 
Kildare anil Trinahoe, we have instances of very richly 
decorated doorways, allliough ihc buildings are of nih- 
hle masonry. In the more regularly constructed towers, 
the doorways arc always arched seniieireularly, and are 
usually ornamented with architraves, or bands, on their 
external faces. The upper apertures are generally of 
a qmwlrangular form, and without ornament. They 
are, however, sometimes semicircular headed, and still 
oftener present the triangular or straight-sided arch. 

Such arc the celebrated round towers of Ireland, which 
for ages'have formed a subject of doubt and difficalty 
with antiquarians, and which have been thus well cha¬ 
racterised by a writer in the Quarterly Keview :— “ Tall, 
slender, cylindrical, cone-topped piles, too small for ha¬ 
bitations, too simple for ornament, too vast for mere 
appendages to the little buildings with which they seem 
to have been connected, too uniform in structure to 
bo accidental capricas of taste, anti yet too varied to- 
be all reduced under one age, rising up, as they often 
do, among the bleakest mountains, by a gloomy lake, or 
on some desolate island, or even from a group of ruins 
clustered round them by ages later than their own, as on 
the rock of (iaahel, they' produce a singular eftfect of 
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m^storioug, ghost-like grandeur, far beyond any compo- 
Hition of the most elaborate arcliiteeture.” 

No wonder that cdilicea such as these should have 
given rise to stninge and varied theories as to their 
origin and use; no wonder that the native Irish often 
view tlieiu with superstitions awe, and attriliute their 
erection to their mythic hero, Uuhan ISaer, whose build¬ 
ing exploits, according to their tradition, became re- 
non'ticil in distant lauds; and no wonder^ also, that 
even the laborious researches and careful conclusions of 
Mr. Petrie are insufficient universally to remove the 
idea of very remote antiquity, as attaching to these 
towers. Let us now briefly view the separate theories 
respecting the round towers, including the lost and must 
important as propounded by the above-named author. 

Pirst, as to their origin. This has been ascribed to 
the Danes, but the only ground for this ascription 
appears to have been the simple observation of the cele¬ 
brated John Lynch, author ot Vambrensia Jiveram, that 
“ the Danes, wbo entered Ireland, according to Uiraldus, 
in 833, are reported to be the first builders of these 
towers." This timid surmise was strangely assumed as 
a certainty by later historians, one of whom (Peter 
W’alsh,) writes thus;— " It is most certain tliat those 
high, round, narrow towers of stone, built cylinder-wise, 
whereof Vambrensw speaks, were never known or built 
in Ireland (as, indeed, unmore were any castles, houses, 
or even churches, of stone, at least in the north of 
Ireland ) before the year of Christ 838, when the heatlien 
Danes, possessing a great part of that country, built 
them in several places, to serve themselves as watch- 
towera against the natives. Though, ere long, the Danes 
being cxpulsed, the Christian Irish turned tliom to an¬ 
other anu much better ( because a holy ) that is, to 
steeple-houses, and belfries to hang beUs ilrfor calling 
the people to church. Prom which latter use made of 
them it is, that ever since, to this present time, they arc 
called in Irish doctlieadia, that is, uellries or bell-houses; 
doc or cloy signifying a bell, and tmek a house, jn that 
language." 

This opinion of the origin of the round towers is con¬ 
tradicted (according to Mr. Petrie) by the whole tenor 
of the Irish annals; from which it may be seen that the 
Danes, a rude and plundering jicoplc, were .so far from 
being the builders of ecclesiastical (rdificcs, except in a 
few of their own maritime towns of Ireland, tliat, almost 
invariably, during Ibcir Hettlcmcnt in the country, they 
were the remorseless destroyers of them. It might be 
conceded, that, on t.heir conversion to Christianity, they 
may have founded a round-tower belfry in Cork, or any 
other town inhabited by them ; but of this there is no 
proof, while probability is much against the Buppo.sition. 

A scceiid theory as to the origui of the round towers 
ascribes them to the Phainieian.s, I’ersians, or Judo- 
beythiaus; but this theory appears to be altogetlier 
romantic and groundless. According to the dill'ering 
opinions of tiioso who support it, the towers were em¬ 
ployed as tire-lcuvpla^ or tUey were used as places from 
wUieh to proclaim, the Druidieal festivals, or they were 
gnomons, or astronomical observatories, or they were 
PbaUie emblems, or buddhlst temples. By one autlior 
it is slated, that there can he no doubt of the round 
towers ot Ireland having been fire-towers. The construc¬ 
tion, he says, was well adapted for the purpose ; the door 
being always from twelve to lifieen icel from the base, 
the sacred lire could not be molested by the wind; it 
was covered hy a cupola at top, and four small windows 
in the sides, near the top, lei out the smoke. The dia¬ 
meter was no more than sufficient for the priest to iier- 
form his sacred office; his prayers were not to be heard 
by the congregation, as in the service his mouth was 
covered, lost he should brca(lic on the holy lire, so that 
ho mumbled or muttered his words : when he had done, 
he probably ascended to the door or to the tup, and gave 
his benediction. The sacred lire was fed by the wood of 
a sacred tree, i. e. the oak. The same writer goes on to 
state, that, from history it is evident, that, as in ancient 


Persia, so in ancient Ireland, there were two sects of fire- 
worshippers, one that lighted the fires on the tops of 
mountains and hills, and others in towers; an innovation 
said to be brought about by Mogh Nuadhat, or the 
Magus of the new law. 

All this sounds very plausible, until wo learn from 
Mr, Petrie that Irish history furnishes no such facts as 
are here stated. It mentions that fires were lighted by the 
Druids on the tops of mountains and hills; but there 
is not one word to be found in that history reai)ectiug 
fires having been lighted in towers, nor about the inno¬ 
vation said to have been brought about by Mogh N uad- 
hat. 

Th^ similarity of form between tbc Porsiah and 
Hindoo fire-temples, and the Irish round towers, has 
been, no doubt, ihe reason of the prevalence of this 
opinion respecting their original use. llanway, in his 
Travels in Persia, describes four remaining temples of 
the fire-worshippers, as being “ roun<l, and above tliirty 
feet diameter, raised in height to a point near one 
hundred and twenty feet.” These musi certainly have 
borne a strong resemblance to our round towers, bub 
they were nearly three times their average diameter. 
There ore towers also in the interior ot llindostaii, 
wiiich greatly resemble the Irish towers, and Mr. Petrie 
confesses himself far from wishing to deny the remark¬ 
able conformity between many edifices, whether Lhris- 
tian or Mahometan, and our round tuwers: bis aim is 
to establish, from that very conformity, sullieieiit 
grounds for belief that they are all derived from the 
same source, namely, the early Christians. 

Before w'e dismiss this paiti of the subject, it is but 
fair to state, that the supposed pa^'aii origin of these 
temples has been advueai^ by iiigh authorities, and 
that Moore, the great natroual poet of Ireland, has lent 
his talents to sustain the hypotnesis, as will be seen by 
the following passage :— 

“ As the worship of fire is kuovra, unquestionably, to 
have formed a part of the ancient religLou of tlie coun¬ 
try, the notiou that these towers were originally lire- 
templcs appears the most probable of any that have yet 
been suggested. * * * To this day, us modern 

writers concern ir.g the Parsees inform us, the part of the 
tcmiile called ‘ the phlcc of fire’ is aeecssible only to the 
priests; and, on lue Bujipositiou that ouf towers were, 
111 like manner, tcrnple.s, in which the sacred flame was 
kept safe from pollution, tlip siiigiiM^ireumsUuee of 
the cntrauoc to them bting renderetKo iliiUeult by its 
great height from the ground is satisfactorily cxiilaiiied. 
But there is a tiir more striking corroboration of this 
view of the origin of the round towers. VVJiile in no 
part of eoiitineutal Europe has anylmilding of a similar 
eoiistruetiou been discovered, there have been found, 
near Bbangulpore, in Hiiidoslaii, two towera, wbieli 
bear an exact resemldanee to those of Ireland, in all 
the peeuli.arities of their shape—the <ioor or cnti-aneo 
clcvuicd some feet above the ground, the lour windows 
near the top, facing the cardinal points, imd the .small 
rounded roof,—these Indian temjiles are, to judge by 
the description of them, exactly similar to the rounil 
towers; and like them, also, are thought to have be¬ 
longed to a form of worship now exiiuet., and even for¬ 
gotten.” After noticing other theories, this able writer 
thus gives his judgment as to the attempt to claim them 
as Christian editiees :—“ An ingenious writer, in oue of 
the most learnedly argued, but least tenable, of all the 
hypotheses on the subject, contends that they were 
erected by the primitive Cuenobites and bbshop's, with 
the aid ot the newly converted kings and topareiis, and 
were intended as strongholds, in time of war and danger, 
for the sacred utensils, relies, and books, belonging to 
those churches in wbo.se immediate ncighiiourhood ilicy 
stood. To be able to iuvTist even witii plausibility so 
iiicousistcnt a notion, as that, in times when the 
churches themselves tvero framed rudely of wood, there 
could be found either tbc ambition or the skill to sup¬ 
ply them with adjuncts of such elaborate workmanship. 
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is, in itsalf, no ordinary feat of ingenuity. But the 
truth is, that neither then, nor at any other assi^able 
period within the whole range of Irish historj", is such 
a state of things known, authentically, to hare existed, 
as can solve the difficulty of these towers, or account 
satisfactorily, at once, for the object of the buildings, 
and the advanced civilization of the architects who 
erected them. They must, therefore, be referred to 
times beyond the reach of historical record. That they 
were destined originally to religious purposes can 
hardly admit of a question; nor can those who liave 
satisfied themselves irom the strong evidence that is 
found in the writings of antiquity, that there cxftted 
between Ireland and some parts of the East an early and 
intimate intercourse, harbour ugich doubt as to the .real 
birth-place of the now unknown worship, of which these 
towers remain the solid and enduring monuments.”— 
Moon's History of Ireland. 

In the year 1841 diligent search was made in the 
round towers of Ireland, to discover whether thej' might 
not, among other uses, have been employed as burial- 
places by their supposed pagan architects; and, in fact, 
sepulchral remains were lound in several of them, lii 
the base of the tower of Ardmore, the remains of two 
skeletons were found deposited in a bed of silted earth. 
Above this was a floor of concrete, oVer which were four 
layers of large stones, closely fitted to each otlier, and 
over tliese another floor of concrete. Three skeletons 
were also found in the base of Cioyne Tower. Human 
remains have also been discovered in the towers of Ham 
island, Kuscoe, and Dromboe. An urn was likewise 
discovered in the tower of 'I'imalioe; and fragments of 
others were found in the towers of Ahcructhy and Bre¬ 
chin, in Scotland. These discoveries are robbed of some 
of i.heir apparent importamie, when we consider that 
skeletons arc often lound in similar situations when 
there is oceasion to dig to a greater depth than com¬ 
mon ; and that it is quite possible the towers may liave 
been erected on the site ol ancient cemeteries. Itespeet- 
ing tile urns, if proved to be really pagan relies, the 
evidence would be muclv more satisiauiory; but Air. 
Black, under whose direction the round tower of Bre¬ 
chin was excavated, has so little faith in the matter, 
tliat he thinks the articles found had been tossed in at 
what, in Scotland, is called the lleformation; and that 
the fragments of urns and jars wore just the remains of 
culinary vessels belonging to the dilloreut kirk officers. 

Mr. I’etrie, also, is l)y no moan.s satisfied with these 
alleged discoveries; and is of opinion tliat, if we wish 
to ascertain whether our pagan ancestors erected the 
round towers as sepulchral monuments or not, we should 
determine the question, not by tlie short process of 
digging in the bases of towers, but by the more Jabo- 
rious examination of the ancient literature of llie coun¬ 
try, which is still abundant in amount, and rich in infor 
Illation, on the usages of early tiiucs. Ho thou proves, 
from one of the most celebrated'Irish mannsvripis, that 
the Irish, in pagan times, bail regal cemeteries in various 
parts of the island, appropriated to the interment of the. 
princes of the different luecs ; and that such yemeturies 
were wetl known to the people in Christian times, though 
no longer appropriated to their original jmrpose, exitept 
in one or two instances, where the ioealities were conse¬ 
crated to the service of Christianity, The doeuuicnt in 
question refers distinctly to the principal hiirying- 
jilaccs; and in these there is not, at the present day, a 
vestige of a round tower. In another article we shall 
follow Air. Petrie in, his tlieory of the Christian origin 
and uses of the iCouud Towers. 


THE LAST WORD OE THE SINGER. 

ChaptkrJIL 

Wheh the signora had concluded, the doctor affection¬ 
ately took her hand. 

“ I congratulate myself,” he said, " that I am one 
among the few persons you have met with in your career. 

It is certainly not in my power to do for you what her 
Exceitenza did, but 1 shall endeavour to aid in unra¬ 
velling the mystery which hangs over your singular 
history. I shall go to your friend, that fiery fellow, and 
try to soothe him. But tell me, whence comes this 
Signor Boloni 1 ” 

“ You ask me too much,” she replied. “ I only know' 
that, on account of family matters, ho was obliged to 
leave his country several years since. He has been 
residing in England and in Italy, and has now been 
hero nearly a year.” 

‘‘ Ho, so. But why did you never tell him what you 
have just related to mc l” 

Giuseppa blushed at this question, cast down her eyes, 
and said — 

“ Y ou are my physician, my fatherly friend; -w’hcn 1 
speak to you, I feel like a child who speaks to her parent. 
But how could 1 relate such things to the young man I 
Besides, I know his terrible jealousy, his easily aroused 
sus]iieiun; and 1 nover could muster sufficient courage 
to tell him from what snares 1 Lad esaaped.” 

“ 1 honour, 1 admire your principles,” said Doctor 
Lange; “ you are a good girl, and it does an old man's 
heart good to meet with tliose proper feelings of the 
good old time ; for, alas 1 now it is too often considered 
a proof oi'bon ton' to throw all such away. But still 
you havo not told me all: the evening at the masque¬ 
rade—that dreadful night I” 

“ It is true, I must continue my story. I liad often 
thought, when reflecting ou my ticliverance, how for¬ 
tunate it Wits that the people in that liuuse were under 
the impression that 1 had lUrowh myself into the river; 
for it was only too certain tliat if that vile man had liad 
the mvt remote idea that I was still in existence, he 
would liave found out and dragged his victim back, or 
else have destroyed her. Por tins reason, as long as 1 
was in Piacenza, I deeliimd many good otters of eugage- 
nients at the theatre, as 1 dreaded being seen in jiublic. 
However, after 1 had been there some time, the Lady 
Seruphiua one morning brought me a Paris new-spaper,,. 
in w'Uich w'as aiinouucod the death of tJiO Ghovalipr do,' 
Plan to.” 

“ Chevalier de Planto !" intcrniptod the doctor: 

“ was this the name of the man who took you out of 
your steplatber's liouse'i” 

“ Yus, that was his name. 

“ 1 was now quite relieved from my fears, awl hapjiy 
at the thought that tliere was no longer any bariicr 
to my becoming independent, and cea.sing to be a 
burthen to my beiieJactrcss. 

“ A few weeks after this, I (fffae to IJ ——, and the 
evening hel'oic hi.sl. I went to the masquerade in excel¬ 
lent spirits. Boloni did not know in what costume 1 
lueaiit to appear; 1 wished to teaze him a iittie, and 
then to surprise him. As I was going through the 
room, in a moment a voice whisjierud in my eai'- - 

" ‘ dchepperl 1 how is your uneic t’ 

“ I was struck as if by a thunderbolt. I had never 
hcanl this name since 1 liad been taken away hy that 
fearful man. 1 had, indeed, no uncle; and only one 
person hail lived who gave himself out to the world as' 
such—the Chevalier do Piauto. I had scarcely suttieient 
presence of mind to answer— 

” ‘ You are mistaken. Mask !' 

“ I wished to hasten away and hide myself in the 
crowd; but the mask pushed Ids arm iu mine, and held 
me fast. 

“ ‘ Bcheppcrl,’ said the unknown, ‘ I advise you to 
come with me quietly, else I shall tell the people here 
in what company you formerly wore.’ 
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“ I was stunned; one feeling only had possession of 
my mind—^the fear and dread of shame. Darkness came 
orer my soul. What could a poor helpless girl dol 
Should this man*no matter who he were, spread such 
reports, the world would believe Am; and Carlo— 
ah 1 Carlo might not have been the last one who would 
have condemued me. Unwillingly I accompanied the 
mask. He whi.spered the most dreadful things to 
me. ‘ My uncle,’ as he called the chevalier,' I h.ad made 
miserable, and brought ruin on my stepfather and his 
family.’ • 

" 1 could endure this no longer : I tore myself from 
him, and ordered my carriage. As I looked rSund 
while standing on the steps, the fearful form was be¬ 
hind me. 

" ‘ I will accompany you home, Schepperl,’ he said, 
with a fearful laugh; 'I have a few words to say to 
you.’ 

. " My senses forsook me ; I felt myself fainting', aud 
only recovered in the carriage, where I saw the mask 
seated beside me. I alighted when we reached this 
house, and went to my room; he followed, and imme¬ 
diately began again to speak to me. In an agony lest 
I should be betrayed, I sent Babettc out of the way. 

“‘What do you want here, wretched man?’ 1 ex¬ 
claimed in anger at seeing myself thus insulted. ‘ What 
evil can you say of me] Without my consent I was 
taken to that hocrid place, and left it when I saw what 
awaited me.’ 

“ ‘ Schepperl! do not be ceremonious; there are only, 
two ways of saving yourself: either pay down to me 
instantly ten thousand francs in gold or jewels, or go 
back with me to Paris; else, rest assured that to morrow 
the whole town sluill know more of you than will be 
agreeable to you.’ 

“ 1 was beside myself. ‘ Who gives you a right to 
make such proposals ?’ I c.vclnimcd. ‘ 'J'ell the whole 
town what you please, but leave this house instantly, or 
1 shall call in the neighbours.’ 

“ I had advanced some steps towards the window ; 
when he rushed after me, and seized me by tlu^rm. 

“ ‘ Who gives me the right? your father, little dove 
—your father! ’ 

“ A diabolical laugh burst from his lips; the light of 
the taper fell on a jjair of gtcy piercing eyes, which 
were only too well knowii to mo. It was evident who 
stood before me : I now knew that the announcement 
of his death had been a deception devised by him, to 
sene his own ends. Despair gave me supernatural 
strength: I wrenched myself from hi.s grasp, and en¬ 
deavoured to pull off his mask. 

‘i‘ 1 know j'ou, Chevalier do Plan to,’ I exclaimed; 

‘ and you shivll give an account in a court of justice for 
your conduct.’ 

“ ‘ We arc not yet come to that, sweet dove,’ he cried; 
and at the same moment 1 felt his dagger in my breast. 

I then thought I was killed.” . 

The doctor shuddered; it was bright day, yet he felt 
that sort of shivering which people are apt to experience 
w-hen in the dim twilight they listen to stories of appa¬ 
ritions. He imagined he heard the hoarse laugh of this 
fiend ; he fancied he saw glancing from behind the 
curtains of the bed the grey twinkling eyes of this 
monster in human form. 

“ You think then,” he said, after a pause, “ that the 
clievalior is not dead, and that it was he who attempted 
to murder you?” 

“His voice, his eyes, convince me of it; and the 
handkerchief which I gave you last night leaves no 
room for doubt. His initials arc marked on it.” 

“ VTon empower me, then, to .act for you 1 ilay I dis¬ 
close all you have related to me in the court of ins- 
ticc?” 

“ I have no choice: yon may repeat all. But are you 
not going to Boloni, doctor, to tell him what 1 liave 
said? He will believe you; he was also acquainted 
with the Lady Seraphina.” 


" And m.ay I not be told the n.ame of the ambeesador,’' 
continued the doctor, " in whose house you were con¬ 
cealed ?” 

“ Certainly: he was called Baron M.artinow." ' 

“ How! ” cried the physician joyfully, “ Baron Mar- 
tinow? Is he not in the sendee of S-?” 

“ Yes; do you know him ? He was ambassador from 
the -Court, in Paris, and afterwards in St. Peters¬ 

burg." 

“ That is good, very good,” said the medicinalratft,, 
rubbing his hands with pleasure. “ I know Baron 
Martinow; lie arrived here yesterday, and has sent for 
me to come and see him: he is at the MCtel de Portugal.” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the singer; she clasped 
her .hands, and seemed, to be overcome by a feeling of 
pious gratitude. 

“ Thus has God* in his mercy willed that a person 
should come here to attest my innocence, whom I had 
believed to be hundreds of miles distant! Go to him. 
Ah ! Carlo also may litsen to him, when he confirms to 
you the truth of what 1 hsvvc said.” 

“ He shall, he shall go to him; I will set about it 
directly. Parew'ell, my dear child; and keep yourself 
perfectly quiet: all will yet be well with you. Be sure 
you take the mixture every hour.” So said the good 
doctor, and went away. 

Bianetti thanked him by her grateful looks. She 
became more cheerful and tranquil. It seemed as if hy 
tlie disclosure of her secret a heavy weight had been 
removed from her heart. She looked with more confi¬ 
dence to-wards the future, a.s a gracious Providence 
appeared to have compassion on the poor girl. 

Baron Martinow, to whom Lange at a former period 
had had it in his power to ^nder an important service, 
received him with much kindness, and gave him the 
fullest satisfaction with regard to the Signora Bianetti. 
He not only corroborated every word she had said, hut 
added the highest commendation of her character, and 
promised that, wherever he went in the city, he would 
make a point of speaking in her favour, and of contra¬ 
dicting the reports which were abroad. 1 le kept his 
word so well, that, by uttering his opinions, showing tlie 
interest ho took in her, and writing to her friends, the 
sentiments of the public undenvont a w'ondrous change, 
as if touched by an enchanter’s wand. 

When the nmli'cinalratli Lange left the elegant 
apartment of the ambassador, he a.sccndcd the stairs 
which led to the smaller rooms on the highest 
floor. In chamber 54 was lodged the music director, 
Boloni. lie stood to recover his breath, for the steep steps 
had fatigued him. Strange sounds reached his car; 
there seemed to be a person within in great distress: 
he heard groans and sighs, apparently proceeding from 
one in anguish. Intermingled with the moaning of 
pain were horrible oaths, uttered in French and in 
Italian, in -which impatience appeared to find vent, while 
a wild laugh of despair was again succeeded by the deep 
groans w'hich had first arrested the attention of the 
doctor. Lange shuddered. 

“ Have 1 not already scon symptoms of insanity in 
the maeMro?" thought he; “has he now become quite 
delirious, or has he become ill throrigh ^ief i” 

He liad bent his finger to knock, when for tho first 
time he observed that the number of the door was 63. 
liow liad he been so stupid I he had almost entered the 
room of a perfect stranger. Annoyed at himself, he 
went on to the next door, which was 54. Here likewise 
there wei-e sounds heard; hut how different! A rich 
deep manly voice was singing, and accompanying his 
song with tho piano. The doctor entered, and recog¬ 
nised the young man whom he had seen the day before 
at the signora’s. 

In the apartment lay music paper, guitars, violins, 
flutes, all kinds of stringed instruments, in admirable 
confusion; in the midst of which stood the musician, in 
a wide black dressing-gown, with a scarlet cap on hU 
head, and a sheet of music in his hand. The doctor 
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afterwards confessed that he hronght to his mind Marius 
amidst the ruins of Carthago. 

The young man seemed not to have forgotten the 
scene of the previous day, and received the doctor but 
coldly. However, he was polite enough to toss a piic of 
music from a chair on to the floor, that he might ofier 
his visitoi- a seat. He himself with great strides paced 
up and down the room, while his flowing robe swept 
most diligently the dust from the tables and books. 

The doctor had not long to wait before conversation 
began. The professor cried out to him: 

" You come from her! At your age, are you not 
ashamed to be the messenger of such a woman! I will 
hear no more. I have buried my happiness in the 
grave. You sec I mourn for my loss. I wear a black 
dressing gown, which, if you dive deep into psychology, 
should bo a proof to you that I regard that person (ks 
dead to me. 0 Giuseppa! Giuseppa !” 

“ Most worthy sir,” interrupted the doctor, “ only hear 
me.” 

“ Hear you ! what know you of hearing! Listen, if 
you would speak of hearing ! I will prove, old man, 
whether you really have any ear. Behold, this is 
woman,” he continued, opening a piano, and stiiking 
a few chords, u'hich to the doctor, who was no great judge 
of music, seemed much like other music; “ do you hear 
this tenderness, this softness, this pliancy 1 but do 
you not also perceive, in these transitions, the unstable, 
fleeting, characterless nature of these creatures ! But 
hear farther,” he exclaimed, with a more elevated voice 
and sparkling eye, while he shook back the wide sleeve 
of his mourning robe; “ where man works there is 
power and truth: here can be nothing impcifcot; it is 
a pure, a heavenly sound.” He hainincrcd wit.li great 
force on the keys of his piano, but to the doctor it still 
Bcemod like common music. 

“You have a peculiar way of characterizing people,” 
said Dr. liunge : “ since you have done so much, might 
I beg of you, honoured sir, to represent to me a tuedid- 
nalmtk upon the piano !” 

The musical enthusiast looked scoinfiilly at liim. 

How can you, with your one squeaking note, earth¬ 
worm, interrupt such harmony! ” 

The reply of the doctor was cut short by a knocking 
at the door; a little deformed figure entered, made a 
bow, and said—“The gentleman in No. 5:J civilly begs 
that you will not make such a dreadful noise with your 
playing, as he is in a bad state of health, indeed almost 
dying, and the partition between your rooms is very 
thin.” 

“ Make my most respectful compliments to the gentle, 
man,” answered Boloni, “ and as far as I am concerned, 
I care not how soon he takes his departure from this 
house. Ho disturbs me all night long with his moaning 
and groaning, and what is far more hateful, with his 
godless swearing and mad laughter. Does the French, 
man imagine that ho alone is master in the Hfttel de 
Portugal ? If I disturb him, so docs he me, and in a far 
worse manner.” 

“ But consider, sir,” said the little figure, “hec.annot 
hold out long; will you not permit his last moments-” 

“ Is the gentleman so very ill!” asked Doctor Lange, 
sympathizingly. “ Who attends him 1 What is the mat¬ 
ter with him ? Who is he ? ” 

“ Who he is I don’t know,” replied the dwarf; “ I am 
only his hired va/et de jtlaee. i think he is called 
Lorier, and comes from Fi'ancc. Until the day belbrc 
yesterday he was well enough, though somewhat dull, 
for he never went out, and bad no desire to see the 
wonders of this city; but yesterday morning I found him 
ill in bed. It seems as if the night before he must have 
had a fit of apoplexy. But he will not hear of any docter 
being sent for. He swears dreadfully when 1 propose 
to go for one. He applies remedies himself. I think 
some old wound which he had received in the war must 
have broken out.” 

At this moment the sick man began to call out in a 


hoarse voice, with many oaths. The lacquey crossed 
himself repeatedly, and went away. 

The physician once more endeavoured to make an 
impression on the obdurate lover; and this time ho 
appeared to succeed rather bettor. Boloni had taken 
up a sheet of music, which he sang over to himself in 
a low voice. The doctor took advantage of this calm 
mood, and began to relate to him the story of the 
signora. At first the mae/itro did not seem to pay any 
heed to it: he busied himself diligon^y with his piece 
of music, as if no one were in the apartment but him¬ 
self iggradually, however, he became more attentive— 
ho ceiused to sing—now and then raised his eyes from 
the paper and glanced at the doctor; finally, he 
dropped his sheet of music, and fixed his anxious gaze 
atcdfastly on the face of the speaker: his interest 
increased; his eyes sparkled; he came nearer, graspod 
the aim of the doctor; and, as the other concluded, ho 
rose up in great emotion, and hurried up and down tho 
room. 

“Yes,” cried he, “there may be truth in this, an 
appearance of truth, a probability; it is possible; it may 
have been so, but—but may it not also be a falsehood 1 ” 

“ That is what in your art is called ' decrc.sccado,’ I 
believe, sir director; but wherefore in this matter 
descend so low as from truth to falsehood ! If I wore 
to bring an indisputable proof,‘a witness of the truth, 
what would you then say to me?” * 

Boloni remained standing before him as if lo.st in 
•ttiought. “Whoever, Medicinalrath, could be such a 
witness, I would sot in gold; the very thought deserves 
a princely, a regal reward. Yes, ivhoevcr could assure 
me—Yet, all is so dark, such a labyrinth—^no way out, 
no leading star.” 

“ Honoured friend,” interrupted the doctor, “ i rather 
think you have stumbled on a scrap from Schiller’s 
Robbers, as it stands in Cotta’s pocket edition, if 1 
remember aright. Yet I know such^ surety, such a 
witness, such a guiding star.’’ 

“ Whocvciv shall thus assure me,” cried tho foimor, 
“shall be esteemed my friend, my giuirdiaii angel.” 

“ It i.s true lliat, in the [)a.ssage quoted, tho reference 
is to a sword whicli, with a deep woimd, shall destroy 
the brood of vipem; but for all that, 1 shall be able to 
convince you. The ambassador who received poor 
Giuseppa into his house, now, by accident, lodges in this 
hotel, in No. 6. Be so good as puton a coat, and tie on 
a cravat; then I will conduct you to him. Hu has i)ro- 
misod me to convince you.” 

The young man, much alfcctcd, pressed the hand of 
the kind doctor. Still he could not altogether lay aside 
his pathos. “ You arc my good angel,” said he : “what 
thanks do I not ow'c you for Ibis ! 1 fly instantly for my 
coat, and will follow you immediately to the am¬ 
bassador.” 

Giuseppa's health appeared to derive greater benefit 
from the reconciliation with her lover, than from the 
most skilfully i)rcpared mixtures of the physician. Her 
health visibly improved, and she was soon so much 
restored, that she was able ,to sit up and receive tho 
visits of her kind friends. ' This improvement in hc|^ 
health was waited for by the inspector of police, before 
he proceeded to take further steps in the matter. He 
was a very sagacious man, who had all his wits about 
him; and report said that when ho had once cast his 
eyes on any one, they would not easily escape, although 
a hundred miles and more away. The history of the 
sjgnora had hoeu communicated to him by tho phy¬ 
sician ; ho had then a consultation with the ambassador, 
and gained information which was of great importance. 
Tho ambassador had told him, tliat, in consequence of 
the affair of the young Bianctti, ho had taken an 
opportunity of making known to the proper authorities, 
the vicious life led by the Chevalier de Plauto. Ho 
did not fail to place in its true light the fact that this 
poor child had been actually bought. The notorious 
house was soon after this seized by the police, and the- 
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baron seemed to lliink that this was chiefly in conse- 
, ononce of the active part, he had taken in the matter. 
He had heard of the death of the Chevalier de Planto, 
but believed, with the director of police, that this was a 
mere trick, in order to continue his trade with greater 
safety; neither of them had any doubt but that the 
attempt to murder the singer originated with that vile 
man. lJut it was difficult to trace the murderer; the 

strangers who were then residing at D-were all, as 

the director assured him, beyond suspicion. There W'crc 
only two things that might lead to some clue: the 

h. andkerchicf which liad been found in the apartmtfct of 
the Signora IVianctti might, if another could be found 
like it, lead to a discovery.; an exact description had 
been given of it to all the seamstresses and the washer¬ 
women who were in the habit of washing for the strangers 

who visited 15-. The inspector likewise suspected 

that a second attempt would be made on the life of the 
Italian girl, if the murderer were still lingering in the 
neighbourhood. 

As soon as (liuseppa had gained sufficient strength, 
the inspector of police often visited her in company 
with Dr. Lange, when various measures for oliliiiniiig 

i. heir object were discussed. Some plans appeared good, 
but difficult to imt’ in execution; wliilc others were 
altogether rejectee!, GiHscppahersclfatlcnglh thought 
of a way which. W.as highly approved of by tlie two 
gentlemen. “ The doctor,” she said, " has promised to 
permit me to go out in a few weeks; if he im no. 
olyection I should like to appear again amongst the 
people at the last masquerade of the carnival. I feel 
desirous of first appearing there where my mi.sfortuiic 
licgau. If we make thi.s intention sufficiently public in 

B-beforehand, and if the chevalier is still lierc, in 

all probability he will again come masked into my 
jtrcsence. He will certainly bo on his guard against 
speaking; he wijl take earc not to betray himself; but 
he will not give up bis design of revenging himself on 
me, and T could recognise Iiim amidst thousands. What 
do yon think, gentlemen I ” • 

" The plan is not a had one,” said the inspector. 

“ When he hears you arc to he at this hall, he will 
not, I am certain, stay away, wore it only to sec ag.nin 
the object of his vengeance, and to add frc.sh fuel to his 
wrath. I think, however, you should not wear a mask: 
he will then know you the more easily, approach you 
the sooner, and fall into the snare. I shall dre.ss a few' 
stout fellows in dominoes, and give them to you as an 
escort: at a sign from you they will lay hold of him.” 

Baljette the waiting maid had gone out and in during 
this conversation : slie had heard the re.solution e.x- 
pressed by her mistress of finding out the murderer or 
his asssistant; she considered herself, therefore, hound 
in every way to aid in hi.s detection. She went to the 
])olicc inspector, took courage,and said, "She had made 
the doctor aware of a circumstance which might lead 
to discovery, hut that he did not seem to be of her 
opinion.” 

" No circumstance is unimportant, young woman, in 
such an affair as this,” answered the officer of the law, 

• if yon know anything.” V, 

" I think the signora is almost too reserved, and 
that she docs not speak out plainly ; when she received 
the sfab, and fell fainting into my arms, her lost, word 
was. Bolnau.” 

" What! ” exclaimed the inspector, angrily; “ and 
this has been hidden from me till now ! Such an 
important circumstance I Arc you certain you heard 
correct lyi” 

“ Upon my honour,” replied the damsel, laying her 
hand solemnly on her heart, “the signonvsaid ‘ Bolnau,’ 
and said it so sadly, that I never doubted it was the 
murderer’s name; but I beg of you not to betray 
me!" 

It was a maxim of the inspector’s that no man, liow- 
ever respccUhle ho miglit appear, was altogether beyond 
suspicion. The counsellor of the board of trade, Bolnau 


(and he knew no other in the city of that name), was, 
indeed, known to him as a most orderly person; but 
were there not cases where persons, against whom 
nothing could be said according to public appearance, 
were precisely those who gave the officers of justice 
most trouble 1 Might Bolnau not be acting secretly in 
concert with this Chevalier do Planto 1 Pursuing such 
reflections, he took his way towards the broad street, as 
it occurred to him that the counsellor was in the habit 
of w'alking there about that hour, and he was deter¬ 
mined to sound him a little. Just at that moment 
Bolnau came down the street, and, as usual, was saluting 
and speaking to his acquaintances on all sides; he was 
laughing, and appeared to be in excellent spirits. He 
was within about fifty steps of the inspector, when ho 
caught the first glimpse of this functionary: he became 
pale, turned round, and was in the act of slipping down 
a sitle si.roct. " A suspicious, a most suspicious circum¬ 
stance,” thought the inspector, as ho ran after him, and 
called him by his name, which made Bolnau stand still. 
The counsellor seemed the image of woe; in hollow 
tones he uttered a hori- jnur, tried to smile, hut his 
features becaiuc convulsed, his knees shook, and bis 
teeth chattered. 

“ It is a rare thing to meet yon now, sir,” began the 
in.spector. “T liave not seen you pass my house for 
some time. Ypu do not appear to be quite well,” added 
his tormentor, ■will) a piercing look. “ Yon arc very 
pale. Is there any thing the matter with you ?” 

“ No, I am only rather cold ; 1 tvas certainly not very 
well for a few days, but. Heaven be thanked, I am now 
bettor.” 

“ So you have not been well,”continued the inspector; 

“ I should not have thought it, for I fancied that I .saw 
you at the masquerade lately, when you appeared quite 
cheerful and well.” 

" Yes, .so T was; liul the next day I was obliged to 
keep my bed—one of my old nervous attacks; but I 
am now perfectly recovered.” 

“ Well, then, I hope you will not fail to be at the 
next assembly; it is the last of the carnival, and will he 
most brilliant. 1 shall expect to see you there. Till* 
then, adieu, counsellor.” ^ 

“lie expects to meet me tlicrc ! ” exclaimed the 
counsellor, with a nicful countenance. “ He suspects 
me,” thought he to himself. " He must know some¬ 
thing of tlie last word uttered by tl>e singer. It is true 
slie is recoveriiig; but may not the susjucion which 
exists in tlie mind of tlii.s officer of the police hceoine 
noised abroad 1 May he not order me to be wafehed ! 
Tlic secret jmlice will then follow me; whenever I turn, 

1 shall see strange cunning faces! I shall not dare to 
speak, for each word will be reported, intcipreted : I 
shall ho regarde<l, alas I as a turbulent fellow, a 
dangoroiiH individual; and yet I have lived a.s quietly 
and harmlessly as William Tell in the fourth act. ” 

In this way solilo(|uizcd the unfortunate Boluan. His 
agony increased, as he thought of the insidious questions 
about the m.^squemle; “ he certainly thinks I shall not 
venture near the signora, on account of an evil con¬ 
science ; hnt 1 shall; I must, if only to remove his 
suspicion. And yet—may 1 not feel a shivering, a 
tromhiing come over me in her presence, just because I 
know ho ivill he Blinking tliat 1 must tremble from the 
stings and torture of an evil conscience?” 

He tormented himself with such thoughts; they 
haunted him the whole day. - He remembered that an 
author had shown, in a celebrated work, how people 
might have anguish from dread of anguish ; and this 
appeared quite to he his case. But he felt that he must 
he courageous, and face the danger. He borrowed for 
the occasion, from the mask-lender, the magnificent 
costume of the Pacha of Janina: he put it on every 
day, and exercised himself in front of a large mirror, 
in order to cxhilnt in his mask without restraint. He 
marie a figure of his dressing-gown, placed it on a chair, 
which figure was to represent Signora Bianctti. He 
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^■alkcd abonfc as tbo Pacha, then approached her, and 
congi'atulatcd her on her restored health. 

(fn the third day ho was enabled to play his part 
without shaking; he therefore thought he might do a 
Jittlc more, and undertake something yet more difficult. 
He wished to appear quite at hia case, and very polite ; 
and he resolved on offering her pure refreshments. He 
nraetised with a glass of water on a plate ; at first it 
rattled sadly in his trembling hand ; but he at last over¬ 
came this weakness, and was even able to act his part, 
i(uitc easily, .so that no mortal would be able to say that 
they saw him tremble. Ali Pacha, of Janina, now felt 
liiniself sufficiently courageous logo toUic masquerade, 
in spite of his anxieties. 


^Poctru. 

I 111 Orifsinal Poetry, the Name, real or aasumeil, of the Author, 

jirinlert it) Small Capitals under the title ( In Selections, it 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE ANCIENT MANSION.’ 

To part is painful; nay, to bid adieu 
I'Veii to a favourite spot, is painful too. 

I That line old scat, witli all those oaks around, 

: Oft have I view'd with reverence so profound, 
j .\s something sacred dwelt in that delicious ground. 

, 'I'hero, with its tciuintrj' about, reside 
j A genuine English race, the country's pride; 
j A lid uow a lady, last of all that race, 

I Is ilic departing spirit of the place. 

I Hors is the last of all that noble Idood, 

That flow’d throiigli generations brave and good ; . 
.', 11(1 if there dwells a native pride in her, 

II is llic pride of name and character. 

.True, slic will si)eak, in her abundant zeal. 

Of stainless honour ; that she needs must feel; 

Slg; must lament, (bat she is now the bust 
Of all who gave such splendour to the past. 
iSliil are her habits of the ancient kind ; 
islio knows the poor, the sick, the lame, the blind: 

She hidds, so slie believes, lier^'ealtli iu trust; 

Ami heiug kind, with her, is being just. 

'i'liough soul and bo<ly slic delights to aid. 

Yet of her skill she’s (irudently afraid ; 

So to licr cliaplaiu’s earc she Ihin commends, 

-Vud when thul crave.s, the village doctor sends. 

A t (.■Inireli, atlcndauec she requires of all, 
iVho would be hold in credit at the Hall; 

duo respect to each degree she shows, 

-\ud ]iays the debt that every mortal owe.s; 

^Tis by opinion that respect is led. 

The rich esteem, because the poor arc fed. 

Her sei-vants all, if so we may describe 
That ancient, grave, observant, decent tribe, 

»' lio with her share the blessings of the Hall, 

•Uc kind, but grave—are proud, Init courteous all, 
d of their lucky lot! Behold, how stands 
hat grey-haired butler, waiting her eommauds; 

I PI dines, and every day he feels 

J hat his good mistress falters in her meals. 

"’hat respectful miumcrs he entreats 
• hat she would eat—^yet Jacob little eats ; 

'»hen she forbears, bi.s supplicating eye 
intreats the noble dame once more to trj". 

I heir years the same; and he has never known 
■ivnothcr idaee; and this ho deems his own,— 

A H appertains to him. Whate’er he sees 

is ourn !—“ our house, our land, our walks, our trees!” 

nen he no more shall in that presence stand; 

Amt he resolves with mingled grief and pride, 
to serve no being in the world beside. 


(1) See Eagraving, p. S2i. 


“ He has enough,” ho sajrs, with many a ajgh, 

“ For him to serve his Gkid, and learn to die: 

Ho and his lady shall have heard their call. 

And the new folk, the strangers, may have all.” 

But, leaving these to their accustom’d way, 

The seat itself demands a short delay. 

We all have interest there—the trees that grow 
Near to that scat, to that their grandeur owe; 

They t.ake, but largely pay, and equal grace bestow: 
They hide a part, but still the part they shade 
Is more inviting to our fancy made ; 

And, if the eye be rohb’d of half its sight, 

'Pi)’ imagination feels fhe more delight 
These giant oaks by no man’s order stand : 

Heaven did the work; by no man was it plann’d. 

Here I behold no puny works of art; 

None give me reasons why these views impart 

Such charm to fill the mind, such joy to swell the heart. 

Tlinse very pinnacles, and turrets small. 

And windows dim, have beauty in them all. 

How stately stand yon pines upon the hill ! 

How soft the mnrinurs of that living rill 1 
And o^cr the park’s tall paling, scarceljr higher, 

I’ccps the low church, and shows the modest spire. 
TTnntimher'd violets on those baftks appear, 

^And all the firstrhorfi beauties of the year. 

The grey-green blossoms of the Willows In-ing 
The largo wild bees upon the labouring wing. 

'Tlien conics the summer with augmented pride, 

Whose pure small streams along the valleys glide; 

Her richer Flora their brief charms display ; 

And, as the fniit advances, fall away. 

Then shall tlT antiitnnal yellow elotbe the leaf. 
AVhattiiiic the re.^per binds the burden’d sheaf: 

Then silent groves denote the dying year, 

Tlio morning frost, and noon-tide gossamer; 

And all be silent in the scene around, 

All. save the distant sea’s uncertain sound, 

Hr here .and tliei'otbc gun, whoso loud rctiort 
J’roehiiius to man that dcalh is but his sjiort; 

And then the wintry winds begin to blow. 

Then fall the flaky stars of gathering snow, 

AVlien on (he thorn the ripening sloe, yet Vdue, 

Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew ; 

The aged moss grows brittle on the jiale, 

Tlie dry bows splinter in tlie windy gale, 

■And every changing season of the year 
Sl.imps on tlie scene its English character. 

Fiiri'well! a prouder Mansion 1 raa.y see. 

But much must meet iu tliat which equals thee ! 

I leave the town, and hike a well-known way, 

'I’o that old mansion in the closing day, 

When heatns of golden light are shed around. 

And sweet is every sight and every somid. 

Bass Imt this hill, and I shall then boliold 
The scat so honour’ll, so admired of old. 

And yet admired- 

A has ! T see-a change, 
or odious kind, and lumentabl.v strange. ■" 

Who liad done Ihisi The good old lady lies 
Within her tomb: but, wlio could this advise’ 

What barliarons hand could all this mischief do. 

And spoil a noble bou.se to m.ake it new ! 

Who liad donothis^ Some genuine son of trade 
IIa.s all this dreadful devastation made ; 

Sonic man with line and rule, and evil eye. 

Who could no beauty in a tree descry. 

Save in a clump, when stationed by his hand. 

And standing where his genius bade them stand ; 

Some true admirer of the time’s reform. 

Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm; 

Strips it of all its dignity and grace. 

To put his own dear fancies in their place. 

He bates concealment: all that was enclosed 
By venerable wood is now exposed; 
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And a few Btripling elms and oaks appear, 

Fenced round by boards, to keep them from the deer. 
I miss the grandeur of the rich old scone, 

And see not what tliesc clumps and patches mean. 
This shrubby belt that runs the land around 
Shuts freedom out: what being likes a bound ? 

The shrubs, indeed, and ill-placed flowers, are gay, 
And some would praise ; I wish they were away, 

Tliat in the wild-wood mase I as of old might stray. 
The things themselves are pleasant to behold. 

But not like those which we licheld of old,— 

That half-hid mansion, with its wide domain. 
Unbound and unsubdued !—but sighs are vain; 

It is the rage of Taste—^the rule aud compass reign. 

As thus my spleen upon the view I fed, 

A man approach’d me, by his grandchild led—- 
A blind old man, and she a fair young maid. 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said. 

And thus, with gentle voice, he spoke:— 

“ Come, lead me, lassie, to the shade, 

Where willows grow beside the brook; 

For well I know the sound it made, 

When, dashing o'er the stony rill. 

It murmuPd to St. Osyth’s Mill.” 

The lass Replied ; “ The trees arc fled : 

They've cut the,brook a str.aightcr bed; 

No shades tho-present lord.s allow ; 

The miller only murmurs now; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

Aud fonn a pond they call a lake.” 

“ Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on. 

And to the holy water bring; 

A cup is fasten’d to the stone. 

And I would ta.ste the he.aling spring, 

That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 

Aud green its mossy jiassagc makes.” 

" The holy spring is turn’d aside. 

The rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 

The plough has Icvell’d all around. 

And here is now no holy ground.” 

“ Thcn,la.ss, thy graiidsirc’s footsteps guide, 

To Buhner’s Tree, the giant oak, 

Whose bows the keeper’s cottage hide, 

And part the church-way l.anc o’crlook. 

A boy, 1 climb’d the topmost how. 

And 1 would feel its shadow now. 

" Or, lassie, lead me to the west, 

Where grow the elm trees thick and tiill, 
Where rooks unnumber’d build their ne.st: 

Deliberate birds, and prudent all; 

Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude. 

But they’re a social multitude.” 

“ The rooks are shot, the trees are fell’d. 

And nest and nursery all cxpell’d: 

With bitter fate, the giant tree. 

Old Bnlmcr's oak, w gone to sea; 

The church-way walk is now no more. 

And men must other ways explore; 

Though this, indeed, promotion gains, 

For this the park’s new wall contains ; 

And here, I fear, we shall not meet 
A shade—although, perchance a seat.” 

“ 0 then, my lassie, lead the way 
To Comfort’s Home, the ancient inn, 

That something holds, if we can pay— 

Old David is onr living kin ; 

A servant once, he still preserves 
His name, and in his oflicc scr%’cs.” 

“ Alas ! that mine should lie the fate 
Old David’s sorrows to relate; 


But they were brief:—not long before 
He died, his office was no more -. 

The kennel stands upon the ground. 

With something of the former sound.” 

“ 0 then,” the grieving man replied, 
“No farther, lassie, let me stray; 
Hem’s nothing left of ancient pride, 

Of what was grand, of what was gay. 
But all is changed, is lost, is sold— 

All, all that’s left is chilling cold; 

1 seek for comfort here in vain ; 

Then lead me to ray cot again.” 

• Cmbbc. 
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‘ ‘ 1 have here made only a nosegay of eulled flowers, and 
Iiavc brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Montaigne. ' 


PHYSlOAh FACTS. 

As an instance of the adaptation between the force 
of gravity and forces which exist in the vegetable 
world, we may take the positions of flowers. Some 
flowers grow ndth the hollow of their cups upwards; 
others “hang the i>cn.sivc head,” and turn the opening 
downwards. The positions in those eases depend upon 
the length and flcxiltility of the stalk which sup¬ 
ports the flower, or, in the ease of the euphorbia, tlie 
genucii. It is clear that a very slight alteration in the 
force of gravity, or in the stiffness of the stalk, would 
entirely alter the position of the flower-cups, and thus 
make tlic continuation of the species impossible. We 
have, therefore, liere a little meehaiiical contrivance, 
which would have been frustrated, if the proper intensity 
of gravity had not been assumed in the reckoning. .\n 
o.arth, greater or smaller, denser or rarer, than the oud on 
which we live, would rot|uire a change in the structure 
and strength of tlio footstalks of all the little flowers 
that liang their heads under our hedges. There is some¬ 
thing curious in tlms ccAsidcring the whole mass of the 
earth, from pole to pole, and from circumference to 
centre, as employed in keeping a snowdrop in the po- 
sitioii most suited to the promotion of its vegctalilc 
health.— WhtmeU. 

STITCHES IN A SHIRT. 

The following singular calculation of the number of 
stitches ilia plain shirt has been made by a sempstress 
in Leicester:—Stitching the collar, four rows, 3,000; 
sewing the ends, 600; button-boles, aud sowing on but¬ 
tons, 150; sewing the collar and gathering the neck, 
3,204; stitching wristbands, 1,228; sewing the ends, 
68 ; button-holes, 148; hemming the slits, 264 ; gather¬ 
ing the sleeves, 840; setting on wrist-bands, 1,468; 
stitching on shoulder straps, three rows each, 1,880; 
licmraing the bo.som, 893; sewing the sleeves, 2,564; 
setting in sleeves and gussets, 3,050; tapping the 
sleeves, 1,626; sewing the .scams, 848; setting side- 
gussets in, 424; hemming the bottom, 1,104—Total 
number of stitches, 20,649. 
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ROUND TOWER, CXONMACNOlJE, 


THE ROUND TOWERS OP IRELAND. 

(Second Paper.) 

Tas Christian origin of the Round Towel’s of Ireland 
has been warmly advocated by several writers, and at 
various periods; the opinions as to their uses having 
been:—1. That they were anchorite towers. 2. That 
they were penitential prisons. 3. That they wore bel¬ 
fries. 4. That they were keeps, or monastic treasure- 
houses. 6. That they were watch-towers, and beacons. 
The last three theories, not taken separately, as origi¬ 
nally advanced by different writers, but united into one, 
and grounded on the most careful investigations, form 
the theory now put forth by Mr. Petrie, and of which 
he gives the following interesting account:— 

“ The towers have been all subjected to a careful 
examination, and their peculiarities accurately noticed ; 
while our ancient records, and every, other probable 
source of information, have been searched, for such facts, 
or notices, as might contribute to throw light upon 
their history. , I have even gone further; I have exa¬ 
mined, for the purpose of comparison with the towers, 
not only all the vestiges of early Christian architecture 
remaining in Ireland, but also those of monuments of 
known or probable Pagan origin. The results, I trust, 
will be found satisfactory, and will suffice to establish. 


))cyond all reasonable doubt, the following conplu- 
sion.s:— 

“ First, that the towers are of Christian and eccle¬ 
siastical origin, and were erected at various periods, 
between the fifth and thirteenth centuries. 

“ Secondly, that they were designed to answer at least 
a twofold use, namely, to serve as belfries, and keeps, 
or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, 
books, relics, and other valuables, were deposited, and 
into which the ccelcsiastic.s* to whom they belonged, 
could retire for security, in cases of sudden predatojy 
attack. , 

“ Thirdly, that they were, probably, also used, when 
occasion required, as beacons, and watch-towers.” 

In support of the first conclusion, namely, that tho 
towers are of Christian origin, Mr. Petrie states, that 
they are never found unconnected with ancient eccle¬ 
siastical foundations. This is not alone sufficient evi¬ 
dence of their Christian origin; for, as it has been rea¬ 
sonably remarked, it might be stated conversely, that 
Iho churches were built contiguous to tho towers, in 
accordance with tho well-known disposition of the early 
Christians to accommodate their worship to that of their 
Pagan proselytes; amongst many evidences of which, 
was the eager appropriation of heathen temples, and 
places consecrated to their gods, to Christian uses. 
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But the architectural styles of the round towers arc 
found, by Mr. Petrie, to exhibit no features or pecu- 
Iiaritie.H not equally found in the original churches with 
w'hich they are locally connected, when sjich remain. 
And here the author endeavours to ^ow, by most 
elaborate and extended rcseareh, that the Irish erected 
churches and cells of stone, without cement, at the very 
earliest period after the introduction of Christianity 
into the country; and he thinks they could not possi¬ 
bly have remained ignorant of the use of lime cement 
in their religious edifices after the immigration of that 
crowd of foreign ecclesiastics, Egyptian, lloman, Italian, 
French, British, and Saxon, who flocked to Ireland, as 
a pliice of refuge, in the fifth and sixth centuries. He 
then considers the remains of the existing churches 
themselves, which arc, indeed, of high interest, and, as 
figured in his work, carry an undoubting conviction to 
the mind of very remote age. The ancient quadran¬ 
gular doorways, the sides inclining inwards towards the 
top, and covered with a horizontal lintel composed of 
a single stone, are found almo.st universally in the pri¬ 
mitive churches of Ireland. Yet there are some eicam- 
ples of doorways, apparently of nearly equal age, having 
the semicircular arch. The window’s in these ancient 
churches arc always of a single light, and are extremely 
simple in their forms. Frequently they are triangular¬ 
headed, two large stones being inclined to form the 
head, and, in none of them, of whatever form, docs 
there appear to be any provision for the reception of 
sashes, or glass. It would be interesting, though be.sido 
our purpose in this brief notice, to follow Mr. Petrjp 
throiigh several of his valuable notices of the ancient 
cliurchcs of Ireland; but, referring our readers to his 
valuable work for abundant information, we can only 
give a general idea of the simplicity of these cdilicc.s, by 
noticing tliat called Tempull Ceauuanach, on the 
Middle Island of Aran, in the Bay of Galw'ay. This 
little church, w'antiug in nothing but its stone roof, 
measures on the inside sixteen feet six inches in length, 
and twelve feet six inches in breadth; and its walllf 
which are three feet in thickness, are built in a style 
quite Cyclopean, the stones being throughout of great 
size, and one of tlicm not less than eighteen feet in 
length,' W’hich is the entire external breadth of the 
church, and three feet in thickness. In the extreme 
simplicity of these churches, their dimly-lighted nave, 
their total absence of everything which could di.stract 
the worshipper’s attention, our author rightly judges 
that there is “ an expression of fitness to their purpose, 
too often wanting in modern temples of the highest 
pretensions.” 

iSoino of the features found in tlicse ancient (diurchcs 
arc likewise to be found in the round towers, while, in 
no one building in Ireland assigned to pagan limes, 
have been found either the form or features of the.se 
towers, or, indeed, any characteristics that would imply 
Buffieient skill in the architects to construct such 
edifices. It is also a fact that on several of the round 
towers Christian emblems are observable, while others 
display in their detailsastyle.of architecture universally 
acknowledged to belong to Christian times. 

The evidence adduced on these subjects must he 
examined and weighed by tiio|e who would come to a 
decision on this interesting point; and, if found satis¬ 
factory, there will, scarcely be much difficulty in agree¬ 
ing to the reasonableness of the uses assigned to llio 
round towers. Their construction was well adapted to 
the double purpose of belfries and castles; and, when it 
is considered that the former kind of building is known 
to have existed from a very early period in connexion 
with the cathedral and abbey churches of Ireland, and 
that no other building suited to the purpose of a belfry 
has ever been found in connexion with any church of 
an age anterior to the twelfth century (except a square 
belfrj' attached to a church in an islandiof Lough Itee), 
there is much reason to think that in these towers w'c 
have the belfries in question. It is also well known 


that the round towers afo considered as belfries by the 
people of Ireland, whose traditions favour tho supposi¬ 
tion, and who even use the towers as bell-towers in 
many parts of the country at the present day. 

Tho opinion that th# round towers wore fortresses as 
well as belfries, rests much on soihe of tire peculiarities 
found almost universally in their construction, parti¬ 
cularly on their small doorways, placed at such a height 
from the ground. The moat ancient military towers in 
Britain, sulwequent to lioman times, are invariably of 
the same lofty and circular form, having their doorways 
small, and considerably elevated from the ground. 
That tho round towers were designed as places of 
security, in addition to their other uses, may also be 
inferred from the fact, that many of their remaining 
doorways exhibit evidences of their having been pro¬ 
vided with double doors. 

Mr. Petrie has found good reason to infer that 
some of the round towers were existing in the seventh, 
century, but be is disposed to assign the great 
majority to the ninth and tenth centuries, while he is 
persuaded that some were erected as late as the twelfth, 
of which their architectural characteristics seem to 
afford, proof. The respective ages of these towers, as 
determined by a close examination of their architecture, 
and a comparison of each with tho ancient eliurchc.s, 
whose dates arc determined, or may lie fairly presumed, 
is to form the third part of Mr. Petrie's Inquirj', to be 
published at a future period. But. he gives the measure¬ 
ments and interior consti-uction of two of the most 
ancient towers, i. a., those of the round tower of Clon- 
dalkin, near Dublin, and of the tower of Battoo, in the 
county of Kerry. The tower of C'londalkin fias, it 
appears, a singular projecting base, which is nearly 
thirteen feet in height, and composed, iiv great part, of 
solid masonry. In this it resembles the tower of Bos- 
carbety, in the county of Cork, which no longer exists, 
but is figured on an ancient seal; and both those towers 
resembled, in this respect, tho ancient castle of Brunloss, 
in Brecknockshire. Above the base (his tower of Cton- 
dalkiu measures forty-five feet in circumference, and, 
with the exception of the chiselled stones round its 
doorway, it is altogether constructed of common rubble 
masonrj’, of the calp limestone of tlic district. Tlio 
aperture.s are all (juiulraiigular, and the jambs of the 
doorway incline, like those of the oldest churches. Of 
tho original ecclesiastical edifices, which were of con¬ 
siderable importance, the tow'or alone remains. 

The tower of Battoo is remarkable for being placed 
on a terrace or phi (form, connected with a causew'iiy, 
which extends in a line opposite its doorway. The 
tower is formed of roughly-squared hammered sand¬ 
stone, the entrance doorway alone being chiselled. 
It measures forty-seven feet nine inches in circum¬ 
ference at its base, and ninety-two feet in height, the 
wall being three feet ten inches in thickness at the 
doorway. The doorway is scmicireular-headed, the arch 
being formed of three stones, and it is ornamented with 
a flat band, nine inclics in breadth. The tower is 
divided into six stories, that at the top containing, as 
usual, four large apertures, facing the cardinal points. 
The tower is enveloped in ivy, hiding the situation of 
several of the windows. Between the floors of eacli 
story, there project from the wall on the interior, rough 
corbel stones, which hayc been supposed to be for the 
purpose of fixing ladders to join the stories, (as 
there are no staircases in these towers,) or as supports 
for shelves, on which tlie precious things were deposited. 
As in tho case of the former tower, so in this also, an 
aiicientecclesiaAtiealostablishracDt.the seat of a bishop¬ 
ric, once occupied this place. The tow'er is now popu¬ 
larly known by the name Giolcach, by which is 
understood a bell-house, and which is a local corruption 
of cloigtiteach, the general name for the round towers. 
According to the tradition of the place, there was a 
silver bell placed in the upper story of the tower, 
which had a remarkably sweet tone, and this bcU is 
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now concealed in the adjacent river Brick, into which 
it was thrown for safety during the “ troubles.” But 
the bell, though formerly emitting melancholy sounds 
to show where it lay, is now silent, and cannot be found. 

It has been alretui^ noticed that some of the round 
towers exhibit Christian emblems. An example of this 
occurs in the quadrangular doorway of the tower of 
Antrim. This doorway, which is placed at an elevation 
of about twelve feet from the ground, is constructed of 
large blocks of coarse-grained basalt found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, some of which extend the whole thickness of 
the wall, that is, three feet three inches. On a stone 
immediately over the lintel is a pierced cross, within 
a circle, sculptured in relievo, and somewhat resembling 
one that exists on the lintel of the doorway of the 
ancient church of St. Fcchin, at Fore. The foundation 
of the church at Antrim has been ascribed to St. 
Mochaoi, a cotemporary of St. Patrick’s, who died about 
the year 496, but popular tradition ascribes the erection 
of tiic tower to a celebrated builder, Goiian Sacr, who 
flourished in the seventh century. The doorway of the 
round tower of Donaghmore, in the county of M^th, is 
likewise remarkable in having a figure of the Saviour 
crucified, sculptured in relievo on its key-stone and the 
stone immediately over it. Those who doubt the Chris¬ 
tian origin of the round towers affirm this to be an after 
work, but there appear to be no just grounds for the 
assertion. A similarly ornamented doorway, having a 
representation of the crucifixion, but with richer sculp¬ 
tures,is found in the round tower of Brechin, in Scotland. 

Mr. Petrie’s remarks have also extended to the minor 
edifices, connected with the ancient religious establish¬ 
ments of the Irish, such as the houses or cells of the 
ecclesiastics. In the north and cast of Ireland these 
were usually of perishable materials, such as wood and 
clay, but in the western and southern parts of Ireland 
abundant examples occur in stone, from which it appears 
that the ecclesiastical houses were usually of a round or 
oval form, and differed little from the ordinary buildings 
in use among the ancient inhabitants generally. In 
the earliest religious establishments of Ireland, the 
abbot, clergy, and monks had each their distinct and 
separate cells, and such other buildings as the house for 
strangers, the kitchen, &c., were #lso separate edifices, 
the whole being surrounded by a cashel, or circular 
wall, and forming a kind of ecclesiastical town, like 
those of the early Christians in the east, and knorni 
among the Egyptians by the name of Laura. 

One of the most interesting and best presen'ed of 
these ancient c.stiiblisliments is that of St. Fecbin, on 
the uninhabited and almost inaccessible island called 
Ardoilen, or High Island, oft’ the coast of Connemara, 
on the north-west of the county of Galway. The de¬ 
scription of this relic of past ages is too valuable to be 
abridged. “ The Church here,” says Mr. Petrie, “ is 
among the rudest of the ancient edifices which the 
fervour of the Christian religion raised on its introduc¬ 
tion into Ireland. Its internal measurement, in length 
and breadth, is but twelve feet by ten, and in height ten 
feet. The doorway is two feet wide and four feet six 
inches high, and its horixontal lintel is inscribed with 
a cross, like that on the lintel of the doorway of St. 
FccLin’s great church at Fore, and those of other door¬ 
ways of the same period. The cast window, which is 
the only one in the building, is semicircular-headed, and 
is 1)ut one foot high and six inches wide. The altar still 
remains, and is covered with offerings, such as nails, 
buttons, and shells, but chiefly fishing-hooks, the most 
characteristic tributes of the calling of the votaries. 
Gn the east side of the chapel is an ancient stone sepul¬ 
chre, like a pagan Kistvaen, composed of large mica 
elates, with a cover of limestone. The stones at the 
ends are rudely sculptured with ornamental crosses, and 
a human figure; and the covering slab was also carved, 
nod probably was inscribed with the name of the saint 
for whom the tomb was designed, but its surface is now 
much effaced; and as this sepulcbro appears to have 


been made at the same time as the chapel, it seems 
probable that it i8;.the tomb of the originu founder of 
this religious establishment. 7he chapel is surrounded 
by a wall, allowing a passage of four feet between them; 
and from this, a covered passage, about fifteen feet long 
by three wide, leads to a cell, which was probably the 
abbot’s habitation. This cell, which is nearly circular, 
and dome-roofed, is internally seven feet by six, and 
eight high. It is built, like these in Aran, without 
cement, and with much rude art. On the east side 
there is a l^er cell, externally round, but intentudly a 
square of nine feet, and seven feet six inches in ^ight. 
On the other side of the chapel are a number of smaller 
cells, which wore only large enough to contain each a 
single person. They arc but six feet long, three feet 
wide, and four feet high, and most of them are now 
covered with rubbish. These formed a Laura, like the 
habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. There is also a 
covered gallery, or passage, twenty-four feet long, four 
feet wide, and four feet six inches high, and its entrance 
doorway is but two feet three inches square. The use 
of this it is difficult to conjecture. Could it have been 
a storehouse for provisions! 

“The monastery is surrounded by an uncementod 
stone wall, Ui^rly circular, enclosing an area of one 
hundred and eight feet in diameter. The entrance into 
this enclosure is at the south-east side, and from it leads 
a stone passage, twenty-one feet in length, and three in 
width. At each side of this entrance, and outside tho 
great circular wall, were circular buildings, probably 
intended for the use of pilgrims; but, though what 
remain of them are of stone, they do not appear to have 
been roofed with that material. Within the enclosure 
are several rude stqno crosses, probably sepulchral, and 
flags sculptured with rude crosses, but without letters. 
There is also a granite globe, measuring about twenty 
inches in diameter. 

" In the surrounding ground, there are several rude 
^tone altars, qr poniten^l stations, on which are small 
stone crosses; and on the south side of the enclosure 
there U a small lake, apparently artificial, from which 
an artificial o;atlct is formed, which turned a small mill; 
and along ihc west side of this lake, there is an artificial 
stone path, or causeway, two hundred and twenty yards 
in len^h, which lead# tq another stone cell, or house, of 
an oval form, at the south side of tlic valley in which 
the monastery is situated. This house is eighteen feet 
long, gnd nittc wide, and there is a small walled en¬ 
closure joined to it, which was probably a garden. There 
is also adjoining to it a stone altar surmounted by a cross, 
and a small lake, which, like that already noticed, seems 
to have been formed by art.” 

Such are the curious relies of antiquity now brought 
before the public notice, and we arc sure that cvejy 
candid and qualified reader, on examining Mr. Petrie’s 
book, will find abundant reason to prize such revela¬ 
tions of the past, and to look forward with much 
anxiety for the completion of this beautiful work. And 
if, with a talented writer of the present day, yro belieyc 
that to take an interest inAhc ancient history of Ireland 
is tlic best way to win the hearts, and to soften the 
prejudices of the Irish themselves, we may indeed con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on the appearance of a work so 
emintmtly ealciilatc<l to excite that interest. The 
follomng remarks of tho writer just alluded to, are 
worthy the atteution of all who wiw well to Ireland :— 
" Wc do believe that one of the great avenues to the 
hearts of the Irish nation is by recognising, fostering, 
appealing to, valuing as a great treasure, in which 
Englishmen have a common interest, their deeply- 
cherished, worthily cherished nationalitj’, fed as it is to 
this day by the traditions and memories of that very 
period to which Mr. Petrie’s researches have carried us 
back. These memories have been never forgottmi 
among the peasantry; and now that they have beui 
exhumed and sot before the more qnltivated classes, 
they will produce on them also a very powerful impres- 
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, Bioa. The nobility of Ireland are bcprlnning to take in 
them deep and inwea«ing interest. The formation of 
the Museum of Antiqjyties in the Academy, a work, 
the merit of which must be given to Mr. Petrie, has 
given a powerful atimuluB to liis own branch of study. 
Ike cultivation of thelrishlanguagcisproceedingrapidly, 
and a class has been formed in the Academy itself. To 
the same Academy and the prize proposed by it, for 
the investigation of the round towers, we owe the present 
volume; and, had the Society accomplished nothing 
more, it would deserve the support of everj' lover of 
Ireland. Withip the last year, in conseqneuce of the 
zealous energy of Lord Adare, three great exertions 
have been made, all bearing in the some direction. A 


large and valuable collection of Irish manuscripts has 
been purchased, and deposited in the library of the 
Academy. A College has been founded, (under the 
highest ecclesiastical authority) for the purpme of pro¬ 
viding for the higher classes of Ireland the highest form 
of education, and giving to them at the same time a 
knowledge of the Irish language, as the most powerful 
means of reaching the hearts and understandings of the 
people, whether as their landlords or their clergy. And 
efforts, we hope and believe not yot to be wholly 
despaired of, have been made to bring before the 
government, and to obtain from it aid in oartying on, 
one of the roost grand designs of topographical and 
antiquarian research ever projected or commenced,” 





__-W 

IIKEC'inS CHUKCH, ASD TOWEB. 


KOllNER. 

As an appendage to the short sketch of the life of 
Kbrner which wc gave in a previous Number, we now 
pi'escnt our readers witli two short specimens, one of his 
prose and the other of his poetical writings, as translated 
by Mr. llichardsou. We have not selected these as by 
any means the best, but as, from .their length, the most 
suitable for our columns. ^ 

Wo have thought it preferable to place the poetical 
extract in the column usually devoted to poetry. (Sec 
page 361.) 

Tub Harp. 

The Secretary and his young wife were yet in the gay 
and glittering spring of life. Neither interest, nor a 
mere.passinginclination, had united them. No; love, 
ardent, long-tried love, had been the seal of their union, 
^ey had early become aeimainted with each other’s sen¬ 
timents ; but the delay of Sellner's preferment had eon- 
strained him to put off the completion of his wishes. 
At length he received his appointment, and tlie next 


I Sunday ho led his true love, as his wife, to his now 
dwelling. After the long and constrained days of con¬ 
gratulation, and of family festivals, they could, at length, 
ciyoy the fair evening, in cordial solitude, un^eturbed 
by any third person. Plans for their future life, Sellner's 
flute, and Josepha’s harp, filled, up those hours, which 
only appeared too short for the lovers; and the sweet 
harmony of their tones was as to them a &ir prelude of 
their future days. One evening, they had enjoyed them¬ 
selves so long with their music, that Josepna began to 
complain of head-ache. She hod concealed an indisposi¬ 
tion which she had experienced in the morning from 
her anxious consort; and an, at first, unimportant attack 
of fever was, by the excitement of the music and the 
exertion of the mind, the more increased, os she had, 
from her youth, suflfered much from weak nerves. She 
now concealed it no longer from her husband, but 
anxiously sent Sellner after a physician. He came, 
treated the matter as a trifle, and promised that she 
would lie much better in the morning. But, after an 
extremely restless night, during which she was con¬ 
stantly delirious, the physician found poor Josepha in a 
state which had all the symptoms of strong nervous fever. 
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He employed all the proper moans, but her illnoss grew 
daily worse. 

On the ninth day, she herself felt that her weak 
nerres would no longer sustaiu this malady; indeed, the 
physician had already mentioned this to Scllner before. 
She knew herself, tliat her last hour was come, and with 
tranquil resignation she awaited her fate. 

"Dear Edward," she said to her husband, as she drew 
him for the last time to her breast, “ with deep regret 
do I leave this Mr earth, in which I have found thee, 
and found true happiness in thy love ; but now I may no 
longer remain happy in thine arms, yet shall Josepha’s 
lore still hover o'er thee, as thy good angel, imtil wo 
meet again on high ! ” 

Haring said this, she sank back, and fell asleep for 
ever. It was nine o’clock in the evening. What Sellner 
suffered was inexpressible; ho struggled long for life; 
the shock had destroyed his health; and -nmen, after 
many weeks’ illness, he recovered, there was no more the 
strength of youth in his limbs; he sank into a hollow 
melancholy, and evidently ihded away. A deep sadness 
took place of his despair, and a silent sorrow hallowed 
the memory of his beloved. He had Josepha’s chamber 
left in the same state in which it was before her death. 
On a work-table lay her needle-work, and in the comer 
was her harp, silent and untouched. Every evening did 
Sellner go on a pilgrimage to this sanctuary of his love, 
took his flute, leaned, as in the times past of his happiness, 
on the window, and breathed, in mournful tones, his 
regret for the beloved shade. 

Once ho stood thus, lost in fancy, in Josepha's cham¬ 
ber. A clear moonlight night wafted to him its gentle 
breezes through tho open window', and, from a neigh¬ 
bouring castle tower, the watchman called the hour of 
nine—the harp woke its tones again, as if swept by the 
breath of a spirit. Strangely surprised, he hushed his 
flute, and with it ceased the echo of the harp. He sang 
now with deep emotion Josepha’s favourite air; and 
louder and stronger did the strings resound tho melody, 
while their tones accorded in perfect unison ! He sank 
in joyous emotion on the earth, and spread his arms to 
embrace the beloved shade. Suddenly he felt himself 
breathed on, as if by tho warm breath of spring, and a 
pale and glimmering light flew over him ! Strongly in¬ 
spired, he called out, 

“ I know thee, beloved shade of my sainted Joseplia ! 
Thou didst promi.se to hover o’er me with thy love, and 
that promise thou hast fulfilled. I feel thy breath—tliy 
kisses on my lip ; I feel myself embraced by thy glory 1 ” 
With deeper bliss, he seized anew the flute; and tlie 
harp sounded again, but yet lower and low'cr, until its 
whispers dissolved in distant and indistinct sounds. 

Seilncr’s whole faculties were powerfully excited by 
the apparition of this evening; he threw' himself, rest¬ 
less, on his bed, and in his feverish dreams the whispers 
of tho harp yet called on him again. He awoke late, 
and harassed lyith tho phantasies of the night, he felt 
his whole being wondrously affected; and perceived a 
voice within him, which w'as the anticipation of a si)ecdy 
dissolution, and which indicated the victory of the soul 
over the body. With infinite desire he awaited the 
evening, and passed it in Josepha’s chamber. 

He had already lulled himself into a sweet dream by 
inoans of his flute, when it struck nine—and scai-coly 
had the last stroke of the clock echoed, when the harp 
began to sound softly, until at length it vibrated in full 
Record. As his fluto ceased, the spirit-tones ceased with 
If; the pale and glimmering light flew over him again, 
and in his bliss he could only utter the words, 

“Josephal Josepha! take me to thy faithful breast!” 
For the present, the harp took leave with light and 
pntle murmurs, till its whispdrs again wero lost in 
low and trembling sounds. 

Strangely affected by the occurrences of the evening, 
as before, tottered back to his chamber. His 
faithful servant was alarmed by the appearance of his 
master, and hastened, notwithstanding Ms orders to the 


contrary, to the physician, w’ho was, at the same time, 
an old friend of Sellnor's. He tgund him with an attack 
of fever of the same symptoms as Josepha had had, but 
of far stronger kind. The fever increased considerably 
throughout tho night, during which ho continually raved 
of Josepha, and of tlie harp. In the morning ho was 
more composed; for the great struggle was over, and ho 
felt, clearly, that his dissolution was at hand, though the 
physician did not perceive it. 

The patient di.scloscd to his friend what had taken 
place on both evenings; and no opposition of tho cool- 
minded man could bring him from ais opinion. As the 
evening came on, he grew yet weaker, and begged, with 
trembling voice, to be carried to Josepha's chamber. 
This was done. With infinite serenity he gazed around, 
hailed its fair recollections with silent tears, and spoke 
calmly, but firmly, of tho hour of nine, as the time of his 
death. Tho decisive moment approached, and he desired 
all to quit his chamber, after ho had bid them farewell, 
except the physician, who persisted in remaining. The 
ninth hour at length sounded hollow from the castle 
tower, Sellner’s face was transformed, and a strong im¬ 
pulse glowed upon his pallid countenance. 

“ Jo.sepha,” ho cried, as if impelled by Heaven, ''Jose¬ 
pha, hail me yet once more on mj’departure, that I may 
feel thee near, and may overcome death by thy love ! ” 

Then rang the strings of the liarp in tones loud and 
brilliant as the songs of victory, and over the departing 
one waved a glimmering light! ' ’’ 

“ I come! 1 come! ” he said, and sank back, straggling 
for life. 

Yet lower and lower mug tho tones of the harp, his 
last strength was now exhausted l)y convulsion, and as 
lie departed, the harp-strings broke at once, as if tom by 
a si)irit’s hand. 

Tlic physician, trembling, closed the eyos of the 
deceased, (who, notwithstanding his contest with death, 
lay iis in a gentle slumber,) and left the house in deep 
emotion. For a long time, he was unable to dismiss 
from his mind the impression of this scene; and ho ob¬ 
served a strict silence as to the last moments of his 
friend; until at length, in an hour of social confidence, 
he imparted to some friends the occuiTcncc of this 
evening, and at tlie same time showed them the harp, 
which he had received us a last loga<\v from the deceased. 


THE NOUTIIEUN M.ARCIIES, AND TIIEMt 
WARDENS. 

Tiin word ifarch is of Saxon origin, and signifies a 
boundary. Tlic Gcrmiui title .Margrave, and the En¬ 
glish Marquis, are derived from it. and meant, origi¬ 
nally, oflicers who had command upon the marches, or 
frontiers, of their respective countries. An etymologist 
would not fail to mention lliat the tribe, whose numo 
Cmsar has Latinized into Marcomanui, wero marchmen, 
orjicople who lived upon tlie eonfinosof the German ter¬ 
ritory. In England, we lla^'c applied the term to tho 
parts lying adjacent to Wales and Scotland, but it is only 
of thc iNortbern Marches that we intend to speak in 
the present article. •* 

To such a height did violence and rapine arrive in 
this district, that functionaries were appointed by tho 
Englisli monarchs under the title of Lord Wardens, at 
first, for puriioses of aggression and defence, but lat¬ 
terly, when tho two kingdoms were united under one 
bead, in order to put down disturbances, and punish 
breaches of the peace, ou either side of the iiorder. 
Their jurisdiction wa.s divided into three parts, distin¬ 
guished OH the East, Middle, and West Marches. The 
office was one of eminent trust, and usually committed 
to persons of high rank. Accordingly, we find chiefs 
of the great families of Clifford, Percy, Scroop, Neville, 
and Dacre, actively executing the arduous duties 
of Lord Warden. It is at least as ancient as the 
reign of Edward I.; at which period, the feelings of 
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mutual jealousy with urhich the two nations legarded 
each other, wore exasperated on the part of our northern 
neighbours, by the frivolous but pertinacious claim of 
that king to the Scottish crown. The power with which 
a Lord Vfiurden was armed was of the amplest kind. 
It extended over life and death; he could hang and 
imprison at pleasure; he had a court, distinct from his 
sovereign's, in which suits could be carried on, and cul¬ 
prits tried, os in the superior courts; at a moment’s 
warning, he could summon every male, between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, within his territory, to arm, 
and march into the field. Extraordinary as this autho¬ 
rity may seem. It will not bo wondered at, if the habits 
of the borderers are considered. The utmost confusion 
reigned throughout the district; fire and slaughter, 
abetted by the rival monarchs, robberies and hostile 
encounters, provoking cupidity, and supplying food for 
brutal excitement amongst their subjects, raged alter¬ 
nately in the two countries, and sometimes in both at 
once. There was a perfect organization for offence and 
defence in both kingdoms. Hills were marked out 
whereon beacon-fires blazed at times of actual or antici¬ 
pated danger; bloodhounds wore kept at certain places, 
to assist in the pursuit of fugitives; lines of watches 
were posted from sea to sea; and every man held himself 
in reMincBB to handle his weapons, and mount his horse. 

Old Froissart takes an opportunity of mentioning the 
quarrels of the borderers in his rambling Chronicle. 
“ Englishmen on' the one party, and Scots on the other 
party, are good men of war; for when they meet, there 
18 a hard fight, without sparing. There is no truce 
between them as long as spears, swords, axes, or daggers, 
will endure; but they lay on each other, and when they 
are well beaten, and one party has obtained the victory, 
they glorify so in their deeds, and are so joyful, that 
such as are taken, are permitt^ to go free, or be ran¬ 
somed ; and, in a short time, both sides are so content 
with each other, that, on part.ing, they will courteously 
say, “ God thank you.” 

More particularly was this state of things thecase with 
that unlucky region, termed the Debateablc Ground. 
There is a story of a favourite cow, belonging to King 
James, that, not liking her accommodations in England, 
found her way back, unguided, to Edinburgh. The king 
remarked, that he was not so much surprised at the 
animal's instinct in smelling out the road, as that she 
got through the Dcbateable Ground without being 
stolen. Had it been observed to James, that this desire 
of returning to the north was singular, and, of all his 
train, only shared by her, it is not unlikely he would 
have answered, with the same kind of dry humour, that 
she was a brute, and knew no better. 

The rancorous hatred which subsisted between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, with the evil deeds to which that 
feeling led, has been so forcibly sketched by Bhakspcarc, 
in “ Henry V.,” that we shall quote the passage at 
length. The king is supposed to l>e conferring with his 
lords, on the best means of attacking Prance:— 

" We muit not only arm to invade the French, 

But lay down our proportions to deU-nd 
Against the Scot, who will viake road upon na 
With all advantagea.” 

" They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 

Shall be a wall suilieieiit to defend 
Our Inland'from the pilfering borderers.” 

We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 

But fear the main intendment <rf the Scot, 

Who bath been still a giddy neighbour to us; 

For you shall read, that my great grandfather 
Bever went with his forces into France, 

But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into the breach 
Wifh ample and brim fulness of his force; 

Calling the gleaned land with hot essays ; 

Girding with grievous siege, castles and towns ; 

That ICngland being empty of defence 

Hath shook and trembled at them neighbourhood.” 

In those turbulent contests we may trace one main 
source of the old ballad poetry, and, what is more im¬ 
portant, to the external face of the country at least, from 


them sprang the necessity 6f constructing those chains 
of strongholds, the vciy ruins of w'hicb are magnificent 
to this day, to be the dwelling-places and safeguards of 
the powerful 'barons of the border. The noble fhmily of 
Clifford had five mighty castles; the great house of 
Percy numbered four enormous fortresses amongst their 
possessions. The Nevilles secured themselves m Raby 
Castle; the Dacres at Naworth. Here it was that they 
held their miniature courts, and had their presence- 
chambers, before “ they exchanged the hospitable 
magnificence of a life spent amongst their kinsmen and 
clansmen, for the uncertain honours of court attendance, 
and the equivocal rewards of ministerial favour.” Here 
they wore equally ready, as humour inclined, or cir¬ 
cumstances compelled, to avenge an insult, or com¬ 
mit an injuiy. The mottoes borne by the chieftains, 
were very often a sufficient index to the spirit by which 
the clans were animated, and to the suspicious or hostile 
feelings with which they regarded their neighbours. 
The Murrays bore, "Furth Fortune, and fill the Fetters,-” 
the Douglases had, " Lock sicker ;” the Drummonds, 
” Gang warily;” w'hilst the Cranstouns audaciously de¬ 
clared, “ Thou shalt want ere 1 want.” 

It is amusing to glance over the code of laws esta¬ 
blished in the marches, and to reflect that the time has 
but recently gone by, when they wore both defied and 
enforced. Amongst a variety of ordinances, there arc 
the following:— 

That every man do rise and follow the fray upon 
blowing of horn, shout, or outcry, upon pain of death. 

That no man practise with rebel, thief, or murderer, 
but that the same be opened to my lord warden. 

That no subject speak w'ith any Scotchman, except 
upon license so to do of my lord warden or of the deputy 
wardens. 

There are also regulations as to pursuing fugitives 
.and oflbnders “ in hot trod" with hound and horn, 
with hue and cry; as to tho levying of black mail, 
which was a rent exacted by tho upper class of 
plunderei-s on pretence of protecting the payers from 
spoil from othci-s; and, in a more peaceful spirit, it was 
ordered that if it fell out that any deadly feud ivere 
borne against any of the opposite realm for executing 
any thief by justice, or killing him w-ith red hand 
where ho was found stealing, or clad with stolen goods, 
or for pursuing to death by whatsoever lawful means, 
the warden, upon signification of the feud, should appre¬ 
hend that party, and either cause him then and there 
to renounce his feud by writing under his hand, or 
should deliver him to the opposite warden to be kept 
by him until he made the required renunciation. The 
form of oath administered upon the trial of an offender 
was of the utmost solemnity. “ You shall swear by 
heaven above you, boll boncatli .you, by your part of 
paradise, by all that God made in six days and seven 
nights, and by God himself.” These were English 
laws, but on the northern side of the border the 
regulations were equally stringent. It was enacted 
that no manner of person of any degree should inter- 
communo with any English without special license. 
Tliat at what time it was seen speedful that the host 
light down and array themselves, that each man light 
down at commandment, and whoso did not, should be 
noted as a traitor, and punished for open treasons. 
That if there happened a chase, whatever ho were that 
took his fellow's horse, if ho won any goods on him, he 
that owed the horse should have the half of it, and he 
should bring the horse again to the stake. And if it 
happened that he fled on that horse, as soon as he came 
home he should pass to the market of the siiire, and 
proclaim him. That it was lawful to any man to take 
as many prisoners as he might, both on horse and foot, 
so that he led them with the strength of Scotsmen; and 
to take a token of his prisoner with him that he might 
be sufficiently known, and to leave his token with his 
prisoner. That if a prisoner wore taken, and divers 
persons contend about him, he should be at the command 
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of llie warden, delivered in even Imds, or else in the 
warden’s hands, and the parties shonld challenge at the 
warden’s court; and that the rewartl for apprehending 
a traitor should be, a hundred shillings. 

• Peculiar tenures were the consequence of this state of 
tilings, and cscuagc, drengeige and eomage are services 
by which some lands on the border are holdcn to this 
day. The service by cscuage was when a royal army 
marched not indwd against the borders particularly, 
but against the kingdom of Scotland. Those who held 
by cornngo were obliged to wind a horn, (cornu,) to 
give their countrymen notice of the approach of enemies. 
Even the diversions of children had reference to border 
animosities; and in .some places the boys have a game at 
the pre.sent time which they call Scotch and English, an 
exact picture of the raid, that is, the inroad % plun¬ 
dering parties. The boys divide themselves into two com¬ 
panies, under separate captain.s, one aide being Scots, the 
other English. They begin their violent recreation by 
stripping off their coats and laying them in two heaps 
not far apart. A stone is sot up in the middle as a 
boundary mark between the “ two mighty monarchies, 
whose high upreared and abutting fronts ” * arc in 
imaginitry contention. They then begin to make in¬ 
cursions into each ollicr's territories, the English using 
this reviling expression—“ Here’s a leap in thy land, 
diy bellied Scot.” The main points in the game are to 
steal away the clothes of the other side, and to take 
pri.soncr any one who Ims invaded his opponents juris¬ 
diction in search of wad, or l)ooty, Tliis word wad 
signified originally a pledge, and in this sense it is u.sed 
in the ballad of “ Auld Maitland.” 

" Jle spurred his gray into the patli 
Till baith his sides tiiey bled; 

Gray ! thou maun carry me away, 

Or my life TOs in wad." * j 

When a prisoner is captured bo is taken to the back 
part of bis adversary's land, where he is .supposed to 
remain in safe emstody until one of his own party break 
in, and by swiftness of foot lay hold of the captive 
Ijcfore ho himself is l.oiiclied by an enemy, in which 
case ho has rescued his companion in arms. 

The bloodhounds employed to track fugitives were 
stauiK'li animals carefully traiued for this purpose. 
Various plans for baffling their sagacity were adopted, 
liobert Emco escaped on one occasion by wading a 
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The bale fires, or beacons wo have mentioned before, 
formed in Scotland a ficiy chain of communication 
between the border and the capital. An act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1466,'directs that one bale or 
faggot should forewarn the approach of the English in 
any manner; two bales that they were indeed coming; 
four bales that the enemy was unusually strong. The 
striking appearsincc of these beacons blaaii^ through 
the gloom like prophetic comets, and startling the night, 
has been graphically sketched by Scott in his Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 

** On the high turret sitting lonOv 
Her blue eyes sought the west a-far. 

For lovers love the western star. 

Is you the star, o’er Pcnchyrst Fen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And spreading broad its wavering light 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the western star ? 

O, ’tis the beacon blaze of war! 

Scarce could she draw her tightened brealli, 

For well she knew tlie fire of death! 

The warder viewed it biasing strong. 

And blew his war note loud and long; 

The blast alarmed the festal hall. 

And started forth the warriors all; 

Far downward in the castle yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared; 

And heima and plumes confusedly tosfeJ, 

Were in the blaze half seen, half lost. 

^ ‘ It h 

* Ride, Alton, ride for death and life, 

And warn the Warden of the strife; 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon bla*e*^ 

Our kin. and clan, and friends to raise/ 

The really page, with hurried liand, 

Awaked the nced-flre's slumbering brand, 

Anftruddy bhishcd the heaven; 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 

Waved like a blood flag in the sky, 

Ail Haring and tittcven : 

And soon a score of Hres, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cUit', were seen; 

Each witli warlike tidings fraught: 

Each from each the signal caught; 

Each after ouch they glanced to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleamed in many a dusky tarn, 

Haunted by the louely earn ; 

On many a cairn’a gray pyramid. 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lay hid; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw 
From Soltra and Durapender Law; 

Till Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowuo them fur tho Border.” 
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sliort distance down the middle of a brook. The 
spilling of blood upon the track was a sure way to 
evade the pursuit, for the discriminating fineness of 
the dog’s scent was thereby destroyed. Sometimes, 
tiiorc was no hesitation in killing a prisoner to effect 
this object, and there is a story told by Henry the 
minstrel of Wallace, who made use of this bloody ex¬ 
pedient. The hero's hand had been joined by a man 
named Fawdon, who, from his l)ehaviour, excited sus¬ 
picion of intended treachery. Wallace was obliged to 
retreat after a hard fought skirmish with only sixteen 
followers, and tlic English were In hot pursuit with 
their bloodhound. Fawdon, at some part of iheir flight, 
persisted in going no farther, and Wallace, in a moment 
of irritation, struck off his liead and pursued his way. 
The bloodhound upon coming up stayed upon the dead 
body. The story concludes with What Sir Walter Scott 
thought a fine Gothic scene of terror. Wallace was 
alarmed at midnight in the lonely Tower of Gask, 
where he had taken refuge, by the wild blasts of a horn. 
He sent his followers in pairs to ascertain the occaHioii 
of this circumstance, but none of them returning, he 
issued out himself, sword in hand. At the gate he 
encountered the decapitated spectre of the man he had 
slaughtered in his hasty anger. Ho retreated in an 
extremity of terror, and ruSiing through a window, 
fled up the river. Upon turning his eyes to the tower 
he had just quitted, he saw it in a blaze, and the ghost 
of the murdered man wondrously increased in size, 
stood up on tho battlements, grasping a burning rafter. 

^ (1) Sbaksiwsre’s Henry V. 


The first lord warden on (lie English side, with whose 
name history Inrs made us acquainted, was Robert do 
Clifford, Lord High Admiral to Edward 11., slain in the 
dis.astrous battle of Bannockburn. The fine old ballad of 
Chevy Chace, that stirred Hir Philip Sidney like the sound 
of a trumpet, and cclcbrato.s the battle of Ottorboume, 
fought in 1.388, between Percy Earl of Northumberland, 
and Karl Douglas, in which tho former was killed and 
tho latter taken prisoner, had its rise in a quarrel 
respecting their marches. It would seem an unfit ofiice 
for an ecclesiastical dignitary to hold; nevertheless 
amongst the names of secular warriors wc find those of 
the bishops of Durham and Carlisle, and a dean of St. 
Paul’s, who were warden.s. But in the olden time there 
was many a prelate besides the haughty cardinal Wolsey, 
who was 

“ Mori! like a solilier than a man o’ th’ Clinrch, 

As stout and proud aa ho were lord ot all.” 

fn one great battle three bishops " translated themselves 
otit of the speech of peace,” and doffed their " white 
investments” to assume armour and f^asp the sword. 
When Edward I. undertook his expedition against Scot¬ 
land, Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, accompanied 
l)im, and, if Blind Harry tho minstrel is to be credited, 
he narrowly missed having the “ grinning honour” to die 
by the hand of Wallace in a skirmish on tho street of 
Glasgow. There is a pleasant anecdote told by Lord Ba¬ 
con, in his Apophthegms, of a certain military bishop, on 
whoso account,(having been taken prisoner in battle by the 
King of Hungary,) the pope addressed a monitory letter 
to the king, telling him that he had broken the privilogo 
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of Mother Church, and taken hi* gon; adiereupon theking 
in reply sent a mesgage to the pope, with the armour in 
which the captive had been habited, with this inquiry: 
" Can this be the clothing pf a son of yours 1” And even 
Pppea themselves have sometimes exchanged the tiara 
for the helmet, and laid down the crozier to take up 
the sword. When Michael Angelo was engaged on the 
colossal statue in bronze of Julius 11., which is not now 
in existence, his holiness was asked if a book was to be 
put into his left liand. “ No,” was the reply, “ give me a 
sword, I am no bookman.” 

In the reign of the eighth Harry, Sir Thomas Wharton, 
Governor of Carlisle and Warden of the Marches, per¬ 
formed so brilliant .an exploit that it gained him a 
peerage. With an army of 1400 horse and foot he 
routed 16,000 Scotch at Solway Moss, taking seven 
noblemen and almost every other person of distinction 
prisoners. Eight hundred common soldiers, with all the 
baggage and artillery, also fell into his liands. It is 
reported that the Scotch army being deeply offended by 
the conduct of their monarch, James V., in placing it 
under the command of Oliver Sinclair, his upstart 
fovouritc, utterly refused to strike a blow. It is not 
improbable that Wharton had beforehand received inti¬ 
mation of the true state of the case, otherwise it is 
scarcely credible ho 'would have ventured to attack a 
force so greatly superior to his own. If revenge w!is 
the object of this suicidal act, that object was completely 
attained, for the unhappy monarch died of a broken 
heart within a month of the engagement. Henry, who 
hated the Scotch even more intensely than ho did the 
Pope, was overjoyed at the news of this occurrence. He 
rewarded Sir Thomas with a barony, ifiving him a 
special augmentation to his arms in memory of the 
event, and bestowed on him .several valuable estates, the 
produce of ecclesiastical confiscation. He was continued 
in his offices, and there is a letter from the king to his 
Warden yet extant, in which his majesty declares an 
intention of prosecuting liis enterprise against Scotland, 
“•whereby the wars cannot shortly be determined, but 
be like to have a long continuance.” Tlie curie Manche 
presented to his lordship for the diversion of slaughter 
on a large scale, was not filled up by him with a low 
figure, as we may gather from a document preserved in 
the State Paper Office, which profe.sscs to give an account 
of four months* foray. The substance of it is that 192 
towns, towers, churches, farm-steads, kc. were cast down 
or burned; 403 Scots slain, 810 prisoners taken, up¬ 
wards of 10,000 head of horned cattle, and 12,000 sheep 
carried off, &c. &e. A large fund of amusement hero 
for those who liked excitement and carnage! Possibly 
this raid is one of those recommended in “ the opcnj'ons 
of Sir Thomas Wharton and others /or annoyannee, a>i 
they trust in Qod shal be done to Scotland this wyntcr 
by the We.st Marchers of Ynglandj” another documont 
in the State Paper Office. 

A few years later, we find Thomas Lord Dacro filling 
the office of Warden. A letter from this warlike baron 
to Cardinal Wolsey (written in 1514, the year after 
Flodden Field was won, and printed in Ellis's collec¬ 
tion), contains this passage, indicative alike of the times 
and the man: " There never was so mckyll mysehiefe, 
robhry, spoyling and vengeaunce in Scotlande then there 
is nowe without hope of remedye which I praye our Lord 
God to continewe.” It should not be forgotten tliat 
this was written by a person whose oflicc was to preserve 
peace, to a minister of religion. The impiety of these 
invocations to the Almighty on the subject of deeds so 
savage and brutal, can only be exceeded by the desecra¬ 
tion which the churches of the God of peace have 
occasionally suffered, when TeDciims have been sung, 
and thanks returned, for sacrifices previously offered up 
at the temple of Moloch; such as Catherine of Jlnssia 
commanded after the siege of Ismail, and le ih-antl 
Monarquf., after the devastation of Heidelberg. In 
another letter addressed to the Cardinal by Lord Dacre, 
he gives an account of an inroad made upon his estate. 


by Nixons, Armstrongs, and other clans, inhabiting the 
debateable coimtry, to the number of three hundred, 
who killed eleven of his servants, and took others of 
them prisoners. 

Fuller, the church historian, reckoned the borderi 
marauders amongst the wonders of Cumberland, and 
gives, in his ofvn quaint way, an account of their in¬ 
crease, height, and decay. “ When England and Scot¬ 
land were united in Great Britain, they that formerly 
lived by hostile incursions, betook themselves to the 
robbing of their neighbours. The sons are free of the 
trade by their father's copy. They are like to Job, not 
in piety and patience, but in sudden plenty and poverty; 
sometimes having flocks and herds in the morning, 
none at night, and, perchance, many again next day. 
They may give for their motto, vivitur ex rapto, steal¬ 
ing from their honest neighbours what they sometimes 
require. They are a nest of hornets; strike one, and 
stir all of them about your ears. Indeed, if they pro¬ 
mise safely to conduct a traveller, they will perform it 
with the fidelity of a Turkish Janisary; otherwise, woe 
be to him that falleth into their quarters 1 Height.— 
amounting forty years since to some thousands. These 
compelled the vicenage to purchase their seenrity by 
paying a constant rent to them. When in their greatest 
height, they had two great enemies, the laws of the 
land, and the Lord William HdVard, of Naworth. He 
sent many of them to Carlisle, to that place where the 
officer alwa 3''8 does his work by dajdight. Yet these 
moss-troopers, if possibly they could procure the pardon 
for a condemned person of their company, would 
iulv.ance great sums out of the common stock, who, in 
such a case, cast in their lots amongst themselves, and 
all have one purse.” The Lord William Howard men¬ 
tioned by Fuller was “ Belted Will” of Naworth, who.se 
rigorous measures struck such^error amongst the moss¬ 
troopers, tliat “ with his name the mothers stilled their 
babes,” a use to which, according to Shakspeare, the 
French mothers applied ibc name of Lord Talbot, who 
rendered himself .so dreaded in the wars with Franco. 

In concluding this account of the Borders and their 
inhabitants in former days, m'g may remark, that the 
two most renowned of all the Paladins, Orlando and 
Rinaldo, were I>oth border lords, and they are accord¬ 
ingly represented by the poets as possessing that union 
of courage and rapacity', begotten and fostered by their 
situation. 

“ Near a border frontier in the time of war 
There's ne’er a man but Jio’s a freebooter." 


LAST AVORT) OF THE SINGER. 
{/'onchtsion.) 

The physician, Lange, proposed that he should him¬ 
self liave the pleasure of accompanying the .singer, when 
slie shoidd .appear in public again, the first time after 
her illness: to this the signora most readily agreed. 
Doctor Lange had indeed, by his true kindness, his 
paternal care, won a claim to her warmest gratitude. 
They appeared together at the masquerade, and it seemed 
even to the doctor himHeIf,whilebythe side of the fair and 
interesting girl,lhat he was a person of no small conse¬ 
quence. The people in B-were a strange set. At 

first every one, from the visitors in the highest and most 
fashionable drawing-rooms, down to the frequenters of 
the beer shops, had spoken ill of Bianetti; but, when 
men of consequence took her by the hand, when respec¬ 
table dames publicly defended her, the weathercocks 

turned with the wind, and the inhabitants of B- , 

affected by the fate of the poor girl, ran about the streets 
almost dead with joy because she liad recovered. When 
she entered the room, it seemed as if she had been 
waited for as the queen of the festival; people shouted. 
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clapped their hands, and cried "braro!” just as they were 
wont to do when she had executed some difficult roulade. 
The doctor too came in for a share. 

"Look ! there he is !” they said; “that is the skilful 
. • physician who saved her life.” 

Giuseppa felt herself plea.singly affected by this ap¬ 
plause of the crowd; indeed, she had almost forgotten, 
in the midst of so many whispered good wishes, that a 
more serious object had brought her to that place; but 
the four robust dominoe.s who followed her steps, and the 
questions of the doctor, “ whether she had yet observed 
the grey eyes of the chevalier," kept her in remem¬ 
brance of her purpose. It soon became evident to both 
the doctor and herself, that a tall, thin man, in the cos¬ 
tume of a Turk (called in the city of B- , that of 

Ali Bassa) kept always near them; as often as the stream 
of masks forced him away, he returned again and again 
to their side. The singer made a sign to the doctor, 
looked significantly at the mask, and said— 

" I have observed him for a long time.” 

The Turk approached with rather uncertain steps; 
the signora clung more closely to the arm of tlie phy¬ 
sician ; two grey eyes were now seen peering from out 
the mask, and a hollow voice said— 

“ I am delighted beyond measure, most excellent 
Mademoiselle, to sec you in such desirable health.” 

The signora turned away in terror, and appeared to 
tremble; the mask likewise, seeing her draw back, dis¬ 
appeared among the crowd. 

“ Is it he !” asked the doctor; “compose yourself, for 
we must proceed quietly, and with much precaution. 
Bo you think it is het” 

“1 am not quite certain,” she answered; “but I 
thought I recognised his eyes.” 

Dr. Lange gave the dominoc.s the hint to have 
tlieir eyes on the Turki.sh mask, and wont to another 
part of the room with the signom. Scarcely had they 
gone a few steps, w’hen they saw the same figure, who 
seemed to be watching every movement of the singer. 

The mediciualrath went into the banquetting-room 
with Giuseppa, as he thought she would be the better for 
some refresWent after her fright: he looked round ; 
there was the Turk standing close by! The Pacha, 
who had now some sweetmeats and a glass of lemonade 
on a small plate, approached the singer : his eyes trem¬ 
bled ; the glass seemed ready to fall, and made a sad 
noise on the shaking plate. He had now como close up 
to her, when he presented the plate, and said— 

“Madam, would you not like a glass of lemonade and 
I a few sweetmeats ! ” 

I Bianetti stared at him, became pale, pushed the plate 
from her, and cried—“ Horrid man ! It is he, it is ho; 
he wishes to poison me.” 

The Pacha of Janina stood dumb and mot ionless; he 
seemed to give up all thought of defence, and quietly 
allowed himself to bo led off by the four dominoes. 

Almost at the same moment the doctor felt some one 
I pull his black cloak with violence; he turned round, 

I and saw the deformed little valet from the H6tel de 
I Portugal, standing beside him, pale, and evidently in 
j I extreme terror. 

; " For the love of God, sir, come with mo directly to 

No.53,before the devil drags away that French gentleman.” 

I “What are you babbling about!” said the doctor, 
impatiently, seeking to push him aside, that he might 
follow the prisoner to the police station. 

‘‘ 1 implore you," cried the dwarf, almost howling; 
"u perhaps still bo saved; you are the principal 
physician—^indeed, the city doctor; and it is your duty 
to come and visit the strangers in the hotels.” 

The physician swallowed an expression of impatience 
and vexation he was on the point of uttering; he saw 
^ had a duty to perform, however disagreeable it might 
he beckoned to the music director Boloni, gave 
Bianetti to his care, and quickly loft the room. 

I^ange hastened with the valet to the Hdtel de Por¬ 
tugal. It was nearly midnight; all was still and desolate 


in the large building; the lamps in the passages and in 
the staircases burned faintly and dimly, and the doctor 
experienced an uncomfortable sort of feeling stealing 
over him, as he ascended the steps to visit this lonely 
invalid. The valet threw open the door; the doctor 
entered, but almost fcU inclined to go back; for a being 
whose form and appearance had haunted him continually 
both when asleep and when awake, now lay before Mm 
in reality. He was a tall thin elderly man, and had a 
high pointed woollen nightcap drawn far over Ms fore¬ 
head : bis contracted chest and his bony arms were 
clothed in flannel; from beneath the cap projected a 
livrgo sharp nose, a haggard yellow &co, which might 
have been that of a corpse, had it not been for the keen 
grey eyes, which gave him an appearance of life, and a 
most hideous fear-inspiring expression. His long thin 
fingers with their meagre joints were luinging far out of 
his sleeves, and with a hoarse delirious laugh he was 
twisting the coverlet of the bed. 

Like this, precisely like this man, the doctor had 
conceived the Chevalier de Planto to be; tho,se cunning 
grey eyes, those demonlike features, that withered 
form, all were here, just as the signora had described 
him. But might not another man liave grey eyes 1 Was 
it to be wondered at if a sick person looked pale and 
gliastly! And had he not just come from the capture 
of the chevalier 1 

The doctor smiled to himself, drew his hand across 
his brow as if to banish such thonglits, and approached 
the bed. Yet in all his practice he had never ex¬ 
perienced such fear and horror a.s now oppressed him, 
while he stood M the bed of this man; the shuddering 
which he felt inexplicable to himself, and he iu vain 
sought to free himself from it; he involuntarily drew 
back when he touched the damp cold hand, in order to 
feel the pulse. 

“ That stupid fellow,” said the sick man, in a hollow 
voice, mixing French, bad Italian, and broken German 
together; “that stupid fellow has, I believe, brought 
me a doctor. You will pardon mo, hut I never had 
much faith in your art. The only thing which can cure 
me arc the baths of Genoa; I have already told that 
villain to order post horses ; I shiill leave this place to¬ 
night.” 

“ He will, indeed, leave this place,” murmured the 
dwarf, “ hut with six coal-black horses, and not for 
Genoa, where the holy Ficsco drank, but to a much 
worse place.” 

The doctor saw that little could be done ; he perceived 
the fearful approach of death in the eyes of the sick 
man; his restlessness and wish to be removed were all I 
symptoms of a speedy close. He aflvised him to lie j 
(iowii and keep himself quiet, and promised to prepare 
for him a cooling draught. 

The Frenehmau laughed fiercely. “ Lie ! Ho quietly 
down ! Wore 1 to lie down 1 should cease to l>rcathc : 

1 mu.st sit up in the carriage, I must sit, and away, far 
away! What are you saying, fellow! Have you 
ordered the horses I Dog, have you iiaeked my trunk !” 

Dr. Lange took again the hand of the man. “ Have 
confidence in me,” he said; “ my art may yet be able, 
by tlie blessing of Heaven, to do something for you. 
Your servant tells me that an old wound has broken out; 
will you permit me to examine it!” 

Pointing to lus side, the dying man gromblingly 
assented. The physician removed a badly-made ban¬ 
dage, and found—a dagger wound near the heart. 
Ktrange ! it was the same size and of the same descrip¬ 
tion as that of the singer. 

“ This is a fresh wound,” said the doctor, looking at 
the sick man very suspiciously; “ how did you get this'!” 

“ You think perhaps that I stabbed myself! _No ; I 
liad a knife in my breast pocket, fell down a stair, and 
siiratchcd myself a little: that is ail.” 

“ Scratched himself a little !” thought Lange; “ and 
yet he is dying from this wound !” 

Meanwhile ho had prepared some lemonade, and 
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offered it to the invalid, who carried it with an nnsteady 
hand to his lips ; it appeared to refresh him, and for a 
few moments he was calm and quiet. When he perceived 
that he had spilled a few drops on the coverlet, he began 
to curse and swear, and asked for a handkerchief. The 
valet ran to a small box, opened it, and took out one. 
The doctor looked at it—a fearful suspicion entered hi.s 
mind—he looked again ; it was of the Same colour, the 
same sort of material, as the one found by the signora. 
The doctor shook in every limb; there was no longer a 
doubt. The Chevalier de Plan to, the murderer of 
Bianetti, lay before him. It was a helpless, sick, dying 
man who lay there; but to the doctor it appeared an il 
every moment he might leap out of bod and seiiie him 
by the throat. He snatched up his hat, and hastily left 
the presence of the miserable l>cing. 

The terrified valet laid hold of him by the coat when 
he saw him going aAvay. 

“ Ah, noble sir !" groaned he, “ you surely will not 
leave me all alone with him. I cannot stand it ; if he 
should now die, and then, as a flannelcd ghost, with that 
pointed cap on its scull, walk up and down the room ! 
Por heaven's .sake, do not leave me !” 

The dying man grinned fearfully, laughing and curs¬ 
ing by turns; he seemed as if coming to the help of 
the dwarf: he stretched one long withered limb out ol 
bed, and extended his bony fingers towards the doctor. 
The latter qould stand this no longer; he throw off the 
desperate valet, and hurried out of the room. Even on 
the lowest steps of the house, ho heard the horrible 
laugh of the assassin. 

Next morning a handsome carriage sfood before the 
door of the Hdtel dc Portugal; three persons alighted 
from it, a veiled lady and two elderly gentlemen, who 
entered and immediately went up stairs. 

" Is the referendary Pfiille aboveasked one of the 
gentlemen of the waiter who was attending them. 

The latter answered in the affirmative, and the other 
continued— 

“ A most singular interposition of Providence, that 
he should fall down stairs, wound liimsclf with his own 
dagger, so that ho was prevented from getting away; 
and that you, Lange, should have been called to 
him I ” 

“ Certainly,” added the lady. “ There was likewise 
a peculiar Providence in his leaving his handkorehict 
with me, and asking for another like it at the very time 
the doctor was beside liim ! ” 

“ So it was to be !” said the second gentleman ; “ and 
nothing can be said on the subject but that so it was 
onlered. But in thi.s whirlpool 1 had almost forgotten 
something: tell me, what have you done with the Pacha 
of Janina'! The signora must surely have been mis¬ 
taken. Have you set him at liberty i Who was the poor 
creature 1 ” 

“ On the contrary,” replied the other gentleman, “ 1 
have convinced myself that he is an aeeoniplice of the 
chevalier. I have had my eye on him for some time 
past, and have commanded that he should be brought 
here, to confront him with the prisoner.” 

“Not possible!” exclaimed the lady; “an accom¬ 
plice 1” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the gentleman, smiling slily; “ I 
know various things, though people do not choose to 
tell me them. But here w'e are at No, 53. Mademoi¬ 
selle, have the kindness in the meanwhile to step into 
No. 64; the director Boioni permits it, and will not 
turn you out. I shall remain here; and when you are 
to be examined, I shall send for you.” 

It is not necessary to say that these three persons were 
the singer, the physician, and the i iispector of police; they 
came to accuse the Chevalier de Plauto of an attempt 
to murder. The physician and the official entered. The 
sick man was sitting up in bed, as the doctor had seen 
him the night before; but now, in the light of day, his 
features appeared more hideous—the expression of his 
eyes, which begun to bo fixed, more awful. He looked, 


first at the docter, then at the police director, with 
vacant looks ; then he seemed to bo reflecting on what 
was passing around him. The referendary Pffille had 
placed a table before him, laid on it a pile of paper, and 
held in his right hand a pen, ready to note down the 
evidence. 

" Beast! ” cried the invalid," what do these gentlemen 
want? you know I receive no visitors.” 

The police functionary stood close to liim, looked at 
him steadfastly, and said emphatically; 

“ Chevalier de Planto I” 

“ Qui vivol” replied the sick man, lifting his right 
hand to his cap, os if saluting him in military fashion. 

“ Sir, are you the Chevalier de Planto 1” continued 
the other. 

His grey eyes began to sparkle: he threw piercing 
glances upon the referendary and the inspector, scorn¬ 
fully sliook his head, and replied : 

“ The chevalier has been dead some time.” 

“ Indeed I who are you then { Answer me; I ask in 
the name of the king.” 

The Frenchman laughed. " I am called Loricr. 
Fellow, give tjieso gentlemen my passport.” 

“ It is not necessary. Do you know tliis handker¬ 
chief, sir 1” 

“ Why should I not know it ! You have taken it 
from my seat, Whewefore arc all these questions! 
What is all this about! Gcnllemou, you annoy me.” 

“ Be pleased to look at your left liand,” said the in¬ 
spector, “there you will find your handkerchief; but 
this one was found in the house of a certain Giuscppii 
Bianetti.” 

The sick man cast a look of fury on tliosc around 
him; he clenched liis fist, ground his teeth, but remained 
doggedly silent, .although the inspector repeated the 
question. The latter now gave the doctor a bint, who 
went out of the room, and soon returned with the 
singer, the director Boioni, and the - ambas¬ 

sador. 

“ Baron Martiiiow,” said the inspector, turning to¬ 
wards that gentleman, “ do you know this man to be the 
same person wliom you knew in Paris as the Chevalier 
dc Planto!” 

“ 1 recognise him to be the same,” replied the Biiron, 
“ and again repeat the statements I made formerly, 
when called upon to give my deposition.” 

“ Oiuseppa Bianetti, do you know this individual to 
bo the same person wlio took you from the house of 
your stepfather, who led you to his house in Paris, and 
who lately made an attempt on your life!” 

The signora shuddered at the sight of the wretched 
being; she was going to reply, when he spared her by 
his own confession. He raised himself higher in liis 
lied, his woollen cap seemed to stand up more pointedly, 
liis arras were rigid, he appeared to move them with 
great difficulty, and his lingers bent convulsively; his 
v'oico came faintly and hoarsely from his breast, even 
his laugh and his oaths had sunk intoakindof whisper. 

“ Do you come to visit me, Schepperl! ” ho said. 
“ Well, that is kind of you. Arc you not delighted 
with my appearance! I am truly sorry that I did not 
hit you belter; you would then have been spared the 
pain of seeing your uncle insulted, before his departure, 
by these German brutes.” 

“ What need have we of farther evidence!” observed 
the inspector. “ Mr. llcferendary PfUllc, make out a 

writ of imprisonment against-” 

“What are you about!” exclaimed the doctor. 
Death is already at his heart, lie cannot live many 
hours. Make haste, if you have any more questions to 
ask; or rather go and send for a priest, if yet the 
wretched being may have time to confess his sins, and 
repent.” 

The inspector left the room. The dying man liow“ 
ever appeared to sink more and more rapidly; his eyes 
became fixed; yet, as he turned them towards Qiuseppa, 
rage and fury wore still perceptible. 
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" ScliepperV’ he Trent on to jsay, " you have made me 
miserable; you hove ruined me, and for that you de¬ 
served death. 'Tou have also ruined your father, and 
gent him to the galleys,, because ho sold you to me for 
gold; he entreated me to destroy you. I .am sorry 1 
trembled. Cursed be these hands, -which did not at 
once strike surely !*.’ 

His frightful oaths, uttered against Oiuseppa and 
himself, wore interrupted by a message from the in¬ 
spector, that Bianetti’s presence -was required in another 
apartment. There a singular sight presented itself. 
Two officers of justice led in a man attired as a Turk; 
it -was the unfortunate Pacha of Janina; the turban 
covered the head of the sorrowful Counsellor Bolnau. 
All were astonished, and the music director seemed in 
a state of great excitement; he became red and pale by 
turns, and turned away his face. 

With a most ruefu\ countenaneo* the Turk looked 
around him. 

" I knew it would come to this,” he began, in a 
melancholy tone. “ 1 had long foreboded it. But, 
Mademoiselle Bianetti, how could you bring upon an 
innocent man so much miserj’!’' 

“What do you want with this gentleman'!” asked 
the singer. “ 1 do not know him. What has ho done!" 

“Signora,” replied the insimctor, gravely; “there 
should be no tampering with justice, nor forbearance 
shown to any one. You must kno-w this gentleman : 
he is the Counsellor Bolnau. Your own waiting-maid 
declared that at the time of the accident she heard you 
call out his name.” 

“Dreadful!” exclaimed the Pacha, “to have my 
name mentioned in connexion with such suspicious 
circumstances !" 

ttiuseppa was ama/ed ; a deep crimson suffused itself 
over her beautiful countenance; she seized the director 
I>y the hand in great emotion. 

“ Carlo I” she cried, “now yon must speak; I cannot 
any longer keep silence. Yc.s, 1 m.ay have uttered this 
n.ame at that awful moment, yet I meant not this gen¬ 
tleman, but- 

1 “ Me !” said the choir-master, stepping forward; “I 

am called not Carlo Boloni, but (if my dear father there 
l)crmits it) Charles Bolnau ! ” 

“ Charles ! musician ! American ! ’’ exclaimed the 
counsellor, embracing him ; “ that is the first sensible 
word you have spoken in your life; you have rescued 
mo from a great calamity.” 

“ If the matter stands thus,” said the man of justice, 
“ you are at liberty; w'c have only now to deal with the 
: Chevalier de Planto.” 

» » * * 

! They returned to the sick-room. Hero an awfully 
different scene was Imfore them. The inspector ap¬ 
proached the bed of the terrible being. There stood 
I tlio doctor, in a solemn attitude, holding the h.and of 
the murderer; ho laid it slowly and quietly ou the 
cover, and closuig the fixed eyes— 

“ Inspector,” said be, “nowhe stands before a higher 
J udge.” 

AH understood him; and they quitted the apartment 
of the dead, filled with thoughts too awful to admit of 
farther conversation at that time. 

The next meeting of the singer and the doctor, with 
the counsellor and his now restored son, was a happy 
one. The singer hid her face on the bosom of her lover, 
and wept; but these tears were the last she shed over 
the unhappy events of her life. The counsellor w'ent 
smiling away from the affectionate pair, and seemed to 
have come to some great determination: he spoke aside 
! to the doctor, and then returned to his son and the 
1 signora. 

i “Dearest young lady,” he began, “ I have suffered 
much on your account. You have mentioned my name 
under such sad circumstances, that I beg you will ex¬ 
change yours for it. Yesterday you despised my offers 
of attention, will you push me away again when I pre¬ 


sent to you Master Charles Bolnan, my musical son, and 
request you to accept him as your husband ?” _ 

Bianetti did not this time say, No; she kissed with 
tears of joy the hand of the counsellor. Charles folded 
her with mptnre in his arms, find socmed for the 
present entirely to have forgotten his sublime speeches. 
Counsellor Bolnau grasped the hand of the physician. 

“ Lange,” said he, “ could I over have fancied that it 
should lead to this, when you made me tremble in every 
limb, when you recounted the story of Bianetti’s accr- 
dent, and when you said to me her last word was 
Bolnau I ” 

“And what could have been- better'!” replied the 
doctor, smiling ; “ it was well I told you that, for who 
knows if all this would have happened, but for thb last 
woan OP THE singer!” 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

(March 22 to 30.^ 

MarrJi 22d. —This day received the appellation of Mid- 
Icnt Sunday, because it Ls the fourth, or middle Sunday 
Ijctween Qiiadragosim.a, or the first Sunday in Lent, and 
Eiwter Sunday. It has also been called Dondnica, Mefc.c- 
tionin, or the Sunday of Refreshment, probably from the 
Gospel for the day (S. John vi. 5), wWch treats of our 
blessed Saviour's miraculously feeding five thousand 
persons, and from the first lesson (Gca. xliii.) in the 
morning, which qontains tJie relation of Joseph entortaiu- 
ing his brethren. It is also named Rom Ruaday, because 
the Pope on this day carries a golden rose in his hand, 
whieli he exhibits on liis way to and from the celebration 
of the Mass. MotJiering Runday, however, is tlie name 
by which it is popularly known, a term expres.sive of the 
ancient Catholic usage—practised by the faithful in 
each diocese—of visiting their mother or cathedral 
church, and making their voluntary otlcrings at the high 
altar. Although t.his custom (probalily derived from 
tiic Hilaria, a festival celebrated by the old Romans, in 
the ides of March, in honour of the mother of the gods) 
has long been discontinued, wo retain the ancient 
epistle tot M id-lent Sunday, which expressly alludes to 
Jerusalem, the mother of all Christian churches. The 
public processions fonncrly usual on tliis day, have ceased 
since the middle of the thirteenth century, and the con¬ 
tributions, above mentioned, have dwindled into the 
dues now known by the name oi Raster offertufis. It is 
still a usage on Mid-lent Hunday, in Monmouthshire, 
Cheshire, and some otlior parts of England, tor servants 
and apprentices to visit their natural mother, instead 
of the mother Church, and present her with cakes, 
money, trinkets, or other small tokens of filial affection, 
and receive, in return, her blessing and a regale of 
furraity,(*) a iwrridgc composed of whole graias of wheat 
boiler in milk, sugared and spiced, and sometimes 
mixed w'itli currants and raisins. The following allu¬ 
sion to this usage in the seventeenth century occurs 
in Herrick's Hesperides :— 

“ I'll to thee a slinnel hrin^ 

’(iainst thou (fo’st a-miiineriny, 

So that, when she blcssetli thee. 

Halt' that blessing thoul’t give me." 

“ This mark of filial respect,” says Brady, “has long 
since been abolished in the south, though another 
custom to which it gave way, of the landlords of public 
houses presenting messes of this nature to the families 
who regularly dealt with them, is much w'iihin the 
memory of many persons yet living.” 

On this day, in former times, the boys carried about 
the villages, with acclamation, a figure of Death made 
of straw, suspended on a polo. Some persons received 
this pageant kindly, and, after refreshing those who 


(1) Bo called from the Latin word Frumenlum, l.c. wheat. The . 
connexion of furmity with Mid-lent Sunday, may arise from tlie •• 
mention of “ Uenjamin'n Meta ” in the fust lesson in the morning. 
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brought it 'with milfc)'' peas, &c., the usual diet of the 
season, sent it home again. ■ Others, considering it a 
presage of coining evil, forcibly drove it away from 
their respective districts. Hone supposes that this 
" mawkin ” " purported the death of winter,” and was 
“ only a part of another ceremony conducted by a larger 
number of boys, from whom the death-carriers were a 
detachment, and who consisted of a large assemblage 
cariying two figures to represent spring and winter.” 
The author of the “ Popish Kingdom” thus describes this 
pageant and its accessories, which, however, he asserts, 
was displayed on Care, or Carle Sunday, i.e. the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, 

“ The hoys with ropes of straw doth firome »n ugly monster here. 

And call him Death,' whom from the town, with proud and 
solemn cheer, 

To hills and valleys they convey, and villages thereby. 

From whence they straggling do return, well beaten commonly. 

Thus children also bear, with spears, their cracknels round 
about. 

And two they have, whereof the one Is called Summer stout, 

AnpareUed all in green, and drest in youthful fine array; 

The other Winter, clad in moss, with hair all hoar and gray; 

These two together fight, of which the palm doth Summer get. 

From hence to meat they go, and all with wine their whistles 

The other toys that in this time of holy fasts appear, 

I loth© to tell, nor order like, is used every where.” 

The custom here described appears to have been 
only a variation of those before referred to. We 
learn froin '“Dobiado’s Letters,” that, on this day, at 
Seville, there is a usage, evidently the remains of an 
old custom. Children, of all ranks, appear in the streets 
fantastically dressed, somewhat like ;^glish chimney 
sweepers on May-day, with caps of gilt and coloured 
paper, and coats made of the “ crusade bulls ” of the 
preceding year. During the whole day they make an 
incessant din, with drums and rattles, and cry, “ S.aw 
down the old woman.” At midnight, parties of tlic 
commonalty parade the streets, knock at every door, 
repeat the same cric.s, and conclude by .sawing in two 
the figure of an old woman representing Lent. Tliis 
division is emblematical of Mid-lent. 

In a sermon preached by the Dean of Canterburj', in 
the cathedral, on Mid-lent Sunday, 1808, be introduced 
the mention of a custom, in some parts of the country, 
of private families assembling in the house of the bead 
or senior of their respective branches, .and making it a 
day of innocent and cheerful festivity, upon the purest 
i principles of religious and moral consideration ; for the 
I express and laudable purpwo of consigning to oblivion, 

I and thus happily terminating, all domestic diflercncos ; 
renewing and strengthening the ties of relative con¬ 
nexions, and impressing on their hearts and minds those 
important duties, on which the happiness of private life 
so essentially depends. 

March 25th .—The Feast of the Annunciation, com¬ 
monly called Lady Day. 

passion or <ECarIe Sunhap. 

March 29th.—“ This,” says Bishop Sparrow, "is cidled 
Pastiion dunday ; for now begins the commemoration 
of the Passion of our Loan, and, after a long funeral 
pomp and train, the corpse follows on Good Friday.” 
According to some writers, it was so named because 
certain rites peculiar- to Good Friday were formerly 
solemnized on this day, to dispose the minds of the 
people to a due feeling for the sufierings of the RsDEEMBn. 
Durandus says, that, on Passion Sunday, “ the Church 
began her public grief, remembering the mystery of the 
Cross, the vinegar, the gall, the reed, and the spear.” 

Among the other old ceremonies of this day, soft 
hallowed beans wore distributed, as a kind of dole, to 
denote this season of sorrow: a custom probably derived 
from paganism, and sanctified by the Church : offerings 
of that species of pulse having been considered by the 
heathens peculiarly propitious in appeasing the ghosts 
of the departed. It is possible, however, to cite a mo¬ 
dem author, that there may have been no connexion 


between the heathen funeral rite of giving beans, and 
the Church donation, if the latter was given in mere 
clmrity; for there was little else to bestow at such a 
time of the year, when dried pulse, variously cooked, 
must have been almost the onl^ winter meal with the 
labourer, and a frequent one with his employer. An 
old writer attributes the practice to an imitation of the 
conduct of the Disciples, when they plucked the ears of 
com, and tubbed them in their hands. "Instead of 
beans,” says Brady, " our northern countrymen use peas 
in their re]>ast of this dity, especially in Northumber¬ 
land : in some places they are first par-boiled, and then 
parched; in other districts they are only parched.” 
Mr. Brand remarks, that at Ncwcastlo-npon-Tyne, and 
many other places in the north of England, peas, after 
having been steeped a night in water, are fried with 
butter, given away and eaten, at a "kind of entertain¬ 
ment,” on the Supday preceding Palm Sunday. The 
peas BO eaten were called carlint/e, and the mess seems 
to be identical with that alluded to in a Scottish song of 
the close of the 17th century:— 

" There'll he all the lads and lasses 
Set down in the midst of the lia’, 

Th*e Sybows, and Rifarts, and Carlings, 

That are both sodden and raw.” 

The day is still known by the name of Care, Carl, or 
Caring Sunday, in Durham, Northumberland, and the 
adjacent counties,—titles it once tmiversally boro in 
England, though they are now no longer noticed in our 
kaleudar. Why it is called Care Sunday is very uncer¬ 
tain. Brady affirms that it signifies " a day of especial 
care or devotional attention,” The only attempt, says 
Hone, at the derivation of the word care is, that " the 
Friday on which CnwsT wa.s crucified, is called in Ger¬ 
man both Guto Freytag and Carr Freytag;” and he 
thinks the inference is corroborated by the fact (above 
alluded to) of the Good-Friday ceremonies having been 
formerly used on this day. A writer in “ Chambers' 
Edinburgh.Iounial” suggests that it took its name from 
the parched peas or earlings, and that the word carting 
“ in time softened into care." “ But how is it,” inquires 
another author, “ that Care Sunday is also called Carl 
Sunday, and Carling Sunday ; and that the peas or 
beans of the day arc called cartings i Carle, which now 
means a churl, or rude, boorish fellow, was anciently the 
term for a working countryman or labourer; and it is 
only altered in the spoiling, without the slightest devia¬ 
tion in sense, from the old Saxon word ceorl, the name 
for a husbandman. The older denomination of the day, 
then, may not have l)een care, but CaH Sunday, from 
the benefactions to tlic carles, or earlen. These are still 
the northern names fur the day; and the dialect in that 
part of the kingdom is nearer to S^xon etymology,' 

Mr. Nichols, in 1785, remarks that he had heard an 
old Nottinghamshire couplet, in the ibllowing words:— 

“Care Sunday, care away j 
FaJtii Sunday, and Faster Day." 

" The vulgar,” says Brand, “ in the north of England, 
give the ftllowing names to the Sundays of Lent:— 

‘ Tid, Mid, Miaera, 

Carling, Piilni, Paste-egg-day.* ” 

TJie first of the above lines is supposed to have been 
fbnned from the beginning of the psalms, Te Dev/m, Mi 
Deus, Miserere mei. 

Wo learn from the last-cited authority, that in York¬ 
shire the rustics go to the public-house of the village on 
Care Sunday, wd spend each their carling groat; i. e. 
that sum in drink, for the earlings are provided for them 
gratia: and a popular- notion prevails there, that those 
who do not do this will be unsuccessful in their pursuits 
for the following year. 

March 59th. —The memorable massacre of the French 
in Sicily, known by the name of the Sicilian Vespeks, 
commenced at Palermo, on this day, 1282. The French 
had become hateful to the Sicilians, and a conspiracy 
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against Charles of Aiyou was already ripe, when the 
following occurtenco led to develop wid accomplish it. 
On ]^ter Monday, the chief conspirators had assembled 
at Faleimo, and while the French were engaged in fes¬ 
tivities, a Sicilian bride happened to pass by with her 
train. She was observed by one Drochet, a Frenchman, 
who, advancing towards her, be^n to use her rudely, 
under pretence of searching for arms. A young Sicilian, 
exasperated at this afirnnt, stabbed him with his own 
sword, and a tumult ensued; two hundred French w'cre 
instantly murdered. The enraged populace now ran 
through the city, ciying out, “Let the French die !” 
and, without distinction of rank, age, or sex, they slaugh¬ 
tered all of that nation they could find, to the number 
of eight thousand. Even such as had fled to the churches 
found no sanctu^ there; tho massacre became general 
throughout the island. 


SKETCHES AMONG THE ALPS. 

No. 1 .—JIn koutk. 

"SwiTZEBiJUJn again! ” the reader will exclaim; 
“ those everlasting Alps; are we never to have done with 
them?” Truly, it seems so, for descriptions continue so 
to abound of the mighty mountains, and the land they 
barricade, as almost to rival in number the travellers 
who gaze upon them. Pens and pencils are worn down 
in illustration of their -wonders, till wo might fancy 
description embodied in an avalanche of paper sufficient 
to overwhelm us. Without apology we add a few sheets 
more to the pile—principally to please ourselves—it may 
be to please others, or at least for an hour to cheat them 
out of the common occurrences of every-day life; make 
them turn aside from the monotony of its dull beaten 
track, and walk for a while amidst the sunshine of the 
grand an^the beautiful. 

Long had there flitted before us visions of the stu¬ 
pendous Alps; their bases fixed indeed on earth, but their 
magnificent heights towering as it were into the very 
heavens. In our imagination hovered pictures of valleys 
higher in surface than the mountains of other lands . 
and of lakes, wherein the’,lofty images of their mountain¬ 
ous protectors were shadowed forth in the rarest clearness 
and splendour. But these illusions, like the most 
graphic descriptions and the most artistic sketches, were 
as nothing to the sublime beauty of the reality, a reality 
which, the longer it was enjoyed, became only the more 
fascinating; which the more it was receded from, was 
only coveted tho more; and in whose presence it -vras 
Vain to attempt to deceive ourselves with the hope that 
absence would occasion indifference, when remembrance 
could alone be retained. It seemed then, as n^w, that 
those who behold this moat scenic portion of Europe 
1 may afterwards wander where they will, but “ never 
expect to look on the like again;” tho attractions 
i of other countries may recall, but can never efface, the 
delight and awe which is felt in traversing Switzerland. 

As we are no poet, our present attempt may be con¬ 
sidered presumptuous by those who maintain “ that none 
but they who arc poetical should describe scenery." Yet, 
since the land of Tell lacks not poets^ its glories having 
been celebrated as much in verse aS in prose, we are 
content to bear the odium, and indulge our prosaic 
mood. 

From a height of two thousand feet above the sea level, 
the mighty walls of rock, the shooting summits of the 
proud bul-warks, wore first apparent. During the ascent, 
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the view had been entirely cut off; but the height once 
gained, the superb scene had all the advantage of the 
deprivation in the contrast. How man^ have said of 
their first sight of tho Alps, that such a sight was never 
to be forgotten I and how many have experienced, years 
aftenrards, that memory, treacherous memory, could not, 
with its utmost efforts, recall anything like the same 
distinctness of vision, or depth of sensation, which were 
then, the one so clear, and the other so vivid; and are 
reminded how inadequate are the most minute details, 
or the most emphatic language, to do justice to the scene 
which once lay before them I The wide extent of moun¬ 
tains was still many miles distant, but their snowy 
sides glanced in the summer mid-day sun; masses of 
white clouds hung over their frost-bound pinnacles, 
somewhat obscuring the horizon there, while the sky 
overhead was of the most serene blue, in which the 
central planet moved on, its dazzling light reflected 
from the vast surfaco whose fair purity rivalled tho 
eflFulgencc which had travelled to meet it. Wc miss 
much in life for want of knowing where aqd how €o look 
upon it; and thus might it then have fared with us, 
through an unprepared pr transient glance at the Alps, 
had wc not )>cen aware of deceived vision, unaccustomed 
to gaze on snowy mountains, unused to look upwards to 
such airy heights, or doivnwards on such deep abysses ; 
when cloud may be taken for mountain, and mountain 
for its fleecy attendant—for a moment. To the length¬ 
ened gaze the gigantic outlines belonging to earth 
became more distinct, and the bright reflection more 
dazzling, while the masses around were discovered to be 
poised in air; the huge cold solitudes, their peaks 
shrouded in their atmospheric veil, might be fancied as 
lost where no human eye could follow them, while their 
desolation beneath awed while it enchanted. Let no ono 
look on them unlesw alone ; tho thrill of wonder and 
of delight is lost amidst society. 

Some sagacious reader will here perhaps ask, how 
mueli of this wonderful Switzerland we could explore 
alone—alone without any one to help us'! Could wc'climb 
Mont Bbanc, or storm the Jungfrau ! and what is tho rest 
of the wild country^ to them ! Jacques Balmont was 
nearly crazed when he set out to explore by himself; 
and, probably, if wc heard a right account of the matter, 
so was the solitary chamois hunter, when he lost his 
road, and wandered to the top of the Jungfrau for want 
of kno-(ving a nearer way home.. Now we grant the truth 
of these observations, and further, that travellers who 
abide by steamboats and stage coaches, if they have 
money, can renew the fares when others cannot renew 
their frost-bitten feet or their snow-blinded eyes; more¬ 
over that, when danger must happen, it is a consolation 
to share it in company. The education of guides may 
be improved by making them speak in tongues foreign 
to them, and talking may possibly keep evil thoughts 
out of their heads, such as taking us prisoners, or tum¬ 
bling us over a precipice. But, withal, wo like not, amidst 
such sublime loneliness, the rumbling of carriage-wheels, 
or the chattering of the guide-macliine, unconscious, 
seemingly, of the splendour around him, perhaps wearied 
of its daily recurrence, yet, in its absence, often becoming 
tho despairing nostalgic patient, morbidly attracted to 
his mountainous parent without knowing why, except 
that the home was his. 

In the descent we crossed a turbulent river by a 
covered bridge, whose roof was rude and strong; strong 
as was needed to resist the enormous pressure that at 
times found rest on it, and steep sided was it ^ help the 
snowy fall. Entering a wide plain there arose before us 
the remains of some ancient Homan structures, telling 
of the death of man and the so-far life of his deeds; 
names are superfluous, for they are in every hand-book, 
labelled on every sketch. Next, on an imposing height 
stood an old and ruined eastlc, a time-worn relic of the 
middle ages, whose owners then were great,—as they 
are yet, hut whose rule is now over another country. 
The outline of the dark and crumbling edifice stood 
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clearly oui, the setting suAjIJirowing his i»rting beams 
with power and brilliance upon its one side, while the 
whole of the solitary tower was distinctly defined against 
the cloudless sky; it stood in the deep repose which no 
living thing was thei'e to break ; solemn was the silence 
around it, still as the voices of those who once dw'elt 
there, but were now passed away from that mouldering 
remnant of Helvetian feudality. There, from its com¬ 
manding platform, centuries since jeidous eyes had 
looked down on the extended plain beneath, and on its 
doubtful vassals; there imposing trains had passed through 
the portals to duzsle by tlieir gorgeous pageantry, or to 
overawe by their 8tei;n and warlike array. The grey 
Wratchtower had a near companion, too, and years ago in 
its desertion, a fitting and a noble one; but the tenants 
of the latter are now the drivelling idiot and raving 
maniac; where the nun worshipped in “ breathless ado¬ 
ration,” amid the solitude of the cloister, the madman 
howls. On this spot was royalty, in the hour of death, 
deserted by its followers, and aided by a stranger— 
a female peasant, one who Irad perhaps trembled at the 
very name of the imperial ruler whom she then fearlessly- 
assisted ; and here, too, did the blind fury of feminine 
royalty scruple not to sacrifice a thousand of such 
peasant victims, to atone for the regal relative it had 
lost. Woman’s nature in e.xcitement often startles us ; 
much of devotion followed the outburst, yet a stubborn 
priest thought that the penauee had more to do with the 
head than with the heart. 

As evening advanced the valley at whose termination 
we rested for the night, wu.s long bathed in a flood of 
golden light, shone upon by a glow which might Imve 
streamed on paradise ; while, however, its brightness, 
deep and.rich as it was, allowed the sight to rest upon 
it m perfect repose, unlike the distraction of vision 
caused by the glare of noon. The flowing river, and the 
S'crdant plain, the mounted castle and the compact town 
beneath, glittered with radiance; it was a scene to rivet 
the eye of the observer for a far longer time than the 
scorching of the sun permitted him to enjoy; and as the 
darkness crept stealthily but inevitobly on, regret could 
only be mitigated by the hope that some such other 
feast was yet in store. Eacli dawn in the transit through 
tills varied country, brings before us a different view: 
yet we wonder at our dcp.arturc from each, wlicthcr no¬ 
velty can still abound, and wo think, were hut the ocean 
here, the eye would embrace perfection. We were now 
to be charmed with fertility in fields, vineyards and 
gardens, in this low part of Switzerland, where the val¬ 
leys were neither guarded nor contrasted with tlie 
mighty elevations of the high Alps. We hastened 
through some places devoted tsi the bustling importance 
of traffic, fearful lest a picturesiiuc ruin might be seen, 
reared up anew, for a location for steam, or some fairy- 
spot beheld tran.smuted into the tortured producer of 
food. 

An old inn was souglit out, where no throng of guests 
beset the entrance, in whose neighbourhood, and within 
whoso walls, complete i-epose might he expected, thougli 
in an age of luxury, amidst what must be called incon¬ 
venience to a considerable extent. The town rejoices 
at once in dismembered battlements and busy industry; 
therefore it is to be hoped, also in peace and plenty. 
Thanks to the ambition of the Roman Church, and the 
piety of its followers, the cathedral still towered in ar¬ 
chitectural mi^jesty high above the town, the murmuring 
waters in its vicinity nearly' the only object, except the 
old battlements, with which it might be supposed to 
have comziffhnion. 

We hod now skirted a lake, having little pretension to 
grandeur of scenery, but the whitewashed cottages on 
its shores brought England to our recollection. Perhaps 
no Swiss lake can be rightly called tame; yet tame this 
lake might be considered, when compared with the 
others. This was forgotten, however, when, through the 
trees that lined the rood, were once more seen the white 
sides of the Alps, shining in the morning sunlight, 


pure and lustrous, ovortopping by thousands of feet the 
wooded hills that bounded the lake; scorning proximity 
to the haunts of men, whose fuel and food came from 
the humbler, though more friendly eminences at hand. 
What was the buzzing of machinery to their proud 
masses t impelled, though it were, by the streams they 
had created, then spumed, they condescended not te 
yield productions, to ho squeezed, pinched, and wrought 
upon"; but in stem defiance ranged afar and aloft, 
claiming kindred only with barrenness and unapproach- 
ability, waiting for Titans like themselves to tenant 
them. 

There came through the clear ^r the sweet sound of 
a church bell, calling perhaps to the mid-day repast, 
perhaps to prayers; the tones were distinct and beautiful, 
while the long pauses between the strokes gave time 
for the music to dwell on the 6ar; heard thus, amidst 
silence and solitude, every object, around in accordance 
with such harmony, we need not wonder that the old 
Catholics held their bells in reverence; to them, they 
were associated with life and death, joy and sorrow, with 
subjects of most interest in this world, and those of a 
future one. 

The mountains on one side of the lake, rivalling the 
loftiest in our own country, were now dwatiishly reduced, 
and the lake had become like a river; apoorcAarsz-Ja/ic 
rattled pa.st, swinging fearfully from -side to side; it 
rushed down the steep descent, apparently all but upset, 
an event of perliaps no great moment in such a vehicle; 
down the slope it went, its pace far excelling the aristo¬ 
cratic and heavier carriages of the great highways. 

A thickness came on in the atmosphere, which made 
the form of the mountains appear confused and dimi¬ 
nished in height, though it had the effect of bringing 
them nearer to the observers. 

A combination of perfections, it may be supposed, 
would weary ns, and therefore it is seldom met with ; if 
a bird has bright plumage, it has not song ; if a woman 
is fair, she is often a fool; and no landscape exists, 
which has not some defect, or at least what we think 
such. Tlie Rigid, on which u-e shortly afterwifrds stood, 
may appear in the mind of a poet as if intended for a 
standing place of easy ascent, from whence to look upon 
its greater neighbours, and therefore its homely form 
ougi)t not to disappoint us ; should it give way some 
day, like its opposite companion, we shall miss it; not 
so much, however, for its beauty, as its utility. 


A DEVONSHIRE FAIRY TALE.* 

Nkar a Pixy field in this neighbourhood there lived, 
on a time, an old woman, who possessed a cottage and 
a very pretty garden, wherein she cultivated a most 
beautiful bed of tulips. The Pixies, it is said, so de¬ 
lighted in this spot, tliat they would carry their elfin 
babies thither, and sing them to rest. Often, at the 
dead hour of the night, a sweet lullaby was heard, and 
strains of the most melodious music would float in the 
air, that seemed to owe their origin to no other musi¬ 
cians than the Imautiful tulips themselves; and whilst 
these flowers waved their heads to the evening breeze, 
it sometimes seemed as if they were marking time to 
their own singing. As soon as the elfip ^bies were 
lulled asleep by such melodics, the Pixies would return 
to the neighbouring field, and there commence dancing, 
making those rings on the green which showed, even 
to mortal eyes, what sort of gambols had occupied them 
during the night season. At the first dawn of light 
the watchful Pixies once more sought the tulips; and, 
though still invisible, they could to heard kissing and 
caressing their babies. The tulips, thus favoured, re¬ 
tained their beauty much longer than any other flowers 

(1) Prom Mrs. Bray’s “Description of the Part of Devon¬ 
shire bordering on the Tamar and Tsvy.” 
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in the garden, whilst, though contrary to their nature, 
as tho Pixies breathed over them, they became as fra^ 
grant as roses; and ao delighted at all this was tho old 
voman who possessed tho garden, that she novensuftered 
a single tulip to be plucked from its stem. At length, 
hos'over, she died, and the heir who succeeded her 
destroyed the enchanted flowers, and converted tho 
spot into a parsley-bed—a circumstance which so dis¬ 
appointed and offended the Pixies, tliat they chused 
it to wither away; and, indeed, for many years, 
nothing would grow in tlio beds of the whole gar¬ 
den. But these sprites, though eager in resenting 
an iiy'urj', were equally capable of returning a be¬ 
nefit ; and, if they destroyed the produce of tho good 
old woman’s garden when it had fallen into unworthy 
hands, they tended tho bed that wrapped her clay with 
afl’ectionate solicitude, for they were hoard lamenting, 
and singing sweet dirges, around her grave: nor did 
they neglect to pay this mournful tribute to her memory 
every niglit, before the moou was at the full; for then 
their high solemnity of dancing, singing, and rejoicing 
(ook place, to hail the queen of the night on completing 
her silver circle in the skies. No human hand ever 
tended the grave of the poor old woman, who had nur¬ 
tured the tuiip-l>ed for the delight of these elfin crea¬ 
tures ; but no rank U’ced was ever seen to grow upon it, 
the sod Avas ever green, and the prettiest flowers would 
spring up without sowing or planting, and so they con¬ 
tinued to do till it was supposed the mortal body was 
reduced to its original dust. 




Ihi Original Poetry, tho Name, re.al or aasumed, of the 
Aiitlior, is printed in Small Cii|iitalsunder the title; in 
Selections, it Is printed in Italics at the end.] 


COI’EIINICUS. 


What nights of hapH^d w«e his. 

Toil that itself repays. 

Scanning creation’s mysteries 
With no irreverent gaie! 

Oh, hour of hours, when first he seemed 
To gnvap Ihe truth, long sought, 

And the solitudes of starlight teemed 
Witli multitudinous thought! 

Strange is the destiny of Life, 

Wondrous is Fame’s behest, 

Passing the labour and the strife— 
Crowning the time of rcM! 

I»iig years of lonely watchipg o'er. 

There came at lust the liour, 

Wlien to the dying Sage, they bore' 

The llecord of iris power. ♦. 

Tlicy would liave kneeled around the place 
Where, pale and faint, he lay. 

But, silent, with unaltered face, 
lie motioned them away; 

Earlii’s greatness vaiiisheu lliere, as enow 
Melts from tlie summer sod— 

His soul liad done with time, and now 
Stood face to face witli God! 


iST. DOROTHEA. 

^ " i. hKdENV. 

W HEN our bless’d Saviour Lord, to whom 
lie glory for evermore I 

Had suffet’d all his bitter doom, 

In heatUon days of yore j 

In Greece there liv'd a gentle maid, 

AVlio tended her garden bowers j 

To wlioni our lord Ids love display'd. 

Among tlie trees and liowers. 

She nurtur'd lier garden, to fond, so U'uid, 
Witli a gay and eliildlike joy; 

And the faith was pure of her innocent mind, 
As gold is without alloy. 


BY S. M. 

Tub Moiintaip church of Fraueuburg 
Hath mtiny a narroAv bed, 

Wiicrc the oaken cross points upward 
And peasiints AAcep tlieir dead; — 

Siand we beside yon graven stone. 

And Yfiil the reverent brow. 

And muse upon the miglity one 
VVJiosc 1)o(ly lies below. 

I 

; Fartli lay in darkness;—as tv Star 

He rose upon the night, 

I And outlines of the things tliat arc, 

j Shone dimly by his liglit.-^- 

lloAv dreamy seems the World’s wild youth 
To us of elder time. 

Familiar ,with Gorl’s steadfast tnith. 

So simple—so sublime! 

! He first it was, Avhose piercing eye 

I Through the tliiek midnight saw, 

! in endless changes. Unity, 

1 And in confusion, Ijbw. 

■ Thmigli otlicr iiands unwound Ihe clue 

I ■ To realms of clearer thiy. 

Ail honour to tlie First is due 
Who pointed them the way, 

lie moved through Life, ns one who hears, 
And answers from within. 

Faint music from radcstiul spheres 
Tlirough Earth’s diseurdant din. 

Well might he stand with brows inclined, 
In silence and apart,— 

A thought of the Creator’s mind 
Had passed into liis heart! 


Ami once, wben in her garden slmde, 

In sleep the maid reclined, 

'file Jiord a dreoni of bliss display'd 
I'o her pure and lioly mind! 

■J'liat hallow’d vision of love Avas given 
Prom tho bright and the blissful land: 

All angel came down from the gates of heaven, 
With three roses in his hand I 

lie gave Iicr tlie roses, wllli looks of love, 

And he gave her a IioIy kiss; 

Then lie flew at ome tlirough tlio lealms above, 
Hack to Ids liomc of bliss. 

And ns she .awoke from this Joyful rest. 

She tliought of tliat vision of heaven j 

And slie fimud three roses on her breusi, 

Wliieh lier angel love had given!' 

A ml her young licart glow'd beyond control, 

'I'o reach those bowers above; 

And she praised the Lord in lier inmost soul, 

Por the gifts of heavenly love! 

And two days more the daylight woke, 

■And chased the midnight gloom. 

And ns soon as ever tlie third day broke, 

The roses began to bloom! _ 

On the fourth day the angel flew to her side. 

As a bridegroom flies to his love ; 

And he bore the roses, and bore the bride. 

To the bowers of bliss above! 

A'iirrier. 


(1) The first proofs of the work in which Oopemlcus proclaimed 
tlie order and harmony of out system, were brought to him on 
his dea&bed. 
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"1 have here made onljr« noeegay qf culled ilowert, and 
have brought noUting of my own, but the string that tics 
them."— 

CIIANNEI, ISLANDS OTSTEK FISHEaiES. 

The English reader is aware that the British Channel 
is distinguished as the seat of a very extensive and 
lucrative oyster fishery. Connected as this fishery is 
with the island of Jersey, it forms one of the staple 
^ranches of its commerce. Fortunes have at former 
periods been made from success in this species of traffic, 
and the value of the annual exportation of oysters from 
Jersey is probably as great as from any other single 
fishery in the kingdom. Frestonpans, a small seaport 
in the vdcinity of Edinburgh, is considered the principal 
oyster fishery in the British dominions. It is that 
locality whence come the famous Fandore oysters, w'hich, 
from their peculiar shape and flavour, command a higher 
price than any other species brought to the London 
market. The oysters alluded to are rarely above two 
inches in diameter, and the clear transparent nature of 
their shell is a quality altogether peculiar to themselves. 
The oysters of Jersey, unlike those found on the eastern 
coast of Scotland, are remarkable for their magnitude. 
At full growth, their shells are seldoip^ less than five 
inches in breadth. They arc of a dart'.'brown colour, 
and their rough and rugged appearance constitutes a 
general distinction, which, to the oyster dealer, is a 
never-failing characteristic in determining their place 
of breeding. It has become frequently a matter of 
inquiry what peculiar • influences tend, through the 
course of time, to cause a departure from original 
generic identity. Fish of the same genus arc to bo found 
in a hundred dificrent seas, but certain peculiarities 
which one possesses in opposition to another have war¬ 
ranted naturalists in classifying them under difi’erent 
species. The several sorts of oysters found in the dif¬ 
ferent waters of the globe claim each the same generic 
origin ; yet in size and general appearance they are all 
essentially different. Tlie richest pearl in the tiara of 
royalty is extracted from the shell of the oj'ster inha¬ 
biting the Indian main; the oyster of the Facific is 
sometimes not less than a foot in diameter; the Irish 
oyster is larger than the Scotch; and those found in the 
English Channel are considerably larger than either. 
To attempt to trace the circumstances to wdiich all this 
difference is owing were frultle8.s, involved as these dif¬ 
ferences must be in physical circumstances, which even 
philosophy will probably never be able to unravel. 
First established at the period when the celebrated Sir 
Walter Eayleigh was governor of the island, the traffic 
in oysters for many years formed the staple commerce 
between this countrj' and England. With the retirement, 
however, of that illustrious man, the trade so w'ell began 
gradually dwindled away, and tw'O centuries h.ad been 
allowed to elapse before it began again to emerge into 
any sort of importance. The date of the revival of the 
fisheries may be assigned to about the year 1797. 
Situated as Jersey is, in almost immediate contiguity to 
France, the trade in oysters carried on in connexion 
with this island has always been subjected to not a little 
vexatious interference on the part of the latter country. 
The disputes which have from time to time occurred have 
given rise to various legislative enactments. In 1822, 
according to a stipulation entered into between the two 
countries, it was agreed that the French and English 
should have an cxclu.sivc right to fishing oysters to an 
extent of one league between water marks along their 
respective coasts, and the space intervening between 
these lines of demarcation to be enjoyed by both, but in 
the exclusive right of neither. This stipulation, how¬ 
ever, was never properly adhered to, and in the year 1824 
another was drawn up, which limited the approach of 
British fi.shcrmeu to the coast of France to the distance 


of three leagues. Ws latter resolution is the law 
which regulates differmces between the fishermen of the 
two countries. Since its enactment, however, disputes 
have by no moans lessened. A strong feeling of hos¬ 
tility still as formerly pervades both parties. Blood has 
not unfrequently been shed, and two boats’ crews of 
opposing fishermen have only to meet together to cause 
a skirmish of sometimes even a deadly nature on the 
open sea. The larger portion of individuals engaged in 
the Jersey oyster fisheries are not natives of tho island, 
but of England—chiefly from the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex. Tho season annually commences on the 1st of 
September, and finishes on the Ist of June. Vessels 
begin to arrive about the close of August, gradually in¬ 
creasing in number as the season waxes later. The real 
activity of the trade, however, is only to be witnessed 
between the mouths of February and May. Between 
these periods tho weekly value of the exports to England 
is not less than 6,0001. sterling. It is only oysters, 
however, of a certain size, which are allowed to be thus 
exported. According to an act of the local legislature, 
no oyster can bo brought to shore of a diameter less 
than two inches and a half. This enactment was passed 
with a view to prevent the beds being drained and 
ruined by the withdrawal of tho younger oysters. The 
oysters, however, generally exported, arc of a size im¬ 
mediately bordering upon the prescribed limits. When 
taken to England they arc deposited in what are tech¬ 
nically called " parks," along the coast of Essex and 
on the margin of the Thames. From these “parks” 
they are gradually withdrawn to the London market as 
occasion may require. The average price at which 
oysters arc purchased from fishermen may be stated at 
about 3«. per tub, each tub containing three bushels. 
They are to be purchased in small quantities through¬ 
out the island at about the rate of 2d. per dozen. The 
harbour in which the oyster vessels rendezvous is that 
of Qorey, a small town situated on the eastern coast of 
the island. There are sometimes a fleet of not less than 
600 sail to be witnessed at one time in quest of oysters, 
and upon a moderate calculation 3,000 individuals may 
be said to be employed in the busy season in this species 
of traffic .—Jursey N'eiospaper, 

Ii' has been said (and, with regard to one of them, 
with truth) that Tacitus and Maohiavel, by their cold 
way of relating enormous crimes, have in some sort ap¬ 
peared not to disapprove them ; that they seem a sort 
of professors of the art of tyranny ; and that they cor¬ 
rupt the minds of their readers, by not expressing the 
detestation and horror that naturally belong to horrible 
and detestable proceedings_ Burke. 

The mixture of those things by speech which by 
nature are divided, is the mother of all error.— Hooker. 

Whoevek has the regulation of the associations of 
another from earl^ infancy, is to a great degree the 
arbiter of his happiness or misery.— Stewart. 

A GOOD conscience is better than two witnesses-—it 
will consume your grief as the sun dissolves ico. It is a 
spring when you are thiraty, a staff when you arc w'cary 
—a screen when the sun bums you—a pillow in death. 
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the river tees and its poetical 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

And last and leaat, but lovellcBt stai, 

Romantic Deepdale's slender rill. 

Sta Waltub, Scott. Sokety. 

The Bcenery of thig country is excelled in grandeur 
y that of other lands; yet, in rariety of hill and 
ale and level ground, and in a peculiar sweetness of 
andsoape effect, it stands unrivalled. The intermixture 
° and cultivation enriching our distant and 

dely extended views, the embellished and park-like 


appearance of a large portion of the country, and the 
taste and elegance of our landscape gardening, cannot 
fail to strike the eye of a foreigner ns great and peculiar 
beauties. Neither arc we deficient in the wilder features 
of landscape. Our rivers, lakes, and mountains, are 
extremely varied and beautiful; and the haziness which 
often invests them, like a thin veil, sweetening their 
hues, and softening them into harmony, is another fea^ 
turc adding greatly to their charms, though not always 
considered as a desirable part of English scenery. 

The beauty and variety of our rivers call for especial 
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notice. In different parts of their course many of them 
assume every character that can be desired by the lover 
of varied scenery. They are spreading, winding, or 
rapid, according to t|m h^tu^ ai^ accliyity of tpei| 
beds; and these pft^'pr(^i>ib suaden |ii^cpus 
variations. 

The river Tees, sung by the author of Eokeby, and 
by other poets, is, pcrhap.s, one of the most romantic 
and lovely of Eniglish streams, on account of the great 
variety of moorlands and mountains through which it 
flows in the early part of its course; the delightful 
pastures traversed by it in the middle course; and the 
fine promontories and commanding scenery where it 
joins tho ocean. The pen of the accomplished Gilpin 
has recorded some of the charming scenery of this 
river. Describing the forest of Langley-dale, or Tees- 
dale, which latter name it assumes from running along 
the banks of the Tecs, he says : “ When the woods of 
thiq forest were in perfection, they must have i^orded a 
groat variety of picturesque scenery; for the ^Ipes i« ppe of 
the most romantic rivers in England, apd fpfma 4 
furious eddy, and many a foaming cascade, ip ffe pae' 
sage throng'h the forest, particularly that cplehrat^ 
cataract which, by way of eminence, is callod ‘ Thfi 
Fall of the Tees.”' 

The Tees rises on the eastern side of the mountain of 
Crossfell in Cumberland. This mountain is near}/ tl^ree 
thousand feet high, and forms the highest portion of the 
ridge called Crossfell, running northward in that county. 
The other great ridge to the south-west reaches a still 
greater elevation, the principal peak being that of the 
noble. Skiddaw, 8X66 feet above tlie level of tho sea. 
Some accounts, however, make Crossfell the higher 
mountain of the two. 

Crossfell is characterir.cd as a mountain that is gene¬ 
rally ten months buried in snow, and eleven in c|PUfls. 
Being encompassed by oilier desolate and barren ipoun- 
taias, it retains the snow much longer thanothpr British 
heights. Skiddaw, on tlie contrary, is surrounded by 
(he most romantic and attractive scepery; and is, tlicro- 
fore, proclaimed in terms of the warmest admiration 
by traveller, while we seldom hear the praises of 
the more wild ami desolate (Jrossfell; indeeij, few per¬ 
sons like to encounter the dreary and wearisome ascent. 
One who took it many years since, thus descri|Vc4 fhe 
immediate rise of the mountain itself, after a jpuypey 
over what he calls “ almost impervious wastes “ Wo 
were now so much environed with large and extended 
niorasse.s, rocks, and mountains, that they exhibited a 
frightful appearance ; not the vestige of a bouse, except 
some old gWelti, where formerly the people had resorted, 
like the Asiatic Tartam, to graze their cattle in summer 
—a practice now disused. There were a few sheep, but 
no deer that we could see; and, notwithstanding the 
e.\traordinary drought, the water followed our horses’ 
footsteps, for miles together. At tho place called Bul- 
mau’s Clcngh there are some lead works. Wlicn wo 
had gradually ascended about three miles, through very 
broken morassy wastes, the mountains began to rise in 
three very formidable ascents, stoop, and, like Mount 
Ijobanon, piled one above another, with large and e.vten- 
sive plains to each of them, and loose, shivery stones on 
their brows, very troublesome to the horses, wiiich we 
were now sometimes obliged to quit. Tliis continued 
for two miles more, when we arrived at the summit of 
the highest, which foms a capacious plain of several 
hundred acres, if you reckon from the east ascent, but 
of such a barren soil that there was not a single leaf of 
grass, herb, or plant to be found.” Other iiersons have 
found the ascent much less difficult than is here repre¬ 
sented, and have seen the whole of the summit covered 
with moss of various kinds, intermixed with the moun¬ 
tain hair-gr^, heath mat-grass, and mountain dock. 
These observations were made in August, when the snow 
had entirely disappeared; and, if so much of a gloomy 
character invested the mountain at that beautiful season 
of the year, wo may easily suiipose, that it must be a 





bleak aa4 dreary scene when wrapped in fogs and 
covered with snow. The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
when tracing the beautiful scenery of the English lakes, 
seems to haVa giyep only a parsing glaiipe (‘t Crossfell. 
He says : ^ j!^ vfo prqpeeded lowards Penrith, the bleak 
prossfell arose to new in the distance oh our right; a 
long ridge of mountains, 2,907 feet abovJ the level of 
the, sea, whose summits were covered with snow. Prom 
the force and direction in which the wind met us, we 
were informed that the lielm-wind Was then blowing 
down that fell and the adjoining Token-fell. We ob¬ 
served a thick cloud on the summit, covering it like a 
helmet (whence this phenomenon takes its name), and 
at some distance from it, in an opposite direction, a 
thick undulating mist, apparently more dense ^ than 
those which usually rise from the lofty mountains of 
||iis cqqplry. T^®se appearances, we were told, were 
periaip indic^io’ijg pf pf life heltn-iaind, 

■ ‘c)} ftth tremendpu^ 

iffdf If w nirth-place of |he Tco8| fyhich takes its 
, WW eastern side of this fnoTOtipn, traversing 
IjaffTsip if^rs and wild speppry thropg^ the early part 
Of ifs cou^, and reepiviim those mountain-rills 

SSfg fivulpW whi«^ g!»4off|ly its bulk and 

" '■* ■’ t few ^ies of its coprse, it 

Cumberland and Westmorc- 
_ two or smaller rivers, 
Ciflled Trout and Crook beekf. At its juMtion with the 
latter it forms the southern boundary of Durham, sepa¬ 
rating it for a few miles from Westmofpl^d, and then 
from the iforth Riding of Yorkshire. The course of 
tile river is at first tolerably direct; it dows through a 
hiUTPf^ valley among the hills, and Receives vanous 
mhuif^fy Streams from the counties of wbic|i it marks 
tlie hwpdary. Among those on the Westmopoland and 
Yqfkipme liapk, the chief arc the Maiase, the Lime, and 
tho gpdpf/ 'yiiile, on tbp puybam side, the Hai-wood, 
iji jupetion ff'itli tho Langqdii-beck, the Ettersgill, 
t^e uowlos, the Hsidehope, aad the Eglpstojad, are the 
principal. 

At thc.j uncrion of the or Mary’s-beck, the waters 

of the Tees siyell out into a kind of lake, called the 
Wheel, and then discharge themselves in the most beau¬ 
tiful cataracts which England pan boast of. These are 
caused by a ridge of trap rocks, across which the river 
flows at (hrldron Snout, about three miles above the 
grand falls at High Force. The scenery in the vicinity 
of Caldron Snout is exceedingly wild and romantic, 
and a sensible tremor is commimicated to the adjacent 
rocks by the rushing of the torrent, where “ the mad¬ 
dened Tecs with maniho fury foams.” For several miles 
a ahcpcssion of beautiful falls, and the most picturesque 
scenery, delight tlie eye of the tourist. Highly attrac¬ 
tive is that part of the river where the waters— 

“ still gathering, as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a rush more strong," 

hurry over another ridge of coarse-grained grey colum¬ 
nar basalt, which croase.s the torrent, and causes the 
im^jestic fall, called High, or Mickle Force. 

Speaking of the falls of this river, Surtees re¬ 
marks on the different kinds of caUracts which 
may be observed in this country. He says: “ High iqi 
the Tecs, in this parish (Cotherslonl, but not till after 
it has become a considerable river, is one of the finest 
cataracts in the island, whoso roar is audible long before 
it is perceptible to tho eye. Its character is that of the 
falls of Aysgarth, but the scale is beyond comparison 
more magnificent, the projection much deeper, the mass 
of waters more entire, and equally precipitous. Cata¬ 
racts in this country may be - divideef into two classes; 
first, the falls of considerable rivers, of which the ex¬ 
panse is necessarily grand, while the depth is seldom 
very great, because their course has cca^ to be very 
precipitous befora they acquire so great a bulk of 
water; the second consists of monnt^n toirente, of J'® 
ample dimensions, but precipitated down the abrupt ano 
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often pan»ndioul« P\ia?W8 of gl§«» wd gnllie^ -writU a 
force, ani tq a dpp^ wii# WPjX for tto 

nar myness. Of the former gmd, the folia of Ayagarth 
and Teea atand, perhapa, nnriTalled in Brl<.tdn. To the 
latter, which arc for more numerotts, may ho reforred 
the Wolah yjfotifo, tVe/orcea of Cumberland, Westmore¬ 
land, and Kichmondahire, aa also those of Ambloaide 
and Airy, the aingular flipid column of Hardraw, the 
falls of Fyors, and a hundW othera in Scotland.” 

A few miles belov High Forc^ and about three above 
the village of Middleton in Toesdale, the bahjha of the 
river are formed of ^ilar rocks, which support a 
slight bridge composed of a plank two feet wiae, rtrith 
low handrails, suspended by iron drains across the 
river, which is hero sixty-three feet widel This appa^ 
rently dai^erous bridge has an elevation of fifty-six feet 
abo^ the water; and its tremulous motion is such that 
few travellers are disposed to trust themselves on it, 
with an impetuous river rushing beneath their feet. The 
scenery near Winch Bridge is exceedingly picturesque. 
Waters boiling over a rocky channel; bold promontories 
extending on either side into the river, and giving a 
winding character to the stream; rich foliage occasion¬ 
ally fringing the banks in wild profusion, and relieving 
(he bleak appearance of the rocks; a massive back¬ 
ground of distant hills;—all these, blended and com¬ 
bined, with “a grace beyond the reach of art,” make up 
the enchanting picture. Several of the glades of the 
Tees, and also the tributary streams, arc distinguished 
by names that seem little accordant with their character. 
Some of those names were given by the Danes; and 
are thus noticed by Sir Walter Scott:— 

" When Deninark's Baven BoareU on liiRh, 
triumphant through Kortiiumbrian sky, 

Till, hovering near, her fatal croak 
Bade Reged's Britons dread the yoke; 

And the broad shadow of her wing 
Blacken’d each cataract and spring ; 

Wliere Tees In tumult leaves his source, 

Thundoring o'er Caldron and High Force; 

Beneath ihe shade the Northmen came, 

Fix’d on each vale a Runic name, 

Rear’d high their altars' rugged stone. 

And gave their gods the land they won. 

Then, Balder, one Weak garth was thine, 

And one sweet lirooklet’a silver line; 

And Woden’s Croft did title gain, 

From the stern Fatlier of tiie Slain; 

But to the Monarch of the Mace, 

That held in fight the foremost place, 

To Odin’s son, and Sifla’s spouse, 

Near Startforth high they paid their vows. 

Remember’d Thor’s victorious fame. 

And gave the dell the Thunderer's naine.” ■ 

To these lines the following note is appended:— 

“ The heathen Danes have left sevornl traces of their 
religion in the upper part of Tecsdale. Baldcr-garth, 
which derives its name from the unfortunate son of 
Odin, is a tract of waste land on the very ridM of Stan- 
more; and a brook, which falls into the Tees near 
Barnard Castle, Ls named after the same deity. A field, 
upon the banks of the Tecs, is also termed Woden’s- 
Croft, from the supreme deity of the Edda. Thors^ill 
is a beautiful little brook and dell, running up behind 
the ruins of Eglistouc Abbey. Thor was the Hercules 
of the Scandinavian mythology, a dreaded giant-qucller; 
sud, in that capacity, the champion of the gods, and the 
defender of Asgard, the northern OlyrnffliSj ajgainst the 
frequent attacks of the inliabitants of jotunheim. There 
IS an old poem in the Edda of Sapmund, called the Song 
of Thrym, which turns upon the loss and recovery of 
the mace, or hammer, which was Tfoor’s principal wea¬ 
pon, and on which much of his power seems to have 
dep^dod. It may bo read to great advantage in a 
version equally spirited and literal, among the ipiscel- 
tweous translations and poetna of thd Hor. William 
Herbert,” 


SICETCH OP THE LtPE OP ST, LOUIS, 
KING OP PKANCE.* 

“ The noblest ami holiest of monarehs.” 

Db. AB«o.r.n. Zeeiurt on Modern HUiory. 

" Perhaps the most eminent psttotn of unswerving probity, ami 
Christian strictness of conscience, that ever held the sceptre in 
any country.”— Hai.i.ah’s Middle Agee, vol. i. chap. i. 

Amomo the multitude of ideas which we arc wont to 
.cherish from a very early age—ideas which, if not very 
formed and definite, are at least most real and impor¬ 
tant in their influence upon character—few hold a more 
prominent place than a belief in the spirit of Christian 
chivalry; that is to say, both in its actual existence and 
, excellence. Knightly faith, and honour, and heroism, com- 
' bining with whatever is truly great and noble in heathen 
example, the far loftier virtues which arc inculcated by 
a purer foitb, are lo the young, for the most par)^ some¬ 
thing more than day-dreams. The best among them 
commonly yearn to sec some proofs of such ai tpne 
around them, even though its old forms of expres^on, 
may have long since disappeared. But, as 
comes onwards, the vision fades -. either an examination 
of the records concerning days of chivalry has con¬ 
vinced them that the seeming gold was droas, and that 
fraud and violent wrong were the main charactcrisUc.s 
of the period—they have boon told by cold-hearted in¬ 
structors, such as Si.smondi,* that “ chivalry nnver ex- 
isted, save in brilliant fictions or really earnest and 
well-meaning, though mistaken, teachers have assurecl 
them that its temper is incompatible with the higlicst 
kind of character; or the tendencies of a material ago 
have -proved too strong for them, and they conclude 
that its hour, if it ever lived, has now gone by; or 
(worst and saddest cause) the loss of innocence in their 
own hearts has induced that miserable scepticism in 
the goodness of others, which almost invariably attends 
long-continued error of life and conduct, and the dis¬ 
trust in the purity of motive of all among the living, is 
soon transferred, or rather extended, to the memory of 
the dead. The “ ylory and the dream" are vanishing, 
while they arc yet in youth ;— 

“ At length the Man perceives It die away, 

And fade into the light of common <Ibj ."(3) 

Now, it is not our present purpose to analyse those 
various forms of objection; indeed, the attempt to 
prove to some of those who urge them, that they stand 
upon insufficient grounds, were a task as hopeless as to 
convince a thorough match maker of the reality of 
wedded love. We shall be content to express our firm 
conviction of the actual existence and excellence of a 
truly chivalrous spirit, and proceed to some notices of 
the character and conduct of one, whose life appears to 
us to afford irrefragable proof of the justice of our posi¬ 
tion. 

Louis, afterwards the Ninth French Monarch of his 
name, and better known by the title of canonization 
which was given him after death, was^bora in the 
year of Grace 1214. His father. King Louis VJII., 
had subsequently threo sons, (christened rcispoctively 


(1) The chief autliovitici fir this article are the "Life of St. 
Liiuia, by his Seneschal, the Sire de Jouiville;” the llOth volume 
of the “Modern History;” and Ilallam’s “ Middle Ages” (vol. i.); 
Gibbon and Mosheim have likewise been referred to. With regard 
to the credibility of the first-mentioned, it may bo useful to give 
the Judgment of Ualiam: " Joinville is a real witness, on whom, 
when we listen, it is Impossible not to rely.” 

(2) HUt. des franfait. Introduction, p. zxli. Quoted in the 
“ Broad Stone of Honour,” p. 2(1. 

(3) Wordsworth. 
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Bobcrt, Alphonse, and Charles), whose names appear 
again in history,- but, he dying in the year 1226, Louis 
found himself, at tho early age of twelve, the inheritor 
of one of the great kingdoms of Europe, with hi>‘ 
mother, Blanche of Castile, as the regent. His position 
appeared far from enviable; for, although much had 
been achieved, both by his father and grandfather, to¬ 
wards consolidating the power of the crown, the feudal 
barons were still too influential and too ambitious to 
acquiesce quietly in the state of submission to which 
they had been reduced, and eagerly watched for opportu¬ 
nities of emancipating themselves from any semblance 
of subjection. In England, scarcely tu'enty years had 
passed since the great lords had compelled their sove¬ 
reign to grant the famous Magna Charts; and Louis’s 
contemporaiy, Heniy III., had obtained pecuniaiy 
aid iroln his parliament on the sole condition of 
renewing it. But while the rulers of tho two countries 
each dreaded the baronial influence in their own terri¬ 
tories, they had been most ready to assist and support 
it in the dominions of their rivals; and the English 
king appears to have looked forward to tho regaining, 
by this means, the French provinces which Philip 
Augustus had wrested from Itichard and from John. A 
more apparently favourable opportunity for revolt could 
scarcely occur; a prince yet in boyhood, a woman 
holding the regency, and that woman, by reason of her 
foreign extraction, possessed of few friends on whom 
she could rely, and a foreign monarch, naturally be¬ 
lieved to be intent upon re-acquiring lost domains, 
and therefore fostering dissension as a mean thereto. 
But the malcontents were utterly unprepared for the 
energetic conduct displayed by Blanche, who, if (as is 
reported by some historians) she were wanting in some 
feminine graces of cliaractcr, and of a rather imperious 
disposition, bore evidently a high-toned mind, and was 
possessed of extraordinary ability and firmness. The 
unbounded respect always paid to her by her son, his 
assertion of the admirable nature of her precepts and 
example, and the results of the excellent education 
which she afibrded him, ought to silence for ever the 
8 ill 3 ' slanders which unscrupulous and vindictive oppo¬ 
nents were l)ut too ready to invent and circulate respect¬ 
ing her. 

The barons were headed by Philip, Count of Boulogne, 
the king’s uncle, to whom they wished to a-ssign the 
crown. Among the most prominent were Peter de 
Dreux, Count of Brittany, in right of his wife; Tybalt, 
(.loimt of Champagne; Baymond, Count of Toulouse; 
and his friend and ally, l^renger, Count of Provence. 
Peter de Dreux was anxious for entire independence; 
TJajmond, to recover some lost lands; and Bercnger 
acted from motives of friendship to Eaymond. Joanna, 
the Countess of Flanders, joined the league, from per¬ 
sonal hatred of the queen-regent, Blanche, One cannot 
but be struck with the utter absence of anything like 
principle in these rebellions of the feudal chieftains. It 
formed, however, a feature in their character which was 
but too often exhibited. Their final display of power 
in England furnishes a remarkable exemplification. It 
is notorious that, throughout the wars of the Boses, 
nothing was more common than for a nobleman, on 
grounds of mere private pique or personal ambition, to 
shift sides with the whole of his retainers; and this 
without consideration of the justice of either cause, and 
little loss of confidence or rrapect among his new allies, 
or degradation in public opinion generally. 


For a time the king and his mother were afraid t» 
leave Montleheri, where they were quartered, and return 
to Paris. But their rightful claims seem to have been 
popular among the poorer classes, who everywhere in¬ 
voked blessings upon the head of Louis, even though 
they might not always dare to resist the martial force 
of the great lords. The queen-regent found means of 
treating with several of the malcontents, and cleverly 
frustrated the ambitious designs of the Countess of 
Flanders, by giving liberty to her husband the earl, at 
a time when his lady was attempting to get the marriage 
dissolved, in order that she might wed the Count of 
Brittany, who had become a widower. The generority 
of Blanche, as contrasted with his wife’s want of afiTec- 
tion, secured his services on the royal side for the future. 
The clergy likewise <amc to their support with a large 
subsidy; and two fresh plots to seize the king’s person 
failed, in consequence of the conversion of Tybalt of 
Champagne, who informed them of the one, and eaone 
unexpectedly to tho succour of Louis on the sectmd 
occasion. The lords were thus for a time repelled; and 
one of their body, the Count of Toulouse, made ample 
submission, giving his daughter, whom he made hia 
sole heiress, to the king’s brother in marriage, while 
the Count of Brittany resigned the provinces of Anjou 
and of Pcrcho. 

But Tybalt had thus made himself an object of great 
dislike to his brother peers; and their attempted mode 
of revenge aifords a curious picture of the times. It 
occurred to Tybalt’s enemies, apparently for the first 
time, that the count’s first cousin, the Queen of Cyprus 
(who was the daughter of an elder brother of Tybalt’s 
father), was the true inheritor of his estates. But the 
iord of Champagne was too great a personage to be 
rashly driven away, finally and hopelessly, from their 
alliance; and they made one more effort to regain him 
to thoir side, by planning a matrimonial allimce between 
him and the ^tighter of the Count of Brittany. The 
time of the contemplated marriage was even fixed, when 
the king, hearing of it, despatched a hasty message to 
Tybalt, expressing a hope that he would never become 
the son-in-law of one who had so grievously offended 
his sovereign, as the Count of Brittany. How this 
announcement affected the inmost feelings of the be¬ 
trothed parties docs not appear, but Tybalt paid atten¬ 
tion to the wishes of Louis, and annulled the match. 
The lords were furious: they sent for the Queen of 
Cyprus, and entered with armed forces into Brie and 
Champagne. The Duke of Burgundy brought assis¬ 
tance from other quarters, and they attempted to take 
Troyes. The- king advanced to meet them; and sad 
ravage ensued on all sides. Kesontment, however, was 
directed mainly against Tybalt; and the leaders of the 
opposed confederacy actually besought the king not to 
expose himself to the dangers of a battle, but to leave 
them to settle thoir own disputes. But Louis was fur 
too bravo a soldier, and too firm a friend, to listen to 
such proposals; and either his resolution in preparing 
for fight intimidated his adversaries, or a growing re¬ 
spect for his character made them shrink from actual 
combat. Negotiation ensued; and Tybalt agreed to 
give tho Queen of Cj'prus land to a large amount, and a 
still greater sum in money. Since, however, the Mcu- 
niary rcstitution was made by the sale of many of tho 
districts which he governed to tho king, the crown 
gained fresh power and influence from the transaction.. 

From this time the spirit of resistance, though unsub¬ 
dued, became toss violent; and, in a time of comparative 
tranquillity. Blanche married the young monarch to 
Margaret, daughter of Baymond, Count of Provence, 
and sister to the queen of our Henry III. She was a 
virtuous and affectionate princess, and followed her 
husband through much distress and danger. In the 
course of the ensuing year (A.n. 1284), the Count of 
Brittany, who had vainly sought aid from England, was 
completely humbled, and presented himself to the king 
with a halter round his neck. Tybalt, who. In right of 
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hig mother, had become king of Navarro, changed hie 
tone and Bought to regain by factious means the lands 
which he had sold to the Crown, but shared a similar 
fate - and first set the example to his peers of assuming 
the Cross, and departing for the Holy Land. 

For some yearn the land enjoyed a great degree of 
quiet; but the same nobles, on their return from Syria, 
commenced fresh plots in conjunction with the Qount 
of Toulouse. Henry llL of England, attempted some 
succour; but partly from the difficulty of fining sup¬ 
plies from his parliament, and partly from diijgust at the 
inefficient support given to plana by the French lords, 
BO<m retired from the confederacy, which was twice de¬ 
feated by St. Louis, and thus compelled to leave the 
sovereign undisputed master of the field. 

Louis had now become as powerful a monarch as, 
perhaps, had ever occupied the throne of Prance; and 
the edicts which, with the consent of his parliament, 
be now promulgated, all tended to consolidate his au¬ 
thority and secure him against fresh revolts. Alliances 
between the nohle families and foreigners had already 
been forbidden; and he now compelled all, who were 
vassals of himself and the king of England, to make 
their election once and for ever as to which ruler they 
would serve. Both these laws had the effect of di¬ 
minishing foreign influence in Prance, but tliey were 
certainly just and salutary, and there was always moral 
weight attending the king's enactments, because he 
never seems to liave promulgated them with a view to 
mere selfish aggrandisement. Tlicy were necessary for 
the security of the crown, tlie quiet of the country, and 
the happiness of his people; Imt when the nobles com¬ 
plained, that, by this compulsory choice, they were sure 
to lose their estates in one country or the other, he in¬ 
demnified, as far as possible, the loss. True that the 
funds arose partly out of the lauds resigned by those 
who adhered to England ; but this was previously ar- 
ninged, and Henry III. had it equally in his pt)wer to 
reward his vassals, if it pleased him. 

And now, before we arrive at the second great epoch 
of the life of Louis, it may prove some relief from tlie 
tedium of these details, to mention a few particulars 
(which are furnished by Joinville) concerning his private 
life. Both in words and in actions lie set the best of 
examples to those beneath him. No temptation could 
induce him to depart from truth, or break his word; he 
spoke ill of none; and love of his Maker, and horror of 
sin, seemed alike deeply seated in his heart. “ Leprosy,” 
said he, on one occasion, to his biographer, “ would at 
least depart wiOt life ; b%it who could say if a man had 
so repented of mortal sin ps to obtain Ood's pardon f’ 
He did not order delicacies for meals, but took what¬ 
ever came; and drank a very limited quantity of wine. 
He daily attended the church services; and iiad private 
prayer with a single chaplain. He was much struck by 
a sermon, wherein the preacher showed that the kings 
who arc recorded in holy Scripture, as having lost their 
crowns and territories, had been deficient in justice; 
and did everything in his power to cultivate that habit. 
In all dangers he displayed the most noble reliance on 
Providence; and towards his brother monarch of Eng¬ 
land, who had shown every disposition to take advan¬ 
tage of his difficulties, he felt no ill-will; and was 
willing to forego even just claims, because they had 
manned sisters. The psalm, “Ad te, Domine, levavi 
animam meam” (the 25th), which was chanted at his 
coronation, expressed, says Joinville, the/eelings of his 
heart towards Him who guarded and blessed his reign. 

His court, (continues the same authority,) was admira¬ 
bly mailed. The king and his guests dined in balls 
resembling cloisters, which had been built by one of the 
English Henrys; the high peers joining their liege lord 
at one table, the bishops and archbishops sitting at 
another, and the queen-mother, Blanche, at a third, 
re^ed by the count of Boulogne and other noblemen. 
^“*™5etlnghere referred to, took place upon the Feast 
01 St. John. 


Having mentioned some of the king’s great merits, it 
would be unfair to omit all notice of what are commonly 
considered the defects in his character. That any mail 
professing Christianity, can mean seriously to condemn 
him for habits of self-mortification by fasting ami ab¬ 
stemiousness, we can hardly imagine, and with fto.se 
who treat such a subject otherwise than seriously we 
can have no wish to argue. But a more solemn charge 
must not be passed in silence—we mean that of intole¬ 
rance. It must indeed be confessed, that he believed it 
a duty to exterminate all enemies of tbe Christian faith, 
and, in common with his age, considered that jffie right 
of punishing opponents of the truth by the civil power, 
which ap^tears to have existed under the Patriarchal and 
Judaic dispensations, ‘ appertained also to Christian 
governments. Upon tliis question we will not enter; 
but dismiss it with two considerations. Firstly, that 
whereas anything like persecution onprinciple, however 
shocking and painful to our feelings, does at least show 
faith in him who exercises it, and a conviction of the 
truth of the creed which ho professes, it may well be 
doubted whether those are in a position to condemn 
such, who Imve themselves no faith, wlio disbelieve in 
the very existence of objective truth, and regard all 
views with equal favour. Secondly, that the legitimacy 
of such proceeding, (impotent os it has appe.ared to 
prove, whether to resist the spread of truth or error,) 
was admitted by all the best and wisest men of Louis's 
age, and of some succeeding centuries, including bbth 
the British and Continental Reformers. Sliooid it be 
urged tliat to mention this is only shifting the blame 
from King Louis to his times, then, lie it remembered, 
that we arc not undertaking a general defence of those 
ages. Our present object is merely to point out, that if 
they exhibited many forms of evil, (and oven this nar¬ 
rative has already shown something of their selfish tur¬ 
bulence,) they were yet capable of tlirowing up plants of 
no ordinary beauty and vigour; that if what was bad in 
them was very bad, that which was good was very good; 
and this view is indeed no more than that which is 
i^vocatcd even by M. Guizot; who, M-hile he convicts 
the feudal ages of failure, so far as regards public rule 
and order, yet declares that they exercised a vast and 
salutary intlucnee in the developemciit of individiuil 
character, producing nolilc sentiments and generous 
.actions. 

Not long after the last-mentioned events, tlie king 
fell extremely ill, insomuch tliat he was given up for 
dead. On recovering speech, he asked for the cross, 
aud, receiving it from the Archbishop of Paris, vowed to 
make a crusade in person. This resolution mitcii 
affiicted his mother, who asserted tliat she would as lief 
behold him dead. But remonstrant, whether from 
her or his ministers, was in vain; Tie would on no 
account forego a course of action to which he had so 
solemnly pledged himself, although lie readily consented 
to use every possible precaution, whereby the expedition 
might he rendered less prejudicial to his dominions, 
than Imd been those of his predecessors on the throne. 

And this would naturally lead to some review of the 
character and effect of the Crusades. But this is a 
themq, which we desire to leave untouched. It is suffi¬ 
cient for our purpose to remark, that they had, whether 
rightly or wrongly, been countenanced by men of un¬ 
questionable excellence, whose examples King l^uis was 
thus following. 

But whatever bo thonght concerning the justice or 
prudence of the expedition itself, the mode of prepara¬ 
tion cannot but excite our admiration. "Never,” says 
one author, “ was so imprudent a design so prudently 
conducted,” The king’s address in gaining the consent 
of the nobility, and persuading even some of the most 
turbulent to accompany him, was very great: and, with 
tbe pope’s consent, he received from the clergy a tithe 


(1) Job xxxi. 28; 2 Kings xxiii. 20; Sic. &c. 

(2) Hist, de la CivilisaUon en Europe, Lefon IV. 
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of their revenues. He was likewise fort.unatb in obtain¬ 
ing for his brother, Charles of Anjou, the hand of a 
younger sister of his queen, Beatrice, daughter of the 
count of Provence. She hart been left heiress of her 
father’s property, to the prejudice of her elder sisters, 
and was, consequently, much sought. Louis had not, 
however, travelled southward with a selfish end in view, 
but in the hope of terminating the fierce disputes catried 
on between the emperor of Germany (Frederick 11.) and 
the bishop of Home, (Pope Innocent IV.) though in this 
he was frustrated. By this match the district of Pro- 
TCnce ultimately became the property of the crown. 
This unworthy brother, as bo afterwards proved, subse¬ 
quently became king of the Two Sicilies, and played a 
moat important part on the theatre of Italian politics. 

These are exemplifications of skill and clever policy 
on the part of Louis, which may incline ns to doubt 
whether his abilities have not been slightly underrated 
by some historians, although none would claim for him 
the prerogative of high genius. But it was not by mere 
good sense and able worldly Tuanagement that Louis 
prepared for his crusade. His course of proceeding 
calls to mind the noble language placed liy Shak- 
speare in the mouth of Henry the Fifth— “ Therefore 
should every soldier in the wars do as every sick man in 
his bed, wash every mote out of his conscieueo : and 
dying so, death is to him advantage ; or not dying, the 
time was blessedly lost, wherein such preparation ^s'as 
gained.” * _ He made proclamation of restitution to all 
who had just claim, of redress to any wliom he had 
wronged ; and when Henry III. of England sent over 
his brother to demand, on this ple.a, the restoration of 
Normandy, he did not refuse without first putting it .as 
a case of conscience do the bishops of that province, who 
declared that he was in no wise liouhd to deliver it. 

N. N. E. 

i'To beconfinued.) 


THE THREE MEBTINGB. 

B E have been so often told that the improbable is not 
always the untrue, that we may l)e somelimea too prone 
to credit even tlie impossible. However this may be, 
what we are about to relate is strictly true as to cir¬ 
cumstances ; we have altered the names of places and 
persons, and no farther haaour inventive faculty stretch¬ 
ed. Occurrences that soein l.hc most common, wlien 
viewed with the hasty eye tliat looks not through the 
telescopic^ mind, are frequently, when earnestly ex¬ 
amined, rife with uncommon purposes and efl’ects. We 
pass lightly over events which the future will show us 
to have been crowded with influences—evil or benign— 
destined to swaj^he lives of ourselves or others; and in 
the thick walks of the world, we are thrown upon persons 
in wdiom w e take an interest wo know not why—whom 
we encounter seldom, but always at some juncture 
marked by peculiarity of circumstance,—and we go on 
blindly, never asking ourselves w/ii/ these chances have 
occurred. Chances we miscall them, and as such deal 
with them—^ignorant in our nomenclature, and dim- 
sighted in our classification. Thus hath it ever been : 
man alters not as the earth he treads alters; our creeds 
arc still fallacies, our waking life still pregnant with 
dreams. ^ The. present, like the past, pa-sscs in alterna¬ 
tions of joy and son'ow, pride and shame, hope and dis- 
appointmeut. Wisdom is still a word in men’s mouths, 
truth still a treasure in its deep well, life still flies fastly 
to death, and the same dim shadow falls from the shape 
of futurity on our paths ! 

Three times only was i t my lot to meet with the lovely 
woman who w the heroine of my brief sketch. It was a 
day bright with the flashing sunbeams of June; nothing 
could sui-pkSB the serene beauty of the all but Italian 
skies; and the sea of Hovor looked like a huge and 
specklesB mirror, stretching from BriUsh cliflF to Gallic 

(i) ifen. V. Acn.'Sc.ir 


Btrabdj otie mais of |)uni ct^stal. Tet thnkcehe iiAbted 
not life; jiartles were jiromenading all abobt, catching 
the summer aiir; numberleta ve3sels> flbin the vast 
trader laden with merchandise to the hntnble oraft of 
the fisherman. Were visible; and, on the plctuir^ue 
heights commanding the toWn, military plgeantrics 
were ^ing oh; while, from the artillery fort, a salute 
was firing, anhouncihj^ the arrival ibom.Ostend of some 
foreign potentate. On the eastward cliff, which soared 
majestically over the sea, arose the castle, looking, what 
indeed it is, a noble specimen of the architectural powers 
of our ancestors. 

As i stood on the bench, Studying the animated beauty 
of the scene, I beheld a pleasure-barge approach the 
shore; it was full of ^y laces and merry voices; laughter 
and mirth were there; but, conspicuous amongst the 
party of young and fair who filled it, was one lovely 
creature, whose image stnick upon me like the vivid 
memory of some bright phantom of former dreams. As 
she stood up, the only one who stood, her light summer 
t)oniict flung carelessly back, her long dark hair waving 
about her fair neck and glorious bust, her black eyes 
raining joyous influences all around, I know not how it 
Was, or whence the accident sprung, but a sudden move¬ 
ment of the boat overbalanced her, and ere one could tell 
two, or say “’twas done,” she was overboard and in the 
water! A gentleman of distinguished appearance stood 
near me; in a moment he was struggling with the 
waves, and before the countless mjTiads wlio gazed on { 
the scene could express their terrors or tender their as 
ststiince, he had borne her vigorously and unaided to the 
shore. She had not even fainted; though terrified and 
speechless, animation had not deserted her; and hur¬ 
riedly, but safely, she was conveyed away. i 

“ Who is she ! ” said I, accosting the nearest bystander. 

“ Mias Singleton, the rich heiress of Whitfield,” was 
the reply. " The gentleman, who has assuredly saved 
her life, is liOrd B^horne, the most extravagant man of 
fashion of the day; a fine, generous fellow, too, but a 
determined gambler. Report alleges that the young 
lady has already twice rejected his ^dresses; gratitude i 
may now induce her to be less severe." 

My infomant was right; not many weeks thereafter, 
they were united; and the enormous wealth of the beau¬ 
tiful heiress was right acceptable to the handsome but ; 
needy and dissipated nobleman. i; 

* « s a « jl 

Two years passed away, and I was in London. The ij 
winter had come on suddenly and sullenly— ! 

" Bitter erttd it was, i 

The owl. Or nil his feathers, was a-cold I ” • 

Snow had fallen for several days; the streets were \ 
dark, dirty, and dan^rons; all thiuM looked wretched | 
and filthy—as all thmgs invariably do in the metropolis ; 
at such seasons; but, though the voice of the fiuuishing 
beggar was heard clamouring in the nocturnal streets— ; 
though destitution, and despair, and vice walked abroad j 
—the former twain too often causing the latter—fashion i 
and pomp held their continued revels iii courtly halls | 
and gorgeous saloons. 

I had been invited to a party at the mansion oi one of j; 
the leaders of fashion, and I dared not neglect the invi- j; 
tation; which, however, I would fein have done, but for i, 
a consideration that need not be thrust upon the reader’s j 
attention. Slowly and reluctantly I left my little rooms, :■ 
au aeconde; and, betaking myself to a cab, whose nia«- li 
vaise odtur of What a modem farce-Writer calls “ ingans j 
and grigs,” totally overwhelmed the “ Fantaisic de Ra- j 
chel ” with which I had scented myself, I ordered the I 
vehicle to be driven to Eaton Square. The rooms were , 
crowded, for it was late when I entered. After passing ; 
some time in lounging about, speaking to the few whom 
I knew, and looking at the many to whom I was on- 
kiiown, I retired to a corner ottoman, the only occupant 
of whose doWhy Cushions Was an elderly gentleman, Who 
appeafod as willing as myself to remain a silent observer 
of the surrounding gaiety. Behind us, in the embrasure 
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of ^ large winde-#, and nearly shrouded front us by di*- 
pery, was a Seat, irhence to our eitrs came the Sotmdft of 
three female ToiceS. 

" Who Is the lady who persisted in taaking orfer Lord 
Ihrthome (1 started at the name) to the tender mercies 
of her gigantic ' ^pmo^ as she called Min, at the card- 
table i” 

" Oh 1 it is that terrihle, fussy Lady Nightshade,” was 
the answer, in a voice so rich; so soft, that the tones 
trickled on my ears like music. 

"Sir Simon Nightshade is the most inveterate 
gamester about town,” growled a gruff-speaking dame, 
whoso thin, precise, sharp features, were the only ones 
of the trio that were distinguishable from our seat. 
" Very few escape the avaricious and expert baronet's 
clutches; his poor wife always looks as if she had mis¬ 
laid her mind, and was engaged in a peiyietual search 
for it.” 

" I am sure George will not play deeply to-night,” 
said the same sweet voice ; “ he has promised me, and 
he—ho was very unwillingly led away by Lady Night¬ 
shade." 

" Prornised! unwilling! ha, ha, ha! my dear madam, 
by this time you should know at what rate to estimate 
siich promises,’* said the angular lady; “ besides. Lord 
Eythome is never loth to join a card-table, and his 
powers of resistance did not appear to be very strenu¬ 
ously exerted.” 

A sigh escaped from the sweet-voiced lady. " I wish 
he would come,” said she, almost in a whisper. 

A short peevish laugh trotted out of her tormentor’s 
thin lips, as she exclaimed, " It is quite time, dear 
Lady Eythome, for you to resign your husband to clubs 
and cards, and every other possible or impossible coterie, 
where wives are forgotten or neglected.” 

“ My dear Miss Sowerby,” interfered the third lady, 
“do not alarm Lady Eythome; her husband is just like 
other husbands, and yott can know nothing of what we 
wive.s endure.” 

“I assure yon,” grumbled Miss Sowerby, "that I 
have no inclination to know either what Lady Eythorne’s, 
or any other lady’s husband, can do in the way of 
creating sorrow. I confess I do not know the tempta¬ 
tion that could induce me to become a wife.” 

A silence ensued, when the old gentleman be.side me, 
eyeing me closely, and perceiving that, like himself, I 
was a listener, said, sotto voce —"Miss Sowerby is on 
the verge of fifty, and has been aceu.sed of offering her¬ 
self and lier two thousand per annum to more than one 
man, Lord Eythome included, whom she used to pester 
so unconscionably with all sorts of jxtits soim, that 
be Avas fairly obliged to insult her; since Avhen she has 
been most bitter in her attacks on him and his lovely 
wife; for no enemies are so scA'ero against ns as those 
who have formerly been our warmest admirers.” 

“ Lady Eythome, then,” cried 1, “ is the ci-devant 
Miss Sihgleton, of Whitfield 1” 

^" Alas, yes, sweet lady,” was the reply. 

'“And is she not, then, happy 1 Is W husband still 
the gambler ho was before marriage 1” 

" I am sorry to say that neither is she happy, nor he 
reformed; yet I do not believe that he loves her the 
less, and he treats her kindly; but this sad passion for 
play defies all control. He is a ruined man; and unfor¬ 
tunately his Avife’s wealth, which no judicious manage¬ 
ment made solely her oaati, has' been swallowed np by 
the same insatiable vice that has engulphed his own 
limited property. But hush!” 

As he ceased, the party beldnd us atose; and, just as 
th^ passed, Lady Eythome tiimed her face toAA’ards u.s, 
and for the second time in my life I saw her. Daaslingly 
beautiful in her advance into womanhood had she grown; 
tast^ully apparelled, iio dress could render more distin- 
^ished a loveliness unsurpassed. But yet there was a 
shadow on that fair brow—the careless glee of happy 
®^"®^ood had passed away, and in its place were the 
wtiflcial smiles which the world teaches Its votaries to 


put on, to cover the secret sadness of the heart. Her 
figure was larger, and gave premise of future maternity * 
while there was a noble grace in every movement, that 
formed a striking contrast with the light and lively 
attitudes of the heitoss of Whitfield, two short years 
before. As she drew near, my companion arose; when, 
recognising liim, she advanced towards hiin, holding 
out her band. 

“ Ah, dear Doctor Pcrcival, is it you ! Pray lead ifte 
to the card-room. 1 wish to go hcone^ and Qeorgfe 
promised to accompany me.” 

I followed them. Deep in the (to me) perfectly 
recondite mysteries of some fascinating game, whose 
very name I knew not, I observed the handsome Lord 
Eythome. So intently occupied seemed the Avhole party, 
that the few intruders who entered that room t^ora 
wholly unnoticed, l^ady EytUorno approached her hus¬ 
band's chair, and she saw at a glance—Avhat Avas in truth 
visible to less interested observers—that he had lost, 
and was still losing. Once she placed her hand gently 
upon his shoulder, Avheu, turning round almost fiercely, 
and perceiving who it was, he gaA'e a short, nei’Vous 
laugh, atid told her to go aAvay, for he Avould soon join 
her. Presently, however, some disturbance took place 
among the players. Lord Eythome, starting up, declared 
he was “ruined,” and Avould pkay no more. The party 
Avas broken up, and all AA-as confusion. 

“ ljea<l me to the carriage, George,'’ AVhispercd Lady 
Eythome, as she seized her husband's arm. “ Did you 
not promise me not to play to-night'!” 

A savage oath c.scaped him as he replied, "Do you 
not see that we arc ob,scn'ed! No lecturing here, I 
beseech .you.” 

She made no reply. Whether it Avas that Avords of 
unkinducss, coupled too Avith an oath, A\'erc so newto 
her as to overcome her, or AA’hether some sudden indis¬ 
position incidental to her situation, and accelerated by 
confusion and cirenmstanee, caused the accident, I cannot 
tell,—but I saw her sbiver violently; and had not 
Dr. I’ercival darted forAvard to render .assistanco, she 
Avouid liavc fallen on the floor. She did faint, this 
time 1 

K « « « » 

I left London for T’aris, a few weeks after the incident 
I haA-c ju.st narrated had taken place; but previously 
to my departure I learnt that such rras the embarrass¬ 
ment of Lord Eytliorue's affairs, tb.at both he and bis 
.lady had retired to the Continent. I had been a month 
in Paris; it Avas a cold and disagreeable night in March, 
when, returning homo to my apivrtincnts in the Rue 
Lonis le Grand, I became entangled in one Of the 
narrowest and darkest fitreols of the Palais Royal, and 
suddenly came upon a group of people, who wore Col- 
lecf od before the door of a large gloomy house. A plain¬ 
tive voice, whose tones sounded familiar to me, was 
appealing piteously to the concierge for admittance, 
AA'hich he in vain assured licr he dared not grant; and 
no sooner did T perceive that among the numbers who 
croAvded around her there was not one who stood her 
protector, than I made a stem forward, demanding at the 
same time of a woman w'ho^stoo'd near me, if she could 
tell ino the nature of the case. 

“ Ellc cst folle, la pauvre,” * said the woman; " this is 
a gambling-house, and she declares that her husbajid is 
detained there against his consent.” 

“ But there arc no gambling-houses in these daysl” 

“ 'Hopiiblk ones, Monsieur— mnis—” 

" Lot me go in, 1 implore you," internipted again the 
mclajicholy voice of the suppliant; “let me save my 
husband!” 

That voice—I could not l)e mistaken. I stopped Ibr- 
ward, and beheld, indeed, I>adyEythome. She lookeds^ild, 
wan, and haggard; her tall form vt as shrouded in a Ikrge 
shawl, which concealed the ontliues of her shape; but a 
sad change had already been worked on her countenance. 
Advanci ng to her, and accostin g her in English, 1 to ld 
(1) “ she is niatl, poor thing! ” 
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ber vbo I was, and entreated her to put herself under 
my protection. With a look of speechless thankfnlness 
■he unhesitatingly placed her arm within mine, but, 
before I had time to reflect what course to pursue, a 
loud noise from the interior of the house reached us; 
and, soon after, the door was forced open, revealing to 
us a ghastly figure, from whose head and neck streamed 
a current of blood. Bushing, or rather staggering, down 
the steps that led to where the concierge stood, he* fell 
at the feet of Lady Eythome; but one glance sufficed to 
assure that unfortunate creature that the being who lay 
lifeless before her was her husband ! 

Brief and liasty details must wind up this sad narra¬ 
tive. Police dficials were soon upon the alert about us; 
seizures were made of desperate criminals; and loaded 
dice, with everj' other auxiliary of fraud resorted to by 
the infamous, were discovered. Lord Eythome and his 
wife were conveyed to their hotel; and it was ascertained 
that the inffituated dupe of systematic villany, after 
losing large sums, had detected unfair play in his oppo¬ 
nent, accusing him of the same in loud and opprobrious 
language. A blow succeeded,—and unarmed, at the 
mercy of his assailants, he was severely wounded, ere, 
forcing his way to the door, he burst it open, and fell 
senseless, but not dead, at the very feet of his hapless 
wife, who had followed him unobserved to the squalid 
precincts of the mnison de jev. 

Of Lord Eythome’s future career lime only can tell 
the tale; but I had seen the unfortunate Heiress of 
Whitfield for the third and last time. The newspapers 
of the following week detailed the sudden death of llie 
beautiful Anne, Lady Eytkorne, after a premature 
accouchement/ C. C. 

- 

ON THE BING MONEY OP TUB CELTiB, 

AKD THE USB Of OUK TEOV WBIOIIT BY THAT PEOPLE. 

We have the testimony of Cmsar, that, when his vic¬ 
torious legions invaded Britain, they found the isliind 
populous; that the inhabitants had good houses, an 
abundance of cattle, and large ships, with which they 
traded to Gaul, Spain, and Germany; and that they had 
for money " gold and iron rings of a regulated weight." 
The great abundance of gold found by Caesar in Gaul 
absolutely diminished its value in Italy; and in Britain 
and Ireland many specimens have been found of torques, 
chains, and breastplates of that metal. In the latter coun¬ 
try especially, the amount of articles of manufactured 
gold dug up in the course of twelve months, is sur¬ 
prising. The surface of the earth has been less dis¬ 
turbed by agricultural undertakings in Ireland than in 
our own island; and, therefore, until the cultivation 
of the potato, of late years, many valuable remains of 
antiquity had lain hidden. The immense extent of 
bog land in Ireland, where such articles might be 
securely concealed from the Invader, and the tendency 
of peat or bog to grow, and overflow the adjoining lands, 
and thus Cover even the habitations of men, have been 
additional causes for the less early discovery of metallic 
relics. Captain Mudge, who was recently employed in 
making a survey of the coast of Ireland, discovered, in 
catting a bog, a series of wooden buildings of a very rude 
character; and the stone axes, with which the timbers 
had been hewed into shape, were found on the spot, 
which were, no doubt, covered by the moving bog while 
in the veiy act of construction, and so remained until 
discovered by Captain Mudge. These must have been 
built at a period pr^ous to the Celtic invasion, as 
stone axes were the implements of the Tuath de Da- 
naans, which Sir W. Betham translates, “ Northern 
people." Ancient silver articles are of. much rarer 
occurrence than those of gold, which has been attri¬ 
buted to the ease with which the latter metal may be 
collected, in a pure state, from the soil washed down by 
mountain torrents, while silver requires all the labour 


and skill of mining and refining oprations. Besides 
this, we have no record of silver mines; but tradition 
asserts that there was anciently a gold mine in the 
county of Wicklow. Moore, who has seized the ancient 
legends of his country to embeUish the productions of 
his genius, sajrs:— 

“ Has Love, to thy soul so tender, 

Been like our Lagenian mine. 

Where sparkles of gulden splendour 
All over the sur&ce shine P 
But if in pursuit we go deeper, 

Allur’d by the gleam that shone. 

Ah 1 false as the dream of the sleeper, 

Like Love the bright ore is gone t” 

Ireland was, perhaps, indebted to Spain, the Peru of 
the ancient world, for her silver. 

Among the antiquities found in Ireland arc rings of 
gold, silver, Celtic brass, and likewise some of jet, coal, 
or ebony. Caesar tells us that the Gauls “use for 
money, gold and iron rings, by certain weightand Sir 
W. Betham adds, that such money seems to have been 
a new idea to Caesar. Herodotus mentions the Lydians 
as being the first coiners of money, 600 years before 
Christ; and we may imagine that, in 660 years, the 
Boman world may have lost all remembrance of the 
earlier form of money. In the paintings that have 
been recently discovered in the tombs at Thebes, in 
Egypt, are representations of people bringing, as tribute, 
to the foot of the throne of Pharaoh, bags of gold and 
silver rings, at a i>eriod before the Exodus of the 
Israelites. 

Va,st quantities of articles in gold and bin-ss arc also 
found, the use of which has not a little puzzled the 
learned antiquaries; but it is now clearly shown by Sir 
W. Betham, that they were the larger species of money. 
The above gentleman has traced the gradual degrees 
between the common ring and the strangely formed 
specimens, which Yallancey supposed to bo sacrificial 
cups, and which other writers have suggested might be 
fibulte, or buckles. The opinion of Vallanocy seems 
untenable, because many of these articles have flat sur¬ 
faces instead of cups, and would hold no liquor what¬ 
ever ; and the objection iigainst their being buckles is, 
th.at a fastening of gold, fifty-six ounces in weight, 
appears absurd, bosidos that undoubted fihulie of the 
precious metals and brass (a mixture of copper and tin), 
arc found in Ireland in great quantities, and of conve¬ 
nient shapes. 

Sir W. Betham’s opinion is, however, placed beyond 
dispute, by tlie regular scale of weight which he found 
both the rings and other articles to bear; all being 
multiples of twelve grains, or half a penny-weight. 
The smallest ring was of that weight; and of thirteen 
which he examined of different sizes, all bore a correct 
proijortion to the smallest, except two. Those, however, 
contained each two fractional thirds of twelve grains ; 
and, “ it is possible they may have been so graduated 
for convenience of excliangc, as our half-crown is con¬ 
trived to represent 2a. 6d., or as the old quarter of a 
guinea, represented 6«. 3rf.’’ Mention is made in the 
Irish Annals of rings having been presented by the 
princes of Ireland to the Corb, or successor of St. 
Columbkil. In 1151, Cooly O’Flynn presented one, 
weighing two ounces; and in 1153 another, weighing 
one ounce. In 1004, Brian Borholme presented to 
the altar at Armagh, a ring of gold weighing twenty 
ounces. It is observed that all are described as of equal 
weight in ounces. The other gold specimens, those of 
uncertain shape, also were of regular weight, either in 
ounces, or multiples of half a pennyweight, except two 
or three, having apparently lost a small part of their 
weight by attrition. Sir W. Betham examined, also, six 
silver rings, which were equally correct as to weight, 
and three cast brass rings, the weight of which was of 
equal pennyweights. The smaller specimens of the brass 
nng-money which were perfect, were not quite so 
accurately balanced as the gold and silver; and of eight 
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it is singular that, with aai ejcception, they exhibited 
odd multiples of half a pennyweight. 

The foregoing examination proves that tiie Celtic 
ring-money was formed upon the same scale as what we 
denominate Troyweight. A pound Troy of gold formed 
480 rings, each weighing half a pennyweight, 40 of 
which were equal to an ounce. "The Troyweight is said 
to have been brought to Europe from Palestine and 
Sgypt, by the Crusaders; and obtained its present name 
froin the town of Troyes, in Prance, where it was first 
used at the great fair held there. There is reason to 
believe that it is the old Phoenician mercantile standard 
weight, which once prevailed all over the East, and 
that, like most other commercial improvements, it origi¬ 
nate with that great commercial people, as they must 
have first felt the necessity for such a means of adjust¬ 
ment of those commodities which were disposed of by 
weight. The old Celtic ynsha was the exact ounce 
Troj'; it is a compound word, one and sixth, or the one- 
sixth part of a given weight, containing the quantity of 
our half pound Troy; the name of this weight, I (Sir 
W. ^tham) have not yet been able to ascertain. The 
weight of twelve ounces, now called a pound, having 
eventually prevailed in general computation of larger 
quantities.the word unsha, as the twelfth part of a pound, 
became the Celtic, and from thence the Latin word, 
signifying the twelfth part of anything, even ofi;ime.’’ 

We do not refer to what we have said as a corroboration 
of the early colonization of Ireland, by the Phceniciaus, 
a fact now we apprehend too fully established, to need 
corroboration; even prejudice has yielded the point; 
but we must observe that it carries us very far back as 
to date. 

We will now refer to papers road by Sir W. Bctliam 
before the Royal Irish Academy, November 1S8(J, and 
.lanuary 1837, in which he says, that corroboniting in¬ 
formation, and evidence have crowded upon him on this 
subject. 

A vessel going to Africa, to trade with the natives, 
was wrecked near Cork, in the summer preceding. 
Among the articles on board for barter, were some boxes 
of cast-iron pieces, so exactly like one species, (that 
heretofore termed pateree or fibulae,) of gold articles 
found in Ireland, that it is quite impossible to refuse 
assent to the notion of their being of the same use and 
intent. “ These articles are manufactured at Birming¬ 
ham, and are a composition of brass and copper; they 
are called manillas, and are worn as ornaments, and 
pass as the representative money in Africa. They send 
out about forty chests annually.” " The ship, which 
was lost, was bound to the river Bonney, or New Calabar, 
which is not far from the kingdom of Benin. The trade 
to these rivers for palm oil and ivory, is cotton goods of 
great variety, gunpowder, muskets, and an extensive 
number of other articles, and manillas, both of iron, 
and copper mixed, which is the money that the people 
of the Ebor and Brass country, and all the natives in 
that neighbourhood, go to market with.” In Sennaar 
also, pieces of gold in the form of rings pass current; 
they have a cut in them, and the gold is so pure, that 
they are looped together, and the cut easily closed, 
forming a chain. 

The name of manilla is remarkable, and it is no 
doubt the name which the articles bore in Phoenicia, 
and by which they were known when first introduced to 
the knowledge of the African negro nations, who have 
preserved it to our day. In the Cclto-Phoenician it 
"*ij^lly means ike rtalue or repreaenUUion of property. 

Main,” riches, patrimony, goods, value, and “ callac," 
cattle, or any description of property; whence our word 
caattfee. Thus it appears that as pemnia had its name 
nom pecus, cattle, Mcause flocks and herds were the 
umt riches, and the number of cattle were the standard 
™ TOlue before money existed, and where it was not to 
"« ^; gtf manilla means literally the value of cattle or 
goods, or the representative of the value of cattle, or 
Wy chattle property. 


Benin and Calabar are situated on the Gulf of Guinea; 
in latitude .from 7 to 10 North, longitude 6 to 10 East 
of London. It would appear fhom the above Ihets that 
the Phoanicians had penetrated to the Gulf of Guinea, 
and were acq^oainted with' the whole of this coast, pro¬ 
bably beyond the line. We know that they eircum- 
navigated Africa, by order of Pharaoh Necho, King of 
Egypt; and that afterwards the Carthaginians under 
Hanno, reached to the southward of Sierra Leone; but 
we may now suppose that either the latter people or 
their parent state traded regularly to the Coast of Guinea, 
and there introduced a money which still bears a Phoeni¬ 
cian name, and is still in os much estimation as it was 
when the merchants of Tyre supplied them with manillas 
in exchange for their gold, ivory, and palm oil. 

" The Remans knew nothing of the western coast of 
Africa beyond Sallee; the coa.st of Guinea, within ten 
degrees of the equator, was far beyond their cognizance ; 
consequently during their sway, the inhabitants of that 
district,having no intercourse with any great commercial 
people, their customs and habits of commerce received 
no impetus likely to produce any change in their ancient 
mode of traffic; and the metallic currency they learned 
from the Phoenicians, remains to this day unchanged. 
The English, finding the manillmi current, naturally 
availed themselves of the facilities which they possessed 
of fahricating them; it can scarcely be justly called 
counterfeiting, because they bear no impress nor marks 
of authority. The Carthaginians may have carried on 
the trade with these coasts ^ter the destruction of Tyre, 
but there is no evidence that they or the Romans ever 
visited tlieni. The intercourse of European nations is 
of very recent date. 

Wchere close our remarks upon the e.arliest medium 
of c.xchange with which we are yet acquainted ; but the 
extremely ancient time at which this was used, leads us 
to conjecture that the system of barter did not long, if 
at all, survive the Deluge, at least among the civilized 
nations who speedily sprang up from that visitation; 
indeed, admitting the possibility of the existence of 
scientific instruments and discoveries, previous to the 
Deluge, we can see no reason why a convenience so 
important as some form of monej', should have re¬ 
mained neglected or undiscovered. Perhaps future 
researches may throw some light upon the first years 
of the new birth of the world. F. C. B. 


THE BENEFITS RESULTING FROM THE 
EXISTENCE OP PAIN. 

It was a fine summer evening at Ashford Vicarage; 
—Mr. and Mrs. Dalton were sitting at the window of 
their little drawing-room, which opened upon the lawn, 
where their three boys were playing at trap-ball, when 
Mr. Dalton, looking at his watch, suddenly called out/ 
" Boys, who will go with me and meet the coach at 
Ashford Bridge 1 I expect a parcel to-night, from 
London." 

“ Oh, I will, and I, and I! ” was heard from the lads; 
and, in less than fire minutes, bats and balls were put 
away, jackets and caps picked up, and all four were on 
their way to the vill^o inn, which stood at the foot of 
the hill, where the coach changed horsas. 

The coach was just at the top of the hill, as they 
came in sight of the bridge; it was heavily loaded, the 
wheel was corked, and as it swaged from side to side, 
down the steepest pitch of the hill, Mr. Dalton and his 
boys feared for the safety of the passengers. 

In a moment, the chains of the skidpan which held 
the wheel broke, and the coach, having nothing now 
to retard its prog;Tess, pressed harder and harder on tlie 
tired horses, till they were driven into a gallop, unable 
to resist the weight of the coach, or to guide it in its 
descent. That which might be feared soon came to 
pass. The road turned at a sharp curve at the entrance 
of the bridge, and the coach, continuing in a straight 
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line^ dlushed against the left hand pier, ohd instantly 
Ttpset. The cries and shrieks of the podr passengers 
sohh told tliat some injury had been done. The horses 
Imd been thrown down by the shock, and one of them 
lay groaning most piteously, having his thigh broken 
by the wheel falling upon it. The inside passengers 
had escaped without broken bones ; but were bruised 
by the fall, and cut by the glass of the broken windo ws 

But the outside passengers wore not so fortunate: 
the coachman had his collar bone broken by the fall; 
while a soldier’s wife, travelling to moot her husband 
after a long absence, lay senseless on the ground, clasp¬ 
ing in her arms a young child of two years old, and 
endeavouring to protect it from the weight of a large 
and heavy packing case, which had fallen upon her. 
All who were comparatively less hurt, iAmediatcly 
hastened to assist her: the box was speedily, but gently, 
lifted off, but the truth was too plain; the arm of the 
mother was broken, and the poor child, which had been 
struck severely upon the head and several parts of its 
body, lay apparently in great agony. 

Not a moment was to he lost; fortunately the inn 
was close at luind, and ail did their utmost to relieve 
the sufferers. One lady held her smelling-bottle to the 
fainting woman, supporting her head in her lap; 
another bound up her wounded arm with her scarf; 
and others, having made for her a soft lied with shawls 
and cloaks on a loose gate which lay at hand, carried 
her to the Ashford Arms, where she was soon placed 
with her suffering child, in the best and softest bed, and 
medical .aid was immediately sent for. The coachman 
was sufficiently strong to go on in the coach, which had 
not been materi-ally injured, to the neigldionring town, 
where he was taken to the Infirmary, and soon placed 
in a clean and comfortable bed, and his broken hone 
was set. Mr. Dalton having, with his boys, rendered all 
the assistance he could, and given full directions to 
the master of the inn to let the soldier’s wife want 
nothing, returned to his own house. The boys -were 
sad and silent as they walked along: they were evidently 
thinking of the scene they had witnessed, and they did 
not fail to give their mother a full account of the acci¬ 
dent. 

At last, when they were sitting at tea, after a long 
pause, Alfred, tlie eldest boy, began :— 

" 1 can’t help thinking, papa, of that poor woman, 
and her dear little child; bow sad it was to hear it cry 
oat so piteously, and no one to be able to know liow to 
relieve it 1” 

“ And the coachman, too,” said Edmund, “ how well 
he bore his pain ! I am sure it pained him a good deal, 
for 1 saw him bite his lips and clench his hand; and 
yet he never cried out once, but was only busy in show¬ 
ing how to relieve his jiassengcrs.” 

“ And I am sorry, too, for the poor horse,” said Cyril, 
’the youngest, " for it could not speak, or ask for any¬ 
thing; and nobody seemed to care about it, except one 
man, who said, ' Poor thing! we had better kill him, 
and put him out of his pain.’” 

“ It is sad, my boys,” said Mr. Dalton, “ to behold 
any one in pain, wlicther it be a dear child, a strong 
man, who tries to bear up under it, or a poor dumb 
creature, that feels, but cannot tell us, its sufferings; 
but I have no doubt, if we knew all the reasons why 
pain was sent into the world, tluat we should see it was 
‘ all for the best.’ 

" All for the best, papa! ” said Alfred; " paih and 
agony all for the best I how can that be, that anything 
can be a good thing, which we heartily wish to get rid 
of, such as pain and trouble 1” 

" I did not say it was a ‘ good ’ thing, Alfred,” said 
his father, “but only that it was ‘all for the best:’ 
many things are for- the best, which are not good and 
pleasant in themselves. The pain to which the doctor 
put the soldier’s wife in setting her ann was ' all for 
the best,’ and yet it was not good in itself.” 

" But, papa, what good can there be in pain ? who 


would net kay that it was all bad 1 it cattAeft os trouble 
—it makes us uneasjr in hUf bodieS-^fretfnl and ill-tein- 
pered—and, even if we are hot in pain oiitthlvesj it 
hurts our feelings to see those whom we love in pain. 
Would it not be a good thing if pain had never come 
into the world 1 does it do us any good 1 should we not 
bo much liappier without itl” 

“ Alfred,” said his father, " you have asked too many 
questions to be answered at once: but I will answer 
them one by one. 

“ Now, first, it is of ho use onf asking whether we 
should not he happier without ptdrt, for that cannot be 
it has pleased God to send pain into the world, and to 
give us bodies capable of feeling pain, and pain we shall 
have as long as we ore in this world; and, therefore, it 
is no use thinking whether we should hot be happier 
without it, because wc must luive it. 

“ But, secondly, I doubt if we should be happier with¬ 
out it: I mean to say, that I doubt if we are not better 
oft’ now, both in our bodies and miiids, than if there 
had been no such thing as pain in the world.” 

“ Oh, papa, how can you think so ! now do tell me 
one siiiglo good which you think has come from our 
being able to feel pain.” 

“ Well, then, to begin:—First, if your body was hot 
able to feel pain, you yourself might injure yburself 
without knowing it; a child, in play, might do you 
serious harm; or a wild beast, or a spiteful enemy, might 
come upon you while you arc asleep, and put out yo:ir 
eyes, or maim your limbs, or disfigure your face with 
wounds and bruises, if you felt no pain to awaken you; 
and so you might be robbed of some of your limbs or 
senses, because you Imd not this useful watch-dog, .Pain, 
to guard your body, and tell ycto when any one was 
going to do you harm.” 

“ Well, papa, so they might; I never thought of that.” 

“ Or you yourself might c.at sometliing which would de¬ 
stroy yinir life, or your limbs, .and if it gave you no pjiin 
so as to make you dislike it, you might do yourself a 
groat injuiy. Do you remember meeting Sam Burton, 
when lie had just eaten some of those berries from the 
liedge'! ’’ 

“ Yes, tliat T do; and how he roared out with pain, 
and flung the rest he had picked into the ditch.” 

" WcJI, those berries were deadly poison, and if they 
had given him no pain, he would probably have gone 
on eating, till he liad poisoned himself, or injured his 
health.” 

“ O, now, papa, I see some good from our bodies 
being able to feel pain.” 

“ So then, you see, pain is the great guardian and 
watch-dog to warn us to protect our bodies, and the ad¬ 
vantage of it is very much missed in those cases where 
our bodies may be injured, without our feeling pain. For 
instance, in the polar regions, a man’s ears or nose maj 
be caught by the frost—it gives him no pain—and, 
unless some kind friend is nigh to tell him of it, and to 
nso the proper remedies, the man’s nose or ears are lost. 
Again, a poor man lately went to sleep near a brick 
kiln, with his feet towards the fire, for the sake of the 
warmth; the vapours from the kiln soothed him to sleep, 
and he felt no pains; but in the morning, his feet Were 
both burnt off at the ancles ! ” 

“ 0, how sorry he must have been to have not fcH 
pain; and so saved himself from being a cripple ! ” 

" Indeed, if our bodies are not in a state to feel 
pain, but all numbed, and without feeling, we may he 
sure they arc not in a good state of health ; and the 
worst sign of all after violent pain iA inflammation is, 
if we feel no pain, for then we may be sure mofti®®*' 
tion is begun; the part is dead.” 

“ Well, papa, I am sure I did not know it tos of so 
much consequence to be able to feel pain, although 
there is no pleasure in feeling it.” 

“ Yes; you see the power to feel pain is necessary ^ 
a protection to our weak, perishable bwlies, not only 
against wilful and malicious injury, but against unlnten- 
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tioAal or ^ijidental haria. Aixd, althongli m do tlot 
doobi tilW exdb^ and frequency of pain m» laid upon 
T pnit ill a pufil’shinedt fbt sin, yet it may be questioned, 
whether, even io ptoadise, there was not so nwieh power 
of feeling pain as waS Sufficient to secure our first 
; parents frota harm. I nieah,.whether, even in Paradise, 
the bodies of our first parents Were not lhade so far 
liable to paltt, as they inight be liable to injury if they 
had not this secret monitor to warn them against 
accidental injuries, or their own well intended but 
mistaken efforts fot their good. 

" If the sharp thorn, or the pruning knife had caused 
no pain, if the heavy stone had caused no bruise, even 
Adam might hare unintentionally injured his body, or 
his senses, and so for lost some of his happiness and 
usefulness; and though wt believe thorns and tiliatlcs 
to have been multiplied, and pain to have beeh made 
more frequent and excessive in consequence Of Sin, wh 
cannot but think it probable that some slight capability 
of feeling pain may have existed In man even when in 
innocence, sufficient to warn him' against hurting his 
own powers, and so diminishing his happiness.” 

“ But, papa, you said you thought that we were even 
upon the whole happier now, than if pain had never 
existed. I cannot understand that.” 

“ Yes, I do think so.—I think that, in trying to find 
out remedies ibr those In pain, we have found out com¬ 
forts forthoSe in health; like the farmer’s sons in the 
fable, We have found treasures which w'e did not seek. 
Pain has beeh the means of increasing our knowledge, 
our skill, and our comforts. Look t* .the discoveries 
made in Science, in Botany,in Chemistry, in Anatomy; 
wliat. a knowledge have we gained of the structure and 
uses of plants, if6tlc we were seeking some hcH) to 
soothe pain or cure disease !—what a knowledge have 
we gained of drugs, and salts, and earths, useful for 
agriculture or for the fine arts, while we have been 
seeking only to find an ointment or a medicine;—we 
have sought a draught to allay the burning thirst of a 
fever, and wc have found a dozen delicious beverages to 
drink for our pleasure or relief. We studied Anatomy 
to find out the seat of disca-sc, and how to attack it, and 
we found wliat w'o did not seek, a thousand w’ondcrftil 
works of God; a thousand most curious contrivances, 
most admirable delights! We found a model for the 
ribs of a ship—^we found a pattern of a telescope in tlie 
eye—we found joints, and sti’aps, and knittings, and 
valves which have been copied into tlie workshop of 
the mechanic, and the study of the philosopher. Yes, 
my hoys—we may thank our liability to pain for these 
—for if pain had not existed, who can tell whether these 
things would have been so soon, if at all, discovered?” 

“ But, papa^” ^id Edmund, “ you said tliat pain had 
been the cause of finding us comforts, did not you ? ” 

“ Yes, I said that in trying to find out remedies for 
those in pain, we had found out comforts for those in 
health. Does no one use an easy chair but a sick man ? 
Does no one use a leg stool but a gouty man ? I 

caught you sipping your little sister’s jelly last week, 
when it was taken up to her, when she was ill. How 
many nice dishes, invented just to please the palate of 
the sick man, are now found on the tables of those who 
are in health 1 ’! 

" Yes, papa,‘‘ said Cyril, " and Edmund, though he 
not ill, asked nurse to warm his lied with the pan 
of coals, when it came from sister’s room.” 

“ There again, do you think a warming-pan was in¬ 
vent^ for men in health ? yet how many of ns delight 
>n this luxpry on a cold winter’s night; even wlicn not 
unVell I Ijook to tho number of helps to indolence, 
and luxury, sof{ footstools, spring-scateci chairs, tables 
for meals in, bed, reading-desks, which, first invented 
for those who were unable to move withoht pain, are 
iwwused as comforts by tho ^ed, or luxuries by the 
idle! Have not skill end invention been sthnulated and 
by these requirements for the sake of 
relieving pain ? And has not the discoveiy first made for 


the aake of the Sick been advanced for the benefit of 
the healthy ? Have not ma^ifying glasses, invented for 
those who canhot see clearly, bteen used as microscopes 
by those who can sec ? Have we not studied hCw to 
make the deaf hear, till now we have learnt howto build 
churches and public halls in that shape #hich shall 
best convey sound? Yes, depend upon it, my boys, 
to pain and infirmity wc owe the discovery of most of 
the comforts and luxuries of life ; and although they 
are too often now made to stervo for the enoburagement 
of indolcnoe and effeminacy, j'ct lie sure, they were 
invented for good, for the soothing of p(un, and the 
relief Of infirmity.” 

“ Papa,” said Edmund, “you said that pain wasriVen 
us as a watch-dog, to warn iiS against any Injury offehid 
•to oiii'bodies, but you know the poor woman felt pain 
when her arm was set, although the Doctor does not wish 
to vijure her, but to do her good. Why Should Wc ffebl 
pain when it is a friend coming to benefit us, not ah 
enemy to injure us ? Our .watch-dog, Lion, docs iiot 
bark at friends, but only at strangers.” 

" V'ery true, Edmund,” said Mr.Dalton," bht rdmfember 
it is the watch-dog’s business only to awaken the house¬ 
hold, if he sees any one coming to do violence, wliether 
with a good or bad intent. It is for the master to see 
whether he is a friend or a foe; and so either to permit 
the violence, or to resist it. Don’t you remember how. 
our dog Lion flew at our old friend, Mr. Bush, because 
he pretended he was going to strike me ? ” 

“ 0 yes, and almost pulled him down to the groupd.” 

" Well, the dog did not know that it was in fun. He 
only saw some one attempting to do me hurt, and with¬ 
out delay ho gave me notice of it. So the first act of 
violence done to our body arouses up pain to give us 
fl'arning of it, whether it be done by friend or foo: it is 
then our part to sec whether it is done with an intent 
to Imnefit or to injure us, and so to bear it patiently, or 
to resent and remove it.” 

“ But, papa,” said Cyril, " this relates only to men and 
i'heir pain. What has this to do with brute animals I 
Why should they suffer pain, like that poor horse to 
day ? they have not sinned, like men : why should they 
suffer?” 

“ Ah, Cyril,” said his father, “you havoa.sked as hard 
a question as any of them. Why should tho brute ere-' ’ 
ation suffer pain ? It is true, my boy, it can not bo for 
their sin, as we lielieve it to be for ours ; but may it not 
be to make ns .think more of the wickedness of sin, 
which has thus plunged the wliole creation into pain 
and suffering, even that part of it which has not sinned ? 
Perhaps the intention may lie, so far as we are con¬ 
cerned, only to make us think, and fear God’s anger, 
and fly from it. That as often as we sec a worm writhing 
in our path, or a poor hor.se groaning in pairtand killed 
a.s a nicrcv, we should be led to think on the evil 
of sin, and to he more watchful over our conduct. But 
whatever may be the real reason for this mysterious 
infliction of pain and suffering on tho brute creation, 
it is no doubt a great mercy to man that they are so 
capable of feeling pain.” 

"A mercy to man, papa,” said Edmund, “that 
animals should be able to feel palh ! How can this he f” 

“ Yes, my boy, it is so,” replied Mr. D., “for it gives 
to man the power of subduing all animals to his will. 
It was God’s gift to man at the creation, that the fear of 
man and the dread of man should be upon all the boasts 
of the field; and what could they dread if they had not 
been capable of feeling pains of body ? No, it is man’s 
superior power of inflicting pain, joined to the brute 
beasts’ dread of it, that gives to man tliat dominion 
over the beasts of the world that makes them useful to 
him for his work or pleasure. How should man be able 
to make the mighty elephant do Iiis bidding, if the 
animal did not know his power of inflicting pain if he 
refused 1 How could man curb the fiery horse, or goad 
on the stubborn ass, if these animals were not capable 
of feeling pain ? Have wc not seen oven lions tamed 
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through fear of the la^h, and leopards and tigers taught 
to obey man’s commands 7 Yus. 1 repeat, whatever 
may be the real reason for this mysterious dispensation 
of suffering to brute animals, to man it is a great mercy 
that they should be capable of feeling pain, for it is the 
consciousness of this in the minds of the brute creation 
by which man is enabled to maintain his authority over 
the beasts of the field, and to make them subservient 
to his own purpose.” 

“Well, papa,” swd Alfred, “what a number of 
benefits you have shown us to arise from our power of 
feeling pain : I did not think there were any at all.” 

" Oh,” replied Mr. Dalton, “ I have, as yet, mentioned 
only one class of the good results of it—the physical 
benefits of pain, as regards its influence on our bodies. 
1 have many more to mention yet; viz. the moral and 
religious benefits we derive from our liability to pain. 
But we have talked enough for to-night; I see you are 
tired, so wo will leave these till to-morrow evening. 
Good night, my boys.” 

“Good night, papa,” said each of the lads; “and 
thank you, papa, for what you have told us.” 

( To he continued.) 


INDIAN TRADITION.'—No. IT. 

Osoj! upon a time, a young Indian hunter said to his 
sister, who was a medicine woman, or conjurer, “Sister, 
where does ttot deep path in the wood Ic.ad to 7” 

“OhI my brother,” she replied, “you must not go 
along that path, for many people have gone dow'ii it, 
but none ever return.” 

“ Well, sister, but I cannot stay here all my life. I 
must travel, and be a man, and seek a wife. There is 
plenty of dried meat to last you two or three years. 
Will you make me some shoes 7” She at length con¬ 
sented, and made him a dozen or twenty pairs, and he 
set off. 

After travelling two or three days he came to a 
village, and was conducted to the chief’s tent, or “ lodge.” 
After supper, the chitT said he was very sorry he had 
come, for a great giant, called Windego (or Mandego), 
came every morning to the village, and took away and 
ate two men, and had destroyed nearly all their people. 
But he replied, that he had had many dreams, and had 
never dreamt of being eaten by a giant, and was not at 
all afraid. So in the morning the giant came to the 
tent, and demanded the stranger; but the chief begged 
he would not insist upon it, for he was a stranger, and 
must be treated hospitably and .sheltered, lie, how¬ 
ever, persisted in his demand; upon which the young 
man came out singing and praying to his gods. When 
Windego saw him, he was very angry, and said, “ What 
do you mean, boy, by coming out and making that 
noise 7 lam going to eat you.” 

“ Oh ! no,” replied he; “ I will kill you instead.” 
So he let fly an arrow which struck him iu the heart 
and killed him. His own tomahawk was too small, so 
he took the giant’s, and with it cut off his head. 

He then went forward to another village, where the 
same event's happened; and this was repeated ten times. 
When in the last village, the chief told him he would 
meet no more Windegos, but would come to three 
lodges, a day's journey from each other; that there 
would bo an old woman in each, who would treat him 
very kindly on his arrival, but would kill him during 
the night, if he fell asleep; so that he must on no 
account go to sleep, however tired he might be. 

Accordingly ho arrived by night-fall at the first lodge, 
and, going in, addressed the old Avoman with, " Well, 
Granny! what cheer 7 ” who replied, “ Como in, my 
grandson.” He then told her that he was very hungry, 

(1) Thji tradition, like the former, (see page 125,) wa3 comniu* 
nicated to the writer by a North American Indian. 


and she gave him some dried blackberries for his supper. 
There were not more than he could hold in his hand, 
and he thought, “1 shall never be satisfied with so 
little as thisbut, as he ate, the berries became more 
numerous, and ho could not finish them. He then lay 
down, and pretended to go to sleep; but watehed, and 
soon saw the old woman rise, take a tomahawk, and 
come towards him, upon which he jumped up, and 
seizing his own, ho killed her. 

The third night, the old woman told him, after he 
had eaten his berries, that he wo^d come to no more 
lodges, but would reach a river without'any ford, where 
he would see a mud turtle that would cariy him over if 
he gave it some tobacco. She also intouded to kill him, 
os the others had done, but he killed her instead. 

About noon, the next day, he came to the river, and 
saw a large turtle, to which he said, “ Turtle, I will give 
you some tobacco if you will carry me over the river.” 

It agreed to it, and took him upon its back; but, when 
half over, it said, “ I have a great mind to let you sink, 
by swimming from under you.” 

“ You had better not, for if you do I will shoot you.” 
It then carried him safely across. 

He soon came to an old man’s lodge, who wished him 
to stay; but he would not. So the old man told him 
he would come that night to a lodge, through which the 
path lay, and through which he must pass, if he would 
continue his journey, lie added that ten young girls 
lived in it; nine of whom would offer him black fruit, 
and try to pull him towards her, and invite him to 
stay Avith her; but the tenth, who Avas at the furthest 
end of the loflge, would oiler him a Avliite fruit. He 
must push on till he came to her,. and he might stay 
with her in safely. He then gave him two large round 
stones, and twcU'c long sharp-pointi bones, saying that 
they might, perhaps, be uscllil to him, and regretting 
tlmt he ha«i nothing more valuable to offer him. 

He then proceeded on his journey, and by night 
reached the lodge, through which he pushed his way, 
being in some degree a.ssisted by each one trying to 
pull him from the other, so that he came at length to 
the tenth, avIao ott’ered the white fruit, with Avhom he 
stayed. After supper he asked his companion what was 
the meaning of the nine girls that he, had seen. She 
told him he AA'as A'cry fortunate in having passed them, 
for. if he had not. he would have been killed that 
uiglit. They AA'ere ten sisters; and the first nine wore 
married, the husbands being all large serpents. In 
general, the traveller, being tired, did not care AAdth 
whom he stayed, and the husband then come out and 
killed him. Upon this he looked and saw nine large 
serpents asleep in the tent, and the women asleep also. 
So he put the two stones into the fire, and when they were 
hot he choked first one and then another, until he had 
killed them all, by thrusting them doAvn their throats. 

The next morning he Avont on his way, but could 
scarcely distinguish the path. Many previous travellers 
had come as far as this lodge, but here they had always 
been killed; so that the path was good up to this point, 
but, beyond it, the untrodden grass and wild flowers left 
scarcely a mark to guide his steps. He, however, went 
on, and by night came to a steep hill, on the summit of 
which was a lodge. This he entered, and saw an old 
w'oman and her daughter, the former of whom he 
saluted as before, with, “Well, Granny! what cheer!” 
She invited him in, and made him some supper; after 
which she said that she Avished he would marry her 
daughter, for she had never before seen any one to 
whom she had liked to give her. 

In the night the daughter awoke him, and told him 
he must not stay, for her mother meant no good to him; 
and she Avished he would go away and take her with him. 
She said her mother would pretend to be sick in the 
morning, but it Avould only be to lay some trap to do 
him harm. But he replied, “Oh! I have drdamt many 
dreams in my lasting days, and nothing was ever to 
hurt me.” 
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In the morning the old woman did pretend to be 
sick, and he said, " Well, Granny 1 what’s the matter 
with you?” 

“Ob, mv son, I am sick. I want some lion's flesh. 
That would make me well again.” 

So he said he would tiyto get her some; and she showed 
him a ledge of rock, where were many of them, intend¬ 
ing him to go amonnt them, when they would kill him. 
But he wont upon a higher ledge and met one by itself, 
which he killed and took home. Another morning she 
again pretended to be sick, and said, “ Oh! I remember, 
when 1 was a girl, I used to ride on a barriole down such 
a beautiful slope ; if I could have a ride now I should 
be quite well.” He oflfered to accompany her; so she 
got the carriole, and took him to the summit of a slope, 
and desired him to get in in front, and she would sit 
behind. When ho was seated she gave the carriage a 
push, and sent it down the slope and right over the 
edge, for she had taken him to the end of the world. 
(The Indians think that the world ends abruptly in a 
steep hill.) 

Whilst he was falling, he prayed to his gods that ho 
might not be much hurt; and when he came to the 
bottom ho looked up, and saw that he had fallen from 
a tremendous height. However, as ho had his long 
sharp bones with him, he thought he might ciimb up 
again; so be took two of them, and by sticking them 
into the side of the rock, one above the other, and 
pulling out first one and putting it in higher, and then 
the other, ho got up very slowly. He wore out one 
pair every day, and it took him six days to get up; and 
just as his last pair was worn out, he could put his hand 
upon the top, and get upon tho world again. He 
then went back to the lodge, and simply said, “Ah I 
you old woman, you played me a nice trick.” She 
pretended to be very sorry; and she was very sorry 
to sec him come back. 

At night his wife wished him very much to go back 
to his own home, and to take her with him. So ho 
look her and tied her to one of his arrows, and shot her 
in the direction of his lodge, and she fell a few yards 
from the tent door. He then set off running, and his 
gods helped him, so that he reached home in a few 
minutes. And when he eamo to his wife he said he 
must go and toll his sister, before ho took her to the 
lodge. _ When he got there, ho saw his sister looking 
very dirty and neglected, and he called, saying, “ Sister, 
I have come home again.” But instead of looking up, 
she only threw ashes in his face, and siud, “ Get away, 
you idle foxes; you have cheated mo so often.” For 
he had been away a long time on the whole; and soon 
after his departure the foxes used to come and cry out, 
" Sister, sister, I have come home so she thought it 
was merely they that had returned. But he went in, 
and then she was very glad to see him; and he brought 
his wife to her, and ^ey lived very happily together all 
his life. 


THE POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

Apbii, is the only month of tho year which is not 
after Roman deities, or according to its place in 
the old Kalendar. Its name is derived from tho Latin 
word aperire, to open, because the earth seems now to 
‘teolf and produce its fruits. The Romans dedi- 
^md this montn to Venus. The Saxons termed it 
^aa’ either from the'feast of their 

goddess Eastre, Easter, or Eoster, or because the winds 
A front the east, at tkis season, 

j P™ 18 sometimes pictured as a youth or maiden, 
!^®“j ®nd robed in green; crowned with a garland of 
^wthom buds: holding in one hand prim- 
violets, and in tho other the zodiacal sign, 
<*urug, or the BuU, into which constellation the sun 


enters on the 10th of this month. It is thus pour* 
trayed by Spenser;— 

“ Next came fresli April, fall of lusty-hed, 

And wanton as a kid whose horn new buds; 

Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating tlirough th’ Argolick floods: 

His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 

And rarnished with garlands goodly digbt 
Of all the fairest flowers, imd freshest buds 

Which th’ earth hriugs forth, and wet he seem’d in si^ht 

With waves, through which he waded for his love’s dehght.” 

April is proverbial for its variableness. It generally 
begins with raw and unpleasant weather, the influence 
of the equinoctial storms still in some degree prevailing* 
Then come bright and warm days of sunshine, but they 
are frequently overcast with clouds, and chilled with 
rough wintry blasts accompanied with showers. Still, 
April has been celebrated as tho sweetest month of alt 
the year; partly because it ushers in “ the May,” and 
partly for its own sake. “ It is worth two Mays,” says 
a modem author, " because it tells tales of May in every 
sigh that it breathes, and every tear that it lots fikll. 
(t is the herald, the promise, the prophecy, the foretaste 
of all the beauties that are to follow it—of all, and more— 
of all the delights of summer, and all the ‘pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious autumn.’ It is fraught 
with beauties that no other month can bring before us, 
and 

‘ It bears a glass which show s us mouy more.’ 

Its life is one sweet alternation of smiles and sighs and 
tears, and tears and sighs and smiles, till it is consum¬ 
mated at last in the open laughter of May.” 

Early in this month tho swallow returns. The kind 
first seen is the chimney or house swallow, known by its 
long forked tail and red breast. This harbinger of 
summer is followed by the martin, tho swift, wryneck, 
cuckoo, redstart, wagtail, nightingale, black-cap, pied 
fly-catcher, wren and willow-wren, lark, white throat, 
ring-ouzel, turtle-dove, lapwing, and tern. The bittern 
booms; and all the birds are now busied in pairing, 
building their nests, laying, &c. As their singing is 
“ the voice of courtship and conjugal love, the concerts 
of the groves begin to fill with all their various melody.” 
The nightingale is audible soon after tho arrival of the 
swallow, lie sings by day as well as by night; but in 
the day-time his notes are drowmed by those of bis fea¬ 
thered, companions: in the evening these are heard 
alone; w'hence his song has ever been associated with the 
vesper time. 

In April poultiy broods are hatched in numbers. 
Moat of the insects awaken from their winter lethargy. 
Moths, butterflies, dragon-flies, beetles, ants, flies, worms, 
mole-crickets, spiders, and slugs, arc very numerous. 
Fish bask in the sunshine, on the surface of the water. 
The changes of the weather above alluded to, have a 
potent effect in hastening vegetation; and perhaps 
“ the great charm of this month, both in the open 
country and tlic garden, is the infinite preen which per¬ 
vades it every w'hcre, and which wo had best gaze our 
fill at wiiile we may, os it lasts but a little while, chang¬ 
ing in a few Weeks into an endless variety of shades and 
tints, that arc equivalent to as many different colours.” 
Tho black-thorn, ground-ivy, box-tree, sycamore, and 
many fruit-trees are loaded with flowers or blossoms. 

“ Now daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-snrocks all silver wliitc, 

And cnckuo-bads of yellow hue. 

Do paint tho meadows uitli delight.” 

The chequered daffodil, j)runro8e, cowslip, harebell, wood 
anemone, and some orems plants, also enliven our fields 
and woods. Lilacs, ranunculuses, polyanthuses, hyacinths, 
tulips, and honeysuckles, bloom in our gardens; and tho 
wood-crowfoot and marsh marigold, in wet marshy places. 
Early potatoes and mangel-s’urzel, carrots and Swedish 
turnips, and evergreens are planted. The farmer is still 
employed in sowing different sorts of grain, and seeds 
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for fodder; for which pnrpose diy weather is yet snitable 
though ftlentiful showers at due interYsls are desirable 
for the young grass and springing cprn. April, indeed, 
was considered by our ancestors as most favourable 
when wet, and they expressed this opinion in such pro 
verbs as the following; 

“ March winds, and April ^kote^a^ 

Bring forth May flowers.” 

“ In April, Dove’s flood 
Is worth a king’s good”— 

or rammn, which would seem to have been a favourite 
and strong expression with the people. “ The Hove,” 
says Brady, “ is a river of Stafiftirdshire; and when it 
overflows in consequence of a great fall of rain, the 
a^’oiuing meadows are fertilized, and hence, by analogy, 
similar favourable results are inferred to the kingdom at 
large.” 

April consists of thirty days, which was the number 
assighed to it by Bom ulus. Nunia Pompilius deprived 
it of one day, whidh Julius Ciesar restored, and whichit 
has ever since retained. It held the first station in the 
Alban Kalendar, and then consisted of thirty-six days. 

BILLS or FASB FOR AFRIC. 

I. 

Veal and hacon, or pullet and bacon. 

Green geese. 

Boosted veal, or roasted with a pudding in it. 

Spring, or lumber pyc. 

A tmisie. 

Babbits and tarts. You may add salmon nudlobstcrs 

Franns, or asparagus.(l) 

II. 

First Course. —A brisket. Cold lamb. A roasted bauneli 
of venison. A gosiin. A turkey. Chickens, custarils, and 
almonds. 

Srconi) Cour.se. —A side of lamb in joints. Eight turtle 
doves. A cold neat’s-tongne pyc. Eight pigeons, four of them 
larded. Lobsters, and a cuUar of beef tensies.(3) 


April 1.—On this day the old Romans abstained from 
' pleading causes, and the Koman ladies perfornied ablu¬ 
tions under myrtle-trees, crowned themselves with myr¬ 
tle, and offered sacrifices to Venus. “This custom,” 
says a late writer, “ originated in a mythological story, 
that as Venus was drying her wetted hair by a river 
side, she was perceived by satyrs whose gaze confused 
her: 

‘ Hut soon with myrtles .she her benutie.s veiled, 

From whence this annual cnatom was entailed.’ ” 

The first of April was anciently observed in Britain 
as a high festival, in which au unbounded hilarity 
reigned through every order of its inhabitants. Brady 
remarks, that our almanacs generally, until about a 
century since, and many of tliem to a mucii later jieriod, 
used to distinguish the first of April l)y the title of 
All Fools’ Day. The origin of the usage which gave 
rise to this appellation is involved in obscurity ; but 
the pi-acticc of fool-making on the first of April, is, 
doubtlc.ss, very ancient and very general. Sonic have 
conjectured that it has an allusion to the mockery of 
our Blessed Lord by the Jews. 3y others, the custom 
is said to have begun from the mistake of Roah sending 
the dove out of the ark before the water had abated, on 
the first day of the month among the Ilcbrews, which 
answers to our fu-st of April. In England, the fun of 
the day is to deceive persons by despatching them upon 
frivolous and nonsensical errands; to pretend they arc 
wanted where they are not; or, in fact, in any way to 
betray them into some ludicrous situation, so a@ to en¬ 
title them to the epithet of “ an April fool.” 

Poor Robin’s Almanac for 1760 contains the following 
metrical allusion to these “ fooleries: ”— 


(1) •' The Second Part of Youths’ Behaviour,” &c. 1664. 

(2) The “ Family Dictionary,” See. 170J, 


‘i The first of April, spme do say, 
la set apart for AU Foela' Dap ; 

But why the people call it so, 
llor I, nor they themselves, do knov|. 

Bnt on this day are people sent 
Qa purpose for pure merriuteui; 

And though the day is knowp before. 

Yet frequently there is good store ' "' 

Of these forgetfuls to be foiuid, 

Wbo’re sent to dance MoQ Dixon’s round; 

And, having tried each shop and stal^ ‘ 

And disappointed at them all, 

At last somb teU them of the cheat, 

And then they hurry from the street. 

And straightway home with aliaipa, they run, 

And qthora lap^ at wlutt is douip. 

But ’fis a thing to hp disputed, 

Wliich i«! the greatott fool reputed, 

« The man that inriqcenlly went, 

Ur be that him designeoly segt.” 

A writer in the Spectator observes:—“ In proportion 
as there are more follies discovered, so there is more 
laughter raised on this day, than on any other in the 
whole year. A neighbour of mine, who is a haberdasher 
by tmdo, and a veiy shallow conceited fellow, makes 
his boast that for these ten years successively he has not 
made less than a hundred fools. My landlady had a 
falling out with him about a fortnight ago, for sending 
every one of her children upon some sleeveless errand, 
as sho terms it. Her eldest son went to buy a half-penny 
worth of inclc at a shoemaker’s; the eldest daughter 
was despatehed half a mile to see a monster; and, in 
short, the whole family of innocent children made April 
fools. Nay, ray landlady herself did not escape him." 

Hone remarks that the tricks that youngsters, and 
Bomctirae.s “ children of a larger growth,” play OS’ on 
the first of April are various as their fancies. They 
send one who has “ yet to know the humour of the day," 
to a cobbler’s for a pcamyworth of the best “ stirrup-oil 
the cobbler roeeives the money, and gives the novice a 
hearty cut or two from his strap in return. Others are 
persuaded to go to some shop for half a pint of “ pigeon’s 
milk,” or to a bookseller’s for the “ Life and Adventures 
of Eve’s Mother,” Ac. 

Tlie practieo of making fools on this day in some of 
our Northern counties is very similar to that in the 
South; but the persons iniposw upon, instead of being 
called " April fools,” are sometimes named “ ^owks.” 
In Scotland they have a custom (termed " Hunting the 
gowk ”) of sending a person from place to place by 
means of a letter, in which is written 

“ On the first day of April- 
Hunt the yowk another mile.” 

Brand observes that a gouk, or gowk, is properly a 
cuckoo, and is used here metaphorically in vulgar lan¬ 
guage, for a fool; " this,” says Hone, “ appears correct; 
for from the Saxon ‘ geew, a cuckoo,’ is derived geek, 
which means ‘ one easily imposed upon.’ ” 

All Fools’ Day is celebrated in France in the same 
manner as in England; and the person imposed upon, 
on this occasion, is there styled “ Un poisson d’Avril,” 
i. e. “ an April fish.” The same name is given by the 
French to the mackerel, a fish easily caught by deception, 
singly, as well as in great shoals, at tMs season of the 
year. The n.^e of making April fools prevails all 
over the continent. On the Sunday and Monday pre¬ 
ceding Lent, it is thought at Lisbon very jocose to pour 
water on any person who passes, or throw powder on 
his face; btit to do both is the perfection of wit. A 
lady relates that the first of April is marked in Provence 
by every body, both rich and poor, having for dinner, 
under some form or othpr, a sort of peas, peculiar to 
the country, called poia ckkheB; and, while the convent 
of the Ohartreux was standing, it was one of the great 
jokes of the day to send novices thither to ask for these 
peas, telling them that the fathers were obliged to give 
them away to any body who would come for them. So 
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many applicationa we» ip copaeqpanco made, in the 
couree of the day, for the promised bounty, that the 
patience of the monks was at last usually exhausted, 
it was well if the vessel carried to receive the peas 
was not thrown at the head of the bearer. 

In some parts of North America, the first of April is 
observed like 8. Valentine’s day, with this diflfereftce, 
that the boys are allowed to chastise the girls, if they 
think fit, either with words or blows. The Hindoos at 
their Hull festival keep a general holiday on the 31st 
of March, and “ one subject of diversion,” says Colonel 
Pearce, “ is to send people on errands and expeditions 
that are to end in disappointment, and raise a laugh at 
the expense of the persons sent. They carry the joke 
so far as to send letters, making appointments in the 
names of persons who, it is known, must be absent from 
their houses at the time fixed upon; aud the laugh is 
always in proportion to the trouble given,” Maurice, 
in his " Indian Antiquities,” remarks, that “ the jocund 
sports prevalent on the first day of April in England, 
and during the Hull festival,” just meutioned, " have 
their origin in the ancient practice of oelebratfag with 
festive rites, the period of the Vernal Equinox; or the 
day when the new year of Persia anciently began.” 


Heatiins fot Young. 


THE PET BULLFINCH. 

His history was this. “ Caught and caged ”—I 
know not when nor where. My acquaintance witli 
him began' about ten years ago, when he came ac¬ 
cidentally into the possession of an old lady of my 
acqiuiintaiicc, with whom he soon became a great 
pet. lie did not, at the timp, appear to be a young 
bird: he was very tame, and had been taught to 
pipe a tune prettily. With this lady he lived four 
years. His aged mistress and himself passed hours 
in each other’s society, and their mutual fondness 
was displayed in varioins ways. She I’cscrved ibr 
her little lavourite all tlie apple pips and crumbs of 
cake, which were considered by him ns the greatest 
dainties; and he appeared to do every thing in his 
mnver to cheer her solitude, by piping the notes o( 
his song, which was a very plaintive air; and by 
all those little endearments by w hicli he so w (!il 
knew' how to express his regard. The door of the 
cage was usually left open ; and he would tly out, 
perch on the arm of his mistress’s chair, and take 
food from her mouth. To some of her visitors lie 
showed a decided preference, which he testified by 
sitting on the shoulder or head of the chosen friend, 
and singing the few notes be remembered of his 
little song. To others who approached his cage his 
heak and threatening attitude plainly proved that 
he considered them unw'elcome intniders. When 
his kind mistress died, he was taken by her daughter, 
Mrs. F. to her distant residence in the W'est ot Eng¬ 
land. He soon, selected Mrs. F. and her youngest 
daughter Mary for his peculiar favoarite.s: to the 
other members of the family he seemed for some 
time perfectly indifferent. Mary scarcely knew at 
first Low to manage with all her pets. Her little 
dog and her tortoiseshell cat, (a most accomplished 
hird-catchsr,) had long been established as imnates 
of the parlour, and would not patiently brook the 
indignity of being (Uscarded for a new friend. I’his 
mfficulty, however, was soon overcome; it was not 
long before they became so well acquainted as to 
take little notice of each other; and the cat and the 


bird have been accidcpit 4 ^y left together, without 
any dis.a8trous consequences. It is impossible for 
those who never saw this bird, to imagine tlte fond¬ 
ness he displayed for those who were the pbjpcts of 
bis affection. The reasons which guided his clioice 
were, not always apparent; end his dislike in some 
instances was as striking as his partiality in others. 
His fondness for Mrs. F. was uniform, until about 
a year after he came into her possession, when he 
became very ill during the moulting season. After 
that time he did not discovep any particular fond¬ 
ness for her, though no offence could be remem¬ 
bered. The person whom he fixed on as the object 
of his most active hostility was Mrs. F.’s eldest 
daughter. Though she was not so fond of animals 
as hef yom^er sister, and had never taken so much 
notice of him, still she frequently offered him his 
favourite apple-pips, and had never, in any way 
that she knew of, vexed or hui’t him. Sometimes 
he wrought up his little spirit into such animosity 
against her, that whbn he was hopping about the 
tablR after dinner, partaking of the fruit, he would 
suddenly fly into Anne’s face, and try to peck her; 
and once he actually suspended himself by his beak 
fastened to her lip. After having exhausted him¬ 
self by these assaults, he would fly across the table 
to Mary, and in a moment assume a different cha¬ 
racter. He would begin his little song, his head 
and tail keeping a sidelong motion to the tune; he 
would sit on her shoulder, and mb himself against 
her neck or face, as if he scarcely knew how to show 
all the fondness he felt for her. Sometimes the 
mere sound of Anne’s voice would impel him to 
renew his hostile attacks against her; and, leaving 
Mary, he would fly again to Anne, like a little 
fury. Many were the attempts made to deceive 
him, by the sisters changing their seats, but he 
quickly discovered the imposition. The only thing 
which ever deceived him was when Mary threw a 
handkerchief over her head; he then, for a moment, 
mistook lier for a stranger. From some cause his 
daws became diseased, and at last dropped olf; so 
tliat he could no longer grasp liis perch. He was 
therefore obliged to remain on the floor of his cage: 
•still, in other respects, he appeared to be in perfect 
health, and the beautiful state of his plumage, 
always bright and smooth, not a single feather 
ruftled, was a proof of this. In all probability he 
would have lived much longer, had it not been for, 
the inconsiderate deed of some little boys \vho were 
visiting Mrs. F. They Lad often been warned not 
to frigliten the Bullfinch. But one day, when he 
had quitted his cage, and was enjoying the free 
range of the sitting-room, these little hoys, seized 
by one of those sudden impulses which often hurry 
lively children into thoughtless acts of disobedience, 
sprung from their seats, and before any one could 
stop them, chased the poor bird round the rxiom, 
till he dropped down quite exhausted. He was im¬ 
mediately taken up, and his feet put into warm 
water, in the liope of restoring him, but iu vain. 
His delicate frame could not sustain so rude a 
shock, and the pet Bullfinch was no more. Eveiy 
one lamented that his last moments should have 
been rendered so unhappy; and it will readily be 
believed that the death of so interesting a bird was 
sincerely regretted.. Tears were shed for his loss, 
and an honourable place ofsepulchre appointed for 
him, at the foot of a cedar on the lawn. 
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[la Contributions under this head, the Kame, 

real or assumed, of the Contributor, Is printed in Small 
' Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is printed in 
luuies at tbs end.] 

« 

THE DYING FATHER TO HIS DAUGHl’ER.t 

To me, mv sweet Kathleen, the bensbee has cried. 

And I die,— ere to-morrow I die; 

This rose tlioa hast ntherid and laid by my side. 

Will live, my child, longer than I. 

My days, they are gone like a tale that is told— 

Let me bless thee, and bid thee adieu; 

For never to fether, when feeble and old, 

Was daughter so kind and so true. 

Thou hast walk’d by my side, and my board thon hast spread, 
For my chair the wann comer hast found; 

And told my dull ear wliat tlie visitor said. 

When I saw that the laughter went round. 

Thou hast succour’d mo still, and my meaidng express’d, 
RTren memory was lost on its waj; 

Tliou hast pillow’d my head when I liud it to rest; • 

Tliou art weeping beside me to-day. 

O Kathleen, my love, thou couldstvlioose the good part, 

And more than thy duty hast done: 

Go now to thy Dermot, be clasp’d to his heart— 

He merits the love he has won. 

Be duteous and tender to liim as to me j 
Look up to the Morcy-seat then; 

And passing this shadow of death which I sec, 

Ck)me, come to my arms bock again. 

Pro/etior SmglA. 


■ THE STORM. 

Sort he thy sleep, my darling child. 

Thou dream’st not of the tempest wild. 

That strips the garden of its flowers. 

And even the knotted oak o’erpowers. 

The heavens are like the ocean, dark; 

The clouds arc driven like shatter’d hark; 

The lightning-flash dissolves the rock ; 

Earth reels beneath the thunder’s shock. 

Sweet image of a tranquil mind. 

Thou hcarcst not the howling wind; 

The bliss of heaven is in thy dream; 

'Jiiy smile is evening’s placid beam; 

TIic tempest’s soften’d to a song. 

Echoing tir nnp^lic ho.st. among; 

The ToUing thunder’s awful roar 
Seems but the dance that shakes the floor. 

Tliou seest not the yawning tomb 
Where many a pule lip shuts in gloom: 

'file lightning’s flash ne’er startles thee, 

Thon sleep’st in sweet tranquillity, 

Wliile o’er thee bends thy motlier’s arm 
To guard her.darling child from harm. 

She wraiis thee round, and craiUcs tlicr. 

And whispers many a prayer for thee; 

She knows tliat flowers are weak and frail. 

And perish ’neath the sweeping gale; 

AlreMy o’er her head it’s past, 

With woe and weeping on its blast; 

For many a treasur’d hoard it stripp’d. 

And many a budding joy it nipp’d. 

From earth and time, far, far rdoyc, 

To God she turns in faith and love, 

Who wTth a father’s heart beholds. 

And in His arms His children ful^. 

’Tis this that, while the tempest sweeps. 

Her heart in calm composure keeps; 

She knows that God is watchful still 
'fo guard His children from all ill. 

From the German Feet Kalender; hy J, M, 


(I) See Engraving, page 3S3. 


iUifgcdlaneous. 


" 1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have bteught notliing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.”— Montaigni. _ 

siALoamg iv ah ahhbioah staoi: ooaoii. 

{The speakers are strangers to each other.) 

WHEM are you going ? Middle on 1 ” “ Yes.” 

" Do you keep at Boston 1 ” "No.” 

“ Where do yon keep!” “ Fairfield.” 

“ Hare you been a lengthy time in Boston 7 eh 1 say.” 
" Seven days.” 

“ Where did you sleep last night 1 ” “-Street.” 

“ What number 1 ” “ Seven." 

" That is Thomas Adonis-’s house ? ” “ No. It 

is my son’s.” 

" What, have you a son ]” 

" What is your name ? ” 
guess.” 

“ Is your wife alive ?” " No, she is dead, I guess.” 

“ Did she die slick right away!” “ No, not by any 
manner of means.” 

" How long have you been msOTied 1 ” " Thirty years, 
I guess.” 

" What age were you when you were married 1 ” "1 
guess mighty near thirty-three.” 

“ If you were young again, I guess you would many 
earlier 1” “ No; I guess thirty-throe is a mighty grand 
!ige tor marrj'jng.” 

" How old is your daughter 7 ” “ Twenty-five.” 

“ I guess she would like a husbaiid 7" "No; she is 
mighty careless about that.” 

“ She is not awful (ugly), 1 guess 1 ” " No; I guess 
she is not.” 


" Yes; and daughters.” 
" William Henry-, I 


" Consumption.” 

You have got a doctor, I 

” Yes.” 


“ Is she sick ?” “ Yes.” 

" What is her sickness 7 ’’ 

" I had an item of that, 
guess 7 ” “ Guess I havo.S 
“ Is your son a ti-adcr l” 

" Is he his own boss (master) 1” “ Yes.” 

“Are his spirits kedge (brisk)?” “ Yes, I expect 
they were yesterday.” 

“ How did he get in business 1 ” “I planted him 
there. I was hi.s sponsor for a thousand dollars. I 
guess he paid me within time; and he is now progressing 
slick.”— Fearon's Sketches qf America, pvJAished in 
1818. 


Ceueity to dumb animals is one of the distinguishing 
vices of the lowest and basest of the people. Wherever 
it is found, it is a certain mark of ignorance and mean¬ 
ness; an intrinsic mark, which all the external advan¬ 
tages of wealth, splendour, and nobility cannot obliterate. 
It will consist neither with true learning nor true 
civility; and religion disclaims and detests it as an 
insult upon the majesty and the goodness of Qod, who 
having made the instincts of brute beasts minister to 
the improvement of the mind, as well as to the conve¬ 
nience of the body, hath furnished us with a motive to 
mercy and compassion toward them very strong and 
powerful, but too refined to have any influence on the 
illiterate or irreligious .—Sostsof Nayland. 
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THE MILLER’S NIECE. 

A SXOHY OF CIKCUMSTANXIAL EVlDliNCF. 

It is not without a. purpose that wc translate the facts 
tH)0u wliich the following strange story is founded, out 
of the dry records of legal procos.ses into a more popular 
style. As, however, we have no Avish to surround the 
fivets of the tale Avith an array of fictitious decoration, 
in order to fill a given number of pages, aa’o shall throAV 
aside all the devices of romantic narratiA'c, and relate a 
singular case of circumstantial evidence in a A'cry simple 

A^•a}^ 

Near to the town of C-(now a flourishing place 

of manufacture), in Yorkshire, there lived, in the last 
century, an old bachelor, who had thriven well as a 
miller. His name was John Smith; but he Avas 
generally known in his neighbourhood only by the title 
of “ Old Johnny.” He was a man of, at least, average 
honesty, not ill-disposed, very illiterate, and wholly 
devoted to worldly gain. Old Johnny was never seen 
at church: his mill was his placo of worship. He was 
a sincere money-worshipper; and ne'^er attempted to 
disguise the fact by contributions to any charities or 
iTili^ous institutions. He considered it to be man s 
liusiness to get money and to keep it; and, if any one 
failed to do so, ho regarded him as on unfortunate fellow 


or a .simpleton. He said he could understand ivhy the 
parson troiddud liim.scir about religion, it AVas is 
(nmnesK, and every uuiu ought to mind Ina business : 
but what had other people to do Avith itl This is 
almost all that wc can learn of his character ; but it iH 
only fair to his memory to add, that some of the evidence 
before u.s sIioavs that he could be sometimes kind to a 
neighbour, and that he Avas a good mastfr. In person 
ho Avas tall, stout, and good-looking. The house in 
which he lived was situated close behind his mill, on 
the liank of the river Avhich flows at the foot of the hili 
on which the tOAvn is built. On that side of the stream, 
in Old Johnny’s time, there were no other houses; but, 
within a stone-throw of his mill, on the side of the river 
nearer the town, there Avas a collection of cottages known 
by the name of Fording-place, and noted as a resort for 
vagabonds. About half a mile further up the nver, there 
w'iis a respectable house inhabited by Stephen Braccwell, 
an attornev. and his only son Richard, who belonged to 
the same profession. But to return to Old Johnny a 
house ; it was one of those substantial stonc-bmlt farm- 
Louses, with a large porch, low windoAVS, and stone floors, 
which are still to seen in many of the rural distnete 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Within all was clean and 
bright, and bore witness to the fact, that though Old 
Johnny had ucA-er considered matrimony a profitable: 
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business, he conld appreciate the advantages of having 
a tidy housekeeper. The kitchen, where Old Johnpy 
generally sat, was a spacious apartment, with a floor of 
flag-stones, well washed, scoured with sand-stone, and 
sprinkled over with sand every morning. In the capa¬ 
cious window-scat were some flower-pots. On a wooden 
rack, su.spcnded from the ceiling, hung oat-cakes. Hams 
were hung in the chimney, and flitches of bacon lined the 
white-washed walls. Such was the apartment where Old 
Johnny would sit during the greater part of the Sunday 
when the mill was not going, requiring neither the 
solace of a pipe nor a book to help his meditation, and 
only giving, now and then, a slight symptom of nvnui, 
by wishing to hasten on the hca%w finger of tlio old 
clock towards the hour of dinner or sniiper. '^lar- 
garet,” he would sometimes say, " I'm thinkingngain 
the auld clock must be losing time.” 

This brings us to the miller's niece, who presided 
over his domestic economy. Margaret was a sensible, 
shrewd, and W'ell-domesticated young woman, the only 
relative of whom the old man took any notice, and hiwi 
made heiwelf seem indispensable to the miller's comfort 
by her good management of his household. In person 
she was of rather low stature and full womanly form, of 
a dark complexion, with good fcaturc.s, dark grey eyes, 
and dark brown hair, with a strong curl in it. There 
was only one point of diwigroeiuent between the miller 
and his niece, and tliis was in tlic encouragement which 
she gave to the addresses of Richard, the son of the 
allomey whom we liavc mentioned. Though Richard 
was a young man of good ehni-acter, he had no great 
worldly prospects ; besides, in some business which they 
had transacted together. Old .Johnny had quarrelled witli 
Stephen liracewell. This, added to his dislike of lo.sing 
a good hou.sckeeper, m.ado the miller violently opposed 
to the projtoscd match, and he never failed to show a 
discontented aspect when Richard hatl visited the mill. 
Besides tliis opposition, Richard bad to encounter a rival 
. candidate for Margaret's hand in a man of a very 
: Blngular character. Tlierc lived a few woollen-weavers 
, at Fordiiig-jilaee, and among tliem was a man rather 
’ beyond the middle age, of the name of Singleton. In 
home way he had acquired n)ore knowledge than liis 
neighbours; for he could read, and even write. He wa.s 
a tall gaunt figure, with a meagre face, a higli-erowned 
head, and eyes habitualiy turned u]>war(l.s. His hope¬ 
less passion for Margaret, or some otlicr cause, liad im¬ 
paired his intellect., and he excited the curiosity of his 
neighbours by the accounts of lii.s “visions.” wiiieli he 
committed to paper, and iiiwliieli Margaret often, iimeh 
to her otvn dissatisfaction, played the most prominent 
part. Tiiongh (certainly crazy, lie wa.H frequently eon 
suited as ,a medical adviser by liis ignorant iieigbi>our,s, 
and even by people who oamc from a distance for tlic 
purpose; for lie was deep in all tlic mysteries of an old 
herbal, which told wondrous talcs of the “ starry in¬ 
fluences” of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and all the other 
planets, upon medicinal plants. 

In this collection of cottages there was one miserable 
old house, notorious tliroughout tlic neighbourhood ns 
the resort of a gang of very disorderly characters. An 
old woman, of a mo.st unfavoiiraliie aspect, with her 
daughter iv'ell, a stout bold-looking young termagant, 
W'cre the tenants of this old buiiding, in which they 
sheltered a party of vagabonds, of whom the two most 
notorious were known liy the names of Will and Ned 
Crooks. A I'reipicnt visitor at this infamous abode was 
a young man of the most dissolute character, whose 
I’elatives kept^ a public-house in the town. He had, it 
appears, some inilependent, property, whicli he exmsutned 
among the liasest of eoinpaiiions in tlio practice of the 
lowest debaucheiy. There is nothing in the details 
before us to tempt us any furtUor into tlio description of 
the set of characters implicated in our st ory. 

^ (Jld .Tohn the Miller liad frequently liad serious 
disputes with the inmates of Nell Crooks' establishment 
on account of their inroads upon his property; and, at the 


time when our story opens, he had threatened a prose¬ 
cution against the brothers. Will and Ned, for stealing 
his poultry. 

It was in the afternoon of a November day that young 
Nell made her appearance at the mill, to urge a petition, 
in behalf of her Inends, that Margaret would persuade 
the " auld fellow ” not to proceed with the prosecution. 

“ The like o’ him, wi’ all bis brass,” said she, “ to be 
making all this clatter aboot a cooplo o' fools! And the 
lad that stole them, if stolen they be, is far away out of 
the country. I’ll warrant ye.” 

Margaret only answered that she should not interfere 
in the business at all; but that her uncle's {iltience was 
quite worn out by the numerous depredations made 
upon his property. Still the stout young advocate urged 
her petition,-—" Well, let him keep his tongue aboot this 
then, and we’ll never plague him mair. Wha’d be for 
setting a’ the country after twa young lads for sith 
a thing as a bantam chick ] ” 

But Margaret still persisted in her refusal, and, after 
trj'ing in vain the forop of a climax of entreaties, Nell 
had recourse to abusive and threatening speeches. 

“ May be,” said sho, " there's that ye ken nboot. Mistress 
Margaret, that would fash the auld man far waiir than 
his fools, gin he kenn’d it. And let them as meddles so 
much with ithers take ^re of their oun business, like. 
There’s master Hichartf;—I could say a t hing aboot him 
ye wad'na like to hear; but ye shall just find it out as 
ye may.” 

This insinuation called forth a very angry and indig¬ 
nant reply from Margaret, which only heightened the 
fury of the unhappy girl, who poured forth volley after 
volley of gross aWsc, and retired at last across the ford, 
still sliouting threats and imprecations, and shaking her 
fist violently towards the miller's house. 

In the evening of the same day, both Margaret and 
her uncle went out to transact some little business with I 
a man who rented a small piece of land belonging to 
tile miller. The house of this little farmer was situ¬ 
ated up in the ficl<l.s, about half-a-mile distant from tlie 
mill. Tlie path to it led along by the mill-stream, as far 
as a little copse, whore the stream joined its parent river, 
from wliich it liad been separated awhile that it might 
turn Old .lohnny’s wlieol. Little did the old miller 
supiiose, as he crossed tlic plank over his mill-stream, 
in good health ami in good liumour, except with regard 
to tlie stolen poultry, that he should never cross it again! 
At the farmer’s lioiiso lie drank, during bis talk on 
business, rather more tlian liis usual quantity of good 
a!o: but, wlicn he left the house, ho flung aside the 
prolTcred assistance of Margaret's arm. 

“ Nay, lass,” said lie, “ I can find my way to the mill, 
I’ll warrant yc, without being led like a bairn.” 

Tlie night was misty, and Margaret frequently lost 
sight of her uncle’s figure, .as he vmlkcd a few yards in 
advance; but he now and then declared his presence 
by breaking forth in some half-tipsy cjaculatiojv:—" I'll 
clear tlie neighbourhood of tlie thieves,—and of the 
lawyers too ! Afiud thee, Aleg, if I catch Master Ricliard 
at the mill again, if I don’t clout him !” 

About half-past nine o’clock Margaret arrived at 
home, and immediately asked the servant-maid if her 
iiiK-ie had not just entered the house, W'hcn the house¬ 
keeper answered “No Imt added, that a young man 
had shortly before crossed the mill-stream, and gone 
over the ford. The niece expressed some surprise, l)ut 
said that her uncle must be somewhere about the pre¬ 
mises, and would soon be coming in. Half an Lour 
passed away, and th.cn a footstep w'as heard in the port'll. 

“ That is not the master,” said the servant-maid. 

“ N o,” said Margaret, “ it is Richard Braccwcll,” as she 
rose and opened Uie door for her visitor. 

Shortly afterwards the servant-maid left the bouse, 
professing to feel great anxiety on account of her master s 
non-appearance. She did not enter the house again 
until Richard Bracewell had departed. IVhcn she came 
in, Margaret asked, " Have you seen tny uncle 1” 
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"No,” replied Susan. 

"Then have you soon Master Richard Braoewcll V’ 
"No," said Susan. 

"Strange I" exclaimed Margaret; "for he has just 
left the house to search for my uncle.” 

" Then he has not crossed the ford,” said Susan, “ for 
I have only just now come over.” 

“ But wliat should you be doing on the other side of 
the river 1” said Margaret. 

“ Why, looking for niy master, to be sure,” the girl 
replied. 

“ Why should you think he had crossed the ford 1” 
said Mar^rct. 

" Nay, gracious Heaven only knows where he is,” said 
the girl,, with a confused look. 

We pass over the further conversation at the mill as 
the night wore on, and the master of the house did not 
appear, and turn our attention to another scene. 

In introducing the reader to the conversation which 
took place at Nell Crooks’ house on the evening of the 
miller's mysterious disappearance, we shall omit all the 
gross expletives and interjections with which the heroes 
who frequented this den of vice thickly strewed their 
remarks, and only give the substance of their speeches, 
which is necessary to explain our story. 

" Then you protest and swear to me, Ned Crooks, that 
you have not seen Will Naylor'this daysaid Nell the 
younger, (who, by the bj'e, was not the daiightcr of the 
old w'oman who kept the house.) 

“ I have not set eyes upon the man this day,” said the 
individual addressed. 

“ And you tell me that this young limb of the law i.s 
on the look-out after him? What should that be for i ” 

“ Nay, I have business enough of my own to look 
after,” siiid Nod ; “ l)ut this much I can tell ye, j'oung 
Bracewcll has been after liim all this day, and called at 
the Black Dog for him this evening. You know' Will is 
in debt all over the town, and it’s not bad to guess what 
business a lawyer has with him.” 

Here followed several violent execrations on the whole 
tribe of la^vy'ers, magistrates, and prosecutors, with 
w'hii'li we need not garnish our piigea. 

" And what did the lawyer say to Will, at the Black 
Dog'!” Nell asked. 

“ Why he asked after Naylor, to be sure; but Will 
would know nothing of him.” 

‘‘ I’ll tell ye what,” exclaimed Nell, with groat vio- 
Iciieo, " I've done more, and put up with more, for (h,at 
Will, than for any man alive; but if Ito has laid a 
finger upon Naylor, I’ll sing out, as sure as I'm a 
woman!” 

“You’ll hold your noise,—that you will,” answ’crcd 
Ned, with equal violence ; buthc added, in a softer tone,— 

“ Is it likely Will would be such a fool as to touch 
Naylor'i What good could that do him? Is it not 
enough to account for Naylor's being shy, when this 
3’oung limb o’ the law is Inmting the countiy for him !” 

This turned the violent execrations of the girl again 
upon young Bracewell, and she was in the midst of a 
violent denunciation of the brood of lawyers, when 
Susan, the servant at the mill, burst into tlie room. 

“What’s the matter, Suky?” said Ned; “ has your 
young jade of a mistress turned you out of doors this 
misty night?” 

_ “ No,—that’s not it,” said the girl, in breathless agita¬ 
tion ; " but something’s up at the mill.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” exclaimed Nell, fiercely; " the mistress 
is in trouble, is she ? I told her something would come 
upon her this very afternoon.” 

“ Nay, 1 don't know as mistress is in trouble,” said 
the girl, with a knowing look; " she takes it very 
coolly to be sure; but master is lost! ” 

“ Master lost! how? when?” exclaimed Ned. 

" Nay, hot!) I can’t say,” replied the girl; " but there 
it is. He went out and hasn’t come home yet." 

. “ Went outl where ? Did he go alone ? ” Ned asked 
m a breath. 


" Well, not ? word must you breathe to n living 
creature,” s-aid the girl; " but hero it is. About six 
o'clock he went out with mistress, to call on old Rob 
Wilkinson, I believe, and about ten minutes since, in 
comes mistress all alone, and asks me if I’d seen master. 

1 told her' No.’ Then she sits down coolly till somebody 
comes to the door. 'That isn’t uncle,’ says she, ‘it's 
Richard Bracewell,’ and so she goes to the door, and he 
comes in, looking tired and flushed-Iike; and there I 'vo 
left them, just now, sitting together. But say not a 
word about it. Tliorc '» soinolhing up, as I guess, and 
now I must be otf; for she never sent mo to look after 
master.” 

So saying, the girl left. Ned and Noll to moralizo bn 
the news she had brought. , 

For three days no tidings were heard either of tho ■ 
dissolute Will Naylor, or of the old miller; and all tho 
neighbourhood was full of excitement about these mys- . 
terioiiB disappearances. We need not relate the conduct 
of Richard Bracewcll and Alargaret at this time, as it 
will be told in the sequel. The excitement of Ibe people 
rose higher, when it was observed that IVill Crooks 
was also missing. But on i.lie evening of the third day 
the whole neiglibourhood was amazed by a singular in¬ 
cident. 

.lonas Singleton, the crazy weaver, W'as in tho habit, 
when his work was done, of taking a walk in the fields 
over the ford, (no matter what the weather might he,) 
either for the purpose of seeing “visions” (as he called 
his hallucinations), or of collecting medicinal herbs at 
the proper conjunction of the planets, or at the right 
age of the moon. This subserviency to some imaginary 
laws of nature, or inij>rcssions upon his imagination, 
was characteristic of liis mental infirmity. He fre¬ 
quently returned from one of these nnnbles with a long 
story of some “ vision” ho had seen in the fields, and Ih 
which realities and strange fancies were mo.st curiously 
infermiiiglod. Accuunls of these “visions” he would 
write out in a fair legible hand; then throw them aside' 
and soon forget them, or give (hem to the first mrspa 
who asked him if lie had any "new visions ! ” Some¬ 
times he would put one of his papers into tho hand of 
a child, telling him to give it to his father, and saying, 

“ there i.s something in it which concerns him.” Ho 
also had frequently sent his pajicm through the liands . 
of .Susan to licr mist ress, nntil Margaret had forbidden 
tlie girl to receive any mom of them. It was a curious * 
circunistanec, tliat ho generally prefaced these visions ,, 
with a statement of the exact spot on wliich he stood, • 
mid of the quarter of the heavens towards which his 
face was turned. Tims he would hogiii —■“ Standing 
in tho west corner of the niiller’s field, near the 
copse (where tlic cuckoo-jiint fioiirislics), moon in her 
first quarter- - liazy weather -face soutli-soiith-wost—I 
saw," &c. Though he wrote down tliese "visions" with 
all possible solemnity, he must have had some lurking 
sense of their unreality, as he betrayed no emotion even 
when he had seen “ Imrials of his ueiglibours,” fcc. Ho 
seldom eommmiieated any of his A'isions in any other 
way than by writing, and, as the whole neighbourhood 
was aecustomed to liis marvellous stories, if he had re¬ 
ported that, he had discovered a chest of gold in tlie 
field, nobody would have run to look after it. But, on 
tho evening of the third day after tho miller’s disap¬ 
pearance, this cccciitrU; visionary returned from liis 
usual ramble with an altered demeanour, excited and 
perturbed, so that ho could hardly speak articulately. 

He seemed to have made some discovery which urged 
him to speak, and, when his strange conduct had excited 
tho curiosity of some neighbours who gathered round 
him, he burst forth with a revelation which astonished 
all present. " In the comer of tho miller's field,” said 
he, “just where the mill-stream flows by the copse, there 
lies in the water the body of old Jolui .Smith. Why he 
lies there. Mistress Margaret must tell; or, perhaps. 
Master Richard Bracewell may be able to give some in¬ 
formation upon it, as he is a lawyer.” 
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This Boaudod like a reality, aad several of the hearers 
ran immediately, in the greatest excitement, to the place 
specified, and found that Singleton had, for once, seen 
nothing more than the fact. There, in the mill-stream, 
darkly shaded by overhanging boughs, lay the swollen 
corpse of the miller. The face was livid, and there wore 
marks of bruises upon the temples. 

By this time, the magistrate had heard of the occur¬ 
rence, and issued orders that the body should be con¬ 
veyed to a room beneath the town-hall. The coroner's 
inquest sat upon it the next day, and a verdict was 
returned, “ Found in the mill-stream at the foot of the 
miller’s field; but how the deceased came there, the 
jury cannot say.” 

Sleanwhile, great excitement was felt throughout 
the neighbourhood, on account of the continued absence 
of Richard Bracewell, Will Crooks, and Will Naylor. 
At Fording-place the “ visions” of Singleton and the insi¬ 
nuations of Nell had worked up the people to such a fury 
against Richard Bracewell and Margaret, that the latter 
was hardly safe in the mill; and, accordingly, Mr. Brace- 
well, the elder, gave her shelter in his house. This 
only increased the popular rancour, and many said 
this was too barefaced ! 

To gain an insight into the progress of the plot, we 
must again condescend to enter the habitation of Nell 
Crooks. Young Nell had secretly left tlio house ; and 
Ned was convci-sing witli the old woman on the probable 
consequences of licr departure. “ That girl,’' said he, 
“ has got the devii in her about Will Naylor, and she will 
not care if slic says as much as may stretch our necks.” 

Old Nell replied, by execrations poured forth upon 
Will Crooks, Will Naylor, and the girl. But we need 
not write out the details of the conversation which 
followed. 

Jfcanwhile. the visions ” of Singleton continued to 
excite popular curiosity, and several of his papers were 
circulated in I lie toAvn. AVc may give a specimen of 
tliose inimitable productions; for though tlicy did not 
furnish any legal evidence against Margaret and Brace- 
well, they perhaps Imstcncd the interference of the 
magistracy, by tlie clamours which they raised against 
the imhappy individuals among the people. Here 
follows a verbatim copy of one of these documents:— 

“ I, Jonas Singleton, do hereby solemnly declare as 
follows:—1 was standing in the low, west comer of the 
miller’s field, on the evening of tlic 12th of November 
—w'cather very hazy—face south-east—near the copse 
where the mill-stream runs into the river. (N.B.— 
there is hit growing at)Out the copse—this plant, 

if you pull it up, you will sec that a part of the root is 
always bitten off ; and it is said that the devil, being 
envious of its great virtues in cerlain diseases, did bite 
off tlic same, and from this it has its name.) I saw old 
Rob Wilkinson walking across tbe pasture, and he 
came up to me and said, ' That was an unlucky night 
for Old John.’ Then I said, ‘ Who will be the heir to the 
property?’ and he said, ‘You must a.sk lawyer Bracc- 
wcll; for he has the will.’—Vanislicd !—Then Margaret 
came out of tlie copse, and I said, ‘ This is a bad busi¬ 
ness ai)Oat your uncle, Margaret,—you should have 
nothing to do with young lawyers.' Then she said, 
‘ Hush ! or he will hear you! ’ and, just then, young 
Richard Bracewell came out of the copse, holding a 
large stick in his hand, and told me to say nothing of 
Avhat I had scon.—Vanished!—” 

It is worthy of remark, that so great was the credu¬ 
lity and rashness of the common people, that, although 
this man liad brought home a hundred stories of men 
whom he had seen dead, while they were alive and well, 
and of other unreal wonders, yet they attached great 
importance to his revelations respecting the old miller’s 
death, and even l)egan to cry out, t^t it was a shame 
such wretches as Margaret and Bracewell were allowed 
to be at liberty. 

On the 14th day of November, Richard Bracewell 
returned, wet and weary, late in the evening, to his 


father’s house. When this became known, and it was 
also circulated by the zealous Susan, that Mr. Bracewell 
had ransacked all the chests and drawers at the mill, 
and that Margaret had taken with her several valuable 
articles, popular indignation knew no bounds. A new 
excitement was raised when Will Crooks, on the follow¬ 
ing day, reappeared at the house of old Nell. His first 
question was if master Bracewell bad returned, and this 
was soon answered by the entrance of the person in 
question, attended by his father. 

“ Now, Will Crooks,” said the younger Bracewell, 
" I wish to ask you, for the last time, if you can tell me 
anything of Naylor V’ ^ 

" Get out of the house, you villains, that have lived 
by the law, and yet will die on the gallows! ” screamed 
old Nell. 

Will Crooks refused to utter a word respecting Nay¬ 
lor, and told Braccwoll to look to his " own business,” 
which was “ ugly enough.” 

Further altercation was prevented liy the entrance of 
the officers of justice, who at once apprehended all the 
parties present, on suspicion of having been concerned 
in the death of John Smith, and the disappearance of 
William Naylor. 

In the morning of the same day, young Nell had laid 
a statement before the magistrate, that, on the evening 
of the miller's disappearance, young Bracewell had been 
drinking with Will Crooks at the Blkck Bog, and tliat 
both left the house together, about -half-past eight 
o’clock. She had also repeated all that Susan had told 
of tlie conduct of her mistress on that fatal evening. 
On these grounds a warrant had been issued for the ap¬ 
prehension of the two Braccwell’s, Margaret, and Will 
Crooks. On the next day an examination of the 
prisoners took place. Mr. Bracewell the elder was 
liberated on bail, on account of the statement of his 
housekeeper, which asserted an alibi; but the otlici's 
were sent to the prison, and fully committed to take 
their trial at the York Assizes. 

Shortly afterwards, Ned Crooks, and the old mistress 
of the infamous establishment at Fording-place, were 
apprehended on suspicion. The prisoners were removed 
to York Castle, and placed in separate cells. 

Meamvhilc the mmourof the case excited the greatest 
curiosity throughout the countiy. Stories of Singleton’s 
“ visions " were circulated in such a magnified shape, 
that the crazy weaver gained the title of a prophet, and 
the coming trial Avas expected with great eagerness by 
people of all ranks in society. We only glA'e a brief 
summary of the remarkable trial Avhich was the result 
of these circumstances. The bills against Mr. Bracewell 
the elder, old Nell Crooks, Ned Crooks, and young Nell, 
were ignored; but time bills were found against Richard 
Bracewell, juu., Margaret Smith, and William Crooks, 
for having been concerned in the death of John Smith. 

During the interval between the commitment and 
the assizes, Mr. Bracewell, senior, was actively en¬ 
gaged in collecting witnesses for his son and Margaret 
Smith. Richard determined to conduct his oavu de¬ 


fence. 


(To he contimicd.) 


J. Q. 


THE TEES AND ITS POETICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

(Cmieludcd.) 

O Brignal banks are wild and fair, 

And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there, 

Would grace a summer queen. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Haviko traced the course of the beautiful river Tees 
until it arrives in the vicinity of Barnard Castle,* we arc 
tempted to linger awhile on those enchanted grounds, 
which furnished to the poet above quoted the ground¬ 
work of his beautiful poem of “ Rokeby.” 


(1) See Illustration, p. 369. 
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Barnard Castle was built by Barnard, son of Guy 
Balioi, who came into England with the Conqueror, and 
who, in the reign of his successor, William Rufus, 
became possessed of the forests of Teesdale and Nar- 
wood, with the lordship of Middleton in Teosdale and 
Gainford. The site chosen for the castle was on a cliff 
overhanging the Tees, and here a stately edifice was 
raised, which Barnard made the head and seat of his 
barony, and called by his own name. Around it the 
peasants and retainers gathered, and a borough and 
market town arose under shelter of the castle and of its 
powerful barons. “ The Castelle of Barnard stondith 
stately upMi Tees,” says Leland, and in the time of its 
prosperity, it must indeed have been a stately building, 
though the present ruins convey but a faint idea of its 
former importance. 

The castle remained in the possession of the Balioi 
family until the year 1296, when its proprietor, John 
Balioi, who had been crowned King of Scotland in 
1202, forfeited his English estates, and the castle and 
honour of Barnard were conferred on Guy Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. A fi.er this the estates fell into various 
iiands, and the castle on one occasion sustained a siege 
of eleven day.s. In 1630 the fortress was unroofed and 
dismantled, and subsequently to ihis date remained in 
a ruined and deserted condition. The present remains 
are scattered over nearly seven acres of ground; 
the most massive portions being at the edge of the cliff, 
about eighty feet above the river, and commanding a 
most beautiful prospect. There are poetical associations 
connected with various objects in the landscape; and the 
face of nature, whether in its cheering or more sombre 
aspect, recalls some passages of " Eokeby.” 

I “ The moon is in her summer glow, 

But hoarse aud high the breezes blow, 

And, racking o’er her face, the cloud 
Varie.s the tincture of her shroud; 

On Barnard’s towers, and 'I'ces’s .stream, 

She ehaiiges a-s a guilty dream, 

Wiien eonscienee, with remorse? aud fear. 

Goads sleeping Fancy’s wild career. 

Her light seems now the flush of shame; 

Seems now fierce anger’s darker flame 
Shifting that shade, to come and go, 

Like apprehension’s Inirricd glow; 

Then sorrow’s livery dims the air. 

And dies in darkness, like despair. 

Such varied hues the warder sees 
Reflected from the woodland 'Fees. 

Then from old Baliol's tower looks forth, 

Secs the clouds mustering in the north, 

Hears upon turret-roof and wall. 

By fits the plashing rain-drop fall, 

Lists to the breeze’s boding sonUd, 

And wraps liis shaggy mantle roimd.” 

The chief remaining ercctionB of Barnard Castle are 
arranged in an almoat circular area, and arc of different 
ages. One portion of the walls is of comparatively modem 
and superior architecture, supported by strong buttresses 
and defended by a square turret; another portion is 
very ancient and tliick, and lias been strengthened by 
oaken beams, disposed in tiers in the centre of the wall 
1 at equal distances, so as to render it firm against batter- 
I ing engines. In the north-west comer of this area is a 
I circular tower of an excellent ashlar masonry, having a 
I vault, the roof of which is plain, without ribs or centre 
! pillar. This vault is thirty feet in diameter, and the 
stairs leading to the upper apartments are channeled in 
the wall. Adjoining tlus tower were the state apart- 
nients and principal lodgings. The scenery of the neigh¬ 
bouring grounds has been well described by the author 
of a " Tour in Teesdale,” as follows;—“ When you reach 
the tengled dell at the end of the terrace, (the flatts,) 
down a small track to the rivulet, and take the 
road through a fine hanging wood, by the Tees side, to a 
small inelosurc, part of an ancient park, in the true 
cnai^ter of Shakspeare’s forest scenes, where ids outlaws 
revel and his fairies sport; keep the river, and you uill 


gain a most truly solemn and sequestered spot,completely 
closed in by wood, and undisturbed by any sound, save 
the remotely dashing water. The wild forms of the 
venerable oaks that skirt the old moss-covered wall of 
the enclosure; the noble height of the opposite hill, 
covered to the summit with lofty trees; the gla.ssy 
smoothness of tho rivor at your feet; and the scattered 
masses of rock in its channel, impress yon with delicious 
awe. Ascend the hill, and go through a ploughed field, 
along a carriage road, to a thatched holm shed in a 
little wild coppice, (in themselves a pleasing picture,) 
and you will eiyoy a most enchanting scene ; but seek 
for a small oak beyond, near a sorpentiue path, rather 
below the summit of tho hill, on the brow of the rivor, 
and you command at once a view each way. I shall not 
pretend to describe it; the pen and pencil must alike 
fail.” 

The Church of Barnard Castle need not detain ns, 
except to notice the monumental inscriptions, to tho 
memory of tlio infant children of John Rogers, A. M. 
That on tho first bom, named Jonathan, who died Nov. 
8th, 1050, runs thus 

“ Hoc peril’ll into the world, where he coidd see 
Nought nut confusion, sinne, and misery; 

'flienee scnp’il into his Sav’or’s arms; tfiiis he 
Gott heaven for fourteciie dayes’ mortality,” 

The following is to the memoiy of tho second son, 
named John, who died August 30th, 1652 :— 

“ Bles’d soule, tliy name did minde of God’.?! grace, 

Thou wns’t his gift, whose love sliew’d its tliy face; 

Jkl Hce that gave did take; in yon moiietli’s space 
Thou foimd’st in Father’s acmes a resting place.’’ 

Let ns now follow the footsteps of those who took 
I heir way' from tlic castle— 

“ tVlrile misty daw n and moon-licani jiale 
Still mingled in tlie silent dale. 

By Barnard’s bridge of stately stone 
The sontliern hank of Tecs they won ; 

Their winding path then eastward ea.sl, 

And Eglistone’.s grey ruins past.” 

The ruins of Eglistono Alibey, or Priory, arc beautifully, 
situated on the high cliffs of tlic Tees, at an angle 
formed by the little dell of Thorsgill, iit its junction 
with the river. At this spot were formerly marble 
quarries of some value ; for Lclaiid says, “ Hard under 
the cliff, by Egloston, is found, on eche side of Toso, 
very fair marble, wont to be taken up both by inarbelers 
of Bamardes Oastellc and of Egleston, and partly to 
have been wrought by them, and partly sold, ouwrought, 
to others.” Part of this abbey is still entire, and used 
as a dwelling: but the cljurch connected with it is in 
ruins, and helps to produce the picturesque scenery of j 
Rokchy. i 

“ ’Twas a fair scene! the sunbeam liiy ! 

On battled tower ami portal gray, j 

And from the grassy slope he secs | 

The Oreta flow to meet the Tees, 

Where, issuing from her darksome bed, 

She eangbt the morning’s eastern rcil, 

And through the softening vale below 
Roll’d her bright waves in rosy glow.” 

The ravine through which the Greta flows, yield); 
such a pow'crful ciiarm to tho scenery of Tees, tliat wo 
cannot forbear to describe it in the words of the gifted 
authorof “Rokeby.”. Speaking of the glen through which 
thcGrcta findsaxiossage, between Rokeby and Mortham, 
tlic former situated on the left bank of Greta, the latter 
on the right bank, about half a mile nearer to fts 
junction with the Tee,s, he says, “ The river runs with 
very great rapidity over a Ijod of solid rock, broken by 
many shelving descents, down which the stream daslios 
with great noise and impetuosity, vindicating its etymo¬ 
logy, which has been derived from the Gothic Gridan, 
to clamour. The banks partake of the same wild 
romantic oharacter, being chiefly lofty cliffs of limestone 
rock, whose grey colour contrasts ailmirahly with the 
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various trees and shrubs which find root among the 
crevices, as well ns with the hue of the ivy, which clings 
around them in profusion, and hongs down from their 
projections in long sweeping tendrils. At other points 
the rocks give place to precipitous banks of earth, 
bearing large trees, intermixed with copsewood. In 
one spot the dell, which is elsewhere very narrow, 
widens for a space, to leave room for a dark grove of 
yew trees, intermixed here and there with aged pines, 
of uncommon size. Directly opposite to this sombre 
thicket, the clifls on the other side of the Greta are tall, 
white, and fringed with all kinds of deciduous shrubs. 
The w'hole scenery of this spot is so much adapted to 
the ideas of sui)erstition, that it ha.s acquired the name 
of Blochula, from the place where tlie Swedish witches 
were supposed to hold their Sabbath. The dell, how 
ever, has superstitions of its own growth, for it is sup¬ 
posed to be haunted by a female spectre, called the 
Dobie of Mortham. The cause assigned for her appear¬ 
ance, is a lady’s having been -whilom murdered in the 
wood, in evidence of which, her blood is shown upon 
the stairs of the old tower at JMortham. But -whei hc^, 
she was slain by a jealous husband, or savage handitli, 
or by an uncle who coveted her estate, or by a I’ejected 
lover, are points upon which the traditions of Jtokeby 
do not enable us to decide. ” 

The ancient ca.stle of Ilokeby no longer gives dignity 
to this romantic scene; but we may subjoin the poct’.s 
description of the castle, on Wilfred's .approach to it by 
moonlight 

“ Now, tliroiigli t ho w ood’.s dark mazes p.ist. 

The opening lawn ho roaoliod at last, 

When, sib’cvod hy the. moonlight ray. 

The anciont Hall hofore him lay. 

Those martial torrors long wore fled, 

That frowni’d of old around its head : 

The battlemenls, the turrets grey, 

Seem’d half ahaiidoned to deony ; 

On barhioan and keep of stone 
Storn time the foeman’s work had done; 

Whore banners the invader hrared, 

The hnre-liell now anil «all-llow cr waved; 

In the rude guard-room, wliero, of yore, 

Their weary hoars the warders wore, 

Now, while the eheorfid faggots blaze, 

On the paved floor the spindle jihays : 

The flanking guns di.smoiintcd lie, 

^ The moat is ruinous and dry, 

Q'he grim porlouUis gone—.and all 
The fortress turned to peaceful hall.” 

Mortham Tower is about a quarter of a mile distant 
from Greta bridge, and still looks very picturesque, 
though now surrounded by the buildings of a farm. 
The battlements are singularly elegant in appcanince; 
being broken, at regular intervals, into different 
heights; while, at the corners of the tower, they project 
into angular turrets. At some distance from the tower 
is placed, between the trunks of two magnificent elms, 
an immense tomb of Greta or Tees marble, which is 
said to have been brought from the ruins of Eglistonc 
Priory. It is richly carved with armoury, and appears 
to have been a monument to the family of the Fitz- 
Hughs. The appearance of this tower, as approached hy 
Wilfred and Bertram at early morn, is thus sketched in 
“ Rokeby — 

“ But morning beam, and wild bird’s cidl, 

Awaked not Mortlnun’s silent haU. 

No porter, by the low-brow’d gate, 

Took, in the wonted niche, his seat; 

To tlic paved court no peasant drew. 

Waked to their toil no menial crew; 

The maiden’s carol was not heard, 

As to her morning ta.sk she fared; 

In the void olltces around. 

Rung not a hoof, h.ayed not a hound. 

Nor eager steed, with shrilling ueigh. 

Accused the lagging groom’s delay; 

L’ntrimm’d, undressed, neglected, now, 

Was alley'd walk and orchard lougli; 


All spoke the master’s absent care, 

All spoke neglect and disrepair. 

South of the rate an arrow-ftight. 

Two mighty ^s their limbs unite, 

As if a canopy to spread. 

O'er tbe lone dwelhug of the dead; 

For their huge bouglis in arches bent, 

Above a massive monument, 

Carved o’er in ancient Gotliic-wise, 

Witli many a scutcheon and device: 

There, spent with toil, and sunk in gloom, 

Bertram stood pondering by the tomb.” 

Prom Barnard Castle tbe course of the Toes is tolera¬ 
bly direct, until it reaches the neighbourhood of Dar¬ 
lington ; but it is still full of picturesque beauties. The 
parish of Qainford, including its dependent chapol- 
ries, stretches nearly eighteen miles along the Tees, and 
presents rich and pleasing scenery. The village of 
Gainford stands in the middle of the river-vale, sur¬ 
rounded, on the Durham side, by fertile meadows and 
well-w'ooded enclosures, sloping gently to the Tees. 
The grounds on the Yorkshire side rise rapidly, 
crowned and skirted by scattered woods. About a mile 
from Gainford is Bnow-Hall, one of the loveliest spots in 
the vale, situated on swiftly-rising ground, with ricli 
pasturage in front, and bounded by a sweep of the Tees. 
The surrounding grounds are very picture.squc, being 
richly sprinkled ■\rith hedgerow's of lofty ash, and oak, 
and elm, and with a luxuriant growth of native holly. 
Further ou arc the house and grounds of Hehiby, the 
latter covered with beautiful forest trees, and falling 
rapidly to the river. There is a thick undcrgrow'lh of 
thorn, and holly, and hazel, and from the lower portion of 
the wood, a small sparkling stream issues forth, to pour its 
waters into the Tees. Ou the Durham side is the parLsh 
of Winston. Winston itself is a small village, of one 
street, on a high ridge close to the Tecs, and surrounded 
with the softest and most lovely scenery. A fine bridge 
of ouc arch crosses the river immediately below' the 
village. 'Pbe I’arsonagc commands one of the richc.st 
and most beautiful views on I,he Tees. “ The river 
washes tiic foot of the steep wooded bank, and forms a 
long silvery canal, till it is lost among the woods and 
dills of tielaby and Gainford.” Surtees, the historian 
of Durham, describing this lovely spot, gives, iu a note, 
the remark, that a rector of Winston should never 
make an ofl'er of marriage to a lady w'ho has seen this 
enchanting spot, becan.se he could never he sure that 
.she did not maiTV the situation. He adds, “Wore I 
counsellor to the Bishop of Durham, the rector of Win¬ 
ston, without derogating from qualities es,sentially 
cleriioil, .should alway.s be a gentleman of somewhat 
elegant and delicate mind, capable of valuing the 
beauties of wood and W'ater, and deriving from the very 
possession of such a spot a gentle and honourable foelin.g 
of content and independence.” 

Next to Winston comes the parish of Whorlton, whose 
pretty village of that name occupies a level plot near 
the brink of the river clift's, which are abrupt, and shaggy 
with native wood, and interrupted by projecting masses 
of rock. This village commands an extended view over 
Yorkshire. Thorp-ou-Tees, surrounded by rich level 
pastures, is in front; to the south, and in the depth of the 
vale, stands the manor house, church, and parsonage of 
WyclifFe, warm and sequestered on the water’s edge. 
Westward the view ranges over the dusky romantic 
w'oods of Mortham and Kokeby. 

During this part of its course, the Tees receives from 
its left bank the waters of a river called Staindrop Beck, 
which is ten or twelve miles long, and flows through 
liaby Bark and past the town of Staindrop, receiving 
the waters of the Forth or Sut Beck. 

The next point of interest on the Tees is Hurworth, 
a beautiful village scattered along a steep bank above 
the Toes On the Durham side, and commanding a rich 
though bounded landscape to the south, where a wide 
and fertile plain is washed by the river, and the sudden 
rise of the Yorkshire hills closes in the prospect. The 
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cliurch of this village stands immediately on the brink 
of the river bank. At Hurworth lived and died the 
groat and self-taught mathematician, William Emerson, 
for many years an unknown contributor to the Ladies’ 
Diary under the signature " Meronea,” until a transposi¬ 
tion of the letters disclosed his name. 

One mile to the east of Hurworth is the village of 
T resham, close upon the Tees, and near a broad safe 
ford. “ Prom Hurworth to Tresham,” says Surtees, “ the 
river twice forms a broad silvery canal; then shooting 
swiftly southwards, sweeps round the soft green plain of 
Lockton, and turning again to the. north, washes the 
quiet fields and wooded banks of Dinsdalo, and once 
more making a deep reach beneath the village of 
Middleton, glides softly aw'ay past Middleton-hail to 
Worsall ford. ♦ * No fairer spot could attract the Nor¬ 
man soldier, and nowhere were his descendants more 
likely to transmit their possessions in deep hereditary 
peace. The knights of the Tees might mingle in the 
border warfare; but the bugle horn of an assailant 
would seldom startle the inmates of their quiet halls. 
The sale of the estates to wealthy families already po.s- 
sessed of hereditary seats, has occasioned, within the 
last century, the desertion of these ancient halls and 
quiet fields, which now breathe a spirit of yet deeper 
retirement.” 

Describing the above district, Michael Drayton writes 
thus:— 

[Tees loquitur^ 

“ Then do I bid adieu 

To Bernard’s hattelled towers, and seriously pursue 
My course to Neptune’s court; but us forthright I runne, 

Tlic Skern, a duiiity nymph, saluting Darlington, 

Comes in to give me ayd, .md heiug proud and ranlte. 

Sill! clmiic’d to looke aside, andspielli near tier liaiike, 

(That from their loathsome hrimms do hreallic a sulpheroiis sweat) 
Hell-kettles rightly cald, that willi the very sight. 

This water-uyiiipli, my Skerne, is put in such alfright. 

That with unusual speed she oulicr course dolli haste. 

And raslily ruiiues licrselfe into my widened waste. 

The waters of the river Skernc fall into the Tees near 
Darlington. The poet fancifully ascribes the accele¬ 
rated speed of the watcr.s, which is observable near 
Darlington, to the fright of the Skernc at observing a 
natural phenomenon well known to the inhabitants of 
that neighbourhood. 

Between Darlington and the Tecs there arc four 
round pools, popularly called The three 

largest, which are near each other, are nearly one 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter, and in depth, 
nineteen, seventeen, and fourteen feet respectively. 
The fourth, which is at some distance, is only twenty- 
eight feet across, and five or six deep. In all of them 
the water stands to the brim, and is quite cold, but im¬ 
pregnated with sulphur, curdling with milk, and refusing 
to mix with soap. It was once supposed that there 
was a subterraneous communication between these pit.s 
and the river Tees; but, as the water in the pools is 
never affected by any floods or variations of that river, 
the conjecture seems to be without foundation. Darling¬ 
ton stands in a rich and fertile country, and is a place of 
considerable trade. 

Adjoining the parish of Darlington is that of Cons- 
cliff'o. High Consclifie stands on the brink of a long 
stretch of limestone rooks, which have been wrought and 
quarried to the very walls of the houses. The church 
with its cemeteiy is almost insulated by these deep 
workings, and its tower and spire are seen from a 
distance rising over perpendicular cliffs which glitter in 
the sun “ like the white walls of some giant fortress.” 

The Tees does not receive any considerable atlluent 
after the Skerne, except the Leven from Yorkshire, 
which falls into the Tees below Yann. 

Hitherto, the banks of the Tees have exhibited the 
most picturesque features, especially on account of the 
Wcky nature by which they are often characterised. 
But towards Yarm they become flat and low: so much 
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so, indeed, that the town is subject to destructive floods, 
which check its prosperity. Yann is a parish and 
market town in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
town is seated on a low peninsula, nearly surrounded 
by the Toes. The river is crossed by a bridge of five 
arches, built in 1400, by Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of 
Durh.am. 

If the Tees, as it approaehes Yarm, has lost much of 
its romantic eluiractcr, it h.-is the compensating quality 
of usefulness. The influence of the tides may here bo 
penmived, and the navig-.itlon, by means of barges, is 
briskly carried on. But larger vessels find difficulty in 
asceniiing beyond Stockton, on account of two rocks in 
different parts of tliu stream, which greatly oppose 
their progress. In its course to Stockton (which is four 
miles from Yann, on the opposite bank), the Tees spreads 
itself forth into a broad and important river, until it at 
leugUi becomes a tine harbour for shipping. 

Htockton upon Tees is situated near the confluence of 
the q'ces with the Oornian Ocean. At Stockton there 
was anciently a castle, or strong moated mansion, the 
residence of the Bishops of Durham, the moat of which 
4S yet visible on three sides of the site, the river pro¬ 
tecting the other side. No remain.s of the building are 
now standing, cxcci)t an original buttress, which lately 
supported some fiirui buildings occupying the site. 

During the civil wars this castle was a place .of some 
importance, and was, for a considerai)1o time, a place of 
g.arrison for the king’s forces. At length in 161(1 it was 
resolved b.y the parliament “ that Stockton Uastle be 
made untenable, and the garrison disgarrisoned and 
again, in 1647 the decree was coufirmed thu.s,—“ llcsol ved, 
that till! house iloth concur with the Lords, that the works 
aliout Stockton Castle made sitlioncc these troubles, be 
slightoil and dismantled, and the garrison disgarri-soned." 
'Thus .Stockton Castle did not fall a sacrifice to the 
ravages of time, but to the distracted state of the 
kingdoiii. It full into the possession of private indi¬ 
viduals, who demolished it for the sake of the materials, 
Sevei iil stone houses still existing in Stockton werel)uilt 
of those materials. 

The manor of Stockton eonstituteil a portion of the 
see of Durhiim, as early as tlie Roman conquest. At 
the Reformation, however, Stockton itself was a village 
so despicable, that “ the best liou.se in it could scarcely 
boast anything butter than clay walls and a thatched 
roof.” Camden, writing in (ho lime of Queen Elimbeth, 
entirely overlooks this town, altliough he gives a par¬ 
ticular account of the river Tees. “ Be 3 ond Darlington," 
he says, “ Tees hath no towne-s of any great account 
standing upon it, but, gliding along the skirlcs of green 
field.s and by eonntiy villages, winding in and out as 
he iiasseth, at length dischargctli himself at a large 
mouth into the ocean, whcivee the bsise and botham of 
(he triangle towards the sea beginnetli.” Stockton was 
tboii in a state of such total deeiensiwnas to be unworthy 
of notice, or it would not have been thus slighted by 
our autlientic historian. Gradually, however, this town 
recovered its former prosperity, and advanced in com¬ 
mercial activity. Its prosperity was long checked by 
the dLlHcultics connected with the navigation of the 
'Tees, chiefly occasioned by tlie bend or winding of the 
river l>etween two points, called Page’s Point and 
J’ortwrack. Although the neck of the peninsula w.as 
oidy 120 yards aeros.s, the shore measured more than 
two miles. I(. had often been proposed to make a canal 
or cut through this peninsula, and at length it was 
carried into execution, to the manifest advantage of the 
town. This spirited act led to others, so that, at this 
time, the internal as well as the coastii^ communication 
with this port, is brought to great perfection. 

Stockton itself is a neat and handsome town, stretch¬ 
ing with an easy curve along the southern bank of the 
Tees. Over the river is a fine bridge of five arches, the 
central arch having a span of 72 feet. The town is 
situated on elevated ground, and, therefore, escapes 
injury at the rising of the waters of the Tees, from 
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vbieh the opposite low shores of Yorkshire swfier so 
much. Our river has now entirely lost its wild and 
romantic character, no longer rushing over beds of rock, 
and forming innumerable cascades, or sending its deep 
and rapid waters in narrow but romantic channels: it 
now runs brimming through soft level lands, between 
low even shores, until, near the sea, it expands into a 
broad estuary three miles across. The mouth of this 
estuaiy is contracted by a tongue of land called Seaton 
Snook, whence a bar of sand extends to the Cleveland 
coast. During the spring tides, from ten to twelve feet 
of water is the depth on the bar at low water, and from 
twenty-six to twenty-eight at high water, while in the 
neap tides the depth is twelve feet at low water, and 
twenty-two at high water. The bay of the Tecs affords 
convenient shelter for shipping in boisterous weather. 

Having thus brought our river to the ttflanination of 
its course, it is time to notice its internal riches. These 
consist of excellent fish, i. e., salmon, flounders, cols, 
smelts or sparlings, &c. The principal fishery in the 
river is that of salmon, which fish may be taken from 
the 22d of November to the 12th of August; though it 
is seldom attempted to be caught till April. The mode 
employed in this river is to take the fish with the large 
drag-net, which is used by all the fishermen till you 
come to the salmon-lock at Dinsdale. There is a groat 
decrease in the quantity of salmon in this and other 
rivers of the North. The extension of lead mines, and 
the impregnated water issuing from thence, have been 
assigned as the probable cause of this. Salmon go up to 
spawn, as far as Barnard Castle, which is thirty miles 
above Dinsdale, and sovcral miles above it, where the 
fishing ground begins. In April or May, after having- 
had the advantage of feeding in the sc.a, the salmon 
begin to be rich and fat, and to a.scend the rivers, and 
continue to do so all the summer. This is, therefore, 
the season for commencing operations. Salmon fi.sheries 
ai-e let as private property in different parts of the river, 
as at Egglescliffe, near Stockton, at Yarm, Din-sdale, <kc., 
a rent per boat being paid at each station. 

Near the mouth of the Tees there is a fishery for 
cockles, which are gathered on ridges of sand left drj-, at 
the ebb tide, near the middle of the stream. From 
hence many bushels of cockles arc sent almost daily to 
Newcastle, York, Leeds, and other places. Shrimps arc 
also taken on the shores of the Tees, by means of small 
hand-nets fixed upon a long pole. Large shoals of por¬ 
poises frequent the sand banks at the Tees’ mouth, and 
are thought to be very injurious to the salmon and 
other fish. 

The wild and romantic scenery of Tees sometimes 
tempts the visits of rare birds, while its secluded banks 
shelter a number of interesting plants. The golden 
eagle, and the rough-legged falcon, or buzzard, have 
been shot here. The Bohemian chatterer, the cross¬ 
bill, the grey phalaropc, and other rare birds, are 
occasionally seen. Near the mouth of the river the 
yellow-horned poppy, the sea pearl-wort, the purple 
mountain milk veten, and the bloody cranebill, are to 
be seen. The autumnal gentipn, the bird’s-eye prim¬ 
rose, the red flowered oxslip, the greater and lesser 
butterfly orchis, the frog orchis, the flowering rush, and 
numerous other floral beauties, also adorn the banks of 
this river. 


THE HEARTH CRICKET. 

Sounds inharmouious in themselves and harsh. 

Yet, heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their .sake. 

COWPER. 

Do we not find in the above lines the reason why the 
song of the cricket is to many persons so pleasant and 
enlivening! That song has been heard by their own 
fireside, in the happy season of their youth, and it calls 
up sweet remembrances of by-gone days, true-hearted 


friends, and innocent delights. It is connected .with 
the sacred name of Home, and therefore speaks of peace, 
love, and enjoyment. That song was a song of wonder 
to them in their childish days. It came_ from a 
mysterious being, always hiding from their sight, and 
eluding their strictest search. It seemed now here, now 
there, beneath their feet, close at their ear, or ringing 
from the very centre of the glowing hearth. It was 
at times a strange, almost supernatural sound; for, 
in the stillness of night, when tho lone watcher sat 
waiting the return of absent friends, or when the 
alarmed family were listening to the awful beating;s of 
tho tempest, then did it rise with unwonted energy, 
thrilling on the ear, and paining the sense by its 
monotonous acuteness. Yet with all its shrillness it 
was a sound of comfort; it relieved the feeling of lone- 
line.ss, and breathed, like the tickings of tho old clock, 
the notes of sympathy and companionship. 

“ Sounds,” says Gilbert White, “ do not always give 
us pleasure according to their sweetness or melody; nor 
do harsh sounds always displease. We are more apt 
to be captivated or disgusted with the associations 
which they produce, than with the notes themselves. 
Thus the shrilling of the field-cricket, though sharp and 
stridulous, yet marvellously delights some hearers, 
filling their minds with a train of summer ideas, of 
everything that is rural, verdurous, and joyous.” And 
thus, we may add, does the song of the hearth-cricket, 
through the mere effect of association, give abundant 
pleasure to others, recalling to their minds the fire-side 
enjoyments aud home-bom happiness of their youth. 

“ Around in syinpatlietic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries, 

The cricket cliirrups on the earth. 

The crackling faggot flics.” 

This insect, so much oftener heard than seen, is of a 
pale yellow or clay-colour, mixed with brown. In shape 
it resembles a grasshopper, and is provided with wings, 
which are generally carried in a horizontal position 
beneath the wing-cases, and only appear to bo used 
for flight on i-are occasions. The legs are long and 
ileudcr, formed for running or leaping, and the female 
ss pro,Tided with an ovipositor, or instrument for deposit¬ 
ing her eggs. Although the wings arc not much employed 
in flying, those of tho male insect are put to a remark¬ 
able use, for they are in fact the means by which 
it produces its peculiar sound. According to some 
naturalists, there is on the wing-cases a small circular 
space covered with a shining membrane, which acts as 
the parchment of a tambourine or drum. Against this 
drum the insect works its wings with such rapid and 
incessant strokes as to produce the sound which we 
commonly call its song, or chirpings. Others attribute 
the sound to tho grating of the wing-cases against 
each other, the under parts being famished with strong 
nervures or strings, which produce tho vibrations in tho 
membrane. The females are not provided with so 
perfect an apparatus, and therefore remain silent. On 
this account the crickets have been playfully described 
as a happy race undisturbed by female volubility. It 
has been said of the cicadas, or tree-crickets, 

“ Happy the cicadas’ lives. 

Since they all have voiceless wives.” 

The abode of tho hearth-cricket is frequently in new 
houses, where the mortar is soft enough to allow of its 
burrowing in it. But it is not confined to such situa¬ 
tions. Any warm and sheltered nook, either near an 
oven, or in the brickwork of a fire-place, may be chosen 
by it. Its food is various, but is generally understood 
to be the emmbs and sweepings of the hearth, including 
also salt, yeast, broth, milk, and almost any liquid. 
White has notieod that where these insects are very 
numerous, they are often found drowned in pans of 
milk or water, to which their thirsty nature has driven 
them. Inliabiting a very hot place, and thus being 
always, os it were, in a torrid zone, they naturally seek 
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after moisture, and have even been tnovm to gnaw holes 
in wet woollen stockings and aprons that were hung 
before the fire. All these depredations are committed 
in the night, for the hearth-cricket is a nocturnal insect, 
and does not come forth to feed until after dusk. It is 
not often that crickets abound so much as to be de¬ 
cidedly mischievous; but there have been cases where 
they have grown to be a most annnoying pest in families, 
being, like Pharaoh’s plague of fro^, “in their bed¬ 
chambers, and upon their beds, and in their ovens, and 
in their kneading troughs." (Exod. viii. 3.) In such 
extreme cases there are two methods of getting rid of 
the evil: gunpowder may be placed and exploded in 
the crevices of the fireplace, or (which is the safer plan) 
bottles of beer may be set in their haunts, and the 
crickets will creep into them and be destroyed in the 
same manner as wasps. 

These insects appear to have their likings and dis- 
likings for particular spots, for, while on some hearths 
they become so numerous as to be disagreeable, on others 
they can never be persuaded to take up their abode. 
Rennie introduced crickets repeatedly into two dificrent 
houses, but could not prevail on them to stay. 

The note of this insect is not unsuited to contem¬ 
plation. Thus Milton introduces it in his II Peuseroso: 

“ Where glowing embers tlirougli the room 
Teach liglit to counterfeit a glooni, 

Par from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth.” 

Scaliger also delighted in the song of crickets, and 
was accustomed to keep some of these insects in a bo.v 
in his study. The Spanish peasantry liavc a similar 
fancy for this shrill music, and, therefore, keep crickets 
in little cages, which they hang by the fireside. 

it has been surmised that crickets are ambitious of 
raising their voices above all other sounds, and tliat, 
when disappointed in this attempt, they will desert their 
habitation; like many other noisy persons, they like to 
hear nobody louder than themselves. To strengthen 
this idea, a stoiy is told of a woman who greatly disliked 
crickets, and who, having often tried in vain to banish 
or silence them, at length succeeded by.accident. 
Haring one day invited several guests to her house, to 
celebrate a wedding, she procured musicians, with loud 
instruments, among which w'cre a di'um and tnimpet. 
The noise thus made for the entertainment of her com¬ 
pany was so much greater than the crickets bad been 
used to or could imitate, that they instantly took to 
flight, and were never afterwards heard in the house. 

While many insects appear only for a season, flutter 
awhile in the sunshine, and then die oflj or fall into a 
state of torpor, the cricket, living in a tolerably equal 
atmosphere of warmth, is as merry at Christmas os at 
Midsummer, and cheers with its shrill voice the solitary 
hours of the housewife. It is not to be wondered at, 
that a few lingering superstitions are still connected 
with this insect; that its sudden appearance or disap¬ 
pearance, its shrillness of song, or its unwonted silence, 
should be looked upon as prognostics of good or bad 
luck to the household. But as the very same circum¬ 
stance which is esteemed lucky by one person is looked 
upon as unlucky by another, the hearth-cricket is thus 
cleared of all mischievous influences, and can lay claim 
to no other charm than that of enlivening the winter’s 
“^Hh, pving a voice to the solitary chamber, or 
chiming in merrily with the happy sounds of Christmas, 
and the glad festivities of the owning year. 

A Latin ode to the cricket, by Vincent Bourne, has 
been thus admirably translated by the poet Cowper:— 

“ Little inmate, full of mirth. 

Chirping on my kitchen hearth; 

Wheresoe’er be thine abode. 

Always harbinger of good. 

Pay me for thy warm retreat, 

With a song more soft and sweet; 

In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as l,cau give. 


*' Thus thy praise sliall be expressed, 
InoiFcnsive, welcome raest t 
While the rat is: on the scout. 

And the mouse with ctirions snout. 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and ^il the best; 
Frisking thus before the Are, 

Tliou hast all thy heart’s desire. 

“ Though in voice and shape they be 
Form’d as if akin to thee. 

Thou snrpasscst, happier far, 

Happiest grasshoppers that are; 
'I'heirs is hut a summer’s song. 

Thine ondarcs tl\c winter long, 
TJnimpair’d, and shrill, and clear. 
Melody throughout the year. 

“ Jjfeither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play; 

Sing, then—and extend thy span 
Far toyond tlic dnto of man. 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent. 

Lives not, aged thougli ho he, 

Half a span, compared with thee.” 


THE YOUNG ESQUIRE; 

OB, rniVATB EDTOATIOX. 

"You Ugly black man; in your armour, you shall 
be beaten! and this is a naughty picture that I 
don’t like, so it shall be well flogged! ” said little 
Charles Shirley, who had dragged a book of prints 
to the drawing-room floor, and, chiefly to try the 
powers of his new whip, was testifjying his dis¬ 
approbation of some of them, by inflicting the 
punishment to which he had sentenced them. 

“ Dear child," exclaimed a lady from the other 
end of the room, aroused by the noise from the 
reverie in which she had been embroidering the 
rosebud on her delicate slipper, “surely you are 
not allowed to destroy those beautiful prints?" 
The boy raised his large dark eyes to the speaker, 
with the “mild surprise” of offended dignity; he 
condescended to no other reply: he seemed already 
to feel, “ I am lord of all I survey, and all things 
are lawful to me.” The lady smiled as she looked 
on the hauteur of the lovely face, and with a mo¬ 
mentary elevation of the eyebrows, she thought, 
“ How beautiful he is! how cruel to ruin him by 
tliis weak and selfish fondness! ’’ but, being a 
guest, she felt she had no authority to inter¬ 
fere, so she resumed her work. “We are going to 
send him to school, shortly,” said Colonel Shirley, 
his father, who had witnessed the scene, and partly 
read the lady’s thoughts ; “ he ought to have gone 
last year, but one naturally puts off an evil day.” 
It was natural to Colonel Shirley to do so, for he 
was a great lover of present ease; he might have 
adopted Lord Falkland’s words as his motto, 
“Peace, peace, give me peace,” and he weighed 
not the price paid for this present blessing. He 
knew that the mention of a public school would 
put his lady out of spirits for the whole day, and 
that was extremely unpleasant. Mrs. Shirley was 
a very pretty, but a very weak woman; her parents 
doated upon her beauty; and her father, being him¬ 
self an ignorant man, laid down as a principle on 
which his daughters were to be educated, that 
learning was quite useless to women. “ Nothing ia 
so bad,” said he, “as a bine stocking; let the^rls 
learn dancing, drawing, and singing, if you will, 
that is quite sufficient.” These accomplishments 
being taught, it was thought ttiat enough had 
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been done; and ber father congratulated him- 
Belf greatly on his wisdom, when he found, that, at 
the nrst ball at which the fair girl made her appear¬ 
ance, she had won, by her graceful wanderings 
through the mazes of the dance, the affections of 
Colonel Shirley, a man of comfortable possessions 
and highly respectable family. 

Mrs. Shirley’s time, after her marriage, was spent 
principally at Bemerton House; here a succession 
of guests nelped her to while away her youth. As 
she felt herself under-educated, she preferred, as 
companions, those who were rather beneath herseli 
in station; with them she felt she had a right to 
take things easily. She had not been accustomed 
to mental exertion, and it annoyed her to find any 
thing of the kind necessary. She entertained a 
strong partiality for her eldest boy; and the ladies, 
who were proud of visiting Bemerton periodically, 
declared him to be the most lovely child they ever 
saw. “ O, the tender blue of those large loving 
eyes! ” exclaimed a sentimental young lady, in a 
high state of rapture; “ how like you is that dear 
child! surely you will never part with him! ” “ Not 
to go to a public school, certauily, ” answered the 
mother. She had, in fact, imbibed, from her female 
acquaintance and others possessing not much ex¬ 
perimental knowledge, a strong prejudice against 
boys’ schools, and a settled determination, if pos¬ 
sible, to guard her precious Charlie from the 
dread persecutions and allliclions which she felt 
convinced he would there encounter. Whenever 
her husband alluded to the (to her) most painful 
subject, educjitioii, she had some heart-rending 
anecdote to relate. “ Don’t you recollect, my dear, 
what occurred at that horrible place, Eton'/ Miss 
Mary Shivers mentioned it the other day; it hap¬ 
pened to a relation of hers. She says that dear 
interesting delicate boy, her cousin, was most 
shamefully persecuted by some great domineering 
boy; this savage tyrant had formed a oouspiracy 
for roasting the dear little creature alive, but, for¬ 
tunately, the tutors discovered the plot, and its 
execution was thus accidentally prevented. Several 
times he was dragged through a pond ; and it was 
found that he and another little boy were in the 
doily habit of crying over their sorrows in a long 
passage, and that they had determined to kill them¬ 
selves if’ they were not removed. And then, you 
know, how' cruel they were to poor little Donkin; 
he had written a most affectionate letter to his 
aunt’s gamekeeper, begging to be remembered to 
me, and to his sisters, and to old Sibsop, the house¬ 
keeper, because she made him some cakes, and this 
letter fell into the hands of some of the young 
savages there, and they ridiculed and tormented the 
poor child so that he was afraid to show his face: 
I understand now they annoy him by calling him 
‘ Old Sibsop,’ a name which f dare say he will retain 
through life.” Colonel Shirley smiled at these 
touching tales, but he put off the decisive, and, 
to his wife, painful step, and allowed her prejudices 
to be left to live a little longer; for he felt that to era¬ 
dicate them would be difficult, and to oppbse them, 
unpleasant. Thus Midsummer followed Christmas, 
and Christmas succeeded Midsummer, and still no 
plan was formed for the education of the heir. In 
the meantime, Mrs. Shirley had selected a go¬ 
verness, a veteran in the service, for she had guided 
the infant studies of the lady herself, and, being 
learned, had instilled hie, hac, hoc, into the brains ol 
her brother, when as yet “ breeches were not.” To 


Miss Stammerword Mrs. Shirley communicated her 
fears and anxieties, and that excellent creature 
testified the warmth of her friendship by offering 
her services at an excellent salary; and shortly, to 
prevent mischief, as Mrs. Shirley said, she w as esta¬ 
blished at Bemerton. This arrangement, though 
it brought repose to the lady of the house, was any 
thing but satisfactory to young Master Charlie, 
who had too long roamed unrestrained among foot¬ 
men, gamekeepers, and gardeners, easily to he 
tamed to the yoke: these good friends of his, sup¬ 
posing his influence all powerful at head quarters, 
took care to allow him to indulge every folly, and 
gratify every whim; and, as soon as he could lisp 
the words, the infant ruler was dignified with the 
title of “ the young squire.’’ “ And pi-ay who arc 
you ? ” said a friend of Colonel Shirley’s, as he hap¬ 
pened to encounter the boy for the first time on the 
lawn. “ I am the young squire,” said the child, 
blushing indignantly at wliat he thought an incre¬ 
dulous smile; ” gardener says I am, and so 1 am! 
you must not laugh at me.” Miss Stammerword 
soon discovered, tliat a silken cord was the only one 
she could with safety to herself use, in her feeble 
efforts to train the little wild one. A very little dis¬ 
cipline produced loud roaring, for the boy knew 
that “spirits from the vasty deep ” w'cre to be so in¬ 
voked to his assistance. The guardian mother sat 
in her adjoining boudoir; she would appear at the 
door, beg to know what crime the child had coni- 
niiltod, and why he was so wretchedly tmhapjjv, 
which he never used to be when she taught liiiu; 
beg ho might not be over-worked, for she hud 
observed huu looking very ])ale for the last two or 
three daj's; suggest the j)ropricty of using more 
amusing books ; however, she said, the Latin gram¬ 
mar must be taught, as the colonel wished it, but 
she hoped Miss Stammerword would not expect too 
much froqv so young a child. “ N ow', darling, do be 
good, there’s a love; you hear what your mamma 
says, you must learn your Latin: try if you cannot 
do so by repenting it after me; come, hoc opus, a 
work.” “ Hocus, pocus, at w ork,” said the boy, as 
he commenced an attack on the plum-cake Mrs. 
Sliirlcy had placed in his hands. Colonel Shirley 
found this mild rule inefficient, and resolved to try 
some new plan, as the hoy was becoming quite a 
nuisance to the whole household. Wigram tlic 
gardener was defied; in vain did he endeavour to 
secure the blushing treasures which were the pride 
of his heart from the depredations ol’Master Charlie 
mid his companions. Walls were easily scaled, the 
garden robbed of its purple glories, and the lofty 
height regained by the spoiler, w'ho, dancing along 
in fearless glee, would challenge “ monkey-face ” to 
catch him if he could. This epithet brought the ini- 
potqpt rage of the old man to its pitch, for he w'as no¬ 
toriously like a monkey, but he dared not compbiio- 
'I’he butler was to stand by and see his wine glasses 
“ squalled at,” — dozens were destroyed before 
he opened his lips; at last his fortitude gave 
way; “ them handsome cutglass wine glasses” 
to be thus doomed to perdition !—it was too much 
for his affectionate heart, he resolved to go to 
master; yet he paused and considered his words, 
for he was a wise man; and, after mature delibera¬ 
tion, he thus opened the matter: “ Master Charles, 
sir, how he does grow', sir, to be sure! he is such a 
lively young gentleman, sir, I never saw the like- 
ho comes into my pantry and breaks all those 
beautiful cut-glass wine glasses, sir!—He is such a 
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good-natured lively young gentleman, sir! ” “ And 
you are a great fool for allowing him to do it, sir," 
said the master!—^but he felt that he was unjust, 
and, as the annoyance subsided, he added, Master 
Charles is going to have a tutor." 

Mr. Henley, the tutor engaged by the colonel, 
had shown some taste for literature in his youth, 
but the heavy routine of his dull life, the want of 
sympathy, and the thoughtless insults of those who 
thought themselves of the blessed few who are 
burn to consume the fruits of the eafth, had ap¬ 
parently preyed upon him, and destroyed the 
elasticity of his mind; he had dwindled off to a 
sort of literary quack; he got up passages to bring 
out and make useful; notorious lines from Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil, he had ever at his fingers’ ends; 
lie thought himself a poetical genius, and rather 
like I.ord Byron, so he made rntyestic faces, “ h.alf 
savage, half soft:” he thought the drudgery of 
learning altogether beneath him, and had a 
presentiment that eventually he should be a 
great man; but, if this feeling had been analysed, it 
might perhaps be found rather to consist of a latent 
notion that it would be a good plan to marry a rich 
wife, if an opportunity should present itself. His 
joys were to walk in the long avenues, with Scott 
or some other poet in his hand; he was fond of a 
cigar, in a quiet way; he played the flute, and 
thought himself consumptive; and he took snuff 
for the benefit of his health. The powers delegated 
to this person were limited; for instance, he w'as 
constantly entreated not to allow Charlie to over¬ 
exert his mind; if anything went wrong, Mrs. 
Shirley never spoke to him at dinner: he saw 
bis way, and took care not to allow his pupil to 
lead too hard a life. One daj'^, wliile re.ading, this 
altercation took place : such were common: “ 1 will 
thank you, Charles, not to place your heels on the 
bobs of my grate, while you are studying with me." 
“ Why, sir! what harm can it do ? My mother 
wishes me to place my heels wherever I uke; this 
is a convenient posture, for I can see my book 
without the trouble of holding it up.” “ Go on, 
sir,” said the easy Mr. Henley. Charles proceeded 
with his Virgil— 

Terrentur vIbu nubito cunctique relict ik 

Coiisurgunt meiiais— 

“Have you seen the grey poney the coachman 
brought lor me to look at? it goes like the wind, 
Mr. Henley. I do hope papa will buy it.” “ Go 
on with your Virgil, sir,” said the tutor, “we will 
see the poney presently.” 

About this time Charles lost his father. Colonel 
Shirley caught cold on his way to attend a magis¬ 
trates’ meeting, his illness turned to pleurisy, and in 
a few days he was dead. He was not aware of his 
own danger, and his death .being thus sudden he 
had laid down no plan as to the management of his 
son; and as Mrs. Shirley continued to be satisfied 
with Mr. Henley, no alteration took place. Charles, 
however, thought his tutor rather a bore; in truth, 
he failed in bringing forward the “ amenities of 
literature: ” his own sensibility seemed to be worn 
away, and he made no attempt to interest his pupil, 
oo that the marker moved on, and authors were 
read, he was satisfied: their beauties were hidden 
to him, for he felt them not. Charles soon grew 
tired of Mr. Henley’s “ scientific conversations,” re¬ 
served for the drawing-room; he heard him, indeed, 
spouting Pope to the ladies, but he saw through the 
affectation, and, like a thorough protestant, owned 
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not the supremacy; nor did he enjoy the two or 
three passages from Milton which w^ere constantly 
reproduced; he thought that, if the poet was really 
so great, it was wonderful Mr. Henley nevpr read 
more of him. Nothing disgusts children more than 
the dishonesty of afiectation. Charles grew sick of 
Mr. Henley and his quotations, and sought recre¬ 
ation in the only form in which it presented itself^ 
namely, in the sports of the field. 

'Ihe county allbrdcd these in perfection: there 
were several good packs of bounds, and, among 
others, one kept by a Mr. Niger, the Shirleys’ 
nearest neighbour: be was a country squire, who 
understood sporting in all its branches. Probably 
he had heard the saying, that an uudenstanding' 
employed on many things profits not; he had given 
up his attention to one thing, and had mastered it. 
He was an vuierring judge of n hor.sf. AVoe to the 
partridges that fluttered before him! they foil to rise 
no more. He had received the last sigh of many a 
vanquislu'.d stag, when no others were by; and lie 
bad pressed the llect racer over the smooth turf, and 
reached tlie goal amid the shouts of his triumpliaut 
friends. He was fond of tlie society of young peo¬ 
ple, and had often endeavoured to persuade Charles 
and Mr. Henley to join his parties. “ Mr. Henley, 
you are always at your book; I susjjeet yini are 
going to write something very good, and make your 
fortune. Well, there is no accounting for taste. I 
never understood that sort of Iking. 1 low I worked 
iny tutor! poor fellow, poor fellow, he is dead now! 
7'on dapaviei bomenoit ,—this abominable lumsqnse, 
so I construed it. Ha! ha! ha!” With this person 
Charles soon formed a league of friendship; he 
thought be w'as a goodnatured honest fellow, and 
would do very well to ride about with; and tinder his 
tuition Charles’s knowledge of. and love for horses 
and dogs daily increased. Mr. Niger’s only son 
was just going to Oxl'ord, and, as the university was 
consequently often talked of by them, Charles 
took a fancy to go there himself; more c.specially 
as “ old Niger,” as be called his new iiiend, W'onld lie 
his companion. He determined to cram to matri¬ 
culation pitch, w liich, being naturally clever, he 
contrived to do, in spite of his disadvantages : he 
followed the example of his friend, tvho, having 
determined not to be one of the reading block- 
]icad.s, had selected a college whose rules were com¬ 
paratively not oppressive. 

Oxford, however, upon the trial, did not suit Mr. 
Niger; for it scarcely afforded sufficient sporting 
to keep him amu.scd. Occasionally, certainly, they 
got a run with the Duke of Bcauiort’s hounds, and 
this was all very well; but, to fill up the time, he 
indulged liis passion I'or the chase by a run ivitb the 
bull dogs. He contrived to keep a couple of 
terriers; at least, he kept one and Shirley the other. 
These dogs, in seasons of danger, were concealed in 
drawers, or allowed to slumber on the couches of 
their birds. Young Niger always maintiined the 
superiority of his terrier, and, in the excitement of 
a wine party, offered to prove it; for this purpose, 
a black cat was to be baited in his rooms. The 
contest took place; but, as this recreation did not 
happen to coincide with tJie prejudices of the bead 
of the college, Mr. Shirley and Mr. Niger suddenly 
found their tether lengthened; they were allowed 
quietly to depart to the country, in the middle of 
term. 

Charles, when he reflected on what had passed, was 
ashamed of his own folly, and would have roused 
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himself to redeem his wasted time, and to cultivate 
the talents lie possessed; but Niger was his only 
friend,—he ridiculed his regrets, and persuaded him 
to spend the autumn at his father’s, where he expected 
“some capital fellows,” and a very good season. 
He said, “You have never been to a public school, 
you know, and you will find it very hard work to 
get decently through Oxford; you will most likely 
be plucked for your great go, because you have 
had no time for reading; so come with me, 
there’s a good fellow, throw care away, and take 
my example, and think no more of that stupid 

E lace, Oxford.” Charles accordingly accompanied 
im, with a disturbed and undecided mind. 

While staying with the Nigers, he chanced to 
meet, at some of the country festivities, a family 
named Selwin. The head of the family was a man 
of engaging manners, high principles, and cultivated 
tastes. He had been a barrister of celebrity, but 
had now retired to the scenes of domestic repose. 
■Two of the sons were in the church, and the 
daughter, the graceful and accomplished P'.mily, 
made their delightful dwelling a charmed spot. 
Charles was fascinated; the good that was in him 
seemed ready to spring forth and bud at the 
sight of so much that he really admired. He soon 
laid his case before the enchantress, whose magic 
wand had changed him into a higher being; and she 
would have listened; but a cold pause ensued— 
counsels were divided, and the head of the house, 
after mature deliberation, calmly and dec isively 
rejected him : the acquaintance had been of short 
standing, and the lady thought it right to abide by 
the decision of her father. 

ITds was a most severe shock. Charles, how¬ 
ever, did not abandon all hopes: when the first 
tempest of sorrow' had passed, he formed resolu¬ 
tions for improvement and usefuhicss ; but, as he 
was still possessed by these pleasing dreams, young 
Niger made his appearance. “I thought you were 
going to marry Miss Selwin,” he said. “ Nobody 
else thought so, then,” answered Charles, in an un¬ 
usually sullen tone. “ Well, it was talked about, 
at all events. Watkins said he thought it was a 
pity you should throw j'ourself away so, they arc 
such a strait-laced particular set: he said, too, she 
had no mind; but that is a gi-cat mistake, she has 
a tremendous mind, and writes poctrv, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t she 1 'I'liat’s wliat I thought 
had caught you. How'cver, I am glad to find it 
is all incorrect, for she has married Sir Richard 
Evelyn.” 

Charles concealed his feelings ; nor w ill we at¬ 
tempt to describe that one feartul storm by which 
all was destroyed. He handed himself over to his 
unprincipled friend; he was hurried from one 
amusement to another; careless and unsuspecting, 
he was shamelessly piUagod; the losses he sustained 
on the turf induced him to make fresh trials of his 
luck; he soon became deeply involved, and at last 
his creditors became clamorous, and his legal ad¬ 
viser recommended him to escape to the continent 
Until arrangements could be made. 

“To escape!” he cried, “disgraced, degraded, 
and heart-broken, I am to escape to concealment! 
No, let me die rather in prison.” 

“ Ah, my mother! my mother! ” rose the feeble 
voice from the young man’s death-bed; “thank 
God, you have departed before me! ” 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

April 5.—^Palm ftuilhas, (1846.) 

Palm Sdhdat is the next before Easter, or the last In 
Ijent; and was so named in commemoration of our 
Loan's triumphant progress to Jerusalem from Bethany, 
immediately before His Passion. Its celebration is veiy 
ancient, and traced from Palestine, whence it spread 
through the East, tiU, in the sixth century, it was 
established in the West. 

" OLD AHD POPULAR OUSTOMa 

It was anciently customary on Palm Sunday to cast 
cakes from the steeple of the parish church, the boys 
scrambling for them below, to the great amusement of 
the bystanders. Stow records that in the week before 
Easter, there were great shows in London for going to 
the woods, and fetching into the king's house a twisted 
tree or ; and the like into the house of every man 
“ of honour or worship.” 

In a work published at the end of the last century, it 
is related, that, on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the 
boys of the Grammar School of Lanark, according to 
ancient custom, parade the streets with a palm, or its 
substitute, a large tree of the willow kind, in blossom, 
ornamented with daffodils, mezereon, and box-tree. A 
correspondent in Hone's Every Day-Booh describes the 
following singular ceremony at Caistor Church, Lincoln¬ 
shire, on Palm Sunday. A deputy from Broughton 
brings a very large ox-whip which is constructed thus 
A large piece of ash, or any other wood, tapered towards 
the top, forms the stock; it is ivrapt with a white leather 
half way down, and some small pieces of mountain ash 
arc enclosed. The thong is very large, and made of 
strong white leather. The man comes to the north 
porch, about the commencement of the first lesson, and 
cracks his whip in front of the porch door three times: 
he then w'raps the thong round the stock of the whip, 
puts some rods of mountain ash lengthwise upon it, and 
binds the whole together with whipcord. He next tie.s 
to the top of the whip-stock a puree containing two 
shillings, (formerly this sum was in twenty-four silver 
pennies,) then taking the whole upon his shoulder he 
marches into the church, where he stands in front of the 
rcading-pcw till the commencement of the second lesson; 
he then goc.s up nearer, waves the purse over the head 
of the clergyman, kneels down on a cushion, and con¬ 
tinues in that position, with the purse suspended over 
the clergyman's head, till the lesson is ended. After 
Divine Service is concluded, he carries tlie whip, &c. to 
the manor-house of Undon, a hamlet adjoining, where 
he leaves it. There is a new whip made at Broughton 
every year, and left, as above related, at Undon. Certain 
lands in the parish of Broughton are held by the tenure 
of this annual usage. 

In the churchyard of Crowhurst,'on the borders of 
Kent and Surrey, near the east end of the church, is an 
enormous and very ancient yew tree, measuring ten 
yards and nine inches in girth, at the height of five feet 
from the ground. The interior is hollow, and has been 
fitted up with a table in the centre, and benches around 
for as many as sixteen persons. From time immemorial 
this tree has been regained as the head-quarters of good 
fortune; and it is the custom of the peasantry to 
assemble on Palm Sunday beneath the shades of its 
venerable branches, to hold a wake or fair, and to dance 
about the tree and the old tombs in its neighbourhood, 
with palm branches of the willow in their l^ds. This 
done, the grand duty of the day has been performed, 
and the poor people separate with something of the 
feeling of those who have made a thank-offering. For¬ 
merly, excesses were frequently committed on the 
occasion, through the sale of liquors; W of late years 
the fair has been conducted with great decorum. At 
present, the festival is associated with a collection- 
sermon in the church for the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Almshouses at St. Alban’s. 
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The above particulars are taken from the Ittmlraicd 
London News, Vol. VI. No. 161, which contains a wood- 
engraving of the yew tree, &c. 

BEIIOIOUS 0B8EBTAN0E8. 

" On Palm Sunday,” says an old Homily, “ Holy 
Church makelh procession, in mind of the procession 
Cbbisi made this day ; but as we have no olive, we take 
palm, and welcome Him with song into Churen, as they 
welcomed Him into the city of Jerusalem.” Another 
reason is given why every Christian man should take 
part in this solemnity; namely, " in token that he hath 
fought the fiend, and gotten the victory.” We learn 
from authentic sources that during the monastic times 
of England, the palms' (or rather sprigs of box and 
yew,) designed for the use of the Clergy, having been 
laid on the high altat,_and those to be held by the Laity 
on the south step of the same, were hallowed by the 
priest or bishop vested in a crim.son cope, with prayer 
and benediction ; sprinkled with holy water; perfumed 
with incense ; and then distributed among the faithful, 
who carried them along the streets, which w'ere strewn 
■with flowers and decked with tapestry. When the pro¬ 
cession had moved through the town or city, it retunied 
to church, where mass was celebrated, and the “ palms ” 
were offered on the altar. " On Palm Sunday,” says 
the author of Morns, " after reading out of The History 
of CiinisT, every one bore his palm, and nothing else was 
heard but the suffering's of the Messiah.” The per¬ 
mission granted to the laity to join in her majestic 
processions affords an example, among many, of the 
wisdom of the ancient Church. “ The man,” observes a 
late writer, " who taper in hand, or bearing the mystic 
palm, had paraded along the vaulted aisle, felt himself 
hound by .additional ties to that communion, with which 
he had not merely worshipped, but in whose most im¬ 
posing ceremonies he had actually taken a part.” The 
oh8or\-ances of Palm Sunday are thus improved (in 
modem parlance,) by S. Bernard : “ AVo should meet 
CiiiiisT,” he says, “by keeping innocency, bear olive by 
doing works of mercy, carry palms by conquering the 
devil and our vices; green leaves and flowers wc caiTy, 
if wc be adorned with virtues; and jve strew our garments 
in'thc way, when by mortification we put off the old man.” 

There is no reason to suppose that these customs 
were at any time very general. The practice of bearing 
palms on Palm Sunday was retained in England, after 
I some other ceremonies were forbidden, and was one of 
I tho.se which Henry VIII., in 1636, declared were not to 
! lie contemned and cast away. A proclamation, printed 
■ and dated 26th February, in the thirtieth year of the 
j reign of that monarch, contains the following clause:— 
I “ On Palm Sunday it shall be declared, that bearing of 
palms reneweth the memory of the receiving of Chbist 
into Jcrusalcm before His death.” In Howes's edition of 
Stow’s Chronicle, it is stated, under the year 1618, 
that “ this year the ceremony of bearing of palms, on 
Palm Sunday, was left off, and not used as before.” 
“Palms,” says Hone, “or, to apeak properly, slips 
of the willow, with its velvet-looking buds, are sometimes 
still stuck in churches on Palm Sunday.” Brand 
observes, that it is yet customary with boys, both in the 
•south and north of England, to go out and gather slips 
wth the willow flowers or buds at this time. And 
Hone r^ords that it is usual “ with men and boys to go 
«London early on Palm Sunday morning.” 

Ihis usage,” he adds, “remains among the ignorant 
from poor neighbourhoods; but there is still to be found 
a basket woman or two at Covent Garden, and in the 
chief markets, with branches of the willow or sallow, on 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday, which they sell to 
those who are willing to buy; but the demand of late 
years has been very little, and hence the quantity on 
sale IS very small.” 

Oil* i of the “ palma " were consumed for ashes to bo laid on 

WeSnl J f**® Poopt® with the sacerdotal blessing, on the Asb- 

wednesdayinthofol&wingjear. 
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April 6—is the Monday in ^aSStOtl SEffllwS, (1846.) 

This week is thus designated on account of its being 
dedicated to the contemplation of the IlEnEB»EB’s 
sufterings and death. 

During this sacred period, the chant became more 
solemn, no altar was decorated, no boll soupded, and no 
pompous equipage rolled in the streets. Princes and 
vassals, rich and poor, went on foot in habits of deep 
mourning. Legal proceedings were suspended, sove¬ 
reigns ordained that prisons should be opened, pardon 
granted to criminals, and insolvent debtors disc^iged. 
8. Chrysostom says, that the Emperor Theodosius sent 
letters of remission to the cities for the days preceding 
Easter, a custom which was observed by his successors, 
who, as 8. Leo the Great remarks, made the altitude of 
their power stoop in honour of the passion and resur¬ 
rection of Chbist, and tempered the severity of the 
law.s during the days on which the world was redeemed, 
in order to imitate the divine mercy. In France, 
also, in the seventh century, this custom was observed. 
Subsequently, the same indulgence was grunted on the 
days preceding Christmas and Whitsuntide. 

April 9.—Hflaunttai) ffilnirsliaj}, (1846.) 

Mauuday, or Maundy Thursday, termed also Shebb 
Tiiuusdav, is the day before Good Friday. Its second 
appellation seems to have arisen from the practice which 
the monks and clergy made of cutting and trimming 
their hair and boards on this day, “ and so make them 
honest-against Easter.” Some writers suppose Mauuday 
Thursday to be a corruption of mandats Thursday ; 
dies mnndati being its ancient name, in allusion to the 
mandate of our Saviour to His disciples to ofter the 
Holy Eucharist; ami to his other mandate, after He 
had washed their feet, to love one another, both which 
commands were given on this day. Others suggest 
that it seems most probably to have been derived from 
maund, a Saxon word for a basket, in consequence of 
the distribution of gifts on this day in baskets—the 
word mauudy, used by old authors for alms or gifts, 
being, apparently, derived in its turn from the above 
charitable practice. " In an old jest-book,” says a jour¬ 
nalist, Isjforo cited, “there is a stoiyof a rich merchant 
dictating a testament to a scrivener, while a poor nephew 
stood by, hoping to hear of something to his advantage. 
AVhilc the testator wa.s still enumerating the debts due 
to him, the nephew cried, ‘ Ha, ha! what saith my 
uncle now I—docs he now make his maundies ? ’ ‘No,’ 
answered the cool man of business, ‘ ho is yet in his 
demands.’” This is an example of the secondary 
meaning; of the first, wc have instances in Bishop Hall 
speaking of “ a maund charged with household mer¬ 
chandise,” and Shakespeare saying, “ A thousand favours 
from her maund, she drew.” A maund seems to have 
been a basket much like our modern hamper. 

After receiving the Sacrament of Maunday Thursday, 
archbishops and priests, kings and princes, in imitation 
of their Keheeuer, proceeded to wash the feet of the 
poor, and to wait upon them at table. At Durham 
Ablicy, anterior to the Reformation, the prior, laying 
aside Ids jewelled rings, poured water from the rich 
silver ewer on the feet of eighteen aged mendicants, 
gave each thirty pence, and seven red herrings, and 
“ did serve them with drink, three loaves of bread, and 
certain wafer cakes.” Cardinal Wolsey, at Peterborough 
Abbey, in 153(1, “ made his maund in our Lady’s chapel, 
having fifty-nine poor men, whose feet he washed and 
kissed; and, after he had wiped them, he gave every of 
the said poor men twelve pence in money, three ells of 
good canvass to make them shirts, a pair of new shoes, 
a cast of red herrings, and three white herrings; and 
one of these had two shillings.” About the same period, 
the Earl of Northumberland, on Maundy Thursday, 
gave to each of as many poor men as ho was years old, 
and one over, a gown with a hood, a linen shirt, a 
platter with meat, an ashen cup filled with wine, and a 
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leathern purse eentaining as many pennies as he was 
yeai-8 old, and one o\er; besides miscellaneous gifts to 
be distributed in like manner, in name of his My and 
his sons. Edward the Third, in 1363, appears to have 
been the first English monarch who introduced into 
this country the practice of feeding, clothing, and giving 
money to indigent persons on this day j and many suc¬ 
cessive sovereigns used also, in order to show their 
humility, to wash the feet of those selected as the proper 
objects of their munificence. Queen Elizabeth, when 
in her thirty-ninth j’car, performed this pious observ¬ 
ance at her palace at Greenwich, on which occa.sion she 
was attended by thirty-nine ladies and gentlewomen. 
Thirty-nine poor persons being assembled, their feet 
were first washed by the yoemah of the laundry, in a 
sih’er hasin, tilled with warm water and sweet flowers, 
nest by the sub-almoner, then by the almoner, and, 
finally,\v the (Jueen herself (“ after some singing, and 
prayers made, and the gospel of Chsist's washing of His 
disciples feet, read”), kneeling. These various persons, 
the yeoman of the laundiy, the sub almoner, almoner, 
and her Ihajesty, after washing each foot, wiped it, 
marked it with the sign of the cross above the toes, and 
then kissed it. Clothes, victuals, and money, were then 
bestowed. This interesting ceremonial is described at 
length in the Hiervrgia Anglirana, pp. 282, 283. 
.Tames IT. is said to have been the last of our monareb.w 
who observed llie above rite in person. William of 
Orange left the washing to his almoner; and such was 
the arrangement for many years afterwards. On 
Manmlay Thursday, 1731, George II. being then in his 
forty-eighth year, “ there tvas distributed, at the Han- 
queting House, Whitehall, to forty-eight poor men, and 
forty-eiglit poor women, boiled beef and .shoulders of 
mutton, and small bonis of ale, W'hieh is called dinner; 
after that, large wooden platters of fish and loaves; viz. 
undressed, one largo old ling, and one large dried cod, 
twelve red herrings, and fmir half-quartern loaves. 
Each person had one platter of this provision; after 
wliieh were distributed to them, sliocs, sloekings, linen 
and woollen cloth, and leathern bags, with one-poniiy, 
two-penny, three-penny, and four-penny pieces of silver, 
and shillings, to each about four pounds in v.alnc. I Ms 
Grace the Lord Arelibishop of York, Lord High 
Almoner, performed the annual ceremony of washing 
the feet of the poor, in the Iloyal Chapel, Whitehall, as 
was foiTuevly done by the kings ibcmselves." (Gmllc- 
rnaii'n Matiazitie, 1731.) Eor many years the washing 
of the feet lias been entirely discontinued, and since the 
beginning of the present reign, an additional sum of 
money has been given, instead of provisiou-s. In the 
ancient account-books of the various noble families of 
England, wc always find a liberal sum entered as "given 
at ye inaundy.” 

Each year at Rome, on Maundy Thursday, the altar 
of the Capilla I’aolina is illuminated with more than 
'1000 wax tapers: and the Sovereign Pontifl^" and Car¬ 
dinals go thither in procession, bringing the Host along 
with them, and leaving it there. Then the pope blesses 
the people, and conimcniorates our Blessed Lord's 
humility towards his disciples. 

At Moscow, the Archbishop takes oflT his robes, 
girds lip Ills loins with a towel, and proceeds to wash 
the feet of twelve monks, designed to represent the 
Apostles, until he comes to therep'rcseutative of 8. Peter, 
who rises, and the same dialogue takes place between 
him and the ]irelate, as between that Apostle and our 
Saviour. The ccrornony is performed in the cathedral, 
which is crowded with spectators. One of tlic public 
sights at Seville on this day, is the splendid cold 
dinner which the Archbishop gives to twelve poor 
persons. The dinner is to be seen, laid out on tables 
filling two large rooms of the nrehiepiscopal palace. 
The twelve guests are completely clothed at the expense 
of their host; and having partaken of a more homely din¬ 
ner in the kitchen, they arc furnished with large bas¬ 
kets to take away the splen^i'J commons (allotted to each j 


in separate dishes), which they sell to the gourmands of 
the town. At two in the afternoon, the Archbishop, 
attended by his chapter, repairs to the cathedral, where 
he performs the ceremony, which, from the opinion of 
its being literally enjoined by Christ, is called the 
mandatum. The twelve paupers are seated on a plat¬ 
form erected before the high altar, and the prelate, 
stripped of his silk robes, and kneeling successively 
before each, washes their feet in a large silver basin. 

“ Prom the Gloria in exceUis of the mass of Maundy 
Thursday, till that of the mass of Easter-eve, our bells,” 
says Dr.Challoner, "are silent throughout the Catholic 
Church, because we arc now monring for the passion of 
CiiMST. Our altars arc also uncovered, and stript of all 
their ornaments, because Christ, our true altar, hung 
naked upon the cross.” In answer to the inquiry, 
“ What is tlie meaning of visiting tlic sepulchres upon 
Maundy Thursday]” the same person observes, “The 
place where the blessed Sacrament is preseiwed in the 
church, in order for the ofiiee of Good Friday (on which 
there is no con.«ecration), is by the people called the 
sepnlchm, as representing, by anticipation, tho burial 
of CiiBisT. And where there are many churches, the 
faithful make their stations to visit our Loen in these 
scpulchi-es, and meditate on the different stages of ITis 
passion.” This devotion was encouraged by the indul¬ 
gences which the Church attached to its ohsen’anec. 
“ it is still,” says a modem Koraanist, “ a practice 
obsen’cd in France, to pass the night within the toiiih, 
in adoration of the sacramental T’rcsencc there. 
During the day, the streets of cities wonder at the un¬ 
accustomed spoetacle of holy recluses and devout 
w’oincn, iu the habits of their respective orders, Avho, 
throughout the whole year, are never seen beyond tlie 
eloistci's, excepting on this occasion.” At Gcnuii, 
twenty-one eoufratemities of devout laics proceed in 
procession, after vespers, to the sepulchre of the metro¬ 
politan church, carrying lightcci tapers, crosses, and 
various mystic emblems, curiously Avrought. 


THE man OVKRBOAllD. 

(From tetters /rum Italy, by J. T. Headley.) 

Till! pleasure of our passage was much marred by the 
loss of a man overboard. When Avithin a few hundred 
miles of the Azores, Ave Avere overtaken by a successiou 
of severe squalls. Forming almost instantaneously on 
the horizon, they moA'ed down like phantoms on the 
sliip. For a few moments after one stnick ns, we Avould 
be )>uried in foam and spray, and then heavily rolling 
on a heavy sea. We, however, prepared ourselves, and 
soon got cveiything snug. The light sails were all in; 
the jilis, topgallants, and spanker, furled close; the 
inain-sall clewed up, and we were crashing along under 
eloRc-reefed topsails alone, when a man, who was coming 
down from the last reef, slipped, as he stepped on the 
bulwarks, and went over baekAvards into the waves. In 
a moment, that most terrific of all cries at sea, " A man 
overboard ! a man OA'erlioard!” flew like lightning over 
the ship. 1 sprung upon the quarter deck just as the 
poor follow, Avith his “ fearful human face,” riding the 
top of a billow, fled past. In an instant, all was com¬ 
motion ; plank after plank was cast over for him to 
sei'ze and sustain himself on, till the ship could be put 
aliout, and the boat loAvered. The first mate, a bold, 
fiery fellow, leaped into the boat that hung at the side 
of the quarter deck, and, in a voice so sharp and stern-^ 
I seem to hear it yet—shouted, “ In men—in men!’ 
But the poor sailors hung back—the sea was too Avild. 
The second mate sprung to the side of the first, a"" 
the men, ashamed to leave both their officers alone, fol¬ 
lowed. “ Cut away the lasliings,” exclaimed the officer; 
the knife glanced areund the ropes, the boat fell to the 
water, rose on a huge wave far over the deck, and drifted 
rapidly astern. J thought it could not live a moment 
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in such a sea, but the officer who held the helm was a 
skilful seaman. Twice in his life he had been wrecked, 
and, for a moment, I forgot the danger in the admira¬ 
tion of his cool self-possession. He stood erect; the 
helm in his hand; his flashing eye embracing the whole 
peril in a single glance; and his hand bringing the bead 
of the gallant little boat on each high sea that otherwise 
would have swamped her. I watched them till nearly 
two miles astern, when they lay-to to look for the lost 
sailor. .Just then I turned my eye to the southern hori¬ 
zon, and saw a squall, blacker and heavier than any we 
had before encountered, rushing down upon us. Tlie 
captain also saw it, and was terribly excitM. He after¬ 
wards told me that, in all bis sea life, he never was more 
so. H e called for a flag, and springing into the shrouds, 
waved it for their return. The gallant fellows obeyed 
the signal, and pulled for the ship. But it was slow 
work, for the head of the boat bail to bo laid on to almost 
every wave. It rvas now growing dark, and if the squall 
should strike the boat before it reaebed the vessel, there 
was no hope for it. It would either go down at once,, 
or drift away into the surrounding darkness, to struggle 
out. the night as it could. I shall never forget that 
.scene. All along the southern horizon, between the 
black water and the blacker heavens, was a white streak 
of tossing foam. Nearer and clearer every moment it 
boiled and roared on its track. Between it and us ap¬ 
peared, at intervals, that little boat, like n black speck 
on the crest of the billows, and then sunk away, appa- 
rtiiily engulfed forever, tine moment, the squall would 
..icem to gain on it beyond the power of osc.apc, and then 
delay its jirogress. A.s 1 stood and watched them both, 
and yot conld no(. tell which would reach us fir.si, llie 
c.vcitcincnt .amounted to perfect agony. Seconds seemed 
Icnglhciicd into hours. I could not look steadily on 
timl gallant little crow, now settling the question of life 
and death to themselves, and, perhaps, to ns, who would 
be left almost unmanned, in the middle of flic Atlantic, 
anil encompassed by a storm. The sea was milking fast, 
and yet that frail thing rode it like a dnek. Every 
time she sunk away, she eaiTied my heart down with 
her, and when she remained a longer time than nstial, 
1 would think it was all over, and cover my eyes in 
horror ; the next moment she would appear between us 
and the black rolling cloud, literally covered with foam 
and spray. The captain knew, as he said afterwards, 
that a few ininittes more would decide the fate of his 
ollicers and crew. He called for his truiniict, and, 
springing up the rattliiigs, shouted out over the roar of 
tbe blast and waves, “ PaU mca;/. in;/ brave httUies, the 
nfliitiU iieomine/ — r/ire way, my hearlkn!” uinl the bold 
fellows rlul '• (five may’' with a will. 1 could sec tlicir 
iisb.cuoars quiver as they rose from the water, while the 
life-like boat sprung to their strokes down (be billows, 
like a ]>anther on the leap. On she came, and on came 
the blast. I(, was the wildest, stnigglc I ever gazed on, 
but the gallant little boat conquered. Oh! how my 
be.art leaped, when she at length shot round the stern, 
and rising on a wave far above our lee quarter, shook 
(he water from her drencheil head, as if in delight to 
find her shelter again. The chains were fastened, and 
I never pulled with such right good will on a rope, its 
on the one that brought that boat up the vessel's side. 
As the heads of the erew appeared over the bulwarks, 

1 eonUlhave hugged the brave fellows in transport. As 
they stepped on deck, not a question was asked—no 
rejiort. given—but, •' Foricard, men !” broke from the 
captain’s lip.s. The vessel was trimmed to meet the 
blast, and we were again botmding on our way'. If that 
squall had jnirsued the course of all the former onus, 
c niust have lost our crew; but when nearest the boat, 
land, it seemed to me, the foam was breaking not a hun- 
‘ j d rods off,) the wind suddenly veered, and held the 
woiid in check, so that it smmg round close to our bows. 

r?®’’ ?ailor was gone; ho came not back again. It 
'I j'' ^’’rtJ'-day, (he was 25 years old,) and, alas! it 
to his death-day!..,. We saw him no more; and a 


gloom fell on the whole ship. There were but few of us 
in all, and we felt his loss. It was a wild and dark 
night; death had been among us, and had left us with 
sad and serious hearts. 


flnOriginal Poetry, the Name, real or atsiimed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Caiiltala under the title j in Selectiona, it la 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE MIHTIN-MAN.' 

A i.iTTi.B man, who muffins told 
Wlmn I wns little loo, 

Curried a fiiee of giant mould, 

■Rut tall he never grew. 

His arras tvere legs for length and aits, 

His coat-tail touch’d his heels; 

His brows were forests o’er his eyes, 

His voice like waggon-wheels. 

IVhen fallen leaves together flock. 

And gusts begin to squall. 

And suns go dow n at six o’clock, 

You heard his muffin-eall. 

Borne in the equinortial blast, 

He. eiune. and shook his bell; 

Ami with the equinox bo pass’d, 

But wbither none could tell. 

Some Ibougbt the monster turn’d to dew 
IVbeii imifliiis ceased In reign, 

Ami lay in buds tlie summer llnoiigli, 

'J'ill mnllin-limo again; 

Or satyr, used tbe woods to rove, 

Or even old Calilmn, 

llrawn by tbe line of oven-stove 
% be a iimlliii-niim. 

'J’lie dwarf was not a churlish elf, 

Who thought folks stared to scoff; 

But used detiiriuiiy itself 
To set bis iiiuliiiis off. 

He stood at doors and talk’d with cooks. 

While striiiigcrs took bis span; 

And grimly smiled at childhood’s looks 
On him, the miilliii-iniui. 

Wlioii others fleil from nipiiiug frost; 

Ami bid from dreiiebing skies, 

And when in fogs the street was lost. 

You saw bis ligiire rise. 

One night his tinkle did not sound, 

He failed eiieb ’cusloni’d door; 

"J'wii.s first of ail eternal round 
Of iiigbis bp walk’d no more. 

When borne in arms, my infant eye 
lbs rostle.ss search began; 

'I’be nursery-maid was wont to cry, 

“ See, .John the nmflin-man.” 

Wy I’alb w i(h things familiar spread, 

Death’s foot had seldom cross'd; 

And when they said that John was dead, 
i stood in wonder lost. 

New mnffin-men, from lamp to lamp, 

With careless glance I scan; 

For none can ever raze thy stamp. 

Oh, Jolui, thou muffin-imin! 


(1) From ‘‘Poem* and Pictures.” See before, page 317. The 
illustration is also borrowed from tlio same work. 
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Tlidti slandc-sl siialcli’d from time and litoiiii, 
A statue of the soul; 

And round thy earved imd gohliii form 
I’ast days—past days unroll! 

dVe will not jiart,—nlTcction dim 
This song sliall lielp to fan, 

And Memory, firmer bound to him, 

Shall keep her muflin-inan. 

A. J. 


itttsaUanEOUg. 


“ I have here made only a- nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own} but the string that tics 
them.”— 

“ In literature I am fond of eonlining myself to the 
best company, which consists chiefly of my old acquain¬ 
tance, with whom I am desirous of becoming more 
intimate; and 1 suspect that nine times out of ten it is 
more profitable, if not more agreeable, to read an old 
book over again, than to read a new one for the first 
time. If I hear of a new poem, for instance, I ask my¬ 
self whether it is superior to Homer, or Shakspeare, or 
Virgil; and, in the next place, whether I have all these 
authors completely at my fingers’ ends. And when both 
these questions have been answered in the negative, I 
infer that it is better (and to me it is certainly pleasanter) 
to give such time as 1 have to bestow on the reading of 
poetry to Homer, Shakspeare and Co.; and so of other 
things. Is it not better to try and adorn one’s mind by 
the constant study and contemplation of the great 
models, than merely to know of one’s own knowledge that 
such a book is not worth reading 1 Some new books it is 
necessary to read—part for the information they contain, 


,aiul otlicrs in order to acqu.aij>t oneself witli the state of 
literature iu the age in which one lives; liut I would 
rather read too few than too many."—I jomj Dvm.Ei''.s 
Lttffis. 


Hesdemona is perfect throughout; 1 was trying lior 
the other evening by the severest ordeal—St. Paul’s 
c.xquisitu delineation of charity, or, as it should be 
translated, love. Shakspeare must have liad it in his 
thoughts; it fits her in every point, especially in her 
unsuspicious purity, “ thinking no evil.” Observe her 
wonder in what manner her husband could think her 
false; and, oh ! what a contrast, between her mind and 
Emelia’s, at the end of the fourth act: and again, be¬ 
tween her and Juliet, the poetical, passionate Juliet. I 
remember no one simile or metaphor that Desdemona 
utters, and Juliet’s fancy is rich as the orange groves of 
Mola di Gacta, and sparkling as the waves that ripple to 
their feet; hut she is “ of the earth, earthy,” in com¬ 
parison with the pure azure heaven of Desdemona’s 
mind, which one can ga/.c up into as into infinite spee, 
unai rcsted by a cloud, unless of tears and sorrow .—Lord 
Lindoay’s Letters. 
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Sec page 3'Ji). 


POETICAL GENIUS. 

Potila ndseilur, non I8 this true ? And what then 
i» a poet] Is he a lieing set ap.art from bis infancy 
endowed with feelings, propensities, capabilities, to 
which his fcllow-croatures arc strangers? Is he one who 
has been sent into the world with a mind so fashioned 
as to be unfitted for the common duties of humanity]— 
so constituted, that, as we are told, they must he 
miserable who link their worldly fate with his a 
mind whose moral aberrations we are called upon to 
pardon, because a larger portion of the spirit of God is 
vouchsafed to him than to others? For, what is Genius 
but the spirit of God ] He has told us that he is Love. 
We know by his works that he is power and beauty ; 


and arc not these tjic components of poetry ] Poetry 
is but the beauty of ideas, as distinct from the beauty of 
things. If, then, poetic talent be a manifestation of the 
; spirit of God, can wc for a moment allow the thought 
i that he dias, by the gift of it, constitutionally unfitted 
j some of his creatures for obedience to his laws, and 
j therol)y nullified to them the promise of eternal life] 

I Tlie absurdity of this is too evident to need remark. 

I We arc told that, “of those to whom much is given, 
much will bo required.” What is the much which 
ds given to poets? It is the higher perception 
of moral and material beauty—the more intense 
feeling of moral and material fitness—the more cnthi> 
siastie hope of moral and material perfection. It is the 
power of awakening their less gifted fellow-creatures to a 
perception, equal with their own, of moral and material 


(1) Nature, not art, makes a poet. 
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excellence; and 11 in, or ouprlit to be, the means of 
leading their a!ii)iration8 to the throne of Him who is 
the soul of excellence. And are these the endowments 
which are to absolve the poet himself from moral obli¬ 
gation'! It cannot l>e—wo know that it cannot. But 
the question is not, “ Do they absolve'!” but, “ Do they 
not confer a greater responsibility?” and this brings 
another consideration, that, wherever the Almighty has 
imposed responsibility, he has likewise bestowed pro- 
jmrtionatc capacity of action. The power of seeing 
moral beauty and fitness more clearly is, or ought to 
be, the jiower of acting more in accordance with the 
jwceepts of beauty and fitness, than can be expected 
from those on whom a less unclouded light is bestowed. 
.1 poet, therefore, should be a siiper-eminenlly religion 
liiid jnoral character. Alas ! well i.s it wTitten— 

“ tTeak is the will of man, his jiiilgmeiit blind, 
Ki'ineiiihrance persecutes, and hope betrays.” 

11 may be thought that we have hitherto been begging 
the question, onr observations tending to show that, in¬ 
deed, “ Poeta naseiturbut we must not bo so mis¬ 
understood ; nor would we advocate precisely the reverse 
of our text. What we wish to prove is, first, that poetic 
talent, or feeling, is by no means a rare,—nay, that it is 
n common gift; and, secondly, that it Is dependent for 
ite improvement and perfection upon tho cultivation of 
moral and religious feeling. 

Tn speaking of poetic talent we do not in any way 
include rhyme ; this is, and has always been, a matter 
depcndejit upon outward circumstances of locality, tem¬ 
perament. fashion. We would scarcely include phrase 
and diction, our estimate of these being variable, and 
often infltieuccd by most unworthyassociations. But we 
would defiqp)poel rv to lie that mode of expression, by 
which intensify of feeling on any subject is conveyed 
from one mind to another. Of course, 1 he more Just—the 
more striking is the mode of expression, the more com- 
P'lete and rapid will be the commnnleation; hence —and 
still more, because many persons have not courage tn <live 
beneath a rough surface- -it is desiralde that the poet 
should be able to clothe bis thoughts in mellifluous 
language. But words are not poetry. Witness the 
boantil'ul idea of the greatest beneflvetor to liistory in 
onr day. Professor Hecren : “ Persepolis, rising above the 
deluge of years.” This, being a translated passage, is 
not dependent upon phraseology for its i)eauty. But 
who docs not feel its ex(]iiisitencss, picturing at once 
llic almost, miraculous stability ef those tlircad-like 
columns which the intemperate jiolicy of Alexander 
failed to overthrow, and the vague, shapeless uncer¬ 
tainty M'hich clouds the period to whicli their erection 
is attributed ? The ■whole passage forms one of the 
most jwetically dmwn pictures wc have ever met with. 
Wc had intended referring to a single mmtenee in the 
“.Story without an End;” but, njion looking into the 
book we find it impossible ; the w'bole is a poem : and 
this again, however ably it rna.v bo translated, ari.ses 
from tlic'“ thoughts that breathe,” not from the “ words 
that, btim.” Poetic beauty, then, may exist without 
musical phraseology’-that it may exist despite of com¬ 
mon-place language, Wordsworth’s “Excursion” is an 
instjuicp. Place this poem l)cside the highl.v-polishcd, 
elaborately-finished “ Essay on Man” of Pope; is n*t 
the latter far less poetical in essence than the former? 
Both are reasoning poems ; that of Pope is, perhaps, the 
finest, piece of morality in verse ever written; but in 
vain do wo seek in it the ethereal, the heavenly light, 
fvliich in Wordsworth opens to our view the powers and 
jirnpor aims of humankind. Pope has evidently w'cighec^ 
every phrase, every word ; Wordsworth is often obscure, 
sometimes vulgar. Again ; 

“ Time sadly overeometh all things, and is now domi¬ 
nant, and sitteth upon a spbynx, and looketh imto 
Memphis and old Thebes; -n'liilo, his sister, Oblivion, 
rcclineth s^mi-somnous on .a pyramid, gloriously tri¬ 
umphing, making puz/.lcs of Titanian erections, and 


turning old glories into dreams. History sinkoth be¬ 
neath her elbnd. The traveller, as he paceth amazedly 
through those deserts, asketh of her. Who builded 
them 1 and she mumbleth somethlilg, but what it is he 
knoweth not.” 

Is not this poetry? and yet how quaint, almost in¬ 
harmonious, is its structure. Compare it with tho famous 
simile in Pope’s Homer, beginning, 

" Thus, when the moon, refulgent lamp of night.” 

Will this passage, replete with the most gorgeous 
epithets, and clothed in the most harmonious verse, 
bear a comparison with tlic strangely-apparblled poetry 
of Sir Thomas Browne ? It is not our ear which prompts 
the verdict, it is our innate feeling of tnith and beauty. 
If tlius poetic genius can exist, independent and despite 
of phraseology, may we not suppose it to be given (we 
do not say in a high degree) to multitudes of those 
whom the world would never .accuse of being poets? 
Our daily experience confirms this. We have heard a 
servant describe scenery, with a beauty of feeling and an 
imagery which was true pocti-y; and wc hear a child 
talk poetry to her doll. Facility of illustration is an 
attribute of poetic genius we have met with in a la¬ 
bourer; and one of the most prosaic of our friends 
po8aes,scs this to such a degttc as to render her conversa¬ 
tion a perfect picture—she dramatises, illustrates; yet the 
bint that she might be a poet W'ould be met by a decla¬ 
ration of utter impossibility. Let but our readers note 
e.arofully the conversations of ovciy-da,y life, and they 
will lie^ convinced with us, that the verse in (jirav’.s 
Elegy, 

“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid,” 
is not hyperbole, no visiouayy dream of that true poet, 
who has but too Often marred the eftect of his genius by 
forced alliteration and far-fetched epithets. 

In advocating the position that poetic genius is very 
generally inherent in our nature, we willingly and tri¬ 
umphantly iwlmil. the almost unapproachable pre-emi¬ 
nence of those masters of song whom the world delights 
to honour. As, in the deteriorated race of mankind, 
there arises occasionally a Milo, a Maximin, or a Bcl- 
soni, to remind us that “ there were giants in those 
day’s:” so doe.“, from time to time, a torrent of high 
poetic talent burst forth from some favoured being, not 
to prove that the rest of his fcllow-creatnres are inane 
and unendowed, Imt to show in its greatest glory the 
spirit wliieh God hutli given to man. 

It has been said, that no man can be a true poet who 
docs not live in a land of mountains; but this can never 
again be asserted,—our own poets of the present age 
falsify it; and we might show with ease that it was not 
true in earlier times. We might refer to the muse of 
Friesland and Batavia; but. it is a more worthy answer, 
tliat the heart of man is the same in every clime, in 
every age, by the “lazy Scheldt,” as b.y the “wandering 
Po.” Scenery’, halnte, necessities, will materially in¬ 
fluence, myv, even direct genius; but they’ cannot create 
it. One apparent exception presents itself to us. The 
Muses never visited the valley of the Nile. When we 
remember the amtestry of the Egyptians, their early 
connexion witli the inhabitants of Palestine and Syria, 
and their later subjugation by Persia, that true land of 
poetry and romance, we are at a loss to account for the 
anomaly of a great and polished people devoid of an.y- 
thing approaching to poetry; for their sculpture, their 
paintings, their inscriptions, hear no trace of poetical 
feeling. Yet Egypt had been, during a long period, 
under the dominion of Cushite conquerors. Moses, the 
earliest of poets, received his inspiration amid her stu¬ 
pendous halls. What, then,' choked the seed of the 
most lovely plant of human intellect ? Let the answer 
bo a lesson to m. It ■was the materialitm of her rel*’ 
gion, and of her national pursuits. Poetry might co¬ 
exist with, nay, it might form a part of, the Sabasan or 
Magian worship. Poetry was the germ of Hindu idol- 
atry^; but with the low, the unspiritual, the material 
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religion of the Egyptian people, poetiy could not amal¬ 
gamate. Expert aJmosit as oargelves in adapting their 
productions to the calls of the senses, skilful and un¬ 
wearied in the invention of everything that would 
minister to luxury, the domestic arrangements of the 
Egyptians were almost perfect; while the magnificence 
and splendour of their Uuildings just fell below the 
sublime, from the absence of intellectuality: their archi¬ 
tecture, stupendous as it was; their pyramids, un¬ 
touched by the lapse of agesall was prosaic. How 
different from Elora and Mavalipuram ! We had rather 
accompany Crishna in his fatigues and wanderings, or 
follow tlie almost equally fabulous standard of Kawto, 
wlien it retrieved the glory of Iran, than slumber in 
dignified repose upon the couches of the Pharaohs. 

'I'he second part of our subject may bo more shortly 
disposed of. We fully agree that “ Poeta non fitbut 
we affirm that a genius, even of a moderate grade, may 
he cultivated and refined into excollenco. The memory 
of our readers will readily point to instances in which 
even first-rate poetic talent has sunk into degradation 
Ijy tlic extinguishment of moral feeling; and, could 
we -read the hearts and minds of the bright lights of 
the world of poetry, we niiglij see how the contempla¬ 
tion of that which is good and beautiful has fanned, as 
well ,as purified, the flame of geniu.s. It is impos.sihle 
that its fire should bum steadily or strongly w'bcn sur¬ 
rounded by the base .atmosphere of passion or selfish¬ 
ness. And docs not the appetite for the beantiful grow 
liy wliat it feeds onl The more fivqucntly and deeply 
wc eontemphate the face of nature, the more inlen.se is 
our admiration: it isj^y raising his thoughts above 
ili3 concerns of time and sense, and by endeavouring 
to fix them upon the works of the Almighty, that 
pool i.s educated, if not made. All real poets,'from the 
ciirlh'st ages, have loved nature; and we ran Kc.arcciv 
mi.'iginc a mind incapable of being niised to something 
like poetry by tl>e contemplation of a beautiful land- 
scanc. It ivould not be difficult to trace in a poet's 
works the lapse of his moral being into careless sen 
so:ilitv, nor to mark the gradual renovation of his maso 
under l>etter influences the poet has varied willi the 
niiiii. How necessary, then, is it for the aspirnnt after 
poetic excellence to cultivate the virtues, as well as the 
'iucnl^ of his nature ! 


THE MILLER’S NIECE. 

A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAI, F.VIDKNf’U, (1) 
Chapter IT. 

• dity of trial the Court w'as crowded, and many 

1'‘'d drcs.sed ladies were observed in the audience. Judge 
Heath W'as a inan whose character inclined to severity. 

death-like stillness pervaded the court, when the 
prisoners were called forth and conducted to the bar. 
•Ill eyes were instantly turned upon them, and a half- 
•‘‘uppre.ssed exclamation of surprise broke forth. Richard 
j ^ appeared deadly pale; but stood firmly, 
'ft looked respectfully yet unwaveringly upon the 
ncuibers of the juiy. Margaret looked modestly 
ownwards, and her cheeks were flushed; but when, now 
J!' . lifted her eyes to confront a w'ithess, it 

Hs with a calm and steady expression. Will Crooks 
• io his whole person and demeanour, a strik- 

soi his fellow-prisoners. He attempted, 

to assume an air of defiance; but his boldness 
of r ®r*‘*®“tly superficial; his eyes could find no place 
thi. ui stared, winked, looked at the floor, then at 
chan°' Counsel for the Prosecution, and 

“‘®,attitude every minute, but never blushed. 
*®‘t>®tment was read, charging all the three 
^ar with having been concerned in 
iiii. ‘^aath of John Smith, miller, &c., by drown- 

other means. 

o hi8 all the prison erg pleaded "not guilty;” and 
(1) Concluded ftom p. S72. 


Crooks spoke in a tone of voice as firm and steady as 
that of his companions at the bar. 

Sergeant Jackson was employed for the prosecution, 
and, amid profound stillness, opened the statement of 
the ease.— 

" I feel this to be a oa.se,” said ho, “gentlemen of the 
.jury, in which our respective duties, though very solemn 
and important, are also very clear—we have to attend 
to facts : I have to etiite them, as clearly as I can, and 
you have to consider them, and judge whether or not 
they leave room for any reasonable doubt of the guilt 
of the prisoners at the bar. Your most minute atten¬ 
tion is refjuircd to every pivrticular in the statement; 
and I doulit not that you will give it, as you foel your 
responsibility to the public, and to your own consciences. 
Without further preface, thep, I proceed with tlie state- 
inout of the case. The deceased, John Bmith, into 
whose sadden disappearance and deatli we have to 
inquire, was a respectable man, esteemed by his neigh- 
liours, and having as few enemies as a man can hope’to 
have, who is at all engaged in worldly business. His 
habil.s were remarkably regular, and among them was 
noticeable his attention to the old maxim of " early to 
bed and early to rise.” It may lie confidently stated 
that be did not return to his house at an unseasonably 
late hour half-a-dozen times in his life. It is important 
to notice a man's character and haliits of life, when we 
are rc(|iiircd to consider the circumstances of his dis- 
ajijicaraucc. Tlicrc are sonic men who can stay out all 
night without exciting any remarkable alarm or surprise, 
(a laugh,) Iiut there are many witneiwcs to prove to you 
tliat the deceased, .Tohn Sinil.h, of Fordiiigplnce Mill, 
ivas never a man of that character. J shall now proceed 
to notice all the circumstances of his disappearance, 
before I make any remark upon the conduct of the 
prisoners at tlio bar. On the 7th day of Novemlier 
last, be left bis house in company wUli his niece and 
housekeeper, Margaret, Smith, to walk to the cottage of 
liis tenant, Robert Wilkinson. This cottage is about 
half-a-niile distant from Eordingplace Mill. There are 
no intermediate houses; nor is there a palli except 
between tlic two places just, mentioned. The path runs 
along by the side of the mill-stream as far as the copse 
where the stream joins the river, and tiion turns up to 
Wilkinson's cottage. At the house of Wilkinson the 
deceased transacted ids husiness in a choerfiil and good- 
liumonred way, and having taken a little refreshment, 
departed to walk hack to tlic mill with his niece. But 
he never reached his home ! On the evening of the 
third ilay after this event, liis liody was found lying in 
the mill-stream, liesido the copse just mentioned, livid 
and swollen, and with some marks of contusions on the 
face, apparently having been several days in the water. 

1 juiist say a word with respect to the spot where the 
body was found. You must observe that the copse I 
have mentioned is situated hetweon the path and the 
mill-streain, so that a personmust go through the copse 
to get to the stream at that spot where the body vras 
found. Tlii.s spot is aliout a hundred yards’ distance 
from the mill, and almost that distance from the plank 
across the mill-stream, over which the parties must pass. 
The stream at this place (by the copse, I mean,) is over- 
shadowed with lioughs, and, as no person has any busi¬ 
ness there, it is nut remarkable that the body should lie 
undiscovered from Tuesday until Friday evening. The 
lerson who discovered it on the evening of the 10th of 
November last, is a man well known in tho neighbour¬ 
hood, and addicted to botany and other more peculiar 
stpdies, which accounts for his being in the fields so lato. 
And now I must turn to relate the conduct of other 
pfcrsous relative to this matter; and, first, 1 must beg 
yon to notice the conduct of the prisoner at tho bar, 
most intimately connected with the deceased. We 
do not sec facts fairly without a view of their antece¬ 
dents : and I feel it, therefor^ my duty to state fully tho 
relation in which the prisoner at the bar stood to tlie 
deceased before the night in question. The prisoner 
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Mat^rot Smith, had resided at the mill, as her uncle's 
housekeeper, for upwards of five years. It was generally 
allowed that she had been a diligent and good house¬ 
keeper, and there was but one point—^but a very serious 
one—upon Avhich the deceased had expressed himself as 
dissatisfied with her conduct ; this was the encourage¬ 
ment which she gave to the addresses of a person 
disimproved by the deceased—” 

Here Counsellor Atkinson, who Avas engaged for the 
defence of Margaret, interposed to complain that the 
learned Sergeant was interfering with matters irrelevant 
to the case. Richard looked indignantly, and Margaret 
just raised her eyes to cast a reproachful glance on the 
counsel for the prosecution as he continued— 

" I must contend that I am only stating Avhat is neces¬ 
sary for a fair understanding of a case dependent on 
circumstantial evidence ; but to proceed—On the night 
of the disappearance of the deceased, the prisoner 
Margaret Smith arrived at the mill, and was met by the 
servant-maid, to Avhom she addressed, in a very cool 
manner, the inquiry, ‘ Has not my uncle arrived yet f 
Shortly aftenvards, a noise was heani at the door, Avhen 
the prisoner remarked, with equal coolness, ‘ That is 
Richard Bracewclland it does not appear thett during 
that night she made any a ttempt to find, or cause to he, 
Jbund, her missing unde. It must also be observed, 
that very shortly after the arrival of the prisoner 
Margaret Smith, the prisoner Richard Hraccwoll also 
arrived at the Mill. Very shortly afterAA'ards he also 
was missing from the country, and did not appear again 
until the 14th of the same month. About the same 
time, William Crooks, the third prisoner at the bar, Avas 
missing from his accustomed haunts, and lie returned to 
the house of Ellen Crooks, at FordingjAlace, one day 
after the return of Bracewcll. You Avill hear Avitnesses 
Avho will sufficiently prove to you, that, on the evening 
of the deceased's disappearance, the prisoners Bracewcll 
and Crooks were drinking together in a way-side 
tavern, the Black Dog, situated about half-a-milc from 
the spot Avherc the body of John Hmitli was found, and 
that they left the house together about half-past eight 
o'clock on the same evening. OIjserA^e, at half-p.ast nine, 
or afcAv minutes later, Bracewcll and Margaret Smith 
met at the hi ill, and by the time Avhen the servant 
returned to the house, Bracewcll had diHa])pcared. Such 
are the leading facts of the case, and I do not Avisli to 
add many remarks to them. You have to consider how 
you can best account for them by the rules of rational 
probability. Did the deceased commit suicide 7 The 
suspicion, I firmly believe, has ncA’cr been entertained 
ky “ny individual, lie Avtis not the man to commit 
suicide. Healthy, prosperous, and on good tenns Avith 
the w'orld and with himself, he naturally loA’cd life. 
Besides, ho would not have token his niece AA’ith him for 
such a purpose. But the supposition is too unreasonable 
to demand a word further. Did he meet Avith his death 
by accident 1 Did he, in Avalking home with his niece, 
stray through the copse, and fall into the mill-stream, 
and yet all so quietly and suddenly that his attendant 
never observed it 1 I say it with grief; but I cannot sec 
a possibility of such an occurrence. Was he murdered 
by pptsons unknown and unapprehended ? or was the 
conduct of the prisoners at the bar, immediately subse¬ 
quent to his disappearance,of such a nature as to admit of 
no explanation except by the supposition of their guilt? 
These arc the questions, gentlemen of the jury, which 
I suggest for your most serious consideration ; and your 
attention to the particulars stated by the several 
witnesses avUI, I believe, enable you to come to a. Just 
determination.” Thus the learned Sergeant eonclndcd 
his statement. « 

The first witness called was Susan Holmes, formerly 
a servant at the Mill. The substance of her statement 
was as follows: 

“1 lived, for a year a^ a month, servant under 
Margaret Smith at the aliu. I Avas generally on good 
terms with my mistress. I bolicA'O she has a hot temper, 


and docs not like to be contradicted.” (Here Counsellor 
Atkinson interposed to complain of the questions.) 
“ I believe tliere Avas unpleasantness sometimes between 
master and mistress about Richard Bracewell. It had 
been getting worse, I think, a little before master dis¬ 
appeared. I was in the house all the time while master 
and mistress went to Robert Wilkinson’s. Mistress 
came in about half-past nine. It was later than I 
expected. She looked rather Avarm as I should say. I 
don’t think her face is easily coloured by a little walking 
or any sort of work. She asked me if master had come 
in—did not seem much surprised when I told her ' no.’ 
She opened tire door for Richard Bracewell. She had 
not been in the house five minutes when he came in. 
He looked flushed—not very much in liquor, I should 
say. He could walk steadily. I had seen a man cross 
the plank over the mill-stream just before mistress came 
in. You can see the plank from the kitchen windoAV. 
I am sure it was not master. It was a misty night, but 
I could see his figure, and by his walking quickly I 
judged it Avas a young man. I cannot say it was Richard 
Bracewell.” 

Cross-examined by Counsellor Atkinson.—"I AA-ent 
out soon after Richard BriiceAvoll came in. I called at 
Nell Crooks'; I had been there before. Edward Crooks 
never paid me particular attentions. , Young Nell was 
at home, and J talked Avith her aAvhilc. When 1 
returned I did not sec BraccAA^ell. I have been to Nell 
Crooks’ .several times since then.” 

During the examination of this witness, Margaret 
kept her eyes stedfa.stly fixed on her face ; and it was 
observed that the girl looked very much confused when 
confessing her A’isits to Nell Crooks’house. 

The next Avitness called aa’us Thomas Batters, the land¬ 
lord of the Black Dog. 

Examined by Mr. Bailey .—“ The prisoners, Richard 
BraceAvell and William Crook,s, were at my house on ihc 
evening of the 7th of Novcmlicr last. They drank two 
quarts of ale betAveen them. Crooks had been at the 
house nearly all day. BraeCAA’cll came in .about half-past 
seven o’clock. They left the house about half-past eight. 
They aa'cco not drunk. Crooks had been at my house 
the evening before Avith William Naylor, the young man 
who is missing. 1 cannot say how much ale they drank 
that night, the f>th of November. They went aAvay 
very late, it Avas past midnight. Naylor was very 
drunk. lie could not have AA-alked without Crooks’ 
assistance. I have ncA'cr seen Naylor since he left my 
house Avith Crooks that cA’cning. He AA'as generally 
drunk. He spent a great deal of money; more than 
his OAvn independent property Avould cover, I believe. 
Bracewell has never been at my house since the 7th of 
November.” 

Jane Hartley, Mr. Bracewoll’s housekeeper, was next 
examined. 

“ I haA'o lived at Mr. BniccAvell’s, the attorney’s, noAv 
for more than three years. Richard, the prisoner at the 
bar, I haA’c ahvays considered a steady young man. He 
took his dinner at home on tlie 7th of November, 
After dinner I did not sec him again until late at night. 
Ho came in flushed and seeming tired; did not lake any 
Slipper, but drank a tankard of ale. lie went put, soon 
after breakjjjst, on the morning of the 8th, and 1 did 
not see liim agam until the 14th day of November.” 

Robert Wilkinson, a small farmer, was then placed in 
the box. 

“ I rented a few acres of land under the debased, 
John Smith. He was at my house on the evening of 
the 7th of November last. I paid him a small account 
for meal and bran. Ho was in very good spirits, and 
took some ale. I cannot say justly how much; but it 
might be something more than three half-pints. It 
not small beer. My wife genbraliy brews good ale. 

I don’t often take more than a pint of it at a timo- 
The deceased, John Smith, often calKd at my house- 
I never knew him to be out late at night. Ho was no 
ways given to drink. His niece, Margaret, did not say 
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much while she was in my house with him. They 
seemed good friends wlien they loft. I saw nothing of 
John ^tcr that, until I saw his body in the mill-stream 
just by the copse." , , , , 

When the examination of the witness had closed, 
Jonas Singleton was called for, and there was a murmur 
through the Court,—“ The pi-ophet! the wise man of 
Fordingplacc !” as he appeared. Counsellor Atkinson 
immediately rose to object to the examination of this 
witness, on the ground of his mental incompetoncy; but 
this objection was overruled by Serjeant Jackson’s 
assertion that there was no proof of such incompotcncy, 
and, accordingly, Singleton was c.xamincd. He gave 
a rational account of his discovery of the corpse, and 
was then cross-examined by Counsellor Atkinson, who 
handed to him a paper containing the “vision ” which 
we have narrated. 

“Now, Bir, is that your handwriting T’ 

“ 1 believe it is.” 

“ You there state, that on the night of the 12th of 
November last you saw the prisoners, Richard llracewell 
and Margaret Smith near the copse so often mentioned 
in the Miller's field. Now, I ask you, did you see them 
hodily as you saw the corpse of the Miller in the stream 
on the evening of the 10th of November last] 

“ 1 saw them, as it were, in a vimon," sjiid Bingleton. 

“And may I ask you, have you not often seen in your 
' visions ’ people whose bodies wore, at tlie same time, 
a hundred miles distant F 

“ Yes; they come to me in visions.” (A laugh.) 

“ Very well; and luivc you not seen pcojjle walking and 
heard them talking who had been buried for .some years!” 

“1, perhaps, have; bull forget many things.” 

“You have seen King George, T believe,jp the 
Miller’s field aforesaid F 

Serjeant Jackson objected to this leading question. 

“I must persist,” said Counsellor Atkinson, “in 
showing the Court the general incapacity of the witness 
to give sound evidence in any ease : and for this inirpose 
I cliiim permission to read over some papers which 
I hold in my hand, and wliieh arc all in tlie hand¬ 
writing of the witness, J onas Singleton, a-s he will allow.” 
The counsellor hero handed the papei-s to Singleton, 
who looked over them, and eouf'essed that tliey were all 
in his handwriting. 

“ My lord,” said the counsel for the defence, turning 
to the judge, “you must have patience with me for 
reading these strange papers, as I sliall, afterwards, 
show' that they boar very seriously upon the case.” He 
then road the following papers ;— 

“September 3d.—Moon’s second qoartcr—likely to 
have much rain. I was in the Brigg Clo.so near the 
river—much colt’s-foot grows about hero—face due north 
—very cloudy sky. I saw a man like little Wiggins tlic 
quack doctor coming over the field; and, now and tlicn, 
he stooped doum and gathered up something—herbs 
very likely. When he c.amc to me he said, ‘ There is a 
herb of rare virtues in this field that you know nothing 
of.’ I asked him if he would tell mo what it wa.s. He 
said he would if I would promise him only oite thing. 
I asked him what that was. ' 11 is,’ said he, ‘ that you 
will never pay any morelittcntions to Margaret.’ I said, 
‘No !’—vanislied !” (Great laughter (n the court.) 

At the mention of her name, Margaret blushed; but 
seemed to have some difficulty in suppressing a smile. 
Young Braeewcll smiled openly as the paper was read. 
The counsellor then took up another paper and read :— 

_ “ September 7.—I was in the ‘ high-lield,’ about seven 
o'clock—heard the town-clock strike, and old Jemmy 
the sexton came to me and saJB, ‘ Some very great 
person is dead.’ I asked him who ] but ho could not 
tell me the name. Then I saw Will Crooks and two 
hoys getting through a hedge; and Susan Holmes came 
up and said some hens had been stolen from the Mill, 
her mistress was very mad about them.—Vanished ! 
then 1 saw, down in the Miller's field, Richard Braccwell 
walking very fast to the Mill.—Vanished 1 ’’ 


“Of such materials,” said the counsellor, "arc the 
rest of those papers composed; and I leave it to the jury 
to consider what attention should be paid to the state¬ 
ments of the witness who wrote them.” 

Robert Walker, surgeon, was next examined,—^and 
stated as follows:— 

“ 1 saw the body of the deceased, John Smith, on the 
eleventh of November, but did not open it. 1 cannot 
say there were marks from blows upon the head or face. 
The skin was discoloured; but it might be the effect of 
immemion iu water. The body had evidently been in 
the water a eonsidoraldo time. I should say as long as 
two or three day’s.” 

Thus ended the statements for the prosecution; and 
wlien Counsellor Atkinson, a rising young man, stood 
up to begin the defence, there was great excitement, 
especially among the ladies in the court. Margaret now 
raised her head and looked at the young counsellor with 
some e.vprcssion of hopefulness in her countenance, as 
lie began to speak. 

“It is hard to conceive,” said he, “of two persons 
placed in a situation more interesting and aivful than 
that of the two individuals at the bar. But 1 must also 
remind you, gentlemen of the jury, that if there ever 
was a case when you needed to' feel the W'oightiest re¬ 
sponsibility, and to exerci.se the utmost caution in esti¬ 
mating the true import of the facts laid before you, it is 
now. Two persons in the bloom of life .stand before you, 
and in such circumstances, that it rests with y'our verdict 
cither to re,storo them to life, and the prospect of hap¬ 
piness, or to consign them to an early and di.shonaurable 
grave. Dreadful would ho the mistake caused by pre- 
suiriplion, were a court of justice, summoned to protect 
society from eoiivielcd offenders against human rights 
and interests, to warrant the execution of two unoffending 
persons, and thus deprive,./br ever, human society of two 
wortliy members ! To guard against such a fearful tind 
irreparable injury, our law has wisely dctcmiined that, 
where there i.s doubt left by the evidence of a case, the 
prisoner shall have the huuelit of the doubt. Gentlemen 
of the jury, bcl'orc 1 proceed to examiuo the real value 
of the statement made by the learned Serjeant for the 
prosecution, I must most earnestly protest against 
a remark which fell, I would hope, iiniulvisedly, from 
his lips. ‘ You liavc to consider,’ said tlie learned 
Serjeant, ‘hovv you can best account for these facts by 
the rules of rat.ional probability.’ 1 deny the principle 
altogether. It has no right to be luvrboured for a moment 
iu a court ol'justice. No, no ! gentlemen, you have not 
to uceonnt fvr tha facts stated. You arc not, os it has 
been insinuated, driven to the dilemma of either con¬ 
victing tlie prisoners at the bar, or else giving some 
more rational account of the disappearance of the 
deceased. You have only to detcrininc whether the 
evidence laid before you contains clear and indubitable 
proof of the guilt of the prisoners. 

“ Gentlemen, tlie Counsel for the prosecution travelled 
back, I think iinneccs.sariiy, to state particulars respecting 
the parties at the bar which are irrelevant to the case ; 
and he has thus compelled me to travel a little further 
still, and to estimate the real value of the particulars 
thus stated, iu the light of the characters of the parties 
concerned. I can conceive no worse state of society than 
one in which the testimony of general character is dis¬ 
trusted or c-osily thrown a.side, on account of a few un- 
I'avourahlc appearances. Why, the best man among us, 
judged in this fashion, would not be safe. 1 say the best 
man living may be in the midst of circumstances tliat 
might toll against him, if his general character were 
never taken into account. A hundred little things un¬ 
noticed every day would swell into importance, when 
a criminal charge was prclerred. What is the value of 
the particulars stated ] These young persons wished to 
many, and the deceased, it appears, was opposed to the 
match. Well; what of that f Such circumstances arc 
found in hundreds of households in this country, and 
yet murder is not likely be the result. There may, 
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pOHsibly, be fouuil among the fair auditors in this as¬ 
sembly, some who diifer from their uncles or guardians 
respecting matrimony; but they never dream of solving 
the difficulty by murder; and why should you entertain 
the thought that over the prisoners at the bar cherished 
such a design! 1 say you have no proof of it; and the 
suspicion ought to be at once removed from your miuds, 
and the evidence brought forward should be looked at 
atone, and not in an unfavourable light reflected from 
such a suspicion. Banish it, then, gentlemen, from your 
minds. Itemembcr that, just in proportion as the evi¬ 
dence for the prosecution is vague and uncertain, the 
weight of the general character of the accused person 
.ought to toll against such evidence. Let us, then, look 
at the general chai-acter of the accused Margaret Smith. 
Even the witnesses against her cannot deny that it was 
irreproachable. So well and satisfactorily did she per¬ 
form the duties of housekeeping, so valuable had she 
made hemelf to her deceased uncle, tliat his principal 
ground of opposition to her projected marriage was ins 
unwillingness to part with sucli a good and faithful 
mistress of his household. If there is a sure mark of 
goodnessof internal character among women, it is surely 
in the self-sacrificing, constant devotion to the welfare 
of a household. A woman who shows such a i>i)irit is not 
likely suddenly—no ! ijot at the call of opposed love, to 
conceive a plan for murderinga relative and .a henefaci or. 
Now, what w'erc the facta of the case ho far as the ac- 
cused, Margaret Smith, was concerned ! Slie left Kobert 
vVilkiii.son'H Jioukc, in company with her nude, ahoiil 
haif-past eight o'clock on the evening of tlic 7lh of 
November last, and arrived at the Mill alone, at al)Out 
liali-past nine._ This is really the whole stalomcnt 
against her. Now what has liccn siiid ol' tl)e circum¬ 
stances of the journey i The night was so misty that you 
could not see a person clearly at ten yards' dishuu-e. 
Still the deceased knew the way to his Mill; liiit wliat 
evidence have we of the state of sobriety in wliicli ho 
set out from Wilkinson’s house'! He had taken ‘ a litt le 
refreshment,’ says the learned Serjeant. ‘ It miglit l)u 
something more than three half-pints,’ says Wilkinson. 
A pint auda-half of wlial? Tlio witness says, ‘My wife 
brews good alp. I do not often take more tluin li iiint 
of it at a time.’ 

“Now, witli respect to the place wlicrc the body wa,s 
found: is it a wondcilul thing that a man intoxicated 
should miss his way, and walk through a copse J And 
what evidence have we to show that liis body iniglit not 
float down from another part of the stream f Tlierc are 
witnesses, who will tell you that the mill-stream is 
swift, aud strong cnougli tor that. Now, as to the con¬ 
duct of the accused, ou arriving at the Mill. She asked 
the servant, ‘lias nut my uncle arrived yet!’ This, of 
itself, would bo a proof of innocence. \Vliat is said to 
make it look like a .sign of guilt I She asked the 
question, it is said, ‘ in a very cool manner.’ Who can 
say what notions the witness, Snsan, may have of a cool 
manner! And when w'as coolness or calmness,, in a 
young ofTender at least, discovered to lie a sign of 
guilt ( What oecasion was tliorc for any sudden alarm i 
the deceased might have turned aside into the yard, or 
gone into the Aiill, to attend to some little business. 
But what have we next brought fonvard as a sign of 
8“}'*' * ,T 1)0 accused recognised the footsteps of Braec- 
floll. Could she not discern the step of a young from 
that of an old man I Was Bracewell a stranger !■ W^as 
his cowing in ilie evening a now thing! Is it, 1 n.sk, a 
wonderful thing, for a young woman to spring up and 
own the door, when she hears the footstep of her lover! ! 
W ell, how long did tliey remain togetlier ( There is no ! 
evidence that they remained together five minutes. 

IS no fact to discountenance the assertion, 
that Margaret Smith instantly told Bracewell of her 
uncles disappearance, and that Bracewell instantly set 
out to search for the missing man. She had sent out. 
in search ot her uncle, the trustiest and most devoted 
person whom sho knew; ajyl what could she do more! 


It would not have been seemly for a woman to trust 
herself out in the dark night. But what evidence have 
we that she ever closed her eyes that night 1 Bmoewell 
did not return, and, as he conducts his own defence, I 
leave him to account for his absence; but it does not 
aflect the case of my client. Y.ou have heard a full 
statement of all the facts in which she is concerned, and 
i have shown that they amount to nothing clearly 
against her. 

“ Sho missed her unele when walking several yards 
behind him, on a misty night. The path by the stream, 
near the Mill, is bordered with soft moss, and would ; 
give no sound of footsteps; so that she could not know | 
how far ho was in advance of her. She sent out, in a j: 
few minutes after her arrival at the Mill, a person in jl 
search of her uncle. That person did not return; and { 
from this mystery relative to other individuals, a charge 
is conjured up against the last person in the world 
likely to be guilty' of the crime suspected. ! 

“ Ueutlcmeu of the Jury, I have shown you that the ' 
circumstances ou which the charge is founded are not | 
weighty enough to shake the’ testimony of good cha- j 
racter in favour of the accused person. 1 sliall now, i 
with a good confidence, leave my client’s case to your ; 
sober and patient judgment. You will dismiss all 
popular rumours and prejudices from your minds, and 
allow the voice of common sense and conscience to quell 
the suspicions which have been excited by circum¬ 
stances, jierhaps mysterious, and certainly' untbrtuuatc, 
but not sufficient to sustain a charge so awful as that j 
brought against the prisoner. You will not allow tLo i 
dark cloud of suspicion wliich has gathered around the ! 
good reputation of, 1 believe, a virtuous and worthy i 
youngs w'omaii, to hlackeu into the night of a death of I 
infamy; hut disper.se it at oiiee, aud restore her to life, i. 
good lame, aud iiappiucss.’’ ; 

Here Counsellor Atkinson closed liis address, and the j 
witnesses for the defence iverc called. i 

Sarali Stokes, an old nurse, was the first witness | 
called, aud stated as follows :— j 

“1 am a nurse, and attended the late John Smith ! 
during an illness, about two years ago, and I can testily 
that the conduct of .Margaret Smith, the prisoner, was j 
always exceedingly kind towards her unele.” 

Alary Barnes, sho had lived as servant-maid at the 
Mill, cuiifirmod the statement of the first witness. Ne.xt,, ; 
a Woman, n ho liad called at the Mill for milk on the ; 
morning after tlie Miller was lost, stated that the grid’ j 
and trouble of Al.-irgaret were evident. i 

John Creeu also, scivaulrman to Boliert Wilkinson, ' 
stated tlial the path along by tlic mill-stream wan ■ 
mossy, so that a footstep upon it would be inaudible at i 
a little distance. ! 

Edward N orris, a man who worked in the Mill, stateil i 
tluU the mill-stream would, at certain times, be strong |: 
enough to carry down a man's body as for os from tlic i 
plant to the copse. j 

These wore all the witnesses who came forward for j 
the defence. 

itich'’ard Bracewell W'as then allowed to make his own 
defence. Margaret raised her head, and looked with an | 
earnest, and yet confident, expression at the speaker, as 
he began,— | 

“My Lord, Gentlemen of the Jury^—1 thank you, 
and the just laws ot my country, for this opportunity ot 
speaking in my' own defence. If I intended any thing 
like pleading, 1 might have found a more capable advo¬ 
cate ; but, as 1 wish only to state tacts, you may see the 
j propriety of my speaking on my own behalf. The case 
at present before you demand# ample time for mature 
' deliberation, 1 will, therefore, consume no more of it 
with introductory remarks, but at once address myselt 
to the statement of facts. Gentlemen, if you hear me 
without iavour, 1 trust you will hear me without 
determined prejudice. The points which I have to 
explain are the following :-^my interview with the ; 
prisoner Crooks, on the 6th of November last; my »!*■ j 
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peaiance at the Mill on the eame evening,- and my 
absence from home from the 8th to the 14th of Novem¬ 
ber. l am sorry that I cannot give my explanation of 
the ciroumstances without giving information very un- 
favout^le to other persons; ” [here Crooks was evi¬ 
dently perturbed] " but I owe a duty to my own life, 
to one whom I esteem far beyond the value of that life,” 
[here there was a murmur of approbation among the 
ladies] “ and, more than all, to the God of truth and 
justice. 1 will, therefore, toll you all 1 know. 

“ You have heard an individual of the name of 
William Naylor mentioned in the evidence given by the 
witness Thomas Batters, landlord of the Black Dog. 
Gentlemen, I must make some stateipeuts respecting 
that young man’s character, to explain the interest 
which I felt, and the exertions I made, on his behalf. 
He had been my schooltellow. He had good qualities, 
though they all seemed drowned in one vice—that of 
habitual, 1 might almost say constant, iutcmporaacc. 
His father left a sum of money for him, under the 
control of my father, to be paid quarterly. Unhappily, 
the young man w-as brought up to no business or pro¬ 
fession. He fell into the lowest company, and often, 1 
have good reason to believe, lost sums of money, by 
unfair means, in such company. He had been missing 
from home since the 4th of November last; but, as his 
habits were so very reckless and irregular, tliis excited 
little surprise. His mother-in-law, however, was alarmed 
when she discovered, on the sixth of the same inontli, 
that he had taken a considerable sum of money from 
her till, and requested me to make my l)est eilbrta to 
find him, and recover some portion of the money. I 
knew, as all the neighbours knew, that he was very 
olteii in company with the brothers VVilliani and Edward 
Crooks. Of their characters i do not wish to say a 
word : 1 would only refer you to all the people of their 
iiuighbourhood. 1 went to the Black Dog on the 
evening of tlie Till, and found William Crooks tlierc. 

1 gave him liquor, to conceal from him tJic oliject of my 
A-isit. When 1 inquired after Naylor, lie seemed un- 
Avilling to give me any information. Wc left the Black 
Dog together, and 1 followed him to the bou.se of Nell 
Crooks, in Fordingplace, wlicre he lodges. Here 1 Avas 
violently abused by the Avomau of the house, and a 
young woman generally knoAvu by the name of Young 
Nell, with whom Naylor Avas intimate. I left this 
house, and called at several public-houses, inquiring for 
Naylor; at one of the.se houses 1 saw John Green, the 
servant-mau of liobert Wilkinson, farmer, who informed 
me that he had seen William Crooks and William 
Naylor together, on tlie evening of the 6th instant.” 
[Here Crooks, the prisoner, Avas observed to turn vei-y 
pale.] “ He told me that Naylor appeared to be very 
drunk, and that he watched the two men until they 
approached a hovel in the Bridge-field, near to which 
Was a manure-heap, lie would have followed them, 
but knew the character of the men. 1 determined to 
prosecute my search in the morning. After leaving 
John Green, I walked to the Mill. 1 can give no par¬ 
ticular reason for going there, beyond the motive which 
led mo there as often as opportunity alloAvcd. With 
regard to the lateness of the hour—half-past nine —I 
may observe, that the deceased, John Smith, generally 
retired to bed at nine o'clock, and 1 had frequently 
visited the house after that time. I had not been in 
the house fiire minutes before Margaret Smith told mu, 
with some anxiety, that her uncle was missing, and I 
did not stay ten minul.es longer in the house, after 
1 h^rd that. Yot 1 cannot say that I felt any great 
Mxioty on his account- Margaret Smith also told me 
* thought her uncle was somewhat affected by 

®J®_he had drunk, and that he had threatened to 
cloot” me, if be found me in his house, 
f, ^ l®t’t the Mill, I said I would make some inquiry 
alter him; but still I thought he must be about the 
place, and, as 1 did not wish to meet him, I neither 
looked for him nor called after him.' I called at the 


house of an acquaintance, where I stayed a few minutes, 
and then Avent home to my father’s house, where I drank 
a tankard of ale, and immediately went to bed. . Tbo 
next morning I communicated my business to my father, 
put some money in my pocket, and went out, soon after 
breakfast, to reuew my inquiries after the missiiig 
William Naylor. I wont, first to John Green before 
mentioned, whom 1 found at work in the Bridge-field. 
We went to the manure-heap, mentioned licfore, and, 
turning over the straw, found marks as if the body of a 
man had recently Iain tiiure. X confess 1 had very dark 
suspicions of the treatment which the missing man had 
receiA’ed from liis companion, the prisoner, William 
Crooks. [Here Crooks acoAA-led upon BracOAvcll.] 1 
then went up info the town, and liad some conversation, 
at the Fleece taA'ern, Avith Mrs.Naylor, tlio mother-iu- 
law of the missing individual. Hhe told me that he 
had talked of leaving her, and going to visit some rela¬ 
tives near Burnley. I i;oinmiinicated to her my worst 
tears, and,she earnestly begged me to make all possible 
inquiries after him. 1 rode on the coach to Burnley, 
where 1, also, have friends, As-ho pressAcd mo to stay with 
tliem a few days. 1 did so; and employed much of my 
time in scarciiing for Naylor, but to no purpose. Hi.s 
friends denied all knowledge of his having been in the 
neighbourhood. I wrote from Burnley to my father on 
the busines.s. 

“ fleiillemen, 1 have concluded my statement. A 
Avoid or two more, and 1 IcaAC myself in your hands. 
You see that it has been iiccoss.‘iry for luo, in clearing 
niy.«elf, to ojioii a new case of suspicion against another. 
I’liis complication of your duty must require ample 
time for investigation. Truth and justice, 1 heliove, 
gentlemen, will ultimately triumph even in this iin- 
perfoct world ; Imt tliey cannot always triumph in a 
day. Time, tlien, geutlcmeu-—time time is all I re¬ 
quire from you to save my own rojiulation, ami the 
liappine.ss of those dear to mo.” 

iloro Braeewell eoucUided. During (be Avhole of his 
statement. Crooks had looked upon him Avitli a ilismal ■ 
scowl. 

Tlie witnesses called to eorroboiale BraecAvelVs statc- 
nient Avere, a relative from Burnley, Mrs. Naylor, and 
llte landlords of the pubiie-lmusc.i mentioned in liis 
story. John Green, the scrvuut-inan of liobert Wilkin¬ 
son, also confirmed all the statements Avitli which liis 
name liad been connected; and Ids brother, Jamc.s 
Green, asserted that he liad oltservcd, on tlie morning 
of the 8tli of November, the mark of a slipping foot at 
the edge of the mill-stream, a little above the copse on 
the way to the Mill. 

No Avitiie.sses appeared in fuAour of JJie prisoner 
Crooks. 

The court AA’as tlicn adjoiiriicd, and met again in half- 
an-lunir. The J udge tlien in-oeeedcd with his summai'y 
of the cvidcuec ; Imt liefore lie had uttered many words. 
Sergeant Jackson entered the court, and stated that he 
had frc.sh evidenee tioav to lay liefore the Jury, in the 
shape of a confession just made and signed by the 
prisoner, William Crooks. Braeewell and Margaret 
seemed amay.ed at this announcement, and there Avas 
great astouislmicnt throughout the court Ai'hile the Ser¬ 
geant read the following document:— 

“ I, William Crooks, do solemnly declare that, on the 
evening of the 7th of November last, 1 met the prisoner, 
itiehuril BraeeAVcll, by appointment, at the Black Dog. 
He brought a short bludgeon in his pockot, and, after 
Ai-e had drunk several pints of ale, we sot out to waylay 
the deceased, John Smith, near the copse. As the 
deceased was coming down the field, Braeewell whispered 
to me, ' The old villain has his niec-e Ai-ith him.’ But 
the niece stayed behind as her uncle approached the 
copse. It was a little after nine o’clock. We let him 
go past the copse a little way, and then Braeewell said 
to me, ‘ N ow’s your time, Crooks I ’ 1 then went after 
the Miller; but BraceAAell kept concealed in the copse. 

I struck the deceased tAvice on the head with the 
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bludgeon, then drew the body to the mill-stream, and 
pushed it in. 1 then went into the copse. In a few 
minutes Braeewell and I came out of the copse, and drew 
the body down to the shady place where it was found. 
Braccwol! promised me good pay; and, soon afterwards, 
we separate. This, I solemnly declare, is the whole 
truth of the w^ in which the miller mot his death. 

“Signed, VTilliam Crook-s, + hismarh. 

“ In the presence of, “ Wiinusi Bailgv, Jlan-islur." 

“ Samdel Knobbs, Ouoler." 

The Judge then asked the prisoner. Crooks, if he had 
anything to add to this statement 1 He refused to say 
another word. BracoAvell was then asked if he Avould 
make any reply to the statement just read over. 

“ My Lord,” said he, “ I am utterly amazed at the 
awful'wickedness of the man who has brought forward 
this false confes-sion. It is throughout a lie; but I still 
beg for time—time, my Lord, that the truth may become 
apparent.” 

The Judge then addressed the Jury, and they retired. 
After a long absence they returned with the verdict— 
“We find the prisoners, Richard Braoowcll and William 
Crooks, GuiLiT of wiiKoL MuunER—the prisoner, 
Margaret Smith, kot ouilty.” 

The prisoners were next asked if they had anything 
to say why sentence should not be pronounced. Crooks 
refused to speak. “ For lime, my Lord, is all my 
prayer,” was the answer given by Braeewell. 

The Judge then put on his black oap, and pronounced 
.sentence of death upon the condemned prisoners, 
warning them to prepare for a speedy execution. They 
were then conducted to their cells. 

Crooks was sitting in his cell on the eve of e.vccutiou. 
Young Nell had visited him during the day to inquire 
for Naylor: but he luad repulsed her with violence. 
Mr. Braeewell, the elder, with Margaret Smith, and the 
chaplain of the prison, now entered his cell. The 
chaplain earnestly entreated the prisoner, if he had any¬ 
thing more to confess, that he would not delay. Mar¬ 
garet fell upon her kn^ss, and added the most touching 
prayers to the exhortations of the chaplain. The con¬ 
science of the prisoner seemed to be writhing in torture, 
until, late in the night, he bade them get pen and paper, 
and take down his last words in this world. The gaoler 
and other witnesses were called in, .and the prisoner 
made a second and last confession, as follows:— 

“Every word in my former confes.sion is false, except 
that Richard Braeewell met me at the Black Dog on 
the 7th of November last. lie came to inquire after 
Naylor. I was drinking with Naylor all day, on the 0th, 
He had plenty of money, and told mo he meant to leave 
the country. He got very drunk towards evening, and 
said he would go to Nell Crooks, and bid good bye to 
young Nell. I took him into the cow-house in the 
Bridge-field, and there struck him one heavy blow on 
the head with a short bludgeon. He groaned and fell, 
as 1 thought, dead on the spot. 1 buried bis body in 
the manure-heap. 1 have never seen him, nor heard of 
him, from that day to this. I solemnly declare that 
Richard Braeewell never plotted with me against any 
man’s life; but that all he ever had to do with me w.a.s 
to ask me about William Naylor., I state this for truth, 
as I hope God will have mercy on my miserable 
soul.” 

In consequence of this confession, Richard Braeewell 
was reprieved. The next morning, William Crooks w'as 
hanged in the presence of an unfeeling crowd, among 
whom were many of the people of Fordingplace and 
the neighbourhood; and young Nell conspicuously 
exhibiting her assumed grief on the occasion. The 
moment before the fatal bolt was drawn, the mi-serable 
man turned in reply to a question put to him by the 
chaplain, and confirmed solemnly, with his last breath, 
the statement be had made on the previous night. He 
then fell struggling, and died amid the brutal shouts of 
the crowd. 


Btill Richai'd Braeewell was kept in confinement; 
but wonders had not yet ceased. A few days only after 
the execution of Crooks, a man arrived at Fordingplace 
who declared himself to be the missing, tAe murdered 
7imn —AVilliam Naylor I The identity was proved by 
numerous witnesses, young Nell being in the number. 
Ho was examined before the magistrates, and made the 
following statement: 

“ My name is William Naylor. You must all recog¬ 
nise me. My mother-in-law is Mrs. Naylor of the 
1''lcccc. I need say nothing of my habits and character 
when 1 lived here; but I will tell you all I remember 
of the circumstances connected with my disappearance 
from this part of the country. I had been drinking for 
weeks. Richard Braeewell had refused to pay me money 
ill advance. I had taken a considerable sum from the 
till of the Fleece. I had some notion of paying it back 
when I could. 1 was drinking with Will Crooks on the 
last night I was seen here. He took mo to a cow-house 
in the Bridge-field. I forget how we quarrelled. I think 
we said something about hell. I remember a heavy 
blow on my head that made fire flash all around me, 
and then I remember nothing more until 1 found my¬ 
self lying in a manure-heap in the morning. I lurked 
about in the copse of the Miller’s field all the day, and 
considered that this was a good opportunity for leaving 
the country. I determined to set out at night-fall. 
I was in the copse at night, I should say about nine 
o’clock. I was hardly in my right senses from the drink 
and the blow ; but I remember well, I wm frightened 
by hearing a gurgling noise in the stream, and I fancied 
I saw some great black body floating in the water: but 
1 did not stay to examine it. I left the copse and went 
over the plank by the Mill. 1 saw nobody. I then 
crossed the ford, and walked nearly to Burnley tliat 
night, but did not call on my friends there. 1 have 
plenty of witnesses to prove where 1 have been ever 
since that time.” 

The result of the examination proved the truth of 
this statement, and Richard Braeewell was liberated a 
few days afterwai’ds. He returned, in triumph, to his 
father's house. He and his faithful Margaret lived 
together in happiness, long enough to see all traces of 
saspiuion, and even rumours of the old storjq die away 
from the neighbourhood. 

We may observe that the greatest changes made iu 
the substantial facts upon which the above account is 
founded, are in the names of the persons, and the local¬ 
ities mentioned. 


FRENCH COLONIZERS. 

Robert Cavalier do La Salle,’ the first colonizer of 
Louisiana, (he started on his discoveries a. b. 1678,) is 
a striking person as a colonizer and discoverer; if for 
no other reason, at least for the peculiar nationality of 
his character; and the features in him, that, thronghout 
his course, arc perpetually reminding us of the French¬ 
man. We do not mean the latter to be understood in an 
unfavourable sense. The French character has a light 
gallant atfectionate side of it; and shows, in some of its 
specimens, a mixture of innocence and spirit which is very 
taking. La Salle has this remarkably. He has not the 
grave, plodding, energetic, persevering, diplomatic cha¬ 
racter of the English colonizer. The founders of our 
colonial empire were men made in a different mould, to 
wlmt we see in this ligh^hearted, gallant, French adven¬ 
turer. And the fruits of their labours have been pro¬ 
portionally more enduring and solid. The Frenchman 
has colonized for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon in the 
west, and no sooner has he settled himself in his new 
domain, than the heavy weight of English vicinity has 
ousted him out of it. • The Saxon shows that genius for 
occupation, management, and system, which alone gains 


(1) Library of American Biogr^ihy, conducted by J ared Sparks. 
Boston. 
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permaaeut hold upon a new country. In the first 
instance, however, and in the act of exploring and finding 
his way fi'om lake to lake, and forest to forest, in the 
now region, the Frenchman is quite as vigorous in his 
way as the Englishman. He mixes up the excitements 
of discovery, however, with pleasures and tastes 
quite his own. He strews flowers by the way, makes 
pretty scenes as he goes along, monnts his gay colours 
on the top of the rock, and festoons the forest stumps. 
He notes his progress by ornamental erections, and 
begins to dance when he has arrived at the end of a 
good day’s or week’s exploring, and thinksho has achieved 
something. He is stimulated, moreover, by the thorough 
French love of la gloire, and does not dream of adul¬ 
terating the noble admixture with any base morcantilo 
feeling. Mo has not shipping, and docks, and factorien 
in view : his discovery is a fine dream to him. He is 
pleased with it, as he would be with a good play; and 
the real hardships and roughnesses he endures are mixed 
with something of his old opera house, stage light, side 
scene, and other Parisian sympathies. Wo hear of 
dancing on board, as the ship of discovery was crossing 
the Atlantic. “ A joyous company of girls on board 
sought to wear away the tediousness of the voyage, and 
enliven the spirits of the passengers by the amusement 
of dancing. This was more than the grave and scru¬ 
pulous Kecollect, (a priest of a particular order,) could 
eudnre, and he took occasion to reprimand the young- 
damsels, and check their hilarity. La Salle interposed, 
and said there wjis no harm in dancing.” 

His men arc frightened at their first start upon their 
Mississippi voyage of discovery, with a picture of the 
horrors and dangers of tliat mysterious river. 

“Nikanape, a man of rank in ilin conip, and brodicr to tlie 
great chief of the nation, wlio was absent on a liunting excur¬ 
sion, invited the Frcnelmien to un entertainment; and k'fiire 
sitting down to the repast, ho made a long speech, the drift of 
wiiieh was, to advise his gnrals against the jnsrilous scheme of 
going down the Mississippi. He said tliat others had perislied in 
llie altempt; that the hanks were inhabited by a strong and ter¬ 
rible race, of men, wlio killed every body that came among them; 
that the waters swarmed with crocodiles, serpents, .and frightful 
monsters; and that, even if the boat was large and strong enough 
to escape these dangers, it would be dashed in pieces by. the falls 
and rapids, or meet with inevitaldc destruction in a hideous 
wliirlpool at tlic river’s mouth, where the river itself was swal¬ 
lowed up and lost, 'riiis harangue, whieh the orator (oiforeed 
by expressions of anxious concern for the welfare of his friends, 
produced an obvious clfect on the minds of La Salle’s men. ” 

Jja Salle instaatly brings the image of la gloire 
before them. 

“ He said the dangers, whicli had been pointed in such glowing 
colours, bore on their face so clear a stamp of exaggeration and 
improbahiUty, that he was convinced that A’ikanape liitnself 
would excuse him for regarding them willi utter incredulity; 
and, even if they were as formidable as had been represented, the 
courage of Frenchmen, mould only be Hu! more eager to encounter 
them, at crowning their enlerprite with the greater glory F 

La Salle himself starts on his voyage from France, 
with a patent of nobility ; he is the Sieur de la Salle. 
The Sieur de la Salle builds his ship “Griffin,” in 
Canada, for Mississippi discoveries. The ve-sscl was 
named “ the Griffin,” in compliment to the Count de 
Prontenac, whose armorial bearings were adorned by 
two griffins, as supporters. 

“'rhe_ ship was completely finished, rigged, and equipped 
I within six months from me day on wliicli the ked was laid. The 
ornamental parts-were not forgotten. A griffin, with expanded 
wings, surmounted by an eagle, sat on the prow.” 

The ceremony of taking poB.session of a district is 
characteristic in the same way. The Sieur de la Salle, it 
should be known by the way, always wears, on such 
occasions, and on all occasions of ceremony, “ a scarlet 
coat, embroidered with gold.” 

• ** T**® of France were attached to the colnmn, with tliis 

mscription; Louit the Great, King of France and Navarre, 
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reignt; the 9M of April, 1683. All the men -wore under arms, 
and, after chanting the 'I'e Beam, they honored the occasion by 
n discharge of their muskets, and cries of Long line the King. 
The column was then crect^ by the Sieur de la Salle, who 
made a formal speech, taking posaession of the whole countiy of 
liouisiana for the French King, the nations and people contained 
therein, the seas and harbours affiaeent, and all the streams 
flowing into the Mississippi, which he calls the great river St. 
Louis. A leaden plate was buried at the foot of a tree, witli a 
Latin inscription, containing the anus of France and tlie date, 
and purporting that La Sallo, Tonty, Zenobe, and twenty • 
Prendimen, were the first to navigate the river from tlie lilinois 
to its mouth. The cross was then erected with similar cere¬ 
monies. At the same time an account of these proceedings was 
drawn up, in the form of a Procit Verbal, certified by a notary, 
and signed by thirteen of the principal persons of the expedition.” 

This sort of liannloss, amusing pomp goes on through¬ 
out, and La Salle’s chivalry, and old “chateaux” asso¬ 
ciations follow him into the now world. Ho carries : 
France with him wherever he goes. 

There is the same character sho-wn in the poetical 
dejection of mind which comes out when lie has ill luck, ' 
and expresses itself by giving a melaucholy name to a 
station he erects, or a river he crosses; and his geogra¬ 
phical chart, in the act of formation, expresses, by the 
nomenclature upon it, the difierent phases of mind the 
discoverer was in. He is deserted, on one occasion, by 
“six of his men, including the two sawyers, whose 
services were exceedingly important. The defection of 
so large a number was hot only discouraging in itself, 
but a wul breach in the company.” He built a fort soon 
after this loss, and called it, " in sympathy -with his 
feelings. Fort Crbvecceur, Broken Heart." Again,— 

“ Five or .six niilcs beyond, tlioy came to another river, which 
Fatlier Aimstase sajs was broader and deeper than the l^ine at 
I’aris, bonlered on one side by tlie most beautiful trees, and on 
the other by extensive plains. They crossed it on a raft. This 
was the Colorado. It was aftenvards called the Mnlignc by La 
Salle, in consequence, of one of jiis party having been devoured 
ill it by a crocmlile.” 

His engaging manner to his people in all distresses, 
and way of making speeches to them, and cheering 
them up, are quite in the style of French amiablcness 
and goodnature. “ The Sieur de la Salle, calling tlie 
people together, addressed them in an eloquent speech, 
say.s Anastasc, ‘ with that engaging air which was so 
natural to him,’presenting such motives to sustain their 
constancy as the occasion would admit, and encouraging 
them to hope for his speedy return with succours to 
relieve their distre.sses.” 

With this gaiety, gallantry, and spirit, religion comes 
in too, and has lls place in the scene. La Salle takes 
out friar missionaries wltli him, whom he takes into his 
counsels, and treats as his bosom friends. They ac¬ 
company the course of discovery, preaching and con¬ 
verting, wiicn they have the opportunity; assisting La 
Salic in boat and fort-building when they have nothing 
better to do, 

“ Although La Salic hud received Ids edaention at the hand* 
of the Jesuits, nud had lived with them for many years, yet his 
predilections seem to have leaned towards the lUcoUects. From 
them he chose the spiritual guides, who were to accompany him 
in his discoveries. When he arrived at Fort Frontenoo, he 
found Fathers Gabriel, Ixniis Hennepin, and Zenobe Menbre, 
awaiting Ids orders; and also Luke Buisset and Molithon 
Watteau, the former destined for the missionary station at the 
fort, and tlie latter for that at Niarara. They were all natives 
of the Spanish Netherlands. Ihe most renowned of these 
Fathers was Hennepin, who has figured in the literaiy world, 
and who will often appear in the course of this Narrative. He 
came to Canada in tno same vessel with the Sieur de la Salle, 
when returning after his first voyage to France; and from that 
time he had been employed as a missionary at Fort Frontenac, 
or in rambling among the Iroquois. In some of these excursions 
ho visited AlbaOT, then called New Orange, and other frontier 
settlements of New York, Being of a restless temper, it was 
not his hnmor to remain long in the same place.” 

The mixture in La Salle’s mind of arms and religion 
attracts the remark of the American Biographer. In a 
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speech to a crowd of Indiaus on stepping out of his 
canoe, 

“ La Salle took the first opportunity to explain to them the 
objects that had brought him to their country, whicli he could 
do with the more &ciUty as he was accoiapaoied by two inter¬ 
preters. He told them that he had come from Cana^to impart 
to them a knowledge of tho true God, to assist them against 
their enemies, and to supply them with anns and with the con¬ 
veniences of life. At tills interview he said nothing about his 
projiosed voyage to the Mississippi. In fact, lus aim seems only 
to have been to quell their apprehensions and rivet their friend¬ 
ship, The idea ^ teaching them the Christian religion, and at 
the same time patting tireorms in their hands to exeitc tlieir 
passion for war, is so incongruous, that this report might be 
doubted, if it were not contirmed by two of tho missionaries 
who were present, and who relate the circumslauce without 
comment.” 

However, the preaching of the missionaries produces 
an impression, in spite, too, of the great diiheulty of 
their not understanding the Indian language, nor the 
Indians theirs. They find the cross respected, though 
they cannot discover why. 

“ No demonstratious of hostility were shown by tlie natives, 
who cordially accepted the calumet of jicacc, visited the hVciicli- 
meu in their camp, andiuvited them to their village. 'I’lie shore 
was lined by a concourse of people to receive thcni, cabins were 
assigned for their accommodation, fuel was supplied for their 
fires, abundimceof provisions was brought to them, and for three 
days they were regaled with a continual feast. These Indians, 
it was remarked, were of a much gayer humour than those of 
the north, more frank and open-hearted, more gentle in their 
manners, and decorous in their deportment. The Sicur de la 
SnUe was treated witli marked deference and respect. He took 
possession of tho country in the name of his king, erected a 
cross, and adorned it with the anns of France. Tliis was done 
with much pomp and ceremony, at which the savages teiitilied 
great joy, ami doubtless supposed it to he intended for flieir 
amusement. Father Zcuohc also performed his part, by endea¬ 
vouring to impress upon the multitude some of the inysteriivs of 
his faim, a.s far iis he could do it without luiderstainling a word 
of their language; and he did not despair of having produced 
good effects, especially as he observed, on his return, that the 
cross stood untouched, and had been surrounded by the Indians 
with a line of palisades.” 

Such is the character of LaSalle’s course of adventure. 
He is a gallant adventurer in the lirst place; he is a 
converter and missionary in the next; and he and his 
"Recollects” act together with perfect harmony and 
brotherly spirit. He goes tlirough his difficiiltie.s with 
a light heart. " It would be inipos.sible,” says oue of 
his missionary' fathers of him, “ to find in history an 
instance of a more intrepid and invincible courage than 
that of the .Sieur de la .Salle. He was never cast down, 
and he constantly hoped, with the aid of heaven, to 
accomplish his cuterpriso.” He did accomplish it, 
and discovered and founded the colony of Louisiana, 
now one of the United States; but he did not live to 
enjoy his discovery'. If French gaiety and light-heart¬ 
edness accompanied tile course of liis discovery, a French 
tragedy closed it. He wa.s murdered by a clique of his 
own men. Poor Im Salle certainly claims our pity as 
much as any one W'c know of: he so little deserved his 
fate. He was so perfectly unfitted to he the mark of an 
assassin. A murderous knot amongst his own follow¬ 
ers, however, having killed in revenge some of their 
own companions, feared La Salle’s discovering thceriinc. 

“ As tlie conspirators had liegan tins work of blood, they laid 
a scheme un the spot for destroying the Sieur de In Salle, in cun- 
formity, it may he, with a previous design, aud under the dread 
of suffering the just punishment of their guilt at his hands. 
They deliberated on the method of doing it for two or thrra 
. days. Meantime L.a Salle expressed anxiety at the long absence 
ofMoragnet, aud seemed to have forebodings of some unhappy 
event, for he asked whether Huhaut and bis associates had not 
sbovni symptoms of dissalisiaction. He feared, also, that tlie 
whole p^y might have been cut off by the savages. 

“Finally, he deten^cd to go liimself in search of them, 
leaving the camp, on the l»tli of March, under the charge of 
Jontel. He was accompanied by father Anastase, and two 
natives,who had served lum os guides. After travelling about 


six miles, they found the bloody cravat of Saget near bank 
of a river, and, at the same time, two eagles were seen Imvering 
over their heads, as if attracted by food on the ground. La 
Salle fired his gun, which was heard by the conspirators on the 
other side of the river. Huhaut and Larcheveque immediately 
crossed over at some distaneo in advance. La Salle approached, 
and, meeting Larcheveque, asked for Moragnet, and was 
answered vaguely that he was along the river. At that moment, 
Huliaut, who was concealed in the high gmss, discharged his 
musket, and shot him through the head. Father Anasta.se was 
standing by his side, and expected to share the same fate, till 
the conspirators told him that they had no design upon his life. 

“ lai Salle survived about an hour, unable to speak, but pfesa- 
ing the hand of the good Father, to sigi^ that he uude^ood 
what was said to liim. The same kind friend di^ his grave, and 
buried him, and erected a cross over ins remains. ‘ Thus pe¬ 
rished,’ says he, ‘ our wise conductor, constant in adversities, 
intrepid, generous, engaging, adroit, skilful, and capable of any¬ 
thing. Ho who, daring a period of twenty years, had softened 
the fierce temper of a vast number of savage nations, was mas¬ 
sacred by his own people, whom he had loaded with benefits. 
He died ui the vigour of life, in the midst of his career tmd liis 
labours, without the consulatiuii of having seen their results.” 


THE BENEFITS RESULTING FROM 
EXISTENCE OF FAIN. 

( Condudtd.) 


THE 


The next morning after this conversation was bright 
and smmy, and Mr. Dalton proposed that he and his 
boys should walk down to the iuii, and see how the poor 
soldier’s wife and her little child liad passed the night. 
The proposal was hailed with joy by the lads, and imme¬ 
diately each thought what nice things they could takefor 
the mother or her child, that might be lit for them in 
their present state. Alfred was entrusted with a small 
packet of tea and sugar; Edmund had received from 
the nurse a ])aper of iKsarl barley, to make a refreshing 
drink for the poor invalids ; while Cyril was carrying a 
couple of oranges and a sponge cake for the little child, 
'i’hcir mother had more thoughtfully got ready a small 
quantity of lint and some simple ointment, aud, slipping 
a little Testament and Bishop Hall's Comfort for the 
Afflicted into the pared which she gave her husband, 
she sent them on their errand. 'J'hcy found the poor 
woman still in much suffering and more anxiety. Her 
arm, which had been very badly fractured, was much 
swollen, and had euiiscd her much pain ; while the 
moaning of her poor child had kept her sleepless aud 
in tears throughout the night. 

The landlady of the inn had kindly sat up w'ilh her 
through tho night, and displayed much tenderness and 
good feeling in her attention to the poor sufferers. 

Mr. Dalton began the conversation, by asking how she 
had slept, and whether her arm gave her much pain! 

“ O sir,” she replied, “ such a night 1 have had! I 
think I shall never forget it. 1 have not closed my eyes 
for five minutes through the whole night. 1 shall kno«' 
how to value a good night’s rest better from this time 
forward. And as for pain—I have not had one moment's 
freedom from pain since yon left. Thank God, it is a 
little easier now, and 1 can hardly bo thankful enough 
for the relief. It seems perfect happiness; at least if 
my poor boy were better.” 

Mr. Dalton reminded her of the merciful provision, 
that no pain should he very severe and yet unremitting for 
any length of time in Um world, and then inquired if 
she had all that she wanted, or wished to have a nurse 
to sit up with her. 

“ O no, sir, I thank you,” she replied," I want nothing; 
that kind, good woman,” pointing to the landlady, who 
was just leaving the room, " does for me all. that I can 
wish; I am aura she waits on my pooi^hild as if it were 
her own—no mother could be kinder to it. You see, 
sir, she lost a little boy just about the same age, and so, 
I suppose, she feels a little for my misfortune.” 

Mr. Dalton expressed his pleasure at finding her 
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comfortable as licr cironmstanceg \rould allow, and ho, 
having deposited their little stores of tea, oranges, &c., 
be and his children left the house. 

" Well, boys," said the father, as they walked along 
towards the vicarage, “ what think you of pain now! 
do you sec any good in it 1 Any advantage resulting from 
it to that poor woman 1” 

" 0 no, papa,” said Alfred, “ what good has it brought 
lier]—Robbed her of a good night’s rest, and not only 
kept her awake, but kept her in ceaseless agony for 
twelve hours or more. You surely cannot call these 
things good V’ 

“ Why no,” replied Mr. D., “ I do not call them good, 
but surely you yourselves must confess that they have 
not been without advantage to this poor woman; that 
she learned the value of many things which she did not 
know before :—^the blessing of comfortable sleep, of 
health and case, of the little kindnesses of friends, ke." 

“ Oh, papa ! but that is not giving her any 7iew com¬ 
forts, but only showing what she had before, but did not 
know the value of.” 

“ Well; and if you Lave got a gold mine on your 
estate, but knew nothing about it, am 1 doing you no 
kindness if 1 tell you of it 1 Or, if a poor man s cliild 
was playing with a few small white stones, and I showed 
the lather that they were diamonds, and told him the 
value of them, am 1 not doing him a great kindness, 
even although 1 give him nothing; but only sliow 
him tho value of that which he had long had by him!” 

“ Oyes, papa, certainly ; you are showing him howto 
bo happy and eomfortalde for life, lie might as well 
not liave these treasures, as not know tho value of them.” 

“Well, so may pain make us over happy and com¬ 
fortable afterwards, by showing us tlio advantages ol 
what we have long enjoyed, but did not know tlie value 
of. See a poor child sutfering with the tootli atdie; 
unable to eat for fear of increasing the pain; unable to 
sleep; fretful, and uitable to enjoy any pleasure with its 
piaYfellowH. Apply some remociy which sliall relieve 
his pain, a drop of kreosoto, or such like ; and sec if 
that boy does not eiy oy his game of play, or his next meal, 
more than all his school-fellows. Just as tlie lost sheep, 
which has been found again, gives us more plea.surc for 
the time, than ail those wliieh were never lost at all. 
How often do you go to bed, sleep the whole night 
through without waking, and never thank (Jod in 
tho morning, for tlmt great blessing of quiet and refresh¬ 
ing rest! And why! because you have the same comfort 
every night. But pass one night in pain and restlessiiess 
upon your bed, or, if not in pain, pass one night with¬ 
out sleep, in a ship or in a carriage, and you will tlicn 
know the value of a good night’s rest; and will never 
forget to thank God when you have had it. This tlieu 
is one of the benelits of pain : it teaeiies you the value 
of the blessings you have long had, but did not appre¬ 
ciate ; though it does not add anything to the intrinsic 
value of what you had before. A gooil night’s rest, 
and health, and ease, are like the lost piece of silver 
which was found again, which is not at all more valuable 
in itself than it was before: but it caused you much 
pain when you had lost it, so tlie recovery of it gives 
you more pleasure than if you had alw'ays had it.” 

“ I see, now, papa,” said Edmund, “ that you mean 
that -we enjoy our health, our food, or our sleep, much 
more after we have been for some time without them.” 

"Yes,”8aidMr.Halton,“so much so, that it is remarked 
by a very sensible writer, th^t he believes there is more 
r^l pleasure, or at least more enjoyment of pleasure in 
the world, because of the existence of pain, than if 
th^ were no pain in the world 1 

“ But it is not only to our bodies that pain is the 
^U8e_ of so much benefit: wo must count up the moral 
benefits of pain also, the good of which it is the occasion 
t® our minds’’ 

“ Well, papa, that I cannot understand; I thou^t 
only aftected our bodies.” 

‘No. Did yon not notice how bravely, with what 


fortitude, the old man who broke his ooliar-bonc ycslcr-' 
day', boro his pains i ” 

“ Yes, that I did,” said Edmund; "and I was quite 
pleased to see how much more he fought of others 
than of himself,” 

“ Well, Edmund,” said his father, “if his neck hail 
given him no paiu,^ would have had nothing to bear, 
and you would have wought nothing of bis attention to 
other persons. I’ain thus teaches us to learn fortitudo 
and patience. We oouid never lie called patient, if wo 
had all wo wanted, and had no sntt'eriugs of body ,or 
mind. But again, see how many kind actions and unci 
feelings pain is tho cause of; how it gives ti value to 
trifles which licfore were little thought of. A cup of 
cold water given to a wounded soltlier on the field of 
battle is of more real value to him than gold or silver; 
a kind look, a visit to a sick friend, a kind inquiry how 
he has paased the night, the movement of a pillow, the 
ofler of a fresh flower, all these little things are os 
nothing to the strong and healthy, but to the sick man 
they are treasures valued more than jewels, for they are 
what money cannot buy. W ere you not pleased to sec 
the kindness of tlie ladies to the poor woman when the 
coach broke down'! ” 

“ O yes, papa : one lady sat down on tho dusty road 
to support tho woman’s liead; another tore her beautiful 
lace handkerchief in strips to stop the bleeding of her 
anu: and that bcantifiii scarf—-I wondered liow she 
could ever wear it again after being used to tie round 
the broken bone.” 

“ Here, then,” said Mr. Dalton, “ you see how much 
good feeling is called forth by pain; rich careful for 
poor, and forgetting their own rank and station in trying 
to relieve tiic sutteriugs of a poor soldier’s wife.” 

“ And the landlady too, pai)a,how gently and tenderly 
slic beliaved to the poor child. 1 saw a tear drop from 
her eyes as she was leaning over the child’s bed this 
morning; and 1 am sure it was quite delightful to hear 
the sick woman speak of her.” 

“ Yes,” said Air. Dalton; “ and the poor woman told 
us the reason why the landlady felt so much for the 
child : namely, that she also had lately lost a child of 
nearly the same age. So, llien, here is another benent 
of pain: it makes us feel for otliers when we liave 
suftered it. He who knows the misery of a bad heail- 
ache can feel for otlior pereons who are sutfering from it. 
How much kindness is expressed, aye, and how much 
comfort also is licrived from that little expression— 

‘ I’oor fellow I 1 can feel for you.’ So, then, pity, 
sympathy, gentleness, and kindness,—all these are 
increased by tlie existeiiec of pain ! The smallest, most 
trifling gifts arc doubled in value because of pain; and 
this poor man, who, if it depended on wealth and riches, 
would never do any very valualiie service to his neigh¬ 
bour, finds bis little attentions valued beyond all price; 
while, by a kind word, or lielping arm, or passing smile, 
he cheers up a sick friend, and seems to share bis pain. 
But there is another cla.ss of benefits arising from pain 
still to be mentioned, perliaps the most important of 
ali—I mean the religious influence of pain. Pain is 
the best of preachers; it has more power to convince 
tho thoughtless, ungodly man, than the most powerful 
argumeuis addressed to his reason. One night of pain 
and sleeplessness, a lew hours of tossing in agony upon a 
bed, are of more use tiian twenty sermons to eoiivinoe the 
irreligious man and the unbeljever of the weakness of 
our bodies, and the certainty of death. The liold and 
daring infldel may refuse to believe, or even to think 
on death, while confident in health and strength; but 
put him on the bed of giekuess, let him hear tlie secret 
whispers of friends around bis bed, that there is some 
danger, and he who mocked at death and a future world, 
will be beard to ask himself, what is tiic don^r of which 
they speak thus mysteriously i And, as pain is to the 
unthinking ever the first monitor, when he will believe, 
warning him of the shortness of life and the frailty of 
his body, so is it to the good man the messenger to pro- 
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pare lum for death, and to make him willing to depart 
out of this world. You heard, my boya, the soldiers 
wife to-day say, what a wretched night she had passed 
in constant pain. Do you think she would wish to live 
many years, if that pain were to continue all her life 1 

« O no papa, she seemed as if she would haye given any 
money to be free from it. I am#irc she would rather 
die than live in the same pain, even for a year. 

« Yes ” said Cyril, “ and I think she would be glad 
to see her little child die rather than see it live long 
moaning in agony, and causing her so much anxiety.” 

“ Well, then," said the father, “ you see here another 
irood effect of pain; it makes us content to die. Fond 
as we are of fife, and afraid of death, we arc often so 
wearied out by long and racking pain, that death, which 
we used to look upon with dreail, is looked forward to 
as a blessing, a relief from suffering, a rest from our 
troubles. If there were no such thing as pain, if men 
enioved'the use of all their limbs and senses without 
any suffering, till the moment when they were to die, 
and then dropped down in full health and strength, 
how much more sad should we think it, than now, w hen 
we are thus kindly warned of our coming end, and 
sometimes are so tired out of life by pain, that wo do 
not wish to live any longer ! Yes. This also is a merci¬ 
ful effect of pain,—it reconciles us to dying. But there 
is another effect of pain even morc important than this. 
Pain is the only way by which we can imdinstand the 
nature of everlasting punishment. W hen God woulil 
describe the nature of that punishment which JIc lias 
prepared for all the wicked. He has made it known to 
us under the figure of everlasting liiirmng in fare tliali 
never shall be quenched; gnawings of a worm that never 
dieth: a place of weeping and wailing, and gnashing ot 
teeth Now, whether it really means tliat the punish¬ 
ment in the next world will be only the burning in fire 
and brimstone, which is on/y a punishment to tlic body, 
I think you, boys^ can see a great liencht in this de¬ 
scription of it.” 

“ 0 yes, papa,” said Alfred, “ I suppose you mean 
everlasting pain is a thing which all men can under¬ 
stand, and all would wish to avoid.” . , , , , 

" Exactly so. If the punishment of the wicked nail 
merely been described as banishment from God’s 
presence, and from the company of all good men, tins 
the ungodly and worldly man would not have cared 
for • they would have gone on in their wickedness, nor 
heeded their everlasting ruin; but now that it is made 
known under the likeness of everlasting burning, is a 
state which all can undei-stand; for all men, wicked or 
ffood. know what is the nature of paiii, and would tp’ 
to avoid it. So you see, boys, one other great honefit 
of pain: that we are able to understand the nature ol 
everlasting punishment, and arc warned by our own 
feelings I to fly from it; and as we thus dread the 
thought‘of a place of eternal torment m everlastuig 
burnings, does it not, on tlie contrary, teach us to look 
forward with joy and comfort to the time and place 
where 'there shall bo no more death,neither soitow nor 
crying, neither sliall there be any more pain! O could 
words have been chosen which should better describe 
to beings of flesh and blood like oumclves a place of 
happiness, than these which describe Jleaven as a place 
where there shall not be .any more painl Go and tell 
thia in. a hospital to the poor groaning, suffering 
patients there; call out. aloud that after a certain hoar 
ui the day there should be no more pain, and see whether 
they would not think this of itself almost a heaven upon 
earth, in their joy at their relief from present sulTering. 
Yes great as are the blessings laid up in store for those 
who kive God, and wo are sure they will not he merely 
blessings to our body only, still this is one part of our 
intended future happiness, one which we all can under¬ 
stand and desire, freedom from pain for ever ! Ami 
now I have only one more benefit to toll resulting from 
pain; that it teaches us to understand and value in 
some manner the greatness of the mercy of God who 


has delivered us from this dreadful sentence threatened 
against us, of everlasting pain; and who gave His own 
Son to bear pain, and poverty, and agony for us that 
we might be delivered from it. When we look at Him 
beaten, and scourged, and crowned with thorns, nailed 
by His hands and feet, and pierced in the ride, and all 
this borne by Him for our sake without a murmur, does 
it not tcacli us that we ought to learn to beat our little 
pains more patiently, which are all far less than His, and 
all richly deserved'! Wc know what He felt, for He had a 
body of flesh and blood like ours; let us in all our pain 
think of Him; and if he boro so much pain so patiently 
for us, let us endeavour to copy His patience, and to 
bear with meekness and resignation whatever He may 
please to lay upon us. But look, boys, here we are at 
home ; and here is your mother come out to hear onr 
report of the poor soldier’s wife. There, go and tell her 
whether the poor woman is to be pitied, or whether she 
has got any good from her late accident, and any benefits 
from hor pain; and whether, if she uses this time aright, 
she may not say hereafter, ‘ it is good for her to have been 
afflicted.’ But stop, before you go, let mo hear whether 
you have got your story'right; can you tell all the benefits 
resulting from our liability to painl And that I may 
know that you have learnt your lesson quite perfect, 
begin with those which we discovered last night, and 
name each of you by turns one of the benefits of pain.” 

1. “ I'ain is the never sleeping guardian of our bodies, 
to put 118 on our guard either against accidental 
injury or wilful violence.” 

2. “ i’ain has been the cause of increasing our know¬ 
ledge, our skill, our comforts, onr lu.\iiries, while seek¬ 
ing remedies for it, or defences against it.” 

!j. “ Fain is the means by which wc arc able to have 
dominion over the brute creation, and to subdue them 
to our will.” 

4. “ Fain teaches us the value of health, case, sleep, 
and all our common every-day mcrcie.s.” 

5. “ I’ain gives us the opportunity of acquiring and 
exercising fortitude, patience, forgetfulness of self, Ac.” 

6. “ Fain calls forth piety, sympathy, and the exercise 
of many kind and endearing acts of love and tender¬ 
ness.” 

7. “ Pain brings the rich man down to feeVa brotherly 
compassion for the poor man in the same misfortune.s, 
and raises the poor man to a level with the rich in his 
power of doing valuable services by the most trifling 
but well-timed nets of kindness.” 

8. “ Fain warns us of the w eakness of our bodies, and 
reminds even the most ungodly of the possibility of 
death.” 

a. •' Fain, long and severe, reconciles us to death, 
and makes us even long for it as a release.” 

10. “ Fain is that by which alone all, even the un¬ 
godly, are able to understand the nature of everlasting 
punishment, and to long to avoid it.” 

11. “ Fain, by its severity, teaches us to look forward 
to that place of everlasting happiness, one of whose 
features is tliat there ‘ shall be no more pain.’ ” 

12. “ Fain makes us to understand the greatness of 
God’s mercy in giving llis Son to save us from pain, 
and to know the lovingkindncss of tliat Son who bore 
so much pain for us.” 

13. “ And, knowing how He felt for us to learn to 
bear with meekness our own, far less, but more deserved 
sufl’ering.” 

“ VVell done, my boys,”.said Mr. Dalton; “you have 
mentioned, I think, nearly all. So now, if ever you, 
like this poor woman, shall be laid on a bed _ of pain, 
you, I trust, will show that you know and believe that 
these ofilictions are ‘ all for the best; ’ that they are 
sent by a kind and merciful Father, not for His pleasure, 
but for your profit; and that though ‘ no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joi’ous, but grievous, never¬ 
theless afterwards it yieMeth the peaceable fruit oi 
righteousness unto them which are exercised there¬ 
by.” 
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POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

April 10, 1846.—©ooi 

From the earliest period of Christianity, this day lias 
been observed os a solemn fast in memory of the Cruci¬ 
fixion of our Saviouk. Its appelation Good is of no 
very remote origin, and appears to bo peculiar to the 
English Church. Our Saxon forefathers called it Lnmj 
Friday, from the length of the offices and fastings on 
this day; but its ancient title, and that by -which it is 
known in the Western Church, is Holy Fridaj'. 

OLD AND rOPOLAa CUSTOMS. 

It was formerly the custom of the English monarchs 
on this day, to hallow with great solemnity certain rings, 
the touching of which was believed to prevent cramp 
and falling sickness. This usage took its rise in the my.stc- 
rious virtue of a ring which had been given by Edward 
the Confessor to a poor person who had asked alms of 
him, for the love he bore to St. John the Evangelist; and 
which, having found its way to Jerusaiem, was after¬ 
wards brought back to St. Edward by some pilgrims 
returning from Palestine. It was kept for centuries in 
Westminster Abbey -with much veneration ; the Sove¬ 
reigns of England were thought to be able to impart its 
virtue to other rings, and there -was a jiceuliar service 
for their consecration. These -were called “cramp- 
rings,” and presented and received with an implicit 
faith in their sanatory power. Andrew Boorde, in his 
Breviary of Health, 4to, 1.^57, speaking of the cramp, 
observes: “The king's majesty hath a great help in 
this matter in hallowing cramp-rings, and so given 
irithout money or petition.” Jjord Berners, the trans¬ 
lator of Frois.sart, when ambassador to the Emperor 
Charles V., writing to Cardinal Wolscy, on “ the 21st of 
Juno, 1518,” says, “If your Grace remember me with 
some cramp-rings, ye shall do a thing much looked for, 
and I trust to bestow them well with God's grace,” &c. 
In Suffolk, the use of cramp-rings is not entirely aban¬ 
doned. Instances occur where nine young men of a 
parish each subscribe a crooked si-xpence to bo moulded 
into a ring for a young woman afflicted with fits, hi 
connexion with the cramp, and one of its supposed 
remedies, we will present our readers with the following 
charm “for one's foot -when asleep,” in use in the Blue- 
coat school, when Coleridge was a little boy there, and 
ever since its foundation in the reign of Edward V1. It 
runs thus: 

“ Foot! foot! foot! is fast ashaip! 

Thumb! thumb! thumb! in spittle we steep: 

Crosses three we make to case us, 

'IVofor the thieves, and one for CiiRiST Jr.sus!” 

The same charm served for a cramp in the leg, with this 
substitution: 

“ The Devil is tying a knot in my leg! 

Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it 1 beg! 

Crosses three,” &c. 

“And really,” says the poet just mentioned, “upon get¬ 
ting out of bed, when the cramp most frequently occurred, 
pressing the sole of the foot on the cold floor, and then 
repeating this charm -with the acts configurative there¬ 
upon prescribed, I can safely affirm that I do not remem¬ 
ber an instance in which the cramp did not go away in 
a few seconds." 

Eggs and apples were anciently connected with Good 
Friday. A writer in 1679 refers to the custom of 
“creeping to the cross -with eggs and apples.” One 
Williiun Rathe, in 1670, says “that on this day the 
Roman Catholics offered unto Chbist eggs and bacon, 
to be in favour till £aster-day was past.” A French 


writer in 1679, observes, ^‘that ho has known people 
who preservo all such eggs as are laid on Good Friday, 
which they think are good to extinguish fires in which 
they may be thrown.” He adds, “ that some imagine 
that three loaves baked on the same day, and put into 
-a heap of corn, will prevent its being devoured by rate, 
mice, weevils, or worms.” In England but one sort of 
eatable ‘ remains in association’ with the day, nunely, 
hot cross buns. These are small cakes, slightly sweetened 
and spiced, sometimes of a round shape, and sometimes 
long and tapering at both ends, but always marked on 
the top -with an indentation in the form of a cross. “ In 
London,” says a writer before quoted," as well as in al¬ 
most every other considerable town in England, the first 
.sound hoard on the morning of Good Friday, is the ciy of 
' Hot cross bmis !’ uttered liy great numbers of people 
of an humble order, who parade the streets with baskets 
contaiuing a ificntiful stock of the article, wrapped up 
in flannol and linen to keep it warm. The cry, which 
is rather musical, is strictly— 

‘ Hot crosii bans— 

One a-penny, buns—two a penny, bmis; 

One a-peuny, two a-ponny—hot cross buns!’ 

ILick.stors of all kinds, and many persons who attempt 
no traffic at any otlier time, enter into the business of 
supplying buns on Good Friday morning. They make 
a stir no the streets which lasts till Church time, and it 
is resumed in the afternoon.” 

Sixty years ago pa.stiy-cooks vied with each other for 
excellence in making hot cross buns; and there were 
two Iwkcrs’ shops at Chelsea, so celebrated for this 
manufacture, that crowds of customers thronged beneath 
the llal-rool'ed wooden portico or piazza which ex- 
teuilcd along tlie front of each, during the whole of the 
(lay. Several hundreds of 8(piarc black tins, caoh con¬ 
taining dozens of hot buns, were disjjosed of In eveiy 
hour, from a little after si.\ in the morning till after the 
same period in tho evening. Cross buns resemble, in 
some respects, the consecrated loaves, bestowed by the 
Western Church on ihose who, from any impediment, 
cannot receive the Holy Eucharist. These are made 
from Iho dough from wheuee tho Host itself is taken, 
marked with the cros.s, given hy the priest to tho people 
after Ma.ss, just previously to the departure of the 
congregation, and are kissed before they arc eaten. It 
is remark.ahle, that the loaves of the Greeks were signed 
with a cross from tlic earliest periods, and that such 
were offered to tlie gods, under a name which in tho 
accusative ca.se is ^oity (bou/i). Two loaves with an 
impression of the cross, within which were four other 
liiic.s, were found in Herculaneum. In tho houses of 
some ignorant persons, a Good Friday bun is preserved 
“for luck ;'' and sometimes there hangs from the coiling 
a hard biscuit-like cake of open croas-work, baked on 
Good Friday, to remain there until displaced on tho 
next Good Friday by a similar one. This is deemed a 
preservative against fire. 

A correspondent to the Every-day Book states that 
on Good Friday, in the ncighbonrhood of West Derby, 
a custom prevails which is called “paste-egging.” 
Parties of the juvenile peasantry disguise themselves 
in tlie most fant^tic iiabilimcnts—such as clothes turned 
inside out, with masks, veils, &c., and betake themselves 
(in numbers of from about four to a dozen of both sexes,) 
to the different farm-houses, and solicit contributions 
towards the “ festival ” of Easter Sunday. These gifts 
are generally eggs and oatmeal cakes. One of the party 
usually carries a basket for the eggs, another for tho 
cakes, and a third is the bearer of a small box for pecu¬ 
niary contributions. They generally cheer their bene¬ 
factors with some animated songs, and seldom fail to 
return homeward with a plentiful supply of their “ paste* 
egg,” and no trivial aid in money. With these materials 
a feast is got up on Easter Suniiay evening at the village 
alo-house. 

In the midland districts of Ireland, it is a common 
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practice on Good Friday, with the lower orders, to pre¬ 
vent their child ran, even those at the breast, from having 
any sustenance, from twelve on the previous night to 
twelve on the night of Friday : and it is common to see 
along the roads between the different market-towns, 
numbers of women with their hair dishevelled, bare¬ 
footed, and in their worst garments. All this is in com¬ 
memoration of Ciiaisr’s Passion. 

HBLIOtOUS OBSEBVANCBS. 

The following rubric occurs in the Roman Missal in 
the office for Good Friday; “ Then let the priest by 
himself carry the Crucifix to a place prepared before 
the altar, and bowing his knees fix it there: then taking 
off his shoes let him approach to adore the cross, bov’- 
ing his knees thrice before it, and then let him kiss it. 
Having done so, let him resume bis shoes and his 
chasuble. Then let the ministers of the altar, and after¬ 
wards other clerks, and laics approach, two and two, 
and adore the cross with three genuflexions.” “A 
Constitution” of Giles dc Bridport, Bishop of Samm, 
A.n. 12.56, ordains, “ on the day of our Saviour's Passion, 
all the parishioners shall come to worship the cross, and 
to offer according to their inclination.” This ceremony 
is thus described in the “ Popish Kingdom 
“ Two Priests, the next (lay following, upon flieir slioulrters hear 
Tile image of the Crucifix, about the altar near, 

.Being clstl in cope of crimson dye, and dolefully they sing: 

At length before the .steps, his eoat plucked otf they straight him 

bring. 

And upon Turkey enrppt.s lay him down full tenderly 
"With eiishions iinderncath his head, and pillows heaped high; 
Then flat upon the ground they full, and kiss both hand apd feet, 
And worship so this wooden god, with honour far unmeet ; 

Then all the shaven sort fill down, and followeth them herein, 
As workmen chief of wickedness, they first of all begin ; 

And af|(pr them the simple souls, the common people come. 

And worship him with divers gifts, as gold and silver some, 

And others corn or eggs.” 

An old book, containing the ceremonials observed 
by the English monarclis, directs the usher to lay a 
carjiet on Good Frid.ay, for the king "to creep to 
the cross upon: ” and a proclamation of the 30tli 
Henry Vlll. enjoins on this day, " it shall bo declared 
bow creeping to the cross aignifieth an bumbling of 
ourself to Christ, before the cros.s, and the kissing of 
it a memory of our redemption, made upon the cross.” 

The “ setting up ” of the Ea.stcr Rcpnlchre.s on Good 
Friday, appears to have been a general practice in 
England. Tn this wa.s placed the Host with a Crucifix, 
or the Host alone, which was watched, according to the 
Sanim rite, from Good Friday till early in the morn¬ 
ing of Easter Day. Perhaps the most, curious “ sepul¬ 
chre"’ of which we have an account, was that at St. 
Mary Redcliffe's Church, Bristol, 1471. It is described 
as “ well gilt with line gold,” and comprising, among 
its decorations, " an image of Goi> AtMioHTV rising out 
of the same sepulchre, with all the ordinantxs that lie- 
longeth thereto, that is to say, a lathe made of timber 
and iron work thereto. Item : Heaven made of timber 
and stained cloths. Item: Hell made of timber and 
iron work thereto, with devils the number of thirteen. 
Item: Four Knights armed, keeping the sepulchre, 
with their weapons in their hands ; that is to say, two 
spears, two axes, with two shields. Item : Four pair of 
Angel’s wings, for four Angels, made of timber, and 
well painted. Item; the Father, the Crown and 
Visage, the Ball with a Cross upon it, well gilt with 
fine gold. Item; the Holt Ghost coming out of 
Heaven into the sepulchre.”— Barrett's Bristol, cited 
by Fosbroke, p. 50, Note. 

On the Gospel side of the Chancel, and nearly oppo¬ 
site the sedilia, we generally find an arch forming a 
recess and canopy to an altar tomb. This was often 
used as an Easter " sepulchre.” Pious persons, in their 
wills, frequently desired to have their tombs so built 
as that they might serve for this purpose. 

Two of the finest examples of stone "sepulchtes” 


nro at Eckington Church, Lincolnshire, and Hawton 
Church, Nottiiwhamshire; these are richly^ decorated 
in the stylo of Edward 111. with representations of the 
Roman soldiers asleep, and other appropriate imagery. 

The Good Friday ceremonies we have described, wore 
neglected in the Church of England after the Reform¬ 
ation. As late, however, as the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, the following charge occurs in the churchwarden’s 
" accorapts of the parish of St. Helen,” Abingdon: 
" Paid to the bellman for meat, drini^ and coals, 
watching the sepnlchro, 19d.” The anniversary of the 
Crucifixion is now observed in this country by the sus¬ 
pension of all business, the closing of shops, and a 
solemn service in the churches, many of which are hung 
with black, and every ornament is removed from their 
altars. Some members of the English Church abstain, 
oil this sacred Fast, from any kind of animal food, 
even from cream to tea; such we are informed by 
Boswell was the custom of Dr. Johnson. Divine Ser¬ 
vice is well attended; and it is considered proper to 
appear at church in “ sad-coloured ” clothes. 

Our space will not admit of our describing at length 
the rites still associated with Good Friday in Roman 
Catholic countries. In some, we are told, the lights are 
suddenly extinguished at the sound of a hell, and a 
flagellation commences in the dark, in imitation of 
Cortst’s sufferings. At .Tenisalem, the monks go in 
procession to Mount Calvary with a larpe Crucifix, and 
there perform a representation of the “ descent from the 
Cross.” In Portugal is acted, in the churches, the 
whole scene of the crucifixion; the coming of Nicode- 
miis and St. Josepli of Arimathca ; the taking down by 
order of Pilate, and bringing the body in procession to 
the tomb. At Seville, after a few preparatory prayers, 
and the dramatized history of the Passion, the officia¬ 
ting priest (tlie archbishop at the cathedral), in a plain 
alhe, takes up a wooden cross six or seven feet high, 
which, like all otlier crosses, lias for the last two 
weok.s of Ijent, been covered with a purple veil, and, 
standing towards the people, gradually uncovers Oie 
sacred cmhlem, which both the clergy and laity reve¬ 
rence upon their knees. After some other ceremonies, 
the service terminates abruptly; all candles and lamps 
are pul. out; and the tabernacle, which throughout the 
year contains the Blessed Sacrament, being left'’open, 
every object bespeaks the desolate and widowed state of 
the t.'lilireh, from the death of the Savioou to His re¬ 
surrection. Thousands of English travellers have wit- 
ncased, and many described, the splendid pageant of 
the night of Gootl Friday at St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
hundred lamps which liurnover the Apostle’s tomb, are 
then extinguished, and a stupendous cross of liglit 
appears suspended in the immense dome of tho Cathe¬ 
dral, between the altar and the nave, shedding over the 
wliolc edifice a soft lustre to the eye, and highly favour¬ 
able to picturesque representations.' “ The magnitude 
of the cross,” says the author of Rural Life in England, 
“ Inanging as if half-suspended, and like a meteor 
streaming in the air; the blaze that it pours forth ; the 
mixture of light and shade cast on the pillars, arches, 
statues and altars; the crowd of spectators placed in all 
the different attitudes of curiosity, wonder, and devo¬ 
tion; the processions, with their banners and crosses 
gliding successively in silence along the nave, and 
kneeling around the altar; the penitents of all nations 
and dresses collected in groups near the confessionals of 
their respective languages; a cardinal occasionally ad¬ 
vancing through the crowd, and, as ho kneels, humbly 
bending his head to the pavement; in fine, the pontiff 
himself without pomp and pageantry, prostrate before 
the altar, offering up his adorations in silence, form a 
scene singularly striking.” 

(11 W'e are informed that the aiupention of thU lumlnou* oroaa 
has been recently discontinued. 
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MY COUNTRY HOME. 

By ANWA-But C- 


“ If thou art worn, and hard beaet 
With sorrow that thou irould'st forget; 

If thou wnuld'st read u lesson that would keep ^ 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep 
Go to the woods and hills !-^no tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 

LONOVEhl.OW. 


Pleasantly, pleasantly flotrs away my life, 

Par from the eity’a din, from trouhle and from strife; 
Bike a stream it flows along. 

Singing to itself a .song. 

Through fields full of flowers; 

Where the tree.?, with looks of love, 

Spread their whispering leaves above, 

Through long summer hours. 

Tranquilly, tranquilly, even thus I live, 

IVliile everything around me doth a fragranee give. 

In everything th(?re's joy for me; 

In the land and in the .sea, 

III tlie bouiidlcss sky. 

Ill each little smiling flower 
Peering from its sluely bovver, 

Doth a beauly lie 

li'‘;nitifiil, most beautiful, on the siiiiiiuer day. 

To w.itcli the cloudy sliadows o’er the green hills play: 
And how very dear to me 
The green flehls’ tranquillity 
111 the Slimmer evc.s, 

Or the wood’s long dusky aisles, 

Where liere and them the sunbeam smiles, 
'I'hiough the roof of leaves ! 

O'.iietly, quietly pass away iiiy days, 

While "a holy light of gladness ever round me plays: 

A ligiit witliin the spirit, 

Whicli those happy ones iiilierit 
Who liear glafi Nature’s voice, 

Bidding their soul.s ayise 
I'nim e.irlli iinlo the .skies, 

Slaking the heart rejoice. 

Bnt think not sorrows net'cr come 
Unto my happy home; 

There is no place in the broad earth 
Wliere they have not tlie.ir birth ; 

But that they seldom, seldom slied 
Their shallow's o’er my head; 

And there Is in Nature’s voice that will 
Bid the vexed soul be still. 

I'or w hen I’m sad, when dark unrest 
'I'hrobs in my troubled breast, 

I wander fortli mid tree and floVer, 

And loiglity is their power: 

For their sweet voices speak to me. 

Shedding tlieir own serenity 

Into my soul, until tliey liid depart 
The aching at my heart; 

Or tc.acli me with a quiet mind 
To bear and he resigned. 

Patiently waiting till the, clouds pass by 
That dark my .spirit’s sky. 

Ami the bright sun which lies concealed 
Is once again revealed: 

For each fair flower bends down its he.ad, 

IVliile the storm sweeps o’er its bed. 

And when again the broad bright sun 
Its place in heaven hath won, 

Sinilirqt, that flower looks up again. 

Forgetful of its pain. 

Tims Nature speaks to all that will 
Hear her voice clear and still j 

And those who live among her ways. 

Far happier spend their days 


Than those who strive, and yet in vain, 

A happiness to gain. 

Shut in close cities where the air 
Is like a weight to bear. 

llers is a calm and holy voice, 

Bidding the soul rejoice; 

Making our happiness more pure, 

Our griefs less to endure. 

M^my homo ever, ever be 
Where her dear voice may speak to me I 


THE OBPHAN MAID. > 

NovEMDV.n’s hail-clond drifts away, 
November’s snn-heara wan 

Looks enldly on the castle grey, 

When forth comes Lady Anne. 

The orphan by the oak was set, 

Her arms, her feet, were h.are; 

The h:iil-drops had not melted yet 
Amid her raven hair. 

“ And, dame,” she said, “ by all the lies 
Tliat child and motlicr know, 

Aid one who never knew tliese joys,— 
Believe an orpiian’s woe.” 

The lady said, “An orphan state 
Is liaril and s:id to hear; 

Yel wnnsi' I he widow’d mother’s fate 
Will) mourns botli lord and heir. 

Twelve times the rolling year lias sped 
Since, wliile from vengeance wild 

Of fierce .Straflialleirs cliief 1 fled, 

Forfli’s eddies whelm’d my child.” 

“ Twelve times tlio year its course has borne,” 
Till! vvanderiiig maid replied, 

“ Since fislters on St. Bridget’s morn, 

Drew nets on Oampsie aide. 

St. Itiiilget sent no scaly spoil; 

An infant well-nigh dead 

'I’liev saved, and rear’d in want and toil 
To lieg from you her bread.” 

Tlml. orplian maid the lady kiss’d,— 

“ My Imshand’s looks you bear; 

St. Bridget and lier moni lie hless’d ! 

Vrm arc his widow’s heir.” 

■ Tliey’ve robed tliat maid, so poor and pale, 
In silks and sandals rare; 

And pearls, for drops of frozen hail. 

Are glistening in lier hair. 

WttUnr Sentt. 


ittisccllancous. 


“I have here made only anosepiayof eulledflowers, and 
have broiiglit nothing of my own, but the Airing that tics 
them.”— .Mifnliiiijne. 


APVKN’TUUE WITH A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

CAi'T.itn of her Majesty’s 87 th Foot, was one of the 
nio.st indefatigable sportsmen I ever met with, and the 
entire of his time that could be spared from regimental 
duty, was tiassed in the junglosv He was a man of vast 
personal streii.gth, could undergo any degree of fatigue; 
in short, possessed a perfectly iron constitution. His 
hablt-s, too, were anything but luxurious—a single atten¬ 
dant carrying a rifle of largo bore, a small car]jet to sleep 
on, a limited stock of linen, and a good supply of am¬ 
munition, accompanied the sportsman, who pursued his 
game by day, and at night sought shelter in some vil¬ 
lage, perfectly careless as to his accommodations in the 
way of food or .lodging, his beverage being moreover 
the simple element, for he never carried with him 
supplies of any kind, trusting his commusaiiat aid to 


(1) See Engraving, pag« 18S. 
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Providonce and rural hospitality. In this manner Cap¬ 
tain C. became well known to the natives of the country 
in every direction where sport was to be obtained; he 
was sufficiently acquainted with their language to make 
himself understood, and the kindly simplicity of his 
manner attached them to his person, and many of them 
indeed have been known to walk mile^to give him early 
information of large game, which were his favourite 
objects of pursuit. Captain C. was thus quite “ at home ” 
in the Wynaud jungle and groat western ghauts, where 
he probably brought to bag single-handed more head 
of large game—elephants, bisons, tigers, and the like, 
than any other man ever did before, or over will again in 
India. When upon one of these o.vcursions Cajitain C. 
happened to be passing the night in a small village in 
the Wynaud jungle, a ryot, who had been out very 
late searching for a stray bnllock, came to toll him of a 
large chcetul, or spotted deer, which he had watched to 
its lair. He had also heard from the villagers that a 
huge snake had been seen several times in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He started accordingly after his game at 
day-break, accompanied by the villager and a favourite 
dog, which rarely left his heels unless when ordered. 
After proceeding about a mile through very dense j uiiglc, 
and being, as the villager supposed, near the spot where 
tlie cheetul h<ad lain down. Captain C. of a sudden 
missed his dog, and hearing a rustling in the bnslics 
about ten yards otf, accompanied by a whimpering noise, 
he turned in that direction, and saw what he at the first 
glance took fora tiger, from its colour, am i.xturc of black 
and broivn, but soon discovered what llic monster really 
was, an enormous boa constrictor, which had sciz.cd his 
poor Juno, and was at the moment crushing her to atoms 
in its terrible eoils. The native who wiis with him saw 
what it was likewise, and immediately fled. Captain C. 
afterwards described the appearance of the reptile, wlicn 
thus coiled round his dog, as something resembling a 
barrel, every portion in violeiit mnsciilar motion, and he 
distinctly heard the bones of the poor animal crack in 
succession within its tenable embrace. At last the 
monsrter raised his head and fixed two glaring eyes on 
Captain C., who, in another moment, might perchance 
have been fascinated by their deadly gleam, but with un¬ 
erring aim he placed two balls in its forehead. The 
effect was not, however, as ho expected, fatal; and the 
snake, instantly uncoiling itself from its victim, came 
straight at Captain C., who of course took to fliglit; but 
so thick was tlie jungle, that he found the animal gain¬ 
ing on him, from the noise it made amongst the huslics, 
and therefore sought shelter in a tree, re loading his gun 
with all possible expedition. Whctlicr the reptile fol¬ 
lowed him by sight or smell he could not judge, hut 
Captain C. was only just prepared for a second discharge, 
when the boa reached the tree, and instantly twisting 
itself around the stem, would have soon seized him, but 
fortunately at the next shot he blew out both his eyes 
with a charge of B B: yet, though the snake appeared 
for a moment stunned, it still continued its efforts to 
reach him, until by repeated shots it was incapacitated 
from rising; not, though, till Captain C. had completely 
emptied his powder flask; and he even then did not 
venture to descend, as the reptile continued coiled round 
the tree, occasionally by a muscular movomont showing 
that its vital powers wotc not yet w'holly extinct. At 
length, after some hours’ solitaiy confinement on his 
perch, and shouting until he was hoarse for aid. Captain 
C. had the satisfaction to see a number of villagers 
arrive, by whom the monstrous animal was soon com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Captain C. had no means of accurately 
measuring its length but by a piece of stick, which the 
natives said was a cubit long, and he declared that it 
measured upwards of 30 of these, and was much thicker 
fhan one of his own thighs, which were of a make that 
would have well become the leather fif-for-gliamea of any 
life guardsman! The head of the boa was cut off by his 
o^ers, and sent to the Hon Mr. Colo, then president of 
Mysore; and its enormous jaws still may possibly he in 


existence at the Mysore Presidency .—Madras United 
Service Gazette. 

CONSOIATION IS THE PBOVIDENCE OP GOD. 

"Whatever way I turned,” says Mungo Park, in one 
cf his Travels, "nothing appeared but danger and diffi¬ 
culty. I saw myself in the midst of a vast wilderness, 
in the depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, sur¬ 
rounded by savage animals, and men still more savage. I 
was five hundred miles from the nearest European settle¬ 
ment. At this moment, painful as my reflections were, the 
oxtraordinaiy beauty of a small moss irresistibly caught 
my eye. I mention it to shew from wliat trifling circum¬ 
stances the mind will sometimes derive consolation ; for 
though the whole plant was not larger than the top of one 
of my fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate confor¬ 
mation of its roots and leaves without admiration. Can 
that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection in this obscure part of the world, 
a thing which appears of so small importance, look 
with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings of 
creatures formed after His own imago?—Surely not. I 
started up, and disregarding both limiger and fatigue, 
travelled forward, assured that relief was at hand; and 
I was not disappointed.” 


It was from a private meeting that "The French 
Academy” derived its origin, and the true beginners of 
that celebrated institution a-ssurcdly had no foresight 
of the object to wiiich their conferences tended. Several 
litemrj' friends at Paris, finding the extent of the city 
occasioned much loss of time in their visits, agreed to 
meet on a fixed day every week, and chose Courart’s 
residence as centrical. They met for the purjioscs of 
general conversation, or to walk together, or, what was 
not least social, to partake in sonic refreshing collation. 
All being literary men, those wlio were authors sub¬ 
mitted their new works to this friendly society, who, 
without jealousy or malico, freely communicated their 
strictures ; the works were improved, the autliors wore 
delighted, and the critics were honest! Such was the 
happy liic of the members of this private society during 
throe or four years. Pclis.son, the earliest liistorian of 
tlio French .Academy, has delightfully described it: “ It 
v as such, that now, when they speak of these first days 
of the academy', they call it the golden age, during 
v/iiicli, with all-the innocence and freedom of that for- 
tuiiatc period, witliout pomp and noise, and ■without any 
other laws than tliose of friendship, they eiyoycd together 
all which a society of minds, and a rational life, can 
yield of whatever softens and charms.”— D’Jsradi. 

It is hut reasonable to bear that accident patiently 
which God .send.s, since impatience docs but entangle us, 
like tlio fluttering of a bird in a net, but cannot at all 
ease our trouble, or prevent the accident; it must ho 
run through, and therefore it were better wc compose 
ourselves to a patient than to a troubled and miserable 
suffering .—Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

It is bettor to be bom with a disposition to see things 
on the favourable side, than to an estate of tcu-thousiind 
a-ycar. — Hume. 
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CORAL REEFS. 

A MONT, tlio Tarions alterations which are continually 
taking jilace in the sur&ce of our globe, ijcrhaps the 
niost important, because the most lasting, are those 
which are brought about by the most insignificant 
instruments. The volcano devastates and the earth¬ 
quake overthrom; but inXime, a fresh soil accumulates 
upon the once burning lava, and a new vegetation 
springs up; the island, which burst forth from the 
uepths of the ocean, remains for a few years, and then 
disappears again. Not so with the achievements of 
he coral insect; by its labours are built up islands 
for tho habitation of man; by it countries are united. 


and seas become drj; land. Wo might speculate widely 
on tho changes thus wrought, but wc will first take 
a short view of the structure and distribution of coral 
reefs, according to the theory of Mr. Darwin, whose 
manner of treating the subject renders it highly in¬ 
teresting. Mr. Darwin says,— 

“ Without any distinct intention to classify coral reefs, 
most voyagers have spoken of them under the following 
heads: ‘ lagoon islands,’ or ‘ atolls; ’ ‘ barrier’ or ‘ encircling 
reefs; ’ and ‘ fringing, or shore reefs.’ Tho lagoon ialands 
have received, much the most attention; and it is not 
surprising, for every one must bo struck with astonish¬ 
ment, when he first beholds one of these vast rings 
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of coral rook, often many leagnoB in diameter, hero and 
there surmounted by a low verdant island with dazzling 
white shores, bathed on the outside by the foaming 
breakers of tlie ocean, and on the inside surrounding a 
calm expanse of water, which, from reflection, is of a 
bright but pale green colour. The naturalist will feel 
this astonishment more deeply, after having examined 
the soft and almost gelatinous bodies of these apparently 
insignificant creatures, and when he knows that the 
solid reef increases only on the outer edge, which daj' and 
night is lashed by the breakers of an ocean never at rest.” 

Several theories have been advanced upon this subject, 
but they have been found insufficient. Mr. Danvin’s is, 
that both in atolls and barrier reofs,-tlie foundation has 
subsided while the reefs have grown upwards. This 
theory has been objected to since the publication of Mr. 
Darwin’s Look; but the objection secm.s to relate merely 
to the depth at which the reef-building insects flourish ; 
which, according to our author, is veiy limited. Let 
us take a description of an atoll, and we shall see the 
diflleulty arising from this very supposition. 

Keeling, or Coco atoll (wc abridge from Mr. Darwin), 
is situated in the Indian ocean, a short distance south 
of Sumatra. Its greatest width is nine miles and a 
half. It is a ring, enclo.sing the lagoon on all side.s, 
except at the northern end, where there are two open 
spaces, through one of which ships can enter. The reef 
varies in width from 250 to 500 yards; its surface is 
level, or very slightly inclined towards the lagoon, and 
at high tide the sea breaks entirely over it; the w.atcr 
at low tide thrown by the breakers on the reef, is carried 
by many narrow and shoal gullies, moat of which inter¬ 
sect the line of reef at right angles, into the lagoon; a 
return stream'sets out of the lagoon at the main entrance. 
The outer margin consists of porites, which, not being 
tidal animals, require to be constantly waslied by the 
breakers, and are destroyed by a very short exposure 
to the rays of the sun. Whore this had occurred, Mr. 
Darwin found the insects in the uppermost cells all 
dead; but lower down on the side they were living, and 
formed a projecting border round the upper and dead 
surface. The coral, being thus checked in its upward 
growth, extends laterally, and henee most of the masses 
had broad, flat, dead summits. On the outer margin of 
the reef was also a millepora, which grows in thick 
plates intersecting each other, and forming an extremely 
strong mass; the outside plates alone being alive. The 
. rugged sloping surface round the external maygin seems 
formed of great masses 4>f living coral, fragments of 
■which had been cast on' the beach during gales, and 
nverc found to ho of various kinds. On the margin of 
the reef, close within the line of the dead porites, there 
are other species which seem to require to be bathed 
during the greater part of each tide by Inraling water, 
as they are not found in protected hollows; these form 
a fringe of two or three feet in thickness, and about 
twenty yards in width, like an artificial breakwater. 

The islets on the reef arc first formed thcough an 
accumulation of a pile of fragments tlirown together by 
some unusually strong gale. Their ordinarj' width is 
under a quarter of a mile, and their length varic.s from 
a few yards to several miles. The highest part is 
towards the outer margin, whence* the surface slopes 
gently to the shores of the lagoon, where the little waves 
heap up sand and fragments of thinly branched corahs. 

The lagoon of Keeling atoll is much shallower than 
that of most atolls of considerable size. The southern 
part is almost filled up with banks of mud, and fields of 
coral both dead and alive ; but there arc considerable 
spaces of great depth. The corals are very different 
from those on the outside; most of them have thin 
branches. These interior reefs are irregular in form, 
and have not a solid flat surface of dead rock, like that 
surrounding the lagoon; nor are they so hard, as, ten 
years since, the inhabitants made a channel through 
them with crow-bars, in order to float out a schooner, 
built on one of the islands. This channel, when Mr. 


Darwin saw it; was almost choked up with living coral, 
so that no vessel could pass through it. 

On several of the islets, only young cocoa-nut trees 
Were growing on the extremiUes, while older and taller 
trees rose in regular succession behind them; which 
shows that the islets have lately increased in length; 
probably by the channels being filled up by fresh coral, 
or by sandy accumulations. These appearances indicate 
an increase of the atoll; there are others which seem to 
show the encroachment of the water. 

In several places, old cocoa-nuts were falling with 
their roots undermined, and there were rotten stumps of 
others upon the beach, where the inhabitants affirmed 
the cocoa-nut could not now grow. Also, near the set¬ 
tlement, were the foundation-posts of a shed, now 
washed by evciy tide, but which, the inhabitants stated, 
had seven years before stood above high-water mark. 
Hence Mr. Darwin inferred, that probably the whole 
had lately subsided in a small degree; and this inference 
was strengthened by the circumstance that the island 
had been shaken by an earthquake two years previously. 
As to the future, if left undisturbed the islets may still 
extend in length ; hut the conversion of the lagoon into 
land must be very slow, as the constant deposition of 
sediment by fish and molluscffi, which are verj' numerou.s 
there, checks the growth of coral reefs, so that these two 
agenciescannotact together with fullefteet in filling it up. 

Tins description of the structure of Keeling atoll 
applies to nearly all the atolls in t he Pacific and Indian 
oceans. There are seldom more than t-wo or three clan 
nols, f«id gcaerally only one leading into the lagoon of 
sufficient depth for a ship to enter. In small atolls, 
there is usually not even one. 

In the Maldiva group, the atolls are so iclated to each 
other in form and position, that at the first glance one 
is led to suspect that they have originated in the dis- 
Moverment of a single one; the theory of subsidence, 
with the upward growth of the coral, modified by acci¬ 
dents of probable occurrence, will Recount for the occa¬ 
sional dissev'erraent of large atolls. 

"Barrier” reefs arc those which encircle islands, as in 
the Society Archipdago, where they generally lie at the 
distance of from one to one-and-a-half miles, and occa- 
sioviiilly even at more than three miles, from the shore. 
The central mountains are generally bordered by a fringe 
of flat, and often marshy, alluvial land, from one to four 
miles in width. This fringe consists of coral sand and 
sediment thrown up from the lagoon channel, and of 
soil washcri down from the hills. In some cases the 
lagoon channels ara open, with a level bottom of fine 
sand; in others they are choked-up with reefs of deli¬ 
cately branched corals, of the same general ehara(!tcnu- 
those within Keeling atoll. These cither stand scpii- 
ratoly, ormore commonly skirt the shores of the includ¬ 
ed high islands. Some harrier reefs have very few islets 
on them; others are surrounded by numerous cues; 
and some forrn a single linear strip. Sometimes a 
part of the reef lies under water, dead, and covered 
with sand. Tlic brcac.hes in the reefs generally occur iu 
front of the main valleys of the encircled island; the 
rivers bring down from the mountains mud, and other 
substances, which, being carried out to sea by the cur¬ 
rent, not only keep the breach open, but prevent the 
growth of fresh coral. The islands lying within reefs 
of this class arc of various elevations; their number 
likewise vaideS. In the Gambler group there arc four 
large, and some smaller islands within one reef; within 
that of Hogoleu nearly a dozen small islands are scat¬ 
tered over the expanse of one vast lagoon. Thus, an 
encircling barrier reef is a large atoll containing one or 
more islamds; the reef being either, in an early staj^ of 
formation, a ring of corals; or, in a later stage, a circle 
of linear coral islets crowned with tall cocoa-nut trees. 

The barrier reefs of Australia and New Caledonia arc of 
greater extent, lying, the former from eight to sixteen 
miles from theshore, and the latter from twenty to seventy. 

The third division of the subject comprehends "fring- 
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inff, or shore reefs;” of which those that border the 
island of Mauritius are a good example. Those lie 
from half a mile to three miles from the shore; but 
even in the last case the inclination of the coast land, 
and the soundings outside the reef, prove that the basis 
of the latter does not lie at a greater depth than that 
at which the coral buildeiu can work. Many islands 
and continents are fringed by similar reefs. Where the 
sea is very shallow, aa in the Persian Gulf, and in parts 
of the East Indian Archipelago, they lose their fringing 
character, and appear as separate and irregularly scat¬ 
tered patches, often of considerable area. Fringing 
reefe are almost universally breached where rivers au<l 
even streamlets enter tho sea. 

Kespecting the depth at which reef-building insects 
can exist, Mr. Darwin thinks it is partly determined by 
the extent of inclined surface which the currents of tlie 
sea and the recoiling waves have the power to keep free 
from sediment, tliat great enemy to the laboursof the little- 
workman ; and that we may conclude that, in ordinary 
cases, reef-builders do not flourish at greater dcpth.s than 
between 23 and 80 fathoms. 

“The theory most generally received on the fonnation 
of atolls, is that they arc based on submarine craters; but 
there are many objections to thi.s. Atolls are of varioiLS 
forms, some fiVc times as long as they arc broad, others 
narrow and crooked; some loopshapcd and many toge¬ 
ther, others made up of numerons ring-formed reefs; 
these can scarcely have been volcanoes, and it is also not 
a little improbable, that there should have cxi.st.ed as 
many craters of immense size crowded together beneath 
the sea, a.s there arc now in some parts atoll.s. If the 
rim of a crater aftbrded a basis at the proper depth, a 
per cetly cliaraclcriscd atoll might bo formed, but the 
greater number cannot thus have originated. 

From the two circumstances,—first, the recf-bnild- 
iiig corals flourishing only at limited depths,—and 
.secondly, the vastnesa of the areas interspersed with 
coral reefs and coral islets, none of which rise to a 
greater height above the level of the sea than that at¬ 
tained hy matter thrown up by the waves and w'inds,— 
Air. Darwin advances the supposition that there has 
liocn a gradual subsidence over large areas. We know 
that this has been the case in countries now in c.xist- 
ence ; and, aa wo likewise know that there are at present 
areas gradually rising, as Scandinavia, Peru, kc,, we 
may well suppose that there are others slowly sinking; so 
.slowly, and in such parts of the world, that tradition 
docs not bring down any record of the cliangos. Be¬ 
sides, in the case of subsidence, it would prob.ably be 
attributed to some uncommon tide, or high gale. Islands 
have been apparently washed away during hurricanes, 
and (o this many legends point. Wo have als’o proofs 
of great changes in many of the islands and reefs of the 
Pacific since they were first discovered, which can be 
referred to subsidence alone. Let us suppose an Island 
surrounded by a “ fringing reef,” based upon the low 
shelving shore. As the island sinks down, cither a few 
met at a time, or quite insensibly, the living coral, 
bathed by the surf on the margin of the reef, will,— 
from what we have shewn of such a situation being tlic 
I most favourable to its growth,—soon regain the surface, 
fhe water will graduMly encroach on the shore as the 
island subsides, and in time the reef becomes a barrier 
reef with islets upon it; the detritus of the rivers keep¬ 
ing channels open between them, though at some dis¬ 
tance now from the shove. As the island continues to 
subside, the power of the fresh water currents is lessened, 
the mud, &o. is deposited within the reef, and the chaii- 
nela made by the small streams are filled up by the 
undisturbed growth of fresh coral. 

Let the island continue subsiding, and the coral reef 
will continue growing up on its own foundation, whilst 
gains inch by inch on the land, until the last 
ana highest pinnacle is covered, and there remains a 
ro ri!’*shore of a continent fringed by a 
eci had subsided, the result would be a great barrier 


reef like that on the N. £. coast of Australia. In each 
case tho form of the reef, and size and position of the 
channels, would bo determined by the outline of the land, 
the number and force of its stimms, and tho quality and 
quantity of the soil brought down by them. 

We have seen that corals grow in the interior of an 
atoll or reef, based no doubt on the subsiding land ; 
these, os long as the some eircnmstauces continue, would 
remain reefs, but should the subsidence cease, or should 
the channels in the reef become grown up, and tho reef 
iteclfbe raised high enough to prevent the ingress of the 
sea, or still more, should any subtorranoan convulsion 
appear, the whole atoll, the lagoon, w'ould in time 
become dry land. Thus Anamouka, one of tho Friendly 
Isles, contains in its centre a salt-water lake, about a 
mile and a half in diameter, wilhoutany communication 
with the sea, and around it the land rises gradually like 
a bank; the highest part is between thirty and forty 
feet,, but on this part as well as on the rest of tho land, 
coral rock, like that on tlie beach, is found. Elizalieth 
Island, in the Low Archipelago, is quite flat, about 
eighty feet in height; it is entirely composed of dead 
corals, forming a houeycombed, but compact rock. 
Mangaia, in the Austral group, is nearly 800 feet high, 
with a level sunmiit, “ and tliere are in the central 
hollow, formerly the bed of the lagoon, many scattered 
patches of <»ral rock, sonic of t hem raised to a height of 
forty feet.” These knolls of coral rock wore evidently 
once separate reefs in the lagoon of an atoll. This shews 
elevation following subsidence; and in tho East Indian 
Archipelago, many authors have recorded proofs of the 
same thing. From the accounts of (Japl.'U. Hall of (ho 
lines of inland reefs, and walls of coral rock worn into 
caves, above the present reach of the waves, at the Loo 
(-hoo islands, there can bo little doubt that they have 
been upraised at no very remote period. Numberless 
instances of tho same kind might be quoted ; in most 
of these volcanic remains are visible. 

Thus we approach tho unseen agent of this continual 
change or alteration. In the central par(.H of the Indian 
ocean, in the China sea, and in the clustered Archipela¬ 
goes of the Pacific ocean, the groat areas of subsidence, 
wo must be struck with the absence of volcanoes, while 
the principal volcanic cliatus ooincido with the presence 
of fringing reefs. Tlicre is not one active volcano within 
several hundred miles of an Archipelago, or even a small 
group of atolls. In the Friendly Archipelago, which 
owes its origin to the elevation of a group of atolls, two 
volcanoes, and perhaps others, arc known to be inaction: 
on the other hand, on severarof the encircled islands in 
the Pacific, supposed by our theory to have subsided, 
there arc old craters and streams'of lava, which show the 
elleets of pa.st and ancient eruptions. In these cases it 
would appear as if the voltanoes had come into action, 
and had become extinguished, on the same spots, accor¬ 
ding as the elevating or subsiding movements prevailed. 

The immense surfaces which have undergone a change 
of level during a late iieriod, is a remarkable fact. Tho 
existence of continents shows large areas upraised, and 
in the case of South America, still upraising; the areas 
arc likewise immense which are now subsiding. From 
the southern end of the Low Archipelago, to the 
northern end of the Marshall Archipelago, a length of 
4,.')00 miles, as far as is known, every island excepting 
Aurora, which lies just without the first cluster, is atoll- 
forrned. Thus, “ the prevailing movements now in 
progress, seem to accord with the actual states of sur¬ 
face of the great divisions of the world.” 

It has now been shown that “anatoll differs from an 
encircling barrier reef, only in the absence of land within 
its central expanse, and a barrier reef differs from a 
fringing reef in being placed at a much greater distance 
from the land, and in the presence of a deep water space 
within the reef. It has likewise licen shown that 
building corals cannot flourish beneath a very limited 
depth;” and to meet thesoAaets the theory of subsidence 
alone is satisfactory. 
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It muBt be remarked as singular that there are no 
coral reefs on the west coast of Africa; nor, excepting at 
Bermuda, in the yhole central expanse of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The islands of Bt. Helena, Ascension, the Capo 
Verds, St. Paul’s, and Fernando Noronha, are entirely 
without reefs, although they lie far out at sea, arc com 
posed of the same ancient volcanic rocks, and hare the 
same general form with those islands in the Pacific, the 
shores of which are surroimded by gigantic walls of coral 
rock. 

Thus far we have followed Mr. Darwin; his theory is 
as reasonable as his manner of stating it is clear and 
interesting; there are, however, considerations upon 
which it did not lie within his purpose to touch, although 
they strengthen liis theory. In an old pamphlet by 
Governor Pownall upon the currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is this passage:— 

" If two lines are drawn across the Atlantic Ocean, 
one from the southernmost part of the Canaries to Ha¬ 
lifax, in Nova Scotia; the other from the northernmost 
part of the Madeiras, by the Azores to Cape Eace in 
Newfoundland; the space coptained within these lines, 
will bo found, in fact and truth, to bo a broken line of 
islands, "rocks, breakers, and banks. Now as these 
visible rocks must have their base on some elevated 
ground ; as the breakers must be occasioned by some 
sunken rocks or elevated ground ; and as the banks must 
shoal off gradually, howsoever steep; the ground within 
this space thus crossing the Atlantic, is in strict fact an 
elevated, though broken line of ground.” 

This observation carries us back to the ancient, tradi¬ 
tion of a large submerged continent, lying in the Atlantic 
(Icean, which was believed to have disappeared in one 
night, having been swallowed by the sea during an earth¬ 
quake. This tradition is traced from Plato and other 
ancient writers back to the Egyptian priests, whose 
means of information we can scarcely guess at. The 
grassy sea also, which extends between the parallels of 
18° and 33“ north latitude, covcringnearly 60,000 square 
leagues, gives the supposition of sutocrgedland, though 
at a depth which can neither bo sounded nor calculated. 
That this is not table land may he inferred from the 
currents which set out from the Gulf-stream in a northern 
and eastern direction, perhaps following breaches in the 
submerged land. The general current of the Gulf-stream 
follows the line Mr. Pownall mentions, in a southerly 
curve towards the African coast; but there are currents 
setting east, between the islands Pico and St. Michael 
of the Azores, and botiveeit the Madeiras and the Cana¬ 
ries. Cocoanuts and othertropical substances have been 
found thrown upon the Shetland and Orkney Islands, 
after violent storms. Wo know that the voyage from 
America is much more rapid than that to the New Con¬ 
tinent : and American sailors say that “ the course is 
down hill all the way.” 

If we reflect upon all this in connexion with the con¬ 
stant subsidence and uprising now going on in the 
Pacific Ocean, wc may well suppose that the tradition of 
the ancients respecting Atlantis is not without foun¬ 
dation. The subsidence may for some time have been 
gradual, but that the disappearance was at last sudden 
appears probable from the absence of coral about the 
Cape Verd, and other African islands, the links between 
the lost land and the present continent. At the Ame¬ 
rican end of the bank mentioned by Mr. Pownall, lie 
the Bermudas, the connecting link to the American 
continent, and respecting these there are some curious 
facts. The islands stand on one side of a coral bank or 
reef, around which is a border of gradually shoaling 
water, nearly a mile and a half in width; whereas, on 
the exterior of other atolls or barrier reefs, there exists 
a narrow shelving margin, beyond which the ocean be¬ 
comes suddenly unfathomable. The size, height, and 
extraordinary form of the Bermudas, present little re¬ 
semblance to the long, narrow, simple islets of &c atolls 
in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. There are also evi¬ 
dent proofs that islands like the existing ones formerly 


extended over other parts of the reef. The land upon a 
true atoll does not exceed thirty feet in height; the 
highest point of the Bermudas is 260 feet, and there 
occur in one place, five or six layers of red earth, inter- 
stratified with the ordinary calcareous rock, and includ¬ 
ing stones too heavy for the wind to have moved, with¬ 
out having at the same time utterly dispersed every 
grain of the accompanying drifted matter. This is 
curious, and though, perhaps, not to be taken as "con¬ 
firmation strong” of the dream of an Atlantis, yet, when 
connected with other facts, it may lead future investiga¬ 
tors in the track of elucidation. 

There are many curious facts in other branches of 
natural history connected with the Atlantic islands, 
which wo shall take an early opportunity of noticing, as 
they bear, though collaterally, upon our present subject. 

The coral formations of the Red Sea, also require sepa¬ 
rate attention, on account of their connexion with the 
ancient historians. F. C. B. 


ST. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCB.‘ 

(Concluded.) 

Ik the year 1247, the King departed for the Holy 
Laud. The experience of previous expeditions had 
taught the Crusaders that Egypt Wiis the key to Pales¬ 
tine : or at least that the latter country, if conquered, 
could never be retained while Egypt remained in the 
hands of the enemy. 11 was, therefore, determined to 
descend upon the Egyptian coast, and Louis, with his 
Queen, his three brothers, the Counts of Artois, Poitiers, 
and Aiyou, and other great nobles. Journeyed down the 
Rhone, and embarked at Aigues Mortes on the twenty- 
third of August. The barons had been previously 
aasembied in Paris, and sworn fealty to their sovereign’s 
children in the event of his never returning to his native 
land. The people prayed for blessings on his head, and 
the clergy chanted solemn hymns. The fleet made for 
Cyprus as their first point of destination, and the 
passage wiis considered, for the times, a favourable one, 
being accomplished in about five weeks. During the 
time of their sojourn in the island, various embassies 
were received, and the Empress of Constantinople (the 
wife of Michael Palieologus,) being accidentally driven 
on shore by stress of weather, was treated with all the 
respect and courtesy befitting her high station. The 
Sultan of Iconium, considered the most powerful ruler 
in heathendom, was to be kept in check by the forces of 
Armenia: such at least was the promise received from 
that couirtiy; and the Khan of Tartary likewise pledgal 
himself to find employment for the Sultan of Bagdad, 
with whom he was at enmity. The Christian King 
received the Tartars’ ambassadors with great honour, but 
took care to send back with them some priests and other 
Franks, who bore to the Khan a most costly tent, re¬ 
sembling in its form a chapel, and adorned with 
sculptured representations of the Annunciation and 
similar events, in the hoi>c that the Khan might, from 
interest in the beauty of the adornments, be led to 
inquire concerning their subjects, and thus ultimately 
brought to the faith of the gospel. 

On the Friday before the feast of Pentecost took place 
the cmbaikment for Egypt; but the wind rose, and a 
storm enmied, so wild and fearful, that the vessels got 
separated in all directions, and of three thousand knights 
a third portion only could keep company with the King 
as Damietta rose in sight. The Sultan’s force was dra^ 
up along the beach, “ a goodly race to nee,” says Joi”: 
villc, for they had much gold armour which glistened 
beneath the morning sun. As the fleet drew nearer, a 
harsh and terrible clang of cymbals greeted their ears: 
and the bravest paused, and questioned whether it were 
prudent, with such diminished numbers, to attempt a 


1 To the list of authorities for the former part of this article 
may be added Velly, Histoire de France, Tom. III. 'WiUiam of 
Nangis has likewise been referred to in corroboration of one or two 
particutars. 
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Urnding- But Louis, who, doubtl&ss, knew well the feats 
o*f arms which Philip Augustus and Itichard of England 
had performed against such foes, was not the man to let 
the first impression of dread which an invading army 
creates, die away by waiting till fresh vessels could rejoin 
him. At his command-the Ocifiamme was unfurled, 
and the result justified the seeming rashness of the 
deed. The defenders of the coast were gallantly and 
effectually repulsed ; coniage more than atoned for the 
disparity of numbers, and, in a few hours, the carrier- 
pigeons were flying to the Sultan (who hod not been 
present in person) to announce that all was lost, and 
the royal standard of Prance now floated over the towers 
of Damietta; while the Te Dcnm was chanted by the 
Christian host in thanksgiving for their great and 
glorious victory. 

The rising of the Nile (for it was now June) compelled 
some months’ sojourn at Damietta before the anny could 
proceed to Cairo, and this time the king employed in 
fortifying the city to the utmost of his power. Two- 
thirds of the plunder had, in such cases, been usually 
distributed among the army; and the refusal of Louis to 
act thus, combined with his strict preservation of the 
magazines and military store.s, caused much discontent. 
But he remained firm, and subsequent events showed 
the prudence of his course. Indeed the melancholy con¬ 
fession of his biographer respecting the employment of 
such portion of the plunder as was allotted to the Cru¬ 
saders, proves how hopeless a task it was to keep alive 
in the breasts of the many that flame of pious enthusiasm 
which actuated the few. “ IF/irtt ffod hath in Ms xoord 
recorded of the. Israelites, was but too trve of its,” writes 
Joinviile; “ ‘ yea, they thought scorn of that jdeasant 
land,’ and forgot Him who granted (Item this conqxiest.” 
Their time and money were spent in wanton waste, in 
feastings and debauchery : all overtures from adversaries 
were rejected without consideration; for the soldiers, 
flushed with success, would not listen to them, and only 
waited to march, as they Ijclievcd, tosfresh and certain 
triumphs. 

The time for action arrived. The Franks must have 
been already reinforced by the arrival of many of those 
vessels (originally as many as 1800 in number) which the 
tempest had separated. It does not appear what amount 
of diminution had been sustained in the army, w-hich 
reckoned, at the commencement of the expedition, 2,800 
knights and 60,000 ordinary troops. Hut the Sultan 
now came up with all his chivalry to oppose their further 
progress; the Bedouin tribes ivcre collecting to assist 
the Saracens; and natural impediments were also to the 
disadvantage of the knights of Christendom, who had 
to make their own roads, and cross, with great difiiculty, 
some branches of the Nile. And a new and terrible foe 
to the Pranks now appeared in the Greek fire, which was 
employed with tremendous effect by the enemy. This 
curious compound, scarcely less formidable than gun¬ 
powder, had, in former years, twice saved Constantinople 
from the hands of the barbarians; but.thc secret of its 
composition had been stolen by the infidels, and was 
now used against those who were ignorant of its nature. 
It is considered by those who have most fully investi¬ 
gated the siibject to have been a compound of naptha, 
resin, and bitumen. Water only added to its virulence : 
the best extinguisher was sand. With such an instru¬ 
ment of warfare upon one side only, it is no marvel that 
knights, who despised the lances of the Saracens, should 
confess their dre^ of its powers. "It was discharged,” 
Bays the seneschal, “ from a kind of catapult, and, de¬ 
scending in the darkness like a dragon of flame, displayed 
the whole amy, as if it were day." Even Louis, who, 
t^rotMilauB-likc, had been the first to leap on shore before 
t>amictta, felt fear, though less for himself than his 
Buojects; and, at each fresh discharge, threw himself 
With tears upon his couch, saying, “ Lord, guard thou 
my people!” But when, by day, feir fight could bo 
pummed, the state of affairs was far dififerent; in this, as 
in former expeditions, the losses on the part of the Cru¬ 


saders “ were least in the field of battle; the intrinsic 
superiority of European prowess was constantly dis¬ 
played ; the angel of Asia, to apply the bold language of 
our poet, high and unmatcliablc where her rival was 
not, became a fear ; and the Christian lances bore all 
before them in their shock.”* A Bedouin showed a ford 
over a branch of the river which had presented much 
diflSculty of passage: the King, with his throe brothers, 
passed, leaving the Duke of Burgundy behind, with a 
portion of tho army as a reserve. In the battle which 
shortly ensued, the pride of the Templars (so vividly im¬ 
pressed upon the minds of English rejdci-s by tho tales 
of Ivanhoeand the Talisman,) exhibited itself, and they 
contested the right of precedency with tho Comte d’Ar¬ 
tois. But the latter being a soldier of fiery tempera¬ 
ment, put a practical close to all discussion, by charging 
tho enemy with such vigour, that he soon put to fliglit 
that wing which'confronted his own division, and com¬ 
menced a hot pursuit. The Templars perceived the 
rashness, but the spirit of honourable valour overeiimo 
their pique, and numbers joined him in the chase. Past 
and far fled tho Saracens and Mamelukes, till tho walls 
of Massoiira received their flying troops; and there, 
cheered by the presence and ai<l of their countrymen, 
they rallied, and the narrow streets, from which missiles 
were on all sides showered down, proved fatal to tlie 
rash pursuers. Then, in company with many a gallant 
knight, fell Raoul the Lord of Coucy, and the Comte 
d’Artois himself; and when King Louis inquired after 
his brother, he was told that he must not hope to see 
him again on earth. Tho King was much afl'ceted, but 
bore the loss as became his own high and consistent 
character. But such calamities now fell ujwn the army, 
as rendered valour and conduct useless; hunger and epi¬ 
demic disease of scurvy and dysentery came on them, 
and they were compelled to entrench themselves in a 
camp. Louis might (even on the testimony of Arab 
liistorian.s) have escaped by water, but resolved to share 
the danger of retreat with tlie main body of his forces. 
The sullerings of that march have seldom been sur¬ 
passed ; but a noble defence was long maintained, in 
which Charles of Anjou, tlie Templars under their 
master William of Bouuau, the Count of P'landers, and 
Guion Alalvoishi, were especially distingnished. Yet, 
at length (although the final blow seems to have been 
partly caused by treacherj'), the leader of the host, tliclr 
sovereign, became a captive; and a similar fate befell 
another detachment which had, too late, attempted tho 
escape down tho Nile ; so that the entire army yielded. 

Up to this time Louis had played tho part of a valiatit 
and skilful general, nor were the disasters which befell 
his soldiers such as any capacity could liavc averted. lie 
liad now to call into cxcroisc virtues more difficult of 
attainment—those of passive courage and Christian 
resignation. Never, perliaps, upon such a theatre, have 
they been more nobly exemplified. The infidels made 
a barbarous and insolent use of their victory; treated 
their prisoners cruelly; and took every possible method 
of showing their abliorrcncc and contempt of Chris¬ 
tianity. .Still, as their one great olijcot was to regain 
their lost territory, they saw that to put to death the 
captives would avail them nothing, while Damietta 
remained impregnable; and, indeed, would rather tempt 
a fresh invo-sion to revenge their death. And now king 
Louis’s wisdom, in not squandering the military stores 
of that city, and resisting the murmurs of his trooiis, 
became apparent. To regain Damietta was the dearest 
wish of the Saracens; but this they felt would never bo 
accomplished, unless by means of treaty, as it was far 
too well defended and provisioned to uflbrd any real 
hope of capture by force of arras. Proposals for a 
treaty were accordingly ma<le: the infidels suggested 
that certain Christian possessions in Syria should 
be delivered up; but the.so the king believed to belong 
especially to the Emperor of Germany, and tlicrc- 
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fore to be beyond liis control. "You will consent, 
then," said his enemies, " to deliver up the terri¬ 
tories of the Knights Templars as a ransom.” But 
this could not be, for that society had always made 
solemn oath that they would never part with any pos¬ 
sessions they might acquire in the realms of heathen¬ 
dom, for the sake of saving any prisoners. The Huitan 
and Emirs, who did not like to parley concerning 
Damietta until, they had at least attempted its capture, 
were much enraged at the failure of their proposals, 
and threatened Louis with fetters, and the application 
of an excruciating torture, called the Bernicles.* The 
king replied, with calmness and dignity, “ he was their 
prisoner; they might deal with him as they would.” 
Perceiving that menaces were of no avail to overcome 
the resolution of their royal prisoner, and finding a 
rumour that Damietta had yielded to be false, the Emirs 
turned to tlie consideration of a monetary ransom. 
Louis declared, that, if they would name a reasonable 
sum, he would write to the queen (who had remained 
in Damietta) to pay it, but that ho would not be 
answerable for her judgment on the matter; for she was 
his lady, and should act as she thought right. They 
suggested, that for himself, he should restore Da¬ 
mietta, and give a million of gold bezants (about 
170,000Z. sterling) for the deliverance of his soldiers. 
But, during these transactions, a quarrel had sprung up 
between the Emirs and their sovereign, which ended in 
the sultan (by name, A1 Malec Al Moadhomi) being 
murdered almost before the eyes of Louis, who had no 
power to save him, and was himself in great danger 
from the conspirators. The Emirs raised a military 
chieftain (the man who had rallied their flying forces at 
Maesoura) to bo sultan; and, with some exceptions, he 
observed the terms of the covenant entered into by his 
ill-fated predecessor. Oaths to be made l)y either party 
were drawn up; they were sufficiently characteristic. 
The Emirs swore that, in the event of their breaking 
the compact, they would hold themselves disgraced, like 
Mahometans who made pilgrimage with bare headu to 
Meeca,^ or who forsook their wives, and then received 
them again, or (last and greatest indignity) wJio cat 
pork I They required Louis to make oath, that, in case 
of non-performance of his jjortion of the treaty, he 
would esteem himself us one who denied Go<l and our 
Lady, who is dissevered from the communion of Ills 
twelve apostles and His saints, who renounces God and 
His law, who spits and tramples on the Cross. But the 
king's scrupulous oomscience took alarm at tlio bare 
mention of alternatives So shocking: accidents might 
occur to prevent fulfilment of his intentions, and was 
he to risk such guilt! N o; by God's help that oath he 
could not take. Again boiled up the wrath of his pre¬ 
sent masters, and threats of death and torture were rife 
upon their tongues; and again came forth the same 
calm reply, “He was their prisoner, they might do as 
they w'ould; but ho would rather die a true Christian, 
than live beneath the Almighty's wrath.” His adver¬ 
saries then had recourse to a cruelly ingenious expe¬ 
dient : they bethought themselves of employing against 
the king his own fidelity to the religion of the cross, 
and respect for its ministers. There happened to be in 
their camp an aged bishop, who had accidentally fallen 
into their hands, the patriarch of Jerusalem. Him 
« they bound to a pillar, and tied his hands with cords, 
till they swelled to thrice their natural size. Tho old 
man (he had seen more than eighty winters) could not 
eiidure tho torment, and cried out, “Sire, mvear as they 
require; I will take the responsibility and added the 
obvious consideration, that the intent was the real point 
at issue; and of the king's full intention to keep the 


oath there could be no doubt. How this affair ended, 
Joinville could never learn; but it was finally settled, 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The prisoners were now placed in barges, that they 
might be conveyed to Damietta; but with no regard to 
their comfort, for Joinville relates that be, and the good 
Count Peter of Brittany, though both, extremely ill, 
had to sleep with their feet in each others faces. But, 
•before proceeding, it is fit to say a few words on the 
internal condition of the city, and the sorrows of the 
poor queen Margaret. The news', of her husband's cap¬ 
tivity had reached her only three days betbre her confine¬ 
ment. Overwhelmed with dismay and grief, she would 
fancy in her dreams that the room was full of Saracens, 
and awake with loud cries for help. On one occasion 
she dismissed all attendants but an aged icnight, and 
made him swear that he w'ould slay her sooner than let 
her fall into the hands of the infidels. Tho son whom 
she boro was christened John, but sumamed Tristan 
(triste), from the great affliction attendant upon his 
birth. He was, indeed, “ the child of misery, baptized 
in tears;" born when one crusade had failed, he lived 
to perish in another. The queen, however, seconded her 
earnest intreaties to all the knights in Damietta not to 
forsake her, by liberally supplying them, from her owm 
private purse, tvith all necessaries; and the city, as has 
been said, was soon found to be quite impregnable to 
all assaults of the enemy. 

On the morning of Ascension-day the treaty -ivas 
carried into execution; and at sun-risc the Crescent 
had supplanted the Cross upon the walls and towers of 
Damietta. Some noble knights, as Sir Geoffrey of Sci'- 
ginos, (who in one battle had beat off the Saracens from 
his sovereign’s person, ns the king said, like so many 
flies;) the Marshal of France ; the Count of Poitiers, the 
king's brother; and his seneschal, .loinville, were re¬ 
tained till the gold had been paid down. This task 
occupied many liours, for the whole sum W'as weighed ; 
and, when !^fterw'!^^■ds the Saracens complained that there 
was a eon.siderablc sum short, the king took their word 
for it, rather than risk the slightest non-pcrformancc of 
hi.s promise, although he was thereby jjut to much tem¬ 
porary inconvenience, and compelled to obtain the money 
Irom the Knights Templars. The infidels were not 
equally scrupulous, and violated their pledges in throe 
points of importance; for they slew the sick in the city, 
and, when reproved, and reminded of the very different 
comluct of Haladin under similar circumstances, at¬ 
tempted to justify the act on the plea that these couhl 
not recover; they likewise broke to pieces the engines 
of tvar, and made an immense bonfire, which lasted 
three days, of tho dead bodies and all the bacon they 
could find. It is right, however, to mention that some 
noble Saracens (one called Paracataio is especially 
noticed) were much grieved at their countrymen's ill 
faith, and did all in their power to remedy it. 

At length the king 'and queen, with the two royal 
counts, and 6,000 men (about one-eighth of the original 
number,) embarked in Genoese galleys, and were trans¬ 
ported to Acre, in Syria. During the passage the king 
and hi.s seneschal mutually related what had occurred 
to each during a period in which they had been sepa¬ 
rated; and Louis, though stil 'deeply lamenting liL 
brother’s death, impressed upon Joinville the great 
reason tliat each had to be thankful for preservation 
amid so many dangers. They were received at Acre 
with great joy; but a question soon arose as to the pro¬ 
priety of the king’s immediate return to France. Most 
of his counsellors recommended it strongly; but Louis 
had such confidence in the wisdom of the queen-mother, 
Blanche, and was so anxious to serve the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity in Syria by all means in his power, that he 
resolved to remain there for some time. 

Biography will cease to be useful if narrators are p>’^ 
determined to applaud every action of their hero. 
us, the conduct of Louis on this point api^ars mistaken; 
putting aside the question of tho war, surely no scene, 


I This was on a machine coinpu^od of planks of wood, luiltcd 
by strong leather bands, between which tlie legs of. the unhappy 
sufferer were crushed, till not a bone remained entire; and after 
three days, when the legs were swelled, It was applied t^ain. 

s Probably s penitential observance on tlie part of those who 
had greatly violated the laws of Mahomet. 
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wlien that was once coUclnded, could he so fitted for the 
exercise of his wise and virtuous administration as his 
own kingdom. He entered, however, into the affairs of 
these countries with such zeal, as to cause an apparent 
neglect of Ms wife and children for a season, conduct 
most contrary to the warm affection, and care which, at 
all other times, both before and after, he displayed. But 
it is, of course, with much diffidence that we should 
arraign t^ proceedings of a man whom we must feel to 
have been so' much above any ordinary standard of good¬ 
ness. Certain rules, indeed, there are of right and wrong 
which wo need not be afraid of ajjplying to the conduct 
of the best of mere men; but in all doubtful cases there 
i.s much hardihood, as is remarked by a French his- 
toiian,* In condemning saintly men; wc ought to be 
what they dxave been, to judge of what they have 
done. , 

Embassies came, as before, to do honour to tho king; 
one, strangely enough, from the leader of a band of 
assassins, famous in those days, called tho Old Man of 
tho mountain. He sent to Louis his own shirt, esteemed 
a symbol of affection, a ring of very fine gold, an ele¬ 
phant, and an orafle (most probably a giraffe), formed 
of crystal. Ijadies who use scented note-paper w'ill 
perhaps bo suri>riBod to learn (considering the age and 
country) that the letters accompanying these gifts filled 
the room with perfume when opened. 

But the death of Queen Blanche, who for some time 
past had not shown her former address and equity in 
government, cliangcd the face of affairs. The king was 
mucli ulllicted; but Margaret, though sorry, for her hus- 
baiids sake, could liardly monnr deeply over the loss of 
one who had proved to herself a harsh mother-in-law. 
Preparations for return were now made, hut not before 
Louis had placed all garrisons in those parts in a proper 
state of defence, and distributed his money so freely, as 
to obtain the title of “ Fathtr of the Christians ” in the 
East. 

A fleet of fourteen sail now bore biick to Prance her 
monarch; the vessels touched at Cyj)ms; and, after 
weathering a dangerous storm, restored him, in July, 
1252, to his native home. 

Henceforth we must, for the most part, view Lonis as 
a sovereign and legislator. We regret that space does not 
permit us to treat of his performance of those functions 
so fully as we could ilosire, but tnist to give some idea 
of al least the princijfles on which he acted. Two sub¬ 
jects claim the especial attention of students of history; 
firstly, the power and position of the crown in the 
thirteenth century; secondly, tho state of feudal law. 
The former of these has already, in some degree, been 
discussed in the earlier part of this narrative; we must 
now return to it. Dissensions were constantly arising 
among the barons, and it had been deemed good policy 
by his predecessors f o foment tlmsc quarrels; in common 
parlance, to play off the great vassals one against an¬ 
other, and thus to aggrandise his own weight. Louis 
invariaUy exerted himself to reconcile them. But his 
benevolence, as is justly observed by Ilallam, had all 
the eflects of far-sighted policy'. The ju-stice of his de¬ 
cisions was HO evident, that appeal to him became tho 
constant practice: hut such reference almost implies the 
superiority of him to whom the appeal is made; anti 
thus the supremacy of tho sovereign became universally, 
though imperceptibly, acknowledged. What marvel 
that such a ruler raised the influence of the monarchy 
to a fur higher point tlian the most ambitious of those 
whom he succeeded on the throne ! His love of integrity 
did not rest satisfied with awarding just judgment to 
othew; he attended to all claims upon tte crown which 
could he preferred by his vassals, and gave all doubtful 
cases against himself; yet further, he appointed com¬ 
missioners to inquire what possessions had been unjustly 

•< ri The neatness of the original tempts ns to quote it:— 

y ® Mauconn de tdnieritd A.condainner eertalnes actions des 

ont &U" ®® **“*** 


.annexed to the royal territory during the reigns of his 
immediate predecessors, and restored all to the families 
of the original proprietors, or, if these could not bo dis¬ 
covered, distributed the value of the estates among tho 
poor. 

At a parliament held soon after his return from Syria, 
Tybalt, king of Navarro (son of the Tybalt mentioned 
in tho earlier period of tho reign) demanded King Louis’s 
daughter, Is.abcl, in marriage. The king, however, who 
knew that a dispute was pending lietweon Tybalt and 
the court of Brittany, would not permit an event which 
might give undue influence to one side, to take place at 
such a time, saying that he would not marry bis children 
to the prejudice ofhis barons. On tho dissension being 
amicably settled, he willingly consented to the match, 
and the nuptials were shortly afterwards solemnized 
with much splendour at Mchm. 

About this time, Henry HI. of England (who had 
recently referred to Louis's arbitration the great 
questions at stake between himself and his barons) 
visited Franco. Louis, to the surprise of those around 
him, .had restored many places which had been won by 
conquest from the English, and declared, in ansa'er to 
the remonstrance of his barons, " I am satisfied that 
the land is tairly mine, but give it vip to cherish the 
love that ought to exist between my children and his, 
who are cousins german.” 

On this occa.son, tho Countess of Provence had the 
satisfaction of mooting her four daughters. Assuredly 
she had .ample reason to he satisfied with her success 
iit match-making: two of her children h.ad married 
kings, (Louis, and Ilcnrj- of England,) and two became 
great countesses, by wedding king’s l)roihcrs, (tho Counts 
of Anjou and Cornwall,) and of these last, one subse¬ 
quently became Queen of tho two Sicilies, when Charles 
of Anjou obtained that kingdom, llenrj’ of England 
was quite won by tho kindness and attention which was 
shown him by his brother nionarch, and returned home 
11 lied with good-will towards liiin. 

We have thought it best to itarvate these events before 
entering on the subject of the legislation of .King Louis. 
Tho code of feudal ciistoins which ho compiled, was the 
first monument of legislation reared by tho ancient 
House of Capet, and continued to tho era of the Kevo- 
liition to bo, ill the main, the law of the land. Amidst 
the turbulence and lawlessness of tho times, such a 
body of laws must have been grievously wanted, and felt 
os a great blessing when promttlgatcd. “ There is,” says 
flallnm, “a peculiar licauly in the rci;^i of 8t. Louis, 
because it sliows the inestimable benefit which a vir¬ 
tuous king may confer ujion his country, without 
possessing anj' distinguished genius.” Ceuius is,indeed, 
tho prerogative of few; but wc cannot but think that 
the abilities of Loni.s arc somewliat underrated by this 
writer. Jmlcyietidciilly of Ids military talent, which 
was considcraldc, wc may ajtpeal to his institutions, as 
displ.aying large views of that policy by which kingdoms 
should at all times be governed, combined with much 
insiglit into tlie iiarticuinr circumstances of his own age. 
Certainly ho possessed, in an eminent degree, that clear¬ 
ness of vision, which commonly attends purity of heart 
and singleness of- purpose; “ ho would see tlirougli a 
thing at once,” says his biographer, “ and appeared the 
w'isest of his council.” This must also be taken into 
account in estimating his intellectual powers, that wc 
hear of no prime minister,—no Sully or Cecil at his 
right hand, to be the main-spring of Ids actions, and a 
constant referee in difficulties; he always, indecfl, con¬ 
ferred with others, but appears.Bike our English Alfred, 
to have been, under Providence, the real soiirco of his 
own greatness. The state of feudal law was very sad, 
and by no means uniform; each barony having its pecu¬ 
liar customs and privileges. Accordingly, uniformity 
is one great object of his code of laws ; although the 
great power which some peers still retained, prevented 
the entire, or immediate accomplishment of this end. 
Men accused of any crime used constantly to recri* 
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mioate, like Norfolk and Bollngbroke in Shakspere’s 
lUchard II. In such casoj both were imprisonedj and^ 
in de&ult of proofs, bad to proceed to trial of wager. 
Agunst these judicial combats, and against evc^ species 
of duelling, Louis bent all his influence, with great 
Bucecss in his own especial domains, but far less efli- 
ciently where the different barons most prevailed; for 
duels were lucrative to the liege lord, since the horse 
and armour of the vanquished became his, and, in some 
cases, all the property; and a loss, which the Kingsuffered 
gladly, so that he might abolish those unjust ordeals, 
arrayed the selfishness of the less upright against the 
change. Capital punishment was reserved almost en¬ 
tirely for prisoners guilty of assassination, homicide, 
rape, highway-robbery, incendiarism, and treason, a 
most merciful ealalogue if compared with many of a 
later date in other European countries. Prisoners were 
to make their own defence, -excepting noblemen, clergy, 
and women, who are allowed to plead by proxy. The 
gentler sex is, throughout the code, treated with the 
courtesy and forbearance which the chivalrous spirit of 
its author would naturally prompt. A noble lady 
wedded to a commoner transmitted her nobility to her 
children; though they could not, without special grant, 
receive the honour of knighthood. Appeal from inferior 
courts might be made to the Sovereign, but his decision 
was, of course, final, as he owned no earthly superior. 
Noblemen might not leave more than one-third of their 
property to their younger children, for fear of impover¬ 
ishing the heir. The coinage was revised and greatly 
improved. Every thing connected with the internal 
tranquillity of families occupied much of the King’s 
attention, and the subjects of donations, dowries, 
guardianships, &C. are treated with equal sagacity and 
justice. Libels are fined lightly; except in the case of a 
Mse attack upon female character, when the sum paid 
both to court and plaintiff was very greatly magnified. 
With these few specimens of this celebrated code, we 
quit the topic of the laws.* * 

Meanwhile in all minor transactions, and the affairs 
of daily life, (perhaps after all the severest tost of true 
principle,) by precept and example, as well as by just 
rule and judgment, the saintly king was consulting the 
beet interests of his family and subjects. His dress was 
grave and simple: his diet plain: his conversation 
chastened, though cheerful. At eventide he would tell 
his children tales, now of good kings and emperors for 
imitation, now of bad rulers who through luxury and 
iiyufitice had lost their kingdoms; and frequently made 
them perform their devotions in his presence. To the 
poor he was exceedingly bountiful, and daily fed num¬ 
bers, serving them himself in person. He augmented 
the value of small benefices after previous consultation 
of good clergy, and invariably sought out the ministers 
of any town whither business called him, and requested 
their prayers for a blessing on his labours, adding withal, 
a donation for alms. For women who were widows, or 
lying in, or those who through poverty might be tempt¬ 
ed to a sinful course of life, he founded hospitals and 
religious houses, and " with these,” writes his seneschal, 
" illumined his realm, as an author his books with gold 
and azure.” ’ Yet, with all his benevolence, he never 
forgot tW he was a king, but received his parliaments 
and assemblies of barons right royally, with greater sta.tc 
and hospitality than for some generations had been dis¬ 
played at the French court. His second son Philip was 
united to the young Princess of Arragon, who had been 
destined to the elder brother Louis; but the xmtlmely 
death of the latter prevented the consummation of the 
match; he likewise married many younger members of 
his large &mily, (consisting of six sons and five daugh¬ 
ters,) and provided for them without prejudice to the 

> Any reader who may chance to take interest in sucUa sub¬ 
ject, is teferred to Vmy, Histoire do France (tom. iii.), for 
farther information. 

* A comparison peculiarly appreciated in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when illuminated manuscripts were very geuoral. 


crovm, the domains of which he Increased by purchasing 
lordships where the o-vraers were the last of their fam¬ 
ilies. Kebellion now became a thing unheard of. The 
integrity of the king’s administration afforded no pre¬ 
text for it, and his courage and firmness, without which 
all other merits had in such times proved ineffectual, 
were so well known that the peers felt that all con¬ 
cessions arose from no coward fear, but solely from his 
sense of duty and princely magnanimity of heart. 

Yet, strange to many as it may appear, the hope of 
seeing Palestine rescued from the sway of the unbelievers 
had never left Louis throughout tho period of twenty 
years which had elapsed since his return from Syria. 
To the surprise of all, to tho terror of most, he sum¬ 
moned a Parliament and proposed a fresh crusade. 
Respect and affection for their sovereign overcame the 
reluctance of many lords who were personally^pposed 
to the expedition; but Joinville, with all his love for 
Louis, refused to go, and on grounds which appear but 
too just.' Nay, he thought that those who counselled 
the king in this matter sinned mortally ; for Louis “ was 
now so feeble that ho could not ride, yet, he rem ained, 
he might have lived to do much good; whereas at his 
departure everything began to deteriorate. But the 
subject lay too near his heart, and in the year of our Lord 
1268 ho set sail for Tunis, yet not before he had secured 
tho liberties of the Qallican Church against the Papal 
encroachments, by a famous treaty termed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, an edict worthy of all notice on the part of 
those who take interest in Ecclesiastical History, wlien 
they consider the character, and devotedness to the 
Church, of him who formed it. 

He was induced to steer for Tunis which did not lie 
in his course, by a report that the king of that district 
desired to become a Christian. Although the tide of 
enthusiasm for the Crusades was fast'ebbing, yet such 
had been the force of Louis’s example, that not oply 
many French nobles, and Gaston, viscount of Bearn, 
and Charlea of Anjou, now King of Sicily accomp,anied 
him; butlikwisc many Scottish, Castillian, and Catalonian 
knights; Prince Edward of England, and his brother 
Edmund, Earl of Gloucester. But the rumour proved 
entirely false. After capturing the town of Carthage, 
the army was compelled to lay siege to Tunis, but dis¬ 
ease attacked the host, and its leader was seized with au 
intestine malady. 

Then the holy king felt his end approaching, and 
summoned his son Philip, to whom he gave his blessing, 
with advice, of which our limits will not permit us 
to say more, than that its maxims of policy were 
worthy of the sagacity, and its spirit of the piety of the 
speaker. He then received the sacrament, and showed 
that ho still retained sense by making the responses 
throughout the penitential Psalms; and, bidding his 
atten&ats recline him on a couch strewed with ashes to 
express the depth of his contrition, crossed his arms, and, 
looking heavenward, rendered his spirit to his Maker at 
tho same hour on which his Lord liad expired on the 
cross, on the day after the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
A. D. 1270. 

His remains were taken home and interred in the 
Abbey of St Denys. Ho was shortly after canonized by 
the Cffiurch.* 

Thus lived, thus died, the sovereign whose fortunes we 
have attempted to narrate. The quaint old chronicler, 
to whom such frequent reference has been made, declares 
that he undertook his master’s biography with three 

* Those we» tho grievons impoverishment of his own vassnls, 
their mal-treatment h; subordinate officers of the crown, and the 
great injury which the kingdom then flourishing in peace and 
justice would, (and did,) sustain from the king’s absence. 

* It might be thought dishonest to omit bU aUimion to two 
points, unfit for further notice here. 1. Tliat Louis, in aemr- 
Mnce with the teaching of his age and county, practi^ 
invocation of saints. 2. That his countrymen cl^mcd for his 
tomb some miracles; but Joinville, tkougli he as^s as mucli, 
does not mention ang one inetanee. 
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wiain obj«ct8 in viev: first, that he might record the 
cxcellenoe of his kingly government, rraich was ever 
according to the law of God and his Chnrch; secondly, 
that he might display his feats of arms and chivalry ; 
lastly, that he might set forth his true saintliness of 
heart, which vaa such as perhaps no layman of his time 
attained unto. Much as we have been compelled to 
omit, yet unless wo have given some idea of these we 
have failed egrcgiously. As a pattern of chivalry, 
Louis probably stands unrivalled; in these days we 
need not seclui revival of its form. Sword and lance 
and Eglinton mock-toumamentsare not required ; these 
are after all the accidents and not the essence of the 
chivalrous spirit, but its loyal and loving temper towards 
God and man, its courage and its gentleness, its union 
of true courtesy and hardihood, its affection and abne¬ 
gation of self: these are its true characteristics, and 
these are of all time. 

The reader of later French annals will from time to 
time encounter the name of Louis the Ninth, “ breathing 
like a gale from happy spots,” ‘ and fraught with all pure 
and ennobling reminiscences. His descendant Louis 
XIII. obtained that his day should be observed as a 
general feast. When Henrietta Maria was about to wed 
our Charles the First, her mother in writing to her, bids 
her remember that she is a descendant of St. Louis. * 
When the Satanic outburst of wickedness which attend¬ 
ed the French Revolution reached its consummation in 
the execution of a sovereign, (Louis XVI.) who had 
never in word or deed wronged his people, the Abb6 
Edgeworth who attended him, said, almost as the axe 
descended, “ iS’on of St: Louis, ascend to heaven,” (Fils 
tie St. Louis, montez au del.) “ These,” says Professor 
Smyth, “ were the last words that reached the king’s car, 
and none other were worthy to follow them. They had 
hurst, as it afterwards appeared, unconsciously from the 
holy man in the agony bf affliction, and they poured 
visions of glory into that vale of death which he was 
now every moment entering.” ® 

Even now, amidst the attractive gaieties of the French 
capital, amidst the signs of anarchy and infidelity, his 
memory may occasionally be brought even to the mind 
of a stranger. In that .edifice (the Chapelle de St. Fer¬ 
dinand) which commemorates the death of the hapless 
Duke of Orlemis, and forms at once the most honourable 
and affecting tribute to his worth, and to the piety and 
aflection of his parents and dearest relatives,—the 
windows bear the images of kingly saints, as if to re¬ 
mind the royal family that the temptations incident to 
their station need not necessarily prove a hindrance to 
growth in goodness. Among these, St. Louis holds his 
fitting place. The visitor at Versailles will now find 
that sumptuous palace adorned with painted and sculp¬ 
tured records of the nation’s history, and dedicated 
" aux gloires de la France.” If, wearied by the repeti¬ 
tion of ambitious wars, or revolutionary excesses, he 
should sigh for recollections of a truer patriotism and 
^visdom, the history of France is assuredly not that 
which will deny it him. He will turn, perhaps, to that 
galley where the memory of the Maid of Arc has re¬ 
ceived a visible embodiment and well-nigh breathing 
form from the hands of Mary of Wurtembnig, and then 
descend to that gorgeous chamber, where, amidst the 
heroes of an age whose influence can never wholly cease, 
with GodfreyHe Bouillon, with St. Bernard, with Richard 
of England the Lion-hearted, stands the pictured effigy 
of one, who was a worthy successor (as a leader of 
crusades) to the first, and who combined in his own heart 
the devotion and valour of the other two, mounted on 
his chargor you behold him, the ancient fleur-de-lys con- 
^icuous on his azure robb, Louis Ninth—Saint 

Louis of France, “ the noblest and holiest of monarchs.” 

N.N.E. 

* Plato’s Bepuhlie, Kb. iy. 

’ ^ page 68 of this Marine, No. 4, Part I. 

Lectures on the French Revolution, Vol. ii. 
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THE CEDAR OP LEBANON. 

I AM going to give the history of what wna, per¬ 
haps, the first Cedar of Lebanon brought over to 
Europe. 

It grew in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, and 
was such a lovml and favourite tree, that people 
liked to repeat the story of its first being planted, 
the adventures it had gone through, and the changes 
it had seen; and these I am now going to tell you. 

A Frenchman was travelling in the Holy Land, 
and found a little seedling among the Cedars of 
Lebanon, which he longed to bring away as a me¬ 
morial of his travels. He took it up tenderly, with 
all the earth about its little roots, and, for want of 
a better flower-pot, planted it carefully in his hat, 
and there he kept it and tended it. The voyage 
home was rough and tempestuous, and so mudi 
longer than usual, that the supply of fresh water 
in the ship fell short, and they were obliged to 
measure it out most carefully to each person. The 
captain was allowed two glasses a day, the sailors, 
who had the work of tlic ship on their hands, one 
glass each, and the poor passengers but half a glass. 
In such a scarcity you may suppose the little cedar 
had no allowance at all. But our friend the tra¬ 
veller felt for it as his child, and each day shared 
with it his small half-glass of precious water; and so 
it was, that when the vessel arrived at the port, the 
traveller had drunk so little water that he was 
almost dying, and the young cedar so much, that, 
behold, it was a noble and fresh little tree, six 
inches high! 

At the custom house, the officers, who are al¬ 
ways suspicious of smuggling, wished to empty the 
hat, for they would not believe but that something 
more valuable in their eyes lay hid beneath the 
moist mould. They thought of lace, or of diamonds, 
and began to thrust their fingers into the soil. But 
our poor traveller implored them so earnestly to 
spare his tree, and talked to them so eloquently of 
all that we read in the Bible of the Cedars of Leba¬ 
non, telling them of David’s house and Solomon’s 
temple, that the men’s hearts w'cre softened, and 
they suffered the young cedar to remain undis¬ 
turbed in its strange dwelling. 

From thence it was carried to Paris, and planted 
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most carefully in the Jardin des Phmlei. A large 
tile was set up against it as a protection and a 
shade, and its name was written in Latin and stack 
in front, to tell all the world that it was something 
new and precious. The soil was good, and the tree 
grew; grew till it no longer needed the shelter of the 
tile, nor the ^nified protection of the Latininscrip 
tion; grew till it was taller than its kind protector 
the traveller; grdwtill it could give shelter to a nurse 
and her child, tired of walking about in the pleasant 
gardens, and glad of the coolness of the thict dark 
branches. Soon these branches spread so i'nr on 
every side, that other nurses and other children 
could assemble under the shade, and play their 
little games together. 

Tlie cedar grew larger and larger, and became 
the noblest tree there. All the birds of the garden 
could have assembled in its branches. All the 
lions and tigers, and apes and bears, and panthers 
and elephants, of the great menagerie close at hand, 
could have lain at ease under its shaddf It became 
the tree of all the trees in the wide garden that the 
people loved the best; there, each Ikursday, when 
the gardens were open to all the city, the blind 
people, from their asylum, used to ask to be brought 
under the cedar ; there they would stand together, 
and measure its great trunk, and guess how large 
and wide must be its branches. It was a pleasure 
to see them listening to the sweet song of the birds 
over bead, and breathing in its fragrant eastern 
perfume. They thought of the distant East,—the 
East, from whence comes the true light, their ohId 
light; they could never hope to see it with their mor¬ 
tal eyes, but hero the East seemed to visit them, 
and they could touch it. 

The blind seemed to call tlie dumb there: for 
the deaf and dumb too chose the cedar Ibr their 
friend. The blind dreamed that they could see tlie 
cedar when they heard the murmur of its branches; 
the deaf thought tliat they heard the song of the 
birds as they saw them fly from branch to branch. 

Not only on Thursday were the blind and the 
deaf and dumb to be seen there, but the poor found¬ 
lings, those desolate children whose fathers and 
mothers have deserted them, and who are aban¬ 
doned to the charity of strangers, found it their 
greatest treat to collect under the cedar, and dance 
round it; or, perhaps, with sadder thoughts, they 
would sit to rest and watch the happier children 
passing, with fathers and mothers and sisters by 
their side, all talking and laughing together. To 
these poor children the cedar was a kind of Father; 
year by year they measured their growth by it; at 
their earliest recollection they were not higher than 
this little projection of rough bark; now they can 
almost touch the lowest sweeping branch, when the 
wind waves it downwards. 

'J'here was once a prison at the end of these gar¬ 
dens, a dark, and dismal, and terrible place, where 
the unfortunate and the guilty were all mixed to¬ 
gether in one wretched confusion. The building 
was a lofty one, divided into many stories, and, by 
the time you reached the top, you were exhausted 
and breathless. _'i'he cells were as dreary and com¬ 
fortless there as in the more accessible ones below; 
and yet those who could procure a little money by 
any means, gladly paid it to be allowed to rent one 
of those topmost cells. What was it that made 
them value this weary height ? It was, that, beyond 
that forest of chimneys and desert plain of slates, 
they could see the Cedar of Lebanon ! His cheeks | 


pressed against the rusty bars, the poor debtor 
would pass hours looking upon the cedar. It was 
the prisoner’s garden, and he would console him¬ 
self in the weariness of a long, rainy, sunless day, 
in thinking, the cedar will look greener to-morrow. 
Every friend and visitor was shown the cedar, and 
each ffelt it a comfort in the midst of so much 
wretchedness to see it. They were as proud of the 
cedar in this prison,* as if they had planted it. 

Who will not grieve for the fate of the Cedar of 
Lebanon 1 It had grown and flourished for a hun¬ 
dred years, for cedars do not need centuries, like 
the oak, to attain their highest growth, when, just 
as its hundredth year was attained, the noble,_ the 
beautiful tree was cut down to make room for a 
railway. This was done just ten years ago; and 
now Die hissing steam-ongine passes over its 
withered roots. Such things, it seems, must be; 
and we must not too much grieve, or complain at 
any of the changes that pass around us in this 
world of changes, and yet we cannot but feel sorry 
for the Cedar of Lebanon. 


SKETCHES AMONG THE ALTS. 

No. II. -Si'KttiSE AHo Sunset pudm the Eigiii. 

We wore now in one of the small catlioUe caulons, 
the little hcnimed-in valley was quiet as the absenee of 
steam and luauufaetures could make it, yet it was mosi 
fertile, an<l its eircum-seribed lake deep enough to have 
nourished fi.sb for the inhabitants for every day of the 
year; hut some tough exertions had heen made to 
ju-odiioe greater snbslantialitie.s, which probably were 
consumed si.x ilays out of the seven, when they could he 
h.ad. 

This eanton abounded with Capuehins, male and 
female. It is amazing bow they, and their habiliments 
and dwellings assort with the Ijjnd that harbours them ; 
perched on the summit of a rock, or squat beside the 
borders of a Siviss lake, a square box English rceloiy 
would be nncndnrablo : wc must be persuaded, whether 
wc will or not, that discomfort and the picturesque 
go hand in liand. One of the strange conceits of 
their religion was shewn here in a collection of hundreds 
of human skulls, though,, in being labelled with the 
depart,cd owners' names wanting the poetical mystery 
attached to the more northern eccentricity of the same 
kind; but thereby giving rise to no such heretical 
doubts of authenticity; the testimony thus afforded 
by the diy bones appeared to be at least as valuable as 
the inscriptions of tombBtonc.s, or of the temporary 
gilt crosses first'erected in memory of the sleeper. 

There was the overhanging roof, the oiicn gallciy', and 
the carved wood-work, in all their chaste and simple 
taste ; a female carried a heavy billet of wood, ca,sting 
it on a pile of siieli faggots beside her abode, her winter's 
supply of fuel; her face was a homely one, as the plira.se 
goes, and like her’s are the majority of her country¬ 
women’s ; the sex work hard here, but she had neither 
the distorted form, nor diseased complexion, so frequently 
caused by want of all work; she was neither the weak 
nor ugly being of indolence. Many wise people now'-a- 
days inveigh against out door labour for females, would 
have them drawl out other duties to attenuation instead 
of it, and would rather that vapours should exist, than 
a complexion of bronze, highly cherishing the poetical 
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idea of fcminino iVagllity. This poor Swiss peasant who 
excited our admiration, was very robust; her feet, we 
need not add, were scarcely after the Chinese model; she 
raisetl an arm rather unlike that of “ the finer statue 
than nature ever made and, though she might not 
exactly have bewildered a man’s judgment, yet the 
intelligence of her countenance spoke more for the 
oamer, than could have boon done by tho tamer ex¬ 
pression of a smoother face. 

Mountains had fallen here, and others threatened to 
fall; yet hamlets were fearlessly placed, where the slip¬ 
pery material overhanging them seemed bent on their 
destruction. Full of faith, surely, must be the founders 
of such dwellings, trusting ever for the best. As dark¬ 
ness once more deepened, the intenso heat of day 
decreased, summer-lightnings began to flash in mag¬ 
nificent sheets across tho lake, mocking, with a trans¬ 
ient but most vivid glare, tho tiny artificial lights 
that now appeared in the windows of the few habitations 
surrounding its near termination. Wandering among 
the repositories of tlie dead, we marked the distinction 
between the monumental inscriptions and those of our 
own country. Here the departed was attested to be the 
husband of the wife whose name was added : whereas 
with us no mention is made of the latter whatever. 
From the pulpit in the Capuchin church, a naked arm 
.and cross were thrust, whoso bareness, seen even in the 
twilight, reminded us of the giant killer, or qucller (as 
Captain Clutterbuck will have it), whose legs and anns, 
hands and feet, did duty of their own accord, unaided 
liy the rest of the body. In certain situations, poverty 
iiud ignorance thwart the good taste of tlic Church, as 
she Ls obliged to cater to a variety of palates ; for, since 
all her children arc not judge.s of the fine arts, and holy 
writ couuselleth “to throw no pearls away,” the bedi¬ 
zened and bespangled Madonnas, 1 ike thisbold arm, make 
an impression where that divinity of art which enchants 
the world would unquestioimbly fail. 

Without doors once again,—and the huge dark moun¬ 
tains Imd become gloomy to sublimity. Ou three sides 
rose tho cloven Mythen, the llighi, and the riven Rosen¬ 
berg, with many others, all becoming more shadowy 
'and vast as the obscurity deepened : grand aud majestic 
they were, yet not fearful, for the night was still and 
clear. 

In the roar of tho tempest, witli the thunder echoing 
around, the cataracts rushing from their sides, or amid 
tho wild drifting of the snow-storm, liow difl’orcntly 
would they impress the mind ! Even now, as the sun 
sank, and a few heavy clouds gathered for a while 
about them, there was a token given of what the war of 
the elements would be in this the region of their home. 

During the night tho wind rose, and rain fell in tor¬ 
rents ; a drenched watchman loudly sung the hours, but 
he seemed out of place, this guardian of the night, in 
a place so simple and so still. Next morning, Sunday, 
mass was to bo performed, and the way to tho church 
was thronged : females passed with long plaited liair, 
dressed chiefly in black; one white cap was surmounted 
with frills from hack to front, like two largo cook's 
combs; as usual, the attiro of the women was more 
varied than that of the other sex, the latter merely 
vicing with each other in the largeness of their shoe- 
hucklca. 

An ugly species of rock (if nature made anything 
'igly) is the pudding-stone; oven its largest masses 
require distmice to produce efi'ect. Wo arc told that 


when, years since, its huge bulk slid dowm hci'e, an old 
man continued to light his pipe. Smoking must Lave 
been to him as opium to tho Turks, sufficient to make 
him a fatalist. Fallon mounds lay around us, and 
hurled doAvn fragments, on which, however, time had 
done its work, causing renewal from ruin; the rent face 
of tho tom rock is losing its traces of desolation, but 
slowly and with hesitation, as if fearful of another over¬ 
throw. Tho works of man were soon hid from us by 
distance : half way up the mountain which we had now 
begun to ascend, they could not be seen. In the gully 
all prospect was lost, but there were other diversions 
instead; the tree-steps wore leg-brcakiug, at first sight, 
although as wo were convinced afterwards, vastly safe 
and commodious, compared with other Swiss staircases. 
We next met pilgrims, many of whom had travelled 
from a distance during the night. The straw hats 
of the women were as largo as the broad-brimmed 
hciwl coverings of the pilgrims of old. The indul¬ 
gence had been extended beyond the usual time ; 
whether the attendance had at first been seanty, and 
the period prolonged, in the hope of its being better, 
or whether it Imd been so good, that it was continued in 
order to make tho most of it, wo were in the dark. 

The early devotees passed on praying, their eyes how¬ 
ever directed cxclusiycly neither to their beads nor tho 
path; it would appear they were accustomed to pmj, 
and yet not to stumble on a rough road, and withni, 
would take a glance at what was passing around them. 
Tho miserable effigies ou paper at the stations could 
scarcely incite to devotion; the more of it therefore, to 
their credit, must have been in tho hearts of the wor- 
shippei's. 

On one of the wildest parts of tiic mountain enormous 
blocks were strewn .around, and, for a lime, hill and sky 
were alone apparent. Arrived at what might bo called 
“ the half-way house,” there wore incongniilies exhibited 
in the shape of public houses eoni'runting the very 
shrine, whose hostesses and inmates seemed for tho hour 
at best little awed by the sanctity of the neighbour¬ 
hood ; the fathers too were at their dinners, as well 
as their penitents. 

The jMisturages appeared; tho tinkling bells of tho 
flocks aud herds were heard a little higher up, and 
mountains were fast disapiiearing into levelness witli 
plains, tho hues of the far landscape opening to tho 
sight upon one side wore less jileasing than from below; 
distance, and the ascending sun hud confused them. 
Higher still and wc stootl as on an immeiiso pole stretch¬ 
ing enormously upwards from the (lc]>th underneath. 
We entered the convent-like house of entertainment, 
and the reflection occurred to us whether it would be 
more endurable to be the koeiwr of a light housegi!® a 
solitary rock in the ocean, or that of such an is 

this when the snows of wiutsir were piled high 
it, and liad chased away all other inhabitants, .yfo 
gave the perference to the latter, as well as to the voca¬ 
tion of hermit, tf such troglodytes arc yet to be found. 
Sun.set was approaching, the glorious scene wo had come 
to witness; clouds still wreathed the middle of the 
nearest mountains, and the light of the planet of day 
was yet on their summits. Dne portion of tho grandest 
lake in Switzerland lay below its surface, showing like 
clouds seen through other clouds, a complete deception 
to the sight. Among the groups who stood anxioii.sly 
awaiting tho crisis of splendour, there was one of pecu¬ 
liar ett’cct, consisting of a black-gowned priest, two 
brown robed*capuchins, and four short-skirted female 
peasants, all in company; the dark 8cull-t:aps of the 
monks covered heads the antq>odcH of each other, 
respective representations of intelligenec and stupidity. 
After gazing around them for a while, the friars ran 
down tho declivity, managing their long habits with 
feminine dexterity, and disappeared to reoscend next 
morning. 

It was now sunset, and from the llighi hundreds of 
Alpine peaks bristled far aud wide ou either hand; 
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glaciers shone in the most effulgent light, while the 
thinnest of clouds hovered over them. In the magnifi¬ 
cent centre three spiral pinnacled mountains shot up 
into the very heavens, as if thrones waiting for Arch¬ 
angels to light upon. Soon a transparent and purple 
mist of the most beautiful tinge floated on all below. 
One cloud after another took farewell of the huge masses 
till only a few remained, as if likewise to assert their 
claim to the admiration of a world. On the other side 
the outstretched heights of tho Jura and Bchwarzwald 
rose in majesty, while the lakelets had become as drops 
of water, and the rivers os lines. Tho reign of day was 
past, night slowly approached to begin hers; the pre¬ 
vailing colour of the sky changed to a clear deep blue, 
and the purple mist on the low grounds darkened to 
lead ; the sublime masses of the sbining worlds of snow 
seemed to become colder and more cold until the iciness 
of tho pole might have been imagined present. As the 
vast curtain of night spread and darkened, the air became 
chill in the extreme ; the scene was one of awe ; the 
bleak and mighty wall of rock and ice advanced in fancy 
nearer, the distance between it and us seeming each 
moment fearfully to diminish; its final approach to an¬ 
nihilate and sweep away appeared inevitable. It was a 
strange effect; but just as the tremendous barriers 
darkened and deepened to the semblance of black 
marble, they began to fade in distinctness, tlireatening 
to dissolve in air; tho last remains of light left each 
summit, yet the shadowy and solemn array was fixed 
on the vision still, as a supernatural cmbattlemcnt for 
the night, which no human power could force. 

And the sun rose again; but long before his approach 
a herald came, lest his sudden glory should bewilder: 
a warning stream of light, inferior in brilliance only 
to the fountain from whence it flowed, changed next 
with a w.arm grey tinge; it dispersed itself over the 
many miles of landscape around, the avant courier of a 
more'splendid illumination. Then slowly arose the 
monarch, to light up more tlian two hundred snmmj^, 
first and most powerfully beaming on the pinnacles at 
hand, while he left the more distant yet obscured in thtf 
mist of morning. It was a daz/.ling sight, that of the 
vivid shining rays, in their clear, warm, and fresh 
splendour, of which a transient reflection was given on 
some of the snowy heights, an evanescent glance on the 
superb elevations; how like a creator seemed the orb of 
day' to these clifly altitudes, thus withdrawn from night 
and chaos, and made to welcome his presence, each one 
a wonder for an universe to look upon ! His dominion 
for the day established, and his power acknowledged, 
he reposed for a while, a sober hue overspread the scene, 
mist followed to diversify, and then clouds gathered 
around to veil the sun of morning, and to usher in that 
of noon.. 

The sight of tho lofty solitudes, however, was to bo 
abandoned for a time; forests, rivers, and the dwellings 
of men succeeded them; wreaths of mist floated in the 
air; the shadows of the dawn had dispersed as tho day 
advanced, and all was blest with light; the dark 
Pilatus frowned away approach, while the most perfect 
lake in Europe invited it, Mont Scnlis, with its snowy- 
peak, towered far behind and above tho ruinous Ross- 
l>erg; no spectre of the Rigid had confronted us, but 
he W'as easily conjured up amidst a scene where tho 
dullest imagination could not be inactive, whore man 
might have fiuicied himself in a shadowy world, demon, 
or angel, as the mood inclined. A hardy little oow 
stood on the verge of a precipice, with ali the indif¬ 
ference of a chamois; apparently, either egjoying the 
view, or meditating suicide; exalted by her com¬ 
manding and dangerous position, while her sight of 
the grandeur beneath must have been perfect, pro¬ 
vided her nerves were firm;—apoplectic she could not 
be, for certain, or she had at once toppled down from 
her giddy eminence. 

In our descent, the sight was agmn deceived by a part 
of the mountain jutting into the lake, making it appear 


tho islet it was not. The steamer approached, spattering 
and hissing, guides and porters shouted and struggled, all 
in disharmony with tho scenery. Beyond lay a native 
Lucerne boat, no smoky funnel had it, no noisy paddles, 
and no crowd of passengers. The old boatmen have a 
grudge at the fiery intruders, and so had despite 
their power against squalls and time. The high, 
abrupt, and rugged promontories seemed formed for 
storms to play around. To the dwellings far np on the 
mountain sides, the road was os if lost; a short way on, 
and the precipitous rocks descended sheer to the water's 
edge, giving no resting place for human foot. Man 
would have been as an intruder where earth and water 
thus met! Towards the upper portion of the lake, 
parts of the rocky strata seemed as if it had boiled np 
from below; tho high mountains shut out the world 
beyond, defying the spectator to look on aught save 
them, while in their presence; in contrast, some were 
crowned with snow, others with trees. 

But to see this lake in perfection it should be beheld 
when beset with clouds and tempest, beneath a sky in 
keeping with its savage wildness; though, whether in 
sunshine or in storm, of itself it leaves nothing to he 
desired. Wo landed to pursue out way through marshes, 
towards poverty, disease, and some of the finest scenery 
in Europe. A fat Swiss and his equally heavy lady, sat 
down to dinner beside us; the good woman, whose round 
face surmounted a throat encased in a black stock, 
seemed to bo absorbed by the magnitude of the outlay 
she was compelled to make, reflecting probably on how 
she could best dispense with the numerous helps who 
had thrust themselves forward for her accommodation 
and their own interest; but if such were the subject of 
the lady’s cogitations, it might be surmised from the 
blank expression of her eyes, that she felt rather per¬ 
plexed and puzzled how she was to effect her object, 
since she could neither fly nor swim, and evidently 
would not be content with a meal gathered from the 
wayside. 

• This place of rest was shut in on three sides by high 
mountains, a noxious cflluvia pervaded it, drains, though 
highly necessary, were wanting. The abode of the 
monlw rose conspicuous above all; they occupied the 
best situation, Goilres and Cretins abounded; if the 
Goitred women snflered no pain, the deformity, never¬ 
theless, distorted their features to something very like 
the expression of it; and the miserable beings were so 
tattered in their dress it scorned no wonder that beggary 
was abroad and asking. 

Swiss architecture, in a few instances, began to give 
place to that of Italy, wood was less used in the dwel¬ 
lings, tho galleries were missed, and the overhanging 
roofs; it was the memorial spot of Tell, yet his monu¬ 
ment was rivalled by that of a Capuchin. 

— ^ — 

POPULAR YEAR-BOOK, 

April 12.— Easter Bap, (1846.) 

" This is a movable festival in commemoration of the 
Resurrection, and being,”says Brady, “the most im¬ 
portant and most ancient in observance, governs the 
whole of tho other movable feasts throughout tho year.” 
Whether Easter was first kept by the Apostles or by 
their immediate successors, about a.d. 68, cannot, perhaps, 
be satisfectorily proved. The period of its celebration 
has boon various in different countries. In S14, the 
Council of Arles decreed that all the churches throughout 
the world should celebrate the Pascha of the Resurrection, 
on the Sunday after the fourteenth day of the March 
moon; and the Council of Nice in 326 confirmed that 
ordinance. The Anglican Prayer-book contains the fol¬ 
lowing rule:—" Easter Day is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon, which happens upon, or next after, 
the twenty-first day of March; and if the full 
happen upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after. 
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In ihe Oroek and Lat^ ohnrchcs, this festival is styled 
Pasoha, a void derived from the Hebrew name (sig- 
ni^dng a passage) which was given by the Jews to their 
grrat feast of the Passover. In Yorkshire it is still called 
Peace, which is plainly a corruption from the above 
designation. The name Easter may have been derived 
from Eaatre, a Saxon goddess who was worshipped at 
this season: or from the Saxon Oster, to rise, in allu¬ 
sion to Christ’s Besuriection. Easter Sunday was 
anciently called the Great day, and the Feast of feasts; 
and in some places, God’s Sunday. 

Odd and Popular Customs. 

It was once a general belief that on Easter morning 
the sun danced or played immediately after his rising; 
and the common people went very early into the fields 
>to witness this phenomenon. Sir Thomas Browne, in bis 
"Vulgar Errors,” remarks:—"Wo shall not, I hope, 
disparage the resurrection of our Kedbembr if we say the 
sun doth not dance on Easter Day.” In some localities 
it was thought requisite to visit the brink of a fountain, 
and observe the reflection of the sun upon its surface. 
" I have heard of, when a boy,” writes Brand, "an inge¬ 
nious method of making an artificial sun dance on 
Easter Sunday. A vessel full of water was set out in the 
open air, in which the reflected sun seemed to di^co, 
from the tremulous motion of the water.” 

At this festival it was also customary to remove the 
soot and ashes from the fire-places, and bum them, with 
much ceremony, in the court-yard. A Homily of tlie 
time of Henry VI. says : “ This day they do the fire out 
of the hall; and the hearthstone that hath been in 
winter brown and black with the smoke, shall this day 
l>e arrayed in green rushes, and strewn with flowers all 
about, showing to men and women that right as they 
make clean their houses, right so shall ye cleanse the 
homo of your soul, and do aw.ay deadly wrath and envy, 
and strew the-herbs and flowers of virtue and goodness.” 

We learn from Lyson’s “ Environs of London,” vol. iii. 
p. 603, that there was an ancient custom at Twickenham, 
of dividing two great cakes in the church upon Easter Day 
among the youths and maidens, but, this being considered 
by the Puritans “ a relic of popery,” it was ordered by 
Parliament in 1645, that tho parishioners should 
“forbear” the usage, and “instead thereof,” buy loaves 
of bread for the poor of the parish with the money that 
should liavc purchased the cakes. It appears that If. per 
annum is still charged upon the vicarage for tho purpose 
of buying penny-loaves for poor children on the Thursday 
after Easter. Within the memory of man they were 
thrown from the church steeple to be scrambled for ; 
a usage which also formerly prevailed at Paddington. 
Hosted, in his History of Kent, speaking of Biddendeii, 
in that county, observes “ that twenty acres of land called 
the Bread and Cheese land, lying in five pieces, were 
given by persons unknoivn; the yearly rents to be dis¬ 
tributed among the poor of this parish.” This is yearly- 
done on Easter Sunday, after Divine Service, in the after¬ 
noon. About a thousand cakes, (each of which have the 
figures of two women united at tho hips and shoulders, 
sUmped upon it,) are given to all such as attend'the 
church, and about three hundred quartern loaves, and 
cheese in proportion, arc distributed to the parishioners 
only, at tho same time. There is a tradition that the 
figures on the cakes represent the donors of this gift, 
being two sisters, who were joined together in their bodies 
and lived in that state thirty-four years: but "the truth 
seems to be,” says Hasted, “ that it was the gift of two 
i^^dens, of the name of Preston, and that the print of 
the women on the cakes has taken place only within 
these fifty years, and was made to represent two poor 
widows, as the general objects of charitable benefaction." 
The writer has one of-these cakes in his possession. 
Its appearance is not by any means tempting. 

It was a practice in the thirteenth century to seise all 
Mclesiastics found walking abroad between Easter and 
Pentecost, and make them purchase their liberty with 


money. This was in memory of the soizure of tlie 
Apostles after Christ’s passion. "We have still,” says 
a recent writer, “ what appears to be a relic of this fashion 
in a custom wliich exists in various parts of England. 
A band of young men goes abroad, and whatever female 
they meet, they take hold of her, and pull off her shoes, 
which are only returned to her upon her paying some 
trifling forfeit.” Brand informs us that, at the tune he 
wrote, tho youths in the villages of Yorkshire had a 
practice of unfastening and carrying aw-ay the maidens’ 
buckles on Easter Sunday: that on Easter Monday 
the young women made similar reprisals, and that on 
the Wednesday the above articles were redeemed by 
small presents, out of which an entertainment called a 
Tansy cake was mode, with dancing. A similar usage 
formerly obtained at llipon, celebrated for its manu¬ 
facture of spurs, and travellers riding through that town 
were stripped of these appendages, which, in like 
manner, they had to redeem. A correspondent in tho 
Every Day Booh relates, that, in Durham it is common, 
on Easter Sunday, for a number of boys to assemble in 
the afternoon, and as soon as tho clock strikes four, 
scour tho streets in parties, and accost every woman they 
meet with “pay for your shoes if you please,” at tho 
same time stooping to take them off, which, if they do, 
and do not immediately get a penny or two-pence, they 
.will actually carry oft’ by main force. “ On Easter 
Monday,” he adds, " tho women claim the same privi¬ 
lege towards the male sox. They begin much earlier 
in the day, and attack every man and hoy they can lay 
hold of to make them pay for their shoes ; if tho men 
happen to wear boots, and will not pay anything, tho 
girls generally endeavour to seize their hats and run 
off. If a man catches the girl with the hat, it is usually 
thrown or handed about to tho great amusement of tho 
spectators, till the person is bafllcd out of a sixpence to 
redeem tho right of w-caring it again; hut this, like all 
other old customs, has greatly fallen off lately, and is 
n9^ chiefly practised by a few children.” A very 
sill^lar custom formerly prevailed at Lostwithicl, in 
Cornwall, on the Feast of tho Resurrection. The free¬ 
holders of tho town and manor having assembled, either 
in person or by their deputies, one among them, gaily 
attired and gallantly mounted, with a sceptro in his 
hand, a crown on his head, a sword homo before him, 
and respectfully attended by all tho rest on horseback, 
rode through the principal street to the cliurch. At the 
churchyard stile he was met by the clergyman, who 
conducted him to hear Divine Service. On leaving tho 
church, he went with the same pomp and retinue, to a 
house previously prepared for his reception. Hero a 
feast, suited to his assumed dignity, awaited him and his 
suite; and he was served kneeling, with all the ob¬ 
servances that a real iirince might expect. Aftc»dinncr 
he disrobed, and descended from his transient exalta¬ 
tion. This usage seems to have originated in the 
actual appearance of the prince, who resided at Rostormel 
castle in former ages. Dn the removal of royalty, this 
mimic grandeur stepped forth and continued, for many 
generations, os its shadowy representative. 

The " Antiquarian Repertory " affirms, that at Queen's 
College, Oxford, the first dish brought to tho table on 
Easter Day is a red herring riding away on horseback : 
that is to say, a herring placed by the cook, something 
after the likeness of a man on horseback, set in a com 
salad. " This,” says Hone, " is the only vestige of tho 
pageants which formerly were publicly exhibited by 
way of popular rejoicing for the departure of tho forty 
days’ Lent Fast, and the return to solid eating, with tho 
Easter Festival. The viands appropriate to Easter Day 
in tho old times were eggs, bacon, tansy pudding, and 
bread and cheese. The origin of the connexion of egm 
with Easter may perhaps be thus accounted for. As 
the whole living world went into tho ark and were shut 
up for a season, like the l ife in the egg, so by the egg, 
the ancients for ages symbolized the tradition of that 
great event, bringing eggs to the altars of their gods. 
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The entrance of Chbist into the tomb, and His deliver¬ 
ance from its thrall, were at onoe typified by the ark, 
and the egg its symbol. And hence, ^roughout 
Christendom, the egg seems to have become allied to 
the feast of the Resurrection. Paschal eggs are os 
common in Russia as in England. " At Moscow, on 
Easter Monday,” says Mr. Howitt, " lovers to their 
mistresses, relatives to each other, servants to their 
masters, all bring ornamented eggs. The meanest 
pauper in the street, presenting an egg and repeating 
the words Christos voncrene! [Christ is risen!] may 
demand a salute even from the emp/ess." Wo learn 
from the [same authority that in France, in the week 
preceding Easter, baskets full of eggs boiled hard, of a 
red or violet colour, are seen in the streets, and the 
children amuse themselves by playing with and after¬ 
wards eating them. Throughout the country of Bon- 
neval, on the day licforc Easter Sunday, and during the 
first days of Easter week, the clerks of the different 
parishes, beadles, and certain artizane, go about from 
house to house to ask for their Easter eggs. In Germany, 
coloured eggs, and little loaves of confectionery, are laid 
about in the garden among the grass and bushes on 
Easter Day, and the children arc otld that “on this 
night the hares have laid eggs,” and bade to go out and 
look for them. This is one of the Germans’ most 
favourite fictions. The father, mother, and all the elder 
brothers and sisters, make its much pretence about these 
liarc.s’ eggs and sugar loaves, as concerning their Christ¬ 
mas CunisT-child and liis gifts, and take as much 
delight in tlic surprise of the children on discoveri rig 
tlicBC many-colourcd eggs, as is felt by the children 
themselves. Hyde, in his “ Oriental Sports,” remarks 
that the youth of the Christians of Mesopotamia, on 
Easter Day, and forty days afterwanla, buy as many eggs 
as they can, and stain them red, green, or yellQw. 
These they strike one against another, and the egg that 
first breaks, is won by the owner of the egg that struck 
it. Immediately another egg is pitted against thc^ 
winning egg ; and so they go on till the last remainisig' 
egg wins all the others which their respective owners 
shall before have won. On Eastpr eve, and Easter Day, 
•the heads of families sent to the ctiurch large chargers 
filled with hard boiled eggs, which were blessed by the 
priest. In a curious Roll of the expenses of the house¬ 
hold of Edward I. is the following item in tiro accounts 
of Easter Sunday : “ Four hundred and half of eggs, 
eighteen pence.” These were procured in order to have 
them coloured, or covered with leaf-gold, and afteru'ards 
distributed. At this day the Easter (or as they are 
called, yiuate or puce, a comiption of Pemh) eggs used in 
England arc boiled hard, and beautifully stained ; some 
by boiling them with different coloured ribbons bound 
round them ; others, by dying them of one colour, and 
scraping it away in a variety of figures; others by boiling 
them in the coating of an onion. In the midland 
counties these are rarely met with; but in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and so Northward, they abound. In 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, the boys play with 
them in the fields, rolling them up and down like 
bowls upon the ground, or throwing them up like balls 
in the air. Even in Scotland, whore holidays and 
holiday customs arc almost unknown, a like amusement 
at this season prevails. When the eggs are broken the 
children make a feast of their contents. It was usual, 
in former times, to regale upon a gammon of bacon, in 
signification of abhorrence to Judaism, on Easter Day. 
This was, indeed, a day of sliame and danger to the 
Jews; the duty of spitting in an Israelite’s face, amd 
throwing stones at his doors and windows, being con¬ 
sidered as necessary an observance as the attending 
church. The tansy seems to iiave been introduced 
among Easter viands, as a successor to the bitter herbs 
used ijy the Hebrews at their Passover. Tansy cakes 
were usually presented well sugared. 

BEIIOIOOT OBSERVAHOBS. 

At Durham Abbey, betwixt three or four o’clock in 


the morning of Easter Day, tyff of the eldest monks 
of the quire, went to the Easter “ Sepulchre,” which 
being covered with red velvet and embroidered with i 
gold, these monks with a pair of silver censers, censed i 
on their knees. Then both rising went to the “ se¬ 
pulchre,” out of which they took a very beautiful 
image of tho Eesurreetion, with a cross in the hand of 
the imago of Christ, in tho breast of which was in¬ 
closed in bright crystal, the holy Sacrament, so as to 
be conspicuous to the beholders. Then, after the eleva¬ 
tion of the above “picture,” it was carried by the two 
monks upon a velvet-embroidered cushion, the monks 
singing the anthem of Cumstits rmirgem . They then 
brought it to the high altar, setting it on the midst 
thereof, and tho two monks, kneeling lieforc the altar, 
censed it all the time that the rest of the quire were 
singing the anthem, which being ended, the two monks 
took up the cushion and picture from the altar, support¬ 
ing it betwixt them,and proceeded in procession to the 
south quire door, where there were four “ancient” 
gentlemen belonging to the quire, appointed to 
attend their coming, holding up a rich canopy of 
purple velvet, tcsselled round about with red silk 
and gold fringe ; and then the canopy was borne 
by these ancient gentlemen, over the said image, 
with the Host carried by the two monks round about 
the church, the whole quire following, with torches and 
tapers; all singing, rejoicing, and praying, till they 
came to the high altar again ; upon which they placed 
tho said image, there to remain till A.scension Day. 

April 23(f.—git. tiCeorge’s 13np. 

St. George, the patron of England, whose name occurs 
on this day in the Kalendar of tho English Church, was 
borq in Cappadocia, of noble Christian parents. After 
the death of his father he went with his mother into 
Palestine, she being a native of that country, and having 
llicro a considerable estate, whieli fell to her son George. 
He was strong and robust in body, and, having embraced 
the profession of a soldier, was made a tribune, or 
colonel, in the army. By his courage and conduct, be 
was soon preferred to higher stations by the Emperor 
Diocle.sian. Wlien that prince waged war against 
Christianity. St. George laid aside tho marks of his 
dignity, threw up his commission, and complained to 
the emperor himself of his sanguinary edicts. He was 
immediately cast into jirison, and first tried by promises, 
and afterward put to the question, and tortured with 
great cruelty: but nothing could shake his constancy. 
The next day he was led through the city, and beheaded. 

“ The extraordinary devotion,” says Alban Butler, “ of 
all Christendom to this ^int, is an authentic proof how 
glorious his triumph anff name have always been in the 
Church.” The Greeks have long distinguished him by 
the title of tho Great Martyr, and keep hm festival a 
holiday of obligation. The great national council, held i 
at G.xford in 1222, commanded his feast to be kept a 
holiday of the lesser rank throughout England. Tho 
reason why St. George has been regarded the patron of 
military men, is partly on account of his profession, 
and partly upon the credit of a relation of his appearing 
to the Christian army in the Holy War, before the battle 
of Antioch. He is usually figured on Iiorsehaek, and 
tilting at a dragon under his feet: “ but this repre¬ 
sentation,” says Butler, “ is no more than an emble¬ 
matical figure, purporting, that, by his faith and 
Christian fortitude, he conquered the devil, called the 
dragon in the Apocalypse.” 

Under his name and ensign was instituted, by our 
victorious King Edward HI., in 1330, the most noble 
order of knighthood of Ewope, consisting of twenty- 
five knights^ besides the sovereign. In 1786 six were 
added, in consequence of the increase of the Royal 
family. “ The order of St. George, our patron saint,” 
observes a modem writer, “ founded by King Edward, 
of famous memoiy, is yet the highest honour that can 
be conferred by sovereigns on the subject; and his 
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chapel is glorious, ant^his feast kept solemnly.” Much 
valuable information respecting ms fcstir^, as cele¬ 
brated by the English monarchs since the Reformation, 
is given in the interesting pages of the Hierurgia A >t- 
ylicana. Thence wo learn, that on St. George’s Day, 
1561, “ all her Majesty’s chapel came through her hall 
in copes, to the number of thirty, singing, ‘ O Oon the 
Father of Heaven, ice.,' the outward court and the gate 
round about being strcvi n with green rushes. After, 
came Mr.Garter, and Mr.Norroy, and Master Dean of 
the cliapcl, in robes of crimson satin, with a red cross of 
St. George. And after, eleven knights of the garter, in 
their robes. Then came the Queen [Elizabeth], the 
Sovereign of the order, in her robes, and all the guard 
following, in rich coats: and so to the chapel.” At 
p. 305 of the above work, is an account of the “ Grand 
procession at Windsor, &c., on the festivals of St. George,” 
which, so recently as the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Charles 11., was conducted with extraordinary solemnity 
and magnificence. Brand states, that blue coats were 
formerly worn by people of fashion on ,St. George’s Day, 
and that among the Pins, whoever makes a riot on 
this festival, is in danger of suffering from storms and 
tempests. 

A ml of SI. iMtirk. 

This festival lias annually l)ecn cclcljratcd from its 
first institution in 1090. Upon this, and the first three 
(lays of the Rogation week, there were, in old times, pro¬ 
cessions by the prior and monks of Durliaiii to one 
of the parish ehurclics. Blessings on tlie corn were 
formerly implored on this day: and, according to Pen¬ 
nant, no farmer in North Wales “ dare hold his team” 
on this festival, because it is there hcilicvcd “ one man's 
team that did work that day was tnnrhd with the loss 
of an o.\.” 


THE ETERNAL BURDEN. 

The Calipli llakkam, nho lov(!d pomp, wished 
to enlarge and adorn the gardens of his palace. 
I'or this purpose lie bought the surrounding land, 
and paid the proprietors as much us tlicy demanded 
for it. Thei-e remained only a poor widow, who, 
from pious motives, refused to sell the inheritance 
of her ancestors, and rejected every application 
which was made to her. The overseer of the royal 
buildings M'as provoked by this woman’s obstinacy; 
he seized upon her little ))atriraoiiy, and the poor 
widow came weeping to tlie judge. 

Ibn Beschir was then Cadi of the to^vn. He 
(Inly considered the case brought before him, and 
liumd it a delicate one ; for although by an ancient 
statute the widow was proved iiuiubitid)ly in the 
right, yet it was byno means easy to dispose a prince 
Avho was accustomed to consider his will pcvhu't 
justice, to the. voluntary fulfilment of an anti- 
([uated law'. 

W’hat then did the just Cadi do? He saddled 
his ass, hung a large sack over its back, and rode 
immediately to the palace gai'dcn, where he found 
the Caliph seated in the beautiful building he had 
cre(:tcd on the widow’s land. 

The appearance of the Cadi, with his ass and sack, 
greatly astonished him; and he was still more 
surprised when Ibn Beschir threw himself at his 
feet, and said, “ Permit me, Sire, to fill this sack 
with earth firom these grounds.” 

Hakkam assented; and when the sack was filled, 
Ibn Beschir entreated the Caliph would assist him 
to lift it upon the back of the ass. Hakkam 
thought this demand stranger than the foregoing 
one; but in order to see what the man had in his 
nnnd, he endeavoured to help him. The sack, 


however, could not be raised; and the Caliph said, 
” The burden is too heavy. Cadi—it is impossible.” 

“ Sire,” answered Ibn Beschir, with noble con¬ 
fidence, “you find this burden too heavy, and it 
only contains a small portion of the earth wliich 
you have unjustly taken from the poor widow: 
how then shall you bear the whole of this stolen 
land, which the Judge of all the world will lay upon 
your shoulders in the day of judgment,” 

The Caliph was struck with the force of these 
words; ho praised the conduct of the Cadi, and gavp 
back to the widow all her inheritance, with the 
buildings he had raised upon it. 


foftry. ‘ 

(.In OriKiual Poetry, tbc Name, real or as!>umed, of tbo Author, 28 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it la 
printed in Italics at the end.) 

TITK nOUSKTTOLD. 

|T.l 

Upon a sunny spot .i garliunl lay, 

E.'[ch (liff’ring flower doiiljliiig tli’ other’s grace, 

AVIkui rough storms rose mid hlew thmn all away, 

And not one hlossoni told that gaiinnd’s jiliice, 

• Siil'l sweeping breezes, pitying, conic and chase 
'I'liose lovely ones again, anil bring fbem nigh; 

Or shall (hey, onward borne iu that forced raw, 

Asunder willier, and asunder itie P” 

'riieii be will) hiiil ibein Ihere. again passed by, 

And saw liow seiiltered all bis fair ones were. 

Anil took 1 belli up, and jilaeeil tbem carefully 
1 11 bis sweet boinc—they bloomed together there. 

All gentle, zepliyrs soothing came around, 

And poured tiicir healing over every wound. 


•STANZAS, 
nv s. M. 

WiiiiX, on tile, la'iiutiful Azores, 

'I'he wnmlere.r stood in olden days, 

;\nil saw tlie line of distant sliores 
(jlcnin faintly on bis wistful gaze, 

Tben nndl info tbc blazing .sky 
As inartyri'd saints in glory die: 

T'liiise pbmitom sliapcs of fancy born, 
lint to till! dreamer’s eye displayed, 

I'leil flic calm fnw of brightening morn. 
Fading, as gathered blossoms fade ; 

A'et, sear™ the wildest IIoim) had guessed 
There lay a Woiau in that far West ! 

Tims, on I.ife’s airy summit stands 
Till! Voet, and with eye intent 
Watebes for bright ideal lands 
Fringing the massy firmanicnt, 

Viigiio forms that fill with living grace 
F'or him, the solitudes of space. 

The drifting clond, the growing flower. 

Morn, midnight, eve, or twilight dim. 

Teem with a Presenee and a Power, 

Making the bliss of earth to him; 

He hears in every twinkling lirceze 
Snatches of heavenly cadences. 

And oft from lionrs that wander past. 

Strange voices speak, in joy or woe, 
Sweeping his heartstrings as a blast 
Whose source and aim he may not know. 
T'nrcal his visions seem to be 
As those hunt shores by that far sea! 
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Men, ye who mock those dreams so fond, 
Tliat fiidc before the gazer sdll, : 

TJiiiik on the World that lies beyond, 

And then, disdain them if ye will! 

Shadows—scoff on! The word^ are sooth 
lint shadows of substantial truth! 


i^fscellaneous. 

“ I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, end 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Moniaignt. _ 

THE TCRKOMAOK’s POWER OP SHELLIHO. 

An extraordinary' power of smelling in a Turkomnun 
was indicated to me—“ I smell a caravan of Usbecks,” 
said Khw Saat, drawing up his nostrils; and in a few 
hours a caravan from Organtsh arrived full of them. 
It is remarkable how the Turkomauns know, by the 
footsteps in the desert, the person who has been there, 
nay, the very tribe of Turkomauns or Calmueks see 
people talking from a distance. I frequently heard them 
say, “ Let us draw our ears.” They then lie down on the 
ground, and hear from a distance what even two persons 
whisper together, and relate the exact conversation.— 
Dr. Mission, 

"a aoOD FELLOW, NOBODV'S ENEMI BUT HIS OWN.” 

It hath ofttimes been matter of wonderment to mo 
how many phrases do come to be received as current 
coin in the world, which for certain were never lawfully 
stamped in the mint of cither religion or reason; and, 
among these brass shillings of society, I know none that 
belter deservetb to be nailed to the counter than the 
one above placed; for many an idle young man hath, 
before now, found it the last in his pocket, and haply 
hath exchanged it for a pistol bullet, thinking himself 
a gainer by the bargain. If man grew to a rock like a 
limpet, then might lie haply he his own enemy without 
any great harm to his neighbours; but he who livotb in 
society, and failcth to perform his part aright in the 
station assigned to him, doth all that in him lieth to 
destroy the body politic. He who is delivered over to 
vice and drunkenness—for such being interpreted is the 
meaning of a good fellow who is only /lis own enemy ,— 
setteth a bad example to his dependents; squandereth 
his fortune on unworthy objects, to the neglect of all 
that he might and ought to have done towards the relief 
and advance of the deserving; plungoth his family into 
difficulties—griovoth, shameth, and perhaps starveth 
them; ruiueth his health, so as to make himself a 
burthen to those about him ; and finally, after having 
been a bad citizen, a bad master, a bad husband, a bad 
father, sinketh into the grave with a soul so irrecover¬ 
ably poisoned by habits of sensuaUty and gross earth- 
liness, that it would seem rather fit to rot with its 
putrefying companion, than to enter into any region of 
spiritualized existence. And this man who hath ful¬ 
filled no one duty, but on the contrary hath spread 
around him a dank atmosphere of sin, is called "a good 
fellow,” merely because he hath done all this with an air 
of reckless gaiety, which showed an utter absence of any 
feeling for the beings he was rendering miserable! 
Verily the world’s measure is wofully short of the stan¬ 
dard cubit and ephah of the sanctuary.— Exposition of 
Vidgar Erryra, hy Thomas Brown JRedivivus. 

A OENUINE PHILANTBROFISI. 

Tbs island of Bona is a small and very rocky spot of 
land, lying between the isle of Skye and the mainland 
of Applecross, and is well known to mariners for the 
rugged and dangerous nature of its coast. There is a 
famous place of refuge at its north-western extremity, 


called the “ Muckle Harbour,"•of'very difficult access, 
however, which, strange to say, is easier entered at night 
than during the day. At the extremity of this hyper¬ 
borean solitude is the residence of a poor widow, whose 
lonely cottage is called “ the lighthouse," from the fact 
that she uniformly keeps a lamp burning in. her little 
window at night. By keeping this light and the 
entrance of the harbour open, a strange vessel may enter 
with the greatest safety. During the silent watches of 
the night the widow maybe seen, like Noma of the 
fitful Head, trimming her little lamp with oil, fearful 
that some ^il bark may perish through her neglect; 
and for this she revives no manner of remuneration— 
it is pure and immingled philanthropy. The poor 
woman’s kindness does not rest even here, for she is 
unhappy until the benumbed and shivering mariner 
comes ashore to share her little board, and recruit him¬ 
self at her glowing and cheerful fire, and she can seldom 
be prevailed upon to accept of obv reward. She has saved 
more lives than Davy’s belt, ana thousands of pounds to 
the underwriters. This poor creature, in her younger 
days, witnessed her husband struggling with the waves, 
and swallowed up by the remorseless billows— 

“In sight of home and friends that thronged to save.” 

This circumstance seems to have prompted her present 
devoted and solitary life, in which her only enjoyment 
is doing good, 

MORALITV OP SHAESFEARE. 

Sbaksfeare has no innocent adulteries, no interesting 
incests, no virtuous vice,—he never renders that ami¬ 
able which religion and reason alike teach us to detest, 
or clothes impurity in a garb of virtue, like Beaumont 
and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of the day. Shakspeare’s 
fathers arc roused by ingratitude, his husbands stung 
by unfaithfulness; in him, in short, the affections arc 
wounded in those points in which all may, nay, must, 
feel. Let the morality of Sliakspcarc be contrasted 
with that of the writers of his own or the succeeding 
age, or of those of the present day, who boast their 
superiority in this respect. No one can dispute that 
the result of such a comparison is altogether in favour 
of Shakspeare: even the letters of women of high rank 
in his age were often coarser than bis writings. If he 
occasionally disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, he never 
injures the mind; he neither excites nor flatters passion 
in order to degrade the subject of it; he does not use 
the faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor carries on war¬ 
fare against virtue, by causing wickedness to appear us 
no wickedness through the medium of a morbid sym¬ 
pathy with the unfortunate. In Shakspeare vice never 
walks as in twilight: npUiing is purposely out of its 
place; he inverts not the order of nature and propriety— 
docs not make every magistrate a drunkard or a glutton, 
nor every poor man meek and humane.— Coleridge. 

Tub age of crusades, cliivalry, romance, and min¬ 
strelsy, was an intellectual spring among all the nations 
of the west.— Bc/degel. 

The higher a monkey climbs the more ho shows his 
tail. 
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PREFACE. 

—♦— 

f , •> 

When such a publication as this has reached the comphition of its second Voliime, the tinie^ 
for proclaiming the purpose for which it was estublislied, and tlie objects which it seeks to effect, 
would appear to have gone by. It must have been less successful in embodying its views and 
aims than, we trust, we shall be found to have been, if these are not now sutUcicntly understood 
by its habitual readers, to render any detailed exposition of them unnecessary. 

On one point only we think it right to offer a word of explanation. We have heard it 
objected, in all friendliness and good-feeling, to the management of this Magazine, that there 
seems in it a want of some definite aim, towards which its efforts sliould he systematienlly 
pointed; that it is too vague, desultory, and indeterminate in its objects, moving rather, like 
a butterfly, from flower to flower, titan, like an arrow, stniight to its mark. l\Iiiy W(! be per¬ 
mitted, with all respect for our friendly critics, to justify ourselves in this matter. Tlte Spectator 
requested his friends, if at any lime tliey found him particularly dull, to believe that he had a 
design under it. In like manner we, not in jest, but most seriously, request our friends to 
receive our assuninee, that the indeterminateness of which they complain lias been part of our 
plan; that, if ottr aim has been less obvious than tluit of some other publications, it is bticause it 
has been more comprehensive ; and that it is not tiie less real, nor, we hojio, less likely to be reached, 
that we are not exhibiting it at every turn, and constantly talking about it. 

We have no desire to depreciate the value of their lahonrs, whose avowed object it is to advance 
the material interests of particular elass(>s of the people. AVe merely say that onr aim has been 
a diflerent one. In our first number wc disclaimed tlie intention of addressing our.scdves to the 
limited sympathies of any particular class. It was, therefore, necessary for ns to avoid, as far as 
practicable, those subjects of discussion, tl e interest attaching to which rniglit bear in any respect 
a sectional character. Our object has liecn, making our field as wide as possible—having some¬ 
thing for all, and nothing which could exclude any—to present subjects of all sorts in such 
a dress, and to infuse into the treatment of them such a spirit, as wonhl bear w'ith tlie most 
improving and elevating effect upon the moral and intelh^etual tdiaraeter of renders of every 
class. AVliile we have laboured assiduously to collect from all (piarlers valuable information— 
solid tangible facts—a substantial body of knowledg<’, wc liave madi! it our business never to present 
that bo<ly to our readers, without the, attempt, at least, to breathe a soul into it,—to give it 
a value beyond its mere pliysical woi tli,—to make it, to some small cxtcuit, a means of familiarising 
the mind with lofty thoughts—with tender feelings—with fine ami true scusihilities—with all 
that dwells in the nobler and better part of man. 

In thus denying ourselves to objects of direct individual or sectional interest, for the sake 
of what we regard as higher objects of universal interest, we are [)erfbctly aware that we place 
ourselves under some disadvantage in stating our claims to jiuhlic support. That which we 
appeal to is less palpable—goes less (fti'ectly borne to the business and bosoms of many readers, 
than might be the case with other more limited objects. But our confidence is, that, once understood 
and appreciated, its influence will be more enduring—less liable to he disturbed by crosi^ 
accidents, or changes of popular feeling,—and establishing a relation between author and reader, 
more honourable in its character’, and more beneficial in its results. 

We may take this opportunity of saying a word or two on the future conduct of this 
lifagazine. No exertion will be spared to maintain unimpaired the character whieli it has now 
acquired. Artists of the highest eminence are at present engaged in the preparation of illustrii* 
tions for the forthcoming numbers, which, it is confidently expected, will equal any tfiat have yet 
appeared even in this Magazine, and some of which will surpass anything tliat has ever been 
seen in any publication of far greater price. And we can now boast of an organizttd corps of 
literary contributors, in which are to be found both ladies and gentlemen of the highest talent 
and acquirements, and some of them of much liteiary experience. 
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PREFACE. 

A large circle of readers will be gratified to bear that the author of “ Frank FairlegVi” has 
undei’takeu to furnish, for the forthcoming Volume, a continuation of the adventures of that general 
favourite. Tlie series of beautiful and affecting sketches, bearing the title of “ The Maiden Aunt,” 
is also to be continued in the Volume. And the other papers which are either prepared, or in 
preparation, will, we think we can promi.se, not merely su.stain the character of the Magazine up 
to the point it has already reached, but also show that we have not been inattentive to, or unwill¬ 
ing to profit by, the criticisms juid suggestions of a public whom we have hitherto found so 
favourable and indulgent. . 

|e While on this subject, let us return our respectful thanks for a great variety of interesting and 
able communications and contributions, which we have found it altogether impossible to acknow¬ 
ledge separately. The necessity under which we have been placed of declining to avail ourselves 
of a great number of these, has hcmi i’rcquently a cause of deep regret to ourselves. It has been, 
indeed, a nece.ssity, arising, in a considerable proportion of cases, not from our having formed an 
unfavourable opinion of the literary merits of the offered contributions, or even of their suitableness 
for this Magazine, but simply from the jihysical impossibility of including more than a limited 
quantity of letter-press within our weekly sixteen pages. In order to prevent, for the future, as 
far as lies in our power, any persons from subjecting themselves unnecessarily to the risk of 
disappointment, we beg now to announce that our arrangements for the regular supply of such 
paper,s as we require arc completed, and that, therefore, we do not solicit contributions from 
the writing public generally. Such as may continue to be sent will be respectfully received ; as 
carefully read as may be consistent with our other arrangements; and replied to without any un¬ 
necessary delay. But the author-s of such papers will be so good as keep in view, that, without 
at all fettering our freedom of choice, we mu.st, freterls paribus, give a preference to those upon 
whom we can rely for our regular supply of sucli jiapers as we need, and that we cannot, in 
common fairness, suffer them to ho elbowed aside by casual contribulions, except when these are 
of such manifest excellence, as that their rejection or postponement would be a positive injustice 
to the M&gazine. 

Aftfer this intimation, which we trust will be received in the spirit in wliieh it is given, it is 
only reasonable that we should request to be allowed our own time in replying to unsolicited 
communications. Those only who have had (;x[)erienee of similai' publications cati form any 
idea, how serious an encroachment upon the time of both Kditor and Bublisher is occasioned by 
having to examine and reply to conununic.ations of no value whatever to the Magazine. We 
shall treat no person witli intentional discourtesy ; but, as we do not ask for conUibutions, j 
those who voluntarily send any, must feel that they can liave no right to complain, if we post- | 
pone the consideration of them to sucli matters as liave a more legitimate claim upon our atteu- | 
tion. Importunate urgency', such as we have sometimes been subjected to, wilt undoubtedly j 
succeed iu csttractirig a reply irom us out of the regular course ; but it is as well that tho.se 
who may be disposed to have recourse to it should he aware, that the answer in that case is 
always of one kind—the rejection of the jiftper offered^ 

V 1 


Losdok, October, 1846. 
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GLIMPSES OP VILLAGE LIFE. 

KATHABINE PESFOBD. 

A HOST intrieste lane is Bower Lane, branching but 
into a multitu^A^f bridlcwaye, and (no to apeati) lane- 
lots, leading to elated farms, cavernous gravel pita, and 
reedy pools,—a rugged tortuous lane winding through 
orchard grounds, and hop gardens, and slopes of pasture 
land,—^now dipping into sombre hollows roofed by the 
' meeting boughs of overhanging trees, now climbing to 
the top of pleasant knolls, from which you catcli a 
glimpse of glistening waters creeping through the valley 
at. your feet, and then piercing the very centre of the 
Farlcigh woods, and leading yon among the richest 
sylvan scenes, so wild, so seemingly remote from every 
sound of human life, that one almost looks to meet 
within its leafy precincts the fauns and nymphs and 
hamadryads of antique son^. 

Midway between tlie woods and L--, niched in a 

lordly group of elms, that, sweeping in a semicircle round 
the rear, form a glorious framework for the cottage and 
its sloping plot of prdon ground, stands Bower Court, 
the fragmentary relic of a noble house. Fragmentary 
indeed it is, as though the architect had been a “ snapper 
up of unconsidered triBes," gatiiering from the wreck of 
a majestical old mansion a picturesque and motley sal- 
■ vnge; now laying hands upon a jiortioii of the cloistered 
colonnade, and now appropriating entire a very jewel of 
a porch, nor scrupling for a moment to avail himself of 
quidpt old gable ends, carved window frames, fantastic 
cc^nsji andi sgeh other waifs aud strays as fell witliin his 
reabb- when he had combined all these, and when 

"boon nature” had beneficently huug a tapestry of 
shining ivy-leaves above the jutting porch,, and gentle 
trained some flowering parasites to weave a 
l%visb net-work for the southern front; and when the 
snminbr sunshine shone upon its wails, and birds were 
cainBing in the elms behind, and bees were humming 
in and out of the garden flowers, and “ the murmur of a 
hhjd^ brook,” stealing along beneath dense hedge-rows, 
happy music to the car, you may believe that, to 
tba^es of such poor hook-worms as ourselves, the Court 
appeared the very bevniitage a literary eremite would 
Chooan to wear autny his summer hours in. 

SwtUows delight to make it their abode, and never 
do wsi pass it by but these c.xqiiisito lines recur to 

mind 

The templo-hauntiug martlet docs approve. 

By his loved mansiunry, that the heaven’s breath 
Swells wooingly here; no jiitty, frieze, 

Buttress, uor coign of vantage, but tliis bird 
Bath made his pendent bed aud procrennt cradle. 

Where they tnost breed and haunt, I hare observed 
l^itc airds delicate.” 

Par many a year tho Court enjoyed the mputation 
of A haantw house. Children would speak of it with 
’bat^ breath; and elder folks, belated in their evening 
walk, would hurry past it with averted eyes, and trombic 
if tbSey hterd the ivy rustic round the porch. And 
Hlkunted most assuredly it is, (though happily, in the 
popular belief, sprites have long ago been laid to 
rest,) by a spirit delicate as Ariel, gentle as the "lady 
w^ded to, the Moor,” and, more than this, imbued with 
all the earnest love and filial tenderness of a Cordelia. 
A wf^ ev^ium, and yet not imdeserved; as you your¬ 
self. wcntlAhonestly confess upon acqnaintmtce with its 
object. Knowing her, you could not fail’ to love her ; 
and, loving her, you would Im sure to superadd a feeling 
almost reverential for her devoted affection to the blind 
old man, her father, who depends for hia support in 
part on her exertions as a daily governess, in part upon 
the slender stipend he receives as organist at L - . 

In the whole range of our acquaintance, we do not 
know of two such delightful associates as our organist 


tmd hl| pi:iA^y daughter. The old man so full of anec- 
Mto ; so sprightly in his wit; so copious, and withal so 
justly discriminating, in Us criticisms upoh our litera- 
Inte, with fhose idi;hw K^l^iVine'i reawng baa fami¬ 
liarized him; sq shrewd, apd often timeq so happy, in his 
judgment of individual character—judgment built 
upon no bettor basis than the inflexions of the voice; 
so cheerful in the deprivation of his sight; so enthusi¬ 
astic in his passion for “ solemn sounds, sweet airs,” and 
"old, old songs, the native music of the hills;” and so 
eager and thankful a listener to the comments of others 
upon the fine arts-—painting and statuary more especi¬ 
ally—and the beauty of the visible world, to him, alas ! 
"banned and barred, forbidden fare.” And Kate— 
silver-tongued and soft-eyed Kate,—Kate with the lyric 
voice and cunning hand,—where should wc look to find 
so pleasant a companion for the winter fire-side, or the 
summer ramble, as the fair daughter of our blind old 
organist 1 Yet Katharine Penfold, with all her manifest 
and manifold attractions and accomplishments, is a con¬ 
firmed and steadfast spinster. Offers she has had by 
the dozen, and, unexccptionabIc<as many of them have 
been, she has nuifernily met them with a courteous 
but prompt denial. " She has no wish for change—no 
thought of abandoning her pleasant home—no room for 
other love within her heart than that she cherishes 
towards her father,” and, blushing as she diffidently 
stammers forth her thanks, our village beauty, by tlie 
very sooth and gentle character of her denial, invariably 
augments the passion she has unwittingly inspired. 
Nothing, it seems, can win her from her celibate, or 
tempt her to exchange tho arduous duties of her daily 
life, for the ease and competonoe which the prosperous 
circumstances of some of her suitors would certainly 
ensure her. He would be a proud and happy man who 
should confer his name on Katliarine Penfold, for he 
would 1)6, indeed, 

" Most richly hln«t 

Jii the calm incckiiosa of her woman’s breast, 

Mnierc that sivrcl ilcpth of still contentment lies; 

And for her household love, wliieli clings 

Unto all aneipiit and faniiliar things. 

Weaving fi-rnii caeli some link for home’s dear charities.” 

Twice in the week Kate's homeward path lies through 

L-, and, during all the pleasant summer months, at 

the coming on of twilight, her father meets her at the 
church, and tarries fhere till nightfall, filling that old 
and echoing pile with the throbbing music of the solemn 
organ, — iniprovi.sing voluntaries, — weaving together 
frs^mei^ts of masses, requiems, and symphonies, or re¬ 
velling m the jubilant notes of some high-soaring anthem 
song, in which the quivering voice of Katharine hlends 
with the organ’s tremulous swell,—floats along tho 
vibrating and dusky air,—startles the sleeping echoes,— 
murmurs high up among the massive rafters of the roof,— 
rings audibly against the window panes—and, wandering 
ontward through the porch, arrests the footsteps of the 
passer by, constraining him to pause and listen to the 
music of the blind old organist, and the carol, the clear 
exulting carol, of his daughter's voice. And, when the 
gathering darkness warns Katharine'and her father to 
depart, it is a chance if there bpi' not spme young and 
loving loiterer in the aide below,waiting to profl'er, with 
an eager importunity, hia smicea as sfii escort liome. 
And, if the offer be accepfce4,%hat a heavenly beauty is 
there in that tranquil auBuner night, to the bfloyaut 
fancy of the happy escort 1 with what a rare consum¬ 
mate charm are even ordinary and familiar objects 
invested for the ponce ! * Think jm that, to Aw ears, 
music ev# fo as the sound, of Katharine’s 

voice miurihig iip thh qonversatkm which beguiles their 
waifcf fpli ik Tca.^t ever distance seemed so brief as 
that irhiah. inte^enes between the village and tho 
“Court?”—that ever walk appeared so long, so weari¬ 
some, as the subsequent aolitiK^ retracing of his steps? 
Think you that, to tho eye of shipwrecked mariner, ever 
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star »hone forth so brightly u ahines the twi&Uing 
light from Katharine's casement, to vhioh so often his 
a 7 ertc<l glance is turned) (n: that the pitchy darkness of 
a winter’s night seemed ever so nrofonnd w that vhioh 
settles down When intermediate trees obsenre the gleam 
of that far-shining light 1 And think yon, tliat, with 
so many *'shaping their serrioes to her behests,” Kate’s 
resointo adhesion to a single life will still remain un¬ 
shaken ? We must confess we entertain a half mistmstftjl 
feeling on this score. Bnt, most assuredly, if ever so 
important an event as Katharine Penfold's marriage 
should take place, we will not fail to duly notify the 
occurrenee, wijh ample details of the ceremony, to the 
rcaden of our Villa^ Annals. J. S. 


PRANK FAIRLEQH; 

oa, 

SCENES FROM THEJ-IFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 

1 HAVE, from time to time, amused a leisure hour by 
committing to paper the following recollections of my 
boyish days. My reasons for doing so were briefly these. 
It struck me, that, while volume after volume ha<l l)een 
devoted to “ school-boy days,” “ college life,” ke., 
the mysteries of that paradise of public-school-fearing 
mamas, a private tutor's, still remained unrevealed. 
In hastening to avail myself of this (as far as I am aware) 
liitbcrto untried ground, I have had in view (in addition 
to my professed design of amusing myself, and—^may 
I venture to hope it)—my readers also,) the following 
objects in the first place, to enlighten the aforesaid 
mamas as to the nature of the lied of roses to which 
they ai'e so anxious to transplant their darlings, and 
to show some of the trials and temptations to which a 
lad, hitherto shielded from evil by all the hallowing 
influences of homo, may (despite the best intentions on 
the part of his tutor) be exposed; and, secondly, to 
jirove to the “ young gentlemen ” themselves, how, by a 
little firmne.S8 and decision of character, and a sensible 
and manly adherence to the religious principles in which 
they have iieen brought up, they may, without forfeiting 
the regard of their companions, do good in their gene¬ 
ration, and lay the foundation of the character which it 
should be their aim to support through life; vi7....that of 
Christians and Gentlemen. How far I may have suc¬ 
ceeded in accomplisliing “these objects, it is not for me 
to decide. 

OHAPTEE I. 

“ Never forget, under any circumstances, to think 
and act like a gentleman, and don’t exceed your allow¬ 
ance,” said my father. “ Mind you read your Bible, 
and remember what I have told you about wear¬ 
ing flannel waisteoais,” (^ed my mother. A nd wi th their 
united " God Ifless you, my boy! ” still ringing in my 
ears, I found myself inside the stage coach, oa my way 
to London. ** 

Nov^; I am well aware that the correct thing for a boy 
in my situation {i.e. leaving home for the first time) 
^ould 1)6 to folPback on my seat, and into a reverie, 
during whi^ utterly lost to all external' impressions, 

I should enteiihia the thoughts and feelings of a well- 
informed mrni <rf thirty; the same thoughta aod fedings 
being elathed in the semi-poetie pi«M of a fiuhionable 
^vei writen Deeply, therefore, am I grieved at being 
’ forced both^ set at nought so laudable an established 


pi-eoedent, and to expose my Qwn degeneracy. But the 
truth must be told at all haaar^ The (tnly feeling 1 ex¬ 
perienced, beyond a vague sense of loneliness and drao- 
lation, was one of great personal discomfort. It rained 
hard, so that a small stream of water, descended 
from the roof of the coach as I enteiw it, had insinu¬ 
ated itself between one of the flannel waistcoats which 
formed so important an item in the maternal valedle- 
tion, and my skin, whenoe, endeavouring to cany out 
what a logician would call the “ law of its being," by 
finding its own level, it placed me in the undesirabfo 
position of an involuntary disciple of the cold-vmter 
system taking a " sitz-bad." As to my thoughts, the 
reader shall have the full benefit of them, in the exact 
order in which they flitted through my brain. 

First eame in a vague desire to render my position 
more comfortable, ending in a forlorn hope that Intense 
and continued sitting might, by some undefined process 
of evaporation, euro the evil. This suggested a specu¬ 
lation, half pleasing and half painful, a.s to what would 
be my mother’s feeliugs, could she ho aware of the state 
of things ; the pleasure being the result of that mys¬ 
terious preternatural delight which a boy always takes 
in every thing at all likely to injure his health, or en¬ 
danger his existence, and the pain arising from the know¬ 
ledge that there was now no one near mo to care whether 
I was comfortable or not. Again, these speculations 
merged into a sort of dreamy wonder, as to why a queer 
little old gentleman opposite (my sole fellow-traveller) 
went on grunting like a pig, at intervals of about a 
minute, though he was wide awake all the time ; and 
whether a small tuft of hair, on a mole at the tip of his 
nose, could have anything to do with it. At this point, 
my meditations were interrupted by the old gentleman 
himself, who, after a louder grunt than usual, gave vent 
to his feelings in the following speech, which was partly 
addressed to me and partly a soliloquy. " Umph ! 
going to school, my boy, eh !” then, in a lower tone, 

“ wonder why 1 called him my boy, when he’s no such 
thing : just like me; umph !” I replied by informing 
him that I was not exactly going to school, (I was 
just fifteen, and the word “school” sounded deroga¬ 
tory to my dignity;) l)ut that, having been, up to the 
present time, educated at home by my lather, I was 
now on my way to complete my studies under the care 
of a private tutor, who only received six pupils, a very 
different thing from a school, as I took the liberty 
of insinuating. “ Umph ! different thing) You will 
cost more, leam less, and fancy yourself a man when 
you're a little boy; that’s the only difference 1 can see 
then came the aside,—“ Snubbing the poor child, when 
he’s too low already; just like me; umph!” After 
which be relapsed into a silence which continued unin¬ 
terrupted until we reached London, save onoe, while wo 
were changing horses, when he produced a flask with (ft 
silver top, ami, taking a sip himself, asked me if I drank 
brandy. On my shaking my head, with a smile caused 
by what appeared to mo the utter wildness and despera¬ 
tion of the notion, he mattered, “ Umph 1 of course be 
doesn't; how should he)—just like me.” . 

In due eouTse of time we reached the Old Bell Inn, 
Holbora, where the coach stopped, and where my trunk 
and myself were to be handed over to the tender mercies of 
the coai^maa of the “ Ilockct,” a &st coach, (I speak of the 
slow old days when railroads wore unknown,) which then 
ran to Helmstone, the watering-place where my future 
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tutor, the Bev. DoctorMildman, resided. Mjfirst impres¬ 
sions of London are scarcely u'orth recoiwng, for the 
simple reason that they consisted solely of intense and 
unmitigated surprise at everything and everybody I saw 
and beard; trhirm may be more readily believed when I 
mention the fact, that my preconceived notions of the 
metropolis led me to imagine, that }rerhaps it might be 
twice the size of the tomi nearest to my father's house, 
in short, almost as large as Grosvenor Square. 

Here I parted company with iny fellow-traveller, M'ho 
took leave of me thus— “ Umph ! well, good bye ; be a 
good boy—^good man, you’d like me to say, 1 sujqjose ; 
man indeed ! umpii! don't forget what your parents 
told you; ” then adding, “ Of course he will, what’s the 
use of telling him not'! Just like me;”—he dived into 
the recesses of a.hackncy coach, and disappeared. No¬ 
thing worthy of note occurred during my journey to 
Helmstonc, whore we arrived at about half-past four in 
tile afternoon. My feelings of surprise and admiration 
were destined once more to be excited on this (to me) 
memorable day, as, in my way from the coacli-office to 
Langdale Terrace, where Doctor Mildman resided, 1 
beheld, for the first time, that most stupendous work of 
God, the mighty Ocean; which, alike in its Avild resist¬ 
less freedom, and its miraculous obedience to the com¬ 
mand, " Thus far shalt thou come, and no furtlier," bears 
at once the plainest print of its Almighty Creator’s hand, 
while it affords a strong and convincing proof of His 
omnipotence. 

On knocking at the door of Doctor Mildman's house, 
(if the truth must lie told, it was ivith a trembling hand 
I did so,) it was opened by a man servant, who.se sin- 
gruhirly plain features were charaeterised by an expres¬ 
sion alternating betiveen extreme civility and an intense 
^preciation of the ludicrous. 

On mentioning my uaiue, and asking if Doctor Mild¬ 
man was at home, ho replied, “ Ycs, sir, master's in, sir ; 
so you’re Mr. Fairlegh, sir, our new young gent., sir 1 ” 
(here the ludicrous expression predominated;) “hope 
youll be comfortable, sir,” (here he nearly burst into a 
laugh;) “ show you into master’s study, sir, directly,” 
(here he became preteniaturally grave again;) and open¬ 
ing the study door, ushered me into the presence of tlic 
dreaded tutor. 

On my entrance, Doctor Mildman (for such I pre¬ 
sumed a middle-aged gcnticm.-m, the sole tenant of the 
apartment, to be) rose from a library' tabic, at wiiich lie 
had been seated, and, shaking me kindly liy tlio hand, 
inquired after the health of my father and mother, what 
sort of journey I had had, and sundry other particulars 
of the like nature, evidently ivith the good-humoured 
design of putting me a little more at my ease; for I have 
no doubt the trepidation I was well aware of feeling in¬ 
wardly, at finding myself tc/c-d-tc/c with a real live tutor, 
was written in very legible characters on my counte¬ 
nance. Doctor Mildman, whose appearance 1 studied 
with an anxious eye, wa.s a gentlemanly looking man of 
flve-and-forty, or theveaboute, with a high bald forehead, 
and good features, the prevailing expression of Avhich, 
naturally mild and benevolent, was at times chequered 
by that look which all schoolmasters arc sure sooner or 
later tp acquire—a look tvhich scorns to say, “ Now, sir, 
.^o you intend to mind me, or do you not ? ” Had it not 
been for this, and for an appearance of irresolution about 
the mouth, he would haA'e been a decidedly fine-looking 
hpan. While I was making these observations, he in- 
forpied me ftiat I had arrived just in time for dinner, 
and that the sen'ant should shoiv me to my sleeping 
apartipent, whence, when I had sacrificed to the Graces, 
(as he was pleased to call dressing,) I was to descend to 
the draAving room, and be introduced to Mrs. Mildman 
.and my future companioAis. 

My sleeping room, which Avas rather a small garret 
than otherwise, was furnished, as it appeared to me, with 
more regard to economy than to the comfort of its 
inmate. At one end stood a small four-post bedstead, 
which, oAving to some mysterious cause, chose to bold its 


near fore-leg up in the air, and sli|^tly advanced, 
thereby impressing the beholder with the idea that it 
was about to trot into the middle of the room. On an 
unpainted dml table stood a looking-glass, which, from 
a habit it had of altering and embclQshlng the face of 
any one who consAAlted it, mUst evidently have possessed 
great natural humour: an ancient wash-hand-stand, sup¬ 
porting a l)a8in and towel, and a dissipated looking 
chair, completed the catalogue. 

Whilst I am engaged in preparing for the alarming 
ordeal I am so soon to undergo, allow me to present a 
slight sketch of myself, both mental and bodily, to the 
reader; and, as mind ought to take precedence of 
matter, I will attempt, as far as I am able after the 
lapse of time which lias taken place, to paint my cha¬ 
racter in true colours, " neither extenuating nor setting 
down aught in malice.” I Avas, then, as the phrase 
goes, “a veiy Avcll-bchaved young gentleman;” that is, I 
bad a great respect for all properly constituted authori¬ 
ties, and an extreme regard for the proprieties of life; 
was A’ery particular about my shoes being clean, and my 
liat nicely briislied; always saying “Thank you,” when a 
servant handed me a plate, and, "May 1 trouble youl” 
when I asked for a bit of broad. In short, 1 bade fair in 
time to become a thorough old bachelor; one of those 
unhappy mortals whose lives are alike a burthen to 
themselves and others,—men who, by magnifying the 
minor household miseries into events of importance, 
are uneasy and suspicious about things from the wash 
liaving been properly aired, and become low and 
anxious as the dresidod time approaches when clean 
sheets are inevitable ! My ideas of a private tutor 
being derived chiefly from “ .Sandford and Merton,” and 
" Evenings at Home,” were rather wide of the mark, 
loading me to expect that Dr. Mildman would impart 
instnuilion to os during long rambles over green fields, 
and in the fonn of moral allegories, to which we should 
listen AA'ith respectful attention and affectionate esteem. 
With regard to my outward man, or rather boy, I 
should have been obliged to haA-c confined myself to 
such particulars as I could remember, namely, that I 
Avas tall for my age, but slightly built, and so thin, 
as often to provoke the application of such epithets as 
“ hop-pole,” “ thread-paper,” &c.; had it not been that, 
in turning over some papers, a fcAV days since, I stum¬ 
bled on a water-colour sketch of myself, which I well 
remember-being taken by a young artist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, just before I left home, in the hope of con¬ 
soling my mother for my dcpariiiro. It represented a 
lad about fifteen, in a pictures(iue attitude, feeding 
a pony out of a very elegant little basket, Avith what 
appeared to bo white currants, though 1 have every 
reason to believe they were meant for oats. The afore¬ 
said yopth rgoiced in an ojien shirt collar and black 
ribbon d la Byron, curling hair of a dark chestnut 
colour, regular features, a high forehead, complexion 
like n girl’s, very pink and white, and a pair of large 
blue eyes, engaged in regarding the white currant oats 
Avith intense .surprise, as well indeed they might. 
Whether this young gentleman bore more reaemblauce 
to me, than the currants did to oats, I am, of course, 
unable to judge; but, as the portrait represented a very 
handsome hoy, I hope none of my readers Avill be rude 
enough to doubt that it was a striking likeness. 

I no w proceeded to render myself thoroughly •wretched, 
by attempting to extricate flic articles necessary for a 
change of dress from the very bottom of my trunk, 
Avhere, according to the nature of such things, they had 
hidden themseh'es; grammars, lexicons, and other like 
"Amenities of Literature,” bcingthc things toat came to 
hand most readily. Scarcely had I contrived to dis- 
coA'cr a wearable suit, when I Avas informed that dinner 
AAow On the table; so, hastily tumbling into my clothes, 
and giving a final peep at the fiscotious looking-glass, the 
result of which was my twisting the bow of my Byron 
tie under nay left ear, in the belief that I was thereby 
putting it straight, I nishwl doAvn .stair8,ju8tin time to 
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the back of the last pupil disappear through the 
dining-room door. " Better late than never, Fairlegh; 
Mrs. Mildman, this is Fairlegh; he can sit by you, Colo- 
jjunj —< For what we are going to receive,’ &c.;—Thomas, 
the carving knife.” Such was the, address with whieh 
my tutor greeted my entrance^irnd, during its progress, 
I popped into a seat indicated by a sort of half wink 
from Thomas, resisting by a powerful act of self-control 
a sudden impulso wbich seized me, to rush out of the 
room, and do something between going to sea and 
taking prussic acid; not quite either, but partaking of 
the nature of both. “Take soup, Fairlegh 1” said Dr. 
Mildman. “ Thank you, sir, if you please.” “ A plea¬ 
sant journey had you1”inquired Mrs. Mildman. " Not 
any, I am much obliged to you,” I replied, thinking of 
the fish. This produced a total silence, during which 
the pupils exchanged glances, and Thomas concealed an 
illicit smile behind the broad basket. “Does your 
father,” began Dr. Mildman in a very grave and deli¬ 
berate manner, “does your father shoot 1”—"Boiled 
mutton, my dear.” I replied, that he had given it up 
of late years, as the fatigue was too much for him. “ Oh! 

I was very fond of carrying a gun,—pepper,—when I was 
—a spoon—at Oxford, I could hit a—mashed potatoe— 
bird as well as most men; yes, I was very sorry to give 
up my double barrel—ale, Thomas !” " You came inside, 

I believe!" questioned Mrs. Mildman, a lady possessing 
a shadon-y outline, indistinct features faintly charac¬ 
terised liy on indefinite expression, long ringlets of an 
aliuost iinpossiiilo slmde of wiiity-brown, and a com¬ 
plexion and general appearance only to be described 
by the term “ wasliod out.” “ Yes, all tlie way ma'am.” 

" Did you not dislike it very much ] it creases one’s 
gown so, unless it is a merino, or mousscline-de-laine, 
but one cant always wear them, you know.” Not 
being in tlie least prepared with an answer suitable 
to this, I merely made wliat I intended to be an affir¬ 
mative grant, in doing which a crumb of bread cliosc 
to go tho wrong way, producing thereby a violent fit of 
coughing, in the agonies of which I seized and drank 
ofl' Dr. Mildman's tumbler of ale, mistaking it for my 
own. Tlic eft’ect of this, ray crowning gauchcrie, was to 
call forth a languid smile on the countenance ’ of tlic 
senior pupil, a tall young man, with dark hair, and 
a rather forbidding c.xpression of face, which struggled 
only too snccessfully with an attempt to look cxceed- 
I ingly amiable ; wliich smile was repeated with variations 
' by all the others, " Thomas, a clean glass,” said T)r. 

Mildman; but Thomas had evaporated suddenly, leaving 
, no clue to U’ls whereabouts, unless sundry faint sounds 
I of suppressed laughter outside the door, indicating, as 
I fancied, his extreme appreciation of my unfortunate 
mistake, proceeded from him. It is, I believe, a gene¬ 
rally received axiom, that all mortal affairs must sooner 
ur later come to an end; at all events tho dinner I have 
lieen describing did not form an exception to the rule. 
In due time Mrs. Mildman disappeared, after which 
Dr. Mildman addressed a remark or two about Greek 
tragedy to the tall pupil, which led to a dissertiition on 
the merits of a gentleman named Prometheus, who, it 
seemed, was bound in some peculiar way, but whether 
this referred to his apprenticeship to some trade did 
not appear. This lastM about ton minutes, at the expi¬ 
ration of which the senior pupil “grinned horribly a 
ghastly smilo’^ at the others, who instantly rose, and 
conveyed^themselves ont of the room with such rapidity, 
that I, being quite unprepared for such a proceeding, sat 
for a moment in silent amazement, and then, becoming 
suddenly alive to a sense of my situation, rushed fran- 
ticly after them. My speed was checked somewhat 
abniptly by ^ door at the end of the passage being 
violently slammed in piy face, for which polite attention 
f WM indebted to the philanthropy of the hindmost 
P“P“».'who thereby imposed upon me the agreeable task 
of filing in the dark for a door-handle in an unknown 
jncality. Akfter fumbling for some time, in a state of 
‘he greatest bewilderment, I at length opened the 
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door, and bohold the interior of the " pupil's room,” 
which, for the benefit of sneh of ihy readers os may 
never Iiaye seen the like, 1 will now endeavour shortly 
to describe. 

The parlour devoted to the pupil's use was of a good 
size, and nearly square, and, lixe the cabin of a certain 
“onld Irish gentleman,” appeared to be fitted up with 
"nothing at all for show.” In three of the comers 
stood small tables covered with books and writing 
materials, for tho use of Dr. Mildman and the two 
senior pupils; in tho fourth was a book-ease. The centre 
of the room was occupied by a large square table, the 
common property of the other pupils; while a car]^t, 
“a little the worse for wear,” and sundry veteran chairs, 
rather crazy from the treatment to which many genera¬ 
tions of pupils had subjected them, (a chair lieing the 
favourite projectile in the event of a a/iindu,) compTotod 
tho catalogue. Mr. Richard Cumberland, tho senior 
pupil, was lounging in an easy attitude on one side 
of the fireplace; on the other stood, bolt upright, a lad 
rather older than myself, with a long unmeaning face, 
and a set of arms and legs which appeared not to belong 
to one another. This worthy, as I soon learned, re¬ 
sponded to the name of Natliauiel Mullins, and usiially 
served as the butt of the party, in the absence of newer 
or worthier game. Exactly in front of tho lire, with his 
coat tails under his arms, and his legs extended like a 
pair of compasses, was stationed Mr. George Lawless, 
wiio, after being expelled from one of the upper forms 
at Eton, for some heroic c.vploit, which tho head master 
could not be persuaded to view in its proper light, was 
sent to vegetate for a year or two at Dr. Mildman’s, ere 
ho proceeded to one of the universities. This gentleman 
was of rather a siiort thick-set figure, with a large head, 
and an expression of countenance resembling that of a 
bull when the animal “ means mischief,” and was sup¬ 
posed by ills friemLs to l)e more thoroughly "wide 
awake” than any one of his years in the three king¬ 
doms. The quartette was completed by Mr. Fredoridc 
Coleman, a small la<i, with a round merl-y face, who was 
perched on the back of a chair, with his feet resting 
on the hob, and his person so disposed as effectually to 
screen every ray of fire from Nathaniel Mullins. “ You 
arc not cold, Fairlegli 1 Don’t let me keep the fire from 
you,” said Lawless, witlwut, however, showing the slight¬ 
est intention of moving. " Not very, thank you,” " Oh I 
quite right—glad to hear it; it’s Mildman’s wish that, 
during the first lialf, no pupil should come on the hearth¬ 
rug. I made a point of conscience of it myself when 
I first came. The Spartans, you know, never alloVed 
their little boys to do so, and even the Athenians, a 
mucli more luxurious people, always had their pinafores 
made of asbestos, or some such fire-proof stuff. You 
are well rca<l in Walker’s History of Greece, I hopel” 

1 replied, that I was afraid I was not. “Never road 
‘ Hookeyus Magnus ? ’ Your father ought to be ashamed 
of himself for neglecting yon so. You are aware, I sup¬ 
pose, that the Greeks had a different sort of fire to wliat 
we bum now-a-days'( You’ve heard of Greek fire?” 1 
answered tliat I liad, but did not exactly understand 
what it meant. "Not know that, either? disgraceful 1 
Well, it was a kind of way they had of fiaring up iu 
those times, a sort of' light of other days,’ which cn^ 
bled them to give their Mends a warm reception; s6 
much so, indeed, that their friends found it too warm 
sometimes, and latterly they usually reserved ft for 
their enemies. Mind you remember all this, for it is 
one of the first things old Bun will be sure to ask you.” 
Did my ears deceive me ? Could ho have called the 
tutor, thedreaded tutor,“oldSami” I trembledas Istood 
—plain, unhonoured " Bam,” as though he liad spoken 
of a Ibotmani The room turned round with me. Alas ! 
for Sandford and Merton, and affectionate and respect¬ 
ful esteem! “ But how’s this'?” continued Lawless, “ we 
have forgotten to introdnee you in form to your com- ^ 
panions, and to enter your name in the books of the j 
establishment; why, Cumberland, what were you think- 
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ing ofr* “Beg pardon,” rejoined Cnmbedaad, "I 
rewly yn* bo buried in thought, trying to solve that 
probletn about biseeting the Siamese twins, and mctraot- 
ing the square roots of their back teeth,—^you know it. 
Lawless 1 However, it is not too late, is it) Allow 
ae-to introduce you, Mr. Pairplay,”—legh, sir,” intei^ 
rupted I. “ Ah, exactly; well,, then, Mr. Fairlcgh, let 
me introduce this gentleman, Mr. George Lawless, who 
has. If I mistake not, been already trying, with his 
usual benevolence, to supply a few of your deficiencies; 
he is, if he will allow me to say so, one of the most 
rising young men of his generation, one of the firmest 
props of the glorious edifice of our rights and privilege.” 
“A regular brick,” interposed Coleman. “Hold your 
tongue, Freddy; little boys should be seen and not 
heard, as Tacitus tells us,” said Cuml)erland, reprov¬ 
ingly. The only reply to this, if reply it could be 
called, was something which sounded to me like a 
muttered reference to the Greek historian Walker, 
whom Ijawless had so lately mentioned ; and Cumber¬ 
land oontinued, “ You will pay great attention to every 
thing Lawless tells you, and endeavour to improve by 
following bis example, at a respectful distance—ahem ! 
The gentleman on your right hand, Mr. Mullins, who is 
chiefly remarkable for looking (‘like a fool’ put in 
Coleman, sotto voce,) before he leaps, so long, that in 
general he postpones leaping altogether, and is in the 
habit of making (‘ an ass of himself,’ said Coleman)— 
really, Freddy, I am surprised at you,—of making two 
bites af a cherry—^you will be better able to appreciate 
when yoii know more of him. As to my young friend 
Freddy, here, his naturally good abilities and amiable 
temper (‘Draw it mild, old follow !’ interrupted the young 
gentleman in question,) have interested us so much in 
his favour, that we cannot but view with regret a habit 
he has of late fallen into, of turning every thing into 
ridicule, (‘ What a pity!’ from the same individual,) and 
a lamentable addiction to the use of slang terms. Let 
me hope his association with such a polished young gen¬ 
tleman as Mr. Fairlcgh may improve him in these par¬ 
ticulars.” “ Who drank Mildman’s ale at dinner 1” asked 
Coleman; “ if tliat’s a specimen of his polished manners, 
I think mine take the shine out of them, rather.” “ 1 
assure you,” interrupted I, eagerly, “ I never was more 
distressed.in my life; it was quite a mistake.” “ Pretty 
good mistake,—Hodgson’s pale ale for Mnddytub’s 
swipes,—eh, Mull.1” rejoined Coleman. “Prime,” 
replied Mullins. “ Well, now for entering your name; 
that’s important, you know,” said Lawless; “ you had 
better ring the bell, and tell Thomas to bring the 
books." 1 obeyed, and when Thomas made his appear¬ 
ance, informed him of my desire to enter my name 
in the books of the establishment, which I begged he 
would bring for that purpose. A look of bewilderment 
which came over his taco on hearing my request, 
changed to an expression of intelligence, as, after 
receiving some masonic sign from Lawless, he replied, 
"The Imoks, sirl yes, sir; bring ’em directly, sir.” 
After a few minutes he returned with two small, not 
over clean, books, ruled with blue lines; one of these 
Lawless took from him, opened with much ceremony, 
and, covering the upper part of the page with a bit 
blotting paper, pointed to a line, and desired me to 
Write my name and age, os well as the date of my 
arrival, upon it. The same ceremony was repeated 
with the second. “ That’s all right: now let’s see how 
it reads,” said he, and, removing the blotting paper, read 
as follows;—“ ‘ Pair of Wellingtons, If. 16s.; satin stock, 
iBc.; cap ribbon for Sally Duster, 2«. 6rf.; box ol 
cigars, If. 16«. (mem. shocking bad lot)—Nov. 6th, 
Francis Fairlegh, aged 16.’—So much for that; now let's 
see the next:—‘Five shirts, four pair of stocking, six 
j>ocket handkerchiefs, two mirs of white ducks—Nov. 
6th, Francis Fairlegh, aged 16.’” Here his voice was 
drowned in a roar of laughter from the whole party 
assembled, Thomas included, dming which the true 
state of the case dawned upon me, viz.— that I had. 


with much pomp and oerembny, entered my name, age, 
and the date of my arrival, m Mr. Qeoi^ Lawless’s 
private account and Washing books I 
My thoughts, ao I laid my aching head upon my 
pillow that night, ware net of the most enviable nature. 
Leaving for the firet time the home whore I had lived 
from childhood, and in which 1 had met with aflection 
and kindness from all around me, had been a trial 
under which my fortitude would most assuredly have 
iven way, but for the brilliant picture my imagination 
ad very obligingly sketched of the “ happy family,” of 
which I was about to become a member; in the fore¬ 
ground of which stood a group of fellow pupils, a 
united brotherhood of congenial souls, containing three 
bosom friends at the very least, anxiously awaiting my 
arrival, with outstretched arms Of welcome. Now, how¬ 
ever, this last hope had failed me; tor, innocent (or, as 
Coleman would have termed it, green) as I then was, I 
could not but perceive, that the mock tone of politeness 
assumed towards me by Cumberland and Lawless was 
merely a convenient cloak for impertinence, which 
could be throw! aside at any moment when a more 
open display of their powers of tormenting should seem 
advisable. In fact, (though I was little aware of the 
pleasures in store for me,) I had already seen enough 
to prove that the life of a private pupil was not exactly 
“ all my fancy painted it;” and, as the misery of leaving 
those I loved proved in its “ sad reality ” a much more 
serious affair than 1 had imagined, the result of my 
cogitations was that 1 was a very unhappy boy, (I did 
not feel the smallest inclination to boost myself nwn 
at that moment,) and that, if something very much to 
my advantage did not turn up in the course of the next 
twenty-four hours, my friends would have the melan¬ 
choly satisfaction of depositing a broken heart, (which, 
on the principle of the Kilkenny cats, was all I expected 
would remain of me by that time,) in an early grave. 
Here my feelings becoming too many for me at the 
thought of my own flineral, 1 fairly gave up the strug¬ 
gle, and, bursting into a flood of tears, cried myself to 
sleep, like a child. E. 8. 


THE DAIRIES OF HOLSTEIN. 

Holsteih butter is said to be (with the exception of 
that made in Holland proper) the best in the world; 
and it may not be uninteresting to our readers to 
describe the process adopted in that duchy for making 
this valuable article. 

The duchy of Holstein, together with the d uchies of 
Schleswig and Lauenburg, lies in a favourable position 
for commerce, being bounded by the Elbe and the 
Gorman Ocean on the West, and by the Baltic on 
the East, while a ship canal unites the two seas. The 
climate is temperate, inclining to moisture : it does not 
materially difter from that of the midland counties of 
England, except that the cold is more steady and 
severe in winter, while the summers are warmer and 
drier. The night-froste of April and May are the most 
unfavourable eiroumstanoe afiPccting the interests of 
agriculture; they are more felt than in England, because 
the he it of the sun in day time Is greater, and the con¬ 
trast, therefore, the more prqjudiciid. The soil is rich, 
and often receives accessions from the depositions of the 
river Elbe, and other sources. 

The peculiarities of management in the Holstein 
dairy system relate to the buildings and utensils; to the 
time of milking, and number of bands cmpli^'ed; to 
the management of the milk; and to the mode of 
working, salting, and packing the butter- These have 
been described by Mr. Carr, in a commimication to the 
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Royal Agrioultural Society, and may be thus shortly 
stated. 

The buildings on a largo dairy are, a milk cellar, a 
batter cellar, a churning house, trith a horse-mill 
adjoining, a cheese room, and a kitchen in which the 
utensils are washed, and food is cooked for all the 
persons immediately engaged in dairy work; to which 
are sometimes added their sleeping and eating apart¬ 
ments. The size and situation of the milk cellar arc 
esteemed of great importance: it fronts the north, and 
is shaded from the southern sun by rows of trees, the 
elder beSng especially chosen, and planted as near the 
windows as possible, on account of the influence of that 
tree in keeping off insects. A thatched projecting roof 
affords protection from the heat, and great care is taken 
in choosing the site of a dairy, to place it out of the 
reach of anything which might taint the atmosphere. 
The size of the milk cellar is regulated by the number 
of cows, but it is generally calculated to contain the 
produce of four milkings. The milk dishes are always 
placed on the floor, and usually occupy a space of two 
feet square each; thus the produce of one hundred cows, 
giving, on an average, eight quarts per day, would 
fill fifty milk dishes at each milking, and would re¬ 
quire a ground surface of 600 square feet, as there must 
unavoidably be spaces left to enable the dairy maid.s to 
go through their various operations. The floor is somc- 
timos flagged, but oftoner of brick, neatly fitted, so that 
no water may lodge in the joints; and always gently 
•iueliiiod, with a gnvting at the lower end, to facilitate 
the washing of the floor, which is never omitted to be 
done twice a day, notwithstanding tlial every source of 
impurity is guarded against, and every drop tli.at, may 
full at the time of the milk being strained, is carefiilly 
wiped up. A recent improvement is tl»o dividing the 
floor into compartmeJits with brick ledges, from three 
to four inches high, between which the milk dishes 
stand. The lower extremity of those compartments is 
fitted with a small sluice, and twice a day tlicy are filled 
with cold water from a pump, Thus the milk is 
preserved so cool as to prevent all approach to acidity 
lor several hours longer than when jilaced on a diy 
floor. In sultry weather, a piece of pure ice is sometimes 
dropped into each milk pan, or a pailful of ice is placed 
in the dairy, which, by absorliing the heat, sensibly 
lowers the atmospheric temperature. 

The best milk collars arc sunk from three to four feet 
in the ground; they are from sixteen to eighteen feet 
high, with an arched roof, and two rows of windows, 
looking north, oast, and west, to secure a tliorough air. 
The lower range of windows consists of wooden trellis- 
w’ork, provided inside with gauze frames, to exclude 
insects, and outside with hanging shutters which can be 
lowered and elevated at pleasure. Thd upper range is 
furnished with glass gashes, which are exchanged for 
gauze frames when greater coolness is needed. 

The butter cellar also 1^ light, airy, and cool: it is 
likewise sunk in the ground, and supplied by the same 
means as the milk cellar with filenty of pure air. Here 
the butter, when carried from the churning house, is 
worked, salted, and packed. The filled butter-casks are 
ranged on elean boards, a little elevated from the floor, 
to allow of a tree passage of air, and are turned and 
wiped every week. 

Next in order comes the churning house, which has 
much the same arrangements as we find common in 
England. Of late years the perpendicular movement 


of the chum-staif has been exchanged for tho rotatory, 
which is found to churn in a shorter time, and with 
less risk of oiling the butter. The cheese room, in 
these dairies, is placed as for as possible from both tho 
milk and the butter cellars. 

The persons required to conduct the business of the 
dairy arc, an ovomeer, a cooper, one or two cowhw'ds, 
one or more swineherds, an upper dairywoman, aUd 
dairymaids in the proportion of one to every oightoeh 
cows. The overseer takes care of the oattlo, and is ex¬ 
pected to know their diseases and the remedies. Ho is 
responsible for llio conduct of tho swineherd and OOW- 
herd, and superintends the fatting and roaring of calves, 
flo also sees that the milking is thoroughly performed* 
When tho number of cows docs not exceed a hundred, 
ho also undertakes the cooper's work, but, in lar^e 
dairies, a cooper is kept in addition, who, besides his 
part.icnlar duties, assists in carrying the milk, feeding 
tho COW'S when housed, &c. The wages of these two 
persons vary w'ilh tlie c.xtent of tho dairy, but may be 
averaged at sixty dollars for tho first, and forty for the 
second, per annum. 

The dairymaids, besides milking, cleaning tho ves¬ 
sels, &c., work in the garden in summer, spin in winter, 
and wash, Viakc, brew, and cook, for tho establishment, 
under the direction of the upper dairywoman, who is 
liy far tho most important personage tliorein, os on 
her skill, attention, and diligence, depend, in gn.-at 
measuro, both the quantity and quality of the product. 
She mu.st not only thorough ly uuderstaiiJ, but iiccurately 
observe, the moment when tho milk should be creamed; 
the degrecof .acidity it must attain iii the cream-barrels; 
its tomperiiturc, whetlior requiring the additiott of warm 
or cold water to the churn, as well as the subsequent 
operations of kneading, beating, salting, and packing, 
the butter. She must lie punctiliously clean in her 
person and work, and reijuire the same eloanliness of 
her maidens. 1 ii large establishments, the upper woman 
has full cmployineut without milking, and even requires 
assistance in her own department; but in Htualler 
dairies she milks about ten cows. Her wages are from 
tifty-tive to sixty dollars per annum, while her chief 
assistants receive twenty two, and the rest eighteen 
dollai's. 

Hiiring summer, the dairy people of Holstein rise at 
tlirec, or even two, in the morning, if the' weather be 
very hot; for which exertion they are allowed tw'o hours’ 
sleep in the middle of tho day. The milking is carried 
on in the field, generally commencing at four, and last¬ 
ing two hours. Mach girl marks her oivii cows, by 
tying a particular coloured riblion round their tails; 
and in some places each milker carries a string, on 
which a knot is made for every cow that is milked, to 
prevent any from being forgotten. The fields are large, 
and often at a great distance from the dairy, but Qie 
milk is safely and easily transported, by means of a 
long, low, four-wheeled, one-horso wagon, in the side 
bars of which, strong iron hooks are inserted, at such 
distances, that the milk pails, containing from thirty to 
forty quarts o.acli, may swing freo of each other, and 
tliesc, tiioiigh filled nearly to tho lirim, are prevented 
spilling liy merely having' thin pieces of wood, about 
the size of a dinner plate, floating on the surface. The 
milk, when brought to the dairy, is immediately 
strained through a hair sieve into the vessels placed to 
receive it. Those vessels arc of various materials; 
they may be of wood, earthenware, copper tinned, zinc, 
cast iron lined with a china-like composition, or glass. 

In order to secure butter of a first-rate qiiaiily, the 
cream is removed from the milk before any acidity is 
perceptible, and it has been found tliat a ccllar-tcmiier- 
aturo of from 00° to 62° Fahr. is tlio most favourable/ 
allowing of a complete disseverment of the cream in 
thirty-six hours; whereas a greater degree of warmth, 
while it quickens tlio separation, still more hastens the 
souring process, whicli injures both Uio quantity and 
quality of the butter. In a cold temperature tho sepa- 
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ration is effected much moi-e «lowly, no that forty-eight, 
or even sixty hours may be required; this, however, is the 
longest period which can be given without the risk of 
imparting a i-ank unpleasant flavour to the butter. 
The first signs of acidity in milk are a very slight 
wrinkling of the cream, and a scarcely perceptible acid 
taste. The moment tliis is observed, the skimming 
b^ins, even if the milk have stoofl but twenty-four 
hours. The cream is poured through a hair sieve (which 
is kept for this purpose, and never employed in straining 
the new milk) into large barrels, containing about two 
hundred and forty quarts each, in which it remains 
until it is sufficiently sour, being stirred at intervals to 
prevent its becoming cheesy. The next object of the 
daiiywoman’s skill is the degree of warmth or coolness 
which must be imparted in order to secure good butter. 
In warm weather the chum is rinsed with the coldest 
water, in which a piece of pure ice is often thrown, and 
sometimes, though more rarely, cold spring-water is 
added to the cream about to be churned, which opera¬ 
tion is then always performed cither very early in the 
morning, or late in the evening. In cold weather, on 
the coatrarj', warm water is applied both to rinsing the 
chum, and to the cream itself. 

The churning being completed, the butter is taken 
off by means of a large wooden ladle, and carried in a 
tub directly to the butter cellar, where it is east into 
a large trough, hollowed out of the trunk of an oak or 
beech, very smoothly polished inside, and provided with 
a plug-hole at the lower extremity, beneath which 
n small tub is placed to receive the expressed milk. 
There the butter is slightly wodeed, and sjiltcd 
with the purest salt: then moidded with a wooden 
ladle into a mass at the upper end of tlio trough, and 
left for some hours to soak and drain. In the evening 
it is thoroughly kneaded and beaten, orratherslapped, the 
dairy maid repeatedly lifting a piece of from three to 
four pounds, and slapping it with force against the 
trough, so as to beat out all the milky particles; and 
thuslump after lumpbeing freed from extraneous matter, 
the wholemass is spread out, receives its full proportion 
of salt, about an ounce and one-eighth per pound, which 
is worked with the utmost care equally through it, and 
i^in moulded into one compact mass. The l)utter in 
Holstein is scarcely ever washed, as water is believed to 
rob it of its richness and flavour, and to be unfavourable 
to its preservation. 

When a quantity is ready sufficient to fill a cask, the 
several churnings are once more kneaded through, 
a very little fresh salt added, and the butter is packed 
in a barrel made of red beech wood. Water-tight, w’hich 
has been prepared by careful washing, and rubbing on 
the inside with salt. Great care is taken that no space 
shall be left either between the layers of butter, or the 
sides of the cask. In large dairies a cask is never 
begun to be filled until it can be completed, as thus 
alone the butter can bo exactly of the same flavour and 
colour throughout. 

The qualities of the excellent butter on which the 
Holsteiner so much prides himself, axo,first, a fine even 
yellow colour, neither pale nor orange tinted; secondly, 
a close waxy texture, in which extremely minute and 
perfectly transparent beads of brine are perceptible; 
but if these drops be either large, or in the slightest 
degree tinged with milk colour, it is considered as 
marking an imperfect working of the butter, while an 
entirely dry tallowy appearance is equally disapproved; 
tAirdly, a fresh fragrant perfume, and a sweet kemelly 
taste; jfyurtkly,ih6 quality of keeping for a considerable 
time without acquiring an old or rancid flavour. 

There are four classes or varieties of butter known in 
Holstein. These are named/resA-mifAj May, Summer, 
and stubble, butter, according to the season in which 
each is produced. The fresh-milk butter is that made 
in spring, between the time when the cows calve and 
their being turned out to pasture. The May butter is 
that produced in May, after the cows have been sent to 


grass. This is liighly prized for its poouliarly fine 
armna when fMi, but is found not to Keep well, and 
therefore, like the fresh-milk butter, is genermly sent to 
market as it is made. The summer butter is made in 
June and July, and from that time until the cows are 
removed from pasture, the butter bears the name of 
stubble butter. Both these latter sorts, if properly 
made, keep well, and retain their fine flavour nearly un¬ 
impaired until the following spring. The small 
quantity produced between the time of the cows being 
housed and becoming dry, is called old mUk butter, and 
is least of all esteemed. 

In winter, when the cows are confined to dry food, and 
the butter loses its fine yellow colour, artificial means 
are employed to remedy the defect; for the Holstein 
merchants find, that without the usual degree of 
colouring, their butter will not in some markets, (as in 
Spain and Portugal,) fetch its accustomed price. The 
ingredients used for this purpose are a mixture of 
annotto and’ turmeric, in the proportion of five ounces 
of the latter to one pound of the former. These 
ingredients arc boiled in butter for half an hour, 
stirring them frequently, and then straining through 
linen; the preparation can then be kept for use. When 
butter is to be coloured, a portion of this mixture is 
melted over the fire: it is then poured into a hollow 
made in the mass of fresh churned butter, and by rapid 
stirring is intimately united with the butter imme¬ 
diately in contact with it, which being then spread 
over the whole mass, is, together with the requisite 
proportion of salt, carefully kneaded and worked through 
until no particle remains more highly coloured than 
another; and when smaller portions have thus been 
coloured from day to day, before a cask can he filled,tbe 
whole must, before packing, be kneaded once more, that 
no disparity of shade may disfigure it. 

The greater portion of the butter made in the dairies 
of Holstein and Schleswig, is bought up by the Ham¬ 
burgh merchants, though i t is likewise sent in consider¬ 
able quantities from Kiel and other parts to England, 
Copenhagen, and the West Indies. 

Wc liave already noticed the importance attached to 
every particular relating to the milk cellar, and the 
utensils employed in making this celebrated butter. 
The different materials used for milk pans were named, 
and we may now give some further notices from the 
same authority on this head. 

Various kinds of utensils have been tried in Hol¬ 
stein, in the hope of discovering how, in hot weather, 
more especially when a thunder storm is gathering, the 
milk can be kept from too early an acidity. Those in 
most general use are shallow wooden vessels, nearly of 
an equal diameter at top and bottom, containing, when 
full, about eight quarts, but in which, daring summer, 
seldom more than six quarts are poured. The chief 
disadvantage of these vessels is the great labour and 
attention required to remove all acidity, which, in some 
states of the atmosphere, is almost unavoidable, and 
which, penetrating the pores of the wood, sometimes 
resists all the patient scrubbing, first, with hot water 
and small birch scrubbers, and secondly, with boiling 
water, and a hard round brush made of pig’s bristles, 
with which every part of the utensil is carefully polished 
over. Sometimes the dairymaid is compelled to resort 
to washing in a ley of wood-ashes, or boiling, or even 
scorching over lighted chips, followed b^ countless rin¬ 
sings in pure spring water. To diminish this labour, 
the milk-vendors in towns pmt the milking pails and 
dishes with a preparation of cinnabar, linseed-oil, imd 
litharge; but this is expensive, for the vessels require 
three coats of the composition at first, and one yearly 
afterwards, and, after all, the milk, for some days after 
these vessels are brought into use, has a perceptible 
taste of paint. Tinned copper milk-pans are very 
costlv, ana require careful watching, lest they should 
require re-tinning. The zinc pans are yet but little 
known, and their value not sufficiently proved. Cost 
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iron, lined with enamel, are durable and very clean, but 
too expenaire. Glass-pans have many opponents on ac¬ 
count of their brittleness. The testimony of Mr. Carr, 
however, is decidedly in favour of this material. He 
says, that in his dairy (which is supplied by 180 cows) 
the glass vessels have been used for four years. They 
are sixteen inches broad at the top, and twelve at the 
bottom; the glass is dark bottle green, transparent, and 
perfectly smooth, about one eighth of an inch thick, and 
furnished with a round rim at the upper edge, which 
makes it easy to retain a safe hold of them even when 
full. They would contain eight quarts, but never re¬ 
ceive more than six. “ They cost eight-pence a-piece, and 
their durability may be estimated by the fact that, to 
encourage carefulness, each dairy maid is allowed one 
dollar extra, as pan vwHtty, being bound at the same 
time to pay ton-pence for each one she breaks; yet 
hitherto,"says Mr.Carr, “no girl has broken to the 
extent of her dollar.” The great advantage of these 
vessels is in the saving of time, fuel, and labour they 
c^ct, for they merely require to he washed in luke¬ 
warm water, then rinsed in cold water, and put in a rack 
to dry. Supposing, therefore, (which Mr. Carr does not 
.admit,) that the milk, during a few weeks in summer, 
becomes sour sooner, and consequently throws up less 
cream, in glass than in wood, this disadvantage would 
be more tlian counterbalanced by the diminished ex- 
peiiditniw of glass vessels, for, of course, w-hcrc time and 
labour are saved, the number of donie.stics may be les¬ 
sened.* 

Cow-houses in Holstein are generally twice a.s long 
.as broad, and calculated for four cows lengthways, staml- 
ing head to hetid, with passages between, floored with 
brick, and furnisltcd with feeding and drinking troughs. 
One passage, if not both, is broad enough to admit a 
loaded hay-wagon, and is provided with largo folding 
doors at each end, while there is also room behind the 
cattle sufficient to permit the m.anure being sledged out 
with a horse, without incommoding them. The lofiy 
roof affords accommodation for hay and straw, whieli 
helps to keep the house warm in winter; the doors arc 
kept shut afl much as possible during that season, suffi¬ 
cient light being admitted liy small glazed windows. 
The quantity of food which can be afforded to the cows 
•luring winter, is ascertained as soon as the harvest re¬ 
turns are known. In plentiful seasons the calculation 
is, that, each cow should be allowed three sacks of grain, 
(generally oats, of HOlb. each sack,) 3,9001bs. of straw, 
including bedding, and l,8001bs. of good hay; whilst 
for every hundred pounds of hay less, she receives 
twenty-five pounds of grain more, or lUce versa. 

There are three distinct l)rceds of cattle in the duchies, 
the native cow, the marsh cow, and the Jutland cow. 
The first is middle-sized, with fine head and horns, and 
moderately thick neck; the colour generally red or 
brown, though often yellow, black, or spotted. Tim 
district of Angeln produces the finest specimens of these 
cows, which are considered to yield more milk in pro¬ 
portion to the food they require, than any other kind. 
Thc inarsh cows are largo-boned, generally red, and 
requiring luxuriant pasture. They thrive well in the 
marshy delta of the Elbe, giving, when in full-milk, 
'rom twenty-four to thirty-two, or even forty quarts of 
daily; but the return of butter is much smaller 
and’^^ inferior quality to that of the Angeln cattle. 
The Jutland cow is line in bone, rather lengthy than 
deep in body; bnt not generally long-legged. The 
usual coloors are grey, dun, or black, or either of these 
spotted with white. They are distinguished for fatten¬ 
ing easily, and are not much prized for dairy purposes. 

The average quantity of milk obtained from good 
stock is estimated at from 2,000 to 8,000 quarts per 
annum, according to the food and care bestowed on the 

(1) The recent iiberation of gleiu from all duty, now aflbrda m 
nufaeturen an opportunity of supplying our dairy fsmis with mill 
pass made of that beautinil material. 



cows. The produce has been calculated thus—every 
100 lbs. of milk will give 8^ lbs. of butter, 6 lbs. of 
fresh cheese, 14 lbs. of bntte^milk, (exclusive of the 
water added before and after churning,) and 76 lbs. of 
whey; am^ though the different circumstances affecting 
the cows cause a great variety in the results, still it is 
considered a lair average that fifteen quarts of milk are 
required for a pound of butter; for although from some 
cows a pound may be obtained from twelve quarts; yet, 
others, and even the same cows at different aeasons, and 
with different food, (such as beet, or raw potatoes,) will 
not produce a pound of butter from less thah seventeen 
or eighteen quarts. On the whole, it is esteemed a &ir 
return in these duchies, when the average produce of the 
dairy amounts to 100 lbs. of butter, and 150 lbs. of 
cheese, per cow. 

The above particulars will, we doubt not, prove inter¬ 
esting to many of onr readers, who may be concerned 
in the business of the daily, and may, in some cases, 
supply a few hints of practical utility; for there is 
much to admire, and something to copy, in the numerous 
precautions taken by the Holstein dairy-farmer, to 
insure an article of first-rate excellence as the product 
of his industry. 


THE HOIiY CITY.* 


|l-’ir«t Nmicc.l 

Reft of thy Bon.s, ninid tliy foes forlotn, 

Mourn, wklowed qurcnl forgotten Sion, mourn I 
l8 this thy place r sad rityl tills tliy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears Ita craggy stone, 

While suns unblcst their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring? 

Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy viewed? 

Where now thy might, which sll those kings subdued? 

Mo niartlal myriads mu.ster in thy gate; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 

No prophet-Iiiirds, thy glittering courts among, 

Wake tile full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless force, and meagre want are there, 

And the quick darting eye o? restless fear; 

Wliile cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade. 

Bisuor Hrbf.r. 

No otlier city in the world pcsseaaoB such remarkable | 
claims on our attention as JcniHalem. Its unequalled j 
antiquity, dimly appearing in the uncertainty of very | 
e.ai ly tradition ; its eventful history in all ages; and ita j 
having so long been the scene of contention between j 
Christian and Infidel states; the prominent place itoccti- 
pic.s in the sacred writings, as the Mountain of theLonl's 
House, wliere his glory visibly appeared; and the fact of 
its having been the scene of the ministry, death, and 
resurrection of our blessed liOnl; these, and a hundred 
other unequalled claims, give to the Holy City an over¬ 
whelming importance, and invest it with an unrivalled 
sanctity. 

The early history of Jerusalem is lost in the obscure 
mist of very remote ages. Some names of high autho¬ 
rity support the testimony of Josephus—-who probably 
represented the tradition of the Jewish church—that 


(1) “The Holy City, or Historical and Topographical Notices of 
Jerusalem, with some account of its Antiquities, and of Its preseht 
Condition. By the llev. George Williams, m.a., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and late Chaplain to BUhop Alexander, at 
Jeriualera. With illustrations, from sketches by the Hev. W. F. 
Witts, a. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge.” London; John 
W. Parker. Svo. IStS. 
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the StUola of Melchizedec fs identical with the Jerusa¬ 
lem 0 ^ vhich David was the second founder. Nothing, 
however, is known of its origin, nor are writers agreed as 
to where it is first mentioned in holy Scripture. If the 
Jewish historian is correct in ascribing its foundation 
to Melchizedec, then majr the Holy City boast of greater 
antiquity than any city in the world, and of a founder 
worthy of its future celebrity. 

Jerusalem is not named by that title in Scripture 
until the time arrived for the nilfilmcnt of the promise 
to Abrahan^, when the Israelites, under the command of 
JOsbua, entered upon the possession of their inheritance. 
The decisive victory obtained by Joshua over the com¬ 
bined army was obtained on a plain distant about an 
hour from Jerusalem, and to the east of it. The king 
of Jerusalem, with his four allies, was taken and put to 
death; but we do not read that his city, like theirs, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors at this time. It was 
reserved for David to bring it under complete subjec¬ 
tion. No sooner had he come into the undisputed 
sovereignty of the whole land, than he went to Jeru¬ 
salem, and took the castle of Zion out of the hands of 
the Jebusites. This fortress came now to be called 
“ The City of David.” He took up his abode in the 
castle, and enlarged the city to a size worthy of Ihe 
dignity of a royal city, and of the seat of government. 

it is remarkable that in no part of canonical Scrip¬ 
ture is any mention made of the fate of that moat 
sacred object of veneration—the ark of the covenant, 
with its holy contents. Jewish tradition informs us 
that it had no place in the second temple; but its fate 
is nowhere recorded on any certain authority. The pre¬ 
vailing belief of the late Jewish cliunh has been, that 
it is miraculously preserved in a secret chamber of most 
difficult acMss, in the sacred rock within the great 
mosque at Jerusalem, where it was deposited by King 
Josiah. But the ehrouiclets of the Crusades incline 
ratlior to the account referred to in the second book of 
the Maccabees, by whicli it is said to he securely hidden 
in a cave under Mount Nebo. 

It was a wise caution, and worthy of imitation, 
which withiield an old historian of the church from 
commenting on the events connected with the early 
ministry of our blessed Lord, and those first years of 
the Christian church, of which it has pleased the divine 
Spirit to dictate an inspired historj^ lest the defeots of 
a human narrative should detract from the dignity of 
actions which have l)ecn judged worthy of suclr a 
record. Eusebius informs us tlial. tlie church at Jerii- 
saiem, from the period of its cstublishinent to the time 
of the Emporor Adrian, was governed by fifteen bishops 
in succession, the first of whom was St. James the .lust, 
the brother of our Lord, one of the Twelve, and the 
writer of that Catholic epistle which licai-s his name. 

The return of the Christians to Jerusalem is placed 
by all the ancient authorities immediately after its 
destruction by Titus. The church maintained its virgin 
purity until the presidency of Justus, who succeeded St. 
Simeon, when it became tainted with lieretical pi-avity. 
Prom this period to the reign of Adrian the records are 
very scanty; when the Jews were forbidden all access to 
the Holy City, which was again desecrated by the 
Homans. It was subsequently adorned with churches, 
and rendered illustrious as a Christian capital. Now 
occurred the important events of the recovery of the 
Hol^ Sepulchre of our Lord, and the erection of the 
Basilica of the liesurrection. Julian the Apostate en¬ 
couraged the Jews to rebuild the temple, but by a mira¬ 
culous interference they were preVcittod: fearful balls of 
fire broke forth with irresistible violence from near the 
foundations, scorched the workmen, and drove thorn 
ftnm the place. In the seventh century Jenisalcm was 
taken by Chosroos, king of Persia, when several of the 
churches, and part of the city, were destroyed. The 
sacred buildings having been restored, the Christian 
emperor HeracliuS repaired in person to Jerusalem, 
carrying with him, according to Mr. Williams' narra- 


I tive, the true cross; the seals of the chest in which it. 
was contained having continued unbroken during the 
Captivity. On the 14lh of September, a.d. 629, a day 
still marked in the English calendar, and whose anni¬ 
versary is celebrated with especial solemnity in other 
churches of the west and east, Heraclius, having laid 
aside his royal apparel, entered the Holy City clothed 
in mean garments, and barefoot, carrying on his shoul¬ 
der the wood on which he supposed the redemption of 
the world had l>een accomplished. 

It was during this century that the Arabian prophet 
arose, whose victorious arms soon subdued so many fair 
and fertile provinces. .Jerusalem was besieged by his 
followers; but the patriarch reftised to treat with any 
but the Khalif himself. Omar accordingly repaired to 
the Holy City; and they concluded articles of capitula¬ 
tion, remarkably favourable for the Christians. From | 
this period they enjoyed peace and protection, until the | 
accession to power of tlie family of Abbas, when they | 
■suff'ered from the caprice of that tyrannical and bloody 
house. 

In the year 1094, Peter, a French hermit, came as a 
pilgrim to the Holy City ; and liis sympathy was aw.ak- 
ened by the sufferings of the native church. He wit¬ 
nessed with righteous indignation the flagitious prac¬ 
tices of its ruthless opj)rcaaora, who exposed them to 
insults in their holy places, and profaned their ehurche.s, 
and the sacred vessels, .and the altars. Peter the Hermit 
resolved on rousing the western part of (Christendom. 
The cause was strcntiously taken up hy Pope Urlian 11. 
The watch-word—claiming the Divine sanction tor the 
undertaking— Dm/n wit, ran like wildfire through the 
countries of the west; and Europe was convulsed to its 
centre with preparations for tlio Holy War. Italy, 
France, and Cermany, sent forth their willing thousands I 
on this first Crusade; and the mighty hosts nsserahled I 
under the command of (heir Christian princes and 
generals. Inspirited by an enthusiasm which shrunk 
from no danger, liie gallant anny crossed the barren 
plain, the broml river, the rocky mountain, and tiur I 
sandy desert, until the remnant that had escaped the ; 
perils of the way .sat clown under the walls of the Holy ' 
City, .lime 7, 1099. 

They soon found, to their dismay, that all their eflbris 
would he fniillcss without the aid of machines. Trees 
were felled at a distance of six or seven miles from the 
city, and conveyed on camels. All distinctions of rank i 
were forgotten ; high and low, rich atid poor, emulated ! 
each other. Exposed to the oppressive heat of a Syrian | 
sun, beneath which they toiled incessantly, the Chris- j 
tian host underwent enormous suffering. To the liorrors j 
of drought, infection was shortly added, as many of 
the cattle had died for want of pasture. Having, afier 
some weeks of arduou.s toil, completed tlicir prepara¬ 
tions, the day was fixed for the assault, and it was j 
resolved to spend some time in the most solemn rcli- I 
gions services, to bring down upon them the blessing j 
of the Lord of Hosts. A procession of barefooted 
clergy was formed, who chanted solemn litanies; and 
proceeding to the Mount of Olives, their zeal was 
stimulated by sermons from Peter the Hermit and 
Anculphns.! 

At the dawn of day the soldiers of the Cross com¬ 
menced the assault. Animated by a like spirit, they 
proposed to themselves one of two altenmtives—victory 
or martjTdom. Even the aged and the sick, the women 
and children, took part in the light. Night parted the 
combatants, which gave place to the dawn of the memo¬ 
rable 15th of July, when the battle was again renewed. 
But, after seven hours’ hard fighting, the courage of the 
weary and dispirited besieger^ Itegan to flag, when a 
timely apparition on Mount Olivet, said to Jiave been 
distinctly seen by the Christian princes, Duke Godfrey 
and his brother Eustachins, revived the dying emhow 
of zeal. The outworks were soon carried; and the 
valiant brothers, at the head of a chosen band, carried 
the wall, when the besieged flew in all directions. The 
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Borthem gate* were opened, and the Crusaders were 
xoasters of Jerusalem. It was on a Friday afternoon, at 
three o’clock, that the Holy City was taken ; and the 
chroniclers do not fail to remark, that it seemod divinely 
ordered that at the very hour, and on the same day of 
the week, on which oUr Lonl suffered. His followers 
were permitted to see the consummation of theirwishes, 
in their triumph orer His enemies. 

How strange and unaccountable it appears that the 
soldiers of the Cross—who, before commencing the sioge, 
had sought in humiliation and penitence tlie blessing 
of the Almighty, and besought Him to go forth with 
their hosts—should now, (lushed with victor}', and thirst¬ 
ing for blood, commit the most frightful and inhuman 
carnage 1 The transition in the events of this day, (ills, 
perhaps, the most striking page in the history of enthu¬ 
siasm. Having wearied themselves with slaughter, they 
laid aside their weapons, washed their blood-stained 
iiands, and changed their garments;—then, with bare 
feet, and the most striking outward indications of 
humble spirit and contrite heart, and singing hymns 
of pralso, they proceeded to the venerable places which 
their itevionr had deigned to adorn and sanctify by His 
presence. Fain would we close the scene here; but a 
darker tragedy of cold-blooded butchery was enacted 
three days after the capture of the city; when the 
surviving Moslems were most Ivarb^fously slaughtered 
in violation of the treaty. 

The first act of the assembled princes, after tlie burial 
of the dead and the purification of the -city, was the 
election of a king; and the personal merits and im¬ 
portant services of (Jodfrey, Duke of Lorraine, were not 
forgotten nor unrewarded. But the history of the Frank 
kingdom in Palestine can only be slightly glanced at. 
Its kings found their office one of great difficulty. The 
liclinet was their crown, the coat-of-mail their robe of 
stale, the heavens their royal canopy, and the sfiddlc of 
the war-horse their throne. They extended their arm.s 
iieyond the limits of the Holy Laud. Only the warrior 
monks of the Temple, and the Knights of the Hospital 
of 8t. John, maintaiuod their devotion to the Holy 
Sepulchre unimpaired, and earned for thcmselvc.s a 
deathless fame. 

Eighty-eight years after the conquest of the Crusaders, 
the greeu and yellow banners of the Moslems were 
unfurled before the walls of Jcru.salem, at the hour of 
evening prayer. Again was the Holy City wrested from 
tlic Christians; again did the Mohammedan banners 
flaunt over its towers and battlements. The whole 
of Christendom was dismayed at the fall of Jerusalem, 
while the infidels rejoiced over the humbled Christians, 
and dragged, in dishonour, a golden cross through the 
streets. The subsenvient history of Jerusalem may be 
toid in few words. The defencokss state of the pbamix- 
like city was the protection of its inhabitants from 
further molestation during the expiring struggles of the 
Crusaders, whose ruin was hastened by the conquests of 
the firat Mamluk sultan of Egyj>t, and consummated 
by the fall of Acre before the victorious arms of Kelasoii. 
The historical importance of Jcrustilem terminates with 
the expulsion of the Franks from the country. In 1642, 
the Ottoman sultan, Solciman, erected the well-built 
walls round the city, which remain to this day. From 
this period, not a year has passed for three successive 
centuries, without disputes between the three principal 
Christian communities which divide the city. In 1808, 
the churches of the Ilesurrcetion and of the Holy Gol¬ 
gotha, with the buildings connected with them, were 
destroyed by fire. Tim heat was so excessive, that the 
marble columns which surrounded the circular building, 
in the centre of which stood the Holy Grotto, were 
completely pulveriased. The molten lead from the 
immei^ dome which covers the Holy Sepulchre, poured 
down in torrents; yot the Holy Gave itself received not 
fhe slightest li\jury, externally or internally; the silk 
hangings remained unscathed by the flames, the smell 
of fire not having passed upon them. The churches, &e, 


were restored in the following year, after the original 
models, at an immense expense, chiefly borne by the 
Greek Christians. 

Of late years, the Holy City has shared the fortunes 
of Syria; having passed into the possession of Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1882, it was restored to the Ottoman poa’er, 
after the memorable bombardment of Acre, in November 
1840. Formerly subject to tho pashalic of Dam^us, 
it has latterly ciyoyed tho distinction of a resident 
pasha; but its tranqullUty is liable, at any moment, to 
bo disturbed by the lawless sheiks of the Cguhtry, whose 
violence Ibrahim Pasha was alone able to repress by the 
terrors of the sword. So low has she now' fallen, Vho 
deflod for months the arnvs of Imperial Koras ! 


POPULAll YBAB BOOK. 

iWag. 

Thb “merry month of May” was the second in the 
old Alban Kalendar, the third in tiiat of liomulus, and 
the fifth—the station it now holds—in the one insti¬ 
tuted by Nuina Pompilius. It consisted of twenty-two 
days in the Albaii, and of thirty-one in Homulus’s Ka¬ 
lendar; Numa deprived it of the odd day, which was 
restored by Julius Ctesar. Some imagine that kl.ay was 
.«() called from the heathen goddess. Mala, the mother 
of Mercury. Brady says, that "liomulus continued to 
this month the name of Maius, out of respect to the 
senate appointed to assist him when he was elected 
king, who were distinguished by the epithet Majorea," 
The Humans deemed it to be under the protection of 
Apollo. In the middle age it was dodiunted to St. 
Mary, “when men,” writes Mr. Digby, “would devoutly 
repeat her office os they walked in some garden, bright 
with the sweet hue of eastern sapphire that was spread 
over the serene aspect of the pure air, at the rising of 
the sun, and behold the swans majestically resting on 
the limpid waters.” 

Our Haxoii forefathers termed it TH-milki, hceauso 
at this season “ they hegan to milk (heir kine three 
limes in tlic day." ATc, an evident corruption of May, 
was the old Cornish name of this inontli. May was 
anciently represented as a heautifiil youth, clothed in 
robes of white and green, embroidered with daffodils 
and haw'lhom blossoms, his head crowned with white 
and dama.sk rose.s, hoblinga lute in one hand, and bear¬ 
ing, on the fore finger of tho other, a nightingale. 
Spenser sings:— 

“ 'flien cami! fair May, (lie fiiircsl iimid on ground, 

Deck’d nil vvitli diiintics ul' her season’ll pride. 

And tlirnwing iimvers out of her hip uronud: 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The twins of Leda; wliieh on either side 
Supported her, like to their sovereign Queen. 

].s)rd ! how nil crentiires limglled wlitii her they spied, 

And leap’d mid dmieed u.s they liad ravish’d heeii! 

And (bipid self aiwut lier Ihiitered all in grw-a.” 

There is an allusion in the above stanxa to Castor and 
Pollux, or Gemini, into which sign the sun enters on 
the 20th of May. This month and its beauties have 
been a popular theme of poetical celebration; but in 
England, and particularly since we have reckoned by the 
new style, a great part of it is frequently yet too cold 
for a perfect enjoyment of nature’s loveliness, and some¬ 
times injury is done to tho flowers and young fruits, 
during its course, by blighls and chilling winds. A 
cold and windy May, however, is accounted favourable 
to the com; and an old Scotch proverb says ; 

“A wet May and a wiimie 
Brings a fon staekyanl and a flnnie 

implying that rain in this month, and dry winds after¬ 
wards, produce a plentiful crop, with that mark of excel¬ 
lence by which grain is usually judged of by connois- 
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seun—a ^od feeling in the hand. There is another 
rhyme, Which is not over flattering to the favourite 
month of ihe poeta; 

“ Till May be out 
Change na a clout.” 

That is, thin not your winter clothing till the end of 
May—“ A good maxim,” says Mr. Chambers, “ if wo are 
to put faith in the great father of modern medicine, 
Boerhaave, who, on being consulted as to the proper 
time for putting oflT flannel, is said to have answered, 
“On Midsummer night, and put it on again next morn¬ 
ing.” 

The latest summer birds of passage, the fern-owl, 
sedge and reed-warbler, spotted fly catcher, field-lark, 
razor-bill, dobrel, red-backed shrike, hobby, and land¬ 
rail, arrive about the beginning of this month. Moat 
of our birds are hatching and rearing their young, and 
the males arc in full song. The sulphur, peacock, tor¬ 
toise-shell, and white cabbage butterflies are now on the 
wing; field-crickets, cock-chafers, grasshoppers, and 
glow-worms abound; and towards the end of May the 
bees send forth their early swarms. Fruit gardens now 
afford an agreeable though immature product in the 
young gooseberries and currants. Trees put on all their 
verdure. The lilac and liawthorn bloom. The flowers 
of the oak, chestnut, Scotch-fir, beech, hornbeam, holly, 
and alder trees, begin to open, and the orchards dis¬ 
play all their charms in the delicate blusli of the plum, 
clieny, pear, and apple blossoms. Meadows are thick 
with the bright young grass, “running into clouds of 
white and gold,” with daisies and buttercups; the 
earth in woods is now shaded ; and in dank and dark 
places is spread with yellow and blue patches of prim¬ 
roses; violets open .among the mossy roots of old 
trees; lilies of the valley “ nod their welcome to the 
little wTen as she twitters upon pendant branches,” and 
the orchis, the honeysuckle, gennander, and columbine 
are in beauty. The Iiyacinth, standard tulip, laburnum, 
guelder rose, peony, wallflower, rhododendron, rocket, 
and stock, marygold, and anemone, bloom in the garden. 

“ All tlie earth is gay. 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May, 

Does every beast keep holiday.” 

About the 12fh of this month, or old May-day, cows 
are turned out to pasture. Their milk soon becomes 
rich and copious, and chcesc-muking begins, particu¬ 
larly in Cheshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. Po¬ 
tatoes and cow-cabbage are planted; trees are barked 
and felled, and com is weeded. Children gather cow¬ 
slips for wine, and the gardener sows flower seeds, and 
weeds his borders. May is g(!ncrally considered nn 
unlucky time for the celebration of marriage. “ This,” 
says Brand, “ is an idea which has been transmitted to 
us by our popish ancestors, and was borrowed by them 
from the ancients.” 


Mmj i.—jfmt Of UStlip anh S'!- jUamrs. 

M.S.Y-I)AV. 

The celebration of the first of May is one of the oldest 
onstoms in the world, having come down from the ear¬ 
liest ages of Paganism, through various channels. “ It 
must have been prompted,” says a recent journalist, 
“ by nature herself. The time of the young flower 
and leaf, and of all the promise which August fulfils, 
could not but impress the minds of the simplest people, 
and dispose them to joyful demonstrations in word and 
net.” The sun, as the immediate author of- the glories 
of the season, was now worshipped by the Collie nations 
under the name of Baal; hence the festival of Beltein, 
still faintly observed in Ireland and other places. The 


people kindle fires on the tops of their mountains on 
May-day, called Beal fires. This practice is to be traced 
in the mountainous and uncultivated parts of Cumber¬ 
land, among-st the Cheviots, and in many parts of Scot¬ 
land. Pennant relates,^—“ On the first of May, in the 
highlands, the herdsmen of every district hold their 
Beltein. They cut a square trench in the ground, 
leaving the turf in the middle. On that they make a 
fire of wood, on which they dress a large caudle of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk, and bring, besides the ingre¬ 
dients of the caudle, plenty of boor and whisky, for 
each of the company must contribute something. The 
rite begins by spilling some of the caudle on the ground, 
by way of libation. On that, every one takes a cake of 
oatmeal, on which are raised nine square knobs, each 
dedicated to some particular being, the supposed pre¬ 
server of their flocks and herds, or to some particular 
animal, the real destroyer of them. Each person then 
turns his face to the fire, breaks oflf a knob, and fling¬ 
ing it over his shoulder, says—'This I give to thee, 
pre.serve thou my sheep; this I give to thee, preseive 
thou my horses;’ and so on. After that they use the same 
ceremony to the noxious animals. ' This I give to thee, 
O fox! spare tlicflt my lambs; tliis to thee, 0 hoodcil 
crow ! tills to thee, eagle !' When the ceremony is 
over they dine on the caudle.” Even in Ayrshire they 
kindled Baal's fire on the evening of May-daj', till about 
the year 1790. 

The liuropean observance of May-day is pdncijHtUy 
derived from the Romans, who have left traces of it in 
all the countries they subdued. It was their festival 
of Flora, at wdiich there was great display of flowers, and 
where 'women danced, if we arc to believe Juvenal, 
“ only too enthusiastically." 

We gather from authentic sources that the Saxon 
iEldermen, going at this season to their Wittenage- 
motc, or Assembly of Wise Men, left their peasantry to 
a sort of saturnalia, in which they chose a king, who 
chose ills queen. He wore an oaken, and she a hawthorn 
wreath; and together they gave laws to the rustic 
sports, during those sweet days of freedom. The May- 
pole too, or the Column of May, as it was then called, 
was the grand standard of justice amongst our ances¬ 
tors, in the ky-commons, or fields of May, and the garland 
hung on its top was the grand signal for convening tlie 
people. Here it M'as that they deposed or punished 
their governors, their barons, and kings. The first of 
May was also considered the boundary day that divided 
the confines of winter and summer, in allusion to which 
there was instituted a “ sportful war" between two par¬ 
ties ; the one iu defence of the continuance of winter, 
the other for bringing iu the summer. The youth were 
divided into troops, the one in winter livery, the other 
in the gay habit of spring. The latter were always 
sure to obtain the victoiy, which they celebrated by car¬ 
rying triumphantly green branches with May-flowers, 
singing a song of joy, of which the burthen was in these 
or equivalent terms; 

“ We have brought the summer home.” 

" In England,” remarks a late writer, “ we have to go 
back a couple of hundred yeata for the complete May- 
day ; since then it has gradually declined, and now it 
is almost extinct.” When it was fully observed, “ the 
business of the day began ivith the day itself,” that is 
to say, at midnight Shakspeare, in his play of Henry 
Till., menUons that it was impossible to make the 
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people Bleep on May-moming. Immediately after twelre 
had struck they were all astir, wishing each other a 
merry May. They then repaired to some neighbour¬ 
ing wood, accompanied with music and the blowing of 
boms, where they broke down branches from the trees, 
and adorned them with nosegays and crowns of flowers. 
'Oils done, they returned homewards about tlic time of 
sun-rise, and " made tl\eir doors and windows triumph 
iu the flowery spoil.” 

In Herrick's “ TIc.sperides'’ Ls the following allusion 
to this practice;— 

“ Come, my Corinna, come: and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green and trimmed witli trees: see how 
Devotion gives cacli liousc a hongh, 

Or branch: each porch, each door, ere this, 

An ark, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of white-thorn neatly inteiwovc.” 

Stubbs, in the “Anatomic of Abuse-s,” 1685,tells us, 
“Against May, every parish, town, and village, assemble 
themselves together, both men, and women, and chil¬ 
dren, old and young, even all indifferently : and either 
all going together, or dividing themselves into compa¬ 
nies, they go, some to the woods and groves, some to 
the hills and mountains, some to one place, some to 
another, where they spend all the night in pastimes, 
and in the morning they return, bringing with them 
birch houghs, and branches of trees to deck their 
assemblies withal.” Slow records of the citizens of 
London^ that they “of all estates, lightly in every 
j)arish, or soraetiines two or three parishes joining toge- 
llicr, had their several Mayings, and did fetch iii May- 
polos, with divers warlike shews, with good archers, 
morris-dancers, and other devices, for pastime all the 
day long, and towards the evening they had stage-plays 
and bonfires in the streets.” In some places “ the 
Mayers” brought home a garland suspended from a pole, 
round which they danced. In others there was an 
o.stahlished May-pole for the village. “ Their chiefest 
jewel," says Stubbs, “ is their May-pole, which they 
bring home with great veneration, as thus:—they 
have twenty or forty yoke of oxen, every ox having a 
sweet nosegay of flowers tied on the tip of his horns ; 
and these oxen draw home this May-pole, (this stinking 
idol, rather,) which is covered all over with flowers 
and herbs, W'ound round about w'ith strings from f he 
lop lo the bottom, and sometimes painted with variable 
colours, with two or throe hundred men and women and 
cbildrcn following it with great devotion; and thus 
being reared up with handkerchiefs and flags streaming 
on the top, they strew the ground about, bend green 
boughs about it, set up summer-halls, bowers, and 
arbours, hard by it. And then fall they to banquet 
and feast, and leap and dance about it, as the heathen 
people did at the dedication of their idols, whereof this 
is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing itself.” The May- 
pole was often as tall as the mast of a sloop of fifty 
tons, and properly fixed in a frame to keep it upright. 
(Mice erected, it remained until nearly the cud of the 
.year, and was resorted to at all other seasons of festivity, 
as well as during May. Some even continued for yesms, 
hciiigmorelyfreshornamented, insteadof being removed, 
as was the common practice. There were several through¬ 
out the city. Chaucer mentions the pole, or sAcr/i! in 
Lea<lenhall-strcot, liigher than the steeple of the chtireli 
of St. Androw-under-shaft. Another, alluded to liy 


Ileaumont and Fletcher, stood nearly on the site of St. 
Mary-Je-Strand. Its successor was taken down in 1717, 
and conveyed to Wansteod, in Es-sex, where it became 
^e support of a largo telescope, the property of the 
Royal Society, Its original height was upwards of one 
hundred feet almve the surface of the ground. It bad 
two gill balls and a vane on the summit, and was deco¬ 


rated on public occasions with streamers and garlands. 
Pope thus perpetuates its remembrance:— 

“ Amidst the area wide they took their stnud. 

Where the tall May-pole onctf o’erlooked the Strand.” 

“ Besides the principal May-pole,” says Brady, “ others 
of less dimensions were likewise erected in our villages, 
to mark the place where refreshments were to bo ob¬ 
tained : hence the name of ale-stake is frequently to bo 
met with iu old authors, as signifying a May-pole.” 
The regular “ May-games” appear to have been intro¬ 
duced about the beginning of the 15th century. It 
seems to have liccn a constant practice at their caobra- 
tion, to elect a Lord and Latly of the May, who presided 
over the sports, and were decorated with scarfs, ribands, 
and other fineries. To the latter of these personages, 
a poem, pultlishcd in 1026, contains the following 
allusion;— 

” As 1 have tlic Lady of I ho May 
Sot in an arbour (oa a holiday) 

IJuill hy the May-polo, wliore the jocund swains 
Danoo with their inaidonH to the hngpipo’a straina,” 

It was customary also to personify that darling of 
England's yeomanry, Robin flood, with several of his 
most noted associates: when this was the case, ho pre¬ 
sided as Lord of the Alay, aud a female, or rather, per¬ 
haps, a boy atti red like a female, called the Maid Marian, 
his faithful mistress, was the Lady of the May. His 
companions were distinguished by tlie title of “ Robin 
Hood's men,” and were tdso arrayed iu appropriate 
dre.sscs; theii' coats, hoods, and hose, w'ero generally 
green. In the clmrcliwardens' aecomit for the parish of 
St. Helen's, Abingdon, Berks, dated 1560, is the fol¬ 
lowing articleRaid for setting up Roliin Hood’s 
bower, eightcen-jicncc;" that is, a bower for the recep¬ 
tion of the fictitious Robin Hood and his company, 
belonging to the May-day pageant. The fool, the 
dragon, aud liic hobby-horse, likewise formed part of 
the show. The last was a compound figure; the resem¬ 
blance of the head and tail of a horse, with a light 
wooden frame for the body, was allaehnd to the person 
who was to perform the double character, covered with 
trappings reaching to the ground, so as to conceal the 
feet of the actor, and prevent it being seen that the 
supposed steed had none. Thus equipped, he was to 
])rance aiiout, imitating the curvetings and motions of 
a horse. This worthy and the dragon are excellently 
figured in Nash's “ Mansions of England in the olden 
time," first scries, I’late XXV.; and their gambols, 
together with the entire manner in which a “ May-game " 
was anciently jicrfovined, will be found fully described 
in Strutt's Qutcii/ux) I full. Such were the “ festivities 
of youth and nature " in which our mouarchs, especially 
TTcnry A'111., Eliaiboth, and James, used topartiel{)atc. 
In the reign of the “ maidcu Hucen,” pageant seemed 
to have arrived at its greatest height; and the May-day 
revelries were celebrated in their fullest manner, and so 
they continued, atlnictiiig the attention of the royal and 
noble, as well as vulgar, till the close of the reign of 
James I. In “ The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” is 
this entry;—“ May 8th, 1602. On May-day,the Queen 
went a-Ma-ying to Sir Richard Buckley's, at lajwisham, 
some three or four miles oflf Greenwich.” It is recorded 
!)>' Hall that, in the seventh year of Henry VIII., that 
l»rince made a grand procession, with his queen, and 
ninny lords and ladies, from Greenwich to Shooter’s-hill: 
“ when, as they passed by the way. they c.spied a com¬ 
pany of tall yeomen, clothed all in green, with green 
hoods, aud with bows and arrows, to the number of two 
bundred. One, being their chieftain, was called Robin 
Hood, who required the King and all his company to 
stay aud see his men shoot; whereimto the King grant¬ 
ing, Robin Hood whistled, and all the two hundred 
archers shot ofl‘, loosing all ut once j and when he 
whistled again, they likewise sliot again : their arrows 
whistled by craft of the liciul, so that the noise was 
strangcaiid loud, which greatly delighted lhcKing,Qiiccn, 
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and their company.” The royal retinne afterwards 
entered tho “green wood,” where, in arbonrs made 
with boughs, and decked with flowers, they were enter¬ 
tained by Bobin and his men “ to their great oontent- 
ment, and had other pageants and pastimes.” In 
Henry VI.’s time, the aldermen and sheriffs of Ijondon 
went to the Bishop of London’s wood, in the parish of 
Steltenheatb, and there had a worshipful dinner for 
themselves and other comers; and Lydgate, the poet, a 
monk of Bury, sent them, by a pursuivant, “ a joyful 
commendation of that season, containing sixteen stanzas 
in metre royal.” 

May-polos and games were altogether suppressed 
during the Great J^belUon. In April, 1644, there 
was an ordinance of both Houses of Parliament “ for 
taking down all and singular May-poles.” A t the Resto¬ 
ration these favourites of tho populace, with all their 
jovial concomitants, were re-established. A May-pole, 
08 we have remarked, remained in London until the 
beginning of the last century. About the same period, 
a learned foreigner relates that, “ on the first of May, and 
tho five and six days following, all the pretty young 
country girls that serve the town with milk, dress them¬ 
selves up very neatly, and borrow abundance of silver 
plate, whereof they make a pyramid, which they adorn 
with ribands and flowers, and carry upon their heads, 
instead of their common miik-pails. In this " equipage,” 
accompanied by some of their fellow milkmaids, and a 
bagpipe or fiddle, they go from door to door, dancing 
before the houses of their customers, in t)>e midst of 
boys .and girls that follow them in troops, and every 
one gives tlmm sometliing. “ The Mayings,” says 
Strutt, in his “ Sports and Pastimes,” published so re¬ 
cently as 1801, “ are in some sort yet kept up by the 
milkmaids at London, who go about the streets with 
thetr garlands and music, dancing." 

The milkmaids’ “ gjvrland” of forty yeai-s ago, was a 
pyramidlcal frame, covered with damask, glittering on 
each side with polished silver plate, and adorned with 
knots of gay coloured ribands, and posies of fresh 
flowers, surmounted by a silver urn, or tankard. This 
“ garland" being placed on a wooden frame, was carried 
by two men, sometimes preceded by a pipe and tabor, 
but more frequently by a fiddle ; the gayest milkmaids 
followed the mu.sic, others the “garland,” and they 
stopped at their customers' doors, and danced, as above 
related. The plate in some of tho “gsirlands” was very 
costly. It wa.s uflually borrowed for the occasion of 
the pawnbrokers, upon security. It was customary for 
milk people of less profitable walks to make a display 
of another kind, less gaudy in appearance, but better 
bespeaking their occupation, and more appropriate to 
tho festival. A beautiful country girl, more gaily attired 
than on any other day, with flowers in her nat and on 
her bosom, led her cow, by a rope depending from its 
horns, decorated with garlands and ribands; tho horns, 
nock, and head of the animal were similarly ornamented; 
a fine net, like those npon ladies’ palsies, ta-stefnlly 
stuck with flowers, covered the cow’s back, and even its 
tail was adorned with “ product* of tho spring,” and 
silken knots. The proprietress of the cow followed on 
one side, in holiday array, with a sprig in her countr}' 
bonnet, a nosegay in her handkerchief, and ribands on 
her stomacher. Even these faint shadows of the original 
sports of May-day have subsequently faded away in the 
metropolis, so that the green glories and flowery fes¬ 
tivities of the season only survive, (if the grim show 
may not rather be deemed a posthumous pageant,) in 
the Saturnalia of the chimney-sweeping imps, “ who,” 
says Horace Smith, “ with daubed visages, and bedizened 
in tinsel trumpery, hop around a faded Jack-in-the-greon, 
to the dissonant clatter of their shovels and brushes.” 

fTo te conctuded in our ntxl.J 


for t|)e Young. 



DRUIDICAL MONUMENTS. 

In no other part of England are there so many 
Druidical monuments remaining as in Devon and 
Cornwall. The discoveries which Mr. Bray has 
made among the rocks at Dartmoor warrant tho 
assertion, that, perhaps, there was not a more ce¬ 
lebrated station of Druidism than on Dartmoor; 
one reason for this being the facilities which the 
masses of granite, everywhere strewn throughout 
the moor, and the tors that crowned the summit of 
every hill, afforded for the purjiose of their altar.s, 
circles, obelisks, and logans (or rocking stones). 

On the plains of Salisimry nature had done 
nothing for the grandeur of Druidism, and art had 
to do all. The architects of Egypt, who planned 
the Pyramid.^, like the Druids of Stonehenge, had a 
level country to contend w ith, and they gave to it 
the glory of mountains, as far as art may be said to 
imitate nature in the effects of lior most stupendous 
works. On Dartmoor, the priests of the Britons 
appropriated the tors themselves as temples, so 
that what in level countrie.s became the most im¬ 
posing object, was here con.sidercd as a matter of 
comparative indifference. In such s<!enes a Stone¬ 
henge would have dwindled, in comparison with the 
granite tors, into insiguiticance; it would have 
been as a pyramid at tlie foot of Snowdon. These 
tors are rocks which lie piled mass on mass in ho¬ 
rizontal strata. 'I’hey are mostly found on the 
summits of the hills. 

Perhaps the most remarkable logan, or rocking- 
stone, is in Cornwall, on the top of a ledge of high 
rocks near the Land's End. Though from 80 to 100 
tons weight, it vibrates with the slightest pressure 
of the hand. In the mouth of April, in the year 
1824, whilst the “ Nimble ” cutter was lying off the 
Land’s End, on the preventive service, the lieutenant 
in command, with fourteen of bis men, after much 
perseverance, by means of hand pikes, and a hand 
screw, called by sailorsyacA in Ihe box, succeeded in 
overthrowing this stone. This inconsiderate and 
mischievous act excited great indignation through¬ 
out Cornwall, and the officer received orders ft«m 
the Admiralty to repair, if possible, and at his own 
expense, the mischief he had done; and in Decem¬ 
ber in the same year, after three days’ labour and 
exertion the logan stone was replaced upon it* 
point pf equilibrium, and now rocks as before. Its 
refd^ment.wias a most impressive sight. Greater 
muMtudea tlian w'ere ever Before collected on that 
wild.coast were assembled to behold an attempt 
whidi required all the skill and coolness of British 
seamen. l«rge chain cables were ihsteoed round 
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the stone, and attached to the blocks by which it 
was lifted; and this was effected bylbe aid of throe 
pair of large sheers, six capstans, worked by eight 
men each, and numerous pulleys. On the first day 
the rock was swung in the air by this complicated 
tackling, iu the presence of about two thousand 
persons; much anxiety was expressed as to the 
success of the undertaking; the ropes were much 
stretched, and the pulleys, the sheers, and the cap¬ 
stans, all shrieked and groaned; the noise of the 
machinery being audible at some distance. Suffi¬ 
cient stays, however, were supplied to prevent 
accident, and the united efforts of sixty men were 
employed. On the third day, as the rock hung 
suspended over the place from which it bad bciui 
thrown down, the person who directed the proceed¬ 
ings asked of the spectators, whether it w as in the 
exact position. One man, who seemed to speak with 
the certainty of accurate knowledge, and to whose 
judgment others deferred, advi.sed ulittlc movement 
to one side, and, when his approbation was given, 
the stone was let down. As soon as this was done, 
the men who bad been employed in replacing it fell 
their knees and thanked God that no life had 


on 


been lost; and it w'as not till they rose from this 
act of spontaneous devotion, that the multitude, 
who had been kept silent first by expcctojit sus¬ 
pense, and then by the devotional feeliuas which 
tliey partook, filled the air with thoir huzzas! 


loEtrp. 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, 
printed in Smull CanitaU under the title; iu Selections, it U 
printed in Italics at the end.] 


THE COTTAGE HOME.' 

Oft have I ro.am’d amid the liills 
V'ith sense of awe tlyit inly thrills, 

And listen'd to each sound 
Which gives so deep an emphasis 
To silence, and makes loneliness 
(Seem only more profound. 

Fve pas.s’d through crowded street and mart. 
With yet more solitude of heart 
Than ever yet w^g mine. 

When, warid(Mfi^ ‘*% un^bl?*^don ways,” 

Wild nature to my »vre.afrtck gaze 
Reveal'd her ja»f» thrine. 

Fitful of mood—by impulse sway'il, 

How oft we make the sun and shade 
Which lights or dims our v^ay ; 

View'd through some medium of our own, 

Now seems our path with weeds o'ergrown. 

And now with roses gay. 

But yesterday, at Fancy’s call, 

I sought the rushing waterfidl, 

The wild and lonely glen; 

To-morrow, it may be my mood, 

To mingle with the multitude. 

And list "the hum of men.” 

Meanwhile, 'tis mine well-plcasedite ■ 

’Twixt both extremes a medium ttfi#,' 

In this low cottage-home; '''' 

(1) See Engraving, page I. 


For here 1 find society. 

From noise, and stri^, and tumult free,— 
Seclusion without gloom. 

Those little curly-pated elves. 

Blest in each other and themselves, 

Itight pleasant ’tis to see 
Glancing like sunbeams in and out 
The lowly porch, and round about 
The ancient household tree. 

And plea.sant ’tis to greet the smilo 
Of her who rules this domicile 
With firm but gentle away; 

To hear her busy step and tone, 

IVhicU tell of household care.s begun 
That end but with the day. 

'Tis pleasant too to stroll around 
The tiny plot of garden ground. 

Where all in gleaming row 
Swebt primroses, the spring's delight, 

And double daisies, red and white, 

And yellow wall-flowers grow. 

What if such homely view as this 
Awaken not the high-wrought bliss 
Which loftier scenes impart! 

To better feelings sure it leads, 

If but to kindly thoughts and deeds. 

It prompt the feeling heart. 

HecaU0etion$ of thf Laktu, [hg i/nt. Htg ) 


THE BEER. 

I)Y UACHRl 1,——. 

In the ioug summer days, iJi the shade of green trees. 

Whose tliickly leaved braiiolics soiu'ce stir in the breeras, 
Wlieu the bright siin hsiks down from the cloniUesa blue sky, 
In l.hc depth of (lie wood live niy ehililreii and 1. 

AVe drink the [iiire stream as it hahbles aliin;r, 

Anil refreshing t<i hear is its soft murmnml song; 

Tile gi'eenest young branches we |iluek for our food. 

Anti ero|) the young herbage we (ind iu the wood. 

AVe are blithesome and gay, when the winter is past, 

To think the warm sunshine is eoming at last; 

.And our hriglil. iwes keep watch o'er (he violets’ lieds, 

To see 'mid the broad leaves the first |mrj)!e beads: 

.And our beurts are mude merry the whole of the day, 

When tlie mows of old AVinter arc melted away. 

The enekoo we weleome, ami sec with delight 
E:ieh feathery songster return from bis flight. 

Then the hot summer comes, and wo stand iu the stream. 
With its briglit gravelled Imltom, and sound like a dream; 
AVu wateb the young saplings tliat darken and grow'. 

Till each is laigiuning a sliudow to tlirijw. 

Iu the joy of sweet summer we run, skip, and hound. 
Tossing high our proud autlers, scarce touebiug the ground, 
Scarce brushing the dew-drops from off the long grass. 
Scarce, stirring the scent of the flowers as we pass. 

We know well how the seasons are luwtening on 
% till! sounds uid the sights that ^ ccmie and are g<ine. 

Then the autumn arrives, with it* bright colonfi^flbaivrs, 
buutto of ripe nuts, that tnmlflc in showers* 

|( l|ppuiBiag or browsing we sliake the green ttses, 

ttirred by the sound of the oool evenfiig bfiwzc. 
wipter is coining with crisping white *IWW, 
bhnk nortliern wind is preparing to blow, 

I And tha golden leaves fitUiug seem softly to say, 

I “ The flowers and the snn-beams are going away.** 
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Yet the winter will pan, and tlie young birds will sing 
Another sweet song to another green spring. 

0 when yonr cheek glows and your eye kindles bright, 
And yonr lirnrts are made glad by the merry sunlight, 
Then think of the deer in his forest of green, 

And the many sweet sights that he may have seen; 
Nor neglect to make uso of your time all you can. 

Fur there is but one spring-time that cometh to man. 


i^iscellaneous. 


“ I have here made onlyanosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Xonlaigni. 


A KAILWAT IHBOUGB THB WlLDEIUrB^. 

A Fxw years ago it was a fatiguing tour of many 
weeks to reach the Falls of Niagara from Albany. We 
are now carried along at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour, on a railway often suppn^ed on piles, through 
large swamps covered by aquatic trees and shrubs, or 
through dense forests, with occasional clearings, where 
orchards arc planted by anticipation among the stumps, 
before they nave even had time to run up a log-house. 
The traveller views with suiprise, in the midst of so 
much unoccupied land, one nourishing town after an¬ 
other, such as Utica, Syracuse, and Auburn. At Hoobes- 
ter he admires the streets of large houses, inhabited by 
20,000 souls, where the first settler built his log-cabin in 
the wilderness only twenty-five years ago. At one point 
our train stopped at a handsome newly-built station- 
house, and, on looking out at one window, we saw a 
group of Indians of the Oneida tribe, lately the owners 
of the broad lands around, but now humbly ofiering for 
side a few trinkets, such as baskets ornamented with 
porcupine quills, mocassins of moosc-deer-skin, and 
boxes of birch bark. At the other window stood a 
well-dressed waiter, handing ice and confectionery. 
When we reflect that some single towns, of which the 
foundations were laid by persons still living, can already 
number a population equal to all the aboriginal hunter 
tribes who pdssessed the forest for hundreds of miles 
around, wc soon cease to repine at the extraordinary 
revolution, however much wc may commiserate the un¬ 
happy fate of the disinherited race.— Lydl'n Travels in 
North America. 

A DILEMMA I 

With the utmost possilde despatch a handsome letter 
arrived from the Emperor (of China), agreeing in full 
with H. B. M.’s plenipotentiary's demands, and stating 
that his Imperial Majesty regarded alike all outside and 
inside subjects; and that due consideration should in 
fhture be shown to all of us. This instantly called forth a 
reply, to show that we by no means considered ourselves 
his subjects, outside or inside; the letter concluding 
with this remarkable sentence— “ That H. B. Miyesty 
owned no superior but God.” This was given to the in¬ 
terpreter to translate into Chinese. After long consider¬ 
ation, they all diwiared, that such was the imperfection 
of the Chinese langua^, that the only way in which 
they could fitMulate iSe aentence, was by placing the 
word “ in Chinese for the word “ Godthus 

rendering tha iienBe precisely and diametrically opposed 
to what was Idtendod. BventnaUy, th^ found theib- ' 
selves oUlgld'jto make use of the expresrion, "ifte .. 
Enqieror's father;" paternal respect being carried aaije’ 
far, that this is the best expression they cohld adopilK 
which wo^d ^n any way serve to explain their meaning. 
—Captain Gv,n!f»ghanisJiecoUe(;tioii3. 


THK |I»a AKD THB BIEIKIATCHaB. 

A FEW years before the King’s death a dealer in sinring 
bihlsfrom the Prussian part of the Harts mountains came 
to Berlin, and called at the palace to express, in what ho 
thought the best way, his thanks for the kindness which 
had been shown to Ids sons, who were soldiers—namely 
by presenting to the King a so-called piping bull-finch' 
which, with enduring patience, he had taught to pipe 
tho national air of "Hail! Frederick William,” &c.. 
throughout and correctly—this being the only instance 
of perfect success. The King smiled, and ordered the 
bird-fancier to be shown up, who having placed the c&go 
contsdning tho interesting songster on the table, the 
bird, after some kindly words from its music master, 
went through the practised air with all the solemnity of 
a cathedral priest, to the surprise and amusement of the 
King, whose delight increased when, on his saying, "Da 
Capo,” the bird piped the air again. To the question, 
"What's the price I” the pleased Papageno replied, 
" I won’t take money for him ; but if my dear King 
will accept the bird, and love him, the bars thought of 
his piping in the King's chamber will make me the hap¬ 
piest man of our Hartz, and the first bird-catcher in the 
world.” The King felt go^-will towards the honest 
fellow, who stood before nim unabashed in his linen 
jacketand Timm, who had been summoned, received 
his Majesty’s command to have a room prepared for the 
bird-fancier in the a(\ioining wing of the palace, wiio 
was more than once summoned into the King's presence, 
who inquired minutely ns to the localities of his part of 
the Hartz, and was amazed at his sensible and frank 
replie.s. During this stay Timm adroitly obtained such 
knowledge of his private virciim stances and views as 
contented the King. When the time for the man’s 
departure came, Timm franked him by the diligence. 
Arrived at home, ho found to his utter astonishment 
that the mortgage of 500 dollars on his house had been 
paid off by command of his Majesty. Thus was his 
unhoped-for but highest earthly desire accomplished 
whilst he was eiyoying the sights in Berlin.— Van 
Eylert's Life of the late King of Prussia. 

Tests are, as it were, sauoe, whereby we are recreated, 
that we may oat with more appetite; but, as that were 
an absurd banquet in which there were few dishes of 
meat, and mu<di variety of sauces, and that an unpleasant 
one where there were no sauce at all; even so that life 
were spent idly, where nothing were but mirth and 
jollity; and again, that tedious and uncomfortable, where 
no pleasure or mirth were to be expected.—.y/c T. More. 

If there is any one eminent criterion, which, above 
all the rest, distingui^es it’wiw government from an 
administration weak w^fihhprorideht, if is this—‘‘well 
to know the best time «t«i. Hwmner of yielding what it 
is impossible to keep."— Smrke. 

WiiKTHen 1 am praised or blamed, says a Chinese sage, 

1 make it faro to my advancement in virtue. Those who 
commend, I conceive to point out the way I ought to go: 
those who blame mo, as tolling me the dangers I have 
run. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SCHILLER. 

I’oETBY aud imagiiiativo literature must always suffer 
from translation; and thus it is impossible duly to esti¬ 
mate their merit, where we cannot read them in their 
proper tongue. But no poets and imaginative writers 
bave suflered so deeply in the estimation of our 
coimtrymen, as those of Gemany. This, at first, ap¬ 
pears paradoxical; since the German language is 
exactly that, of all othcra, (unless wo except the kindred 
dialects,) which is most easily transferred into our own, 
the spirit of which has the closest affinity with the 
English. But the cause is external to the nature of the 
subject. Prejudice was early excited against German 
hteiaturc, and on two very distinct grounds, moral and 
literary. About the time of the first French revolution, 
W'erchical and immoral publications were imported from 
perinany no less than from France. Gorman poetry, 
indeed, was bom at a period when all departments of 


literati 


•ure were more or less tainted with revolutionary 


principles, which were too hastily identified svith the 
temper of the people; and, as it was from translations 
of lax writings that tlic idea of German literature was 
mainly collected by the English public, it was con¬ 
cluded that all German fiction must be anarchical aud 
immoral. It seems needless seriously to rebut such a 
conclusion. Prom the literature of our own country, 
probably the purest in the world, it would bo easy to 
export an equivalent for our imported Gorman impa¬ 
rities. It is to be admitted, however, that most of the 
noblest productions of German imagination have ap¬ 
peared since the period alluded to. Another objection 
was, that the literature of Germany was not modelled on 
the principles of those of Greece and Rome, which were 
supposed to bo the casting-moulds of the English mind; 
though, in reality, a French caricature was the standard, 
and tho reader of Racine flattered himself that ho un¬ 
derstood Sophocles. It was forgotten that the great 
charm of the Greek literature was its originality and 
freshness; and that thus the qualities condemned in 
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the German were really the very same which those in¬ 
consistent censors admired in the Greek. 

These prejudices are not whoUy ]^c4 away; but a 
better and a juster spirit is awakening. The Gennan 
writers gave an impulse to the poetry of our own country, 
and sent our language to its native resoui'ces. Words¬ 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, amotig the foremost- 
all more or less influenced by German literature—have 
rescued us from being mere imitators. We have, ac¬ 
cordingly, revised our condemnation of our German 
brethren, and songht to be better acquainted with them. 
The result has been that we have found our judgment as 
erroneous as it was rash. We find the imaginative lite¬ 
rature of Germany perhaps the noblest and moat splen¬ 
did in the world, next to our own, and even more copious. 

It must be remembered that it is only of the imagina¬ 
tive part of German literature that we are here treating. 
With its refinements in metaphysics, and its melancholy 
wanderings in theology, we arc not now concerned. 
That portion which wo have here been considering, is 
not only little affected b}^ these things, but favourable 
and conducive to worthier objects. We are not un¬ 
aware that the case of Goethe, the most conspicuous of 
German imaginative writers, may be cited as an example 
against us. Yet, eminent as he is, he is but one; and 
from his voluminous writings much might be selected 
which would even strengthen our position. 

Our present purpo.se, however, is to apply these re¬ 
marks to the compositions of Schiller, a writer who 
disputes with Goethe himself the throne of German 
imagination, but whose imaginative writings, with 
little more than one early well-known exception, are 
conducive to pure amusement or elevated instruction. 
It is not, of course, our intention to present a formal 
criticism on compositions so varied and so numerous as 
Schiller’s. We shall prefer illustrating, in broad outiinc, 
his more celebrated pieces, in connexion with a biogra¬ 
phical sketch, which will, with our brief c.\'tracts and 
criticisms, serve the purpose of mutual illustration. 
Our source will be chiefly a memoir, written in the year 
1812, by his friend KOrner of Dresden, father of the 
youthful patriot whose biography wc have sketched in 
a former number. Prom the year 1785, he was one of 
Schiller's most intimate friends, and wrote from personal 
knowledge chiefly; and, when this was not the ease, from 
the most authentic information. This sketch we shall 
illustnito, where convenient, from the livcs of Schiller, 
by Mr. Carlyle and Sir Bulwer Lytton; the latter of 
whom is not only an able biographer, but an abbre- 
viator of those who had the best opportunities for the 
successful prosecution of the task. 

John Christopher Frederick Schiller, best known by 
the last of his Christian names, was born N ovember 10, 
1769, at Marbach, on the Ncekar, in the duchy of 
Wiirttemburg. His father, John Caspar Schiller, was 
originally an army surgeon, who afterwards entered the 
army itself, and ended his days as manager of a very ex¬ 
tensive nursery-plantation at Ludwigsburg, belonging 
to the duke. Though not a well-educated man, he 
strove to compensate this defect by diligent labour; 
and a thanksgiving prayer of his is still extant, written 
after his son had attained celebrity, in which ho com- 
meraorates the fact, that, from the birth of his son, he 
had not ceased to pray that, the deficiencies of his boy's 
educational means might in some way be supplied to 
hizD. He appears to hiive been a good parent and a good 
man: nor were the excellencies of his wife inferior. She 
was affectionately attached to her husband and her 
children, and mutually and deeply beloved. Although 
of slender education, she could rmish the religious poetry 
of Utz and Gellert. The early eharacteristics of young 
Sohiller, as described by Korner, were piety, gentleness, 
and tenderness of conscience. He received the rudi¬ 
ments of his education at Loreh, a frontier village of the 
Wiirttemburg territory, where his parents were residing 
from 1765 to 1768. His tutor here was a parochial 
minister, named Moser, after whom, perhaps, ho drew 


the character of Pastor Moser, in “ The Bobbers.” The 
son of this tutor was his earliest friend, an4 is thought 
to have excited the desire which he long felt of entering 
the ministry. 

Schiller's poetical temperament was early developed. 
When scarcely past the period of infimey, it is said, he 
ww missed during a thunderstorm. His father sought 
him, and found him in a solitary place, on a branch of 
a tree, gazing on the scene. On being reprimanded, he 
is said to have replied, “ The lightning was very beauti¬ 
ful, and I TOhed to see whence it came.” Another 
anecdote of his childhood is better authenticated. At 
the age of nine years, he, and a friend of the like age, 
received two kreutzers apiece for repetition of their 
catechism in church. This money they resolved to 
invest in a dish of curds and cream at Harteneek; but 
hero the young adventurers failed to obtain the desired 
delicacy, while the whole fonr kreutzers were demanded 
for a quarter cake of cheese, without bread ! Thus foiled, 
they proceeded to Neckara'eihingen, where theyaecom- 
pUshed their object for three kreutzers, having one to 
spare for a bunch of grapes. On this, young Schiller 
ascended an eminence Mdiich overlooks both places, and 
uttered a grave poetioal anathema on the barren land, 
and a like benediction on the region of cream. • 

On his father's return to liudwigsburg, young Schiller, 
then nine years old, first saw the interior of a theatre. 
This circumstance seemed at once to disclose his genius. 
From that moment, all his boyish sports had reference 
to the drama; and he began to forecast plans for tra¬ 
gedies. Not that his inclination to the profession of 
his early choice diminished. He only regarded dramatic 
literature and exhibitions as amusements and relaxa¬ 
tions from severer pursuits. Ho now continued his 
studies in a school at Ludwigsburg, whore he was con¬ 
spicuous for energy, diligence, and activity of mind and 
Dody. The testimonials which he here received induced 
the duke to offer hi in a higher education, in a seminary 
at Stuttgart, which he had lately founded. His father, 
who felt his obligations to the duke, and not least the 
favour which was now offered him, reluctantly aban¬ 
doned his original iiitentidn of indulging his son with 
the profession of hU wishes; and young Schiller, still 
more voluotantly, in 1778, surrendered the Church for 
the bar. In the following year, when each scholar of 
the establishment was called on to delineate his own 
character, he openly avowed “ that he should deem him- i 
self much happier if he could serve his country as a j 
divine.” And he found legal studies so little attractive, 
tliat, on the addition of a medical school to the esta¬ 
blishment, in 1775, he availed himself of the duke’s 
permission to enrol himself a member. 

During this period, Sohiller was not inattentive to 
the revolution, or rather, creation, then working in the 
poetry of Germany. The immense resources of the 
German language were, in great measure, unknown to 
the Glermans themselves. They studied and composed 
in the classical tongues, and, finding their own so far 
removed from those which they contemplated as the 
only models, regarded it as barbarous; or, if they con¬ 
descended to use it, endeavoured to cast both words and 
sentiments in a classical mould. But there were minds 
among them who were beginning to perceive that the 
defects of German literature were not inherent, but the 
natural result of endeavouring to bind a singularly 
free and original language to rules and imagery tbreign 
to its genius. Klopstock, Utz, Lessing, Goethe, and 
Qerstenberg, were, in different manners and degrees, of 
this order. From the study of these, Schiller caught 
the spirit of a German originality, which he afterwards 
so remarkably contributed to advance. Becoming, 
about the same time, acquainted (through Wielanas 
translation) with the writings of Shakspeare, ho studied 
them with avidity and delight; though, as he acknow¬ 
ledges, with an imperfect comprehension of their depth. 
During his residence at Stutt^rt, he had composed mi 
epic, entitled " Moses,” and a tragedy called “ Cosmo do 
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Medici,” part of which was afterward,s worked up in “ The 
ttobbcrs.” But he had no sooner decided on the medical 
profession, than he resolved to abandon poetry for two 
years. He wrote a Latin treatise "On the Philosophy of 
Physiology,” and defended a thesis “ On the Connexion 
of the Animal and Spiritual Natures in Man.” He after- 
uards received an appointment as a military surgeon, and 
was esteemed able in b is profession. On the expiration of 
his probalional course, he held himself free to prosecute 
his favourite study. Accordingly, in the year 178t», the 
famous play of “ The Kobbera ” saw the light. It was 
published at his own exjasnse, no bookseller venturing 
to undertake it. 

Of the genius displayed in this work there can bo but 
one opinion. The language of Coleridge concerning it 
is very remarkable; 

“ Schiller! that hour I would have wished to die. 

If through the shudderiag midnight I had .simt 
Prom the dark duugcon of the tower time-rent 
That fcarfol voice, a famish’d father’s cry! 

That in no after-moment aught less vast 
Might stamp me mortal! A triumphant shout 
Black Horror scream’d, and all her goblin rout 
From the more withering scene diminish’d past. 

« Ah! bard tremendous in sublimity ! 

(’oiild 1 behold thee in thy loftier mood, 

Wandering at eve with finely frenzied eye, 

Beneath some VJMt old tempest-sm'nging wood! 

Awhile with mute awe guzing I would brood, 

Then weep aloud iti a wild ecsta.sy !” 

Nevertheless, the defects of this Avork are not les,s glaring 
than its power is unquestionable ; nor are these defects 
literary only. The sympathies of the reader are in part 
, enlisted on the side of erirao; while the w’hole spirit of 
the play but too well c.oinci<lcs with the tumultuous eh.v 
raeter of that period. And yet, we believe it is not lens 
truly than finely said by Sir Bulwer Lytton, “ Nothing 
eou 1(1 be further from the mind of the boy from whoso un¬ 
practised hand came thi.s rough Titan sketch, than to 
unsettle 'virtue, in bis dcliucation.s of crime. Virtue 
was then, as it eontimied to the la-st, his ideal; and if at 
the first he shook the statue on its jredcstal, it was 
hilt from the rudeness of the caress that sought to warm 
it into life.” Schiller’s religious and virtuous feelings 
liad, however, uueoiiseiously to himself, been deteri¬ 
orated by the French sceptical writers, Voltaire moved 
his scorn and disgust; but abborrcuce of filth will not 
sal e IIS from pollution, if we permit its contact. Uonsseaii, 
insidious and visionary, harmonized but too well witli 
the temperament of the eamestand contcmiilative youth; 
we know from the painful evidence of a little poem of 
Seliiller’s, bearing the name of that subtle anarch, that 
the inlluencu had been but too cllective; and we trace 
the fact even more distinctly in the “ riiilosophical 
Letters.” But it would seem from bis own testimony, no 
less than from general evidence, that the military dc.s- 
poti.sm which was the constitution of the semimir.y at 
Stuttgart Avas tlie real creative principle of the “ Hob- 
bcr.s.” It furnished Schiller’s idea of order and govorn- 
incnt, while his own restlessness beneath that rigid 
coercion supplied his notion of liberty. It was from 
a translation of tho “ Robbers,” that the general tendency 
of German literalnre, and of the drama partiuularly, 
was estimated in England. The “Robliers” could not 
long bo a stranger to the stage. The Freiherr von 
Halberg, manager of the theatre at Mannheim, produced 
on his boards in 1782. Schiller was present at the two 
representations in January and May of that year, 
tils absence, however, was known to the duke, and he 
placed under arrest for a fortnight. 

. But his misfortunes did not end here. A passage 
in the “Robbers” gave offence to the Orisons,* Avho 
complained to the duke against his subject. The 
tesiiU was that Schiller was prohibited from all but 
professional writing, and copunanded to abandon all 
connexion ■with other states. But Kiimer informs us 

11) He had called their country "the thieTs Atlicn-s." 


that, however exasperated at' the time, ho spoke in 
cooler moments kindly of the duke, and et'en justified 
his proceeding, Avhich was not directed against the 
poet's genius, but his ill-taste. He, indeed, oven dwelt 
Avarmly on the duke’s paternal conduct, who gave him 
salutary advice and w'aming, and asked to see aU his 
poetry'. This was resolutely refused; and therefiisal, as 
might be expected, was not inoft'ensive. Yet tha duko 
seems not to have renounced his interest in his yonng 
faA’oiirite, for no measures AA'oro taken against him or 
his family on his subsequent departure from Stuttgart, 
and Schiller ei-en paid a visit to them during the duke’s 
life, Avlthoiit any molestation. For this departure ho 
wished the duke's permission, and endeavoured, through 
his friend Dalborg, to obtain it; but, impatient at tlio 
tediousness of the negotiations, he took advantage of the 
festivities occasioned by the visit of the Archduke Paul of 
Russia, in October, 1782, and left Stuttgartunperceivod> 
His mother and sister wore in the secret; his father 
had not been informed, lest loyalty and military subordi¬ 
nation should compel disclosure to the duke. There was 
another person left behind, in whom rumour attributes an 
interest to Schiller, though wc are not informed whether 
she was apprised of his flight. This was tho widow of 
a military oflieer, to Avbom, it is said, Schiller had paid 
his addresses, and who is by some supiiosed to be the 

Laura” of his early poems. A youth named Streichor 
Avas the companion of his wandcring.s. All Schiller’s for¬ 
tune lay in his tragedy, The Conspiracy of Picsco at 
Genoa," which he had, for the most part, composed when 
under arrest. Arrived at Mannheim, ho recited his play 
to the stage-manager, Meier, (for Ualborg was at Stutt¬ 
gart,) AA'itii little success. His .Swabian dialect, and 
uniuclndious declamation, drove away all his audience 
save Iflland, to aaIioso jicrsonation his ‘‘Francis Mooi-” in 
“the Robbcrs”hadbocii deeply indebted. But, onaperusal, 
Moieraekiiowledged the real meritof “Fiesco,” and agreed 
to produce it on the stage, if Schiller would make the 
roqubsito alterations. MeaiiAvhile, Schiller and hisfriend 
wore warned, by letters from Stuttgart, that their position 
at Mannheim Avas perilous. Tlioy accordingly once 
more took flight, and, after many Iiardships, took up 
their quarters at an inn at Oggerslieim, whore 
“ Picseo” was completed, and " Cabal and Loa'O ” begun'. 
While at this place, Schiller was oflcrcd an asylum at 
Bauerbach, near Mciiiuiigcn, an estate of Madame von 
Woll/.ogeii, Avilh whose sons he had studiod at Stuttgart. 
Having disposed of bis "Piesoo” to a bookseller, ho 
with nlacrify accepted the generous offer, and Rtreicber 
pursued his way to Hamburg. At Bauerbaeb, Schiller 
found repose and appliances for study; finished “ Cabal 
and Love,” and sketelied “Don Carlos.” Of tho two 
first of these works our limits will not permit us to 
speak. They are not without evidence of their author s 
genius; but they are not leB.s evidential of a taste which 
he lived to correct, and which, even at this period, ho 
was correcting. 

“ Don Carlos” is an immeasurable advance into the 
regions of taste and order. The wild irregular prose of 
the previous dramas is exchanged for rich and melo¬ 
dious blank heroic verse : the characters are no longer 
the crude imaginations of an undisciplined anloiir, but 
finished studies from nature, in historical prototypes; 
no loqger bold distorted sketches, but richly, yet 
chastely, coloured pictures; no longer flung together in 
heedless and disorderly proftision, but grouped with 
consummate art and sense of harmony. Yet it is pro¬ 
bable that the historian has in this work encroached 
upon the poet, and rendered it in parts obscure, and 
the connexion not always palpable. It is far less 
lucid than the great dramatic aat! tings which formed 
the labours of Schiller’s later days. A considerable 
interval elapsed between the composition of tho first and 
lost portions; and, as the former was printed, the drama 
could not well be rcAvritten, to make it harmonize Avith 
Schiller’s altered feelings and opinions ; but it spoke a 
groat promise, and gave earnest of a faitbfiiT performance. 
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It has been ably translated by Francis Herbert Cot¬ 
trell, Esq. 

In 1785, Schiller took up his residence at Mannheim, 
whore he occupied himself with theatrical projects. 
From this place he wrote to Madame von Wollzogen, 
soliciting the hand of her daughter Charlotte; but it 
appears that the attachment was not mutual, though 
Schiller always continued to be received in the most friend¬ 
ly manner by Madame von Wollzogen and her daughters. 
Perhaps the young lady herself regarded Schiller's as 
rather a preference than an aiFection, which she seems to 
have been j ustified in doing, as, n ot long after, ho formed 
an attachment to Margaret, daughter of his friend 
Schwann the bookseller; a lady whom some suppose 
to have been his " Laura.” lluring this period he wrote 
'essays on dramatic subjects, edited a periodical called 
“ The Rhenish Thalia,” composed a poem called “Conrad 
of Swabia,” and a second part of the “ Robbers,” to har¬ 
monize the incongruities of the first. Some scenes of 
hi.s “ Don Carlos,” appearing in the “ Thalia,” attracted 
the notice of the reigning Duke of Saxe Weimar, who 
was then on a visit to the court of the Landgrave of 
Hesse Darmstadt. The duke was’a lover of literature, 
and a poet, and he appointed Schiller a member of his 
council. In March, 1785, Schiller removed to Leipzig, 
where his poetry had prepared him many friends, and 
from this year commenced what is called “ the second 
period” of Schiller’s life. Ho spent the summer at a 
village in the neighbourhood, named Golis, surrounded 
by warm and affectionate hearts. It was during this 
time that he wrote his “Ode to Joy.” Rut his joy was 
fated to be overclouded. He wrote to Schwann soliciting 
a .i union with his daughter; a request to which he had no 
anticipation of refusal, as he and the young lady had 
corresponded ; and, had his destiny rested in her hands, 
there can bo little doubt that he would not have been 
doomed to disa 2 )pointment. The father, however, had 
apparently seen enough of Schiller's habits to infer 
that his wealth was not likely to equal his fame, and the 
poet was once more met with a refusal. 

From the friendly circle at Leipzig ho removed to 
Dresden the same year. Here he completed his “ Don 
Carlos,” which he recast, as far as was practicable; and 
is thought to liave assimilated his princess Eholi to a cer¬ 
tain Fifiulein A- , a groat beauty of that city. Here, 

too, he sketched the plan of a drama which he named 
“The Misanthropecollected materials for a history of 
the revolt of the Netherlands, under Philip 11.; and wrote 
his strange romance of “The Ghost Seer;” a work sug¬ 
gested by the quackeries of Cagliostro. At this period, 
also, were written the “ Philosophical Letters,” before al¬ 
luded to. In 1787 be repaired to Weimar, where he w'as 
received with great enthusiasm by Herder and Wicland. 
Here he undertook the management of a periodical 
called “The German Mercury,” which he enriched with 
several contributions in verse and prose, and to which 
he imparted new life and vigour. In the same year he 
received an invitation from Madame von Wollzogen to 
visit her at Meinungen. On his return thence ho made a 
brief sojourn at Rudolstadt, but a memorable one, as it 
was here that he saw the PraUlein von Langefeld. This 
event called forth the following observations in a letter 
to a friend: 

“ I require a medium through wliicli if) enjoy other pleasures. 
Friendship, taste, truth, and beauty would operate on me more 
powerfully, if an uuhrokca train of refined, beucfiecut, domestic 
sentiment attuned me to joy, and renewed the warmth of my 
torpid being. Hitherto 1 have been an isolated stranger wan- 
dentig about amid nature, and have possessed nothing of my 
own. I yearn for a political and domestic existence. For many 
years I have known no perfect happiness, not so much for want 
of opportunities, as because I rather tasteal pleasures than etnoyed 
them, and wanted tliat even, ^uable, and gentle snsceptioility 
wliich only the quiet of domestic life bestows." 

It may be well imagined that Sehillcr repaired to 
Rudolstadt again, as early as possible. He spent the 
following summer there, and partly at VolksRldt, in 


the same neighbourhood. Hero he cultivated the 
friendship of riie Langefeld fiimily, and extended the 
circle of his friends; and during this sojourn he made 
his first Boquain&uco with Goethe. His fint impressions 
of the great master of German imagination are thus 
detailed:— 

“ On the whole, my truly high idea of Goethe has not been 
diminished by this personu intercourse; but I doubt whether 
we shall ever approach very closely. Much which is yet inter¬ 
esting to me, much which is yet among my wishes and my holies, 
has with him lived out its period. His whole being is, from the 
first, very differently constituted from mine; his world is not 
mine. Our modes of imagination are essentially distinct. How¬ 
ever, no certain and well-grounded intimacy can result from 
such a meeting. Time will teach further." 

And the lesson was soon imparted; especially when 
it is considered that all Goethe’s prejudices were revolted 
by “ The Robbers,” and that he had actually avoided 
an interview as long a.s possible. But in a few months 
Goethe’s interest in Schiller, and high estimate of his 
abilities, were practically exemplified. “ The Revolt of 
the Netherlands” had in part seen the light, and 
obtained higli reputation for Schiller as a historian. 
By the efforts of Goethe, he was now appointed to tlie 
Chair of History in the University of Jena. 

In this situation Schiller laboured diligently, not 
only in reading and writing history, but also in the con¬ 
tinued cultivation of poetry. He was at all times, as 
such a mind might be expected to be, devoted to clas¬ 
sical literature. But, at this period, he impo.sed on 
himself a course of this study with a direct view to the 
purification of taste and style. He studied Homer pro¬ 
foundly, and with great delight. He translated into 
German the "Iphigcniain Aulis” (with the exception of * 
the last scene), and a part of the “ Phoenissm" of Euripides. 
His freedom, yet accuracy, particularly in the former of 
these translations, can scarcely be sufficiently admired. 
He projected a version of the “ Agamemnon” of ASschylus, 
a play in which he much delighted. Bilrger visited 
liim at Weimar, in 1789, and the friends agreed to 
translate the same passage of Virgil, each in a metro of 
his own selection. These studies had a perceptible in¬ 
fluence on his poetry, particularly his dramas. 

Schiller’s inaugural lecture at Jena was attended by 
an audience of more than 400; nor did it disappoint 
the high expectation which had been formed of it. 
Ilis pen was now a ready and certain source of emolu¬ 
ment; a “ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” and a 
“ German Plutarch,” among various minor literary en¬ 
terprises, were put in preparation. He was admired 
and caressied by the great; a pension was assigned him 
by the Duke of Saxo Weimar, and there was now no 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his dearest wishes. In 
February, 1790, he had the happiness to obtain the hand 
of the Fraiilein von Langefeld. We here cast together, 
from several of his letters, as selected by Kiimer, passages 
descriptive of his eiyoymont;—“ It is quite another life, 
liy the side of a beloved woman, from that which I led 
before, so desolate and solitary; even in summer, I 
now, for the first time, enjoy beautiful Nature entirely, 
and live in her. All around me is arrayed in poetic 
foms, and within me, too, Ihey are oft stirring. What 
a beautiful life am I now leading ! I gaze around mo 
with joyful spirit, and my heart finds an cverduring 
gentle satisfkction from without I my soul experiences 
such sweet support and refreshment! My being moves 
in harmonious evenness; not overstrained by passion, 
but calm and bright are the days which I jiass* I look 
forward on my destiny with cheerful spirit; standing 
at the goal of my desires, I am myself astonished to 
think how all has succeeded beyond my exportations. 
Destiny has overcome my diflSculties, and brought me 
smoothly to tho end of my career.. From the future I 
have oveiy thing to hope. A few years, and I shall Uvo 
in the full enjoyment of my mind; nay, I oven hope to 
return to youth; the poet-life within me will restore it. 

This language, while it proves the writer’s alfcction. 
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purity, and elevation of mind, conveys a painful im¬ 
pression that his Tvorldly happiness had rendered liitn 
insensible, at least for a time, to considerations which 
are not less needful in such moments than amid the 
darkest sorrows; but of which our ingiUtitude then 
most loses sight, when the love which would awaken 
them is most conspicuous. How little do we know our 
real happiness, when we envy the sunshine of Schiller's 
heart, or repine in the night of solitude and abandonment! 
In that sunshine ho had lost sight of the pole-star 
whereby alone his voyage could be directed, and which 
is ever clearest when other lights arc away. In' his 
prosperity, like the Psalmist, ho had said, “ I shall 
never be moved and, too probably, oven without the 
pious acknowledgment which qualified that presumption, 
" Lord, by thy favour Thou hast made my mountain to 
stand strong." For though Schiller, under all circum¬ 
stances, had never lost the first fresh devotional feelings 
of his boyhood, and had admitted doubts with pain, 
and desired to escape from them, yet he could not be as 
one whose faith was stedfastly grounded on the sure 
rock of Eevelation. Like the Psalmist, however, he 
could add," Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled 
Mercy and chastisement, each involved in the other, 
overtook him in the beginning of the follow'iiig year. 
He was afilicted with a severe attack of disease of the 
chest, from which, though “ fifteen years wore added to 
ids life,” he never recovered. His wliolc frame was 
shattered ; and repeated relapses left him incapable of 
public lectures and every other laborious exertion. 
The diminution of income consequent on this calamity 
added much to its severity. But this was not long to 
be a part of his distress. The Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and the Count von Schimmclmann, offered him a salary 
of 1000 thalers for three years, with a delicacy and 
kindness, as he informs us, not less gratifying than the 
l>oon itself. Unembarrassed now by narrow circum¬ 
stances and public duties, he gave himself to the study 
of metaphysics. He had formed, at Jena, the friendship 
of Paulus, Schiitz, Hufeland, and llcinhold; and by 
them he was initiated in the philosophy of Kant, 
which he has exemplified in some of his prose writings. 
To this Sir Bulwer Lytton attributes the Cliristian con¬ 
viction and religious tone which, after this period (so 
marked as to be called “ the tlnrd" in Schiller's Jnfe), per¬ 
vades his compositions. We would rather ascriltc it to 
the teaching of sickness, before the revelations of which 
the mists of sophistrj’ and sclf-confidciico vanish as in 
daylight. The thirtieth Psalm will still afford illustra¬ 
tion. When David was troubled, his testimony was, 

“ 1 cried unto thee, 0 Lord; and unto tho Lord 1 made 
supplication.” It is impossible to doubt that Schiller 
did likewise; or that he experienced a like return from 
Him who is unchangeable. 

(To he cwdhiucd.) 


THE STILE. 

nv THE AUTHOR OF "THE MAOI AKD THE STAR.” 

To tlie poet and the moralist, the most trifling object 
raay afford an occasion of serious musing. A Cowper 
can write beautiful poetry "on finding the heel of a 
shoe,” and a Leigh Hunt can instruct and amuse by 
meditations “on a stone.” Lot us try if something 
amusing or instructive cannot be said about a stile. 

These useful entrances to the fields have now in many 
places been made to give way to gates. Against this 
improvement we at least vebemcntly protest. Oo on, 
ye improvers, if ye will, to perforate rocks, fell trees, 
and devastate estates,—bringj if you will, the clatter and 
shriek of steam-engines into our most lovely rural re- 
treats—turn the beautiful cottages, with their picturesque 

(I) Psalm XXX. s. 


roofs, and the mantles of jessamine, hofleysackle, or roses, 
into edifices without shape or name; but, we entreat 
you, leave us our stiles. The male part of the commu¬ 
nity most certainly must wish their retention : and if 
any of the gentler sex desire their destruction, surely 
they cannot be the beautiful and the young. Where does a 
man find so befitting and easy an opportunity of exhi¬ 
biting his agility and tenderness, os at a stile ? Th^re 
are now no longer any dragons or lions from which dis¬ 
tressed damsels are to bo delivered; enchanted castles 
and amorous giants have now all disappeared even from 
the nursery; but in some fortunate places, there still 
remain stiles. Gates, tho modem substitutes, are 
strongly to be deprecated, for they forbid any exhibition 
of courtesy. Try it not, 0 enamoured reader I for most 
assuredly, instead of expediting tho passage of your 
beloved l>y opening for her the gate, you will only 
awkwardly contrive to force it against her side, and put 
her out of temper for the rest of the walk. But let us 
see how mucli better things are managed where the 
stiles have been suffered to remain. 

Let us, in fancy, follow for a few moments the oouple 
who have just passed into yonder fields. With light., 
joyous step, lost in eai'ncst conversation, they go trip¬ 
pingly over the gross, till their progress is stopped by 
the stile. The gentleman, pleased at tho opportunity 
of displaying liis legs and bis nimbloncss, steps gaily 
across; but the lady looks towards the barrier with tre¬ 
pidation. She tlcclare.s that it will bo impossible for 
her to cros.4. She has always disliked stiles, she says, 
and (his is one of tho worst she ever saw; they hatl 
better return and go some other way. Tho cavalier 
gently insinuate.s, that, by a little exertion, ho thinks it 
might be passed : a Iransvei'sc piece of wood M'ill greatly 
assist tlio descent; and, besides, tho other way is far less 
pleasant, and he is not certain whether by going in 
that direction they should not have to climb a five- 
barred gate. “ And then,” lie add.s, “ am I not here to 
help you 1” Tho last two arguments are conclusive, 
and mentally cjaculat.ing “ anywhere with him!’’ she 
places her foot ou the lowest liar of the stile. Her rnwa- 
iiwrato then takes her hand: it is necessary that he 
should grasp it firmly, for the terror of tlie lady might 
induce her to let go her hold: it is also ncces.sary that 
she should loan ou his shoulder when she has gained 
the top of the stile ; but was it. necessary that she should 
remain so long in that position, or that he should place 
his arm around her as she descended ? However, she 
is now safely landed on the other side ; and tho flunk 
iamiliarity with wliicli she presses liisarm may be caused 
by her grateful rocollcctions of the perils from which he 
ha-s j list rescued licr. But let us follow them a little 
further. The next stile is less lofty ; the top is broad 
and smooth; aboard beneath fonns a convenient rest¬ 
ing-place for the feet; and the prospect around is de¬ 
lightful. Can they do otherwise than sit down upon it 
fora sliort time'( Tlic space is limited; it is necessary, 
therefore, that they sliould sit close to each other: there 
l.<* no support for the back ; the gentleman, therefore, 
cannot do otherwise than form one for his companion 
by placing Ids arm round her waist; and sliould ho also 
grasp one of her hands, the circumstance may bo attri¬ 
buted to his anxiety to save her from tho slightest dan¬ 
ger of a fall. There, then, they sit, side by side, think¬ 
ing of course of nothing Imt tlio prospect; and there wo 
must be contented to leave them, merely observing, that 
there are many worse situations in the world, than that 
of sharing with an amialile and virtuous woman the top 
of a stile. 

But there are other uses to which the stile is applied. 
Some unfortunate invalid totters out for a walk, accom¬ 
panied by his anxious wife. When he has walked some 
little distance, his strength begins to fail, and he be¬ 
comes anxious to return. “Try, my dear,” says the 
wife, encouragingly, " tty to walk at least to the stile, 
and there you will be able to rest.” The sufferer does , 
so, and fmda in the friendly stile a pleasant resting 
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pJaoe, vhenoe he U able to retain, refreshed and ani- 
mated, to his home. 

And then, how usefal is the stile to the poet or the 
philosopher I Our ancestors, with a due regard for the 
interests of others, hare often placed the stiles on spots 
which command beantifhl prospects. Here, then, docs the 
poet often sit and indulge in those delightfol reveries 
which seem like a foretaste of Heaven—here docs some 
" mute, inglorious Milton” frame those fantastical crea¬ 
tions which are to die away unknown to the world—and 
here the more fortunate votaries of the muse sliape those 
glittering conceptions which arc afterwards enshrined 
for immortality in an “ Excursion” or a “ Task.” And 
here, too, the Christian momlist may have paused to 
gather some illustration to add point to his expositions 
of sacred truth. 

It must bo confessed, however, tluat there are some 
inconveniences attached to the stile. In rainy weather, 
for instance, it gets slippery: you mount with confi¬ 
dence, but your descent is disastrous: and a bruised 
ancle is sometimes the result. Another annoyance is, 
when you are passing through the fields in haste, to 
discover a lurge party making their way to the stile in 
an opposite direction. You hurry towards it in the 
hope of reaching it first: you are just too late ; and have 
the satisfaction of standing still, looking like a sim¬ 
pleton, while one after another of your rivals proceeds 
slowly to ascend and descend ; each one, as he or she 
Steps down before you, casting on you a compassionate 
glance, and seeming to say, “ Have patience; it will be 
your turn by-aud-by; there are only a dozen of us!” 

It is with a pleasing melancholy that wo gaze on the 
worn and worm-eaten top of the stile, and think of those 
who, in succession, have pressed it. There have the 
children from time immemorial gathered to play, choos¬ 
ing, with the usual perversity of childhood, ihe very 
spot where they are most in the wny; there has siit the 
ap;ed, musing on the past with the calm of gratified de¬ 
sire, or perhaps, envying the robust strength of those 
whom he secs labouring in the field; there has sat the 
sentimentalist whom uncongenial society has driven to 
solitude, and who finds in the trees and the birds a more 
cheerful companionship than that f)f unsympathising 
man; and thither, perhaps, has the wanderer rctunied 
after many years of toil and sorrow in other lands, to 
retrace the haunts of his childhood, and to weep bitter 
tears over the well-remembered spot which he once en¬ 
joyed In the society of tho.so at length e.stranged from 
him or dead. Yea; across the stile may they all have 
passed; and now beneath yonder grassy hillocks, "after 
life’s fitfiil fever, they sleep wellwhile, perhaps, seated 
OH the spot which they once occupied, the care-worn 
man looks towards their graves, and sighs for the day 
when he may be permitted to share in the repose which 
he trusts they are now enjoying ; or the ambitious en¬ 
thusiast, slirinking from the oblivion in which they 
seem to bo enwrapped, pants to win for himself an im¬ 
mortality even on earth, by leaving behind him some¬ 
thing which may benefit his fellows, and winch the 
world shall "not willingly let die.” 

M. N. 


PRANK FATRLEGH; 
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• SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 

CHAP. II. 

Amokost the minor phenomena which are hourly 
occurring in the details of every-day life, although we 
are seldom sufficiently close observers to perceive them, 
there Is none more remarkable than the change wrought 
in 6nr feel ings and ideas by a goo<l night's rest; and never 
was this change more strikingly exemplified than on the 
present occasion. I had fallen asleep in the act of per¬ 
forming the character of chief-mourner at my own 
ftmeral, and 1 awoke in the highest possible health and 


spirits, with a strong determination never to "say die” 
under any conceivable aspect affoirs might assome, 
"What in the world,” said I to myself, as I sprang out 
of bed and began to dress,—“what in the world was 
there for me to make myself so miserable about last 
night 1 Suppose Cumberland and Lawless should laugh 
at, and tease me a little at first, wliat does it signify 1 
I must take it in good part as long as 1 con, and if that, 
does not do, I must speak seriously to them,—^tell them 
they really annoy me, and make mo-uncomfortable, and 
then, of course, they will leave otF. As to Coleman, I 

am certain-WcU, it's very odd !”—'This last remark 

was elicited by the fact, that a search I had been 
making for some minutes, in every place possible and 
impossible, for that indispensable article of male attire, 
my trowsers, had proved wholly ineffectual, although I 
hsid a distinct recollection of having placed them care¬ 
fully on a chair by my bedside, the previous night. 
There, however, they certainly were not now, nor, as far 
as 1 could discover, any where else in the room. Under 
these circumstances ringing the bell for Thomas seemed 
advisable, as it occurred to me that he had probald,y 
abstracted the missing garment for the purpose of 
brushing. In a few moments he answered the sum¬ 
mons, and, uith a face bright from the combined efifect.s 
of a light heart and a severe application of yellow soap, 
inquired, " if I had rung for my shaving-water! ” 
"Why, no—I do not—that is, it was not—1 seldom 
shave of a morning; for tl»e fact is, 1 liavc no beard to 
shave as yet.” “ Oli, sir, that’s no reason; tliere’s Mr. 
Coleman’s not got the leastest westige of a hair upon his 
chin, and he’s been mowing away with the greatest of 
perseweraiiee for the last six months, and sends his 
rashicr to be ground every three weeks, rogilar, in order 
to get a beard — but what can I do for yon, sir !” 
" Why,” replied 1, trying to look grave, "it’s very odd, 
lint I have lost—tliat is, I can’t find—^my trowsers any¬ 
where. I put them on this chair last night, I know.” 
" Umph 1 that's sing'iar, too; I was just a comiug iiji 
stairs to brush ’em for yon; you did not hear any bod.v 
come into your room, after you went to bed, did you, 
sir !” “ No : Imt then I w-as so tired, I slept as sound 
as a top.” “Ah! I shouldn't much wonder if Mr. 
Coleman knew something about ’em : perliaps you had 
better pul on another pair, and if I can find ’em. I'll 
bring ’em back after breakfast.” This was very good 
advice, and therefore, of course, impossible to follow; 
for, on examiniug my trunk, lo and behold I dre.ss 
pantaloons, white ducks, “et hoc gcuus omne,” had 
totally disappeared, and I seemed to stand a very good 
chance of making my first appearance at my tutor’s 
breakfast table, in an extemporary “kilt,”improvised for 
the occasion, out of two towels and a checked neekclotli. 
In this extremity Thomas, as a last resource, knocked at 
Coleman’s door, informing him, tliat I should be glad 
to speak to him,—a proceeding speedily followed l>y 
the appearance of that gentleman in propria, person.^. 

" Good morning, Pairlegli! hope you slept well, i ou are 
looking cold ; Imd not you better get some clothes on! 
Mildman will be down in a minute, and there will bo 
a pretty row if we are not all there ; he’s precious 
.particular, I can tell you.” “ That is exactly what I 
want to do,” replied I, " but the fact is, somebody ha.s 
taken away all my trowsers in the night.” "BIcm me I 
you don’t say so? another case of pilfering! this is get¬ 
ting serious: I will call Lawless. — I say. Lawless!” 

“ Now> what's the row ?” was Hie reply, “ have the French 
landed 1 or is the kitchen chimney on lire 1 What do I 
see? Fairlcgh, lightly,and elegantly attired in nothing 
but his shirt, and Thomas standing like Niobe, the pic¬ 
ture of woe,—here’s a sight for a father !” " Why • U- ® 
a bad job,” saidColenujh; "here's another case of pilfer¬ 
ing : Fairlegh has had all bis trowsers stolen in the 
night.” “ "You don't say so !” rejoined Lawless: "w-hat 
is to bo done ? It must bo stopped somehow: wo had 
better tell him what we kno^ about it. Thomas, leave 
the room." Thomas obeyed, giving me a. look of great 
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iutoHigenoe ae he vent, ahd Lawless eoatinned, "lam 
afraid you will hardly believe us,—it is really a most 
unheard-of thing,—but we have lately missed a great 
many of our clothes, and we have every reason to sns- 
pect, (I declare I can scarcely bear to mention it,) that 
Mildman takes them himself, fancying, of course, that 
being placed by his position so entirely above suspicion, 
he may do it with impunity. We have suspectM this 
for some time, and lately one or two circumstances,—old 
clothcsmen having been seen leaving his study, a pawn¬ 
ticket falling out of his waistcoat pocket one day as he 
was going out of onr parlour, &c.,—have put the matter 
beyond a doubt; but he has never gone to such an ex¬ 
tent as this before. Mind you do not mention a word 
of this to Thomas, for, bad as M ildman is, one would not 
wish to show him up before his own servant.” " Good 
gracious! ” cried I, “ I had no idea such things ever 
could take place, and he a clorprman, too !—dreadful! 
but what in the world am 1 to do 11 have not got a pair 
of trowsers to pat on. Oh I if he would but have taken 
any thing else, even my watch, instead, I shoukl not have 
minded—^what shall I doi”' “Why really,” replied 
Coleman, “it is not so easy to advise: you can’t go 
dosTi as you are, that’s certain. Suppose you were to 
STap yourself up in a blanket, and go and tell him you 
have found him out, and that you will call a policeman 
if he does not give-you your clothes at once; have it 
out with him fairly and check the thing efibctually 
once for all—eh 1” “ No, that won’t do,” said Lawless, 
“ 1 should say, sit down quietly, (how cold you must be !) 
and write him a civil note, saying, that you had reason 
lo believe he had borrowed your trowsers, (that’s the 
way I should put it,) and that you would Itc very much 
gratified by his senaing you a pair to wear to-day; and 
then you can stick in something about your being always 
accustomed to live with people who were particular 
about dress, and that you arc sorry yon are obliged 
to trouble him about such a trifle; in fact, do a bit 
of the respectful, and then pull up short with ‘ obedient 
pupil,’ &c.” “ Aye, that’s the way to do it,” said Cole¬ 
man, “in the shop-fellow’s style, you know,—much 
obliged for post favours, and hope for a continuance of 
the .same,— more than f/ou do, though, Pairlegh, I shouhl 
fancy, but there goes the bell—I am oft)” and away he 
scudded, followed by Lawless humming,— 

“ Brian O’Lynn IiihI no breeches to wear, 

So he took an old catskiii and made him a pair.” 

Here was a pretty state of things: the breakfast bell had 
rung, and 1, who considered being too late a crime of 
the first magnitude, was unable even to begin dressing, 
from the melancholy fact that every pair of trowsers 1 
had in the world had disappeared ; while, to complete 
my misery, 1 was led to believe the delinquent who had 
abstracted them was no less a person than the tutor, 
whom I had come fully prepared to regard with feelings 
of the utmost respect and veneration. 

However, in such a situation, thinking over ray 
miseries was worse than useless; gomelhing must be 
done at once,—but wbat 1 Write the note, as IjewIcss had 
advised 1 No, it was no good thinking of that; 1 felt I 
cottWnotdo it. “ Ah ! a bright idea!—I’ll try it.” So, 
suiting the action to the word, I rang thp bell, and then, 
jumping into bed, muilled myself up in the Imd-clothcs. 

“Well, sir, have you found them?” asked Thomas, 
entering. “ No, Thomas,” replied I dolefully, " nor ever 
shall, I fear; but will yon go to Dr. Mildman, and tell 
mm, with my respects, that I cannot get up to break- 
last this morning, and, if he asks what is tho matter 
with me, say that I am prevented from coming down by 
«evet^ cold. I am sure tWt is true enough," added 
1, shiTCring. “Well, sit, I wiU, if you wish it; hut I 
non t exactly see the good of it; you must get up some¬ 
time or other.” “I don’t know;" replied I gloomily, 
wo shall see; only do vou take mv messacre.” And he 
le room, muttering as he did so. 
Well, I «aiii this a great deal too bad, and I’ll tell 


master of it myself, if nobody else won't." “Tell master 
of it himself! ’’—he also suspects {then. Thi^ 
crushed my last faint hope that, idler all, it might turn 
out to be only a trick of the pnpils; and, overpowered ^ 
the utter vilencss and depravity of him who was sot in 
authority over me, I buried my face in the pillow, feeling 
a strong inclination to renew the lamentations of the 
preceding night. Not many minutes had elapsed, when 
the sound of a heavy footstep slowly asftending the staiw 
attracted my attention. 1 raised my head, and l>eltel4 
the benevolent countenance (for even then it certainly 
did wear a benevolent expression) of my wicked tutor, 
regarding me with a mingled look of scrutiny and pity. 
“Why, Pairlegh, U'hat’s all thist—Thomas fells me j[on 
are not aide to come down to breakfast; you are not ill, 
I hope?" “No, sir,” replied I, “I don’t think I am 
very ill, but I can't come down te breakfast.” “Not 
ill, and yet you can't come down to breakfast! what in 
the world prevents you ?” “ Perhaps,” said I,- (for I was 
liecoming angry at what I considered his unparalleled 
effrontery, and thouglit 1 would give him a hint tliat he 
could not deceive me so easily ns he seemed to expect,) 
“ Perhaps you can tell that better than 1 can.” —" I, my 
boy !— 1 am afraid not; ray pretensions to the title of 
doctor are based on divinity, not physic :—however, put 
out your tongue—lliat's right enough; lot mo feel your 
liand—a little cold or so, but uotbiug to signify; did 
you ever have this sort of sci/.uro liappen at home?’’ 
\Voll, this was adding insult to injury with aveiigeancat 
not content with stealing my clothes himself, but 
aetiialiy asking me whctlier such things did not happen 
at home ! The wretch ! thought 1; does he suppose Wat 
every body is ns wicked as himself? “No,”answered 1, 
my voice trembling with the anger I was scarcely able to 
repress; “ no, sir, such a thing never could happen in 
my dear father’s liouse.” “ There, don’t agitato your¬ 
self; you seem excited: perhaps yon had better lie in 
1/cd a little longer; I will sendj'puup something warm, 
and after that you may feel more inclined to got up,” 
said ho kindly, adding to himself us ho left the room, 
“ Very strange boy,—I can't make him out at all.” 

The door closed, and 1 was once more alone. “Is he 
guilty, or not guilty ?” thought I; “ if he really has taken 
the clothes, he is the most aocoinplished hypocrite 
1 ever hcanl of; yet he m tut Itave done so, every thlaif 
combines to prove it—Thomas's speech—naj', even hi* 
own oft'er of sisnding mo “ soiiictliing warm;" something 
wann, indeed ! what do 1 want with any thing worm, 
except my irow.sei's ?” No! the f:u:t was beyond dispute.; 
they were gone, and he had stolen them, whilst 1, un¬ 
happy youth, was entirely in his power, and had not 
therefore, a chance of redress. “Jhit 1 will not bear 
it,” cried 1, “I'll write to my father,—I’ll run away,— 
I'll—” “ 11 urra !” shouted Thomas, rushing into tlie room 
w'ith his arm full of clothes, “here they are, sir I I have 
found the whole kit of them at last.” “Where?”ex¬ 
claimed I eagerly. “ Where ? why, in such a queer place !" 
replied he, “ stulfed up the chimney, in master’s study; 
hut I’ve given tlicm a good brushing, and they are 
none the worse for it, except them blessed'white duck*; 
they arc a'lnost black ducks now, though they will wash, 
so that don’t signify none. ” “ Up tlie chimney, in mas¬ 
ter’s study!” here was at last proof positive; my clothes 
liad hcca actually found in his possession—oh, tho 
wickedness of this world! “ But how did you ever 
find them?” asked I. “Why! I happened to go in 
to fetch something, and 1 see'd a little bit of the leg 
of one of them hanging down the chimney, so I guessed 
itow it all was, directly. 1 think I know how lAey 
got there, too, they did not walk there by themselves, 1 
should say.” “I wish they had,” muttered I. “I 
thought somebody was up too early this morning to 
be about any good,” continued he; “ he is never out 
of bed till the last moment, without there's some mis¬ 
chief in the wind.” This was pretty plain speaking, how¬ 
ever. Thomas was clearly as well aware of his master's 
nefarious practices as the pupils tbemselv^, and Law- 
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lesB^s amiable desire to concoal Dr. Mildman’s sins from 
Ikia servant’s knowledge was no longer of any avail. 
I hastened, therefore, (the only reason for silence being 
thus removed,) to relieve my mind from the burden 
of jnst indignation which was oppressing it. “ And can 
you, Thomas,” exclaimed I, with flashing eyes, “ remain 
the servant of a man who dares thus to outrage every 
law, hiunan and divine ? one who, having taken upon 
himself the sacred office of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and so made it his especial duty to set a 
good exam^e to all around him, can take advantage of 
the situation in which he is placed in regard to his 
pupils, and actually demean himself by purloining the 
clothes of the young men (I felt five and twenty at the 
very least at that moment) committed to his charge ?— 
why I my father”—what I imagined my father would 
have said or done under these circumstances, was fated 
to remain a mysterj', as my eloquence was brought to a 
sadden conclusion by my consternation at a series of 
remarkable phenomena, which had been developing 
themselves d^uring my harangue in the countenance 
of Thomas, terminating abruptly in what appeared to 
me a fit of most unmitigated insanity. A look of 
extreme astonishment, which he had assumed at the 
beginning of my speech, had given place to an expres¬ 
sion of mingled surprise and anger as I continued; 
which again in its turn had yielded to n grin of in¬ 
tense amusement, growing every moment broader and 
htpader, accompanied by rubbing together his hands, 
and a spasmodic twitching of his whole person; and, as 
I mentioned his master’s purloining my trowsers, he 
suddenly sprang up from the floor nearly a yard high, 
and commenced an extempore pcM seid of a Jim Crow 
charjwter, which he continued with unabated vigour 
during several minutes. This “ Mazourka iVerMase,” 
or whatever a ballet-master would have called it, having 
at length, to my great joy, concluded, the performer of 
it sank eitiiausted into a chair, and regarding me with a 
face still somewhat the worse for his late violent exer- 
tion% favoured me with the following geographical 
remark" Well, 1 never did believe in the existence 
of sich a place as Greenland before, but there’s no 
where else as you could have come from, sir, I am 
certain.” “ Eh ! why ! what’s the matter with you ! have 
I done any thing particularly ‘ green,’ as you call it ! 
what are you talking about]” said I, not feeling exactly 
pleased at the reception my virtuous indignation had 
met with. “ Oh ! don’t be angrj', sir; I am sure 1 did 
not mean to offend yon; but really I could not help 
it, when I heard you say about masters having stole 
your things. Oh lor!” he added, holding his sides 
with both hands, “ how my sides do ache, surc-ly!” 
"Do you, consider that any laughing matter]” said I, 
still in the dark. “ Oh t don’t sir, don’t say it again, 
or you will be the death of me,” replied Thomas, strug- 

a against a relapse, “ why! bless your innocence, what 
ever make you think master would take your 
clothes]” " Make me think ] why! Lawless told me 
so,” answered I, " and he also said, it was not the first 
time such a thing had occurred either.” " You’ll have 
enough to do, sir, if you believe all the young gentle¬ 
men tell you ; why! master would os soon think of flying, 
as of stealing anything. It was Mr. (Joleman as put 
them up the chimney; he's always a playing some trick 
fi>r everlasting.” A pause ensued, during which the 
Vrhole affitir in its true bearings became for the first 
.;^e clear to my mind’s eye; the result of my eogita- 
Hons may be gathered from the following remark, 
whMt escaped me as it were involuntarily ,—“ What a 
confoundeclass I have made of myself, to he sure /” 
Should any of my readers be rude enough to agree 
with me in this particular, let them reflect for a mo¬ 
ment on the peculiar position in which I was placed. 
Having lived !^m childhood in a quiet country par¬ 
sonage, with my father and mother, and a sister younger 
than myself, as my sole companions, “mystification,” 
that is, telling falsehoods by way of a joke, was a per¬ 


fectly novel idea to me, and, when that joke involved 
such serious eonsequeuces as offending the tutor under 
whose care wo were placed, I (wholly ignorant of the 
impudence and recklessness of public school boys) con¬ 
sidered such a solution of the mystery inconceivable. 
Moreover, every thing around me was so strange, and so 
entirely different to the habits of life in which I had 
been hitherto brought up, that for the time my mind 
was completely bewildered. I appeared to have lost my. 
powers of judgment, and to have relapsed, as far as 
intellect was concerned, into childhood again. My 
readers must excuse this digression, but it appeared 
to me necessary to explain how it was possible for a lad 
of fifteen to have been made the victim of such a pal¬ 
pably absurd deception, without its involving the neces¬ 
sity of his not being “ so sharp as he should be.” 

The promised “something warm” made its appear¬ 
ance ere long, in the shape of tea and toast, which, 
despite my alarming seizure, I demolished with ^eat 
gusto in bed, (for I did not dare to get up,) feeling, 
from the fact of my having obtained it under felse 
pretences, very like a culprit all the while. Having 
linishcd my breakfast, and allowed sufficient time to 
elapse for my recovery, I got up, and, selecting a pair of 
trowsers which appeared to have sufl’ered less from 
their sojourn in the chimney than tlie others, dressed 
myself, and soon after cloven o’clock made my appear¬ 
ance in the pupil’s room, where I found Dr. Mildman 
seated at his desk, and the pupils apparently very hard 
at work. “ How do you find yourself now yon arc up, 
Fairlegh]” inquired my tutor kindly. “Quite well, 
sir, thank you,” I replied, feeling like an impostor. 
“Quite recovered]” continued he, “Every thing—en¬ 
tirely, I mean,” stammered 1, thinking of my trowsers. 
" That’s well, and now let us see what kind of a Latin 
and Greek lining you have got to your head.” ,So 
saying, he pointed to a seat by his side, and com¬ 
menced what 1 considered a very formidable exami¬ 
nation, with the view of eliciting the extent of my 
acquaintance with the tvriters of Antiquity, which 
proved to be extremely select. When he had thoroughly 
satisfied (or dissatisfied) himself upon this point, he 
recommended Horace and Xenophon to my particular 
notice, adding, that Coleman was also directing his 
attention to the sayings and doings of the same honour¬ 
able and learned gentlemen,—and that, therefore, we 
wore to work together. He then explained to me certain 
rules and regulations of his establishment, to which 
he added a few moral remarks, conveying the informa¬ 
tion, that, if I always did exactly what he conaidcred 
right, and scrupulously avoided every thing he deemed 
wrong, I might relieve my mind from all fears of his 
displeasure, which was, to say the least, satisfactory, if 
not particularly original- Exactly as the clock struck 
one, Ur. Mildman left the room, (the morning’s “study,” 
as it was called, ending at that hour,) leaving us our own 
masters till five, at which time we dined. Lost any 
kind reader should fancy we were starved, let me add, 
that at half-past one a substantial luncheon was pro¬ 
vided, of which we might partake or not as wo pleased. 
As well as I remember, we generally di<J incline towards 
the demolition of the viands, unless “metal more 
attractive” awaited us elsewhere—but I am digressing- 

"Pray, Fairlegh; what did you nieOn by not coming 
down till eleven o’clock]” asked Cumberland, in an 
angry tone. “ Did its mamma say it was always to have 
its breakfast, in bod, a dear ]” sneered Lawless. “ When 
she fastened that pretty square collar round its neck,” 
chimed in Coleinan. “Just like a great gal,” added 
Mullins. "Mildman was exceedingly angry about it, 

I can teU you,” continued Cumbenand, “and desired 
mo to speak seriously to yon on the subject; such 
abominable idleness is not to be tolerated," “It was 
not Idleness," answered I, warmly; "you all know, ^ry 
well, why I could not come down, and I don’t think it 
was at all right or kind of you to play me such a trick. 
"Eh,—now don't say that,—you will hurt my feelings; 
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I decUu*e it is quito affecting," said Coleman, viping liis 
eyee with Mullins’s handkerchief, of which he had just 
jdcked his pocket. " I’d have given five pounds to 
tove seen old Sam's phiz, when ho was trying to make 
out what ailed young stupid here, whether he was really 
ill, or only shamming." said Lawless j" depend upon it, 
he thin^ it was all pretence, and he can’t bear any 
ihing of that sort ; that was why he began spinning him 
that long yam about 'meriting his approbation by 
upright and straightforward conduct,’ this morning. I 
saw what the old boy was aiming at in a minute; there’s 
nothing puts him out so much as being deceived.” 
“ Won’t he set him all the hard lines to construe] that’s 
all,” said Mullins. "It will be ‘hard lines’ upon him 
if he does,” observed Coleman. " Hold your tongue, 
Freddy ! your puns are enough to make one ill,” said 
Cumberland. " Well, 1 don’t know whether you are 
going to stand here all day, baiting young pinafore, 
Cumberland 1” interrupted Lawless; "I’m not, for I've 
got a horse waiting for me down at Snaifics's, and I am 
going to ride over to llookley; there's a pigeon-match 
coming off to-day between Clayton, of the lancers—(he 
was just above mo at Eton,—^you know,) and Tom Hor¬ 
ton, who won the great match at Finchley, and I liave 
backed Clayton pretty heavily,—shall you come!” 
“No,* replied Cumberland; " no, I am going down to 

P-Street.” “ As usual, the board of green cloth, eh 1 

you will go there once too often, if you don’t mind, 
old fellow.” "That’s my look out,” replied Cumber¬ 
land and away they went to their different pursuits, 
each, as he left the room, making me a very low obei¬ 
sance ; and Coleman taking the trouble to open the 
door again after he liad gone out, to beg, "that if 
1 were going to write to my mother, I would toll her, 
with his love, that she need not make herself in the least 
uneasy, as he had quit^ got over his last little attack.” 
In a few minutes they li^ all quitted the house, and I 
remained the sole tenant of the pupils’ room. 

Many a long year has passed over my head since tlic 
day I am now describing, and each .(though ifly life has 
been on the whole as free from care as that of most 
of the sons of Adam) has brought with it some portion 
of sorrow or suffering, to temper the happiness I have 
enjoyed, and teach me the much required lesson, that, 
“liere we have no abiding place.” I have lived to see 
bright hopes fade, high and no1)lc aspirations fall to the 
ground, checked by the sordid policy of worldly men, 
and the proud hearts which gave them birth become 
gradually debased to the level of those around them, 
or break in the unequal struggle,—and these things 
have pained me. I have beheld those dear to ,me 
stretched upon the bed of sickness, and taken from me 
by the icy liand of death, and have deemed, as the grave 
Closed over them, that my happiness, as far as this 
world was concerned, was buried with them. I have 
known (and this was grief indeed) those loved with all the 
warm and trustful confidence of youth, prove false and 
unworthy of such deep affection, and have wished, in tlie 
bitterness of my soul, that the pit had shut her mouth 
upon mo also, so that I had died with my faith in them 
unshaken. Still, although such sorrows os these may 
have produced a more deep and lasting effect upon me, 
I do not remember ever to have felt more thoroughly 
desolate than upon the present occasion. The last scene, 
though trifling in itself, had made a great impression 
upon me, &om the fact, that it proved, as I considered, 
the animus of the pupils towards me. " Every man’s 
hand was against me.” Even the oaf Mullins might insult 
me with impunity; secure that, in so doing, if in nothing 
would be supported by the rest. Then 1 had 
offended niy tutor, all my predilections in whose favour 
had returned with double force, since I had satisfied 
myself that he was not addicted to the commission 
of petty larceny; offended him by allowing him to sup- 
Mse that I had practised a mean deception upon him. 
Moreover it was impossible to explain my conduct to 
him without showing up Coleman, an extreme measure 


for which I was by no m^ns prepared. Besides, every 
one would think, if I were to do so, that I was actuated 
by a paltry spirit of malloe, and that would have been 
worse to bear than any thing; No—turn my gaze 
to whichever side I would, the horizon seemed alike 
clouded; thqje was no comfort for me any where. 1 
Iwked at my watch—two o'clock ! Three long hours to 
dinner time, in which I might do what I liked. VHuU / 
liked! there was mockery in the very 'sonnd. What 
was there for me to del go out and see moj« new fhees 
looking coldly on me, and wander op and down in 
strange places alone, amidst a crowd! No t I had not 
the heart to do that. Sit down, and write home, and by 
telling them how miserable I was, render them unhappy 
too! that was worst of all. At length 1 found a book, 
and began reading as it were mechanically, but so little 
was I able to fix my attention, that had I been ques¬ 
tioned at the end of the time as to the subject of the 
work I had been perusing, 1 should have been utterly at 
a loss for an answer. 1 had fairly given it up as hope¬ 
less, and closed the book, when I beard footsteps in 
the passage, followed by tlie sudden apparition of the 
over-smiling Mr. Frederick Coleman, who, closing the 
door after him, acco.sted mo as follows;—" What, 
Fairlegh, all in tlie downs, old fellow?‘never say die;’ 
come, bo jolly,—^look at me.” As ho said this, I in¬ 
voluntary raised my eyes to his features, and certainly, 
if ever there were a face formed for banishing blue dovlla 
by a glance, it was his. It was a round face, not re¬ 
markable for beauty of outline, inasmuch as it .fibro 
a sti-ong resemblance to that of the ^ntleman bn the 
blue China plates, in two pigtails and a petticoat, who 
appears to pass a mild ornithological and botanical 
existence in studying intently the two fishy-looking 
birds, and the cannon ball tree, which form the loading 
features of the landscape in his vicinity. With reg^ard 
to expression, however, Coleman had a decided advan¬ 
tage over the Chinese horticulturist, for, whereas the 
countenance of the latter gentleman expressed (if in¬ 
deed it could be said to express any thing) only moek 
astonishment, Coleman’s small black eyes danced and 
sparkled with such a spirit of mischief and devilry, 
while such a fund of merriment, and, as it now for the 
first time struck me, of good-nature also, lurked about 
the comers of his mouth, that it seemed impossible 
to look at him without feeling ttiat there was some- 
tliing contagious in his hilarity. " Why,'’tsald I, "every 
thing hero is so new to rac, so entirely different from 
all 1 have liech accustomed to before, and the unkind— 
that is, the odd way in whicli Lawless and the rest 
of you seem to behave to me, treating me as If you 
tlioiight I was either a fool or a baby,—it all seems 
so strange, that I confess I am not over happy.” “ Very 
odd if you wore, I think,” replied Coleman, "and it 
was a horrid shame of me to hide your trowsers, as 
1 did this morning. Oh ! how cold you did look, as 
you stood shivering up in tlie cold. I'm Sony for it 
now, but I’m such a cliap for a bit of fun, that, if a trick 
like that comes into my head, do it I most—oh! 1 
get into no end of scrapes that way. Why it was but 
the other day I put a piece of cobbler’s wax upon the 
seat of Mildman’s chair, and ruined his best Sunday- 
going sit-upons; he knew, too, who did it, I’m sure, for 
the next day ho gave me a double dose of Euclid, to 
take the nonsense out of mo, I suppose; he had better 
mind what he’s at, though; I havo got another dodgo 
ready for him if he does not take care; but I did not 
mean to annoy you, and yon behaved like a brick, too, 
in not saying any thing about it,—I am really very 
sorry.” “Never mind,” said I, “it's all right again now: 

I like a joke as well as any body when I know it’s 
only fun; the thing I am afraid of now Is, that Dr. 
Mildman may think I wanted to deceive him, by pre¬ 
tending to be ill, when I was not." " I dare say he nas 
got a pretty good notion how it is,” said Colenuui," biit 
we’ll get Thomos to tell him what I was up to, and that ® 
will set it all straight again.” " That wiU be very 
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kind, indeed,” replied I, “ bnt will not Dr. Mildman be 
angry with yoa about iti” “Not he,” said Coleman, 
" he aerer finds fanlt unless there’s real neoessity for it; 
he’s as good a fellow as ever lived, is old Sam, only he’s 
BO precious slow." “ I am glad you like hm, he seems 
BO very kind and good-natured,” said I, "just the sort 
of person one should wish one's tutor to be. But about 
Cumberland and Lawless; what kind of fellows are they 
when you eome to know them?” “Oh,you will like 
Lawless well enough when ho gets tired of bullying 
you,” replied Coleman, “though you need not stand so 
much of that as I was obliged to bear; you are a good 
head taller than I am,—let’s look at your arm; it 
would be all the better for a little more muscle, but 
that will soon improve. I’ll put on the gloves with 
you for an hour or so of a day.” “ Put on the gloves 1 ” 
repeated I, “ how do you mean ? what has that to do 
with Lawless?" “Oh you muftj don’t you understand? 
of coarse I mean the boxing-gloves; and when you 
know how to use your fists, if Lawless comes it too 
strong, slip into him.” “He must bully a good deal 
before I am driven to tliat,” replied 1, “ I never struck 
a blow in anger in my life.” “ You will see, before 
long,” rejoined Coloman, “ but at all events there’s no 
haim in learning to use your fists; a man should always 
be able to defend himself if he is attacked.” “ Yes, 
that’s very true,” observed I, “but you have not told me 
any thing of Cumberland—shall 1 ever like him, do you 
t|||^ r “Not if you are the sort of fellow I take you 
Id lie," replied ho;" there’s something about Cumberland 
not altogether right, I fancy; I’m not very straight- 
laced myself, particularly if there’s any fun in a thing, 
not so much so as I shoxild be, 1 suspect; bnt Cumber¬ 
land is too bad even for me; besides, there’s no fun in 
what he does, and then he’s such a humbug,—not 
straightforward and honest, you know. Lawless #ould 
not be half such a bully cither, if Cumberland did not 
set him on. But don’t you say a word about this to 
any one; Cumberland would be ready to murder me, or 
to get somebody else to do it for him—that’s more in 
his way.” “ Do not fear my repeating any thing told 
me in confidence,” replied 1, “but what do you mean 
when you say there's something wrong about Cumber¬ 
land?” “Do you know what Ijawless meant by the 
'board of green cloth’this rooming?” “No,—it piis- 
riod me.” "I will tell yon then,” replied Coleman, 
sinking his voice almost to a whisper,—“ the billiard 
table 1 “ After telling me this, Coleman, evidently 
fearing to commit liimself further with one of whom he 
knew BO little, turned the conversation, and, finding 
It still wanted more than an hour to dinner, proposed 
that we Should take a stroll along the shore together. 
In the course of our walk, I acquired the additional 
information that another pupil was expected in a few 
days,—the only son of Sir John Oakiands, a baronet of 
large fortune in Hertfordshire; and that an acquain¬ 
tance of Coleman's, who knew him, said he was a capital 
fellow, but very odd,—though in what the oddity con¬ 
sisted did not appear. Moreover, Coleman confirmed 
me in my preconceived idea, that Mullins’s genius lay 
at present chiefly in the eating, drinking, and sleeping 
line,—adding that, in his opinion, he bore a striking 
resemblance to thos# somewhat dissimilar articles,— 
a inuff and a spoon. In converse such as this the time 
slipped away, till we suddenly discovered that we had 
only a quarter of an hour left in which to walk back to 
Langdale Terrace,'and prepare for dinner; whereupon 
a imee began, in which my longer legs gave me so 
decided an advantage over Coleman, that he declared 
he would deliver me up to the tender mercies of the 
"Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 4nimal8,” 
for what he was pleased to call “ an aggravated case of 
over-ditving a private pupil.” 


THE GROAC’H OP THE ISLE OP LOE.‘ ' 

A Legend of the country of Lion. <2) 

Bvbev one who knows the land of the Church (Lanillis), 
knows also that it is one of the loveliest parishes in. the 
diocese of L6on. To say nothing of green crops and 
com, its orchards are famed from all time for apples 
sweeter tlian the honey of Sisun, and plum-tree.s, of 
which every blossom ripens into fruit. As for the 
marriageable maidens, they are all models of discretion 
and housewifery; at least so say their nearest relations, 
who of course know them best. 

In olden times, when miracles were as common in 
these parts as christenings and burials now, there dwelt 
in Lanillis a young man, called Mouam.Pogamni, and a 
damsel, whose name was Bellah Postik. They were 
akin, at some little distance, and their mothers had 
cradled them together in their infancy, as they do there 
with children that are destined, with God's blessing, to 
become man and wife.® 

They grew up together in love, as in age and stature; 
but every one that they had to care for them being 
dead, one after the other, and they left portionless, the 
two poor orphans were at last obliged to go into service. 
They ought indeed to have been happy, for they served 
the same master; but lovers are like the sea, that mur¬ 
murs ever. 

“ If we only had enough to buy a little cow and a 
lean pig,” said llouarn, “ I would take a bit of laud of 
our njaster, and then the good father should marry n.-", 
and wc would go and live together.” 

“ Yes, ” replie<l Bellah, with a deep sigh, “ but the 
times are so hard ! The cows and pigs were dearer 
than ever at Ploudalmeniean the last fair 1 Proyidence 
must surely have given up earing for the world !” 

“ I am afraid w’e shall have to wait a long time,” 
.said the young man, “ for I never get the last glass of 
the bottle when I drink with the rest of them.” 

“ Very long,” replied the maiden; “ for I never can 
hear the cjui^oo.” 

Day edittr day it was the same story; till at last 
Houarn was quite out of patience. So one morning 
he came to Bellah, as she was winnowing some corn in 
the thresliijig-floor, and told her how he Ijad made up 
his mind that he would set out on his travels to seek, 
his fortune. 

Ba<lly troubled w'as the poor girl at this resolve, and 
sho said all she could to dissuade him from it; but 
Hoimm, who was a determined young fellow, would iioi 
be withheld. 

“ The birds,” said he, “ fly hither and thither till 
they have found a field of corn, and the bees till they 
meet with flowers that may yield them honey; is it for 
man to be less reasonable than the winged creatures? 

I also will go forth on my quest; what 1 want is but 
the price of a little cow and a lean pig. If you love me, 
Bellah, you will no longer oppose a project which is to 
hasten our marriage.” 

Bellah could not but acknowledge that there was 
reason in his words; so with a sigh and a yearning 
heart she said,—“ Go, then, Houarn, with God’s bless¬ 
ing, if it must be so; 'nit first let me slmre with you 
my family relies.” 

(1) The name <iraiui'h, or Grac’h, ineans literally old uiomou, 
and was given to the Oruidetsei who had established themselves 
ill an island off the south-west coast of firitthny, called thence 
the isle of Oroac’h, by corruption Groais, of Groix. But the word 
gradually lost its original meaning of old woman, and came to 
signify B woman endowed with {uwer over the elements, and 
dwelling omoAgst the waves, as did the Island Druidesses; in fact, 
a sort of water fay, but of a malevolent nature, like all the Breton 
fairies. Such of our readers as are not acquainted with La Motte 
Fouqui's beautiful tale of Undine, may require tobe reminded that 
the sprites, sylphs, gnomes, and fairies, of, the popular mytliologies, 
are not necessarily, perhaps not e'vt^ generally, exempt IVcm 
mortality. 

(2) the head-note to the tale of Robin fiedbreesb In No. 7, 

p. 100. 

(8} ThiB custom exists throughout Cornouaiile. The children 
destined for each other ore lidd, fiom thehr birth, in the same 
cra^e. . ■ 
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She led him to her press, and took out a little bell, 
a knife, and a staff. 

“ There,” said she, " these are immemorial heir-looms 
of our family. This is the bell of St. Kolcdok. Its 
sound can be heard at any distance, however gimt, and 
will give immediate notice to the possessor’s friends 
should he be in any danger. The knife once belonged to 
St. Corentin, and its touch dissolves all spells, were 
they of the areh-tiend himself. Lastly, here is the staff 
of St. Vouga, which will lead its possessor whither¬ 
soever he may desire to go. 1 will give you tbo knife 
to defend j'ou from enchantments, and the little bell to 
let me know if you are in peril; the staff I will keep, 
that I may be able to join you should you need my 
presence.” 

Houam accepted with thanks his Bellah’s gifts, 
w'cpt awhile with her; as belongs to a parting, and set 
out towards the mountains. 

But it was then iust as it is now, and in all the vil¬ 
lages through which he passed, the traveller was beset 
by beggars, to whom any one with whole garments was 
a man of rank and fortune. 

“ By my faith,” thought he, “ this part of the country 
seems fitter for spending a fortune than for making 
one; 1 must go farther.” 

lie wont onwards therefore towards tlie west, till at 
last he anived at Pontaven, a pretty tow’n, built upon 
a river liordcrcd with poplars. 

There, as be sat at the inu-door, he overboard two 
carriers, w'ho, as they loaded their muie.s. w'cre talking 
together of the Groaifh of the Isle of Tiok. 

lloiiam inquired wdio or what that might be, and 
was told that it was the name of a fairy, who inhabited 
the lake in the largest of the fllCnaiis,' and who was 
said to be as rich as all the kings of the earth together. 
Many had been the IrcaSurc-seekers that had visited 
her island, Init not ever had one of them returned. 

The thought came suddenly into llouani's mind that 
iio loo would try the adventure. The iniilotMfs did all 
they could to dissuade hint. They were loud in 
their remonstrances, that they collected quite a crowd 
about him, crying out that it was downright iinchristiaii 
to let him run into destruction in that way, and tiie 
pcoidc would even have kept him hack by force. 1 louani 
ll'uiikcd them for the interest they manifested in his 
Welfare, and declared himself reiidy to give up his 
ilesign, if only they would make a collection amongst 
them which would enaVde him to buy a little cow and a 
lean ])ig: hut at this proposition the muleteers and all 
the others drew hack, simply repealing that he was an 
ol>stinate fellow, and that it was of no use talking 
to him. So Honarn repaired to the sea-shore, where 
he took a boat, and was carried to tlic Isle of Lok. 

He had no difficulty in finding the pond, which was 
in the centre of the island, its hanks fringed by sea 
plants with rose-coloured flowers. As he walked round, 
he saw lying at one end of it, sliadcd by a tuft of 
broom, a scargreen canoe, which floated on the unruffled 
waters. It w'as fashioned like a swan asleep, with its 
head under its wing. 

Houam, who had never seen anything like it before, 
drew nearer with curiosity, and, stepped into the boat 
fhat he might examine it thC'bettfer; but scarcely had 
ho set fool within it, tluin the swan seemed to awake, 
its head started from amongst the feathers, its wide 
feet spread themselves to the waters; and it swam 
rapidly from the honk. 

The young man gave a ciy of alarm, but the swan 
only made the moire swiftly for the middle of the lake; 
and just as Houarn had decided on throwing himself 
from his strange bark, and swimming for tne shore, 
the bird plunged dovi^wards, head foremost drawing 
him under water along yrith it. 

. G ) A cluster of Islets off the louthem coast of Brittany, near the 
ncaaiand of Penmare'h. The i^e skmhles literally Bmnmer-tani. 
one of them Is colled the islem Lok, or Lock, and contains a flsh 
pool, from which it seems to derivwits name. 


The unfortunate LConard, who could not cry out 
without gulping down the unsavoury water of the pool, 
was silent by necessity, and soon, arrived at the Groac'h’s 
dwelling. 

It was a palace of shells, far sui^assing in beauty all 
that can be imagined. It was entered by a flight of 
crystal steps, each stair of which, os the foot pressed It, 
gave forth a concert of aweetwounds, like the song of many 
birds. All around stretched gardens of immense extent, 
with forests of marine plants, and plots of green sea¬ 
weed, spangled with diamonds in the place of flowers. 

The Oroac’h was reclining in the entrance hall upon 
a couch of gold. Her ilrcss was of sea-green silk, 
exquisitely fine, and floating round her like the waves 
that wrapped her grotto. .Her black locks, intertwined 
with coral, descended to her feet, and the white and red 
of her brilliant complexion blended as in the polishml 
lining of some Indian shell. 

Da/.sled with a sight at once so fair and uiioxpoctod, 
Houarn stood still, but with a winning smile the 
Uroac'li rose, and came forward to meet him. So easy 
and flowing were her movements, that she seemed like 
a snowy billow heaving along the sea, as she advanced 
to greet tho young LConanl. 

“ Von arc welcome,” said she, lieckoning him with 
her hand to enter; “ there is always room here for all 
comers, especially for handsome young men." 

At this gracious reception Houarn somewhat re¬ 
covered himself, and euterwl tho hall. 

“ Who are you ? Whence come you 1 What seek 
you V’ continued the (Iroac’h. 

“ .My name is Houarn," replied tho Leonard; ” I come 
from Latiillis; and 1 am in quest of the wherewithal te 
buy a little cow and a lean pig.” 

“ Well, come in, Houarn,” said the fairy, “and dismiss 
all anxiety from your mind; you shall have every thing 
to make you happy." 

While this was passing slic had led him into a eiroular 
hall, the walls of wliieh were covered with pearls, where 
she set licforc him eight difl'ureiit kinds of wine, in eight 
goblets of chased silver. Houam made trial of all, and 
found all so much to his taste that he repeated his 
ilraught of each eight times, while ever as the cup left 
his lips, the Groac'h seemed still fairer tliau holoi'e. 

She ulcanwhiio encouraged him to ilrink, telling him 
he need he in no fear of ruining lior, for that the lake in 
the Isle of Lok coiiimimicatcd with the soa, anil that all 
the treasures swallowed up by shipwrecks were con¬ 
veyed thither by a magic current.. 

“ T do uut wonder," crieil Houarn, emholdeawl at 
once by the wine and the manuer of his hostess, that 
the people on shore speak so Icidly of you ; in fact, it 
just comes to this, that you are rich, and they are en¬ 
vious. For my part, I should he very well content witli 
Die half of your fort,une.” 

" It shall he yours if you will, Houam,” said the 
fairy. 

“ How can tiuit he ?” he asked. 

“ My hu.sl)and, the Korandou, is dead,” she imswered, 
“so that I am now a wiilow; if you like mo well 
enough, I will become your wife.” 

Houam quite lost his breath for very wonderment. 
For him to marry that heautifnl ^treature ! te dwell in 
that splendid palace I and to drink to his heart’s con¬ 
tent of the eight sorts of wine 1 True, he was engaged 
to Bcllah; hut men easily forget such promiscfv—indeed, 
for that they are just like .women. So he gallantly 
a.ssnred tho &ry that one so lovely must be irmistible, 
and that it would he his pride and joy to become her 
husband. 

Thereupon the Groac’h exclaimed that she wonid 
forthwith make ready the wedding least. Slie spread a 
table, which she covered with all the delicacies uiat the 
Lfionanl had ever heard of, Iiesidcs a great nmy 
unknown to him oven by name; and then proceeding 
to a little fish-pond at tho bottom of the ^trden, she 
began to call,--" Now, attorney! now, tuiller! now, 
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tailor! now, Mr. Dean !” And at each call up swam a 
fish, which she successively caught in a steel net. When 
the net was fitll, she carried it into the next room, and 
threw all the fish into a golden frying-pan. 

But it seemed to Houam as though there was 
a whispering of little voices amidst the hissing of the 
pan. 

“ What is that whispering in the frying-pan, Groac’h 1” 
he asked. 

“ It is the crackling of the wood,” said she, stirring 
the fire. 

An instant after the little voices again began to 
murmur. 

“What is that murmuring, Groac’h 1” asked the 
bridegroom. 

“ It is the butter in the frj’ing-pan,” she answered, 
giving the fish a toss. 

But soon the little voices cried yet louder. 

" What is that cry, Oroac’h!” said Houarn. 

“ It is the cricket in the hearth,” replied the fairy, 
and she began to sing, so that the Leonard could no 
longer hear anything but her voice. 

But he could not help thinking on whnt he had 
noticed: and thought brought fear, aud fear, of course, 
repentance. 

, “ Alas ! ” he cried, “ can it then be possible that 

I have so soon forgotten Beilah for this Groac’h, wlio is 
no doubt a child of Satan! With her for my wife, 1 
shall not even tlare to say my prayers at night, and shall 
be as sure to go to hell as an exciseman.” 

While he thus communed with himself, the fairy 
brought in the fried fish, and pressed him to cat, while 
she went to fetch him twelve new sorts of wine. 

Houarn sighed, took out liis knife, aud prepared to 
begin; but scarcely liad the spell-destroying blade 
touched the golden dish, than all the fish rose up in 
the form of little men, each one clad in the proper costume 
of his rank and occupation. There was a lawyer with his 
bands ; a tailor in blue stockings; a miller all white 
with flour; a reverend dean in full canonicals; and all 
dJ^'ing outat once, as tliey Swam in the molted butter,— 

“ Houam, save us, if thou wouldst thyself be saved!” 

■ ■ “ Holy Virgin ! what arc these little men singing out 
from amongst the melted butter T’ cried tlic Leonard, in 
bewilderment. 

“ We are Christians like thyself,” they answered. 
“We, too, came to seek our fortunes in the Isle of Lok; 
we, too, consented to marry the Groae'h; and the day 
after the wedding she did with us as she liad done with 
all our predecessors, of whom the fish pond in the 
garden is full.” 

“ What!’’ cried Houam, “a creature that looks so 
young already the widow of this multitude of fishes 1” 

“And thou wilt soon be in the same condition; 
subject thyself to be fried and eaten l)y some new 
comer.” 

Houarn gave a jump, as though he felt himself 
already in the golden frying-pan, and ran towards the 
' , door, thinking only how he might escape before the 
Groac’h should return. But she was already there, and 
had heard all; her not of steel was soon thrown over 
the Leonard, who found himself instantly transformed 
Into a frog, in which^guise the fairy carried him to the 
fish-pond, and threw him in, to keep her fomier hus¬ 
bands company.- 

A^ this moment the little bell, which Houam wore 
ronnd bis neck, tinkled of its own accord, and Bellah 
heard It aiiXanillis, where she was busy skimming the 
last night’s milk. 

The sound struck upon her heart like a funeral 
knell; and she cried aloud,—“ Houam is in danger !” 
And without a moment’s delay, without asking counsel 
of any as to what she should do, she ran and put on her 
< Bnnday clothes, her shoes and silver cross, and set out 
; from the fiirm with her magic staff. Arrived where 
four roads met, she set the stick upright in the ground, 
jntinnnring in a low voice,— 


List, thou crab-tree ataflrof mine 1 
By good St. Vongs hear me I 
O'er eSrtli and water, through air, ’tie thine 
Whither 1 will to bear me I * 

And lo I the stick became a bay nag, a right roadster 
of Bt. Thegonec, dressed, saddled, and bridled, with a 
rosette behind each ear, and a blue feather in front. 

Bellah mounted without the slightest hesitation, and 
the horse set forward; first at a walking pace, then he 
trotted, and at last galloped, and that so swiftly, that 
ditches, trees, houses, and steeples passed before the i 
young girl’s eyes like the arms of a spindle. But slie | 
complained not, feeling that each step brought her 
nearer to her dear Houam; nay, she rather urged on | 
her beast, saying,— I 

“ Less swift than the swallow is the horse, less swift j 
the swallow than the wind, the wind than the lightning; | 
but thou, my good steed, if thou lovest me, outstrip | 
them all in speed; for a part of my heart is suffering; i 
the better half of my own life is in danger.” | 

The horse understood her, and flew like a straw 
driven by the whirlwind, till he arrived in the counfry 
of ArhSs, at the foot of the rock called the Stag’s Leaix 
But thores he stood still, for never had horse foaled of 
mare scaled that precipice. Bellah, perceiving the 
cause of his stopping, renewed her incantation, saying— 

“ Once again, thou coiiracr mine, 

By gooil St. Vouga hear me! 

O’er cartli and wi-iter, through air, ’tia thine j 

Whither 1 will to bear me!” | 

She had hardly finished, when a pair of wings sprang ! 
from the sides of her horse, which now became a great i 
bird, and in tills shape flew away with her to the top 
of the rock. 

Strange indeed was the sight tliat here met her eyes. 
Upon a nest mode of potter’s clay and dry moss, squatted 
a little korandon,* all swarthy and wrinkled, wlio, on 
beholding Bellah, began to cry aloud,— 

“ Hurifit Hero is the pretty maiden come to 
save me r i 

“Save thee?” said Bellah. “ Who art thou, then, |! 
my little man?” jj 

“ I am Graimik, the husliand of the Groac’h of I he i. 
Isle of Lok. She it was that sent me here.” ;i 

" Blit whnt art thou doing in this nest?” 

“ I am sitting on six stone eggs, and I cannot be j 
free till they arc liatchetl.” 

Bellah could not keep herself from laughing right out. ij 
" Poor little dear ! ” said she; “ and how can 1 
deliver tliee ?” ! 

“ By saving'Honarn, who is in the Groac’h’s power.” ^ 
“ Ah, tell me liow 1 may do that!” cried the orithan ; 
girl, “ and not a moment will 1 lose in setting about my j 
part in the matter, though I should have to make the ji 
circuit of the four dioceses upon my bare knees.” 

“ Well, then, there are two things to be done,” said j 
the korandon. “ The first, to present thyself before the 
Groac’h as a young man; and the next, to take from I 
her the steel net which she carries at her girdle, and ; 
shut her up in it till the day of judgment.” 

“ And where shall I get a suit of clothes to fit me, 
Korandon, my darling 1” 

“ Thou shalt see, my pretty one.” 

With these words the little dwarf pulled out four j 
hairs from his foxy poll, and blew them to the winds, 
muttering something in an under tone, and lo! the 
four hairs became four tailors, of whom the first held in 
his hand a cabbage, the second a pair of scissors, the 
third, a needle, and the last a smoothing goose. All 
the four seated themselves cross-legged round the nest, 
and began to prepare a suit of clothes for Bellah. 

Gut of one cabbage-leaf they made a beautiful coat, 
laced at every Seam; of another they made a waistcoat; 
but it took two leaves for the trunk breeches, such as 
are worn in the country of ^6on; lastly, the heart ot 

(t) A dwaifiih sprite. 8se lUustrstion, p. 17.. | 
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the cabbage was shaped into a hat, and the stalk was 
converted into shoes. 

Thus equipped, Bellsh u’ould have passed anywhere 
for a handsome young gentleman, in green velvet lined 
with white satin. 

She thanked the korandon, who added some further 
instructions, and then her great bird flew away with 
her straight to the Isle of Lok. There she commanded 
him to resume the form of a crab-stick; and entering 
the swan-shaped boat arrived safely at the Groac'h’s 
palace. 

The fairy was quite taken at firet sight with the 
velvet clad young Ldonard. 

“ Well,” quoth she to herself, “ you are the 
the best looking young fellow that has ever come to see 
me; .and I do think I shall love you for three times 
three days,” 

And she began to make much of her guest, calling him 
her darling, and heart of hearts. She treated her with 
acollation, and Bellalifound upon tlie tabic St.Corontiu'H 
kuife, which had been loft there by Houarn. She took 
it up against the time of need, and followed the Groac’h 
into the garden. There the faiiy showed her^he gnvss- 
plots, flowered with diamonds, the fountains of per¬ 
fumed waters, and, above all, the fish-pond, wherein 
swam fishes of a thousand colours. 

With these last Bellah made to be especially taken, so 
that she must needs sit dowTiupon the edge oniic pond, 
the better to enjoy the sight of them. 

The Groac'h took advantage of her manifest delight 
to ask her if she would not like to spend all lier days 
in this lovely place. Bellah replied that she should 
like it of all things. 

“ Well, then, so you may, and from this very hour, 
if you are only ready at once to marry me,” proceeded 
the fairy. 

“ So 1 will,” replied Bellah: “ but j-ou must let me 
fetch up one of tliese beautiful fishes witli tho steel net 
that liangs at your girdle.” 

The Groac’h, nothing suspecting, and taking this 
request for a mere boyish freak, gave licr tho net, saying 
with a smile, “ Let us sec, fair fishormau, what you will 
catch.” 

“ Thcc, fiend !” cried Bellah, throwing tho net over 
the Groae’h's head. ” In the name of the Saviour of 
meu, accursed 8orceres.s, become in body even as thou 
art iu soul.” 

Theory uttered by the Groac’h died away in a stifled 
murmur, for the exorcism had alrcitdy taken clTcct; tlic 
Itcautiful water fay was now nothing more than the 
hideous queen of toadstools. 

In an instant Bellah drew to the net, and with all 
speed threw it into a well, upon which she laid a stone, 
sealed with the sign of tho cross, that it might remain 
closed till tho tombs shall be opened at the last day. 

She then hastened Imck to tho pond, but all the fish 
were ali-cady out of it, coming forth to meet her, like a 
tjrocession of many coloured monks, crying in their 
little hoarse voices, “ Behold our lord and master! 
who has delivered us from tho net of steel, and the 
golden frying-pan.” 

" And who will also restore you to your shape of 
Christians,” said Bellah, drawing forth the knife of 
ist. CorenUn. But as she was about to touch the first 
fish, she perceived close to hor a green frog, with the 
magic bell hung about his nock, and sobbing bitterly as 
ho knelt beforfl ^r, his two little paws pressed upon 
his tiny heart. %iaiiih Telt her bosom swell, and she 
excl;unicd,-^“l8 it thou, is it thou, my Houam, thou 
lord of my sorrow and my joy?” 

" It is 1/ answered the bofrogged youth. 

At a touch with the potent blade he recovered his 
proper form, and Bellah and he fell into each other’s 
^^s, the one eye weeping for the past, the other 
glistening with the present Joy. 

She then did the like for all tho Ashes, who were 
restored each of them to his pristine shape and condition. 


The work of disenchantment was liardly at an end, 
when up came tho littlo korandon from tho Stag’s Leap 
rock, drawn in his nest, as in a ohaiiot, by six great 
cockchafers, which liad just Iteon hatched from the six 
oggs of stone. 

“ Here I am, my pretty maiden,” cried ho to Bellah : 
“ the spell which hold me where you saw mo is broken, 
and I am come to thank you, for from a hen you have 
mado me a man again.” 

^ Ho thou conducted the lovers to the Groac'h’s oofFers, 
which were filled with, precious stones, of which ho 
begged them to take as many as they pleased. 

They both loaded their pockets, thoir girdles, their 
hats, and even their great trunk breeches; and when 
they had as much as they could possibly carry, Bollah 
commanded hor staff to become a winged chariot, of 
sufficient size to convey them to Lanillis, with all whom 
slio had delivered from the enchantment. 

The banns wore soon published, and Houam married 
his Bellah, as he had so long desired. But instead of a 
little cow and a lean pig, he bought all the laud in tho 
parisli, and put in as fanners tho people he had brought 
with him from the Isle of Lok. 


THE POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

JIay-D.w, coiitimli'd from ji. 14. 

In many parts of the country May-poles inay yet bp 
found. Tlio writer of these ])agC3 saw one eighty foot 
high, on the village green of West Dean, Wilts, in the 
summer of 1836; and another, in a neighbouring parish, 
at the same period. Prom an account of a festival, in 
St. James’s District, Enfield, 1811, we learn that “ thoro- 
was running in sacks, and running blindfold, jingling, 
racing, and (Umcing round the Muii-pok; whilo too 
band played old national airs that our forefathers lovod." 
“ In crossing the Trent,” says Washington Irving, in his 
interesting account of his visit to Newstead Abbey, 
“ one scorns to step back into old times; and iu the 
villages of Sherwood Forest we are in a block-letter 
region. Tho moss-grown cottages, the lowly mansions 
of groy-stonc, the (lotliic crosses at each cud of the 
villages, and the lull Maij-pole in the centre, transport 
us, in imagination, to foregone centuries. Every thing 
has a quaint and antiipiatcd air.” l.'pon this, Mr. Howitt 
observes:—“ There is certainly a May-polo standing in 
tlic village of Linhy, near Newstead, and there is one 
in the village of Faru.sfield, near Southwoll; but I have 
been endeavouring to recollect any others for twenty 
miles round, and caimot do it; and though garlands 
are generally hung on the.se poles on May-day, wreathed 
by the hands of some fair damsel, who has a lingering 
ailcction fur the olden times, and carried up by some 
adventurous lad, alas ! the dance beneath it, where is iti 
In the dalc.s of Derbyshire, May-poles are more frequent, 
but the dancing I never saw.” The late Dr. Parr was a 
patron of May-day festivities. Opposite his parsonage- 
house at Hatton, near Warwick, on the other side of uie 
road, stood tho parish May-polo, which, on tho annual 
festival, was dressed with gamnds, and surrounded by a 
numerous band of villagers. The JDoctor was " first of 
tlie throng,” and danced with his parishioners the gayest 
of tho gay. He kept the largo Crown of tho May-polo 
in tho c1o.sotbf his house, from wheneo it was producod 
every May-day, with fresh flowers and streamers, prepa¬ 
ratory to its elevation, and to the Doctar’s own appear¬ 
ance in the ring. Ho always spoke of this festivity os 
one wherein he joined with ^icculiar delight to himself, 
and advantage to his neighbours. 

*' A certain superstitious feeling,” says Mr. Chambers, 
“ attached to May-day. The dew of tliat morning was 
considered as a cosmetic of the highest efficacy; and 
women used to go abroad, before sunrise, to gather it. 
Maidens, also, threw it over tlicir shoulder, in order to 
propitiate Fate in allotting them a good hnsbancL In 
tho Morning Fod, May 2,1791, it was mentioned that. 
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yesterday, according to annual custom, a number of 
peiuons Trent into the fields, and bathed their faces with 
the dew on the^grass, under the idea that it would 
make tliem beautiful.” To this day, there is a resort of 
the fair sex, every May morning, to Arthur’s Seat, near 
Edinburgh, for the same purpose. Mr. Pepys makes 
this entry in bis Di^:—“ My wife away to Woolwich, 
in order to a little air, and to lie there to-night, and so 
to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner 
hath taught her is the only thing to wash her face with.” 
Seott, in his “ Discoveiy of Witchcraft,” observes,—“ To 
be delivered from witches, they hang in their entries 
(among other things) hay-thorn, otherwise white-thorn, 
gathered on Mayday.” Gay’s " Shepherd’s Week” 
describes another “ quaint” superstition connected with 
this festival. 

“ Last May-diiy fair, I searc.Iicd to find a snail, 

That might my secret lover’s name reveal. 

Upon a gooseberry-trash a snail I found, 

For always snails near sw'cetrst fruit nhouud. 

I seized the vennin; home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth tlie milk-wiiite embers spread. 

Slow crawled the snail, and if I right can spell, 

In the soft ashes marked a curious L. 

Oil! may this wondrous omen lucky prove, 

For L is found in Liibberkin and Ixive. 

With my sliarp ticel I three times mark the ground, 

And turn me tliricn around, around, around.” 

A description of the festive customs still, or within 
these few years, remaining on May-day, in different 
parts of the kingdom, would occupy a number of this 
Magazine; and, of eoursc, cannot, consequently, be given: 
yet our “ Year Book” would be very incomplete without 
a brief account of some of the principal of them. 
There was formerly a practice of making fools on this 
day, similar to that which obtains on the first of April 
The deluded were called May-Codings. At Lynn, in 
Norfolk, the May garlands are made of two hoops of 
the same size fixed transversely, and attached to a pole 
or staff, with the end through the centre, and parallel 
to the hoops; bunches of flowers, interspersed with 
evergreens, are tied round the hoops, from the interior 
of which festoons of blown birds’ eggs are usually sus¬ 
pended, and long strips of various coloured ribands are 
also pendant from the top. A doll, full dressed, of pro¬ 
portionate size, is seated in the centre, thus exlubiting 
an humble representation of Flora, surrounded by the 
“ fragrant emblems of her consecrated offerings.” These 
garlands are carried about the town in all directions, 
each with an attendant group of “ juveniles,” who blow, 
in deafening concert, the boms of bulls and cows. 
Each garland is subsequently dismounted from the staff, 
and suspended across a court or lane, where the amuse¬ 
ment of throwing balls over it, from one to another, 
generally terminates the day. Alay-gaiiands, with dolls, 
arc carried at Northampton by the neighbouring 
villagers. In Huntingdonshire, the children suspend a 
sort of crown of hoops, wreathed and ornamented 
with flowers, ribands, handkerchiefs, necklaces, silver 
spoons, &c., at a considerable height above the road, by 
a rope, extending from chimney to chimney of the 
cotti^cs, and attempt, as at Lynn, to fling their balls 
over it from side to side, singing, and begging halfpence 
from the passengers. A doll, or larger figure, “ some¬ 
times makes an appendage in some side nook.” The 
money collected is afterwards spent in a tea-drinking, 
with cakes, &c. At Cambridge, the children formerly 
had a similar “ manikin,” before which they set a table, 
having wine on it, and begged money, vrith the suppli¬ 
cation, “ Pray remember the poor May-lady.” As lately 
as last May-day, a May-pole was set up in a meadow 
behind the College walks, and the games were excellent. 
A Maid Marian figured among the dancers, who footed 
it merrily, till sunset, to the fiddle’s iovial sound. “ At 
Oxford,” says Aubrey, the boys do blow cows’ horns 
and hollow canes a 11 night; tmd <m May-day the young 
maids of every parish carry about garlands of flowers, 


which afterwards they hang up in their churches.” In 
this city, also, at the hour of five on May-day morning, 
the choristers of the College of 8t. Mary Magdalene assem¬ 
ble on the top of the chapel tower, and sing a Latin hymn, 
in lieu of a requiem, which, before the Reformation, 
was performed in the same place for the soul of Henry VH, 
A singular custom used to be annually observed on May- 
day by the boys of Frindsbury, and the neighbouring 
town of Stroud. They met on Rochestor bridge, where 
a skirmish ensued between them. “ This combat,” 
Brand remarks, “ probably derived its origin from a 
drubbing received by the monks of Rochester, in the 
reign of Edward 1.” At Homcastle, in Lincolnshire, 
the youths and maidens used to come marching up to 
the May-pole with wands wreathed with cowslips, M'hich 
they there struck together in wUd enthusiasm, and 
scattered the flowers in a shower around them. At 
Padstow, in Cornwall, they have, or had lately, the pro¬ 
cession of the hobby-horse. At Kitchen, in Hertford¬ 
shire, a large party of the town-people and neighbouring 
labourers pai^e the streets, soon after three o’clock 
in th^ morning, singing the “ Mayer’s Song.” They 
cany in 4heir hands large branches of May, and they 
aflRx one of these upon the doors of nearly every 
respectable house. Those of unpopular persons arc 
marked with a bough of elder and a bunch of nettles 
instead. Throughout the day, parties of these Mayers 
are seen, dancing and frolicking, in various parts of tlic 
town. “ The group that I saw to-day,” says one of Mr. 
Hone's correspondents, “was compo.scd as follows: 
First came two men with their faces blacked, one of 
them with a birch broom in his hand, and a largo arti¬ 
ficial hump on his back; thenther dressed as a woman, 
all in rags and tatters, with a large straw bonnet on, and 
cafrying a ladle; these arc called ‘ Mad Moll, and her 
husband.' Next came two men, one most fantastically 
dressed with ribands, and a great variety of gaudy- 
coloured ;^ndkerchiefs, tied round his aims, from the 
shoulder*^ the wrists, and doTvn his thighs and legs to 
the ankles; he carried a drawn sword in his hand; 
leaning on his arm was a youth, dressed as a fine lady, 
in white muslin, and profusely bedecked from top to iou 
with gay ribands; tuese were called the ‘ Lord and 
Lady’ of the company. After these followed si.v or 
seven couples more, attired mucli in the same style as 
the Lord and Ijody, only the men were without swords. 
When this group received a satisfactory contribiitiou at 
any bouse, the music struck up from a violin, clarionet, 
and fife, accompanied by the long drum, and they bcpii 
the merry dance.” While this continued, the principiil 
amusement to the populace was caused by the grimaces 
and clownish tricks of Mad Moll and her husband. 

“ When the circle of spectators became so contracted 
as to interrupt the dancers, then Mad Moll’s husband 
went to work with his broom, and swept the road dnsf 
all round the circle into the faces of the crowd; and 
when any pretended affronts were offered to his wife, he 
pursued the offenders, broom in hand; if he could not 
overtake thorn, whether they were males or females, he 
flung the brooin at them.” The song ontonod by these 
personages consists of seven religious verses, of great 
antiquity. It concludes as follows:— 

“ The life of man is but a span, 

It flonrishes like a flower; 

We are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 

And we are dead in an hour. 

“ The moon shines bright, and tEs.^rs giW » hg'd, 

A little before it is day; , ■; 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 

And send you a joyful May.” 

At Great Gandsden, CambridOTshire, “the ftmew 
young men-servants,” says Mr.Hdwitt, "go and cut 
hawthorn, singing what we call the Nighi Song. They 
leave a bough at each house, according to the numbot 
of young persons in it. On the evening of May-day, 
and the following evening, they go round to every 
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house where they left a bush, singing The May Sony. 
One has a handkerchief on a long wand for a flag, with 
which be keeps off the crowd. The rest have ribrads in 
their hats.” Hutchinson, In his History of Northum¬ 
berland, tells us, “ that a syllabub is prepared for the 
May-feast, which is taade Of warm milk from the cow, 
sweet cake, and wine; and a kind of divination is prac¬ 
tised, by fishing with a ladle for a weddmg ring, which 
is dropjted into it, for the purpose of prognosticating 
who shall be first married.” At Penzance, in Ireland, 
and in Wales, May dances and observances (to which, 
wo are sorry to say, we have only space tto allude,) are 
still practised. 

A[uy 8.—On this day, at Helstone, in Cornwall, is 
held what is called “ the Furry,”—a name supposed by 
Mr. Polwliele to have been derived from the old Cornish 
word for, a fair or jubilee. The morning is ushered in 
by the music of drums and kettle-s, and other ivccom- 
panimeuts of a song “ not very comprehensible." So 
•strict is the observance of this day as a general festival, 
that, should any person be found at work, he is instantly 
seized, .set astride on a pole, and hurried on men’s 
shoulders, amidst thousands of liuzzas, to t)ie"river, 
where he is sentenced to Ic-ap over a wide place, which 
he, of course, fails in accomplishing, and jumps into the 
water. A small contribution, however, towards the cx- 
])cuscs of the feast, saves him from this cooling. About 
nine o’clock, the mob gathers round the various scnii- 
iiaries, and demands a holiday for their youthful iii- 
iiiales, which retpicst is acceded to; a collection from 
lioiisc to Uonse is then commenced, towards the genonii 
fund. The “ young folks,” of both sexes, theninto 
the country, (fa<lc being mi old English word for yo.) 
and return at twelve, with flowers and oak l)ranclic.s in 
their hats and caps. On entering the town, they are 
joined by a baud of music, and dance, Iiand in band, 
through the stroclj!i, to tli? “Flora Tune.” in their jiro- 
gre.'is, they enter every house and garden tlicy please, 
without distinction ; all doors arc opened,, and, in fact, 
it is thought mucli of by the houscholilers to be thus 
favoured. 

The older hrancli of the population dance in tlic same 
maimer; for it is to be noticed, they have select partio.s, 
and at difl’orent hours; no two sets dance together, or 
at the same time. “Then follow the gentry, tvhicli,” 
stiys an eye-witness, “ is really a very pleasing sight on 
a tine day, from the noted respcctaltility of this ricli 
Iwrough, In this set, the sons and daughters of some 
of the first and noblest families of Cornwall join. The 
appearance of the ladies is enchanting. Added tn their 
persoiuil cliarms, in ball-room attire, each, tastefully 
adorned with beautiful spring flowers, in herself aitpears 
to the gazer’s eye a Flora, and leads ns to conceive the 
whole a scene from fairy land." The next set is the 
soldiers and their lasses ; then come the tradesmen and 
their wives; journeymen and their “ sweethearts;” and, 
“ though last not least,” the male and female servants, 
in splendid livery. In the evening a grand ball is 
alwiiys held at tlie assembly rooms; to which, in 182fi, 
were added the performance of the “ Honey-moon,” at 
the tlieatre, a troop of bor.se at the circus, and an c.\lii- 
oition of sleight of Land, at the rooms. The borough, 
on tins occasion, was thronged with visitors from all 
parts of the country. A writer, in 17110, states tiiat at 
,, 1’®’^'®*^ ffi® dance round the streets wa.s called a 

Faddy.” " In the afternoon,” he adds, “ the gentility 
go to some farm-house in the neighbourhood, to drink 
tea, syllabubs, &c„ sad return in a morris-dance to (lie 
town, where they form a Faddy, Snd dance through 
the streets till it is dark, claiming a right of going 
through any person’s house—in at one door and out 
St another. And hero it formerly used to end, and the 
company of all kinds to disperse quietly to their several 

“ablutions. The ladies are now conducted by 

tneir partners to the ball-room, where they continu% 
leir dance till supper time; after which, they all faddy 
It out of the house, breaking off by degrees to Iheir 


I respective houses. The mobility imitate their superiors, 
and pise atUqnrtt to tho several public-houses, where 
they continue their dance till midn^t.” “There is 
no doubt,” says Hone,“of the 'FurryOriginating from 
the ' Floral ia,’ anciently observed by tho Romans on tho 
fourth of the kalends of May.” 

There is a tradition that St. Michael, the patron saint 
of Hetetone, made his appearance, or apparition, as it is 
called, on the 8th of May, at St. Michael’s Mount, on a 
rock called his chair. This may have been a reason for 
making the octave of tlic May feast, or 8th of May, a 
marked day at Hclstonc; and when May-day festivities 
became obsolete here, as elsewhere, the Purry-day con¬ 
tinued to be observed, as at this present time, with 
much zeal and ciyoymeiit. 


THE FRIENDS.* 

Few have lived 
As wc have lived, unsevered; our young life 
Was but a summer's frolic : wc have been 
Like two bal)cs passing liaud in hand along 
A sunny bank of flowore. The busy world 
Goes on around us, and its mullitinlos 
Pass by me, and 1 look them in (lie face, 

But i-iuinot read such meaning a.s J read 
III this of tliinc : and tliou too dost but move 
,\mong them for a season, but roturncst 
With a light st<,'[i and smiles to our old seals, 

Our ipiict walks, our .solitary bower. 

Some wo love well; the early presences 

That were first round us, and the silvery tones 

Of those most far-away and dreamy voices 

'I'iiat sounded all about us at tlic dawn 

Of our young life,—these, as llio world of things 

.Sets in upon our being like a tide, 

Keep ivitli us, and arc ever uppermost. 

And some tliere are, tali, beautiful, and wise, 

Whose step is licavcnward, and wlio.-ie souls liavc p.ist 
Out. from the nctlior darkness, and been boi-ii 
Into a new and glorious universe, 

Who speak of things to come; but there is that 
In tliy soft eye and loug^aociisiomcd voice 
Would win me from them all. 

For since our Idiib, 
Our tliouglits have flowed togetlicr in one stream : 

,\ll through the .seasons of our infancy 
The same liills rose about ns—the same trees. 

Now bare, now sprinkled wit.h the tender leaf, 

Now tliick with full dark foliage; the same ehiirch. 
Our own dear villagc-clmrch, has .seen us pray, 

III l.lic same scat, with hands clasped side by side; 
Anil we have sung together; and liave walked. 

Full of one llumgiit, along the homeward lane; 

And so were we built upwards for the storm 
That on my walls hath fallen unsparingly, 

.Shattering their frail foundations; and which tJiou 
Hast yet to look for,—but hast found tho help 
Which then I know' not—rest thee firmly there ! 

When first I issued forth into the world. 

Well I remember that unwelcome morn, 

When we rose long before tho accustomed hour 
By the faint taper-light; and by that gate 
We just now swung behind us carelessly, 

[ gave thee the last kiasI travelled on, 

Giving my mind up to the world without. 

Which poured in strange ideas of strange things, 

New towns, new churches, new inhabitants — 

And ever and anon some happy child 
Beneath a rose-trailed porch played as I past: 

(1) From roi-ms, by the Rev. II. Alford. Ismiloii: liiiruf. 
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And then the thought of thee swept through my soul, 
And made the hot drops stand in either eye:— 

And so I travelled—till between two hills, 

Two turf-enamelled mounds of brightest green, 
Stretched the blue limit of the distant sea, 
tTahnown to me before :—then with strange joy, 
f^tgetting all, 1 gazed upon that set^ 

TQl I could see the white waves leaping up, 

« And aU my heart leapt with them so I past 
Southward, and neared that wilderness of waves. 

And stopt upon its brink; and when the even 
Spread out upon the sky unusual clouds, 

1 sat.me down upon a wooded cliff. 

Watching the eairth’s last daylight fade away. 

Tin that the dint wave far beneath my feet 
Did moke low moafiings to the infant moon. 

And the lights twinkled out along the shore; 

Then 1 looked upwards, and 1 saw the stars. 


Sirius, Orion, and tho Northern wain. 

And tho Seven Sisters, and the beacon-flame 
Of bright Arctums,—every one the same 
As when 1 shewed them thee.—“ But yesternight, 

I said, “she gazed with me upon those stars: 

Why did we not agree to look on them 
Both at one moment every starlight night, ^ 

And think that the same starljeneld us both!’’ 

» ___ _ ^ 
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SELF-CULTIVATION. 

What ia our precise meaning when we speak of a 
Wan’s cultivating lumself 1 And is the power which we 
ascribe to him in using these words a reality or a delusion! 

In the primary use of the word “ cultivate," it bears 
<^Unct, and broadly distingnisthed, significations. 
Wo say that we cultivate the ground, by which we mean 
that we prepare and labour the ground, removing 
those things which obstruct the exercise of its natural 
powers, and applying such things as our experience has 
^s>>ght ns will stimulate and strengthen them, so that 
it may mosteffoctuMly put them forth in the production j 


of fruits and plants from the seed which is committed 
to it. This is one, and perhaps the original use of the 
word. But we also say that wo cultivate the plants and 
fruits themselves; and by that wo mean that, applying 
our labour and skill to cause them to bo produced in as 
great perfection as possible, wo thereby efifect a pro¬ 
gressive improvement, more or less marked, in their 
character and qualities. We know from experienoe that 
we can do this; that improvement in the quality of any 
product of the earth is the unfailing result of continued 
and judicious cultivation: and so uniform and certmn 
j is this result, that we have come to express our convic- 
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tioa of its certainty in the very irord which we to 
denote the effort to arrive at it. We have caused the 
. word "cuUiv.'i(e,”a9 applied to any productof the earth, 
to mean not mdrely the endeavour to prod^c^ it, but 
the improvejnent in its quality, which is the invariable 
consequence of that endeavour, when suJfieienUy sus¬ 
tained and rightly directed. When we speak of a man's 
cultivating the apple, we do not mean merely that he 
causes apples to grow, or that he goes on producing 
year after yciir, unimproved, the sour crab which, we 
believe, w.aa the original progenitor of all the varieties 
of that excellent fruit; we mean that he is carrying on 
t'le procesw, which has already had the effect of convert- 
i ig the diminutive and useless crab into the valuable and 
delicious fruit, which, in such varied profusion, adorns and 
cnrichoa our orchards. 

In passing from (he primary signification of the word 
"cultivate," as expressing the physical proce.sses in¬ 
tended to affect the operations of the earth in the pro¬ 
duction of fruits, to its application to analogous opera¬ 
tions upon our moral and intellectual powers, we shall not 
here attempt to follow out the distinction we have drawn 
between its two significations, to the extent of separating 
that operation which corresponds to the cultivation of the 
ground, from that which corresponds to t he cultivation of 
its fruits. We believe both to be more or less implied in 
every application of tho word to the moral discipline 


ployed. W^orkmen, the nature of whose emplojTnent 
brings a particular set of muscles constantly into play, 
acquire a tIbMe of strength in those muscles which is 
tnily astoni^ng, and alto^pt^er but of proportion to 
the general strength of their bodies. The arm of a 
blacksmith, for example, though ho may' be in other 
respects no stronger than ordinary men, becomes, by 
the continual use which be is obliged to make of it, a 
weapon as formidable as the ponderous fore-hammer 
which he wields as if it wore a child's toy. In all other 
employments it is the samo. Those muscles, which are 
most frequently brought into exercise, become developed 
to nn extent much beyond tho general growth of the 
body. 

On the other hand, where any particular set of muscles 
are kept in an unnatural condition of inactivity, they 
are left behind the rest of the body in its advancement 
to maturity of strength. Tho experience of most men 
egn furnish abundant illustrations of this fact. A limb, 
so distorted at birth, or by early accident, as to make the 
natural use of it impossible, or difficult and painful, and 
which in consequence is never or seldom used, remains 
through life in a condition of the most helpless feebleness. 
This is the reason—wo know of no other—why, in the 
case of the generality of men, the left hand is weaker 
than the right. The general inclination to use the 
right hand in preference to the left, to whatever cause 


which our minds imdeigo. But of far more importance it may be owing, and the consequently greater amount 
than any amount, of success in drawing fine metaphj'sical -i v,. *i.„ 

or logical distinciions between any of tho operations of 
our minds, or the terms by which it may be right to 
describe them, is the discovery, and application to our 
conduct in life, of tho practical lesson to bedrawn from tho 
fact, that a word descriptive of physical processes carried 
on every day under our eye.s, and the mode of whoso 
operation, or at least the external machinery by which 
they are conducted to tho desired results, is the subject 
of actual observation, has been, by that general cowent 
of mankind, more unerring by far than the moat refined 
speculations of pliilosophy, which alone can give cur¬ 
rency to any particular acceptation of a word, transferred 
functions of onr invisible and spiritual part, of which 
our senses can take no cognizance, and of which, without 
the aid of such material analogies, we sliould have a 
very dim and indistinct conception. 

A common understanding of the expression "self- 
cultivation,” is that it means something similar to 
"self-educationthat is, that wo conduct the moral and 
intellectual lining of our minds for ourselves, instead 
of leaving it to he done i)y others. But this, though 
nndoubt^ly implied in it, is only a part, and the least 
important part of its meaning; it points to the agent 
merely; it leaves unexplained the thing done, and it 
presents no indication of the means hj' which it is to be 
done. These we find in tho analogy furnished by the 
more extended use of the word “solf-cultivation” for 
which we contend, namely that, when we speak of self- 
cultivation, we me.an a man's cultivating liimsolf, imply¬ 
ing thereby that, in so doing, he effects upon himself 
an improvement analogous to that which, by the 
judicious employment of the means suggested by experi¬ 
ence, the cultivator of any plant or fruit effects upon 
its nature and qualities. 

Do we possess such a power 1 Can we so cultivate 
ourselves? Can we regulate the growth of our moral and 
intellectual powers, so as, in the end, to give the pre- 
pondcranco of strength to such of them as will consti¬ 
tute us beings largely improved in true nobility of 
nature'! Such a question, if we have any means what¬ 
ever of answering it, is unquestionably one of the most 
important which can be addressed to the mind of man. 

It would appeiu* to be a law of our nature—it certainly 
is so in the case of our bodily frame—that o.ur ability to 
perform any act is increased by each effort that we 
make to perform it. We do not say this merely in 
reference to tho increased skill which practice always 
confers, but to the increased power of the organs em- 


of exorcise enjoyed by the former, cause it to advance 
far a-heatl of the otlier in tho attainment of strength. 
It would appear as if exercise—tho habitual repetition 
of the acts for which it was intended by nature—were 
part of the neuemry aliment of theb muscular part of 
our frame; as essential to its full development as the 
flow of blood through our veins, the admission of air 
to the lungs, and the mastication, digestion, and assi¬ 
milation of food are to the preservation of life. Campbell's 
beautiful line, 

“ The might that ahmiera in a peasant’s arm,” 

would thus appear, exquisite as is the poetical image it 
presents, to be founded on a physical error. Might 
cannot continue to slumber in any arm. If it doc.s so 
it dies. It may he noiseless, unobtrusive, putting itself 
forth in hidden directions where its movements escape 
notice, but it has not been a-sleop. Had it slept, it 
would not have been to be found when wanted, nor been 
able to step forth into vigorous getion when the necessity 
for its appearance arose. 

Into the rationale of this arrangement of Nature it is 
unnecessary to enter. No matter whether we are able or 
not to explain, why or how it is, that every exercise of 
our muscles in the mode intended by Nature adds to 
their strength, and that, by neglecting or avoiding to 
exorcise them, we prevent them from acquiring the 
strength necessary for enabling them to maintain their 
due place in qur system; it is enough for us to know that 
the fact is so—that it is a lato, upon whose uniform 
operation we can repose with unerring certainty. It 
points out to us the means by which we can bring our 
bodily frame to tho highest state of perfection of which 
its original constitution will adroit; and it also indi¬ 
cates to us, by a very natural analogy, a means l)y which 
we may probably roach the utmost attainable perfection 
of our moral nature—strengthening what is good—weak¬ 
ening and deadening what is evil. 

The influence of habit, or of the frequent repetition 
of such acts as are tho object of any natural tendency, 
appetite, or desire in increasing the intensity of the 
natural feeling which prompts to their performance, is 
matter of the commonest observation. It proves to us 
that wo have, in one class of cases at least, reason for 
inforeing the existence of an analogy between the body 
and the mind in rerard to the increase of strength 
derived by any organ of either foom tho frequent exereiM 
of its functions. For tho de8ire,or appetite, though closely 
related to tho body, and incapable, perhaps, of being 
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exercised otherwise than through its instrumentality, is 
in itself a purely mental affection; and, as it undeniably 
derives continued accessions of strength from the simple 
fact of being repeatedly put forth, we have it thus proved 
that one class of mental affections does derive strength 
from exercise i and W 04 therefore do no violence to the 
most cautious principles of reasoning when we infer, as 
a matter of the highest probability, that it is a general 
law, that all our powers, moral and intellectual, as well 
as bodily, derive their strength from continued and well 
regulated exercise, and dwindle away, sicken, and die 
in the absence of that necessary aliment. 

It is therefore no delusion, but a great practical tmth, 
that we can cultivate ourselves, as a gardener cultivates a 
rich fruit, so as to make ourselves in the end something 
very different from, and infinitely superior to, the unpro¬ 
mising affair which we found ourselves at starting; that 
wc can cause what is good in us to grow in magnitude and 
strength, until it becomes the predominating part of our 
being; and that we can reduce the evil to such a con¬ 
dition of feebleness and insignificance, that it shall, in 
the end, almost cease to give us any annoj’ance. And 
the mode of cultivation which we are to adopt, is just the 
continued and regular exercise of those feelings and 
principles of action which W'O wish to cause to predomi¬ 
nate, and systematically retaining in a state of inactivity 
those which we wish to weaken and destroy. 

It is a mistake, we suspect, often fallen into —at least 
wc have ourselves been conscious of an unacknowledged 
feeling of the kind,—to fed as if it were hopeless, and 
therefore scarcely a duty, to attempt to enter upon the 
exercise of a virtue to which wo are conscious of not 
possessing a strong natural tendency, or of possessing, 
perhaps, a tendency to its oppo.site vice. Under the in¬ 
fluence of this mistake, the utmost that is done is to 
allow our virtuous aspirations to evaporate in mere 
longings after the posscs.sion of a better spirit, as aim¬ 
less and unpractical as the wishes of a man of unattractive 
personal appcaninee that his Umbs were better formed, 
and his features more regular and expressive. There is 
a sort of imagination, that virtuous actions are to be 
expected only from men so constituted as tliat to act 
virtuously costs them no efibrt; and thus, instead of 
manfully setting about being virtuous, we arc too apt, 
even in our bust moods, to satisfy our,selve 8 witli merely 
wishing that wo w'cre so. We invert tlie true order of 
things. We expect to find ourselves at the goal before 
we have entered upon the cour.se. We exemplify the 
folly of the man immortalized by the Greek Joe Miller, 
Hieroeles, w'ho liaving been nearly drowned in an 
attempt to swim, resolved never again to touch water 
until he had become perfect in the art. It is, we m,ay 
rely upon it, as true in' morals, that a virtuous spirit is 
only to be attained by continued and sustained efforts 
to performvirtuousdeeds, as it is,in physics, that the art 
of swimming can only be acquired by repeated attempts 
fo swim. 

There is a certain amount of honesty in abstaining 
from acts, the performance of which is generally accepted 
as evidoiiec of an inclination, which we are conscious 
we do not possess, towards any particular virtue. We c.m- 
not help, amid all our disapprobation for his irregularity 
of conduct, feeling some sort of respect for the man 
who disdains to appear better than he really is. It is 
undeniably ono point of goodness, not to be a hypocrite. 

• 1 ®*' 18 not make more of it than it is worth, nor fall 

into the mistake of accepting the reverse of wrong for 
■■'ght. Hypocrisy has been voiy happily, but not quite 
accurately, described to be an homage which vice ten- 
nors to virtue. It is an acknowledgment of the supe¬ 
rior excellence of the latter, and so far serves a useful 
purpose that it bears public testimony to a truth. The 
omage itself is a right thing, and the withholding of 
nil? f®*"!®*** Pflmo; but, to describe hypocrisy trulyi we 
Kn» • • ®®ntofhlng more to the definition. Its essence 

virt ' * ™ homage paid by vice to 

riuo to serve the purposes of vice; that it is a yielding 


of outward reverence to the good, in order more securely 
to bestow the affections of the heart upon the evil. The 
bad man who refuses to put on the outward appearance 
of a regard for virtue which be does not Jbel, is one step 
further removed from utter reprobation, than he who 
endeavours, by a show of outward reverence for virtue, 
to seoure a larger license for vicious indulgence; but 
only one step. He is more offensive, without ^ing 
more respectable, than he who, though feeling no de¬ 
sire, and making no effort, after amelioration of character, 
shows so far a deference for what ho knows to be right, 
as to cast a decent veil over his moral deformities. And 
he is not only offensive, but a fool, if he makes his boasted 
dislike of hypocrisy an excuse for holding back from that 
course of virtuous endeavour, which we believe to be the 
only mea^Hjjbhin our reach of acquiring, and rearing 
up to maliPP of strength, virtuous inclinations. 

Let no man, therefore, wlio truly desires to become 
better than he is, suffer his consciousness of the present 
want of strong moral principle, or of a real inclination 
for what he knows to be right, to deter him from the 
endeavour to act as these feeiings would prompt him to do 
if he possessed them. If he feels humiliated by the roflocr 
tion that his conduct speaks a different language from 
his heart, and fears that, on that account, he may be 
chargeable with hypocrisy, lot him console himself by 
reflecting, that, in adopting the outward-demeanour, the 
habits, and practices of virtue, he is taking the most 
effectual means in his power for bringing round his 
heart to a right tone of moral feeling; and that, so long 
as the object of the appearance of virtue which he puts 
on, is that he may thereby gain the reality, he is free 
from that which constitutes the very essence of hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

Let ns take, for example, the case of a man who is 
naturally of an avaricious disposition—of slow and re¬ 
luctant sympathies for the sufferings of others, and 
whose habitual inclination, when he sees any one in 
need of assistance, is to pass by on the other side. If 
such a man, impressed by some means with the persua¬ 
sion that he would be a better man, happier, and more 
estimable, if his heart were more open to sympathy for the 
distresses of his neighbours, and his hand more readyto 
relieve them, continues to act on the impression that a 
change of his natural disposition must precede any 
available attempt on his part to change the coarse of his 
outward actions, he will never succeed in clianging 
either. Alere wishes, not carried out into action, will bo a-s 
little productive of permanent effect, as tho slight broozc 
which ruffles the surface of the lake. The breeze falls, 
and the water returns to its former condition of calm 
placidity. Tho slight sickly seed of sympathy within 
him, will sicken yet more and more from thh want of its 
proper nourishment, until at last it sinks beyond all 
possibility of recovery. But, on the other hand, let him 
berin by doing, no matter how grudgingly,—with what 
constraint upon his inclinations,—that which the feelings 
he desires to possess would prompt him to do in the 
circumstances if he had them—let him give, however 
unwillingly,—let him act the part of the good ^maritan, 
with however bad a grace,—and let him hntcontinue stedr 
fastly so doing; the selfish hardness of his heart will 
by degrees give way under the repeated strokes of thie 
wholesome discipline; the sympathies fordbly called into 
action will acquire the habit of coming spontaneouriy; 
the habits of his mind, the tendency of his feelings, will 
fall into a new track, over which they will travel with 
ease and vigour; that which was at first a painful con¬ 
straint Tfill grow to be a pleasurable impulse; by a 
moral chemistry, analogous to that by which we convert 
the food we eat into a part of our bodily frame, the 
mind, daily nourished upon virtuous habits, will assimi- 
lato them into virtuous principles; until, by tois oourse 
of xelf cuUivation, the whole character of the man is 
changed: the crab is converted into an apple. 

We mi{^t go over the whole catalogue <« the virtues 
in like manner, and illustrate by each of them tho prin- 
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ciple of self-cultiration which we have been endeavouring 
to enforce. We might show that there is no one quality 
which gives a man a pre-eminence over his fellows,which 
is not, to a greater or less degree, within the reach of 
whoever will take the trouble of placing himself under 
the requisite training for its attainment; that, making 
the proper allowance for constitutional differences, the 
existence of wliich it would be folly to deny, every 
quality of which a seed, however minute, exists in the 
mind, may be made to grow up into strength, or sink 
into inanition, according to the dii-cction which we give 
to our active habits. 

The advanliiere of this mode of looking at the ques¬ 
tion of self-training, is that it is pre-eminently practical, 
that it clears away from the subject the haze which 
invests it, as long as we speak of the mim yHi f aculties, 
or inclinations, as things to be moved dHpected by 
the will. We feel assured that wo speak to the expe¬ 
rience of many of our readers,—that we recall to their 
minds the recollection of many a feeling of anxious 
bewilderment, connected with that portion of their lives 
when the mind most perplexes itself with high and 
abstruse questions—the period of emerging from early 
childhood, when wo refer to the inevitable obscurity 
attending such precepts as direct us to be this or he 
that, but fail to indicate what we are to rfo in order to 
he what is required. How often, after listening with 
submissive reverence to the sage and serious counsels of 
an affectionate parent—admirable in every thing but 
the want of a distinct practical bearing—does the child 
depart, his heart glowing with a longing for the purity 
of heart, the heavenly serenity of temj>er, the resolute 
courage in the path of duty, which have been so feelingly 
urged upon him, but his mind hopelessly perplexed 
with the inquiry, to which ho can find no satisfactory 
answer, "How am 1 to set about it^ What thing 
am 1 to do that I may attain all thisi” lie feels that he 
cannot lay his hand upon the mind itself, and make it 
abide until he has moulded it according to the model set 
before him; and he does not know what else he can do. 
How great arclief would he not find from his perplexity in 
the simplicity, the directness, the almost mechanical 
practicability of tlie precept, which, bidding him give 
up as useless the attempt to produce a permanent eftect 
upon the mind by a mere eflbrt of ■volition, however 
bustaiuod, or by any other means pointed directly at tlio 
mind itself, shows him how he can accomplish the object 
by entering upon a course of action involving no mjb- 
tcry as to means, and eveiy step of which is placed 
under the direct and undivided control of the will' 

If W'o arc right in the view we have taken of this sub¬ 
ject, it follows that no original faultiuess of constitution 
can ever be h sufficient excuse for permanent degradat ion 
of character. Whatcv'cr may be the case with regard to 
occasional outbursts of natural tcm])cr or disposition, no 
man can go on saying with truth of any course of action 
to the end of the chapter, “ I could not help it.” There 
is nothing which we cannot help, unless it be the height 
of our stature, or the hue of our skin. These we cannot 
alter “by taking thought;” but, in other respects, we 
are our own gardeners, having it in our power to make 
of ourselves very much what we please, to cause one 
branch to grow and another to wither away, as we find to 
be most conducive to the eventual perfection of our 
being 

NATURAL HISTORY OP BIRDS. 

No. I. 

IKTKODCOTION. 

Thb contemplation of living nature has alwaj's 
riveted the attention of thoughtful men, and opened 
innumerable sources of the purest enjoyment to the 


inquiring intellects of evety age. The numberless 
forms of beauty and grandeur which crowd this uni¬ 
verse, have such a deep significance, that all truth- 
seeking minds must stand and gaze reverently, till the 
great phenomena are understood. 

AVhen we consider that millions upon millions of 
living beings, each possessing an organization the mys¬ 
teries of which baffle all the acuteness of our philosophy, 
present daily subjects for speculation, it is no matter of 
surprise to find multitudes drawn to the spoetacle. The 
theme is not deep and recondite, for beauty is here 
united with simplicity, whilst a rich diversity of facts 
ensures a constant flow of interest. 

The subjects of natural history are ever at hand; all 
parts of the earth, every ocean region, and the wide far- 
stretching aerial spaces, pour forth a stream of life for 
our contemplation. Thus the world is but one great 
cabinet of wonders, open to all who have acquired tlie 
ability to uso it rightly. How pitiable to live in this 
V ast museum of nature, ignorant of the beauties sur¬ 
rounding us, seeing no mystery, and therefore impressed 
by no reverence ! Such resemble the rustic, who walked 
without interest through a gallery, rich in the great 
works of many ages, but was, in the next hour, thrown 
into ecstasies by the tumbles of a harlequin. The 
countryman did not understand the objects displayed, 
hence his mind kindled not. In like manner, indif¬ 
ference to the great facts of nature arises from our igno¬ 
rance of those bright facts, and glorious revelations, 
which light up with a mysterious splendour the whole 
sjovtcm of nature 

Lot us. therefore, look into the universe of life • let us 
gaze upon the countless proofs of wisdom, and good 
ness, in the worlds of animated existence, asnured that, 
from the minutest invisible animalculte, through 
every order of being, vve shall find matter to enlarge 
the intellect and improve the heart. 

It is, therefore, our purpose to furnish a scries ot 
articles, comprehending the most important and into 
resting facts in natural history, so ariauged thataic/i 
department shall hav^e its duo share of .it icntion, and all 
its parts presented in a certain mnnber of consecutive 
papers. Each division of a subject will be discussed 
before proceeding to the next, and thus the reader will 
possess an unbroken and full view of the whole 
series. 

We commence with the inhabitants of the air, a tic 
partment of Natural History abounding in diversified 
and striking facts. Prom the age of Aristotle to tlic 
present period, Ornithology has won for itself the atten¬ 
tion of the most distinguished zoologists, who have 
devoted their best years to the illustrations of its facts 
and principles. Some, carried away by their enthu¬ 
siasm, have given up, for a time, the pleasures of \ 
civilization, penetrated into wild regions, and made 
their homes in almost inaccessible forests, for the better 
observation of the habits and instincts of the feathered 
tribes. Nor let any too hastily conclude such pursuits 
beneath the dignity of man. God is knowm by his 
works; and the glory of the Eternal may be as clearly 
manifested by the organization of a bird, as by the 
structure of a planet. 

It is evident that birds must he classed according to 
their several natures, in order that a clear survey may 
be taken of their history. No extensive subject can be 
studied, without some arrangement of its facts; and 
the better the disposition, the greater will he the 
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facility gh'cn to tbo Btmlont in prosecuting his re- 
Marches. Wo do not intend to describe minutely the 
the various systems of classification advocated by dif¬ 
ferent authors, as a sentence or two will sulfico for 
stating the principles on which all classification is 
founded. 

If tM'o birds are seen at the same time, ono feeding 
on land, the other in the water, no person, however 
ignorant of ornithology, would place them in the Same 
order. Wo would call the one a land, the other a water 
bird. This is the primaiy division made by the cele¬ 
brated English naturalists, Willoughby and Kay, whoso 
system was published about the year 1676. They 
divide the whole feathered creation into land and water 
birds--.an arrangement which is both simple and natural. 
Again, we may lierceive a striking dissimilarity between 
two land birds; and this diversity requires further 
classification. One may bo a bird of prey, the other a 
feeder on grain. All of the first kind, we should class 
by themselves, and call the whole order raptoren, from 
the Latin word raptor, which denotes a plunderer. The 
feeders on grain we should designate by the term 
Gmnivori, signifying grain eaters. These divisions 
we call orders. 

But we might discover some remarkable diftcrences 
between the birds in ono of these orders; as, for 
instance, the eagle and the owl are both placed in the 
order mptore.H ; but they are widely separated by some 
obvious peculiarities. 

Honee arises the necessity for a further division. The 
c.agle.s would be classed by themselves, under the name 
falcoiiidm, which includes all birds of the falcon kind. 
The owls wc should arrange in a group, by the term 
fttrif/ida!, a word derived from strix, the Latin for an 
owl. These subdivisions arc called families; and, in a 
regular system, would thus bo placed. 

OnDEn liaptwen. 

First family, fakonidm. 

Second family, Mrigidw. 

These remarks may servo to illustrate the principles 
of seieiitifle classification ; and the following outline of 
what is called thC'Zinntmii system, may more clearly 
exemplify the usual methods of classification. 

First order, raptores, or birds of prey; which includes 
vultures, eagles, owls, and butcher-birds. 

Second order, pkm, or pirn. This includes numerous 
birds, such as the crow, bird of paradi.sc, cuckoo, and 
parrot. 

Third order, passerrn; a large order, including the 
pigeon, thi-nsli, finches, robins, &c. 

_ Fourth order, gidliiim; comprehending all the poultry 
kind; such as the pheasant, peacock, and turkey. 

Fifth order, graUm. These are wading birds, as the 
heron, bittern, woodcock, and snipe. 

Sixth order, aimrfu, including all of the geese and 
duck kind. 

This arrangement is not given as the most perfect, 
but iis sufficiently explicit for the general reader. The 
naturalist is well aware of the imperfections clinging to 
most systems of classification; but it would be useless 
to weaiy the reader with comparisons between the classi- 
^ationsof Linnreu.s, Pennant, Cuvier, and Temminck. 
Is or would the most enthusiastic ornithologist be much 
edified by an analyzation of the Quinary system, with 
Its orders, tribes, and families of fives. 

We shall now proceed to notice some facts connected 
With the organization and habits of birds, which m.ay 
prepare the reader to enter with advantage into the 
details of the ensuing articles. 

Flight of Birds. —The first phenomenon which attracts 
the attention of those who observe the peculiarities of 
uinlg, is tlmt of flight. The easy and beautifully undu- 
iatory motion of an animal body through the air, com- 
peU the attention of the most slnggish. 

How do birds .flyl is a question which a child may 


ask, but to which many men arc unable to rcplj'. Most 
have a notion that the bird is somehow rabed by tlio 
wings striking against tlie air, but here the ideks stop. 

The act of flying is the result of a series of complicated 
and beautiful agencies, illustrating the character of that 
infinite wisdom, which is equally ^orable, whether ma¬ 
nifested in Uic workings of the solar system, or deve¬ 
loped in the muscular action of a winged anim.'il. 

Let us notice a bird in the act of rising from the 
ground. The animal does not rely fiiwt upon its wings, 
but uses the logs to assist it in making a spring iipwai'cLs, 
by which it clears the ground, aud secures air-room for 
the action of the wings. 

Any one who observes the rising of a bird, must 
notice the crouch by which it prepares for the spring; 
and which may be compared to the plunge made by a 
diver into the water. So essential is the action of the 
legs in this spring, that birds with very short legs, a.s 
the swift, rarely alight upon the ground, os if conseious 
of the difficulty of rising. 

When the bird has clearly risen from the ground, the 
agency of the wings is at onco applied. As the arms of 
a swimmer, sweeping through the water, give the body 
an impulse, so the wings of a bird, striking another 
fluid, sends the animal forward.s or upwc.rds, according 
to the direction of the impulse. When the wings arc raised 
to make the impelling stroke, tliey arc kept as closely 
folded as possible, in order to diminish the resistance of 
the air ; but, in making the stroki?, each wing is fully 
expanded, to render that resistance as great as po.s3ible.' 
Thus the rower feathers his oar, or turns Iho edge to the 
wind when bringing it forwards, but jiresents tbo wliolo 
breadth of tbo blade to the water in making the stroke. 
By such a series of rapid strokes the flight is performed. 

But a furtlicr provision for fiicilitating this aerial loco¬ 
motion must be noticed. The larger lionos of a bird are 
hollow, and without marrow; these e.avitics are filled 
with air from the lungs when the bird flics, and tliiis the 
body becomes much lighter than is possible in tlie case 
of an animal wliosc bones are solid or filled with marrow. 
Besides the air cells just named, there arc numerous ca¬ 
vities interspei’sed through the body, into which air is 
injected. 

The air is rarefied by the lie.at of the liird’s body, and 
must therefore act. upon it as gas upon a balloon, Icinl- 
ing to raise tbo Avbolc trunk upwards. 

This inflation of tho body must evidently be an im¬ 
portant auxiliary in promoting Itio flight, of biiils, 
especially of those which soar to great heights. Wo 
need hardly remind tho reader tliat all the feathers of a 
full grown bird are hollow, as the inspection of a quill 
will show; these are also filled wilh air in flying; so 
that every part of a bird during flight is filled with gas 
like a balloon. In addition to all these means, birds 
arc furnished with muscles of great strength; those 
which move a swallow’s wing being at least seventy 
times stronger in proportion to iho other muscles, than 
t.liose which move the luiman arm. From all these 
combinations directed to one end, arise those varied, 
graceful, and easy motions, exhibited in the long sweep 
of tho eagle, and the circling flight of the pigeon. 

Hence wc cannot wonder at the failure of all attempts 
to enable man to fly; for no machinery can provide the 
human body with air cells, by which its specific gravity 
might be diminished; .nor can an arm acquire muscular 
power to move artificial wings, with tlio force which a 
liird exerts in each of its numerous strokes. 

Hence we must ever yield to birds the realm.s of air, 
in spile of all our balloons and liighly-wrought inecba- 
nical devices. 

The Feet of Birds. —Those, though of loss importance 
to most birds than the wings, require a few observations. 
The feet and logs of birds arc as beautifully adapted to 
their several modes of life as the wings. This, indeed, 
we should e.xpoet, for all the productions of an infinite 
designer must bo equally perfect. The differences be¬ 
tween the feet of birds have a great influence in fixing 
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their place in ornithological arrangemente, for it is 
obvious that the duck’s j^dle-shapcd feet fit it for the 
water; whilst those of the swallow, or sparrow, are 
formed for perching and clinging to branches, twip, or 
other projections. 

Those birds which seek their food in marshes, and 
shallow waters, as the heron, require long logs to assist 
them in wading; and with these they are provided; 
whereas, such limbs would be an incumbrance to the 
hawk, which requires a powerful gi-asplng apparatus. 

Most persons, doubtless, have observed a bird sleeping 
on its perch; and some may have wondered how a sleep¬ 
ing bira maintains its position on one log during the 
most tempestuous night, when the branches of the 
gnarled osde are tossed to and fro by the storm; yet there 
the little slumberer rests safely, whilst our strongest 
houses tremble to their foundation. The mechanism 
of the bird’s leg secures this result without effort. The 
moment a bird perches upon a branch the weight of its 
body causes the leg to bend at the joint; this bending 
tightens a set of muscles which (fescend to the toes ; 
this stretching of the muscles forces the claws to con¬ 
tract round the substance on which the bird stands. 
Thus the claws are kept tightly grasped round the 
twig till the bird chooses to move. Such is the 
simple and beautiful mechanism by which the smallest 
of the feathered race maintains its hold liy one leg 
during the longest night; and a bird is most completely 
at rest when standing, for this stretching of the muscle 
does not require the slightest labour on the part of a 
bird. The shape of a bird’s body requires a peculiar 
organization of the feet. The body projects forward, 
very much, hence the toes must be long, to give a strong 
base of support, and prevent the bird from falling for¬ 
ward. All birds have feet and legs, though sometimes 
they are very short; hence the term anodes (footless), 
given to some, and especially to the birds of paradise, is 
erroneously applied. 

The sight of birds —is another point deserving con¬ 
sideration. The vast height to which some birds soar, 
and their detection of small objects from such immense 
altitudes, prove the possession of strong seeing organs. 
It has been proved by repeated experiments, that birds 
can see minute objects at distances beyond the power of 
the human eye, and it is supposed that the carrier 
pigeon is guided in its voyages by the eye alone. Soar¬ 
ing circle above circle, it gains at la.st a view of its well- 
known home, and flies direct to its destination. 

The kite frequently rises to a height beyond our view, 
but mice, and the smallest animals, can be discerned 
with ease from its loftiest ranges. 

By what peculiar organization of the eye do birds 
possess this astonishing power of sight! The optic 
nervp —is very much expanded, and thus numerous 
sensations are received by a bird to which Our organs are 
insensible. The eyes of birds are also much larger in 
proportion to their size than those of other animals; 
hence some birds are completely overpowered by the 
full glare of the sun, and come abroad in the evening, 
when their exquisitely constructed organs arc able to 
extract abundant light from the dimness of twilight. 

The circle of vision must be veiy great in birds, for 
an eye being placed on either side of the head, they 
must take in nearly two semicircles of the whole hori¬ 
zon. A man sees the same object with both e^es, but a 
bird may see at the same time, a tree on one side, and a 
mail on the other; and each perception be distinct and 
accurate. The eyes of birds are defended from injuries 
in their rapid flights, and from the intense glare of the 
sun, by a kind of curtain, which can be drawn at will 
over the eye. It is transparent, and thus the organ of 
vi»on Is protected, and sight not obstructed. The eye¬ 
lids form an additional defensive curtain, for these, 
being largo, especially the lower one, are of themselves 
a secure protective case. 

Hearing qf birds .—When we observe the human ear, 
we see an extended conformation fitted to collect sounds. 


No such structure is perceived in the generality of 
birds; hence some have imagined that their power-of 
hearing must be feeble. This however is not the fact. 
Birds nave no external ear, because such an appendage 
to the head would have interfered with their movements 
through the air, but they possess an auditory conform¬ 
ation perfectly adapted to their natures. The aptness 
for imitating sounds and musical compositions, proves 
great quickness of ear. Birds have been known to 
listen with every symptom of delight to pieces of music, 
and to manifest anger when their favourite melodies 
have been exchanged for others. Thus a pigeon listened 
to the performance of Madame Piozzi on the harpsi¬ 
chord, and detected any variation from correctness, 
which the lady often made to test its delicacy of ear. 

The nightingale distinguishes a rival in song, when 
the distance requires the nicest attention and quickest 
ear in man to detect the remote melody. ' Thus the ab¬ 
sence of an external car must be compensated by great 
delicacy of structure in the internal organ. 

Voice of Birds .—The variety, strength, and beauty of 
the sounds uttered by these inhabitants of the air, de¬ 
light all persons. As our observations must be brief, 
tlie reader must not expect a treatise on the song of 
birds. Such notices will be given, as opportunity offers, 
in the subsequent papers. 

The lungs and windpipe of birds may be compared to 
an organ or bagpipe; the lungs supply the wind, and 
the windpipe represents the pipes. The sounds pro¬ 
duced by some have a startling rescniblance to those 
proceeding from a hautboy, or clarionet; and the 
various windings of the windpipe may be likened to the 
turns of a French horn, or the divisions of a bassoon. 

Muscles of great power have been demonstrated by 
anatomists to exist in tlie vocal organs of birds noted 
for their power of voice; and the cries of many birds, 
as storks and gocso, reach us when they are more than a 
league above the earth. When the rarity of the higher 
parts of the air, and the downward pa-ssage of the sound, 
are considered, we must regard the vocal organs of the.se 
birds as possessing five or six times tho strength of the 
human voice. 

There are evidently certain notes which birds of all 
species understand, especially the alarm cry, sounded on 
the approach of danger. Thus, let a hawk be descried 
by a swallow, the latter raises a peculiar cry: from 
every spot a host of other birds, swallows, sparrows, 
robins, finches, &c., rush to the place, as if to meet in 
battle array their foe. 

Birds which move in troops by night, as geese, 
cranes, and the like, have a note which enables them to 
avoid straggling in the dark. There is, also, a peculiar 
cry uttered by many birds, upon the discovery of a large 
feeding ground, which never fails to bring troops of 
their species to the place. Hence, for strife, or peace, 
there arc fixed sounds, understood by all birds of the 
same race, and, in some casus, by all birds whatever. 

The variations in the notes of birds are numerous, 
and result from differences in tho windpipe, just os 
large organ pipes produce a deeper tone than those of a 
smaller diameter. Some connexion appears to exist 
between the nature of the bill and the character of the 
song; for all soft-billed birds have mellow and plaintive 
voices, whilst those of the hard-billed kind are lively 
and harsher. Tho former also sing more from the 
lower part of the throat than the latter, and thus acquiin 
that rich mellowness of note, possessed in its highest 
perfection by the nightingale. 

Birds of the same species do not keep to one note; 
and White illustrates this fact in his accoimt of some 
owls. He says, “ A friend remarks that most owls 
hoot in B flat; but that one went almost half a note 
ImsIow a.” " A neighbour of mine remarics that the 
owls about tho village, hoot in theiV different keys, in 
G flat, or F sharp, in B flat, and A flat. The note of the 
cuckoo varies in different individuals; for about Sel- 
boume wood they were mostly in D. He heard two 
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sing together, the one in D, the other in D sharp, 
'Which made a disagreeable concert ; he afterwards 
heard one in D sharp, and some in C." 

Here this introductory article must l»e brought to a 
close. In the next part, we shall‘describe the habits, 
uses, and peculiarities of birds of prey, illustrating 
those topics by appropriate facts and observations. 


THE HOLY CITY. 

[Second Notice.] 

“ Even the lifeless stone is dear 
For thoughts of iriM." 

Holt Scripture, and all the ancient writers, agree 
that the site of Calvary was formerly without the city; 
but it has been brought within its bounds by a later 
disposition of the walls. The credit of the whole church, 
I Mr. Williams says, for fifteen hundred years, is in sonic 
j measure involved in the tradition relating to the Holy 
‘ Sepulchre; and we are bound to weigh with jealousy 
the evidence adduced by Dr. llobinson and Dr. Clarke, 
which would convict of fraud and hypocrisy the brightest 
lights of the universal Church, at a period which we arc 
taught to regard as “ uncorrupt," when Christianity was 
“ most pure, and, indeed, golden.” “ Either they were 
impostors," says Mr. Williams, “or they had sufficient 
evidence to believe that they had really recovered the 
Sepulchre of our Lord. And it is remarkable that the 
strongest objection that has been urged against the 
authority of the tradition, is such as it would have been 
most easy to obviate—such as an impostor ..... 
would have been certain to foresee, and most careful to 
anticipate." 

We have not space to follow Mr. Williams in his long 
controversy with Dr. llobinson, respecting the Holy 
Sepulchre, but shall now proceed to abridge his account 
of that holy place, and the localities around it. The 
Sepulchre itself consists of two chambers, whereof the 
outer one is said to have been built by St. Helena, 
while the inner one is represented as the very cave, 
hewn out of the rock, where was the tomb of our Lord. 
The very spot where the holy liody is said to have lain, 
is now covered with marble to protect it from injury. 
“ The tomb was designed by Joseph for his own burial, 
so that it had but one recoptacio; and, as it had known 
no occupant before, so we may be well assured that it 
would know none after it had been so honoured, but 
Would be preserved inviolate by its believing owner, 
who would provide himself another resting-place, pro¬ 
bably in the same sacred garden." The Sepulchre 
stands in the centre of a circular building, covered with 
a handsome dome left open at the top, in order that 
the tomb may be exposed to the canopy of heaven. 
Opposite to the entrance of the cave is the door of the 
Greek church, supposed to occupy the site of the Ba¬ 
silica erected by Constantine. This is the finest church 
in Jerusalem, excepting only the magnificent church of 
St. James, attached to the Armenian convent on Mount 
Zion. It is of large dimensions, and surmounted by a 
cupola of considerable size. A cloister runs completely 
round the ehurch without, forming the means of com¬ 
munication between the sacred localities, common to all 
the Chrlstiahs. 

The church of the Fmnciscails is a meaner building, 
to the north of the Sepuhshre, and is called the Church 
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of the Apparition. Mr. Williams thus dcscribc.s the 
other parts of the sacred building; “ The Armenians 
worship in one of the galleries of the llotunda; the 
Syrians have a small chapel in the thickness of the 
wall to the west of the Sepulchre; while the Copts 
have their altar in a small erection, scarcely large 
enough to admit the officiating priest; at the west of 
the cave itself. There are also apartments in the nclgli- 
bourbood of the respective chapels, assigned to the 
monks of these several churches, wlio wait continually 
on their ministry at the sacred places, and live iuw 
mured, as it were, within the walls; while other chapels, 
commemorative of events connected witli our Saviour's 
Passion, in various parts of the Imilding, occupy the 
remainder of the sacred enclosure, which is of consider¬ 
able extent. 

“ The entrance is from a paved court on the south 
side, through the westernmost of two handsome doois 
ways, with an architrave in bas-relief, representing our 
Lord's triumphant entry into Jerusalem. The first 
object that attracts attention within the building is the ' 

stone of unction in the vestibule. Proceeding 

a few paces down this [south] cloister, [the pilgrim] 
finds on tlic right a flight of eighteen steps leading up 
to the chapel of the Holy Golgotha; and if ho be an 
oriental he will put olf his shoes from his feel, and 
approach with reverential awe the scene of his Lord's 
last Passion, and draw near on bonded knees to the 
very .spot of the C'rucifi.vion. If he be an Englishman 
or American, the attendant priest will not look for suvb 
a deportment; he will expect nothing more than a look 
of indifference, or at most of idle curiosity, and will 
be prepared for sceptical objections; he will even look 
for an expression of incredulity, and an apparent pre- 
dctcrininatiou to disbelieve. It is sad to think thdt a 
person in Prank habit, kneeling at Calvary and the 
Sepulchre of Christ, and oflering up his devotions at 
these sacred spots, venerated by Christians of all nations 
for fifteen hundred years, should be as it were a monster 

to those wlio witness it; but such is the fact.At 

the cast end of the north side of the double chapel ho 
will see a platform raised about a foot and a half from 
the floor, covered with white marble ; and, under the 
altar of the orthodox he will observe a hole in tho 
marble, communicating witli a deep bore in the solid 
rock, in wliich he will be told that our Saviour's cross 
was erected. Hear this, on liis right, he will see another 
incision in the marble, showing a fissure in the rock, 
said to have been occasioned by the earthquake which , 
occurred at the time of tlie Crucifixion.* If ho examiiia 
it minutely he will perceive that ■ the insides do testily 
that art had no hand therein, each side to other being 
answerably rugged, and these whore inaccessible to tho 
workmen.' Tlie continuation of thi.s cleft may be seen 
in the chapel of the Forerunner, below Golgotha. ..." 

We are then coudnetod to the cave whore fit. Helena 
is supposed to have discovered the ero.s8 of our Lord:— 

“ Descending from Golgotha, and passing down Uie 
cloister towards the cast, wo come to a wide staircase, 
leading down twenty-nine steps to a chapel of the j 
Armenians, where they show the throne of St, Helena; j 
and then, by thirteen more, into the cave where tho I 
cross of our Lord is said to have been discovered. 
There the rock overhangs the chapel, which is formed 
in its cavity. 

“ The Invention of the Holy Cross, which is comme¬ 
morated in the English calendar on May 3, would seem 
to be historically connected with St. Helena’s visit, and 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre.; and a writer, who 
is least disposed to admit the reality of the discover}', 
is forced to acknowledge, that ‘notwithstanding the 
silence of Eusebius, there would .seem to be hardly any 
part of history better accredited than the alleged- dis¬ 
covery of the true cross.'. 


(J) “ It 1« said to havo been rent at the feet of the centurloa, and 
to have produced tlio exclamativn, St. Matt, xxvii. 54." 
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" St. Ambrose is the first extant writer wrho gives a 
detailed aecouiit of the undertaking, and ascribes it to 
St. Helena. In his discourse ufion the death of Theo¬ 
dosius, he takes occasion to eulogize the mother of Con¬ 
stantine, and relates the success of her endeavour to 
possess hei^lf of the Holy Cross. This narrative, 
divested of the flowers of oratory, is simple enough, and 
contains no account of any miracle, unless the vepr pre¬ 
servation of the wood deserves to he so considered. 
This father, in argument with St. Chrysostom, relates 
the discovery of three crosses, and that the Cross of our 
Lord was distinguished by the title affixed to it by 
Pilate; not by the lestorotion of a sick person to 
health, or of a dead corpse to life, as we find in later 
writers. 

“ St. Helena would appear to have been guided in 
this case, as in the case of the Holy Sepulchre, by the 
received and continuous tradition of the native Chris¬ 
tian church, which reported that the instrument of our 
Lord’s crucifixion had been cast aside, in the huiry of 
the preparation of the Passover, into a pit near the 
place of execution, which she caused to be examined, 
and three crosses were actually discovered; and, however 
strange or startling the fact may appear, it is better 
to suspend the judgment, if we are not satisfied with the 
evidence, than to impute so great a crime as imposture 
and fraud to men who, for ought we know to the cou- 
traiy, may liavc been eminent saints.” 

Mr. Williams passes from the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to the opposite hill of Moriivh; and he ap¬ 
pears to have subjected it to a very minute inspection. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies part of its site. It is 
octagonal in foim; its dome is covered with lead, sur¬ 
mounted by a tall gilt crescent. Beneath the dome is a 
remarkable limestone rock, which appears to be the 
natural surface of the rock of Mount Moriah. Here, 
also, are the Mosque of el-Aksa, with two or three others, 
and the remains of the tower of Antonia. Mr. Williams 
thinks there can be but one opinion that the Mosque 
el-Aksa is the church erected by the Emperor Justinian, 
which he dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and wa.s 
described as placed on the loftiest hill of the city. “ 1 
firmly believe,” says Mr. Williams, “that es-Shakrah 
(the rock) docs mark the site of the Most Holy Place, 
as Christians, Jews, and Mahommedans all agree.” 

Eusebius, commenting on the predictions of our Lord 
respecting the entire destniction of the Temple, so that 
“ tWe shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down,” says, “Just as tlie pre¬ 
diction was, are the results in fact remaining; the whole 
Temple and its walls, as well as those ornamented and 
beautiful buildings which were within it, and which 
exceeded all description, having sufl'ered desolation from 
that time to this !’* 

After making a longer quolatlon from Eusebius, Mr. 
Williams adds:— 

“ Thus far Eusebius. For myself I look for the accom¬ 
plishment of the prophecy in its widest and most literal 
sense; and expect that if there be still one stone left 
upon another, which at least is not certain, the mighty, 
though silent, operation of that wonder-working Word 
will in due time bring it down; and who can tell 
whether, before the time of the end, some second Julian 
ma^not renew the attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple, 
which antichrist alone shall rear, and whether this 
attempt may not result in the destruction of such por¬ 
tions of it as remain 1” 

Mr. Williams now proceeds to describe the antiquities 
without the city. 

“We quit the city by the gate of 'our Lady Mary’ 
^Bab Sitti Miriftm), as the natives term it, more com¬ 
monly known to the Franks as the St. Stephen's Gate. 
.... Descending now into the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
by a zig-zag path of steps down the deep declivity, the 
dry hed of the torrent Kedron is passed by a bridge of 
one arch, a few paces beyond which is the chapel of 
8 t. Mary, on the loft, and the garden of Gethsemane on 


tho right, between which the most direct path ascends 
to the church of the Ascension, which crowns the centre 
of the three summits of the Mount Olivet, 2,400 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea.” 

After replying to a late severe attack on the tradition 
which marks this as the scone of tho last act of our 
Saviour’s ministry, Mr. Williams says:— 

“ A very few words may suffice for the description of 
this ruin, for at present it is nothing more. Instead of 
a church there is now a mosque near this site, the keeper 
of which holds the keys of a small portal giving entrance 
into a paved court of some extent, open to the sky, 
around which are ranged tho altars of the various Chris¬ 
tian churches, while the centre is occupied by a small 

circular building, surmounted by a cupola. 

Descending now to tho Valley of Jehoshaphat, by a more 
circuitous path, wc pass the Cave of the Creed, a curious 
vaulted chamber in ruins, beneath the surface of the 
ground, apparently stiuk in the rock, and plastered; 
oblong in form, w'ith six niches on each side facing one 
another, where the apostles arc said to have assembled 
to compose the Creed. Further down the mountain 
side is pointed out the spot where our Lord wept over 
the city, and foretold its destruction.” 

The Fountain of Siloam is thus described :— 

“ The descent to the spring is one of the most pic¬ 
turesque irimx about Jerusalem. It is effected by a 
flight of steps, much w'orn by the natives, cut through 
the rock, which is wildly irregular. There are twenty- 
six steps, making the depth about twenty-five feet, for 
the steps are deep. There is a cave in tho rock, of no 
great dimensions, roughly hewn, into which the water 

flows from beneath the lowest step.From the 

chamber there is a channel cut in a serpentine course, 
1,7.50 feet long, to convey the wnter to the Pool of Siloam, 
which w’ill next demand attention. To reach it we 
ascend again to the bed of the Kedron, and pass round 

tlic point of Ophcl, a distance of 1,.355 feet. 

Turning to the right, round a sharp angle of rock, wc 
enter the mouth of the valley of the Tyropean, and 
passing under the precipitous rock, which has a small 
channel for the water cut in its base, w'e soon arrive at 
the Pool of Siloan>. 

“.The pool itself is a small tank just without 

the fissure, of an oblong form, remarkable for nothing 
but some fragments of marble columns projecting from 
its soles, probably the remains of a church; the w'atcr 
is eoufined in this or in the rocky basin, and drawn off, 
as oco.a.sion requires, to irrigate the gardens beneath. 

“ There is every appearance of there having existed 
formerly a much larger reservoir than the present; imme¬ 
diately to the east of it, confined at the lower end by a 
substantial wall of masonry, which now forms a dry 
bridge, at the south end of which is the ancient tree said 
to mark the spot of Isaiah’s martyrdom.” 

(tf the Pool of Bethesda, Mr. Williams says;— 

“ It has been remarked by critics, that St. John, by 
his use of tho present tense in speaking of Bethesda, 
intimates that it had survived the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, and was still well known when he wrote bis 
Gospel, at the close of the first century, which would 
form a strong presumption for its continued prosen’a- 
(ion until the time of Constantine. The pool is placed 
by this evangelist in the ‘sheep-market,’ but many 
commentators are of opinion that the word gaU. should 

be supplied in this passage instead of market. *. 

It would appear that the tradition which marks the 
Birket Israll as the ‘ Pool of Bethesda,* has much to bo 
said in its favour, and I am not aware of any arguments 
against it. The five porches have long since disap¬ 
peared.” 

Wo must make one other extract from this chapter, 
and then pass on to Mr. Williams’ account of Modern 
Jerusalem. 

“ From a very early period [Christians] have been 
taught, rightly or wrongly, to regard a chamber in the 
pile of buildings surrounding the tomb [of David], as 
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the upper room oonsecratec! by the institution of the 
perfecting Sacrament of our Redemption, Avhero also our 
Lord appeared to the assembled apostles after his resur¬ 
rection, and where the Holy Ghost descended visibly on 
the believers on the day of Pentecost. It is related by 
Epiphanius, that this building, and a few others in its 
vicinity, escaped destruction on the desolation by Titus, 
and that this chamber was the church of the faithful 
after their return from Pella.” 

Prom the account of the present state of the Holy 
City and its inhabitants, we have merely room for the 
following extracts. 

" The Christian pilgrim who approaches Jerusalem 
for the first time, will probably be disappointed to find 
that his emotions on the first sight of a city, associated 
in his mind from his earliest infancy with all that is 
most sacred, are so much less intense than he antici¬ 
pated, and that he can look on Mount Olivet and Mount 
Zion with feelings, certainly not of indiflerence, but of 
. much less painful interest than he imagined possible, 
when he thought on them at a distance. The truth is, 
the events transacted here are so great in every view, 
that the mind cannot at once grasp them; but is, as it 
were, stupified by the effort,. It takes time to realize 
the truth that this is the home of Scripture History, the 
cradle of the Christian Church. 

“ If he is journeying from the west, as most pilgrims 
do, he will come in sight of the city about a mile from 
its gates, and will have the least interesting view which 
it presents—merely a dull line of wall, with the Mount 
of Olives rising aboA'c. He will, perhap.s, liaA-c read of 
the desolate appearance of the neighbourhood of the 
city; it is sometimes said to resemble a city of the dead. 
TraA'ellors, Avho haA'e so written, must have been sin¬ 
gularly unfortunate in the time of their entrance; for on 
a bright evening, at any time of the year, nothing can 
well be imagined more lively than the scene without the 
Jaffa Gate. It is then that the inhabitants, of what¬ 
ever nation, and w'hatever faith, Avalk out to ‘ drink the 
air,’ as they express it, and the various companies may 
be seen sauntering about, or reclining on the ground. 

.Let him enter the gates, and the delusion which 

its compact and well-built walls, and the appearance of 
its inhabitants, may have produced, aa'iII be cpiickly dis¬ 
pelled. He no sooner enters the city than de,solation 
stares him in the face.” 

“ Let us suppose him present in Jerusalem during 
the holy week i he will feel a curiosity to witness the 
ceremonies in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre—let 
him go, by all means, at least if he can go to mourn, 
not to mock or to triumph ov'cr the scenes which Avill 
there bo enacted. If he arrives at the great gates of the 
Church about sunset, he will find them closed for a fcAv 
minutes, AA’hile the Moslem guardian and his attendants 
perform their devotions. A small window in the door 
Avill allow him to Avatch their ceremony, and he may 
loam a lesson of outAvard propriety and decorum from 
the infidels, which he will look for in vain auiong the 
Worshippers Avithin. On his admission, the first object 
which will excite his astonishment and horror, will bo 
the Turkish soldiers of the. garrison standing Avith their 
bayonets fixed, in various parts of the sacred precincts, 
and about the Holy Cave itself. If he inquiic the 
reason of this dreadful profanation, he will be informed 
that the Latins have requested it os a protection against 
molestation from the Greeks 1.” 

“ Bat among all the exhibitions of the Christians in 
the Holy City, that which must most scandalize the 
infidels is their shameful divisions, accompanied with 
jealousies and heart-burnings, and not unfreqAicntly 
attended with sanguinary quarrels and acts of violence, 
which call for the interference of the civil powers." 

The principal Christian bodies in the lloly City are 
the Greeks and the Latins; the othera are the Geor¬ 
gians, the Armenians, the Syrians, the Copts, and Am^ 
rican Congregationalists. The Anglican Church, until 
the arrivM of Bishop Alexander, in 1842, cannot pro¬ 


perly be said to have been represented in Jerusalem. 
He w'os its representative in Chaldea, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

We must now t«&e our leave of Jerusalem, and of Mr. 
Williams’ very attractive and instructive volume. Many 
more passages might have been transferred to our pages, 
but for want of room. Those, however, that we have 
given will famish a foretaste of the gratification which 
a perusal of Mr. Williams' book will not fail to afford. 
It is profusely illustrated by maps and plans, and. by 
very clever lithographs add wood-cuts. 


PRANK PAIRLEGH; 

OB, 

SCENES FEOM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIt. 

CHAP. III. 

Wk had not more than fiA'e minutes left when We 
arrived at Dr. Mildman’s door, Coleman afli'ording a 
practical illustration of the truth of the aphorism, mat 
“it is the pace that killsso that Thomas’s injunction, 
"Look sharp, gentlemen," was scarcely necessary tp. 
induce ais to rush up stairs two stops at a time. In the 
some hurry I entered my bed-room, without observing 
that the door was standing ajar rather suspiciously, for 
which piece of inattention I was rewarded by a deluge of 
water, which wetted me from head to foot, and a violent 
blow on the shoulder, which stretched me on Gie ground 
in the midst of a puddle. That I may not keep the 
reader in suspense, 1 will at once inform him, that I 
was indebted for this agreeable surprise to the kindness 
and skill of Lawless, who, luiving returned from his 
pigeon-match half-an-hour sooner than was neccssa:?, 
had devoted it to the constmetion of what he called a 
"booby trap,” which ingenious piece of mechanism AA’as 
arranged in the following manner. The victim's room- 
door was placed lyar, and upon the top thereof a Greek 
Lexicon, or any other equally ponderous volume was 
carefully balanced, and upon this was set in its turn 
a jug of water. If all these w'ere properly adjusted, 
the catastrophe above described was certain to ensue 
when the door was opened. “ Fairly ciiught, by Jove,” 
cried Lawless, who had been on the watch. " By Jupiter 
Pluvius, you should have said,” joined in Coleman, 
helping me up again; for so sudden and unexpected had 
been the shock, that 1 had remained for a minute or 
two just as I had fallen, with a kind of vague expecta¬ 
tion that the roof of the lioiise Avould come down upon 
mo. " I suppose I have to tliank you for that,” said I, 
turning to Lawless. “ Pray don't mention it, Pinafore," 
answered he; “ what little trouble 1 Ii.ad in niiking the 
arrangement, I can assure you, was quite repaid by its 
success.” “ I’ll certainly put on the gloves to-morrow," 
Avhispered I to Coleman—-to which he replied by a sym¬ 
pathetic wink, adding, "and now I think you had better 
got ready, more particularly as you will have to find 
out ‘how to dress' jugged hair,' as the cookeiy-books 
siiy.” By dint of almost superhuman exertions, I did 
just contrive to get doAvn in time for dinner, though my 
unfortunate “jugged hair,” which was any thing but d^, 
must haA'e presented rather a singular appearance. In 
the course of dinner. Dr. Mildman told ns that we 
should haA'6 the whole of the next day to ourselves, as 
he was obliged to go to Toivn on business!, and should 
not return till the middle of the following one;—an 
announcement which seemed to afford great sotisfactlon 
to his hearers, despite an attempt made by Cumberland 
to keep up appearances by putting on a look of mourn¬ 
ful resignation, which, being imitated by Coleman, who, 
as might bo expected, rather overdid the thing, failed 
most signally. On returning to the Pupils' room, l/awless 
commenced (to my great delight, as I thereby eiyoyed. 
a complete immunity from his somewhat troublesome 
attentions) a fhll, true, and particular account of the 
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pigeon-match, in which hie friend Claj^n had, with 
unrivalled ekill, slain a sufficient number of victims to 
furnish forth pies for the supply of the whole mess 
during the ensuing fortnight. At length^ however, all 
was said that could be aaid^ even upon this interesting 
subject, and the narrator casting his eyes around in 
search of wherewithal to amuse himself, ehsnced to 
espy my new writing-desk, a parting gift from my dear 
little sister Fanny, who, with the self-denial ef true 
afiection, had saved up her ppeket-money during many 
previous months, in order to provide funds for this mu¬ 
nificent mesent. “ Pinafore, is that desk yoursde¬ 
manded Lawless. Not much admiring the sobriquet by 
which Lawless chose to address me, I did not feel 
myself called upon to reply. “Are you deaf, Stupid'! 
don’t you hear me speaking to you)—where did you get 
that writing-desk I" Still I did not answer. “ Sulky, 
eh 1 I shall have to lick him before long, 1 see. Here 
you, what's your name? Fairlegli, did your grand¬ 
mother give you that writing-desk?” “No,” replied 
1, “ my sister Fanny gave it to me the day before I left 
home.’’ Oh, you have got a sister Fanny, have you 1 
how old is she, and what is she like?” “She is just 
thirteen, and she has got the dearest little face in the 
S^World,” answered I, earnestly, as the recollection of her 
bright blue eyes and sunny smile came across me. 
“ How interesting !” sighed Coleman; “ it quite makes 
xny heart beat; you could not send for her, could you ?” 
“And she gave you that desk, did she?—how very kind 
of her,” resumed Lawless, putting the poker in the fire. 
“ Yes, was it not ?" said I, eagerly. " I would not have 
any harm happen to it for more than I can tell.” " So 
I suppose," replied Lawless, still devoting himself to 
the poker, which was rapidly becoming red-hot. “Have 
you ever,” continued he, “ seen this new way they have 
ttf ornamenting things ? encaustic work, I think they 
call it r— it’s done by the application of heat, you "know.” 
“ I never even heard of it,” said I. “ Ah! I thought 
not,” rejoined Lawless. “ Well, as I happen to understand 
the process. I’ll condescend to enlighten your ignorance. 
Mullins, give me that desk.” “Don't touch it,” cried I, 
bounding forward to the rescue; “ I won’t have any 
thing done to it.” My design was however frustrated 
by Cumberland and Lawless, who, both throwing them¬ 
selves upon mo at the same moment, succeeded, despite 
my struggles, in forcing me into a chair, where they 
held me, while Mullins, by their direction, with the 
aid of sundry neckcloths, braces, kc., tied me hand 
and foot, Coleinan, who attempted to interfere in my 
behalf, receiving a push which sent him reeling across 
the room, and a hint that if he did not mind his own 
business he would be served in the same manner. 

Haviim thus effectually placed me de combat, 
Lawless TOok possession of my poor writing-desk, and 
commenced tracing on the top thereof, with the red-hot 
poker, what he was pleased to term a “ design from the 
tmtiq'uo,” which consisted of a spirited outline of that 
riddle-loving female the Sphinx, as she appeared when 
dressed in top-boots and a wide-awake, and employed in 
smoking a cigar ! Ho was giving the finishing touch 
to a lar^ pair of moustaches, with which he had em- 
beHished her countenance, and which ho declared was 
the only thing wanted to complete the likeness to an 
old aunt of Dr. Mildnum’s, whom they usually desig¬ 
nated by the endearing appellation of “ Growler,” when 
the door opened, and Thomas announced that “ Smith- 
son" iraa tiding to see Mr. Lawless. " Oh, yes, to be 
sure, let him come in; no, wait a minute. Here, you, 
Colemw and Mullins, untie -Pairlcgh; be quick:—con¬ 
found ihst desk, how it smells of burning, and I have 
made my hands all black too. Well Smithson, have you 
brought the things T The person to whom this query 
was addressed, was a young man, attired in the extreme 
of the fashion,' who lounged into the room, with a 
" quite at home” kind of air, and nodding familiarly all 
around, arranged his curls with a ring-adomod hand, as 
he replied in a drawling tone," Ya’as, Mr. Lawless, we're 


all right,—punctual to a moment-^ alwaj’S ready 'tocome 
tb time,’ as we say In the ring." “ Who is he ?” whis¬ 
pered I to Coleman. “Who is he?” replied Coleman; 

“ why, the best fellow in the world, to be sure. Not know 
Smithson, the prince of tailors, the tailor|>ar excellence ! 

I suppose yon never heard of the Duke of Wellington, 
have you ?’* 1 feplied humbly, that I believed 1 had 
heard the name of that illustrious individual mentioned 
in connexion with Waterloo and the Peninsula,—and 
that 1 was accustomed to regard him as the first man 
of the age. “ Aye, well then, Smithson is the second; 
though 1 really don’t know whether he is not quite as 
great in his way as Wellington, upon my honour. The ' 
last pair of trowsers he made for Lawless wore some- | 
thing sublime, a great deal too good for this wicked j 
world.” During this brief conversation, Smithson had 
been engaged in extricating a somewhat voluminous 
garment from the interior of a blue bag, which a boy, 
who-accompanied him, had just placed inside the study 
door. “There, this is the new invention I told you 
about; a man named Macintosh hit upon it. Now, with 
this coat on, you might stand under a water fall without 
getting even damp. Try it on, Mr. Lawlessjust the 
thing, ell. Gents?” Our curiosity being roused by this 
pancgj’ric, we gathered round Lawless to examine i 
the gannent which had called it forth. Such of my 
readers as recollect the first introduction of Macin¬ 
toshes, will doubtless remember that the e.arlier spe- j 
cimeus of the race differed very materially in form 
from tliose which are in use at the present day. The i 
one we were now inspecting was of a whity-brovvn ; 
colour, and, though it had sleeves like a coat, hung in 
straight folds from the waist to the ankles, somewhat 
after the fashion of a carter's frock, having huge pockets 
at the side, and fastening round the neck with a hook 
and eye. '• How doc.s it do ?” asked Lawless, screwing 
himself round in an insane effort to look at the small of 
his own back, a thing a man is certain to attempt to do 
when employed in trying on a coat. “ It does not make 
a fellow look like a Guy, does it ?” “No, 1 rather admii-e 
the sort of thing,” said Cumberland. “ A jolly dodge j 
for a shower of rain, and no mistake,” put in Coleman. | 
“ It's deucedly fashionable, really,” said Smithson — 
“this one of yours, and one we made for Augustus 
Plare-away, Lord Fitz-scamper’s son, the man in the | 
guards, you know, arc the only two out yet.” “ I have I 
just got it at the right time then,” said Lawless; “ 1 knew j 
old 8am was going to Town, so I settled to drive Clay- | 
ton over to Woodend, in the tandem, to-morrow. The i 
harriers meet there at eleven, and this will be the very j 
thing to hide the leathers, and tops, and the bit of pink i 
under. I saw you at the match, by the bye, Smithey, 
this morning." “Ya’as, I was there; did you see the 
thing I was on ?” “ A bright bay, with a star on the 
forehead! a spicy looking nag enough; whose is it?" I 
“ Why, young Robarts, who came into a lot of tin the ! 
other day, has just bought it ,* Snaffles charged him ninety j 
guineas for it.” " And what is it worth ?” asked Lawless. i 
“ Oh ! he would not do a dirty thing by any gout ; 

I introduced,” replied Smithson, “/took young Robaits i 
there: he merely made his fair profit out of it; ho gave 
40f. for it liimself to the man who bred it, only the week : 
before, to my certain knowledge : it’s a very sweet thing, ! 
and would carry him well, but he's afraid to ride it; 
that's how I was on it to-day. I'm getting it steady for 
him.” “ A thing it will take you seme time to accom¬ 
plish, eh? A mount like that is not to be had for 
nothing, every da}', is it ? ” “ Ya'as, you’re about right | 
there, Mr. Lawless; you’re down to every move, 1 see, as 
usual. Any orders to-day, Gents] your two vests will 
be home to-morrow, Mr. Coleman.” “ Here, Smithson, 
wait a moment,” said Cumberland, drawing him on one 
side; “ I was deucedly unlucky with the balls this morn¬ 
ing," continued he in a lower tone, "con you let me j 
have 2fil, “ What you please, Sir,” replied Smithson, 
sowing. " On the old terms, 1 Suppo^’^ observed Cum¬ 
berland. “ All right,” answered Smithson. “Stay, I 
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cau leave it with you now,” added he, dramne out a 
leather case; “ oblige me by writing your name nere,— 
thank you.” So saying, he handed some liank notes to 
Cumberland, carefully replaced the paper he had just 
signed in his pocket-book, and withdrew. 

“Smithey was in great force to-night,” observed Law¬ 
less, as the door closed behind him—“nicely they are 
bleeding that young ass Robarts among them—he has got 
into good hands to help him to get rid of his money, at 
all events. I don’t believe BaafiSes gave 40f. for that bay 
horse; he has got a decided curb on the off hock, if I 
ever saw one, and I fancy he’s a little touched in the 
wind too, and there’s another thing I should say—” 

What other failing might be attributed to Mr. Ro¬ 
barts’ bay steed, we were, however, not destined to learn, 
as tea was at this moment announced. In due time 
followed evening prayers, after which we retired for 
the night. Being very sleepy, I throw off my clothes, 
and Jumped hastlMluto bed, by which act I became pain¬ 
fully aware of tne presence of what a surgeon would 
term “certain foreign bodies;” i.e. not, as might be 
imagined, sundry French, German, and Italian corpses, 
but various hard substances, totally opposed to one’s 
preconceived ideas of the component parts of a feather¬ 
bed. Bleep being out of the question on a couch so 
constituted, I immediately commenced an active search, 
in the couise of which I succeeded in bringing to light 
two clothes-brushes, a boot-jack, a pair of spurs, Lem- 
prierc’s Classical Dictionary, and a brick-bat. Having 
freed myself fmm these tormentors, I soon fell asleep, 
and passed (as it seemed to me) the whole night in 
dreaming that I was a pigeon, or thereabouts, and th.at 
Smithson, mounted on the top-booted Sphynx, was in¬ 
citing Lawless to shoot at me with a rod-hot poker ! 

As .Coleman and I were standing at the window of 
the Pupils’ room, about ten o'clock on the following 
morning, watching the veliicle destined to convey Dr. 
Mildman to the coach-office, Lawless made his appear¬ 
ance, prepared for his expedition, with his hunting-cos¬ 
tume effectually concealed under the new Macintosh— 
“ Isn't Mildman gone yet? Douce take it, what a time 
ho is! I ought to be oft^—I'm too late already ! ” “ They 
liave not even put his carpot-bag in yet,” said I. “ Well, 
1 shall make a bolt, and chance all about his seeing me,” 
exclaimed Lawless; “ he'll only think I’m going out for a 
walk rather earlier than usual, if he does catch a glimpse 
of me, so here’s off".” So saying he placed his hat upon 
his head, with the air of a man determined to do or die, 
and vanished. Fortune is currently reported to favour 
the brave, and so, to do her justice, she generally does: 
still, at the best of times, she is but a fickle jade; at all 
cveutsshe was determined to prove herself so in the present 
instance, for scarcely had Lawless got a dozen paces 
from the house, before Dr. Mildman appeared at the 
front door with his great coat and hat on, followed by 
Thomas bearing a carpet-bag and umbrella, and his atten¬ 
tion being attracted by footsteps, he turned his head, 
and beheld Lawless. As soon as he pftreeived him, he 
gave a start of surprise, and pulling out his eye-glass, 
(he was rather short-sighted,) gazed long and fixedly 
after the retreating figure. At length, having apparently 
satisfied himself as to the identity of the person he was 
examining, he replaced his glass, stood for a moment, 
BB if confounded by what he had seen, and then turning, 
abruptly, re-entered the house, and shut his study-door 
behind him with a bang, leaving Thomas and the 
fly-driver mute with aetonishment In about five 
minutes he re-appeared, and saying to Thomas, in a 
stem tone, " Let that note be given to Mr. Lawless the 
moment he returns,” got into Sie fly and drove oS. 

“ "There’s a precious go," observed Cotoman; “ 1 wonder 
trhat’s in the wind now. I have not seen old Sam get 
up the steam like that since I have been here—he was 
not near so angiy when I put Thomas’s hat on the peg 
where ho hangs bis own, and he, never noticing the dit* 
forence, put it on, and walked to Church in it, gold 
band and all.” " I wouldn't be Lawless for .something,” 


observed I—“ I wonder what the note’s about!” “ That’s 
just wluit puzzles me,” said Cotoman. “ I should have 
thought he had seen the pink, but that’s impossible; he 
must have a penetrating glance indeed, if he could see 
through that Macintosh.” “Lawless was too impa¬ 
tient,’’ said Cumberland; " ho should have waited a few 
minutes longer, and then Mildman would have gone ofiT 
without knowing anything about him. Depend upon it 
the grand rule of life is to take things comly, and wait 
for an opportunity; you have the game in yout own 
hands then, and can take advantage of the follies and 
passions of others, instead of allowing them to avail 
themselves of yours.” “ In plain English, cheat instead 
of being cheated,” put in Coleman. “You’re notfei‘ 
wrong there, Freddy; the world's made up of knaves and 
fools—those who cheat, and those who arc cheated, and 
I, for one, have no taste for being a fool,” said Cumber¬ 
land. “Nor 1,” said Mullins; “ I should not like to bo a 
fool at all; I had rather be ”—“ A Butterfly,” interrupted 
Coleman, thereby astonishing Mullins to such a degree, 
that he remained silent for some moments, with hia 
mouth wide open, os if in the act of speaking. “ Yim- 
cannot mean what you say; yousurely would not wish to 
cheat people,” said I to Cumberland ;,“if it were tcaiiy 
true that one must be either a knave or a fool. I'm sn#: 
I’d rather be a fool—I'm sure you could never bo 
happy if you cheated any one,” continued 1. “ W'batdocs 
the Bible say about doing to others as .you wohld have 
othersdo to yon 1 ”—“ There, don’t preach to mo, you cit¬ 
ing young prig," said Cumberland angrily, and itnin^ 
diately left the room. “ Yon hit him pretty harti there,” 
whispered Coleman; “a very bad piece of business hap¬ 
pened just before 1 came, about his winning a lot of tin 
from a young fellow here, at billiards, luid they do say 
that Cumberland did not play fairly. It was rather un¬ 
lucky your saying it; he will be your enemy from hence- 
forth, depend upon it. He never forgets nor forgives a 
thing of that sort.” “ I meant no harm by the remark,” 
replied I; “ I knew nothing of his having cheated any 
one; however 1 do not care ; I don’t like him, and I’m 
just as well pleased be should not like me. And now, 
as my foreign relations seem to be rapidly assuming a 
warlike chanicter, (as the newspapers have it,) what do 
you say to giving mo a lesson in sparring, as you pro¬ 
posed, by way of preparation ?” “ With all my heart,” 
replied Coleman; and accordingly the gloves were pro¬ 
duced, and my initiatory lesson in the pugilistic aift 
commenced by Coleman's first placing me in an 0x(toe4- 
ingly uncomfortable attitude, and then very consider^ 
ately knocking me out of it again, thereby dopbaitittg',) 
me with much skill and science flat upon the hearth-rajl, J 
Tills manoeuvre he repeated with great success dttrfng^t 
some half hour or so, at the end of which time I began : 
to discover the knack with which it was done, and pro- i 
ceeded to demonstrate the proficiency I was making, by ; 
a well-directed blow, which lieing delivered with much 
greater force than I Irnd intended, sent Coleman flying 
across the room. Chancing to encounter Mullins in the 
course of his tran.sit, he overturncd'that worthy against - 
the tabic in the centre of the apartment, which, yielding 
to their combined weight, fell over with a grand crash, , 
dragging them down with it, in the midst of an' ava- 
lanuhe of books, papers, and inkstands. 

This grand coup brought, as might bo expected, our ' 
lesson to a close for the day, Coleman declaring that j, 
such another hit would inevitably knock him into the ■ 
middle of next week, if not farther, and that he really ■ 
should not feol justified in allowing such a serious in- 
torruption to study to take place. “And now, what V? 
are we going to do with ourselves ?” asked I; “ as this is ;• 
a holiday, we ought to do something.” “ Are you fond ‘ 
of riding ?” inquired Coleman. “ Nothing I like better,” 
replied I; “ I have been used to it all my life; 1 have had j 
a pony ever since 1 was four years old.” "I wish I was , 
used to it,” said Coleman. “ My Governor living in ; 
London, I never crossed a horse till I came here, and Tin ' 
a regular muff at it, but I want to learn; what do you 
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v; V «%y to a ride thU afternoon 1 ” " Junt the thing,” said I, 

; ^ “ u it is not too expensive for my pocket.” “ Oh, no,” 

; i. replied Coleman“Snaffles lets horses at as cheap a rate 
; ■ as any one, and good ’uns to go too; does not ho, Cum¬ 
berland 1” “Eh, Tvhat are you talking aboutf said 
>: Cumberland, who had just entered the room ■, “ Snaffles ? 

Oh yes, he’s the man for horse-flesh. Are you going to 
try and tumble oS that fat little cob of his again, 
Fred ? ” “I was thinking of having another try,” replied 
Coleman; “ what do you say, Fairlegh 1 Never mind the 
tin, I daresay you have got plenty, and can get more 
when that’s gone.” “ I have got a ton-pound note,” an¬ 
swered I; “but that must last me all this quarter: how¬ 
ever, we’ll have our ride to-day.” “ I'll walk down with 
you,” said Cuml)erland; “ I’m going that way; besides 
It’s worth a walk any day to see Coleman mount ; it took 
him ten minutes the last time I saw him, and thou he 
threw the wrong leg over, so that he turned his face to 
the tail.” "Scandalum magnutitm! not a true bill,” re¬ 
plied Coleman. "Now, come along, Fairlegh, let’s get 
ready, and tie off.” 

: During our walk down to Snaffles’stables, Cumberland 
! (whoaeemedentirely to have forgotten my »?«/« prqpos 
! remark) talked to me in a miub more amiable manner 
s vQrnn he had yet done ; and the conversation naturally 
turning upon hoirses and riding, a theme always inter¬ 
esting to me, I w'as induced to enter into sundiy details 
of my own exploits in that line. We reached the Livery 
Stables just as I had concluded a somewhat egotistical 
relation concerning a horse which a gentleman in our 
neighbourhood had bought for his invalid son, but 
which, proving at first rather too spirited, I had under¬ 
taken to ride every day for a month, in order to get him 
quiet; a feat I was rather proud of having satisfactorily 
accomplished. “ Good moruiiig, Mr. Snaffle.s; is Punch 
at home! ” asked Coleman of a stout rcd-faeed man, 
attired in a bright green Newmarket coat, and top boots. 
“Yes, Sir. Mr. Lawless told me your Governor ivas 
gone to town, so 1 kept him at home, thinking perhaps 
you would want him.” “ That’s all right,” said Colc- 
1 man; “and here’s my friend, Mr. F.nirlegli, will want a 
nag too.” “Proud to serve any gent as is a I'riciid of 
yours, Mr. Coleman,” replied Snaflles, with a hob of his 
head towards me, intended as a bow. “ What stamp ofa 
horse do you like. Sir ? Mustofmy nags are out with the 
harriers to-day.” “ Snafflc 8 ,a wonl with you,” interrupted 
Cumberland. “ One moment, Sir,” said Suafflcs to me, n.s 
; he crossed over to wliere Cumherlanil was stauding. 
I'; ** Como and look at Punch; and lct,'.s hear what you 

, think of him,” said Coleman, drawing me towards 
. 5 ; Punch’s stable. “ What docs Ciimhcrlaiul want with 
, ^ that man 1 ” asked 1. “ What, Snaflles 1 J fancy ho owes 
<>1 ■ * bill hero, and I ilare K.ay it is something about that.” 
i' i '"Oh, is that allP’ rejoined I. “Why, what did you 
think it was 1 ” inquired Coleman. “ Never mind,” I 
replied; “ let’s look at Punch.” And accordingly 1 was 
introduced to a little fat, i-ound, jolly looking cob, 
about fourteen bands high, who appeared to me an equine 
, counterpart of (ailcman Itimsclf. After having duly 

J iraiscd and patted him, I turned to leave the stable, 
ust as Cumberland and Snaffles were passing the door, 
and 1 caught the following words from the latter, who, 
appeared rather excited ;—“ Well, if any Imrm comes of 
it, Mr. Cumberland, you’ll remember it’s your doing,’ 
not mine.” Cumberland’s reply was inaudible, and 
Snaffles turned to me, saying, “ I’ve only one horse at 
home likely to suit you. Sir; you'll find her rather high 
conraged, but Mr. Cumiievland tells mo you won’t 
mind that.” "I have been mentioning what a good 
rider you mygaa are,” said Cumberland, laying a slight 
emphMis on the «ay. “ Oh, 1 dare say she will do very 
well,” replied I. “ I suppose she has no vice about her.” 
"Oh dear, no," said Snaffles, “nothing of the sort.— 
James,” added he, calling to a holpar, “ saddle the chest- 
: nut mare, and bring her out directly.” Tlio man whom 

he addressed, and who was a fellow with a good hu¬ 
moured, honest face, became suddenly grave, as he 


replied in a deprecatory tone, "The chestnut marei 
Mad Bess, Sirl” “Don’t repeat my words, but do as 
you are told,” was the answer; and the man went away 
looking surly. After the interval of. a few minutes, a 
stable door opposite was thrown open, and Mad Bess 
made her appearance, led' by two grooms. She was a 
bright chestnut, with flowing mane and tail, about fif¬ 
teen and a half hands high, nearly thorough-bred, and 
as handsome as a picture, but the restless motion of her 
eyo disclosing the white, the cars laid back at the 
slightest sound, and a half-frightened, half-wild air, when 
any one went up to her, told a tale as to her temper, 
about which no one in the least accustomed to horses 
could doubt for an instant. “ That mare is vicious,” 
said I, as soon as 1 had looked at her. “ Oh dear, no, 
Sir, as quiet as a lamb, I can assure you.” “Soh, girl I 
soil ! ” said Snaffles, in a coaxing tone of voice, attempt¬ 
ing to pat her; but Bess did not choose to “soh,” if by 
“sohing” is meant, os I presume,.standing still and 
behaving prettily, for on her master’s approach she 
snorted, attempted to rear, and ran back, giving the 
men at her head as much as they could do to hold her. 

“ She’s a little fresh to-day; she wa.s not out yesterday, 
but it’s all play, pretty creature! nothing but play,” 
continued Snaffles. “ If j’ou are afraid, Fairlegh, don’t 
ride her,” said Cumberland; “ but I fancied fi-om your 
conversation you were a bold rider, and did not mind a 
little spirit ill a home: you had better take her in 
again. Snaffles.” “ Leave her alone,” cried 1, quickly, (for 
I was becoming irritated by Cumberland’s sneers, in 
spite of my attempt at self-control) “ I’ll ride her. 
I’m no more afraid than other iieoplo, nor do I mind a 
spirited horse, Cumberland, but that mare is more than 
spirited, she's ill-tempered,—look at her eye !” “ Well, 
you had better not ride her, then,” said Cumberland. 

“ Yes, I will,” replied I, for I was now thoroughly roused, 
and determined to go through with the aft’alr, at all 
hazards. I was always, even as a boy, of a determined, 
or, ns ill-natured people would call it, obstinate disposi¬ 
tion, and I doubt whether I am entirely cured of the 
fault at the present time. “ I’lease yourself; only mind, 

I have warned you not to ride her if you are afraid,” ' 
said Cumberland. “ A nice warning,” replied I, tuniing 
away;—“ who'lllcnd mea pair of spurs!” “ I’vegota pair 
here. Sir; if you’ll step this way I'll put them on fiir 
you,” said the man, whom I had heard addressed as 
“James”—adding, in a lower tone, ns ho buckled them 
on, “ for Heaven's sake, young gentleman, don’t mount 
that mare, unless you’re a first rate rider.” “ Why, 
what’s tlie matter with her? doc.s sliokicki” inquired 1 . 

" Slic’ll try and pitch yon oft) if possible, and if she 
can't do that, she'll bolt with yon, and then the Lord 
have mercy upon you !” This was encouraging, certainly! 

" i’ou are an honest fellow, James,” replied 1; " and I am 
much obliged to you. Ride her I must, my honour is at 
stake, but I’ll be as careful as I can, ami, if I come back 
safe you shall have half-a-cvowu.” “ Thank yon. Sir,” 
was the reply, “ 1 shall bo glad enough to see you come 
back, in any-r^ither w.ay than on a shutter, without the 
money.” Of a truth, the race of Job’s comforters is not 
yet extinct, thought I, as 1 turned to look for Coleman, 
who had been up to this moment employed in superin¬ 
tending the saddling of 1 ‘unch, and now made his ap¬ 
pearance, leading that renowned steed by the bridle. 

“ Why, Fairlegh, you are not going to ride that vicious 
brute to bo sureeven Lawless won’t mount her, and 
hb does not mind what he rides in general.” " Never 
mind about Lawless,” s^id I, assuming an air of confi¬ 
dence I was very far from feeling; “ she won't eat me 
I dare say.” “ I don’t know that,” rejoined Coleman, 
regarding Mad Bcsswithalookof horror; "Cumberland, 
den’t let him mount her.” “Nay, I can’t prevent it; 
Fairlegh is his own ma 3 ter,andcaa do nshelike 8 ,”wa 8 ,the 
answer, “ Come, wc can't keep the men standing hero the 

wholeday,” said I to Coleman; “get on to Punch, and outof 

my way, as fast as you can, if }'ou aregoingto do so at all”— 
a request with which, seeing I was quite determined, he 
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at length unwillingly complied, and haring, after one 
or two failures, succeeded in getting his leg over the 
cob’s broad back, he rode slowly out of the yard, and 
took up his station outside, in order to witness my pro¬ 
ceedings. " Now, then,” said I, “ keep her as steady as 
you can for a minute, and as soon as I am fairly mounted 
^ve her her head— stand clear there." I then took a 
sWt run, and placing one hand on the saddle, while 
I seized a lock of the mane with the other, 1 sprang 
from the ground, and vaulted at once upon her back, 
without the aid of the stirrup, a feat I had learned from 
a groom who once lived with us, and which stood me in 
good stead on this occasion, as I thereby avoided a kick, 
with which Mad Bess greeted my approach. I next took 
up the reins as gently as I could, the man let go her 
head, and after a little dancing and capering, though 
much less than I had expected, her ladyship gave up 
hostilities for the present, and allowed me to ride her 
quietly up and down the yard. I then wished Cum¬ 
berland, (who looked, as I thought, somewhat mortified,) 
a good afternoon, turned a deaf ear to the eulogies of 
Mr. Snaffles and his satellites, and proceeded to join 
Coleman. As I left the yard ray friend James Joined 
me, under the pretence of arranging my stirrup leather, 
when he took the opportunity of saying—“She’ll go 
pretty well now you’re once mounted, sir, as long as you 
can hold her with the snaffle, but if you arc obliged to 
use the curb—look out for squalls ! !!” 


POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

May 17.— ISogatwn Sunttap, (1810.) 

This is always the fifth after Easter, and the next 
before Whit Sunday, and so called from the Latin word 
rogare, to beseech ; because, on the succeeding Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, Rogations and Litanies were 
used, and fasting, or at least abstinence, enjoined by the 
Church, “ for these reasons,” says Bishop Sparrow: 
"I. Because this time of the year, the fruits of the 
earth are tender*and easily hurt; therefore Litanies ex¬ 
traordinary are said to Goi>, to avert this judgment. 
II. Because our Loan’s Ascension is tlic Thursday fol¬ 
lowing. Thweforc, these three divys before are to be spent 
in prayers and fasting, that so, the flesh being tamed, 
and the soul winged with fiisting, we may ascend with 
CuaiBT.” 

May 18, 19, 20.—CUe Hogattoii JBapfi, (1846.) 

The author of the “ Popish Kingdom ” thus dcsciibes 
the medieval manner of their observance in this country: 

" Now comes the day wherein they gad abroad, with cross in 
hand, 

To bounds of every field, and round about their neighbour’s land; 
And as they go, they sing and pray to every saint above. 

But to our lady specially, whom most of ml they love ; 

When, as they to the town are come, the church they enter in, 
And look what saint that church doth guide, they humbly pray 
to him, 

Tliat lie preserve both com and fruit from storm and tempest 
great. 

And them dafend from harm, and send them store of drink and 
meat. 

^^c things tliree days continually arc done with solemn sport, 
*v™ many cro^s after they unto some church resort; 

Whereas they all do chant aloud, whereby there strait doth 
spring 

A bawling noise, while every man seeks highest for to sing.” 

" The custom,” says Strutt, “ of marking the bounda¬ 
ries of parishes by the inhabitants going round them 
once eveiy year, and stopping at certain spots, to per¬ 


il) Sec the Homilies. 


form dififorent eoremo&ies, in order that the loealttiea; 
might be impressed on the memories of both young and 
old, is of great antiquity. It is derived from the heathbn 
feast, dedicated to the god Terminus, the guardian of 
the fields and landmarks. The priest of eaiffl parish, 
accompanied by his churchwardens and parishioners, 
bearing willow wands and banners, went round the 
limits of his parish on one of the three days before 
Holy Thursday, and stopped at remarkable spots and 
trees, to recite passages from tho Gospels, and implore 
the blessing of the Almiguiv on the fruits of tho earth, 
and for the preservation of the riglits and properties of 
the parisli. On these occasions, it was considered one 
of his chief duties to go to those of his flock whom ha 
knew to be at variance, and, reconciling their diffetr 
ences, make them march side hy side in tho procession.” 

It is recorded of Sir Thomas Moro that he would often 
walk in the Rogation perambulations. Once, when one 
of these was to go to the confines of the parish, he was 
requested, “ for his state and dignity, to ease himself 
with a horse.” His reply betokened his profound hu¬ 
mility, He answered (alluding to the crucifix which 
was usually carried in front of tliesc processions), “ Qon 
forbid he should follow his Master prancing on cock¬ 
horse, when He went on foot.” 

Tho “golden legend ” says, that tlic bearing of ban¬ 
ners with the cross, on Rogation days, is to represent 
tho victory of Christ in His re.surrectiou and ascension: 
that the people followed the cross and tho banners, as 
Christ was followed when He ascended to heaven 
with a great prey; and that in some churches, especially 
in France, it was the custom to bear a dragon, with a 
long tail, filled with chaff: the first two days it was 
borne he/ore the cross, witli the tail /«W ; but on tho 
tliird day it was home (r/ler the cross, with tho tail 
empty; by which it was understood, that on tlie first 
two days the devil reigned in the world, but that on 
the third he w^as dispossessed of his kingdom._ 

The “ parochial perambulations ” in Rogation week, 
survived the Reformation. Elizabeth's “advertise¬ 
ments” direct, “That in the ito^tion days of pro¬ 
cession, they sing or say', in English, tho two psalms 
beginning, Btnedic anima iiiea, A-c., with thelitony and 
suffrages thereunto, with one homily of thanksgiving to 
God, . . . without any superstitious ocroinonies here¬ 
tofore used.” Hooker, it is related, “ would by no 
means omit the customary time of procession, per¬ 
suading all, botli rich and poor, if they dcsirod jke 
preservation of love and tboir parish rights and U' 
to accompany him in bis perambulation.” 
vine” Herbert says of his “ country parson,” 
larly he loves procession, apd maintains i' 
there are contained tlicrein four manifest a( 

First, a blessing of Goi> for the fruits of tl 
secondly, justice, in the preservation of bounds; 
charity, in loving, walking, and neighbourly aedom?’’' 
pauying one another; with reconciling of differences at 
tliat time, if there be any; fourthly, mercy, in relieving 
tho poor, by a liberal distribution and largess, which at 
that time is, or ouglit to be, used.” 

This custom was particularly distasteful to the Pu¬ 
ritans, one of whom, in 1572, among “ Popish abuses," 
places “ the gang week, when the priest in his surplice, 
singing gospels and making crosses, rangeth about in 
many places.” Notwithstanding this, the practice re¬ 
tained its ground in many places, tiU a recent period, ^d, 
we believe, is not even yet entirely discontinued. A writqr, 
in 1790, observes, “ .Some time in the spring, I think the 
day before Holy Thursday, all the clergy of Kipon, 
attended by the singing men and boys of the choir, 
perambulate the town in their canonicals, sinking 
hymns; and the bine-coat cliarity boys follow, singing, 
with green boughs in their hands.” The historian of 
Staffordshire,speaking of Wolverhampton, says, “Many 
of the older inhabitants can well remember when the' 
sacrist, resident prebendaries, and members of the 
choir assembled at morning prayers, on Monday and 
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Taesdky in Rogation week, with tho charity children 
beairing ,long polw, clothed with all kinds of flowers 
then in* season, and which were afterwards ei^ed 
through the streets of the town with xnneh solemnity; 
the clergy, singing men, and boys, dressed in their 
i^red vestments, closing the procession, and chanting, 
in a grave and appropriate melody, the Canticle, ‘Be- 
nediciie wnnia opera,' &c. This usage was relinquished 
about 1765. In the skirts of the town are ranged, at 
determinate distances, a number of large trees, which 
servo to mark the limits between the township and the 
parish. These are denominated by the inhabitants 
gospel trees, from the practice of reading the gospel 
under them, when the clergy were wont to perambulate 
the boundaries.” Plott, in his history of Oxfordshire, 
tells us that at Stanlakc, in that county, the minister of 
the parish, in his procession in Rogation week, roads the 
go^el at a barret's head, in the cellar of the Chequer 
Inn, in that town, where some say there was formerly a 
hermitage, others a cross, at which they read a gospel in 
former times. “ At Oxford,” says Brand, “ at this 
time, the little crosses cut in the stones of buildings, to 
denote the division of the parishes, are whitened with 
chalk. Great numbers of boys, with peeled willow-rods 
in their hands, accompany the minister in the pro¬ 
cession.” 

The village Rogation processions in other lands 
afford a remarkable instance of tho innocent hilarities 
SO closely connected with the Christian holidays. “ The 
bells of the village church strike up,” says Chateau¬ 
briand, “and the rustics immediately quit their Various 
employments. The vine dresser descends the hill, the 
husbandman hastens from the plain, the woodcutter 
leaves the forest; the mothers, sallying from their huts, 
arrive with their children; and the young maidens 
relinquish their spinning-wheels, their sheep, and the 
fountains, to attend the rural festival. They assemble 
in the parish church-yard, on the verdant graves of 
their forefathers. The only ecclesiastic who is to take 
part in the ceremony soon appears. ... Ho assembles 
his flock before the princii al entrance of the church ; 
ho delivers a discourse, which must certainly be very 
impressive, to judge from the tears of his audience. He 
frequently repeats the words. My children ! my dearly 
beloved child}:en ! And herein consists the whole secret 
of the eloquence of this rustic Chrysostom. 

“The exhortation ended, the assembly begins to 
move off, singing, ‘Ye shall go forth with pleasure, and 
yc shall be received udth joy; the hills shall leap, and 
ahall hear you with delight.’ 

; The standard of the saints, the antique banner of 
'days of chivalry, opens the procession; the villagers 
'thUpw their pastor. They pursue their course through 
overshadoM'ed with trees, and deeply cut by the 
Irheels of the rustic vehicles; they climb over high bar¬ 
riers, formed by a single trunk of a tree; they proceed 
along a hedge of hawthorn, where the bee hums, where 
the bullfinch and the blackbird whistle. Tho budding 
trees display the promise of their fruit; all nature is a 
nosegay of flowers. The woods, the valleys, the rivers, 
the rocks, hear, in their turns, the hymns of the hus¬ 
bandmen, in their course through the plains, enamelled 
by the hand of their Creator. ... To finUh well a day 
SO piously began, the old men of tho vilnge repair at 
night to converse with their pastor. The moon then 
sheds her last beams on their festival, which the Church 
has made to correspond with the return of the most 
pleasant of the months, and the course of the most mys- 
terions of the constellations. Amid the silence of the 
woods arise unknown voices, as from the choir of rural 
angels, whose succour has been implored; and the 
plaintive and sweet notes of the nightingale salute the 
ears of the veterans, seated in friendly converse beneath 
the lofty poplars,” 

One or two eld English customs observed in Rogation 
week, but unconnected with its peculiar usages, remain 
to be described. Hasted relates that at this season, at 


Keston and Wickham, Kent, “a number of young men 
meet together, and with a' most hideous noise,' run into 
the orchards, and, encircling each tree, pronounce these 
words: 

" ‘ Stand fest root, hew well top j 

Qon send us a youhng sop. 

Every twig apple big, 

Every bough apple enow.’ ” 

For which incantation the ‘ confused rabble ’ expect a 
gratuity in money, or drink, which is no less welcome ; 
but if they are disappointed of both, they, with great 
solemnity, anathematize the owners and trees, with 
‘ altogether as insignificant a curse.' ” This custom is 
called yovling, and probably had a pagan origin. 

Hutchins tells ns “that the inhabitants of Shaftesbury 
hare from time immemorial been supplied with water 
brought on horses’ backs, or on people's heads, from 
three or four large wells, a quarter of a mile below the 
town, in the hamlet of Moteombe, and parish of Gil¬ 
lingham, on which account there is this particular 
ceremonial yearly observed by ancient agreement, dated 
1662, between the lord of the manor of Gillingham, and 
the mayor and burgesses of Shaftesbury. The mayor is 
obliged on the Monday before Holy Thursday, to dress 
up a prize besom, or hyza/nl, as they call it, somewhat 
like a May garland in form, with gold and peacock’s 
feathers, and carry it to Enmore Green, half a mile below 
tho town, in Moteombe, as an acknowledgment for the 
water; together with a raw calf s head, a pair of gloves, 
a gallon of beer, or ale, and two penny loaves of white 
wheaten bread, which the steward receives and carries 
away for his own use. Tho ceremony being over, tho 
byzant is restored to the mayor, and brought back by 
one of his officers with great solemnity. It is generally 
so richly adorned with plate and jewels, borrowed from 
the neighbouring gentry, as to be worth not less than 
1500f. 

May 21«t, l846.~i^ol5 Ci 6 ur 0 tia 5 , ot Ssrensfon 

This is one of the four most ancient festivals of tho 
Church, and has always been regarded of apostolic 
institution. St. Augustine says, tiiat it was celebrated 
throughout the whole world. Though with extraordinary 
pomp observed on the Mount of Olives, its solemn 
celebration was universal in the middle ages. 

OLD AND POrULAR CUSTOMS. 

A contributor to the Oentleman''s Magazine, for 1787, 
states, “ It is the custom in many villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Exeter, to 'hail the lamb ' upon ascension 
mom. That the figure of a lamb actually appears in 
the east upon this morning, is the popular persuasion.” 
The following superstitions relating to this day are found 
in Scott’s “ Discovery of Witchcraft.” “ In some- coun¬ 
tries,” he remarks, “ they run out of the doors in time of 
tempest, blessing themselves with a cheese, whereupon 
was a cross made with a rope's end upon Ascension 
Day.”—“Item, to hang an egg laid on Ascension 
Day in the roof of the house, preserveth the same 
from all hurts.” On Holy Thursday “ it is a 
common custom,” says Hone, "of established usage, 
for the minister of each parish, followed by the 
boys of the parish school, headed by their master, 
to go in procession to the different parish boundaries; 
which boundaries the boys strike with peeled willow 
wands that they bear in their hands, and this is called 
boating the bounds.’ ” A sorry substitute for the old 
Rogation ^rambulations, and often attended by gross 
improprieties. Bumping persona to make them remem¬ 
ber the parochial limits, is not unfrcquently practised 
on theee occasions. A few years since, an angler, in the 
Lea, was thus maltreated by the parishioners of Wal¬ 
thamstow, and obtained 60^ damages for the assault. 
Brand states, that on this festival, the magistrates, 
river jury, &c., oT the corporation of Newcafttle-upon- 
Tyno, according to an ancient usage, make their annual 
procession by water, in their barges, visiting the hounds 
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of their jurisdiction on the*river, to prevent encroach¬ 
ments. 

RKUGIOirg OySBBVANCKS. 

In the afternoon of this day, before the Reforma¬ 
tion, our ancestors assembled in the Churches, when, 
according to Barnaby Oooge, .a representation of our 
Saviour was, in some places, drawn up to the roof, and 
a frightful image of Satan thrown dowm, upon which all 
the b^oys surrounded it, and " beat it into pieces small, to 
show their enmity.” Then the Service proceeded, every 
versicle and every prayer concluding with tho joj’ful 
Alleluia, and then, with the antiphon praying the pro¬ 
mised gift of the Paraclete, “singing cakes’’and uneon- 
sccratcd wafers were distributed among the people, and 
the Ofticc concluded. At Bnrham Abbey, they had a 
gnnernl procession, in which every monk woreagorgeous 
cope, and the prior a “marvellous one” of cloth of gold, 
which was so heavy as to require support on every side. 
He Iield his pastoral staff and wore aprecious mitre. St. 
Bede’s shrine was carried by four monks on their 
shoulders. Other “ holy relics” were borne in the pro¬ 
cession, which was headed by St. Cuthbert’s sacred 
l)anner,and twociusses, one of “silver parcel gilt,"and 
j the otlier, “ all of gold.” 

It was formerly a practice at Lichfield on Ascension 
I day, for the clergyman of the parish, accompanied by tho 

1 church-wardens and sides-men, and followed by a con- 
fonrse of children, bearing green boughs, to repair to 
the several re.seri'oirs of water, and here read the gospel 
for the day, after which they ivere regaled with cakes 
and ale. liuring the ceremony the door of every house 
was decorated with an elm bough. This custom was 
founded on one of the early institutions of Christianity, 
that of blcasing the ivclls and springs. An ancient and 
somewhat similar ohsciTance still prevails on Holy 
Tlmrsday, in the village of Tissington, Derbyshire, 
which not onl\’ claims a high antiquity, but is one of the 
few country f?"tea which are kept up with anything like 
the ancient spirit. It is called well-Jlow<rrng. The fol¬ 
lowing is an “ exact account” of the circumstances aiten- 
^ dant on this annual festival on the 8tli of May, 1823. 

' TIuerc are five wells, and themctJiodof decorating them is 
tills: tho flowers are iaserted in moist clay, and put 
upon boards cut in various forms, surrounded with 
houghs of laurel or wliito-thorn, so as to give an appear¬ 
ance of water issuing from small grottoes The flowers 
I are aiijusted and arranged in various patterns to give 
I fhc cfl’cct of mosaic work, having inscribed upon them 
texts # scripture, appropriate to the season, and 
sentences expressive of tho kindnc.s8 of the Dbitt. 

I They vary each year, and as the wells are dressed by 
I persons contiguous to the springs, so their ideas vary. 

A sermon was preached on the above occasion, from 
1 Peter iii. 22. From tho church the congregation 
i walked in procession to the first, or the Hall well; 

! so called from being opposite to the house of the ancient 
j family of Fitzherhort. Hero was read by tho clergy- 
i man the first Psalm for the day, and another sung by 
tho parish choir. As there is a recess at the hack of the 
well, and an elevated wall, a great profu-sion of laurel- 
branches were placed upon it, interspersed with daftbdils, 
Chinese roses, and marsh-marygolds. Over the spring 
was a square board, surmounted with a crown, composed 
of white and red daisies. The boanl, being covered 
with moss, had written upon it in red daisies, “ While 
He blessed them He was carried up into heaven.” Tlic 
second, or Hand’s well, was also surmounted with laurel- 
• hranchcs.and had a canopy, with, “The Lord’s unsparing 
hand supports ns from this spring.” "The letters were 
formed with tho bud of the larch, and between the lines 
were two rows of purple primroses and mai^-marygolds. 
In the centre above the spring, on a moss ground, in let¬ 
ters of white daisies, “Sons of earth, the triumph join." 
Beneath, was formed in auriculas “ G. B.” Tho second 
Psalm for the was read here. The third, or Frith’s 
well, was greatly admired, as it was situated in Mr. 
Frith’s garden, and the Ambs around it were numerous. 


it ^ } 

Here wore formed two arches, one within the other. 

The first had a ground of white hyacinths^ and purple 
primroses, edged with white, on which was inscribed in 
red daisies, “Ascension.” The receding arch was covered 
with various flowers, and in the centre on a ground of 
marsh-marygolds edged with white hyacinths, in red 
daisies, “ Peace be unto you.” Here was read the third 
Psalm for the day. The fourth, or Holland’s well, was 
thickly surrounded with branches of wbile-thom placed 
in the earth. The well springs from a small coppice of 
firs and thorns. The form of the erection over it was a 
circular arch, and in the centre, on a ground of marsb^ 
marj'golds edged with purple primroses, in red daisies, 
these words, “ In God is all,” At this well was read the 
Epistle. The fifth, or Miss Goodwin’s well, was sur¬ 
rounded with liranchesof evergreens, having, on a pointed 
arch, covered with marsh-marygolds, daffiSils, and wild 
hyacinths, “He did no sin,” in red daisies. On the 
summit of the arch was placed a crown of laurel, over 
which was a cross of white daisies, edged with wild 
liyaciuths; on the transverse piece of the cross, “ I. H. S.” 
was placed in red daisies. At this well was read the 
Gospel. The day concluded by the visitors partaking 
of the hospitality of the inhabitants, and being gratified 
with a well-arranged hand, playing appropriate pieces 
of music at each other’s houses. 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aesumefl, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Cspltal* under the title; in SalacUona, it Is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE VILLAGE SMITHT.t 

Shsltrred well hy friendly mountauis, 

Wash’d by clear and cooling fountains, 

In a nook so still and green, 

Lovelier hamlet ne’er was seen. 

Overhead, on ridges high. 

Old dark pine-trees hide the sky; 

Down below, tho stream flows near, 

And tho air is mild and clear. 

House and yard swarm all day long i 

With a busy bustling throng; 

Ever os the day comes round, 

Rings the anvil’s restless sound. 

And the brigiit .sparks dart and quiver, 

AnS the steely splinters shiver, 

And tho flood, with thunder-sound, ! 

Flings the ponderous miU-whoel round- | 

■i 

Eartlily cares shall not molest, j 

In this vale, my peaceful breast; [ 

Joy within my heart shall dwell, ^ j 

As a‘purc, untroubled well. ' 

Shaded by the whispering trees, 

Will 1 woo the dreamy breeze; 

Mountain, vale, and murmuring rill. 

With deqi peace my heart shall flU. 

Xorner, 


(1) See lUnstratioD, p. 33. 
-- 
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SHARPE’S LOl^^SON ICAGAZIKE. 


SONNETS 

lUH^ratPiff the development of poetical talent in a reorUng man 
u. ¥. LOTT. 

I. 

Or Poetry, our simple ballad lore 
Long form’d my only library, till the page 
Of nnsurpasseil Shakspeare id engage 
Mine eye, its depths of treasure to explore: 

My favourites were, the mucli beguiled Moor, 

And the fair victim of his jealoiu rage,— 

Borneo and Juliet; and upon the stage 
Of martial lierocs, him of Aginconr. 

But much of M’hat was nature seem’d uncouth, 

Par as my folded faculties could sec, 

And fail’d to strike my inexperienced youth 
Either with sweetness or sublimity; 

Till by degrees its beauty and its truth 
Won, and still w ins, my deep idolatry. 


Nbxt Burns’s light upon mo shone, and smiled 
In manly sentiment nud loving song; 

And o’er his lyrics I delighted hung, 

When womans beauty first my heaii beguiled. 

Eliza! Thou rememborest bow wild 
My transports were, how tender, deep, and strong 
The love tlmt bum’d within me, and how long 
Passion and peace remain’d unreconciled. 

His proud unbent integrity of mind. 

His wit and satire spuming every rein. 

His worship and his love of womankind, 

The troubles that he struggled with in vain, 

Claim’d all my sympathy; and deep enshrin’d 
lu memory’s temple Iris most touching strain. 

HI, 

And then the paintings of The Seasons led 
My soul to contemplation, and I stood 
In open landscape, and cmbow’ring wood, 

Enehanted with the W'onders round me spread: 
Imbibing sentiment from all I rend. 

And musing on it, I became embued 
With sense of all the beautiful and good. 

That heaven on earth so bountifully had shed. 

The flowers grew lovelier, sweeter; birds and streiuns 
Warbled and murmur’d softer in mine car • 

The morning’s radiance—evening’s glowing hcani.s, 
The voiceful winds, the moon, each glittering siihcre, 
Woke in my mind cutliusiastic dreams, 

Which Fancy idealizing, rendered dear. 

3V. 

C'iiabm’o was I now by rich melodious Pope: 

By Mentor Cow'per pointed to the right; 

And sooth’d or lifted up bv Henry White. 

Tlien saw the portals of tfie Iteavcns ope, 

Throngh Milton’s genius, which alone could eopc 
With so sublime a ilieme; aud heard young sliglii 
The sclfi.sli world, in which ho took delight; 

And wept for vety joy o’er Camphell’s Hope! 

And Bloomfield’s watching spirit pleas’d has been 
To see me ho upon the daisied grass. 

Fancying I saw his faithful painted scene 
Befiected round me, us if in a glass: 

And Butler’s shade, too, might haVe heard, 1 ween, 
My laughter o’er his matchless Hudibraa. 

V. 

Finally, Byron warm’d me with Ids fire, 

And in a magic speU my feelings held. 

Till the strong impolse could no more be quell’d. 

And artlessly and low I woke my lyre, 

Where few could hear its breathings; or the mire 
Of deep obscurity its efforts hid, 

Or cool indifference every hope forbid. 

Further to mount to where it wonld aspire. 

Since then, some hiunhle channels opening round. 
Invite a simple bard Uke me to send 
His Imhhles on the sea, to float or drown, 

As critics may destroy them or befriend j 

And should these meet the last, then have I found, 

The effort well rewarded by the end. 


TI. 


Yit, some may deem ray numbers sounding shells 
That merely echo hock another’s thought, 

Into a different tone of language wrought 
As memoiy moveth,or as passion swells’: 

But if I be no poet, deeply dwells 
The love of song within me—ever fraught 
With an intense delight, when I have sought 
Those springs where its pure spirit most out<wells. 
And drunk, yet was not blinded by the charm. 

So as to lead my youtliful mind astray. 

Nor for my daily toil unfit my arm; 

But so lias drawn me from the evil way 
That even those around me could but say— 

“ How it expands his heart and keeps it warm." 


i^fscellnneous. 

“ 1 bave here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Montaigne. 

IMPORTANCE OP HUMILITY. 

Db. Franklin once received a very useful lesson 
from Dr. Cotton Mather, which he thus relates, in a 
letter to his son. “ The last time I saw your father 
was in 1724. On taking my leave, he showed me a 
a shorter way out of the house, by a narrow passage 
which was crossed hy a beam over-head. Wo were still 
talking, as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, 
aud I turning towards him, when he said hastily, 
“ Stoop! Stoop !" I did not understand him till I felt 
my head hit against the beam. He was a man who 
never missed an opportunity of giving instruction; and 
upon this, he said to me, “ You arc young, and have the 
world before you, team to stoop as you go through it, 
and you will miss Inany hard thumps.’’ This advice 
thus heat into my head, ha.s frequently been of use to 
me; aud 1 often think, when I see pride mortified, aud 
misfortunes brought on people by their carrying their 
heads too high. 
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This too is a very principal poiut to attend to—know¬ 
ledge how to converse: to interrogate without over¬ 
earnestness ; to answer without desire of display : not 
to interrupt a profitable speaker, or to desire ambitiously 
to put in a woi-d of one's own : to bo measured ip speak¬ 
ing and hearing: not to be ashamed of receiving, or to be 
grudging in giving, information, nor to pass another's 
knowledge for one’s own. The middle tone of voice i.s 
liest, neither so low as to be inaudible, nor ill-bred from 
its high pitch. One should reflect first what one is 
going to say, and then give it utterance : be courteous 
when addressed, amiable in social intercourse: not 
aiming to be pleasant by facetionsness, but cultivating 
gentleness in kind admonitions. Harshness is ever to 
be put aside, even in ccnsuring.-^C%Mrc7t of the Fathers. 

Those who most doubt friendship, are precisely those 
the least calculated to excite or feel it. 
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THE SEIKS AND THE SINGHS. 

(PIBST ABTIOLE.) 

It lias long been evident to every one ivbo has 
surveyed the map of Hindostan with an attentive 
eye, or known anything of the history of that vast 
country, that the district called the Punjaub must, 
sooner or later, be placed under the control of the 
British government. And this for several reasons, 
amongst the most cogent of which were the pro¬ 
tection from attack of the territories on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, which have for some time past 
sought and received our guardianship j the intro¬ 
duction of peace and civilization amongst tribes of 
people living in a state of conftision and barbarism; 
and the consolidation of our own empire within a 
well defined northern frontier. The expediency of 
our extending a mild but strong rule to that pro¬ 
vince, of replying anarchy by regulation, and dis¬ 
traction by tranquillity, has been long felt, and the 


accomplishment of the desirable end was foreseen 
to be not far distant. Any doubts as to the abso¬ 
lute necessity of our interference have at length 
been swept aw'ay by a hostile incursion on the 
part of the inhabitants of the Puiyaub, and wo 
shall in all probability hear in a short time of the 
addition of another kingdom to the power and 
wealth of the British dominion in the East.* 
Meanwhile it may be interesting to our readers to 
have a succinct account of the country, and of the 
people dwelling there; and this we propose to ^ve 
them in these papers, in the preparation of which 
we have carefully consulted the latest and best 

authorities. . , - 

For a great number of years, indeed from the 
commencement of authentic history, up to a very 
recent period, the Punjaub territory ^d no inde¬ 
pendent government of its own. The earliest 


(I) The opinion hereexpreeied wm 
the writer ^ this paper only. We view the 
sincerely rejoice m the prospect that his anticipations will not be 
reB}ized.-->£oiTOR. 
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account we have of it is derived from a Hindu 
volume,' which denounces the inhabitants as an 
impure race, because they ate beef, drai^ arrack, 
and paid no attention to caste. Tlreir name, 
Bahikns, was derived from two demons who 
dwelt upon the banks of one of the rivers. It 
was always a mere province of some vaster 
empire. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
it was an appanage of the Mogul dynasty, and, 
whilst the emperor lay lapt in luxury at Delhi, a 
viceroy was stationed at Lahore to defend his 
sovereign’s dominions on the north and west. This 
dynasty was established by Baber, a warlike 
Turcoman prince, who advanced upon Delhi about 
1527, and dethroned the Afghan'then seated on the 
throne of northern Hindustan. It is a strange 
misnomer that has crept into history, to style 
Baber and his succcs.sors Moguls, that is Mongols, 
for the fact is they were not Mongols, but princes 
of a Tnrki tribe. The mistake originated from Baber 
having many Mongols in his train when he effected 
his conquests, and from his being the successor of 
Timur, “ the Axis of the Faith, the great Wolf, the 
Master of Time," (better known to us under the 
name of Tamerlane) who succeeded in uniting the 
fragments of the old Mongol empire of Gengis 
Khan. The religion of the Moguls was Mohame- 
dan, but a great number of weir subjects were 
Hindoos. In the year H69 there was bom near 
Lahore a man called Nanac Shah. He was a 
Hindoo of the warrior caste, and, even in his child¬ 
hood, his mind had a strong religious tendency, 
exhibiting itself in an indifference to worldly 
pursuits, and in acts of charity: at least so the 
writers of the sect he founded assert; and they cite 
instances of miraculous interposition as additional 
proofs of his sanctity. For instance, as he was 
tending cattle one day m the fields, he fell asleep 
under a tree, and he continued in slumber until the 
shade which had protected him from the sun’s influ¬ 
ence had moved away, and the solar rays fell upon 
him. But the Ruler of the world intended him for 
great things, and, in order to prevent the fatal 
effects that might have ensued from the youth’s 
exposure to a hot sun, a snake moved out of an 
adjoining bush, and, raising itself on its tail, spread 
its hood over Nanac like a screen until the set of 
day. The governor of the district happened to 
pass by as the snake was thus employed, and 
marked with attention this augury of future great¬ 
ness, as unequivocal and certain as that of the 
eagle in the sight of a.Roman Aruspex. Nanac 
became a Fakir, and practised all kinds of austerities, 
after the approved fanatic fashion. He performed 
pilgrimages not only to the holy places of the 
Hindoos, but to those of the Mohamedans like¬ 
wise, and in his travels he preached his own 
doctrines respecting the unity and omnipresence 
of the Supreme Being, endeavouring to reconcile 
the conflicting creeds of Brahma and Mohamed by 
enforcing attention to the one point whereon they 
theoretically agreed. He souglit to impress upon 
bis hearers a regard for purity of life, and peace 
with all men. He boldly condemned the propaga¬ 
tion of any form of belief by means of the swoitd, 
and thereby excited the hatred of the Mohame¬ 
dans. “ I am sent,” he declared, “ from heaven to 
publish unto mankind a book, which shall reduce 
alliii^ names given unlx* God to one name, which 
« God, and he who calls, him by any other shall 
fall into the. path of the devil, and have his feet 


hound in the chain of wretchedness,” Again he 
said; “ Without tlie practice of true piety, both 
Hindoos and Moslems are in etror, and neither 
will be acceptable before the throne of God; for 
the faded tinge of scarlet that has been soiled by 
water will never return. Reading is useless with out 
obedience to the doctrine taught, for God has said, 
no man shall be saved except he has performed 
good works. The Almighty will not ask to what 
tribe or persuasion he belongs: He will only ask 
what he has done.’’ High and low’, perceiving he 
was in earnest, listened to him with attention, and 
he was even permitted to expound his tenets before 
the emperor Baber. During the progress of his 
pretended apostolical mission, he was assailed with 
fierce threats as well as bland temptations; never¬ 
theless he remained immovable. A Rajah offered 
him all the luxuries of the world if he would 
abandon his object; but rich meats, splendid 
clothing, and fair women, were appropriate texts 
upon which Nanac could enlarge, and he contrasted 
the purity of his doctrines with the vain, sinful 
practicea of the world, in w’ords of such eloquence 
and force, that the Rajah himself was converted to 
the new faith. At another time, when he visited 
the country of the Yogis-wai’as, (recluses, who by 
means of penances were believed to have obtained 
command over the powers of nature,) all the means 
they possessed were employed to terrify him from 
his course. Dire enchantments appeared before 
him under the terrible shapes of lions, tigers, and 
snakes; showers of fire fell from heaven, and the 
stars were torn down from the firmament. He 
died at Kirtipoor, on the liavee, and was buried 
on the banks of that river. The waters of the 
stream now run over the place of his interment, 
but Kirtipoor, where he performed many miracles, 
is resorted to by devotees to this day, and a frag¬ 
ment of his garment is the only tangible memorial 
of the departed Nanac that his pious follow ers can 
exhibit in proof that he once lived. There is, to be 
sure, a treatise of his writing called Gran/k, (mean¬ 
ing the Book,) but that is consulted as little as may 
bo, for the doctrines it teaches differ to an uncom¬ 
fortable extent from the present practices of the 
Seiks, the name adopted by the followers of Nanac, 
derived from a Sanscrit w’ord, signifying disciple. 
Though a great part of Asia was visited by Nanac, 
his system seems only to have taken lasting root 
in the district where he was born. Whilst he 
lived he was looked upon as spiritual head of his 
sect, and he was followed by nine persons who 
successively assumed the name of Gooroo (that is, 
spiritual instructor), all of whom supported their 
position by affecting superior sanctity, and per¬ 
forming pretended miracles. Several of these 
leaders made additions to, or modified, the esta¬ 
blished creed, and there are in consequence many 
sects in the Seik church. We need not trace the 
history of the Gooroos, or of the alterations they 
introduced; but it iti proper to mention that the 
most important of these alterations w'as made by 
Govind, the tenth Gooroo, who repudiated the 
quietism of Nanac, and put a sword into the hands 
of his adherents, changing their name from 'Seik to 
Singh, or lion. In order to distinguish his followers 
from their neighbours, he commanded them to 
allow their hair and l^ard to grow, and to attire 
themselves in blue gatments. To swell their 
number he abolished the invidious distinction of 
caste, permitting all classes to enrol themselves 
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Seiks who chose to abandon their previous belief. 
The eating of flesh, except that of kine, was no 
-longer forbidden, and hence pork, which is an 
abomination to the Mohamedans, is freely con¬ 
sumed by the Seiks. Goyind wrote another 
Granth, which does not exclusively relate to reli¬ 
gious subjects, for there are in it many narrations 
of its author’s warlike achievements, and he traces 
the descent of his own tribe and the progress of his 
. own life. 

The religion founded by Nanac professed to com¬ 
bine the leading axioms and excellent points both 
of the institutes of Hiudooism, and the laws of 
Mobamed. Yet we may perceive even in the 
beginning, that its leaning w as towards the ancient 
faith of Hindostan, and the corruptions that in 
pi-ogress of time crept in were strongly tinged by 
tlie superstitions which surrounded the antique 
gods. Thus the cow, which is an object of rever¬ 
ence wherever the religion of Brahma and his 
fellow deities prevails, is worshipped by the Seiks. 
'J'he great body of Hindoo mythological fiction is 
adopted, the efficacy of penance is insisted on, the 
holy books of Brahminism are consulted, the great 
festivals of the Hindoos observed, and their sacred 
.shrines attended. This sympathy with the Hin¬ 
doos was partly the cause, and partly the effect, of 
the persecutions the Seiks had to endure from the 
Mohamedaus, persecutions which, in the end, 
rendered necessaiy some kind of defensive organi¬ 
zation. The result of Govind's rule was to convert 
the whole body of his followers iiito a tribe of 
armed warriors. The struggles they made for mere 
existence tested their strength, and showed the 
weakness of their adversaries, so that, after a time, 
they found themselves in a position to take 
possession of the Punjaub country. But to give a 
clear explanation of the history of the Seiks, it will 
be necessary to go back a little, and state the cir¬ 
cumstances of the surrounding countries. 

The Mogul empire, founded by Baber, attained 
to the zenith of its prosperity under Aurungzebc. 
At that monarch’s death, which took place in 1707, 
a scries of princes sat in the mumud who were 
incapable of withstanding attacks from without, or 
of resisting treason within the limits of their vast 
dominions. In the short space of thirteen years 
after Aurungzebe had been gathered to his fathers, 
four different kings ruled northern Hindostan, and 
then Mohamed Shah was proclaimed supreme head. 
He was a pusillanimous monarch, given up to 
sensual pleasures, and destitute of any skill in the 
art of governing. Ever ready to purchase peace, 
he found that the money expended in this base 
purpose drained his coffers, without ensuring the 

J uiet he sought. One-fourth' of his revenues had 
een alienated in this way when Nadir Shah made 
his appearance, and inflicted a blow from which 
the empire never recovered. Nadir was a soldier 
of fortune, who bad raised himself firom a subordi¬ 
nate situation to the throne of Persia. His father 
was the chief of the tribe of the Giljecs, seated in 
that part of Afghanistan which is close adjoining 
upon the Punjaub. Afghanistan at that period 
belonged to Persia. Afteir having given incon- 
testaWe proofs of his valour, his services were 
ei^aged bv the Persian monarch, and, when the 
Afghan tribes arose in rebellion and audaciously 
entered the Shah’s kingdom, he was employed 
against them and expelled them writh great 
slaughter. ’Troubles in other quarters threatened 


the very being of the Persian kingdom, which the 
Shah, an effeminate person, was unable to ward 
off, and had not Nadir given his ithole strength to 
its support, the throne would have tottered into 
the dust. Nadir had the policy to conceal his 
ambitious views for a time, but a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity occurring, he procured himself to be elected 
king. This event did not stop him team indulging 
his bent for war, and, immediately after his corona¬ 
tion, he marched against the rebellious Afghans, 
whom he reduced to obedience. Whilst still in 
Afghanistan, reports of the weakness and the 
wealth of the Delhi monarch reached him, nor was 
he long before he found a pretence for indulging 
his love of conquest by an attack upon the counti^ 
south of the Indus. Some .Afghans had fled for 
protection into the Mogul empire, and Nadir de» 
manded that they should be given up to him. No 
attention was paid by the proud Mogul to the 
demand, and Nadir at once determined to march 
his troops into his country. A battle was fought, 
in which the Indian troops were irretriev^ly 
routed, and Mahomed Shah voluntarily threw 
himself upon the mercy of the conqueror. They 
proceeded together to Delhi, Nadir ostensibly as 
the guest of Mahomed; and the sums claimed by 
the Persians were only under the name of indem¬ 
nification lor the expenses of the war. The in¬ 
habitants of Delhi were in the depths of despair at 
the enormous amount of the levies, and a false 
report of Nadir’s death having been circulated, they 
rose in arms and attacked the Persian soldiers. 
No explanation would satisfy Nadir; he saw at a 
glance his precarious situation, and in order to 
strike such a terror as would paralyze them for the 
future, he ordered a general massacre, in which, 
though it continued only from sunrise till noon, an 
immense number of persons was slaughtered. The 
plunder that Nadir ex torted was enormous, and when 
he returned to Persia it is calculated that he carried 
with him somewhere between thirty and seventy 
millions sterling. Nadir afterwards exhibited suen 
cruelty in his own kingdom, that madness alone 
can account for his conduct, and his death became 
a matter of absolute necessity. Ahmed Khan, one 
of Nadir’s officers, and chief of an Afghan tribe, 
rook advantage of the crisis to found the kingdom , 
of Afghanistan, by making himself master of 
Kandahar, and assuming the title of king. Like 
Nadir, Ahmed perceived that the best method of 
keeping his title unquestioned, was to employ his 
people in predatory wars, and his first impulse was 
to march upon Delhi; for the recollection of the 
impotence of the Mogiil had not faded from his 
memory, since he had visited that capital in the train 
of the late Shah. He was, however, so vigorously 
opposed by the viceroy of the Punjaub, that he 
determined upon a retreat, reserving the foil force 
of his attaA for a more convenient season. 
Ahmed’s next invasion (1751) was attended with 
greater success. I'he viceroy sustained a defeat 
near ^is capital, and tendered his submission. 
Ahmed continued his government, however, but it 
w'as as his own viceroy. During the troubles that 
besieged the unfortunate Punjaub, the Seiks had 
rendered themselves a formidable body; and 
although measures were taken to suppress them, 
they increased in numbers and stren^h. Ahmed 
ban no longer much to fear from the Mogul 
emperor, but the Mahrattas now made their 
appearance, and the viceroy fled at their approach. 
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Afamed took the deld in person, and the great 
LatUe of Paniput was fought in 1761, in which the 
new invaders were utterly routed. After this 
“ wild Mahratta battle,” the Seiks securing them¬ 
selves in several strongholds began to make head 
against the Afghans, and although they were 
repeatedly punished, they succeeded at last in 
establishing themselves masters of the Punjuub. 

The relation of the Seiks to each other seems, at 
this time, to be as nearly that of the feudal warriors 
of Europe as we can well conceive. The chiefs were 
numerous, and they acknowledged no supremehead, 
but were linked together for mutual benefit. A 
chain of mutual dependence bound together the sub¬ 
ordinate officers with those above them, and the ties 
of kinship and clanship had as much to do in keep¬ 
ing the bodies united, as the hopes of reward. In 
fact, the members of the Seik association considered 
themselves partners in their enterprises, but it was 
necessary, to ensure success, that some should lead 
and some should follow. The chiefs, of whom there 
were twelve, took the name of Misuls, and of these 
Chooroot Singh was amongst the most powerful. 
Of course, in such a state of society, tlierewercmany 
temptations and opportunities for an enterprising 
warrior to distinguish himself. It is true that a 
sort of council was constituted called Gooroo Malta, 
by which a federative form was nominally given to 
the Seik commonwealth, but intrigues prevailed to 
sucb an extent amongst the Misuls, that it was vir¬ 
tually inoperative. Maha Singh, Chooroot’s son, 
was of a bold, energetic disposition, and the bravery 
he exhibited on divers occasions attached several 
independent Sirdars to him, and ingratiated him so 
much with the people that none of his fellow chiefs 
could rival his influence. Having thus obtained the 
ascendency, he was wise enough to use his power 
for the good of his country; and it is said that a 
period of repose and tranquillity was the conse¬ 
quence, to which the Punjaub had long been a 
stranger. Maha Singh died at the age of tw'cnty- 
seven, and his only son, Runjeet, was but twelve 
years old when his father’s early death took place. 
At that age it was not to be expected that he 
would have either capacity in himself, or the per¬ 
mission of his elders, to undertake the management 
of affairs; but when he arrived at the termination 
of his sixteenth year, he dissolved the body that 
had governed during bis minority, and assumed his 
father’s seat. In the meantime Shah Zemaun, who 
was then chief of the Affghanistan country, had 
crossed the Indus, and invaded the Punjaub. He 
repeated his attack soon after Roujeet had taken 
upon himself the conduct of affairs, but, as he. found 
he could not permanently occupy the country, he 
retreated once more. Runjeet rendered the Shah 
some services, and he solicited, in return, a grant 
of Lahore, which he readily obtained. From the 
time of his taking possession of that city, Runjeet 
may be considered as having founded the kingdom, 
to which he was continually adding for some years. 

reserve, however, an account of his proceedings 
for lEUiother paper. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SCHILLER. 

(ConUnutdfrom pastil.) 

History, next to poetry, v'as Schiller's favourite em¬ 
ployment ; and he now occupied himself in an eminently 
congenial work, and that on which his reputation, as a 
prose writer, is chiefly founded ,—The History of the 
Thirty Years’ War. This work appeared in Goschon’s 
Historical Almanack. This passage of history, from its 
poetical character, had always a peculiar charm for 
Schiller; and various were his poetical projects in con¬ 
nexion with it. They resulted at length in the noblest 
productions of his pen, the two tragedies on the subject 
of Wallenstein. It is remarkable that,4uring this latter 
task, ho had much less confidence in his poetic powers, 
criticized his former writings with severity, and acknow¬ 
ledged that lie had become a new man in poetry. The 
truth was, his taste had grown severer, and hie judgment 
riper, and bis mind had been disciplined by the study 
of the ancients; in particular of Aristotle, whom he had 
found to differ far from the French theories ascribed to 
him. Schiller’s genius was never more vigorous or bril¬ 
liant, but it was now under guidance and command. 
The “ Wallenstein” occupied seven years. During this 
period, the French Revolution was approaching its 
bloody crisis. Schiller gave the most unquestion¬ 
able proof of his hostility to its barbarous principles by 
projecting an address to tho French people in favour of 
their monarch, monarchy, order, and religion; a project 
which was not executed only because he could meet with 
no person who would undertake to translate his intended 
work into French. In 1793, the poet revisited the scenes 
and companions of his youth, having previously ascer¬ 
tained that the Duke of Wiirttemburg would not 
interfere with his residence at Stuttgart. Ilis meeting 
with his parents was productive of great joy and thank¬ 
fulness to all parties. 

On his return to Jena, Schiller conceived a new 
literary project. He had formed an intimacy with 
William von Humboldt, (brother of the celebrated tra¬ 
veller,) who was then at Jena, and in concert with him, 
and his more distinCTished friend Goethe, he started a 
periodical called “Die Horen,”'to which the most 
eminent literary men of Germany contributed. This 
was a fertile period with our poet, who contributed 
largely to this work, and to “ The Almanack of the 
Muses,” while he continued to labour energetically at 
“Wallenstein.” This period also produced the "Xenien,” 
a collection of varied epigrams, which have widely in¬ 
fluenced the literature of Germany; and the ballads, 
which are some of the most attractive of Schiller’s 
writings, were the result of a friendly rivalry with 
Goethe about this time. “ Wallonsteiu” saw the light in 
1797. Two portions of tlxis magnificent work are well 
known to English refers, in the no less magnificent 
translation of Coleridge. It consists of three parts; the 
first called “ Wallenstein’s Camp,” introductory, which 
Coleridge has not rendered, as it adds nothing to the dra¬ 
matic interest. It is not, however, without its uses; as 
depicting the licence and turbulence of Wallenstein’s 
soldiery, and inspiring tho reader with a high idea of 
the commanding intellect and military tact which 
restrained so many thousands of lawless and discordant 
spirits, not only in subordination, but attachment. It 
has, moreover, somewhat the same relation to the follow¬ 
ing parts that the Satyric Drama had to Tragedy among 
the Greeks. The o^er divisions of the poem are in¬ 
tituled " The Piocolomini,” and " Tho Death of Wallp- 
stein.” Tho towering ambition, and all-mastering wnius 
of the hero—tho cold steady loyalty of Octavio Ficco- 
lomini, which all that genius is powerless to touch— 
the high, confiding, devoted spirit of his son, who will 
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not abandon Wallenstein till his treason is palpable, 
and then hesitates not to sacrifice all for his sovereign— 
the gentle beauty and devotetlness of Thekla—these arc 
pictures which have never been surpafised. 

About this time, Schiller changed his winter abode to 
Weimar, in order that, in coiyunction with his friend 
Goethe, he might direct the thcatro there, according to 
the taste and opinions of both. At Jena he bought a 
garden, in the midst of which he built a small house, 
to which he betook himself in the summer, to have 
leisure and opportunity for composition. But he after¬ 
wards settled entirely at Weimar. The reigning duke 
continued and increased the pension bestowed by the 
Danish prince, though Schiller’s literary successes 
placed him beyond the need of it. 

" Wallenstein ” was followed in rapid succession by 
his other plays. “ Mary Stuart ” appeared in 1800 ; " The 
Maid of Orleans” in 1801 ; “ The Bride of Messina ” in 
1803; "William Tell” in 1804. Duringthis period he 
translated Shakspeare's “ Macbeth,” Gozzi’s " Turandot,” 
and Racine’s " Phmdra,” beside some other pieces. 
While occupied in the tragedy of “ Demetrius,” a severe 
return of his complaint ended his life on the 9th of 
May, 180,5. His death exemplified tranquillity and 
hope. He was, as has been above observed, a ditterent 
man after the first accession of his illness; and the 
teaching he had received from his first affliction was 
yet further improved by others. In the last ten years of 
his life he lost his sister, father, and mother; the two 
former in the same year (1796.) "Ho felt both losses 
acutely,” says Sir Bulwer Lytton; " the last perhaps 
the most; but in his letters it pleases us to see the 
philosopher return to the old childlike faith in God, the 
reliance on divine goodness for support in grief, the 
tnist in divine mercy for the life to come. For it luis 
been remarked with justice, that, while Schiller’s reomii 
is often troubled in remrd to the fundamental truths of 
religion, his hetui is always clear. Tho moment death 
strikes upon his attections, tho phraseology of the schools 
vanishes from his lips—its cavils and scruples from liis 
mind; and ho comforts himself and his fellow mourners 
with the simple lessons of go.spel resignation and gospel 
hope.” It is singular that the Avriter of this passage 
failed to perceive that the philosophy which Schiller 
found powerless to console affliction, could scarcely have 
been that which aided him so cftbctually in tho trying 
season of incipient disca.se. 

A few words on some of his latest dramas must con¬ 
clude this memoir. While we cannot concur in the 
censure which Sir Bulwer Lytton passes on the “ Mary 
Stuart,” there can, W'e think, be no gucstion of its in¬ 
feriority to “ The Maid of Orleans.” “ Maiy Stuart ” is a 
beautiful creature of imagination; for such we must call 
her, notwithstanding her historical name; ns, without 
entering on the much litigated question of Mary’.s real 
conduct under, several suspicious circumstances, the 
poetical Mary is certainly much more that childlike 
ideal perfection which Stiller loved to contemplate, 
than the nursling of courts and the directress and 
intimate of statesmen. Nor, indeed, is the character 
strictly self-consistent; for it embraces, in some degree, 
the latter view. " Joanna" is still further removed from 
the Joan of history, than Mary from her historical pro¬ 
totype ; but she is altogether a character of a higher 
order, and appears to have been draAvn Avith higher 
viws, to exemplify and teach exalted truth. It is 
difficult to conceive that Schiller’s mind, while occupied 
with this poem, was not deeply influenced by spiritual 
religion; that he did not feel what he evidently so aa'cII 
understood. Besides, it was his avowed intention, 
not without a lingering of his early predilections, to 
make the stage a kind of pulpit, and incnlcate from it a 
tbnstian morality. And the "Maid of Orleans "has 
done even more. The blessing of obedience, the 
evil of the smallest sin, the necessity and blessed- 
of contrition, are there depicted in the liveliest 
colours. "The Bride of ile^ha”i8 an attempt to 


familiarize the modem stage with tho chorus. Its 
plot is simple, but. unpleasing. The lyrical portions 
are of consummate beauty. "William Tell" is the 
impersonation of civilliberty, as "Joanna" is of spiritual 
religion. He is of a very different order from Charles 
Moor in “ The Robbers; ” and, indeed, but for the assassina¬ 
tion of the tyrant, ho might stand as a noble representa¬ 
tive of the abstraction. The catastrophe was historical, 
yet w'e know that Schiller did not consider his fictions 
necessarily to be limited by histoyj'. But, as Sir 
Bulwer Lytton truly remarks, "throughout the whole 
breathes the condemnation of the French anarchy." 

In a sketch of this kind we have necessarily left un¬ 
noticed great numbers of pieces, both in prose and 
verse, the productions of Schiller’s fertile pen. Of the 
general character of his works we Avould say Avith Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, “ The Avhole scope and tendency of his ; 
writings, taken one with tho other, arc eminently 
Christian. No German writer, no writer not simply 
theological, has done more to increase, to widen, and 
to sanctify, the reverential disposition that inclines to 
Faith.” This is saying much for one educated in the 
imperfect system of German Protestantism, and exposed 
to metaphysical temptation in no ordinary degree. 

We conclude this article with a fcAV extracts from 
Schiller's dramatic productions. 

BOYISH FRIENDSlIll’. 

l)OX C.AKT.o.s, Jel 1. Smi/! a. 

( Tramlullon «/ Charles Herbert Cntlrell, Ksi/.J 

CAlltOS. 

Air! let me avocj), tind on thy bosom shed 
\ llotid of hiirmng tears, my only friend. 

1 [Misscss none—none—none on this Avide earth. 

In the hroiul realms my father’s sceptre sways, 

'J'he expanse of waters where our flag’s unfurled. 

There is no place -none else - where I eould dare 
By team (o lighten my o’erhurdeiit’d soul. 

I eharge thee, Roderick, hy all that tlmu 
Ami ) liereafler hope in hcuAcn ahiive. 

Dispel me not from this beloved spot! 

(The Manjuis bends over him ia speeeldess emotion.^ 

I’ei'suade thyself I inn an orphan child, 

Whom thy eom])assion raised up hy tho throne. J 
Truly I know not AA-hut a fattier meaius— 

1 am a king’s son_O should it occur, 

What my heart whispers, should’st thou he alone 
’Mong millions found to understand ray state ■, 

Sliouid it l)e true, tlipt Natur(‘’s p.Arent hanil 
In Carlos rc-ereatisl Roderick, 

And in the morning of our life iiAvoke 
The .syinpiitlietie (diord Avhich joins our souls-■ 

O! if till! tear wliieli miligriles my grief 
Be dearer to thee than my father’s smiles— 

MAnQi:i.s. 

’Tis dearer far than all the Aiurld licsides. 

C.MtI.OS. 

So low t’m fallen, and so poor I’m grown, 

'J'hat I must conjure up our childhocid's years— 

That I must sue thee to discharge the dents. 

Forgotten long, in infancy contracted— 

Wlieii thou and I, two wild hoys ns we were, 

(ir»‘w up ns brothers, my one sorrow was 
To feel my talents thus eclipsed by thine; 

Tlien I resolved to love thee without bounds. 

Because I hod not courage to be like thee. 

Hereon began I to torment thee with 
A thuusana tender pledges of mv love, 

Mniich thy proud heart rcturneif with chilling cold. 

OR stood I there—^yet thou observed’st it not I 
Hot, heavy tear-drops hanging on mine eye. 

If tliou ran’st by me, and Avith open arms 
Pfess’d’st io thy bosom some inferior friends. 

“Why only tlicse?” I mournfully exclaimed : v; , 

“ Do 1 not also dearly love thee tim P ” 

Thou ceremoniously and coldly knclt’st; 

“ That,” thou observed’st, “ is due to the King’s son.” 
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Mxsatiis. 


0! cease, Prince, from these homh recofleotioiui, 
Which n^e me still red with the blnsh of shame. 
Csjaios. 

This did 1 merit not &om thee. Despise 
Thou might’st, and deeply wound mv heart, hut ne’er 
Estranm it from thee. Thrice the Prince repidsed,— 
Thrice he came hack to thee a suppliant, 

T* implore thy love, and force his own on thee. 
Chance brought about, what Curios ne’er could do¬ 
lt himpened in our games thy shuttlecock 
StrucK in the eye, my aunt, Bohemia’s Queen— 

She thought ’twas done intentionally, and, 

Suffused m tears, complained unto the King. 

All the young courtiers were straightway summoned 
The culprit to denounce—The treacherous act 
The Monarch swore most fearfully to punish, 

Tliongh ’twere his son who did it —I perceived 
Thee trembling in the distance, and forthwith 
Step^ out, and threw me at the Monarch’s feet— 

“ I, I it was who did it,” I erclaimed; 

On thine own son thy vengeance wreak! 

Marquis. 

Ah, Prince, 

What recollections you recall! 

Carlos, 

It urns wreaked. 

In presence of the servants of tlio court. 

Who all stood round compassionate, ’twos wreaked 
Upon thy Carl, fully as on a slave. 

1 looked at thee and went not; though the pang 
Made my teeth chatter loudly, yet I wept not— 

My roym blood gushed mercilessly out 
At every stroke disgracefully; I looked 
At thee, and wept not—^thou cam’st up, and threw’st 
Thyself loud sobbing at my feet—“ Yes, yes,” 

Thou cried’st; “ my pride is overcome—I will 
Bepay the debt, when thou art king.” 

Marquis —[Aolds out iia hand to him.] 

And I 

Will do so, Carl.—The vow I made as boy 
I now renew as man. I will repay. 

E’en now, perhaps, the hour is come. 




MARY STUART’S IMPRISONMEN1' RELAXED. 
Mart Stuart. Jet HI. Scene I. 

(Our own version, as we are not aware of another.) 

[A Park—The foreground occupied with trees—^An extensive 
' prospect in the background—Mary runs forward in haste 
from behind the trees—Hannah Kennedy, (her nurse), 
follows at a distance.] 

Kemskdy. 

Ton hasten, e’en as though you were on wing! 

I cannot follow!—O do wait for me! 

Mary. 

Let me enjoy my new freedom’s pleasure! 

I muet he a child! 0 be thou one too! 

I spurn the ffrecn turf without mode or measure! 

Dip my wing’d step in the morning dew! 

Am-1 in truth an„enfranchised creature P 
Are the black walls of my dungeon riven P 
l^ave me to drink in each thirsting feature, 

Pull and free, the sweet breeze of heaven! 

Kennedy. 

0 my dear lady! yon are still imprison’d ; 

Only the prison hounds are not so narrow. 

You only see not the surrounding we^ 

for the thick folif^^e of the trees that shroud them. 

,.i Mary. 

thanks ag^n, tn those dear friendly trees, 

. ■ Triiat veil my prison imls with verdant gleam j 
Here will I dream of liberty and ease; 

0 why awake me fimnn tMt happy dream P 


Is not the broad expanse of heaven around P 
My glance, delights and unhounA 
Rooms forth into the far immensities: 

There, where arise the misty mountaimi gray. 

The frontiers stem of my domimon stand, 

And those free clouds that southward sweep their way, 
Are hasting to dear OoUia’s distant strand. 
Voyagers li^ht of the joyous gale, 

O on yonr pinions away to sau! 

Greet with ray blessing my cliildliood’s land! 

Stern captivity doom’d to rue, 

Envoys none have I left but yon; 

Pree through the air is your path serene; 

Yc serve not the will of this moody queen. 

Kennedy. 

Ah, my dear lady! you are rapt too far. 

And long witliholden freedom makes you rave! 

Mary. 

Sec where a fisher his shallop moors! 

Scant is the pittance his labour gains I 
Well would I guerdon his dearest pains, 

"Would he hut waft me to friendly shores! 

Gera and gold for his fee he should «t, 

A draught should lie have he ne’er drew before; 
Fortune and wealth he should find in his net. 

Would he speed mo but safe to some friendly shore. 

Kennedy. 

0 desperate hopes! what P see ye not that spies 
Ev’n now at distance track our every step ? 

A dark and gloomy prohibition scares 
Each pity-loviug creature from our way. 

Mary. 

Nay, my good Hannah. 'Trust me, not for nought 
My dungeon’s door is open’d. This small grace 
Is vouclier of some greater bliss to come. 

No—I mistake not! ’tis the active liand 

Of ever-watchful love! I recognise 

In all this scheme Lord Le’stcr’s mighty arm. 

By soft degrees my bounds will be extended, 

The less shall but familiarize the greater. 

Until at length I gaze upon his presence 
Who shall dissolve my bonds fur evermore. 

Kennedy. 

Alas! I cannot search this mystery. 

But yesterday and you were doom’d to death, 

And now to-day they grant this sudden freedom. 

But 1 have heard it said, their chains are loos’d 
For whom the everlasting freedom waits. 

Mary. 

Hearist thou the hunter’s horn resounding, 

Mightily calling o’er wood and plain P 
0 on the spirited steed to be bounding, 

Bounding along in the gladsome train! 

Hark to th^ well-khown note again! 

Sadly sweet its memories are: 

Oft have I joy’d when I heard of yore. 

Over the highland and oVor the moor, 

Ilusliing in clamour, the chase afar. 


JOANNA’S SOLILOQUY BEFORE PROCEEDING ON 
HER MISSION. 

Maid oe Orleans, Inductkn. 

(Tramlation In Surne'i Firetide Zibrarg.) 

Farewell, ye hilla and ye beloved pastures j 
Ye still and sombre valleys, fere ye well! 

Joanna shall no more frequent your hanuts; 

Joanna bids you now farewell Rir ever. 

Ye plants wluc'h 1 have watered oft, ye trees 
Winch I have plants burgeon bliUiesome^! 

Farewell, ye grottos, mid ye cooling fountains ; 

Thou Echo, dear soft voice of this calm glen. 

That oft gave answer to ray maiden strain, 

Jouma goes, tmd ne’er retams again! 
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S<;i!ne8 of my early quiet joys, farewell! 

I leave you all behind me now for aye 1 
Bove forth, my lambs, upon the turfy fell. 

Destined, hen(Mforth ^ sheplmrdless to stray I 
Far other duties call me hcuce away; 

Fur other flock ’tis now my lot to lead 
On the red Held of peril and diamav : 

No idle earthly ycavuings prompt the deed; 

The Spirit biib mu haste—He calls, and I must heed. 

For Ho who erst on Horeb’s hallowed side 
To Moses biased in ficrv bush revealed. 

And bade him face the Ifeptian’s ire and pride; 

And colled the pious David from the field. 

For pastoral crook iihperial glaive to wield; 

He who wa.s gracious aye to .shepherds- - He 
To his high work my ministry hath sealed; 

He called me from the branches of this tree. 

And said, “ Go forth on earth to testify for me: 

In nigged aims thy graceful form enfold ; 

In griding steel thy tender breast attire: 

No youth shall kindle in that bosom cold 
Profane and idle flame of earth’s desire. 

Thy chainless locks shall feel no bridiU tire; 

No babe, reposing on thy bosom, trace 
An infant image of a manly sire; 

For thee havg*! of old decreed to grace 

With martial power and fume above all female race. 

And when in strife the boldest fall away. 

When the, last hour of France is hovering nigh. 

Then shall thy hand my Oriflarame display, 

And, swift as reaper shreds the harvest dry, 

'The haught oppressor shalt tliou hurl from high. 

Bid his proud star in nud ascendant cower, 

Eescue thy land’s heroic progeny, 

And, ’ncath fair Bheims’ emancipated tower, 

Set on the rightful brow tlie sovran crown of power.” 

A token Heaven balli sliown— I know it well I 
lie sends to me the easipie! it comes from Him ! 
With might divine I feel my bosom swell! 

The spirit of the flaming Cliernhim 
With force supernal nerves each feeble limb. 

And, wild ns tempest sweeps the midnight sky. 

Forth urges to the iron conflict grim! 

Hark! through me peals my country’s battle-ciy! 

The trumpets’ fierce acclaim ! the mustering chivalry! 


TELL’S SOLILOaUY BEFORE THE ASSASSINATION 
OF GESLEK. 

William Tull, Act IV. Scene 111. 

(Translation in £urns's Fireside Library.) 

[A hollow pass, near Kbssnaebt—The road leads down between 
the rocks; and, before they appear on the stage, travellers 
are seen on the heiglits. Bocks close in the scene on every 
side: on one in tlio foreground is a projecting point, 
covered with low trees.] 

Tell—[« aVA kia wowJow.] 

ToRotiGn this high gulley must he pass. 

There is no other way to KUssnacht—Here 
WiU I commit the deed for which I came. 

The place is suited to the act: the trees 
Will shield me from the view, and tliere is space 
Through which my messenger can peek its aim ; 

The narrow path will hinder followers. 

Make up thy account with heaven, lord Governor! 

Thou must go hence—thy last sands are run out. 

Oh 11 Uved cahu and harmless, and my prey 
Was the wild deer that dwelt witton our forests: 

My thoughts were free from vioknee, until thou 
Didst steal the gift of peace from out my heart, 

^d cliauged the milk of human thought and feeling 
toto foul poison. To harsh thoughts, which ne’er 
TO thou mdst teach them me, iny soul e’er knew,^ 
E^thon inured me. He who idmck the aim 
Erom the head of his own child, oh, shall ho not 
As sorely strike to the lifo>blood of his foe ? 


My poor, my innocent ohfldron, my loved wife. 

Must I protect ’gainst thee, lord Governor. 

There, when I drew my bbw, and my hand trembled. 

And thou-with devilish joy compelledst mb 
To aim at t he head of my own cliild—when I, 

AH powerless, sunk before thee,—then I swore 
A fearful oath—breathed to the ear of God, 

And not of man—that my next arrow’s aim 
Should be thy heart. What in that hour 1 swore , 

Of deadly agony, I will perform j 
Gh)d win require it at my hands—to Him 
I breatlicd oath. ■ 

Thou art, my lord, placed here in my emperor’s stead. 
Yet never had the emperor allowed 
Such deeds as thou hast done. He sent thee here 
To deal out justice to the land.—Severe 
Perchance lie knew thou wert, for ’twas in wrath 
He sent thee; but he did nut bid thee slake 
Thy murderous thirst of blood on harmless men. 

But there is One who shall avenge our cause. 

O come then forth, thou messenger of pain 1 
My dearest treasure now, my highest good I 
The heart that did resist all pious prayers 
Shall not have power to resist thy point! 

And thou, my trusty how-string, in good stead 
Thou oft hast served till now in joyful sports,— 

Forsake me not in this most feart'iu earnest; 

Hold firm fur one aim more, and wing aright. 

As thou so oft hast done, my pointed barb; 

For if it play me false, I have no other 
To flu its destined part. 

[Travellers jioaa war the stays. 
Upon this stony bunk will I sit doam. 

’Twos placed for the repose of travellers; 

For here there is no dwelling; each one goes 
With careless step, nor heeds the fellow-men 
Who pass him by, nor thinks if they are' weU 
Or ill, if joy or sorrow rest with them. 

Tlie careful merchant, pilgrims with few goods. 

Few cures, the pious mouk, the dark grim robber. 

The merry player, and the carrier 

Who comes from other lands with laden beasts, 

From every region of the world do men 
Pass by this road, to m'complisli each his work: 

Mine is a work of death! [Hs sits dosen. 

Oh! once, ray children, there was joy for you. 

When from the chase your fether late returned! 

For never came he to his home but brought 
•Something for you—either a flower he’d plucked 
From off the Alps, or some run; bird, or Ammon's horn 
Snch.as the travellers find upon the hills. 

Far other deadlier object now he seeks; 

On tlie wild way he sits with vengeful tlionghts— 

It is his enemy’s life for whicli he waits— 

And yet e’en now his thoughts arc but of you _ 

His children. To guard you, and your ^ntle innocence 
To shield against the tyrant’s rage—he draws 
His bow, such fearfid murder to commit 1 [ffs starts op. 
It is a noble prey for M’liich I wait. 

The hunter oft beneath the coldest skies 
Will leap from crag to crag thro’ the whole day, 

And climb the rugged precipice, oft stained 
By the drops of his own blood, and weary not. 

So he can strike his prey; hut here 
1 have a far more noble prixo—the heart 
Of ray dread foe, who seeks to ruin ns. 

music is heard—yradually approaches in tks rfirfnne#. 
Rom my first childhood have I been inured 
To feats of archery; my bow has been 
Constant companion of my life; tothe goal 
I oft have shot, and many afair prize 
Have 1 brought home from feasto where archers mstt. 

But the ma8te^shot of all to-day I seek. 

And carry the best prize that’s to be won 
Throughout the whole wide circle of the Alps. 


' I 
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FRANK FAIRLEGH; 
o*, 

SCENES FROM THE tIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPH,. 

CHAP. IV. 

Orr of conaideration for the cxciteable disposition of 
Mad Bess vre took our iray along the least bustling 
streets we could select; directing our course towards 
the outskirts of the town, behind which extended for 
some miles a portion of the range of hiUs known as the 
South Downs, over the smooth green turf of which wo 
promiMd ourselves a canter. As we rode along, Cole¬ 
man questioned me as to what had passed while he was 
seeing Punch saddled, to make me so determined to ride 
the chestnut mare, whose vicious disposition'"was, ho in¬ 
formed me, BO well known, that not only would no one 
ride her who could help it, but that .Snaffles, who was 
most anxious to get rid of her, had not as yet been 
able to find a purchaser. In reply to this 1 gave him a 
short account of what had occurred, adding my more 
than suspicion that the whole matter had been 
arranged by Cumberland, in which notion he entirely 
agreed with me. " I was afraid of something of this 
sort, when I said I was sorry you had made that remark 
about cheating to him this morning—you see, ho would 
no doubt suppose you had heard the particulars of his 
gambling affair, and that j'ou meant to insult him by 
what yon said, and he has done this out of revenge. Oh, 
how I wish we were safely at home again; shall we turn 
back nowl” “Not for the world,” said I—"you will 
find, when you know me better, that when once 1 have 
undertaken a thing 1 will go through with it—difficul 
ties only make me more determined,” “Ah!” said 
Coleman, “that is the kind of disposition they always 
give to the heroes of novels, the sort of character that 
will go and run his head against a brick wall to prove 
that it is the harder and thicker of the two—they 
knock out their brains tnongh, Bomctimc.s, in doing it, 
when they happen to have any—it is very pretty to 
about, splendid in theory, but I much doubt its acting 
BO well if you come to put it in practice.” “ You may 
laugh at me, if you please,” replied I; “ but, depend 
upon it, a man of energy and determination will undcr- 
tue great deeds, aye, and perform them too, which your 
prudent, cautious character would have considered im¬ 
possibilities.” “ Perhaps it may be so,” was the reply;" 1 
know I am not the sort of stuff they cut heroes out of— 
woa, Punrii! steady, old boy ! holloa, what alls him 1 
this is getting serious.” During this conversation, we 
bad been gradually leaving the town behind us, and ap¬ 
proaching the Downs, and had arrived at a point where 
the road racame a mere cart-track, and the open country 
lay spread for miles before us. Uur two steeds had, up 
to the present time, conducted themselves with the 
greatest propriety; but they now began to show signs of 
excitement, and, as the fresh air from the downs blew 
against their nostrils, they tossed their heads, snorted, 
and exchanged the quiet jog-trot pace at which we had 
been proceeding, for a dancing, sidelong motion, which 
somewhat disturbed Coleman’s equanimity, and elicited 
from him the expressions above recorded. The road 
now became'so uneven apd full of ruts, that we agreed 
to turn our horses'heads, and quit it for the more tempt¬ 
ing path-way afforded by the green-sward. No sooner, 
however, did Punch feel the change from the hard road 
to the soft elastic footing of the ti^, than he proceeded 
to demonstrate his happiness by slightly elevating his 
heels, and popping his head down between his fore-legs, 
thereby jerking the rein loose in Coleman’s hand; and, 
that bis rider (who was fully employed in 
^e pommel of the saddle in order to preserve 
ade no effort to check his vivacity, he in- 
’high spirits still fhrther by setting off at a 

p_jr. " Piill him in,” cried I, “ you’ll have him 

jawiT with you ; pull at him.” 

'Whetnor my advice was acted upon or uot I was im- 



able to observe, ns my whole attention was demanded 
by " Mad Bess,” who appeared at length resolved to 
justify the propriety of her appellation. Holding her in 
by means of the snaffle alone had been quite as much 
as I had been able to accomplish during the last ten 
minutos, and this escapade on the part of Punch 
brought the matter to a crisis. T must either allow 
her to follow him, t. e. to run away, or use the curb 
to prevent it. Seating myself, therefore, as firmly as 1 
could, and gripping the saddle t^htly with my knees, I 
took up the curb rein, which till now had been hanging 
loosely on the marc's neck, and gradually tightened it. 
This did not, for a moment, seem to produce any effect, 
but as soon as I drew the rein sufficiently tight to 
check her speed, she stopped short, and shook her head 
violently, I attempted gently to urge her on,—not a 
step except backwards would she stir,—at length in de¬ 
spair I touched her slightly with the spur, and then “ the 
fiend within her woke,” and proceeded to make up for 
lost time with a vengeance. The moment the mare felt 
the spur, she reared until she stood perfectly erect, and 
fought the air with her fore-legs. Upon this I slackened 
the rein, and striking her over the cars with my riding- 
whip, brought her down again;—no sooner, however, 
had her fore-feet touched the ground than she gave two 
or three violent plunges, which nearly succeeded in un¬ 
seating me, jerked down her head so suddenly as to 
loosen the reins from my grasp, kicked viciously several 
times, and seizing tho check of the bit between her 
teeth BO ns to render it utterly useless, (evidently an old 
trick of hers,) sprang forward at a wild gallop. The 
pace at which we were going soon brought us alongside of 
Punch, who, having by this time mastered his rider, con¬ 
sidered it highly improper that any steed should imagine 
itself able to pass him, and therefore proceeded to emu¬ 
late the pace of Mad Bess. Thereupon a short but very 
spirited race ensued, the cob’s pluck enabling him to 
keep neck and nock for a few yards; but the marc was 
going at racing speed, and'the length of her stride soon 
began to tell ; Punch, too, showed signs of having 
nearly had enough of it. I therefore sliouted to Coleman, 
as we were leaving them, “ Keep his head up hill, and 
you’ll be able to pull him in directly.” His answer was 
inaudible, but ■when I turned my head two or three 
minutes afterwards I was glad to see that he had fol¬ 
lowed my advice with complete success—Punch was 
standing still, about half a mile off, while his rider was 
apparently watching my course with looks of horror. 

All anxiety on his account being thus at an end, I 
proceeded to take as calm a view of my own situation 
as circumstances would allow, in order to decide on 
the best means of extricating myself therehom. We 
had reached tho top of tho first range of hills 1 have 
described, and were now tearing at a fearful rate down 
the descent on tho opposite side. It was clear that the 
mare could not keep up the pace at which she was going 
for any length of time: still she was in first-rate racing 
condition, not an ounce of superfluous flesh about her, 
and though she must have gone more than twq miles 
already, ^e appeared as fresh as when we started. I 
therefore cast my eyes around in search of some obsta¬ 
cle which might check her speed. The Slope down 
which we w'cre proceeding extended for abohtamile 
before us, after which the ground again began to rise. 
In the valley between the two hills was a piece of 
cultivated land, enclosed (as is usual in tJfe district I 
am describing) within a low wall, hWItr (t. fiint-Btones 
from the beach. Towards this 1 determined to guide 
the maro as well as I was able, in the hope: that she 
would refuse the leap, in which case I imagmed I might 
pull her in. The pace at which we were going soon 
brought , us near the spot, when 1 was glad to perceive 
that the wall was a more formidahle obstacle than I 
had at first imagined, being fiilly six feet high,.vi^ a 
ditch h) fireht of it. t ifaeraore selected a pume f here 
the ditch se^ed ivid^ got her head well up by saw¬ 
ing her mouthii^ the and putherwriy^ it. 
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No sooner did she perceive the obstacles before her, 
than, slightly moderating her pace, she appeared to col¬ 
lect herself, gathered her legs well under her, and rush¬ 
ing forwarf, clewed wall, ditch, and at least seven feet of 
ground beyond, with a leap like a deer, alighting safely 
^th me on her back on the opposite side, where she 
continued her course with unabatm vigour. 

We had crossed the field (a wheat stubble) ere I had 
recovered from my astonishment at. finding myself safe 
after such a leap as I had most assuredly never dreamt 
of taking. Fortunately there was a low gate on the 
farther side, towards which I guided the mare, for 
though I could not check, 1 was in some measure able 
to direct her course. This time, however, she either 
did not see the impediment in her way, or despised it, 
as, without abating her speed, she 1 iterally nished through 
the gate, snapping into shivers with her chest the upper 
bar, which was luckily rotten, and clearing the lower 
ones in her stride. The blow, and the splintered wood 
flying about her cars, appeared to frighten her afresh, 
and she tore up the opposite ascent, wliich was longer 
and steeper than the last, like a mad creature. I was 
glad to perceive, however, that the pace at which she 
had come, and the distance (which must have been seve¬ 
ral miles), were beginning to tell—her glossy coat was 
stained with sweat and dust, while her breath drawn 
with short and laboured sobs, her heaving flanks, and 
the tremulous motion of her limbs, aflbrded convincing 
proofs that the struggle could not bo protracted much 
longer. Still she continued to hold the bit between 
her teeth as firmly as though it were in a vice, ren¬ 
dering any attempt to pull her in utterly futile. IVe 
had now reached the crest of the hill, when I was not 
best pleased to perceive that the descent on the other 
side was much more precipitous than any 1 h.ad yet met 
with. I endeavoured, therefore, to pull her head round, 
thinking it w'ould be best to try and retrace our steps, 
but I soon found that it was useless to attempt it. 
The mare had now become wholly unmanageable; I 
could not guide her in the slightest degree; and, though 
she was evidently getting more and more exhausted, 
she still continued to gallop madly forwards, as though 
some demon had taken possession of her, and was urg¬ 
ing her on to our common destruction. As we proceeded 
down the hill our speed increased from the force of gra¬ 
vitation, till we actually seemed to fly—the wind ap¬ 
peared to shriek as it rushed past my ears, while, from 
the rapidity with which wo were moving, the ground 
seemed to glide from under us, till my head reeled so 
giddily that 1 was afraid I should fall from the saddle. 
We had proceeded about half way down the descent, 
when on passing one or two stunted bushes which had 
concealed the ground beyond, I saw, oh horror of hor¬ 
rors, what appeared to be the mouth of an obi chalk¬ 
pit, stretching dark and unfathomable, right across our 
path, about 300 yards before ns. The mare perceives it 
when too late, attempts to stop, but from the impetus 
with which she is going, is unable to do so. Another mo¬ 
ment, and wo shall bo over the side ! With the energy 
of despair I lifted her with the rein with both hands, 
and drove the spurs imidly into her flanks;—she rose to 
the leap, there was a bound I a sensation of flying 
through the air! a crash I and I found myself stretched 
on my back in safety on the turf beyond, and Mad Bess 
lying, panting, but uninjured, beside me. 

To spring upon my feet, and seize the bridle of the 
mare, who hod alsoifty this time recovered her footing, 
was the work of a moment. I then proceeded to look 
around, in order to gain a more clear idea of the situ¬ 
ation in which I was placed, im the hope of discovering 
the easiest method of extricating myself from it. Close 
behind me lay the dudk-pH^ apd, as I gazed down its 
ragged sides, overgrown with brambles and rank weeds, 
i shuddered to think of the probhble fate from which I 
had been so ^^ost miraculously preserved, and turned 
^y with a>heairtfelt es^r^oiii. df thanksgiving to 
Him,.who had mmrcifnlly deemed the thread of my 


young life should not be snapped, in % sudden and 
fearful a manner. Straight before mo) the descent 
became almost suddenly precipitous, but a little to the 
right 1 perceived a sort of sheep-track, winding down¬ 
wards round the side of the hill. It was a self-evident 
fact that this must lead somewhere, and as all places 
were alike to me, so that they contained any human 
beings who were able and willing to direct me towards 
Ilelmstonc, I determined to follow it. After walking 
about half a mile. Mad Boss (with her ears drooping, 
and her nose nearly touching the ground) following me 
as quietly as a dog, 1 was rejoiced by the sight of 
curling smoke, and on turning a corner, 1 came sud¬ 
denly upon a little village gr^en, around which some 
half dozen cottages were scattered at irregular distances. 

I directed my steps towards one of these, before which 
a crazy sign, rendered by age and exposure to the 
weather ns delightfully vague and uuintelligible as 
though it had come fresh from the brush of Turner him¬ 
self, hung picturesquely from the branch of an old o«A, 
The sound of horses’ foot attracted the attention of 
an elderly man, who appeared to combine in his single 
person the ofiices of ostler, waiter, and boots, and who, 
as soon as ho became aware of my necessities, proceeded 
to fulfil the duties of these various situations with the, 
greatest alacrity. First he rubbed do™ Mad Bess, and 
administered some refreshment to her in the shape of 
hay and water, then he brought me a glass of ale, de¬ 
claring it would do me good, (in which by the way he 
was right, for so it did). He then bruslicd certain stms, 
which I ha<l contracted in my fall, from my coat, and 
finally told me my way to Helmstone, seeming to con: 
sidcr liimself over paid by the shilling with which i- 
rewarded his various attentions. I now remounted Mad.,. 
Bess, who, though much refreshed by the hay and w^ter, 
still continued perfectly quiet and tractable, and settipg 
oil' at a moderate trot, reached the town, after a ride 
of about eight miles, without any farther adventure, in 
rather less than an hour. As ♦ entered the street in 
which Hnaflles’ stables were situated, 1 perceived Cole¬ 
man and Lawless standing at the eutrance of the yard, 
evidently awaiting my arrival. When I got near them, 
Coleman sprang eagerly forward to meet me, saying, 

" How jolly glad I am to see you safe again, old follow I 
I was so frightened about you; how did you manage to 
stop her?” “Why, Fairfegh, I had no idea you were 
such a rider,” exclaimed Lawless; “ I made up my mind 
you would break your neck, aud old Sam 1)6 minus a 
pupil, when I heard you vvere gone out on that mare. 
You have taken the devil out of her somehow, imd no , 
mistake; she’s os quiet as a lamb," added ho, pattiju 
her. "You wore very near being right,” replied i) 
“slio did her best to brcali my neck, and her own too, , 
1 cau assure you.” T then proceeded to relate my ad¬ 
ventures, to which both Lawless and Coleman listened 
witli great attention; tho former interrupting me every 
now and then with various expressions of commenda¬ 
tion, and when I liad ended he shook mo warmly by 
the hand, saying,—“I give you great credit; you behaved 
in a very plucky manner all through ; 1 didn't think 
you had it in you; ’pon my word, I didn't. I shidl just 
tell Cumberland and SnaflUes a bit of my mind, too. 
Here Snaffles, you old humbug, where are you?” “Oh 
don’t mind him,” said I, “it’s never worth while being 
angry with people of that sort; besides, Cumberland 
made him do it.” “ That docs not signify; he knew the 
danger to which he was exposing you, perhaps better 
than Cumberland did. He had no busmess to uo it, and 
I’ll make him beg your pardon Wore we leave this 
yard. Hero, you ostler fellow, where’s your master 1” 
shouted Lawless, as he turned into the yard, where I 
soon heard the loud tones of his voice engaged ' 
colloquy with Snaffles, whose replies wore 
In a short time, the latter approached the s]' 
was standing, and began a very long and h 
logy, saying that he should never have thoughi ,_ 
me the mare if ho had not seen at a glance that I wu 
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a fint<rate rider, and much more to the same pui^se, 
when Lawless interrupted him with, "There, cut it 
sh(^; Hr. Fairieeh does not want any more of your 
hlhmey; and mind, if anything of the sort occurs again, 
I shall hire my horses somewhere else, and take care 
to let all my friends know why I do so. Now let’s be off, 
it’s getting near dinner time.” So saying, he turned to 
leave the y^, a movement which, as soon as I had 
found my friend James, returned his spurs, and given 
him the promised half-crown, I proceeded to imitate, 
and thus ended the episode of Mad Bess. 

On reaching home, the door was opened by Thomas, 
who accosted us with, “ pere’s such a bit of ftin, gentle¬ 
men ! The new pupil’s arrived, and ain’t he a rum ’un, jest 1 
Oh, I never !” "Why, how do you mean'? what’s he like 
then?’ asked Lawless. '• Oh, he’s veiy well to look at, 
only he's as tall as a life-guardsman; but he’s such a free 
and easy chap, and ain't he got a pretty good notion of 
making himself comfortable too, tliat’s all—but come in, 
Gents, you’ll soon sec what I moan. He chucked the 
flyman who brought him here half-a-guinea, and 
when I asked him if he did not want the change, for 
the fare was only half-a-crown, he merely said, ‘ Pooh !’ 
. and told me not to talk, for it tired him.” With our 
'feelings of curiosity somewiiat excited by this account, 
we haikened into the Pupils’ room, anxious to behold 
the individual who had so greatly astonished Thomas. 

Seated in Dr. Mildman's arm-chair, and with his legs 
resting upon two other chairs so arranged as to form a 
temporary sofa, was a young man apparently about 
eighteen, though his length of limb, and the almost her¬ 
culean proportions of his chest and shoulders, seemed 
rather to belong to a more advanced age. He raised 
his head as we entered, disclosing a set of features 
which, but for an expression of lairguor and heaviness 
by which they were characterised, must have been pro¬ 
nounced unusually handsome. Ills complexion wa.s a 
rich nut-brown, excepting over the high forehead, which 
was white as snow, conffaBling well with the dark hue 
of his hair, the short clustering curls of which, har¬ 
monizing well with the classical outline of his head, 
remiudra one involuntarily of the young Antinous. 
The small flnely-formed mouth, and well chiselled 
nostril, tedd a talc of pride and resolution, strangely at 
variance with the mild sleepy appearance of the large 
dark hazel eyes, to which the long silky lashes that 
shaded them imparted an almost feminine expression. 
He did not attempt to alter his position os wc ap¬ 
proached, but, merely turning his head, gazed at us 
steadfiistly for a moment, and then observed in a slow, 
half-absent manner, “Oh, the other pupils I suppose— 
how do you do, all of you 1” Lawless, who wasforemost, 
was so much sarprised and so little pleased at this 
nonchalant st^le of address that he made no reply, but 
taming on his heel, proceeded to leave the room, in 
order to divest himself of his hunting costume, muttering 
as he went, “ Cool enough that!” The duty of doing 
the polite having thus devolved upon Coleman, he 
winked at me by way of preliminaiy, and, making a low 
bow in the true dancing master style, replied as fol¬ 
lows Your penetration has not erred, sir j we are the 
other pupils; and in answer to your obliging inquiries 
I have much pleasure in informing yon that we are all 
in perfect health; and now, sir, in return for your kind 
oondescenslon, allow me, in the absence of my superiors, 
to express a hope that you are feeling tolerably com- 
fbrtable,—ahem 1!” Having thus delivered himself, 
Coleman drew up his figure to its utmost height, and 
folding his arms with an air of pompous di^ty, 
awaitra an answer. “ Oh, yes, I’m comfortable enough,” 
was thaiKplj> "I afwayg am; only I’m so done up, tired 
88 a —^the least thing fatigues me; I'm as weak as a 

lAtji ^lfe^they give you sofas here, Mr. What’s-yourr 
;#My name is N<irval—I mean, Coleman; 
d^des his time between feedii^ his flocks on 
tra Gttopian Hills, and fleecing his clients in BusseU- 
Square; though I must confess,, that e^'er since I can 


remember, he has dropped the shepherd, and stuck to 
the solicitor, finding it pays best, 1 suppose. Regarding 
the sofa, we hare not one at present, but Dr. Mildmon 
went to town this morning, I did not till this moment 
know why,—but now I see it all,—he was donbtleasaware 
you would wrrive to-day, and finding he could not get 
a sufiiciently comfortable soih for you in Helmstone, he 
is gone to London to procure one ; there is still time to 
write by the post, if there is any particular way in which 
you would like to have the stuffing arranged.” This 
speech made Oaklands raise his head, and look Coleman 
BO fixedly in the face, with such a clear, earnest, pene¬ 
trating gaze, that it appeared as if he would read liis 
,yoiy soul. 

Having apparently satisfied himself, he smiled slightly, 
resumed his former attitude, and observed in the saine 
half sleepy tone, “ No, i’ll leave all that to,him; I am 
not particular; what time do you dine horoi” I replied, 
(for the look I have described seemed to have the won¬ 
derful eflectof silencing Coleman,) “atfive o’clock.”" Very 
good; and 1 believe there’s a Mrs. M ildman, or some such 
thing, is there not 1 I suppose one must dress,—will 
you be so kind as to tell the servant to bring some hot 
water, and to look out my things for me at a quarter be¬ 
fore five 1—1 hate to have to hurry, it tires me so.” Having 
said this, he took up a book which was lying by his 
side, and murmuring something about “ talking being 
so fatiguing,” soon became buried in its contents. 

Whilst 1 was dressing for dinner, Lawless came into 
my room, and told me that he had been speaking to 
Cumberland with regard to the way in which he had 
behaved to me about the marc, and that Cumberlami 
professed himself exceedingly sorry that the affair liad 
so nearly turned out a serious one, declaring he meant 
it quite as a joke, never expecting that when 1 saw the 
mare I should venture to mount her—“ So you see,” 
continued Lawless, “he merely wanted to have a good 
laugh at you, nothing more; it was a thoughtless thing 
to do, but not so bad as you fancied it, by any means.” 
“ Well” replied I, “ as he says so, 1 am bound to be¬ 
lieve him, but his mjmner certainly gave me the im¬ 
pression that he meant me to ride her. He went the 
right way to make me do so, at* all events, by hinting 
that 1 was afraid.” “ Ah ! he could not know that by 
intuition, you see,” said Lawless; “ he thoiight, I dare say, 
as I did, that you were a mere molly-coddle, brought up 
at your mother’s apron-string, and had not pluck 
enough in you to do any thing sporting.” “ It’s not 
worth saying any thing more about,” replied I; “it will 
never happen again: I am very much obliged to you, 
though.” “ Oh ! that’s nothing,” said Ijawless; “ if 
Cumberland had really meant to break your neck, I 
should have fallen out with him; that would have been 
too much of a good thing: however as it is, it’sall right”— 
and so the conversation ended, though I felt tiu* from 
satisfied in my own mind as toAlic innocence of Cum¬ 
berland’s intentions. 

On reaching the drawing-room I found the whole 
party assembled, with the exception of Mr. Henry Oak- 
lauds, who had not yet made his appearance. At the 
moment of my entrance, Mrs. Mildman, who bad not 
seen the new arrival, and who, like the rest of her sex, 
was somewhat curious, was examining Coleman, (who 
stood bolt upright before her with his hands behind 
him, looking like a boy saying his lesson,) as to his 
manners and appearance—“ Veiy.tell, hnd dark hair, 
and laige eyes,” continued Mrs. Hildman; “why he 
must be very handsome.” “ Ho seems as if he were 
half asleep,” observed I. “Not always,” said CoiemaU; 
" did you see the look he gave mel I thought he was 
going to eat me.” " Dear me ! why he must be quite a 
caombal; besides, I don't think you would be at ail nice 
to eat, Mr. Coleman," cried Mrs. Mildman, with a ^ile. 
“ Horrid nasty, I'm sure,” muttered Mullins, who w'ss 
seated on the very edge of his chair, and looking 
thoroughly uneomfortable, as was his wontln any thing 
likeeiyUixed society. At this moment the door dpmed. 
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atid Oftkiands entered. If one had doubted about hisheight 
before, when Ijlng on the three chaiw, the question was 
set at rest the instant he was seen standing; he must 
have measured at least six feet two inches, though the 
extreme breadth of his chest and shoulders, and the 
graceful settlng^m of his finely-formed head, together 
with the perfect symmetry and proportion of his limbs, 
prevented his appearing too tall. He went through the 
ceremony of introduction with the greatest ease and 
self-possession; and though he infused rather more cour¬ 
tesy into his manner towards Mrs. Mildman than he 
had taken the trouble to bestow on us, his behaviour 
was still characterised by the same indolence and list- 
Icssness I had previously noticed, and which indeed 
seemed part and parcel of himself. Having bowed 
slightly to Cumberland and Lawless, he seated himself 
very leisurely on the sofa by Mrs. Mildman’s side, 
altering one of the pillows so as to make himself tho¬ 
roughly comfortable, os he did so. Having settled it to 
his satisfaction, he addressed Mrs.Mildman with, “ What 
a very fatiguing day this has been, haven’t you found it 
sol” "No, 1 can't say I have,” was the reply; “ I dare say it 
was warm travelling; I’m afraid in that case. Dr. Mildman 
will not have a very pleasant journey,—he's gone to Town 
to-day.” " Ah ! so that short, stout young gentleman, 
(the first two adjectives ho pronounced vety slowly and 
distinctly) told me.” “ Mr. Coleman,” insinuated Mrs. 
Mildman. “ Pleasant, that,” whispered Coleman to me. 
" Take core,” replied I, “ he’ll hear y ou.” “ I’m afraid,” 
continued Oaklanda, “ the old gentleman will be quite 
knocked up—1 wonder ho docs not make two days’jour¬ 
ney of it.” " Dr. Mildman is not so very old,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Mildman, in rather an annoyed tone of 
voice. “ T really beg pardon, I scarcely know why 1 
said it,” replied Oaklands, “ only 1 somehow fancied all 
tutors were between sixty and seventy : very absurd of 
me. My father sent all kind of civil messages to the 
0 — — to Dr. Mildman, only it is so much trouble to 
remember that sort of thing.” At this point the con¬ 
versation was internipted by the announcement of din¬ 
ner. Oaklands, (from whom I could not withdraw my 
eyes, so unlike .anything 1 had ever met with before was 
he,) was evidently preparing to hand Mrs. Mildman 
down to dinner, as soon as he could summon sufficient 
energy to move, but perceiving Cumberland approach 
her for that purpose, he appeared to recollect himsoli) 
smiled slightly, as if at what he had been about to do, 
and taking me by the arm, said, “ Come, Master Ourly- 
locks, you shall be my lady, and a very pretty girl you 
would make too, if you w'ere properly bc-muslined 
adding as we went down stairs together, “ You and 1 
shall be great friends I’m sure; I like your face parti¬ 
cularly—what a lot of stairs there are in this house ! 
they’ll tire me to death.” 


NATUEAL HISTOEY OF BIRDS. 

No. II. 

Birds ov Prbt.—Vowdres xkd Exoies. 

All writers agree in placing the birds of prey first in 
their systems. We therefore commence our series with 
au acwuat of this order. Linnaeus distinguished all 
such birds by the term aecipitres, the plural of the Latin 
o^piter, signifybife ,a hawk, or more properly, a bird 
which preys upon «lfer8 of ite kind. Some, however, 
S'Pply the word rapacea, others, raptores to the order, 
and as each epithet denotes a bird of prey, the use of 
either is admissible. 

The characteristics of this order are striking. Dwell¬ 
ing, for the most part, remote from human Imbitatioiw, 
haunting sca-beatra roeks, frequenting wild mountain 
resets, or dwelling in lonely forests, their singular 
habire excite the curiosity of njan,. The love of solitude 
1* a eharacterieUc of all true biri of prey. Where the 
syalanche thunders aS it crashes through the mountain 


forest, you may find them; in the silence of the Ap- 
penines or the Andes they hold their homes, but retire 
before the sound of the woodman’s axe, end love not thb 
peopled villages or smiling fields, liverything con¬ 
nected with the race partakes of the stem and great, for 
power, not beauty, is its characteristic. 



THE t'OMDOB. 


The order is divided into four families 
The vulfiiridce, or vultures; 

The or eagles and hawks; 

The striyiiliK, or owls; 

The laniadue, or butcher birds. 

Each division has a marked ffeculiarity, and each a 
distinct use in the operations of nature. 

7’he vulture family. ■'I idt ns enter a zoological garden, 
and take our stand near a group of vultures. We shall 
probably see little to admire in the appearance of these 
ijirds; if the spectator be a lady, she will doubtless dis¬ 
like the collection. Others may pronounce, with Gold¬ 
smith, the vulture an unclean, cruel, and indolent brute, 
feeding on carrion, and only do.scrviug contempt. But 
lot such persons take a journey to Egypt; there they 
will find this unsightly bir<l protected bylaws; heavy 
penalties await its assailant, whilst the natives rejoice 
to find a pair hovering near t.licir village. 

Why is thisl If the (picstiou were proposed to some, 
they might an.swcr by ascribing this regard to a stupid 
superstition respecting the vulture. 

But the vulture w’ouUl bo prized by the most delicate 
ladies were they compelled to live in torrid rej^ons, or 
in the filthy cities of the l^ast. In England we pay 
scavengers to cleanse our towns, and the police indict 
the man who eucumhers the footpath with putrid 
matter. The vulture saves all this trouble; he, consi¬ 
derate bird, stoops from his aerial height to become the 
purifier of cities. He is more effective than a whole 
college of physicians, and a board of health; for the 
putrid substances which would quickly taint the air arc 
homo oft’ by the vulture. 

The chief use of this family of birds is to keep the 
air free from pestilential taint, and truly the office 
is an important one. There is something remarkably 
striking in this arrangement. Let us consider the facts. 
Substances accumulate in crowded cities, which send 
forth in a short time a pestiferous effluvia. Great Wwjur 
and care would be required to bury such puttn^ing 
matter deep in the earth. It could scarcely b^jhlite .Mi 
a large scale. But hero comes in the proy!in^..«f 
nature. A-bird frequents those regions, exacttlylljlred 
by taste and organization to live upon .the very material^ 
which wbold generate the means of destruetioa to man- 
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kind. This is Ihe rnlturc. Bo completely is the system 
sued isstc of the bird adapted to the end of its creation, 
that carrion is preferred to fresh meat. 

In warm climates the vullnres may be obsen'od 
through the day, soaring high in air, and circling ovor a 
city on the watch; the instant any offal or carrion is 
thrown into the street, they descend in crowds and 
remove the nuisance. In some parts of America, vast 
quantities of largo animals are killed for their hides 
only; the hunters, having skinned the beast, leave the 
body; in every case the observant vultures descend, and 
qmmy leave nothing of the largest buflalo, save the 
bones, thus removing so prolific a source of pestilence. 

As vultures often fly at great elevations, where the 
human eye cannot perceive them, it is evident that 
strong powers of vision belong to them; for no prey, 
however small, escapes their observation. The traveller 
journeying through the desert has often to leave behind 
him a dead horse, or camel; in a short time he may see 
flu* up in the sky a number of smail black spots; whilst 
he is speculating on the cause of this appearance, the 
objects grow larger, and have a circling motion; nearer 
Mid nearer they approach, till at length a troop of 
vultures is clearly discerned. They must have seen the 
animal fall, and immediately descended from their in¬ 
visible' heights. Borne naturalists have erroneously 
ascribed this keen detection of distant food to great 
powers of smell; but it is clear that the birds would not 
ny at such immense heights for the sake of smelling; 
this would rather lead them to sail near the gi'ound. 
Besides, effluvia cannot be supposed to extend to such 
distances, as it must become difiused through the atmo¬ 
sphere, and so dc.stroyod. 

Experiments, also, have been made, which clearly 
prove that sight, not smell, brings the vulture from his 
lofty track. 

Dried skins, from which no effluvia could rise, have 
been stuffed w’ith straw to represent the figure of some 
dead animal. These stiufied resemblances being left on 
the ground, in a short time the vultures were seen de¬ 
scending with rapid sweeps toward the objects. Nor 
did they discover the deception till alighting, when, 
attempting to drive their beaks into the impenetrable 
substoce, they evinced every sj-mptom of surprise at the 
unusual occurrence. 

The vultures differ from most birds of prey in evincing 
a tendency to fix themselves near the dwellings of men : 
this Mises from the facilities which these localities afl'ord 
fo^roenring food. 

1*116 geographical range of these birds is remarkably 
wide, extending from India to the coasts of Britain, 
abounding in America, and reaching from Africa on tiie 
south, to Norway on the north. But tlieir principal 
home is in warm regioms, where their peculiar habits 
of feeding are most usefully exercised. 

We cannot reckon vultures amongst our British birds: 
though Mr. Qarrcll has ventured upon such a classifica¬ 
tion, from the fact that one was taken in Bomersetshire, 
in 1825, whilst feeding on the carcase of a sheep. 
Such an isolated fact no more entitles us to rank the 
vulture amongst British birds, th.an to call a Spaniard 
an Englishman, because we may happen to meet with 
him in a Buckinghamshire village. The different spe¬ 
cies of vultures need not he described. Borne arc classed 
according to colour, as the golden and the brown; 
others according to the region inhabited, as the Egyp- 
tton vulture. The appearance of the khole family 
clearly distinguishes them from the eagles. The head 
and neck are without feathers, whicl) gives them an 
unsightly appearance; tlie eyes project, whilst those 
of the eagle are deeply set in the head; the elatvs 
are shorter and less hooked than in the eagle, which 
birds tiiey also exceed in size. The vulture's beak is 
mere straight, and does not bend till near the point, 
whilit the eagle's curves more througimut. 

One of the largest birds we are acquainted with, the 
Condor, properly belongs to the vmlture family. These 


giant birds are generally found in tho lonely peaks and 
valleys of the Andes, though at certain seasons they de¬ 
scend towards the coast, frequenting tho wild shores of 
searbeaten cliffs. Some arc said to measure eighteen 
feet from wing to wing; the largest specimen which we 
have seen measures but ten feet; this, however, might 
not have been full grown. The appearance of this ma¬ 
jestic bird, as he sails above the snow-capped mountains, 
is sublime; with a single sweep of those mighty wings, 
he soars away into the distant heavens, where the keenest 
sight is unable to follow his track. Sometimes the deep 
silence of a valley is broken by the roar of his flight, as, 
rising from an abutting rock, he sails through the long 
ravine, startling with his shadow the cowering birds. 
The strength of the condor enables it to carry off the 
largest animals, but unless pressed by hunger they 
rarely attack living creatures. 

Second Family, The Falconidoe .—This division in¬ 
cludes l)oth eagles and hawks, the characteristics of 
each being implied by the term faleo, which has been 
given to the whole family, from tho hooked form of the 
beak and claws. 

The eagles first claim our attention. 

Many persons talk of birds of prey, as if their exis¬ 
tence was Bomowliat a defect, a cause of confusion a.nd 
strife, in creation. They admire the dove, listen witli 
interest to the history of the swallow, and rejoice in the 
rich melody of singing birds ; but, say they, how differ¬ 
ent from these innocent, peaceful and beautiful creatures, 
is the fierce eagle or marauding hawk. We do not wish 
to present any portion of the living universe in an un¬ 
lovely aspect; every part lias its allotted object and a 
beauty of its own; and it should be our aim to discern 
this truth, in every link of the great chain of being. 
Disparage not tho bird of prey, he has received his in¬ 
stincts from the Infinitclntclligenee; these instincts form 
his commi.ssion to keep within certain limits the inhabi¬ 
tants of the air. Is ho more fierce than the pet swallow, or 
the pretty goldfinch I How does this said swallow live ' 
By destroying some hundreds of beautifully-formed insects 
every day, each of which may as justly claim our pity as 
the sparrow which affords a meal to the hasvk. If sve 
judge fairly, we shall see reason to pronounieo some of 
our beautiful little birds more cruel than the eagle; he, 
perhaps, destroys two or three birds every day, but 
dozens of wonderfully-constructed insects will scarcely 
suffice for a swift's breakfast. All birds arc in one sense 
bii-ds of prey; they all destroy life; and the faiconidse arc, 
therefore, only in tho same general predicament with the 
whole feathered creation—even with man himself, whose 
daily food attests his destruction of life. Away then 
with false sentiment 1 it is tho great law that all mun¬ 
dane must end; birds too must die; and sudden death 
by the stroke of an eagle’s talon is mci'cy compared with 
“ dying daily, inch by inch, from slow decay;” there is 
decidedly less of pain in the former case. This order of 
birds existed in tnose remote geological cra.s, the won¬ 
derful histories of which have astonished our age. Thus, 
through all ages of life, the living world has been so 
constructed, that the death of one animal by another 
should form an essential part of the great system. These 
considerations should lead us to regard with closer atten¬ 
tion the habits of this family. The proud motions, and 
commanding air of the eagle, induced various nations to 
adopt its figure on their banners, as the symbol of power 
and dominion. It was borno as a stand^ by Bie 
Assyrians, Persians, and Eomans in ancient times, whilst 
several modern empires retain it in their insignia. 

Tho food of the eagle is the veiy opposite to that chosen 
by the vulture. The former, unless pressed by hunger, 
will not eat carrion, preferring in general to kUl its own 
prey. I^le8,therofore,donotflock round the dead bodies 
of animals; hence the text in St. Matthew, “ wherever 
the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together,” 
is supposed to refer to an eastern species of vulture which 
is similar in appearance to the eagle. Eagles appear to 
kill their prey with the talons rather than the beak, for 
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when a dog vas thrown into a cage where one was kept, 
the bird sprang on the dog’s back, and griping the neck, 
with one mt prevented the prey from turning to bite; 
it then began to tear and jpierce the dog with the talons 
of the other foot till it died. The beak was then brought 
into use for devouring the body. Some eagles food upon 
fish, which they snatch with daring address from the 
surface of the sea. The osprey is often seen hovering 
high above the waves; all at once we see him sweep down 
with an arrow’s velocity, and plunge into the waters, 
whence he rises, bearing in his talons a large fish, with 
which he swoops away to some distant rock. The ospreys 
are often met with on the southern coast of England, 
and the antiquary sometimes lights upon a nest, in some 
ruined town of other days. 

Some eagles which feed upon fish arc not fitted for 
plunging into the water; these are constantly on the 
look out to rob the osprey of its prey as it rises from the 
sea. The white-headed eagle will sit for hours, watching 
the osprey fishing; the moment the latter has seised a 
fish, off darts the former in pursuit; the ebaso is often 
desperate, for the osprey does not readily abandon its 
booty, but, sweeping in large circles, endeavours to keep 
above the eagle, which being unencumtered, soon gets 
the advantage, upon which the osprey drops the fish. 
Now comes the feat of the white-headed eagle : descend¬ 
ing with lightning ^oed, he grasps the fish before it can 
reach the water, and bears off the spoil with a scream of 
triumph. One species of eagle feeds chiefly on snakes, 
which it^kills by repeated blows of its powerful wings ; 
its food is not, however, confined to such animals, as in 
the stomach of one were found about tw'enty young 
turtles, in addition to many lizanis and snakes. 

Strange stories respecting the eagle’s wonderful 
power of sight have been told; but, though many of 
these arc doubtless exaggerations, there is no doubt that 
this bird posse.sses an acuteness of vision similar to that 
of the vulture. Our remarks on the sight of the latter 
will, therefore, apply to the eye of the eagle. 

Of the various species, the golden eagle is the most 
noted and powerful; it is named from the coppery- 
yellow colour of the plumage, which is sometimes min¬ 
gled with tints of brown. The appearance of this noble 
bird, when flying, is majestic: the hunter watches it 
soaring above the Alpineforest withafeelingapproaching 
to awe, as he thinks of the wild talcs which represent 
the mighty bird as the body of a fallen angel, w'ho still 
seeks, in that winged shape, those regions of its former 
home. Solemn is the spectacle, when the setting sun 
flings his ruddy gleam on the grey walls of some ancient 
mountain tower, which stands as the solitary representa¬ 
tive of a thousand departed agesj but how is the so¬ 
lemnity deepened, when, on the highest tower, we mark 
the golden eagle, calmly gazing with his eyes of fiery 
splendour on the departing sun ! The golden eagle is 
sometimes met with in England, and more frequently 
in Scotland, where they build a platform nest in the 
sheltering recesses of the rocks. 

The length of this bird, from beak to tail, is about 

feet ; and the breadth, across the outspread wings, 
8 feet. Its eggs are 8^ inches in length, and 2^ wide, of 
a dirty white colour, and speckled with reddish brown 
spots. The golden eagle is noted for its great longevity, 
some having been known to exist for more than a hun¬ 
dred years; indeed, every kind of eagle possesses great 
length of life. When they reach a great age in a state 
of captivity, few of their natural characteristics remain: 
instead of the bold and daring bird which glanced de- 
wnce on his foe, and claimed the sdvcreigntyof many a 
league of air, we see a feeble and discrowned bird, 
WMing the faded symbols of former kingly state. 

In their natural state of wild freedom, few become 
thus enfeebled by age; their life of strife, tempestuous 
®«^n8, or the hunter’s rifle, secures the moans of ter¬ 
minating existence, before weakness unfits the king of 
^ of oW> his pmy. 

There are several varieties of tne eagle fiimily, as the 


golden eagle, bald eagle, white eagle, white-tailed eagle, 
osprey, and others; but each species possesses, in com¬ 
mon, most of the qualities already noticed. 

Hawks _Some birds may be called lesser eagles, so 

much do their habits resemble those of the laigcr falcons, 
with which they are already classed under the family 
name, falcouidm. Hawks have one peculiarity in their 
history widely distinguishing them from eagles; the 
latter have rarely been trained to become the willing 
servants of man, but the hawk has been the prized com¬ 
panion of kings and nobles; statesmen have stooped to 
superintend its education; and scholars and emperors 
have combined to write on its qualities. 

Let us take a moment's glance into " England in the 
olden time; ” behold a gallant and noble train issuing 
from a castellated baronial mansion; prancing steeds 
carr>' brave knights, and ladies fair; bright as the sun 
above them is each countenance, for the sport of kings 
is afoot; it is “ a hawking party: ” there sit on the 
hand of their noble owners the long-winged hawks,* 
quietly waiting till the game is flushed ; see, tho 
herons' are in view returning from their feeding 
grounds; off goes the falcon at the word of command, 
upwards with a perpendicular flight, tho heron wings 
Lis way, as if to seek a refuge in the heavens: the falcon 
sweeps after him, whilst every heart in tho crowd beats 
with wild excitement. At length tho heron and falcon are 
seen descending together locked ina furious contest; the 
battle is quickly over, and the victorious hawk returns 
to his exulting master. So necessary was this amuse¬ 
ment deemed by our ancestors, that King Edward III. 
took his collection of hawks and thirty mounted 
falconers with him into Franco, when he invaded that 
country. The excitement of the stag and fox-hunt have 
long superseded hawking in England; the falcon is no 
longer the companion of princes, though royalty still 
keeps its grand falconer in memory of the ancient sport. 
The hawk is yet found in our island, though an un¬ 
honoured bird; but the persecutions of gamc-keepors 
and farmcM have driven the noblest species from tho 
more cultivated p.arts of England. 

The principal of the long-winged hawks was tho ffi/r 
falcon, which approached some of the eagles in size and 
strength. This is exlromcly rare in England. 

The ))ereij7’ine falcon was formerly in high esteem, 
and employed to attack the heron and other largo birds. 
It has a wider geographical range tljan the other falcons, 
and from this circumstance rc<!eived the name peregrine 
(a wanderer). It is not uncommon in the North of 
Scotland, where, however, ho must hunt on his own 
account; neither princes nor peasants assembling to 
applaud hi.s daring. This bird is about oightocn inches 
long. The hobby may )>o termed a small peregrine 
falcon, and was used to fly at snipes and larks, the latter 
especially aflTording very exciting sport by its rapid 
evolutions and power of wing. 

The merlin is the smallest of tho long-winged hawks, 
but his desperate courage secures the destruction of large 
birds. The merlin sometimes visits the South of England 
ill the winter season; this, however, is not a frequent 
event.’ 

Tho kestrel or vnndover may often lie seen balancing 
itself in the breeze with almost motionless wing, 
watching for prey; from this steady motion in the air, 
it has received its name of windover. 

The goshawk is reckoned the best of the short-winged 
falcons; it docs not stoop upon its prey from above, 
but follows it with a rapidity which secures tho death of 
the pursued. This kind is also rare in tho South of 
England. 

The sparrow-hawk may bo called a small goshawk; 


(1) Hawks are divided into two classes, lanipiiilngtd, at 
falcon, the peregrine falcon, tanner end Merlin; and raert-^njreef, 
as the Goshawk, and iparroui hawk. The first class west most 
esteemed. . . ^ . ...j 

(S) ThU bird was formerly preserved fiw hawking at, as partridges 
and pheasants are now for the gun. 
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its daring, Lonerer, is proverbial. Not nnfrequently 
does it sweep into the farmyard and boar off a chicken 
from before the eyes of the indignant fanneris wife. 

The kite is known by its long forked tail and calm 
gliding motion through the air. Its food is mis¬ 
cellaneous, consisting of moles, chickens, leverets, rats, 
and mice. The length is about 24 inches, but the bird 
is not often seen in England. 

The common buzzard is chiefly found in wooded 
districts, where it watches for the appearance of prey, 
upon which it dashes out suddenly from its ambush. 
This habit arises from the bird’s unfitness for rapid 
flight, which presents a sure pursuit. The buzzard is 
about twenty inches long, and may frequently be seen. 

With this brief enumenilion of the falcons we must 
conclude the present article, reserving for the next the 
natural history ofthe strigidm or owl family, with some 
notices of the Ijaniadic or butcher birds. 



1£lfabfng for tJjt ^oung. 


A LESSON FUOM THE THRlTSIl; 

BEINO 

Part of a Letter to a young Pian6fortc-j>layer. 

I CAN tell you that the little musicians of the 
grove do not attain their wild and delicate modula¬ 
tion without practice. When I lay in bed last 
summer, unable to speak or move for many hours 
in the day, the song of the birds furnished me with 
an inexhaustible source of amusing observation. 
I could not but feel grateful to the melodious little 
creatures which beguiled me of half ray pain, and 
made the weary hours of sickness fly away upon 
wings as light as their own. As if led by an in¬ 
stinctive sympathy, numbers of blackbirds and 
thrushes came to build tbeir nests round our gar¬ 
den, and the wood pigeons, which had been silent 
the year before, renewed their soft notes in the high 
trees by the parsonage lawn. However, they were 
shy, and I thought myself fortunate if once or 
twice in the day their gentle cooing found its way 
to my ear. But there was one thrush whose notes 
I soon learned to distinguish from all the other 
thrushes; indeed, his skill seemed to exceed theirs 
as much as Cordoda’s exceeds yours and mine. 
Every morning I listened for his voice, which was 
sure to precede matins of all other bir^. 
In the day time liis brilliant tones were mingled 


and almost lost in the general melody, but, os soon 
as the sun was prepanng to set, when the black¬ 
birds had either sung themselves to sleep, or were 
flown off to their festivities elsewhere, then was 
my thrush’s pr^tising time. He was kind enough 
to select a tree not far from my window, while the | 
other tibrushes placed themselves at a respectful I 
distance, and e(^ed in a note here and there as j 
they could. He opened the rehearsal with a num¬ 
ber of wild trills and calls, which I could not well 
understand, only they were very sweet and cheer¬ 
ing to me! and he would pause between each till a 
soft response was heard from some distant bough. 
But when he had fixed on a little cadende which 
pleased him, it became a serious business. Strange 
to say, I could always tell when this would be, for 
what pleased me particularly wm pure to please 
him; so true it is that nature h(w*given the same 
perception of melody to men and to birds. He 
would chant it over in a low tone two or three 
times, as if to make himself sure of it; then he ! 
carolled it out with triumphant glee; then stopped j 
short on a sudden, as much as to say to his rivals, 
“Which ofyou can imitate my strains ?" Their notes 
sounded most sweet, at various distances, during 
these little intervals, but they seemed conscious of 
tbeir inferiority to my favourite, which would sud¬ 
denly break out into the very same melody, upon 
u hich he had doubtless been musing all the while, 
enriching it by some little note or trill, the wildest. 
»ind most touching that ever came into a thrush’s 
lieart, I needed neither concert nor music-master 
while I could listen to the untaught, but not unpre¬ 
meditated, harmony of this original professor, nor 
could I quarrel with the sickness which had been 
the means of developing another link in that mys¬ 
terious chain which binds me to the rest of the 
creation, by opening my ear and my heart more 
than ever to the language of universal nature. 
But I often wished to have you with me, th-at you 
might bear bow much pains the birds are at to 
charm us with their warbling. It is pretty, also, 
to hear the young birds commence tlieir small, fal¬ 
tering strains, which grow clearer and louder, till ! 
they are no longer'to be distinguished from the 
rest. True, it is their profession, and we have I 
many other things to think of; but what time we , 
do give to the study of music, we should give it 
with our hearts, as they do. 


poctrs. 

[In Original Poetry, the Kune, real or aasnined, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE OLD WATEB-CBESS MAN.* 

BT H. K. C. 

WnEKE Wye with silver-flowing tide 
Bolls on through meadows rich and wide. 

An aged man was wont to roam: 

At early dawn he Irtt his home, 

With scarce a covering on bis head, 

And you might count each single thread 
Df his thin elotlics, where clothes he had, 

Eor he was miserably clad. 

Of poverty and CArc the trace 
Was ever stamp’d upon his fecc; 


(1) See Engraving, page SI. 
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Tor he wfts sad and very poor ; 

No wanderer e’er from door to door 
Tour help and kindnesB needed more. 

Hat was nis gait erect, and strung 
His footsteps a» he went along. 

He needed stren^h; for travail fore 
Was bis to seek his daily store 
Of wateroresscs ns they drank 
Their freshness by the river’s bank. 

But, oh! their beauty at the hour 
Of prime, nor that of many a flower 
Just opening her dewy eyes 
Beneath tlie tnoming skies. 

He heeded not. Tlie glories bright 
Of mist and cloud in rosy light, 

The fleecy vapours in the vale, 

Unstirr’d ns yet by morning gale, 

Spread like a lake among the trees, 

No taste bad be for sights like these. 

Across the stream the moorhen flies, 

He sees lu)||iitot, nor yet espies 
Her little velvet brood. 

Picking, like him, their food. 

But blither far than he. 

The grayling in the crystal tide 
Fleets like an arrow from the side. 

Where slow and ihill his footsteps fall, 

Bui nought can Iiis attention call, 

Not e’en the insliiiig walerfedl. 

That makes the sweetest sound of all 
1'hn Ihings in nature musical. 

Now M'hy slioiihi he so early look 
For watcreressi's in the brook ? 

Why clad so ill ? why doth lie bear 
In liis old face siieb gloom and cure? 

I know nol what lie was in youth. 

Or where he lived, and that is truth. 

But he ill manhood’s strength had striven, 
Foreeastiiig lhat he might he driven. 

When age and weakness came, 1o waul. 
Some lililc wealth—it was hut scant— 

With cnridiil hihmir to ama.ss. 

And what he wish’d for eaiiie to pass; 

For gold was gain’d and treasure made. 

But then tlu^ neighhonrs said. 

Gold should not lie, and do no good. 

Great words by him not undcrstixid 
They .sjioke; hut meanings he opined 
They bore, and so he hoped lo find. 

Of iiihds, investment, interest. 

They knew hut little at tlie best. 

And he knew less. But covetiw 
How eager oft slie seeks the prize, 

Though reckless how the pathway lies! 

So keen her wish, so fix’d her eyes 
On distant good, slie will not brook 
Restraint, or on the danger look. 

Ah! foolish man, with thoughts of gold 
Increased above a hundred fold— 

Thoughts haunting him in dreams might. 
And haunting liim when day was bnght. 

But I must hasten to relate 
That all his earnings to a fate 
Were doom’d, to which on earth below 
Hard earning.s ofhmtimes must bow— 

They make them wings, and fly away. 
Happy is he who then can say. 

The Ixjrd who gave may take away ! 

Blit resignntiuu sutfli as this. 

To know, plas I it was not his. 

He lost his hoard, and with it lost 
His worldly hopes and patience : tost 
Thenceforth on w-nves of discontent. 

His fruitless weary hours were spent. 

Since his poor heart had felt the change, 
His words, his look, to all were strange. 
AIxmt his clothes he took no care, 

%aalid his mien and wild Ills stare. 

H^h was his language to his wife; 

His home it was a house of strife. 

In daughter, who of womankind 
IVas none the best, he could not find 
'Sweet recompense for loss of gain— 

She nothing did to soothe his pain. 


I/ike the “three bears,” M runs the fable, 
They lived, but not right amicable. 

Each had a spoon, and supp’d alone; 

Each had a cnair and only one 
They never walk’d abroad toother, 

Not they, in foul or in feir weather. 

But wander’d forth at Iweak of day, 

Each in a solitary way, 

And sought their food-where’er tb^ might. 
And home they brought it all at night: 

Oft stale, and hard, and dry the fere, 

And very strange the cookings were. 

But to the purpose of my song: 

It is not to relate how long 
The trio thus logellicr growling, 

And thus around the country prowling, 
Together lived, but imconnectcd. 

It could not last. He soon eft'eeteil 
Clean riddance of them from bis hold. 

Bat where lAey went I am not told: 

And, trnth to speak, compassionate 
I cannot feel me in their fate. 

Yet it must he a dreary lot 
To have no dwell ing-pluec, no spot 
To call one’s own: “ lo lie at e’en 
In barns or kilns when blood is thin 
To rise anil beg a wretched meal. 

Or, failing that, to filch and steal ; 

A sud lot, it must he confess’d, 

.F'en with “ content to make it West.” 

"Tis said with weejiing eyes they went: 

J only hnpe they found confent. 

But he, the hero of my story. 

Whose life thenceforth I’ve put before ye 
In the beginning of tliis strain, 

He would not take them in again. 

. He heeded not, though thin might lie' 

Their blood Ibroiigb pinching poverty. 

And sbelterless they slept at night; , 

From bis old heart was gone the light 
Of soft aflectinn ; hope and love 
No more within his bosom strove. 

I’ve seen him wandering day by day 
With licavy step along the way ; 

I’ve watched him by the river’s flow 
With haggard eye and wrinkled brow ; 

I’ve heard the tale, and often told. 

How he had lost his hopes and gold : 

So strange, so strong, he seem’d to be. 

So full of gloomy energy, 

That 1 had thought ’twas likelier I 
Than in short space that he should die. 

But death must come; from gieedy grave 
Sad heart and ineriy naught can save! 

A season I had gone away; 

But tidings often came to siiy 
How things and folk went on at home. 

1 little thought the news would come 
Which brings my story to an end. 

And finishes my hapless friend. 

But so it was. For he to drinking. 

As sohice to his gloomy thinking. 

Was sore addicted ; and when smit 
Witii love of liiiuor deep, the fit 
Sometimes for many a week would last, 

And then all thought with bim was part 
Of watercressea by the brook: 

He slept away in alehouse nook. 

At last—^to speak it gives me pain-— 

He slept, and never woke again. 

No solemn warning minate-hell 
When he was bnried toll’d the knell, 

But pull’d for him the chiirch-bells all 
Bung merry at liis funeral. 

Yet ’twas not joy that moved Uie throng, 
Tliat bore the corpse, or pass’d along; 

It was his wish, and they compiled, 

It should be so whene’er he died. 
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"I have here made only a nosegay of colled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tics 
them.ontaigffc. 


MSS. COUTTS’S VISIT TO ABBOTSFOED— 1825. 

"The much talked-of lady who began life as Miss 
Harriet Mellon, a .comic actress in a provincial troop, 
and died duchess of St. Albans, was making a tour in 
Scotland as Mrs. Coutts, the enormously wealthy widow 
of the first English banker of his time. No person of 
such consequence could, in those days, liave thought a 
Scotch progress complete, unless it included a reception 
at Abbotsford; but Mrs. Coutts had been previously 
acquainted with SirlValter Scott, who, indeed, liad some 
remote connexion with her late husband's family through 
the Stewarts of Allenbank, I believe, or perhaps the 
Swintons of Swinton. He had visited her occasionally 
in London, during Mr. Coutts's life, and was very willing 
to do the honour of Teviotdale in return. But although 
she was considerate enough not to come on him with all 
I, her retinue, leaving four of the seven with which slic 
travelled at Edinburgh, the appearance of only three 
coaches, each drawn by four horses, was rather trying 
to poor lady Scott. They contained Mrs. Coutts; her 
future lord, the Duke of St. Albans; one of his grace's 
sisters, a dame de eovijmgnie, (vulgarly styled a toady); 
a brace of physicians, for it had been considered that 
one doctor might himself be disabled in the course of 
any expedition so adventurous ; and, besides other 
menials of every grade, two bedchamber women for- 
Mrs. Coutts’s owTi person, she requiring to have this 
article also in duplicate, because in her widowed con¬ 
dition she was fearful of ghosts, and there imrst be 
one Abigail for the service of the toilette, a second to 
keep watch by night. "With a little puzzling and cram¬ 
ming, all this train found accommodation; but it so 
happened that there were already in the house several 
ladies, Scotch and English, of high birth and rank, 
who felt by no means disposed to assist their host and 
hostess in making Mrs. Coutts’s visit a|preeable to her. 
They had heard a great deal, and they saw' something, 
of the ostentation, almost i|iBcparabIc from wealth so 
vast as had come into her keeping. They were on Ihc 
outlook for absurdity and merriment; and 1 need not 
observe how eftcctually women of fashion can contrive 
to mortify, without doing or saying anything that shall 
expose them to the charge of actual incivility. 

Sir Walter, during dinner, did everything in his 
power to counteract this influence of the evil eye, and. 
something to overawe it; but the spirit of mischief liad 
been fmrly stirred, and it was easy to sec that Mrs. 
Coutts followed these noble dames to the drawing-room, 
in by no means that complacent mood which was cus¬ 
tomarily sustained, doubtless, by every blandishment of 
obsequious flatteiy in this mistress of millions. He 
cut the gentlemen’s sederunt shorthand, soon after join¬ 
ing the ladies, managed to draw the youngest, and 
gayest, and cleverest, who was also the highest in rank, 
(a lovely Marchioness,) into his armorial hall adjoining. 

' I said to her,’ he told me, ‘ I want to speak a word 
with yon about Mrs. Coutts. Wo have known each other 
a good while, and I know yon won’t take anything I can 
say in ill part. It is, 1 hear, not uncommon among the fine 
ladies in London to be veiy well pleased to accept invi¬ 
tations, and even, sometimes, to hunt after them, to 
Mrs. Coutts’s great balls and f6tes, and then, if they 
meet her In any private circle, to practise upon her the 
delicate manoeuvre called ti^ng the cold shoulder. 
This, you agree with me, is shabby; hut it is nothing 
new either to you or to me that fine people will do 
shabbineSB for which beggars might blush, if they once 


stoop BO low as to poke for tickets. 1 am sure you 
would not, for the world, do such a thing; but you must 
permit me to take the great liberty of saying, that I think 
the style you have all received my guest Mrs. Coutts 
in, this evening, is, to a certain extent, a sin of the same 
order. You were all told, a couple of days ago, that I 
had accepted her visit, and that she would arrive to-day 
to stay three nights. Now, if any of you had not been 
disposed to be of my party at the same time with her, 
there was plenty of time for you to have gone away 
before she came; and, as none of you moved, and it was 
impossible to fancy that any of you would remain out 
of mere curiosity, I thought I had a perfect right to cal¬ 
culate on your having made up your minds to help 
me out with her.’ The beautiful peeress answered,' I 
thank you. Sir Walter; you have done me the great 
honour to speak as if I had been your daughter; and 
depend upon it, yon shall be obeyed with heart and good 
will.’ One by one, the other exclusiras were seen en¬ 
gaged in a little tite-d-t^te with her lad^hip. Sir Walter 
was soon satisfied that things had been put into a right 
train, The Marchioness was requested to sing a particu¬ 
lar song, hecame he thought it would please Mra. Coutte. 
‘Nothing could gratify her more than to please Mrs. 
Coutts.’ Mrs. Coutts’s brow smoothed, and in the 
course of hal fan-hour she was as happy and easy as ever 
she was in her life, rattling away at comical anecdotes 
of her early theatrical years, and joining in the chorus of 
Sir Adam’s Laird of Voekyen. She staid out her three 
days'—saw, accompanied by all tlic circle, Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Yarrow—and left Abbotsford delighted 
with her host, and, to all appearance, witli liis other 
guests.”— Lockluirt's Life of hir W. Hcolt. 


CixvKa people often make as great mistakes in 
judging those with whom they come in contact, as do 
stupid people; for the first give them credit for a 
finesse and ability to which they really may have no 
claim; and the second imagine that others are not more 
clev er than themselves. Hence both parties pursue an 
erroneous line of conduct, based on false impressions, 
formed from judging of others by self. 

A BMiiiTANT reputation, like a mirror held before the 
sun, dazzles the beholders, who, annoyed by the light, 
assail the mirror with missiles in order to destroy it. 

The glitter of riches often serves to draw attention to 
the worthlessness of the possessor, as the light emitted 
by the glow-worm reveals the insect. 

Eevoiutions are produced by the faults of those who 
govern, rather than by the force of those who subvert. 
One is the cause, the other but the eftect. 

Ohb of tho most striking proofs of the corruption of 
the times is, that a generous action seldom fails to be 
attributed to a bad motive. 

Ak avaricious man believes that money is the sure 
bait for gai;aing men. A vain man thinks praise the 
most irresistible. 

Mra sometimes make a phint of honour not to be 
disabused, and they had rather fall into an hundred 
errors than confess emt.—Burke. 
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Attend, all yo ivlio list to hear our noble Englaud'M praise, 

I toll of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days. 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore, in vain, 

The richest spoils of M^iico, 'the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about thp- lovely close of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castillo’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s isle. 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guanl at evoiy gun was placed along the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgeoumbe’s lofty hall; 
Hany a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast ; 

Arid with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 


^Prios lj(f. 
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AVith his whi.t.o Lair unboftnet^d ihij iitoiit oW sheriff comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers, bofdrebim sound the drums; 
Hisyeemon, round the market-croBS, make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Cmce. . ; 

And haughtily the truttpSts peal, and gaily danoe the bells, 

As slow u]jon the labouring wind the royal blazon swella 
Look how the lion of the sealifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cmsar’s eagle-shield. 

So glared lie when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to b|y, 

And ^shed and tom, beneath his claws, the princely hunters lay. 

Ho ! firike the fiag-s|j^fi'deep, sir knight: ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids: 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud saliit^j: j^o I gallants, draw your blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously—ye breezes, waft her wide; 

Our glorious Semper Ea»bm— the. banner of our pride. 

Th6 freshening breeze of eve unftirled that banner’s massy fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold ;*. 

‘ Night sank upon the dusl^ beach, and the purple sea,— 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shadb^ 

From Eddystom tp bpimds, from I^fun to Milfora Bay, 

That time of iflfeiber wawail'to^t and busy as the day; * 

For swift to east arid sirift, to Welfrthe warning radiance spread; 

High ijmSt. Michael’s Mount it shon#—it sl|s» oi|pe|w% Head. 

Far o^J^e deep the Spaniard saw, along 

Cape beyond Cape, in endless range, those twinkling poTnw W, 1^; s 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tama^glitteringwaves,-;^ ’ 

'fho rugged miners poured to war from ^ndip’s sunless caveS. 

O’er Longleal’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery hciald flew j 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangerf of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the l)ell#all ni^t rang mn- from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had,jpet on Clifton down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked fWth into the night, 

And sawo’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon's roar the death-like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires j 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires: 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the- rush of hurrying feet. 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each roaring street; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every villaw round the horse came spurring in: 

And eastward straight, from wild Blaekheath, the warlike errand went. 

And roused in iriany an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southw^d from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth; 
High oiSbiCak Hamp.stead’8jttarihy moor they started for the north ; 

And on, and on. |pithoa<Mf^uBO. untired they bounded still; 

All night from towr^o tower they sprang—they sprang from hill to hill; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's rocky dales— 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales-— 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height— 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrckin’s h ^ t of light— 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s statlly fane, 

,.\nd tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln settlf 
And Lincoln sped the message on'i'er the wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned oit GwUrij^jpabattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the hurgheWof Carlisle. 

Sight bon. T. S. Macaulay. 


THE SEIKS AND THEIJINGHS. 
(oosctoniMo articlA^ 

Bunjeet Singh, having obtained a local habita-' 
tion and a name in the Punjaub, jjfbceeded to 
strengthen hn^ position, and enlarg#hi8 dominions, 
(rinch to the dismay of the independent Sirdayg. 
These Sirdars, however, %ere so ^Iracted by dis¬ 
sensions amongst themselves,never formed 
any united stand against the encroAajneniipfe%|iy ; 
saw daily going bn, and the embarrassments of the 
Affghan kingdom invited llunjeet to ftirther ufliir- 


patmns ]08r the Indus. In 1808 he had attained 
to such a hei^t of power, that the Britis'^ Govern¬ 
ment thoughflt advisable to open negotiations with 
the J<ahore monarch, but, his ambitious views being 
yet unsatisfied, he fought shy for some time, and 
showed little disposition to come to terms. The 
late Govemor-Creneral of Canada, Lord Metcalfe, 
conducted the negotiations on our behalf, and his 
s]|iflll, assisted by a^ow of military force, succeeded 
i0 t^iSi^eing Yflirous Roi^eet that a contest 
with tit wo^d be* hopeless, and a treaty was at 
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length concluded, by which he engaged not to en¬ 
croach upon states under our protection. The su¬ 
perior discipline of our troops induced the Riyah 
to attempt to train Us own on the European plan, 
and in this design he was assisted by some French 
and Italian officers, who, upon presenting them¬ 
selves at his court, were readily engaged in his ser¬ 
vice. Cannon foundries, powder magazines, and 
manufactories of arms, were established, and a large 
body of troops so well organized,-that the whole of 
native India could not show their equal. The suc¬ 
cess of his arms continued, and the districts of 
Mooltan, Cashmir, and Peshawur, were successively 
added to his dominions. Another treaty between 
the Rajah and the British Government was signed 
in 1835, when qp interview took place, between 
Lord WilliAm Bedtinck and RunjeeL in* a stylestof 
great magnidcence. A /ew^e^s previously, Sir 
Alexander Bumes had been entrusted with presents 
from the English monarch to Runjeet, and the flat¬ 
tering compliment thus paid hiin was acknowledged 
by the splendid reception given to*,thf 
“ The seasons,” s^^id th^^alPi'Master the 
Ceremonies to Bum«i ani^^is companions, “ have 
been changed to aid your safe arrival; and whift it 
should have rained, the sun shines; but it is tlie 
sun of England. You must now consider yc^r- 
selvcs athoifie^' and in a garden, of whiffii you are 
the roses. Such a friendship has now grown up 
between the British and the Seiks, that the inha¬ 
bitants of Iran and Room will hear it proclaimed 
in their distant dominions. Light has succeeded to 
I darkness when you came from amongst the barba¬ 
rians of Sinde, and its genial influence has changed 
the budinto the rose.” The presents consisted of five 
of the largest horses that could be found in England, 
and a carriage. When the horses were brought into 
Runjeet’s presence, and the letter of greeting read, 
he ordered a salute of 60 guns to be fired tw'enty-one 
times. The immense size of the horses particularly 
struck him ; he called them little elephants. The let¬ 
ter of thanks, sent in reply to the Governor-General, 
contains passages of such extravagance, that a short 
extract will amuse our readers:—“ At a happy 
moment, when the balmy zephyrs of spring were 
blowing upon the garden of friendship, and wafting 
to my senses the grateful perfume of its flowers, 
your Excellency’s epistle, every letter of which is 
a new-blown rose on the branch of-regard, and 
every word a blooming fruit on the tihbe of esteem, 
was delivered to me by Mr. Burnes and Mr. .lohn 
Leckie, who were appointed to convsy-to me some 
horses of superior quaUty, of singular beauty, of 
alpine form, of elephantine stat;u||f>-.ii>The$e 
presents have been delivered to me byftat night¬ 
ingale of the garden of eloquence, that bird of the 
winged words of sweet discourse, Mr. Barnes, and 
the receipt of them has caused a thousand emotions 
of pleasure and delight to arise in my br^st .,Tbo 
animals, us beauty, stature, and disposidemt surpass 
the horses of every city, and every Jip^try in the 
world. On beholding their shoes the new moon 
pale with envy, and nearly’disappearedirom 
the sky. Such horses the eye of the sun has never 
11 ^ course through the untvetse. 

Unable to bestow upon them, in writing, the praises 
that they merit, I am compelled to throw the reins 
on the neck of the steed of description, and relj^. 
quish the pursuit." Anoth^ btemew took njaise 
hetween Runjeet Singh and the yeneral, 

men Lord Auckland, in 1838, whSn former was 


observed to be gradually sinking. He died of a 
dropsy in June 1839, at the age of fifty-nine. His 
four wives and five of his Casmnirian slaves burnt 
theniselves on his funeral pile, and his prime mi¬ 
nister, Diban Singh, was with difficulty restrained 
from throwing himself into the fiames ^o. The 
Riqah’s personal appearance was mean in the ex¬ 
treme ,- his height was not more than five feet three 
inches ; he was terribly marked with the smaU-'ppx^ * 
and was blind of an eye. His remaining eve wae 
a fine organ, fiery and pier^g; and those who saw 
him were oWged to confess that there was no com- 
ntotf degi;ee of intellect and acuteiibss to he found 
upon perusal in his countenance, however repulsive 
itd first appearanee might be. In ear^life ne-was^ 
a generous towarder of the gallantty Mjkisi .^ppil, 
but latterly he got extremely avaricious,-and<l(B Al¬ 
lowed the wy of his army to be«o feu? in arietir, 
that aojne ^iments were sometimes on the point 
of Oj^ilFt'ivblt. esteemed foreign officers had 
frlS^tiently to petition for payment of sums due to 
them. He is described ajjWOisessing a cool deter¬ 
mined courage, that n^PIr courted unnecessary 
danger, nor shunned any which it w'as expedient to 
encounter—great powera of endurance—an intui¬ 
tive perception of character—a retentive memory— 
a rich fertility of invention and resource—a subtle 
forapight. This combination of qualities seemed des ■ 
tined by nature to push their owner rorward to dis¬ 
tinction, and the achievement of greatness. His evil 
qualities, on the other hand, were not wanting. They 
were such as history has taught us to look for in 
an Eastern character. Sensual to an excess ; in¬ 
sensible to remorse, when he could safely indulge 
his cruelty he was stopped by no considerations 
of pity; unscrupulously ambitious; and so utterly 
uneducated that, to the end of his days, he could 
neither read nor write. The kingdom he IdR, 
behind was composed of incompatible materials, 
that adhered by the force of pressure only; and 
when his comnianding intellect disappeared, dis¬ 
orders broke out on all sides. His annual revenue 
amounted to about two and a half crore of rupees 
(2,6(i0^0l.); and of thlir 8um Cashmir furnished 
thirty-^" J«ES (8^,0001.) When he died, it is said 
there were ferty millions sterling in his coffers. 
His army conristed of a standing force of 75,000 
men, 25,000 of which were infantry, the rest regular 
and irregular cavalrjf. His park of artillery had 150 
guns. The pay of his troops was higher than that 
of the troops in the East India Company’s service, 
but it was sometimes nearly two years in arrear. 

S- Runjeet Singh was succeeilcdby his son, Kurruck 
Singh, then thirty-seven years old. He lacked all 
talent for governing, and ne died in little more than 
a year after his accession. Kumic](’8 son, Noo 
Nehal Singh, a youth nineteen yearr old, was the 
next occupant of the throne, but scarcely had he 
seated himself than he came to an untimely end. 
He was killed fall of an archway, as he rode - 

,on horseback underneath. Foul play has been 
suspected in both these deaths. Kurruck Singh’s 
wife, the® Hetween forty and fifty years of age, next 
undertook the%ovemment; but discontents broke 
out, and Shere Singh, a natural sbn of Runjeet, 
marched a bo^ of sevn^ thousand men to Lahore, 
and bestoged queen) in her capital, 

fo£ fiya day^ iSffi ttie place yielded. Soon after 
Smro'Singh seized ^l*o command, the Ranee was 
found dead }nl>ei^ apart“®“*^ 1*®*' having been 


shattered by four of her female slaves. Shere Singh 
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had remained, in name, master of the field for nearly 
three years, a period which, to those who loved 
change, was an age too long; whereupon Ajeet 
Singh, one of Bunjeet’s favourite sirdars, a man, 
from all accoimts, of extraordinary beauty, and 
of ferocity equal to his beauty;—this man, in 
conjunction with Dihan Singh, Runjeet’s confi¬ 
dential minister, plotted the death of the rajah. 
The bloody deed was effected by Ajeet personally 
—he shot his master in the forehead, and then, 
within a few hours, he fusassinated the rajah’s only 
son, a youth of engagi^ disposition and appear¬ 
ance ; and to make a good day’s work comptet^ 
he murdered that youth’s infant, a child who had 
seen the light but four and twenty hours. Thus 
ended the house of Shore Singh. Then came the 
task of dividing the spoil between the minister and 
the murderer. They both got into a carriage and 
discussed the matter as they drove along. Almost 
as a matter of course they quarrelled, for each 
wanted more thanliis share. With all Ajeet’s faults 
he was a man of decided character, and to shorten 
a disagreeable discussion, he drew a pistol and shot 
his companion through the head, ns the carriage 
was passing along the street. Apparently Ajeet was 
master of the Lahore state, but there were some 
powerful chiefs with whom he thought it dangerous 
to contend, namely, Heera Singh, the son, and Simhet 
Singh, and Gliolab Singh, the brothers of the late 
minister. Under these circumstances it was consi¬ 
dered advisable to select some one who might no¬ 
minally rule, whilsttherivalchiefs shared the sweets 
of power. ITiey found a youth called Uhulip Singh, 
whom they styled the son of lluiiject, (whether 
truly so or not is a matter of doubt,) and him they 
placed upon the throne. The army, which had hi¬ 
therto been patientlookers-on,now broke loose, and 
Cpmmittcdsucb excesses in the capital as are usually 
known to take place only when an enemy’s city is 
captured. After this tumult was quieted there en¬ 
sued such scenes of discord and intrigue amongst 
the rival chiefs, that we confess ourselves unable to 
trace them—nor, indeed, are we in possession of 
very accurate information jpi the subject. Enough, 
however, has been said to show the state of anaremy 
into which that once well-regulated Idngdom has 
been thrown. To allow such a state of things to 
continue so near our own teiritories, were, surely, 
not the best policy; and now that a casus belli has 
been most indubitably made out, it is a duty we 
on e both to ourselves and to the afflicted people of 
the Punjaub to restore peace to that country, by 
taking Dossession withont further delay. How fai; 
we might have been justified in seizing the territory 
at an earlier period, we leave to political moralists 
to decide. Now, there can be no doubt that we 
shall but mildly exercise a righteous vengeance for 
the slaughter of our friends and countrymen on the 
banks of the Sutlej, by pinioning the Seik arm, and 
taking effectiral means to prevent disturbances for 
the fnture.(l) 

The state of Lahore, as left by the old Lion, con¬ 
sisted of the Punjaub proper, and the provinces of 
Cgshmir, Peshawar, and Mooltap. The word 
Pupjaub litereJly signifies five rivers. Its name is 
derived from the fact of five rivers traversing the 
district,* which when combined form the Indus. 

^ ’These streams all issue from the Himalayan chain, 
and their names are the Indus, Jeelam, Chanaub, 

» 

(1) See the Note to the former paper on this subject, p. 40. 


^vi, and Sutlej. The shape of the Punjaub, as an 
inspection of the map will show, is triangular, hav¬ 
ing its apex directly towjtrds the Indian ocean, and 
the base against the Himalaya. The Indns, ariver of 
historical interest as well as of importance for its 
raa^tude, forms one side of the triangle, and the 
Sutlej, ,on the banks of which the recent bloody 
engagements took place, forms the other side. 
When Alexander the Great invaded India he 
crossed the Indus near Attock, where a tributary 
stream of considerable volume pours in its waters. 
Only a few Greek remains have been discovered, 
although there has been a^ood deal of research 
and corqecture. It is known that Bucephalus, 
Alexander’s favourite steed, died in this region, and 
some imagine they have discovered his burial-place 
on the banks of the Jeelam. The great battle with 
Poms was fought somewhei’e in the same neighoiu- 
hood, but the spot has not been accurately identi¬ 
fied. The sources of the Indus have never yet 
been explored; its course is computed to be about 
one thousand two hundred miles in length, and it is 
usually considered to form for all that distance the 
boundary of Hindostan. At the point where it is 
joined by the other streams of the Punjaub, it is 
about three thousand feet wide, with a depth of 
twelve feet when the water is lowest. The ancient 
name of the Jeelam was Hydaspes, and the Hin¬ 
doos still call it by a corruption of that name, 
Vethsta. The word Hydaspes falling easily into 
metre is frequently met with in Latin poetry, and 
it was often used without mucli reference to local 
peculiarity.(l) The tracts of country between the 
rivers are called Duabs, and that lying between 
the Indus and the Jeelam is represented as moun¬ 
tainous in its northern part, and a treeless flat else¬ 
where. Large droves of wild horses stmmper 
across the level district, feeding at will on tlie 
pasturage. Between the Jeelam and the Chanaub, 
the soil is stated to be good, but cultivated only to a 
trifling extent. It is leVcl, and almost an unbroken 
pasture. There are some tolerably large towns in 
the district between the Chanaub and the Ravi; 
the counti-y is flat, not very productive, and on a 
higher level than the other divisions. The remain¬ 
ing duab contains the great towns of the Punjaub, 
many of which are in a state of decay. That part 
of it w'hich is enclosed by the river Beeya and 
the Sutlqj, i^ stated to be the most fertile district 
in the whole punjaub, there being au abundance 
of water, and the soil is light. The mountainous 
country in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya is 
termed Kohistan, and is possessed by chiefs who 
have never been entirely subjugated by the ruler of 
the Paqjaub, although most of tWni have acknow¬ 
ledged the superiority of the Singhs by furnishing 
a contingent in time of war, and paying a tribute. 

The iimabitants of the Five Rivers country are 
computed to amount to four millions; they consist 
of Seiks, Mussulmen, Afighan|, Jats, and other 
Hindoo tribes.. The accounts of travellers as to the 

(l)Tlmiinone of Claudlan'i poema (So Rapttt Proserpinac, lii. 
324,Jwliere Ceres, bewaUine tlie loss of her daughter Proserpine, who 
had been carried olf by Pluto when gathering flowers in the &ir 
field of Enna, expresses her determination to seek the fairest 
fiower of all throughou t the world, she is m^e to say that sunset 
should see her treading the African Atlas, and her torches should 
glitter on the Asiatic Hydaspes. It is otherwise when Lucan 
(Pbarsalia, iU. 23$,) mentions that the mighty stream of the Indus, 
pov^g rapidly ^ong in many a whirlpod, scarcely acknowlci^es 
tha contributions of the Hydaspes. Or when Horace, In that Ode. 
where; he ^commends a stainless life, enomeratei amongst the 
perilous plgees of the earth, those through which the celehiateo 
(jhbulosus) Hydaspes flows. 
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prodactivenesa of the country differ considerably, 
bat they all seem to a^^ee in stating that a small 
part only has been cultivated, probably pot more 
than a fourth or a third,' As might be expected, 
the soil is ri^es^ and cultivation has proceeded 
furthest, in tbe vicinity of the great streams. Wheat, 
barley, peas, and rice are grown ; the sugar cane 
thrives well, and its produce is sent out of the 
country; indigo is exported; salt is found in vast 
quantities in the mountains situate between the 
Indus and the Jeelam; the iron mines are exten¬ 
sive, and nitre is gathered in an efflorescent state 
from the plains. Notwithstanding the summer 
heats, the climate is not warm & a sufficient 
length of time to mature the most profitable plants 
of Hindostan, and the winters are cold. The shawls 
of Cashmir are sent to Europe entirely through 
this region; cotjiwi goods of excellent texture are 
manufactured by native weavers. In Mooltan 
the silkworm is much attended to, and the silk is 
highly prized. The British have supplied the 
inhabitants for some time with metal instruments 
and vessels, as well as mth chintz and woollens. 
Tlie government derived its revenue principally from 
taxes on land and agricultui-al stock. The land- 
tax was paid on an estimate of the product of the 
soil, and hence in levying it many abuses were com¬ 
mitted. Mr. Moorcroft mentions a singular method 
of coming at an estimate in one district. A given 
quantity of earth was put into a fine muslin sieve, 
and washed with water until all themould was carried 
tlirougli, and nothing but sand left, and according 
to its proportion to the whole a deduction was 
made from the assessment. Four rupees for two 
begas was the rate for a rich soil; tliree if it con¬ 
tained one fourth of sand; two if it had one-half; 
and oue^ where the sand was three-fourths of the 
quantity. The sliawl mauufactui'e of Cashmir 
yielded a considerable sum to the government, 
'file salt mines were altogether in the hands of the 
government, and, notwithstanding they exacted 
a profit of more than a thousand per cent, the 
salt was sold at a third of the price of that of 
Bengal. 

Of the four millions that people the Punjaub, 
Burnes computes tire Seik population at not more 
than .500,000. The language spokcti by the Seiks is 
a corruption of the Hindostanee. The head of the 
church is called Sahil Singh; he possesses great 
power over the tribe, and even Kunjeet at the height 
of his authority was jealous of him. Irreligious him¬ 
self, the Rajah saw the necessity of conciliatuig 
the priesthood. Two priests were constantly about 
his person, whose precepts he reverentially lis¬ 
tened to, but systematically disobeyed. Runjeet 
made Lahore and Amritsir alternately his residence. 
The first city had been the capital where the 
Mogul’s Viceroy resided. It contains about 
80,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a rampart 
eight miles in circuit. The houses are tall, built 
of brick, and with fiat roofs. The streets are un¬ 
paved and narrow; a kennel runs down the middle 
of ewh. They are always in a dirty condition, 
and in wet weather they are scarcely passable for 
Europeans. The city in former times has been 
ntuch larger than it is at present. It extended 
from east to west, for a distance of five miles, 
and had a breadth of three. Mosques and tombs 
that were once within the walls, a're now falling to 
{".“•o. amongst the fields. The bazaars are the 
liveliest part of the city, but they do not exhibit 


much of the wealth of the Oriental shops, catable.s 
being the principal articles on sale. There are a 
few public building that deserve mention, but the 
most splendid edifices lie outside the walls. The 
royal mosque has been converted info a powder 
magazine. There are four minarets still standing. 
It is a building of red sandstone, constructed by 
Aurungzebe. The celebrated tomb of the Emperor 
Jehangir,(Hand of the World,) called Shah Dura, is 
on the opposite side of the Ravi. It is of <ma- 
drangulnr shape, having n minaret seventy feet 
high at each corner. It ur constructed of nlteniale 
blocks of white marble and red sandstone, and the 
ihterior contains some fine mosaic work. Over the 
entrance there are two lines of black letters on a 
white ground, declaring the name and titles of him 
to whose memory the tomb was erected, and there ; 
arc many inscriptions of the u'ord “ Allah,” in 
Persian and Arabic letters, in various parts. A 
sarcophagus of wliite marble stands in the middle, 
covered with inscriptions, ’fhe dome that origi¬ 
nally hung over the sarcophagus, was removed by 
Bahadur Shah, that the dew and rain of heaven might 
fall on the tomb of bis illustrious ancestor, 'riic wli ole 
is in a sad state of decay. When Dost Mahomed’s 
brother was at Lahore, he took up his residence in 
Shah Dura, and inflicted great injury upon it l)y 
liditin" fires in the hall, regardless of consequences. 
The wTiolc is surrounded by a garden, adorned 
with numerous fountains, and four canals radiating 
from the centre. Adjoining the garden is a cara¬ 
vanserai, containing four hundred dwellings, and 
near at hand is the resting-plaoc of Nourjehan, 
(Light of the World,) Jehangiv’s beautiful empress. 
Her tomb is also in ruin, ami the only part of it 
that receives any attention is the marble sarcopha¬ 
gus. .The summer palace used by Ruiqcet was 
called Shalimai’, (House of Joy,) in the gai’dcn 
of which four hundred and fifty foiiutaius threw np 
their waters to cool the air. 'I'lie place was laid 
out by the Emperor Shah Jelian, who reigned from 
1(127 to lG5(i. A canal has been lal)oriou,sly 
brought from a great distance to supply the re¬ 
quisite quantity of water. Sir Alexander Bimics was 
sixty, days m sailing utith a favourable navigation 
from the sea to Lahore; but lie says that a boht 
might reach tlio sea in fifteen days from that city. 
Amritsir, (Fountain of Nectar,) the holy city of 
the Seiks, i.s thirty miles from Lahore. It is the 
present capital of the Punjaub. It is stated to be 
larger than Lahore, and is a place of gj.‘eater im- 
portauc.i, ill consequence of its being the emporium 
of trade between India and Cabul. It is supplietl 
’’with water by a canal from the Ravi. The sacred 
reservoir which gives a name to the city,i8 lined with 
brick, and is one hundred and thirty-five paces 
square. The national temple, a place of pilgrhnagc 
for the Seik sect, is dedicated to (looroo Goviiid. 
'i’lie great book of their religion is preserved here 
with great reverence. A priest fans it with tlie tail 
of a Tibet cow, to keep away impurity, when he is 
not employed in reading it to the assembled wor¬ 
shippers. In the vicinity is a large bnildiiig, inlia- 
bited by Acqlees to the number of four or five 
hundreds. These people take thqir name froila a 
word signifying * never dying.’ They arc a set of 
fanatics, who make a point of insultiufr'; their 
neighbours in every possible way. Even me ter> 
rihle Rupjeet did not escape. They openly reviled 
him whenever he came into public, and sometimes 
did not scruple to attempt his‘life. Their violence 
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is firequfflitlr so great that lives are lost. They 
will ackaowledge no superior: their dress is bine, 
as commanded by Govind, with a turban of e pecu¬ 
liar shape. Bound their turban they carry several 
quoits, or rings of iron, as weapons of offence. These 
rmgs are from eight to fourteen inches in diameter, 
and their mode of using them is to twirl them rapidly 
roimd their finger or a stick, and then having ac- 
(pired an impetus, they are projected with such a 
torce, that anything of moderate bulk coming in 
contact with the sharpened outer edge is severed in 
two. A man’s head or a limb has been known to 
be cut off by these q^uoits. 

—♦— 

THE PONT DU GARD. 

“ Dumb are its fountuns, and fiieir channels dry." 

Abovi fifteen miles from Nismes, a town in the south¬ 
east of France, there stands one of the most splendid 
relics of the Roman empire now in existence. We 
allnde to the celebrated Pont du Card, an edifice which 
takes its name from the river Garden, over which it is 
built. Every one who has beheld this vestige of 
antiquity speaks in glowing terms of its beauty and 
nuuesty. It spans, at a height of 188 feet, and for a 
length of 873 feet, the narrow but beautiful valley of 
Gardon; and was originally constructed for the purpose 
of conveying to the town of Nismes, the waters of two 
Springs fourteen miles distant. The river which it 
cresses takes its rise in the Cevennes, and runs eastward 
until it swells the waters of the Rhone. The aqueduct 
is made up of three rows of arches, piled upon one 
another, and forming in fact three bridges. The lowest 
of these bridges is 66 feet high, and 630 feet long It 
has six arches, under the fifth of which alone the 
waters of the river usually flow. This arch has a width 
of 83feet. The second bridge, consisting of eleven arches, 
rises to a height of 63 feet above the first, five of whose 
foundations sen'e for the support of the upper erection. 
Lastly, upon this second bridge stand the small arches, 
86 in number, of the highest bridge, 26i feet only above 
that beneath. The arches of all the tiers spring from a 
support in the ogee shape, having a height of ft. The 
two lower stories of the bridge are formed of hewn 
stones, placed together without the aid of cement. The 
quarry which furnished the stones is on the left bank of 
the river, a little below the bridge. 

It has been already stated tluit all this vast edifice 
was constructed simply to carry a little stream of water 
across the ravine, through which the Gardon pours its 
waters, an end which would now be accomplished by a 
few iron pipes. The water-oouree is over the highest 
tier of arches: it is five feet high, and four wide. It re¬ 
mains perfect enough, after a lapse of more than eighteen 
centuries, to allow its being traversed from end to end. 
This canal is lined with a thick impenetrable coat of 
cement, and is covered with slabs, along which a man 
may w^k, and survey at this altitude the rocky banks 
of the river. Traces of rod pmnt are yet to be found upon 
the sides of the conduit, evidently placed there original ly 
to prevent filtration. The bottom is made up of small 
stemes, firmly embedded in a cement, formed of sand and 
lime, right inches thick. The two springs, whose waters 
the colony at Nismes were at so much pains to procure, 
were called Airan, axtd Eure, the former being connected 
with the latter by a small aqueduct, of which vestiges 


are yet to he seen. Aftri> being thus made artificially 
oeuff uent, the united stream was carefully conducted to 
the stupendous bridge built to receiVe it, and thence to 
Nismes. Although the springs were distant from that 
place by the most direct road only fourteen miles, yet 
the necessity of a longer course, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing a uniform flow, increased that distance to twenty. | 
one miles. 

The name of the builder of the Pont dn Gard, and 
the date of its construction, seem to be alike forgotten. 
The most plausible conjecture assigned it to M. Agrippa, j 
the ^n-in-law of Augustus, who is supposed to have I 
commenced it when he was sent, b. e. 19, to regulate the j 
affairs and appease the turbulence of the Gauls. It is 
known that during his residence on that occasion, 
Agrippa benefitted the countir by four grand roads; and 
it is natural to guppose that he who obtained at Rome 
the high title of Curator perpetuus aquarum, (Per¬ 
petual Guardian of Waters,) would not overlook the 
wants, in this respect, of Nismes, a colony founded by 
Augustus himself. It has been supposed that the 
principal cost of the edifice was defrayed by the colony 
itself, on account of a bas-relief of the heathen deity, 
PriapuB, found sculptured upon one side of the bridge, 
that deity being the symbol of the town. " As a fine 
and imposing object,” says luglis, " in connexion with 
the surrounding scenery, the Pont du Gard is worth a 
pilgrimage; as a relic of other days, it is wonderful and 
impressive. We know not the precise era of its con¬ 
struction, but we know that two thousand years have 
nearly elapsed since the Roman workmen rested upon 
its summit and threw down their tools. All that these 
Romans attempted was commensurate with the extent 
and seeming stability of the empire; but they guessed 
not that the work of their hammer and chisel would 
outlive a thousand years the glory of that empire. I do 
not know whether the greatness of this monument is 
most conspicuous seen irom below or from its summit. 
The traveller must view it from both positions. 1 
remained long seated underneath a rock, about three 
hundred yards down the river; and from this spot, the 
union of the grand and the picturesque, of the wild and 
romantic features of nature, with majestic and unperish¬ 
ing works of art, is complete. I turned away unwillingly 
from this imposing monument, which I yet often see in 
fancy spanning the deep valley, seeming like a bridge 
constnicted for the use of giants, rather than of men, - 
the work, too, of colossal hands." Towards the com¬ 
mencement of the seventeenth century a carriage road 
was attempted to be formed upon the lowest tier of 
arches. Some progress had been made when, in 1699, 
the superintendent Rfiville, with a laudable zeal for the 
protection from ii\juiy of this antique edifice, caused it 
to be inspected by two skilful architects. Upon their 
report being made, the states general of Languedoc 
forbade the formation of any road-way, except one suf¬ 
ficient for horse and foot passengers. A carriage road of 
some kind was, however, much desired by the public, 
principally on account of the frequent overflows of the 
river at many periods of the year, when all crossing, even 
in boats, was prevented. It was then attempted to form 
such a road without Iqjuring the bridge. After a care¬ 
ful examination, the states general of the province 
determined to build a separate brid^ against ^e eastern 
&ce of the ancient one. By this mans it was proposed 
to secure two advantages to travellers. The one, that 
of passiug the river at all times without (ianger ; the 
other, that thqy might be able to gratify their curiosity, 
and consider at leisure the beauty and magnificent pro¬ 
portions of this remarkable monument, ^e lowest tier 
of arches wm accordingly widened, and the present 
roadway constructed in 1747. The modem bridge is 
fine and elevated, bat looks insignificant beside its 
aneient neighbour. 

. — 
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SCSNSS PROM ^THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 

CHAP; V. 

Warot we petumed to the pupils’ room after dinner, 
Lawless found, lying on the table, the note Dr. Mildman 
had written in such a mysterious manner before he left 
home in the morning, and proceeded to open it forth¬ 
with. Scarcely had he glanced his eye over it, when he 
was seised with so violent a fit of laughter, tW i 
expected every moment to see him fall out of his chair. 
As soon as he had in some measure recovered the power 
of speaking, he exclaimed, “ Here, listen to this, and tell 
me if it is not the very best thing you ever heard in 
your lives, ” He then road as follows 

“it is not without much pain that I bring myself to 
write this note; but I feel that I should not be doing my 
duty towards your excellent father, if 1 were to allow 
such extreme misconduct on the part of his son to pus.-< 
uureprored. 1 know not towards what scene of vulgar 
dissipation you might be directing your steps, but the 
simple fact, (to which I myself w as witness,) of your leav¬ 
ing my house in tAe low disguise of a carter'^ smock 
frock, affords in itself sufficient proof that yourassociates 
must belong to a class of persons utterly unfitted tor 
the compamonship of a gentleman. Let me hope this 
hint may be enough, and that conduct so thoroughly 
disgraceftil in one brought up as you hove been, may 
not occur again. 1 presume 1 need scarcely say, that 
in the event of your disregarding my wishes upon tiiis 
point, the only course left open to me w'ould be to expel 
you, a measure which it would deeply grieve me to be 
obliged to enforce.” 

His voice was here drowned by a chorus of laughter 
from all present who were aware of the true state of 
the case, which lasted without interruption for several 
minutes. At length Lawless observed, “ 1 tell you what, 
it will be a death-blow to Smithson ; a Macintosh made 
by him to be taken for a smock frock! he'll never 
recover it.” “ Mildman might well look like a thunder- 
cloud,”'8aid Coleman, “ if that was the notion he had 
got in his head; what a jolly lark, to be sure !” “ How 
do you mean to undeceive him'!” inquired Cumbcrlaii(L 
“ Uh, trust me for finding a way to do that," replied 
Lawless; “ ‘ the low disguise of a carter's smock frock,' 
indeed I What fun it would be if he were to meet my 
governor in town to-day, and tell him of my evil courses ! 
why the old boy would go into fits. I wonder what he 
means by his ‘ scenes of vulgar dissipation.’ Fancy me 
playing all-fours with a beery coal-heaver,and kissing his 
sooty-faced wife; or drinking alternate goes of gin and 
water with a dustman, for the purj)ose of insinuating 
inyself into the afl’ections of Miss Cinderella Smut, his 
interesting sister. By Jove, it’s as good as a play ! ” 

More iaugffiter followed Lawless’s illustrations of Dr' 
Mildmu’s note, a subject we continued to discuss for 
some time. At length there was a pause, when 1 heard 
Colenmn whisper to Lawless, “ Thomas was pretty right 
rn saying that new fellow knows how to make himself 
comfortable, at all events.” " He’s a great deal too free 
and easy to please me,” muttered Lawless, in an under 
tone; “ I shall take the liberty of seeing whether his 
self-possession cannot be disturbed a little. J have no 
of such airs. Here, Mullins I ’ And laying hold 
of Mullins by the arm, he pulled him into a chair by his 
Bide, and proceeded to give him some instructions in a 
wmsper. The subject of thoir remarks, Harry Oaklands, 
Who had, on re-entering the room, taken possession of the 
th^ chabrs near tlm window, was still reclining, book 
in hand, in thd same indolent position, apparently enjoy¬ 
ing the beauty of the autumnal sunset, without eon- 
kimseif in the slightest degree about anything 
wiuch might be going on Luide the room. 

Aftwleas, whose proceedings I was watching with an 
a^ouseye, having evidently succeeded, by a judicious 
mixture of bullying and cajolery, in persuading Mullins 


to assist him in whatever he was about to do, now drew 
a chair to the other side of the window, and seated 
himself exactly opposite to Oaklands. "How tired 
hunting makes a fellow 11 declare I am regularly baked, 
used completely up,” he observed, and then continued, 
glancing at Oaklands, ."Not such a bad idea, that. 
Mullins, give us a chair; 1 don’t see why elevating the 
extremities should not pay in my case, as well as in 
other people's.” He then placed his legs across the 
chair which Mullins brought him, and folding his arms 
so as exactly to imitate the attitude of his opposite 
neighbour, sat for some minutes gazing out of window, 
with a countenance of great solemnity. Finding this 
did not produce any effect on Oaklands, who having 
slightly raised his eyes when Lawless first seated hinir 
self,immcdiately cast them upon the book again, Lawless 
stretched himself, yawned, and once more addressed 
Mullins. “ .Shocking bad sunset as ever I saw,—it's no 
go, staring at that. I must have a book—give me the 
Byron.” To this Mujlins replied “ tliat he believed 
Mr. Oaklands was reading it.” "Indeed! tbo book 
belongs to you, does it not 1” Mullins replied in the 
affirmative. “ Have you any objection to lend it to mcl" 
Mullins would be most happy to do so. " Then ask 
the gentleman to give it to you,—you liave a right to do 
what you please with your own property, I imagine'!" 
It was very evident that this suggestion was not exactly 
agreeable to Mullins; but his habitual fear of hawless 
Wits BO strong as completely te overpower any dread of 
what might be the possible consequences of his act. Blill 
it was not without much hesitation that he approached 
Oaklands, .and asked him for the book, “ as be wished 
to lend it to Lawless.” On hearing this, Oaklands 
leisurely turned to the fly-leaf, and having apparently 
satisfied himself, by the perusal of the name written 
thereon, tliat it really belonged to Mullins, handed it to. 
him without a word. I fancied, however, from the stern 
expression of his mouth, and a slight contraction of the 
brow, that he was not as insensible to their impertinence 
as he wished to appear. 

Lawless, who had been sitting during this little scone, 
with his eyes closed, as if asleep, now roused himself, 
and saying, “ Oh, you have got it at last, have you t" 
began turning over the pages, reading aloud a line or 
two here and there, while ho kept up a running com¬ 
mentary on the text as lie did so;—" Hum ! lia I now let's 
see, here we are,- -the ‘G-I-A-O-U-R,’ that’s a nice word 
to talk about; what does 0-1-A-O-U-R spell, Mullins! 
you don’t know! what an ass you arc, to be sure!— 

‘ Ffiir clinic, whose every scu.sou smiles 
Bemgnaiit o’er those biassed isles’ — 

blessed isles, indeed, what stuff! - - 

‘ Tis Greece, hut living Greece no more;’ 

that would do for a motto for the barbers to stick on 
their pots of bear’s grease— 

‘ dime of the unforgotten brave 

unfonjoft'en, yes! I should think so; how the deuce 
should they be forgotten, when one is bored with them 
morning, noon, and niglit, for everlasting, by old Sam, 
and all tho other pastors and masters in the kingdom! 
Hang me, if 1 can read this trash; the only poetiy that 
ever was written worth reading is ‘ Don Juan;”’—Ho 
tbenflungdownthelK)ok,adding,“It'sconfonndcdIycold, 

I think. Mullins, shut that window.” This order in¬ 
volved more difficulties in its execution than might at 
first be imagined. Oaklands, after giving up the book, 
had slightly altered his position, by drawing rather 
nearer the window, and leaning his elbow on the sill, so 
that it was impossible to shut it without obliging him 
to move. Mullins saw this, and sceraod for a moment 
Inclined not to obey, but a look and a threatening 
gesture from Lawless again decided him; and with slow ! 
unwilling steps he approached the window, and laid his" 
hand on it, for the purpose of shutting it. ■ As he did 
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fid, Oftklanda raised his head, uxd regarded him for a 
moment irith a glance like lightning, his largo eyes 
glaring in the twilight like those of some wild animal 
while the red flash of anger rose to his brow, and we al 
expected to see him strike Mullins to the ground. 
Conquering himself, however, by a powerful elTort ol 
self-control, he folded his arms, and turning from the 
windou', suffered Mullins to close it without interruption. 
—Still I could perceive, from the distended nostril and 
the quivering of bis lip, that his forbearance was almosi 
exhausted. *' Ah, that’s an improvement,” said Lawless 
" I was getting uncommonly chilly—^by the way, whai 
an interesting virtue patience is; it is a curious fact in 
Natural History, that some of the lower animals share 
it with us; there's nothing so patient as a jackass—" 
“ Except a pig,” put in Mullins; “ they’re uncommon—’ 
" Obstinate,” suggested Coleman. “ Oh, ah 1 it’s obsti 
Jiate I mean,” replied Mullins. “ Well, you know, 
donkeys are obstinate, like a pig, that’s what I meant.” 

Don't be a fool,” said Lawless;—“ Deuce take these 
chairs, 1 cannot make myself comfortable any how—the 
fact is, I must have three, that’s the proper number— 
give me another, Mullins.” “ I can’t find one,” was the 
answer; “ they are all in use.” “ Can’t find one 
nonsense,” said Lawless; “ here, take one of these; Ih 
gentleman is asleep, and won’t object, I dare say.’' 
When Mullins was shutting the window, his head had 
been so turned as to prevent his observing the symptoms 
of anger in Oaklands, ivhich had convinced me that lu 
would not bear trifling with much longer. Presuming 
therefore, from the success of his former attacks, thai 
Oaklands was a person who might be insulted with im 
punity, and actuated by that general desire of retaliation, 
which is the certain effect bullying produces upon r 
mean disposition, Mullins proceeded, co7i amoi'e, to 
frtifil Lawless's injunction. With a sudden snatch, he 
withdrew the centre chair on which Oaklands’s legs 
mainly rested; so suddenly as nearly to throw them to 
the ground, a catastrophe which was final ly consummated 
by Lawless giving the other chair a push with his foot, 
BO that it was only by great exertion and quickness that 
Oaklands was able to save himself from falling. 

This was going too far; forbcanincc merely human 
could endure no longer: Lawless had obtained his 
object of disturbing Harry Oaklands’s self-possession, 
and was now to learn the consequences of his success. 
With a bound like that of an infuriated tiger, Oaklands 
leaped upon his feet, and dashing Mullins into a corner 
with such force that he remained lying exactly where he 
fell, he sprang upon Lawless, seized him by the collar 
of bis coat, and, after a short but severe straggle, 
dragged him to the window, which was about eight feet 
from the ground, threw it open, and, taking him in his 
arms with as much case as if he had been a child, flung 
him out. He then returned to the comer, in which, 
paralyzed with fear, Mullins was still crouching, drew 
him to the spot from whence he had removed the chair, 
placed him there upon his hands and knees, and saying^ 
in a stem voice, “ If you dare to move till I toll you. 
I’ll throw you out of window too,” quietly resumed his 
former position, with his legs resting upon Mullins’s 
back, instead of a chair. 

As soon as Coleman and I had in some degree reco¬ 
vered from our surprise and consternation (for the 
anger of Oaklands once roused was a tremendous thing 
to behold) we ran to the other window, just in time to 
see Lawless, who had rained his feet, turn round and 
shake his fist at Oaklands (who merely smiled), ere he 
rang the bell in order to gain admittance. A minute 
afterwards we heard him. stride up stairs, enter his bed¬ 
room, and close the door with a most sonorous bang. 
Affairs remained in this position nearly a quarter of an 
hour, no one feeling inclined to bo the first to speak. 
At length the silence was broken by Oaklands, who,', 
addressing himself to Cumberland, said, "lam afraid 
this absura piece of business has completely maned the 
harmony of the evening. Get up, Mr. Mullins,” he 
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j continued, removing his legs and assisting him to 
rise; " I hope I did not hurt you just noW."' In reply 
to this, Mullins grumbled out something intended as a 
negative, and sbmbling across the room>: placed him¬ 
self in a comer, as far as postiblo from Oaklands, where 
he sat rubbing his knees, the very image of sulkiness 
and terror. Cumberland, who had appeared during the 
whole course of the nflair absorbed In a book, though, 
in fact, not a single word or look had escaped him, now 
came forward, and apologised'ln a quiet gentlemanly 
manner (which, when he was inclined, no one could as¬ 
sume Avith greater success) for Lawless’s impertinence, 
which had only> he said, met with its proper reward. 
"You must excuse me, Mr. Cumberland, if I cannot agree 
with you,” replied Oaklands; " since I have had time to 
cool a little 1 see the matter in quite a different light. 
Mr. Lawless was perfectly right ; the carelessness of my 
manner must naturally have seemed as if I were pur¬ 
posely giving myself airs, but I can assure you such was 
not the case.” Here he paused for a moment, and then 
continued, with a half-embarrassed smile, " The fact is, I 
am afraid that 1 have been spoiled at home; my mother 
died when I was a little mild, and my dear father 
having nobody else to care about, thinks, 1 believe, 
that there is no one in the world equal to me, and that 
nothing is too good for me. Of course all our servants 
and people have taken their tone from him, so that I 
have never had any one to say to me, ‘ Nay,’ and am 
therefore not at all used to the sort of thing. 1 hope I do 
not often lose my temper as I have done this evening, 
but really Mr. Jjawless appears quite an adept in the 
art of ingeniously toimenting.” “ I am afraid you must 
have found so much exertion very fatiguing,” observed 
Coleman, politely. "A fair hit, Mr..Coleman,” replied 
Oaklands, laughing. " No I those are not the things that 
tire me, somehow; but in general I am very easily 
knocked up—-1 am indeed—most things are so much 
trouble, and I hate trouble; I suppose it is that I am 
not strong.” “Wretchedly weak, I should say,” re¬ 
joined Coleman—“ it struck me that you were so just 
now, when you chucked Lawless out of the window like 
a cat.” “ He quiet, Eroddy,” said Cumberland, reproA'- 
ingly. “Nay, don’t stop him,” said Oaklands; “I 
delight in a joke beyond measure, when I have not the 
trouble of making it myself. But about this Mr. Law¬ 
less, I am exceedingly sorry that I bandied him so 
roughly; would you mind going to tell him so, Mr. 
Cumberland, and explaining that I did not mean any¬ 
thing offensive by my manner 1” “Exactly, I'll make 
him understand the whole affair, and bring him down 
with me in five minutes,” said Cumberland, leaving the 
room as he spoke. 

“What makes Cumberland so good-natured and agree¬ 
able to-nightl” whispered I to Colemui. “Can’t you tell ?” 
Aras the reply. " Don’t you see that Oaklands is a regular 
top-sawyer, a fish worth catching; and that by doing 
tills, Cumberland places him under an obligation at flret 
starting 1 Not a bad move to begin Arith, eh 1 betides, if 
a regular quarrel between Lawless and Oaklands were 
to enSue, Cumberland would have to take one side or the 
other; and it would not exactly suit him to Inreak with 
Lawless, he knows too much about him; and more than 
that, (added he, sinking his iroice,) lie owes him money, 
more than 1 should like to owe any body, a pretious deal, 

I can tell you,—now do you twig f” "Yes,” said I, “I 
comprehend a little more about it, if that is what you 
mean by ‘ twigging but how shocking it all is 1 why, 
Cumberland is quite a swindler,—gambling, borrowing 
money he can’t pay, and”—"Hush,” interrupt^ Coleman, 
“here they come.” Coleman atw not mistticen: Cum¬ 
berland had been successful in his embassy, imd now 
entered the room, accompanied by Lawless, who lotted 
rather crest-fallen, somewhat angry, and narticularly 
embammed and unoomfortable, which, as Ckwman whis¬ 
pered to me, was not to be wondered at, considering how 
thoroughly he had been pvi out^ust before. Oaklands, 
however) appeared to see nothing of all this; bat, rising 
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from his seat, as they outerod, he approached Lawless, 
saying, "This has bwn a foolish piece of business, Mr. 
Lawless; I fi^ly own that 1 am woroughly ashamed of 
the part 1 have taken in it, and can only apologize for 
the intemperate manner in which I behaved.” The frank 
courtesy with which he said this was so irresistible, 
that Lawless was completely overcome, and, probably for 
the first time in his life, felt himself thoroughly in the 
wrong. Sizing Oaklands’s hand, tlierefore, and shaking 
it heartily, he replied, “ I tell you what it is, Oaklands, 
(we don’t Mr. each other here,) you are a right good 
fellow, and no mistake; and, as to your shoving me out 
of window, you served mo quite right for my abominable 
impertinence. I only wonder you did not do it ten mi¬ 
nutes sooner, that’s all; but you really ought to be careful 
wW you do with those arms of your's; I was like a child 
in your grasp; you are as strong os a steam engine.’’ " I 
can assure you, I am not,” replied Oaklands, “ they never 
let me do anything at home, for fear I should knock my¬ 
self up.” “ You are more likely to knock other people 
down, I riiould say,” rejoined Lawless, “ and, by the way, 
that reminds mo—Mullins ! come here, stupid, and bog 
Mr. Oaklands’ pardon, and thank him for knocking you 
down.” A sulky, half-muttered “ shan’t,” was the only 
reply. “ Nay, I don’t want anything of that kind, I 
don’t, indeed, Lawless, pray leave him alone,” cried Oak- 
lands, eagerly. But Lawless was not so easily quieted, 
and Oaklands, unwilling to risk the harmony so newly 
established between them, did not choose to interfere 
further; so Mnllins was dragged across the room by the 
cars, and was forced by Lawless, who stood over him 
with the poker, (which he informed him he was destined 
to eat red hot if he became restive,) to make Oaklands 
a long and formal apology, with a short form of thanks¬ 
giving appended, for the kindness and condescension he 
had evinced, in knocking him down so nicely, of all of 
wliich he delivered himself with a very bad grace indeed. 
“And all went merry as a mamage-bell,” until we were 
summoned to the dmwing-room, where we were regaled 
with weak tea, thin bread and butter, and small conver¬ 
sation till ten o’clock, when Mrs. Mildman proceeded to 
read prayers, which, being a duty she was little accus¬ 
tomed to, and which consequently rendered her ex¬ 
tremely nervous, she did not accomplish without having 
twice called King William, George, and suppre.ssed our 
gracious Queen Adelaide altogether. 


PIBltRB PITOIS. 

In the year 1809, Pierre Pitois was sergeant in the 
twelfth regiment of the line, tlien quartered in Stras- 
burg. He was a native of that half-savage, half-civil ized, 
part of Burgundy known under the name of Morvan ; 
and his comrades never spoke of him but as “ a 
tough customer.” Always the first and the last to 
fire, he had the reputation of liking but two things in 
the world—the smell of powder, and the whistling of 
bullets. 

Now, one fine day, our friend Pierre took it into his 
head to address »> letter to his Colonel, in which ho 
applied for leave of absence to go and see his aged 
mother, who was dangerously ill. He added that his 
father, being seventy-eight years of age, and suftering 
under a paralytic affection, could not be of any use in, 
nurse-tending the poor woman; and he pledged himself 
to return so soon as the health of, his mother should be 
restored. 

The Colonel's reply to Pierre’s application was," that, 
as the regiment might at any moment be ordered to 
take the field, no leave of absence could be obtidued.” 

Pierre Pitois submitt^. A fortnight elapsed; a 
acQond letter wM received by tke Colonel, in which 


Pierre informed him that his mother had died without 
the consolation of giving her last blessing to her only 
child, and in which he again solicited leave of absence, 
saying, that "he could not state his reasons for tlrts 
request—it was a family secret,”—but eamratly implor¬ 
ing his Colonel not to deny him this favour. 

Pierre’s second letter was as little successfiil as the 
first. .The poor fellow’s captain merely ssdd, " Pierre, 
the Colonel has received your letter; he is sorry for the 
death of your old mother, but he cannot grant the leave 
of absence you require, as the regiment leaves Strasbuig 
tomorrow.” 

“ Ah I The regiment leaves Strasburg; and for what 
place, may 1 ask you!” said Pitois. 

" For Austria," replied his officer. " Wc are to see 
Vienna, my brave Pitois;—wo are to fight the Austrians. 
Is not that good news for you!—You will bo in your 
element, my fine fellow ! ” 

Pierre Pitois made no reply; he seemed lost in deep 
thought. The Captain caught his hand, and shaking 
it heartily, said— 

“ Why do you not speak, manl Are you deaf to¬ 
day 1 I am telling you that in less than a week yon 
are to have the pleasure of a set-to with the Austrians, 
and you have not one word of thanks for the good news! 
—Nay, I verily believe you Imvo not even beard me.” 

“ Indeed, Captain, I have hoard every word, and I 
tliank you with all my heart for your news, which I 
consider very good news.” 

" 1 thought you would,” said his officer. 

“ But, Captain, is tliere no chance of obtaining the 
leave of absence 1” 

“ Arc you mad 1” was the reply. “ Leave of absencel 
—tlie very day before taking tlie field !” 

“ I never thought of tliat,” said Pierre. " Wc 
are then on the point of taking the field; and at such 
a time, 1 suppose, leave is never given! ” 

“ It is never even asked.” 

“ It is quite right—it is never even asked.—It 
would have the appearance of cowardice.—Well, then, I 
will not press it any more; I will try and get on with¬ 
out it.” 

“ And you will do well,’’ replied tlie Captain. 

The next day, the twelfth regiment entered GemiMjy; 
and the next—Pierre Pitois deserted. 

Throe months after, when the twelfth regiment, 
having reaped in the field of battle an abundant 
harvest of glory, was making its triumphal entry into 
Stra,sburg, J’ierre Pitois was Ignominiously dragged 
back to his coi-ps by a brigade of the yerw d^ariheg. 
A court-martial is immediately called. Pierre Pitois 
is accused of having deserted at the very moment when 
his regiment was about to meet the enemy face to fitce. 
The court presented a singular spectacle. On this one 
side stood forth the accuser, who cried,— 

“ Pierre Pitois, you, one of the bravest men in the 
army, you, on whose breast the star of honour yet 
glitters, you, who have never incurred either punish¬ 
ment or even censure from your officers, you could not 
have quitted your regiment—quitted it almost on the 
eve of battle—without some powerful motive to impel 
you ! This motive the court demands of you; for it 
would gladly have it in its power—if not to acquit you, 
which it ought not perhaps either to do or to desire— 
at least to recommend you to the Emperor’s mercy.” 

On the other side stood the accused, who answered, 
" I have deserted without any reason, without any 
motive; I do not repent: if it wore to do again, I would 
do it again—I deserve death .... pass sentence/’ 

And then came some witnesses, who deposed,—" Pierre 
Pitois is a deserter, wo know it is a fatit, but we do not 
believe it.” And others averred, "Pl^ Pitois is 
wimi • the court cannot condemn a inadnian.—Ho must 
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b« Mstoaced tken, not to death, bttt to the Lunatic 
A^um." 

This last altemative had voiy neariy been adopted, 
for there was not one person in the court who did not 
consider the d^rtion of Pierre Pitois as one of those 
singular oocurrences beyond the range of human pos¬ 
sibilities, i^ieh> while every one is forced to admit as a 
fact, no one can account for, or comprehend. The 
accused, however, pleaded guilty most positively, and 
was most pertinacious in his demana for tlie just 
penalty of the law to be inflicted upon him. He so 
traldly^ and fearlessly avowed his crime, continually 
repeating that he did not regret it, that at length his 
firmness assumed the character of bravado, and uo 
room for clemency. Sentence of deatli was therefore 
prononnced. 

Pierre Pitois heard his sentence read with the most 
steady unflinching g;aze. They warmly urged him to 
plead for mercy, but he refused. As every one guessed 
that at the bottom of this affair there was some strange 
mystery, it was determined that the execution of Pierre 
should be delayed. He was carried back to Uie military 
prison, and it was annoimced to him, that, as a mark 
of special favour, he had three days given him to press 
forpardon. He shruggedhisshouldersandmade no reply. 

In the middle of that night on which was to dawn 
the day fixed for his execution, the door of Pierre’s 
dungeon turned softly on its hinges, and a .subaltern 
oflicer advanced to the 'side of the camp-bed in which 
the condemned was tranquilly sleeping; and, after 
gazing on him some time in silence, awoke him. 

Pierre opened his eyes, and staring about him, said— 
“ The hour, then, is at last come ? ” 

“ Ho, Pierre," replied the oflicer; " it is not yet the 
hour, but it will soon come.” 

“ And what do you want with me until then 

"Dost thou not know me, Pierre?—^Jo matter; 
—1 know thee well. I saw thee at Austerlitz, and 
bravely didst thou bear thyself. From that day, Pierre, 
I have had for thee a regard uo less warm than sincere. 
Yesterday, on my arrival at Strasburg, 1 learned thy 
crime and thy condemnation. I have prevailed on tlie 
gaoler, who is a relation of mine, to allow me to see 
thee; and now that I have come, 1 would say to tliee, 
Pierre, it is often a sad thought to a man about to die, 
that he has not a friend near him to whom he might 
open his heart, and intrust with some sacred commission 
to discharge when he should be no more. If thou wilt 
accept me, I wonld bo to thee that friend.” 

“ 1 thank you, comrade,” replied Pierre, briefly and 
icoldly. 

" ’Vfhy I hast thou nothing to say to me ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What! not one word of adieu to tliy sweetheart, 
to thy sister?” 

“ A sweetheart?—a sister ? I never had either.” 

" To thy father?” 

" He is no more. Two months ago he died in my arms.” 

" Thy mother, then?” 

“ My mother 1 ”—and Pierre, whose voice suddenly 
and totally changed, repeated,—" my mother!—Ah, 
comrade, do not utter that name; for see, how I have 
never heard that name—I have never said it in my 
heart without feeling melted like a child,—and even 
now, methinks, if I were to speak of her —” 

“What then?” 

" The tears would come—and tears do not become a 
man . . . Tears!’’ continued he, “ tears when 1 have 
but a few hours to live—ah! there would not be much 
courage in that I ” 

" Thou art too stem, comrade. I think I have, thank 
Qod, as much hourage as other people; and yet 1 should 
not be a^med of weeping, if 1 were to speak of my 
mother.” 

“ Are yon serioss? ” said Pierre, eagerly seizing the 
oflicePB hand .—“ Yon, a man and a soldier, and not 
ashamed to weep?” 


“ When speaking of my mother ? Certainly nek My 
mother is so good, so kind; she loves me so much, and 
1, too, love her dearly." 

"She loves you? and you love her?—Oh! then I 
may, indeed, tell you all. My heart is ftjll; it must 
have vent, and, however strange my feeling may appear 
to you, 1 am sure yon will not laugh at them. Listen, 
then, for what you said just now is quite true. A man 
is glad, when about to die, to have a heart to which he 
can pour out his own. Will you really listen to me, and 
not laugh at me?” 

" Surely I will listen, Pierre,—a dying man must 
ever excite compassionate sympathy.” 

“ You must know that, since 1 came into the world, 
I never loved but one being—that being was my mother. 
—But her I loved as none love—with all that was in 
me of life and energy. While yet a babe, I used to read 
her eyes, as she read mine; 1 guessed her thoughts, and 
she knew mine. She was the heart of ray heart, and I 
the heart of hers. 1 have never had either sweetheart 
or wife; I never had a friend: my mother was every 
thing to me. Well, 1 was summoned to take arms, and 
when they told me I must leave her, in a paroxysm of 
despair 1 declared that they might drag me limb from 
limb, bnt never should they take me from her alive. 
With one word spoken in her holy fortitude and strong 
courage, she changed my whole purpose. ‘ Pierre,' 
said she, ‘ you must go—it is my wish.’—1 knell 
liefore her, and I said, ‘ 1 will go, mother.’—' Pierre,' 
she added, ‘ thou hast been a good son, and I thank 
God for it; but the duties of a son are not the only 
ones a man has to fiilfil. Every citizen owes himself 
to his country;—it calls thee,—obey 1 Thou art going 
to be a soldier; from this moment thy life is no longei' 
thine own, it is thy country’s. If its interests demand 
it, lay it down cheerfully. If it be the will of God that 
thou shouldst die before me, I should weep for tliee my 
heart’s tears, but 1 would say—" He gave, and He h.is 
taken away,blessed be the name of the Lord ?" Go now, 
and if thou love thy mother, do thy duty.’ Oh how 
precious those holy words 1 1 have never forgotten them. 
“ Do thy duty,” she had said; now the duty of a soldier 
was always and in ail things to olicy; and in all tiling.^, 
and alw'ays, I obeyed. It was to go straight forward, k> 
face dangerwithout hesitation—without a second thought; 
.Hid 1 went straight forward, faced danger without hesita¬ 
tion, without a second thought. Those who saw me 
thus, as it were, seek to meet the bullets, said, ‘ There is a 
brave fellow !’ They might have better said ,' There is a 
man who loves his mother ! ’ ” 

"One day a letter brought the tidings that she was 
ill—my own poor mother; I longed to go to her. T 
asked tor leave of absensc; it was not granted. I remem¬ 
bered her last words—‘If thou love thy mother, do thy 
duty.’ I submitted. A little after I heard that she w.is 
dead. Oh! then my senses forsook me: at any risk 
1 determined to return to the country. Whence pro¬ 
ceeded so ardent, so impetuous a desire to see once 
more the place where my mother had just died ? I will 
tell you; and as you have a mother, as she loves you, 
and as you love her, you will understand me. . . 

“ We peasants of Morvan are a simple and confiding 
race; we have not received the instsaction, nor attained 
the knowledge, that they have in the cities; but we have 
our beliefs, which the towns-folk call our superstitions. 
What matters the name? Be they superstitions or 
beliefs, we have them, and clever would be the man that 
could uproot them. Now one of these beliefs to which 
we cling the most, is that which attributes to the first, 
flower that blows in the grav^mould such a virtue, that 
he who gathers it is certain of never forgetting the 
dead, and of never being forgotten by them. Belief, 
how dear! how sweet I With it death has no tenors; 
for death, without forgetting, or being forgotten, is but 
a sweet sleep, but calm repose after long toil. That 
flower—I panted to see it bud; I panted to gather it; 
I abandoned my post and went on my way. After ten 
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days of a long and weaiy march, 1 reached my mother’s 
mve. The earth seemed yet &esh; no flower hod 
appeared: 1 waited. Six weeks elapsed; and then one 
lovely morning I saw a little blue flower—‘ Forget-me- 
not.’ As 1 plucked it, I shed glad tears, for methought 
that little flower was my mother's sonl; that she bad 
felt that I was near, and under the form of that flower 
had given herself to my heart once more. 

“There was nothing now to detain mein the country, 
for my father had soon followed my mother to the grave, 
and I had plucked my precious flower: what more did 
I want? I remembered my mother’s charge—do thy 
duty 1 1 sought out the gem d'armea, and I said, ‘ 1 
am a deserter, arrest me.’ . . . And now I am to die, 
and if, as you have assured me, I have in you a friend, 
I die without regret, for you will do for mo the only ser¬ 
vice I require. The flower which at the risk of my life I 
plucked from the grave is here, in a little case next to 
my heart. Promise me that you will see that they do 
not take it from me. It is the link which unites me to 
my mother, and if I thought it would be broken—Oh I 
I should not have the courage to die. . . . Say, do you 
promise to do what I ask of you ]” 

“ I promise,” said the officer. 

“ Your hand, that I may press it to my heart; you 
are very kind to me; and if the Almiglity God were in 
his omnipotence to give me my life a second time, I 
would devote it to you.” 

The friends parted. 

The next day dawned. They liad arrived at the place 
of execution; and already ha<i the fatal sentence l>een 
read, when the low murmurs which ran through the 
ranks, suddenly changed into almost deafening shouts, 
“ The Emperor! The Emperor! Long live the Em¬ 
peror !” 

lie appeared, dismounted from his horse; then with 
his short quick step he walked up to the condemned. 
“ Pierre,” said he to him. Pierre gazed at him, an<l 
made an effort to speak, but a sudden stupor seemed to 
overwhelm him. “ Pierre,” continued the emperor; “re¬ 
member your o^m words of last night. God gives thee 
life a second time; devote it not to me, but to France ! 
She too is a kind and a good mother ! Love her as tliou 
didst love thy first.—thine own.” He then turned to 
depart, and greeting shouts of admiring love followed 
him till he was out of sight. 

Some years after this, a captain of the Old Guards 
fell mortally wounded on the field of Waterloo. 

Amid the din of battle, he was beard to shout in his 
death pangs— 

“Long live the Emperor! France for ever! My 
mother ! My mother 1” 

It was Pierre Pitois! 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

May 25.—fit Jftilian’s IBajf. 

Ak old author states, that “ upon St. Urban’s Day all 
the vintners and masters of vineyards set a table either 
in the market-stead, or in some other open or public 
place, and covering it with fine drapery, and strewing 
upon it green leaves and sweet flowers, do place upon 
the table the image of that holy bishop; and then, if the 
day be clear or lair, they crown the im^e with great 
store of wine; but if the weather prove nl^ed and rainy, 
they cast filth, mire, and puddle water upon it; per¬ 
suading themselves that, if that day be fidr and calm, 
their grapes, which then begin to flourish, will prove 
good that year; but if it be stormy and tempestuous, 
they shall have a bad vintage.” Brand says that “ it is 
customary, in many parts of Germany, to drag the image 
of St. Urban to the river, if on the day of his feast it 
happens to be foul weather.” 


May 29.—'U$SSiHStik BAS. 

On this day, the annirerRiuy of the Restoration of 
Charles II., it is still a pmettee, espeetally in the north 
of England, for the comindn people to we^ in their hats 
the l^ves of the oak, whion are sorflotJoKSi covered 6n 
the occasion with leaf-gold. This is donC in eomtaemqra- 
tion of the marveBous escape of thht monarch from 
those who wore in pursuit of him, who paaiedunder the 
very oak-tree in which he and ColbheI'*'Parlo8 had 
secreted themselves after the decisive battle of Worpestii*. 
Brand observes, “ I remember the boys at Newoastlh- 
upon-'ryno had formerly a taunting rhyme on this occa¬ 
sion, with which they used to insult such persons as they 
met on this day, who bad not oak-leaves in their hats: 

‘ Royal oak 

The Whigs to provoke.’ 

" There was a retort courteous by others, who eon- 
teniiituously wore plaue-tree leaves, which is of the same 
homely sort of stuff; 

‘ Tli«ic~lrce leaves; 

Tile Cliureti-folk are tilieves.’” 

It was usual, souio years back, to decorate the monu¬ 
ment of Uieliard I’cnderell (in the churchyard of Bt. 
Giles in the fields, London), with oak-hranchos, on the 
29th of May. It was also customary on this day to 
ornament the statue of Cliailcs II., in the old Itoyal 
Exchange, in a similar manner. At Tiverton, Devon, 
on this anniversary, a mini her of young men, dressed in 
the style of the seventeenth century, and armed with 
swords, parade the streets, and gaiher euutributiuiis 
from the inhabitants. At the head of the procession 
walks a man, called “ Oliver,” dressed in black, with his 
face and hands smeared over witli soot and grease, and 
his body bound by a strong cord, tlie end of which is 
licld by one of the men, to prevent his running too for. 
After these come another troop, dressed in ^e same 
style, eacli man bearing a large branch of oak: four 
others, carrying a kind of throne, made of oaken boughs, 
on which a child is seated, bring up the rear. A great 
deal of merriment is excited among the boys, at the 
pranks of Master “ Oliver,” \idio capers about in a most 
ludicrous mauner. Some of them amuse themselves 
by casting dirt, whilst others, more mischievously In¬ 
clined, throw stones at him; but woe betide the young 
urchin who is caught; his face assumes a most awful 
appearance from the soot and grease with which “ Oliver” 
begrimes it, whilst his companions, who have been 
lucky enough to escape his clutches, testify their pleasure 
by loud shouts and acclamations. In the evening, the 
wliole party have a feast, the exiwnses of which are 
defrayed by the collection made in the morning. A 
correspondent in Hone’s “ Year-Book” states, that 
at Exeter the 29th of May has acquired the cognomen 
of “ Lawle.s8 day,” a name every way appropriate to the 
proceedings upon its celebration in that city. Early 
in the morning, he says, the bells at the various churches 
ring merry peals, and “ squads” of the misohief-loving 
part of the mobility, with large bludgeons, haste to 
dilTereut stations which they have previously selected 
for the scene of operations. The stations are soon, but 
not always peaceably, occupied; for it frequently happens 
that two parties have chosen the same spot, and the 
right of possession is decided by violent and obstinate 
contests. As the day advances, and these prelimina¬ 
ries are adjusted, by the weak giving place to the 
strong, the regular business commences. The stout^t 
and most resolute remain to guard the stations, while 
the rest are detached, and busily employed in coilecting 
mud, stones, brickbats, old mats, jfty, straw, and other 
materials suitable to the purpose of forming dams across 
the kennels, for stopping the water. These pools are 
sometimes as much as two feet deep, and are called bays. 
If the water does not accumulate fast enough in these 
bays, the deficiency is supplied by parties, who fetch it 
from various parts, in ail kinds of vessels, and, when 
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they con got notliiiig better, in At each 

bay, one of the party.belongiag Vd it'liMltationed to 
receive donations from passengers, if a^t be refused, 
he makes a signal, by vbi8tli]%, to.bis bolnpanions, and 
they directly commence splashing and bedabbling, most 
lustily, and render it impossible for any one to pass by 
without a thorough drenching; but if a trifle, however 
small, is bestowed, the donor it allowed safe conduct, 
wd three cheers for his liberality. Persons sometimes 
throw a few bali^>mce into the water, and become by¬ 
standers, to enjoy the sight of the snatching, raking, 
tumbling, and rolling of tho poor fellows, in their 
endeavours to find the money, which, as fast as it is got, 
is mostly spent at tho nearest public-house. The e&ct 
of the liquor is soon perceived in the conduct of the 
various parties; and it mostly happens that the inter¬ 
ference of the beadles and constables is absolutely 
necessafy. Upon " Lawless day” the rabble frequently 
drag out the parish engines, and play them upon any on 
whom it is presumed the trick can be practised with 
impunity. This has been done even in the principal 
streets. Towards the close of tho day the stations are 
gradually deserted, one after the other, and the groups 
who occupied them, and have not spent all the money 
they collected, go to the public-houses and drink it out. 
In the meantime, the vacant places in the streets are 
eagerly taken possession of by ragged children, who 
Imitate the rough pastime of their eiders. 

May 31.—SuMhag, (1846.) 

Tills festival was very early established by the Cluirch’ 
in commemoration of the day of Pentecost. “ It is 
called Whit Sunday,” says Bishop Sparrow, “ from the 
glorious light of Heaven which was then sent down 
upon the earth, from the Father of lights; as also 
because the now baptized, which were man^’ at that feast, 
(Whit Sunday and Easter being the two solemn times 
of baptism,) were then clothed in white garments, as 
types both of that sjpirilual whiteness and purity of soul 
which they received in baptism, as also of their joy for 
being then made by baptism members of C'liaisT, 
children of God, and heirs of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

BEIICIOI'S OBSEBVANCE.S. 

Posbroko relates that, in some churches abroad, un¬ 
consecrated wafers, preceded by water, with o.ak leaves, 
burning tow or torches, wore thrown down from the 
church roof; and small birds, with cakes tied to their 
logs, let loose during the celebration of Divine service 
on Whit Sunday. Lambardc, in a book written circa 
1570, says, “ I myself, being then a child, once saw in 
Paul’s church, in London, a feast of Whitsuntide, where 
the coming down of the Hoar Oiiosi was set forth by a 
white pigeon, that was let to fly out of a hole, that yet 
is to be seen in the midst of the roof of the great aisle; 
and by along censer, which, descending out of the same 
place, almost to the very ground, was swinged up and 
down at such a length, that it reached, with the one 
sweep, almost to the west gate of the church, and with 
the other, to the quire stairs of the same, breathing out 
over tho whole church and company 4 most pleasant per¬ 
fume of such sweet thin ;s as burned therein.” Our fore¬ 
fathers, on this festival, decorated the churches with 
garlands, &c., as at Easter,—an ancient and beautiful 
custom, which is still observed in many ports of 
England. 

An idea appears formerly to have prevailed in this 
countiy, that “ whatsoever one did ask of Gon upon 
Whit Sunday morning, at the instant when the sun 
arose, Qhp would ^nt it him.” It has been suggested 
that this notion not improbably took its risO from the 
doctrine of the Hotr Spiiut s influence to render prayer 
effectual. 


^alm ILeatieg, 


THS DESERT ISLAND. 


A RICH charitable man, being desirous to make 
one of his slaves happy, bestowed upon him fVee- 
dom, and also a ship freighted with all kinds of 
costly wares. “ Go,said he, “ and sail to a foreign 
country, where you can trade with these goods j 
and the proflit shall be your own.” 

The Slave set off on his voyage; but he had not 
beeu long upon the sea, when a violent storm arose, 
and his ^p was cast against a rock and wrecked. 
His precious wares same in the. deep, all his com¬ 
panions were lost, and he alone escaped with great 
difficulty, and contrived to reach the shore of an 
island. Hungry, naked, and helpless, he wandered 
farther inland, and was weeping over his misfor¬ 
tunes, when he observed in the distance a large 
town, %vheuce a number of inhabitants came towards 
him, and with loud shouts of joy, hailed him ns 
their king. Then surrounding him with cries of 
welcome, they placed him in a splendid car, and 
led him to the town. Arrived at the lloyal Palace, 
they clothed him in a purple mantle, bound a 
diadem on his brow, and mounted him upon a 
golden throne. The nobles approached, knelt before 
him, and .swore allegiance in the name of the whole 
people. The new king, at first, believed all this 
splendour to be a wondrous dream; until the con¬ 
tinuance of his good fortune no longer left aiiy 
doubt, that these extraordinary occurrences were 
in truth realities. 1 cannot understand, said he to 
himself, what has bewitched the eyes of this people, 
and induced them to make a forlorn stranger their 
king. They know not who I am, they ask not 
whence 1 came, but place me at ouce on their throne. 
This must he a strange country indeed, since such 
a custom prevails in it. 

Thus he reflected, and became so curious to know 
the cause of his elevation, that he determined to 
ask one of the nobles of his court, who appeared a 
clever man, to solve the riddle for him. “ Tell me, 
vizier,” said he, “ why have you made me your 
king? How could you know of my arrival on 
your island; and what will be the end of all this 

“ Sire,” answered the vizier, “ this island is 
called the Island of Probation, and is inhabited by 
beings of a peculiar order. In times gone by, they 
asked the Almighty to send them every year a sou 
of Adam to reign over them. The Almighty has 
accepted their prayer; and every year, at me same 
time, He causes a man to land upon tlicir island. 
The inhabitants hasten joyfully to meet him, ns 
you have seen, and acknowledge him for their 
ruler, but his government lasts only one year. 
When that period has elapsed, and when the ap¬ 
pointed day comes round, he is deprived of all his 
authority. His royal attire is taken froin him, and 
he again puts on his mean clothing. His servants 
forcibly carry him to the shore and place him in 
a ship, built expressly for the purpose, which bears 
him on to aUpther island. This island is a desert 
waste: he who was some days before a mighty 
king, arrives there ragged and alone, and finds 
neimer subjects nor mends. There is no one to 
participate in his misfortune; (md if he has not 
turned his year to the best account, be will have 
to pass a sorrowful and melancholy life in this 
desert land. After the banishment of the old king, 
the people go forth to meet the new one, whom 
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the providence of the Almighty sends, in the usual 
manner, every year without exception, and they 
receive him with the same pleasure tfs the preceding 
ones. Such, Sire, is the immutable law of this 
kingdom, which no sovereign can change during 
his reign." 

“ And were all my predecessors," pursued the 
King, " made acquainted with the short duration of 
their power V’ 

“To none of them,” answered the Vizier, “was 
this law of mutability unknown; but some allowed 
themselves to be dazzled by the brightness which 
surrounded their throne; they forgot their sorrow¬ 
ful future in the joyful present, and passed their 
year without acquiring wisdom. Others, intoxi¬ 
cated by the sweetness of their fortune, did not 
dare to reflect upon the end of their reign, and the 
ensuing abode on the desert island, lest it should 
have embittered their present enjoyment; and thus 
they staggered, like drunkards, from one pleasure 
to another, until their allotted time wa.s fled, and 
they were cast into the vessel. When that un¬ 
happy day arrived they all began to lament and 
bemoan their blindness; but it was too late; they 
w'cre relentlessly given over to the misery which 
awaited them, and from which they had not taken 
thought to defend themselves.’’ 

This narrative of the Vizier filled the King with 
alariii; he trembled at the fate of former monarchs, 
and earnestly wished to escape their fall. He shav 
Avith horror that some weeks of his short year 
Avcrc already gone, and that he must hasten to 
employ the remaining days better, and endeavour 
to atone for those already Avasted. “ Wise Vizier,” 
he replied, “ you have discovered to me my future 
lot and the short duration of my royal state. Tell 
me also, I pray you, what I must do to escape the 
misery of my predecessors ?” 

“ Bear in mind, Sire,” answered the Vizier, “ that 
you came naked to this island, for thus you will 
depart from it, never more to return. There is, 
therefore, only one way of preventing the want 
Avitli Avhich your banishment threatens you; that 
is, to cultivate the island, and fill it Avith inha¬ 
bitants. This our laAvs alloAV you to do; and your 
subjects are so perfectly obedient, that they will 
go wherever you desire. Send, therefore; a nuAuber 
of labourers over to the desert land, and let the 
waste groAuids be converted into fniitful meadoAVS; 
erect tOAvns and storehouses, and provide them 
with all necessary means of existence. In one 
word—prepare for yourself a new kingdom, whose 
inhabitants, after your banishment, will receive 
you joyftilly. Be vigilant, let not a moment pass 
nnemployed; for the time is short, and the more 
you do towards the erection of your ncAV dwelling, 
the happier will be your abode there. Constantly 
figure to yourself that to-morroAV your year will be 
already p^sed, and take advantage of to-day’s 
freedom, like a fugitive, who knows that chains 
await him on the morrow. If you despise my 
counsel and give way to procrastination and idle¬ 
ness, you are lost, and eternal misery will be 
your lot." 

The King was a sensible man, and the speech of 
the mimster gave wings to his decision. He at 
once sent off a ntunber of Ms subjects, who went 
^ingly and commenced the work with zeal. The 
island soon began to improve, and before six months 
had passed, there stood fair cities on its blooming 
plains. But tlie King was yet unsatisfied. He 
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sent over o^lll^lBhaMtants, and they were ei'en 
more willing ihan the first, because they went to 
a pleasant land, inhabited by their mends and 
countrymen. In the meantime the year, was draw¬ 
ing to a close. Former kings bad tremblefl at the 
approach of the n^oraent in wMch they were to lay 
aside their transidnt honours; but this one looked 
forward to it w ith eagerness, for he was bound to 
ajland where, by his Avell-directed exertions, he 
had prepared an enduring habitation. The ap¬ 
pointed day at last arrived, llie King was seized 
ill his palace, despoiled of his diadem and royal 
attire, and placed in the fatal vessel which was to 
bear Lira to his place of banishment. But hardly 
had he landed on the coast of the island than the 
inhabitants hastened joyfully to meet him, received 
him with great honour, and, instead of decking Ms 
head with a diadem, whose splendour lasted bift 
one short year, bound a wreath of unfading flowers 
around his broAV. The Almighty rewarded his 
wisdom. He gave him the immortality of bis sub¬ 
jects, and made him their eternal King. 

The rich, beneficent man is God; the slave who 
is sent forth by his master, is man at his birth. 
The island where he lands, is the world; the inha¬ 
bitants who receive him gladly, are the parents 
who provide for the naked, Aveeping stranger. The 
Vizier, who warns him of the sorrowful fate which 
awaits him, is Wisdom. The year of his reign, is 
the course of human life; and the desert island 
for Avbidi he is destined, is the future world'. The 
labourers whom he sends there, arc the good 
works he docs during his life. But the Kings Avho 
preceded him, and did not consider the misery that 
aAvaited them, are the larger portion of mankind, 
AA'ho arc occupied only witlA earthly pleasures and 
occupations, and do not remember the life which 
follovA's after death—they Avere punished witli want 
and misery, whilst the other appeared with full 
hands before the throne of the Almighty. 


WOODSIDE CHEQUEBS.* 

Not to know “ WoodsLdc Chcipicrs,”—its comely land¬ 
lord and his pretty daughter, its magnificent old Avdlnut- 
tree and veh'ct bowling-green, its pleasant orchard and 
its lawny cricket-ground,—would imply a degree of 
ignorance perfectly unpardonable in any inhabitant of 
any village lying Avithin a reasonable distance of our 
oAvn. We, too, should be wanting in our duty as faith¬ 
ful chroniclers of village history, Avere Are to neglect to 
introduce the reader to both host and hostelry. 

It Avas a slircwd thought of the original foimderof the 
" Chequors,” to build it on its present site,—just at the 
confluence of the only lanes which can aspire to something 
like the dignity of roads: for, in the hot and arid summer 
time, ho must bo a resolute and self-denying traveller, 
who can steadily pass it by, nor turn aside to rest him¬ 
self and horse beneath the cool soft shadow of the 
branchy walnut-tree before the door: and in the cold 
and gusty evenings of the gloomy winter, tlioro is a 
sore temptation to the numb and weary wayfarer, in the 
broad red gloAV of wavering light which streams from 
cveiy lower window of the inn, and sheds a ruddy glare 
upon the miry road. Other, and manifold attractions 
are there, for those who make the “Chequers" their 
habitual resort; the host himself—not certainly the 
least—^to village eiders a boon companion, and to all a 




(1) From “ Fond Rural Record*, or Gllmpaea of Village Llfs, 
by James Smltli.” 
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mtriii-provoMng humorist; while hiS daughter, Lney, 
an aida and winning Hebe, the " eynosuie of neighbour¬ 
ing eyes,” despotically sways the heiuds of half the Wood- 
sido bachelors. No wonder they extol her {hther’s “ old 
October,” und proclaim his home-grown cider to be a 
peerless bereraM; and no wonder that she hath as many 
suitors as Penmope, who consume, like those at Ithaca, 
her fother's substance; but, unlike those, perpetually 
enrich the exchequer of thoir host. 

Stephen Mavis!—the very name seems most pecu¬ 
liarly befitting one whose ripe round voice can make 
the rafters ring again with echoes of old glees and 
catches, that have cheered the heart of many a genera¬ 
tion gone. Stephen Mavis ! that little oily obese man, 
whose grey eyes twinkle with the quiet humour which 
is perpetually working at the comers of his mouth, and 
dropping in quaint and sententious speeches from his 
tongue; the wanu, kind-hearted friend of every needy 
man, woman, and child in the parish; whose bountiful 
disposition is proverbial, whose very failing is, in f;«jt, 
excessive credulity in coses of simulated distress; 
who in a fit of forgetfulness, (such was his version 
of the story) deterged the whole array of scores from off 
the bar-door, one bitter winter, when work and money 
equally were scarce;—what a lengthened, and withal a 
tariithful eulogy, could wo not write upon the character 
of the blithe, child-hearted host of "Woodside Chequers.” 

Deserted in his infancy,—one of the waifs and strays 
of humanity, left to the frigid charity and precarious 
benevolence of the world, the child Stephen was dis¬ 
covered by some school-boys, during the progress of a 
bird’s-nesting foray, wrapped in an old bag-sig, de¬ 
posited on a thymy path, not many paces distant from a 
public path, and sleeping soundly beneath the broad 
blue cope of heaven. Transferred to the parish work- 
house, the poor foundling in due time liecame the 
pauper scapegoat; but spare diet and rough usage, hard 
words and blows by day, and a miserable couch by night, 
neither impeded his growth nor embittered his tem;(er; 
and,at the age of fouriMn,the merry-hcarted outcast made 
Ills first plunge into active life, in the capacity of odd- 
boy at the Crooss-Brook Farm. Thence, mounting the 
ladder of promotion, he was inducted to the ostlership 
of the “ Chequersand some years later, a thrift, and a 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances, were the means 
of elevating him to the dignity of landlord,—the uUt 
matum of his aspirations, the crowning gloiy of his 
difficult career. Nor, as we have intimaded, has pros¬ 
perity blunted the fine edge of those warm, generous fcel- 
mgs which nature p,yo him in requital, as it would 
seem, for man’s neglect. He is the father, metaphori¬ 
cally speaking, of every orphan child within the range 
of ms ^uaintance; and as to foundlings! discreet and 
learned men would most assuredly pronounce his over- 
fiowing ^demess for them, rank monomania. For 
our own part, we are prone to the belief, that Stephen’s 
heart is, after all, worth half-a-dozon such discreet and 
learned heads. 

For long after Stephen’s assumption of the stylo and 
title of “ mine hosv’ common consent concurred in 
dooming him to an irrevocable celibate. The maiden 
portion of the village noblesse (for your patrician ari- 
stocraev hath its plebeian counterpart), turned up their 
noses (with some it was a work of supererogation) at 
the mail of doubtful parentage; and humbler folks— 
as humbler folks are very apt to do—submissively con¬ 
formed to their example. Hence was the landlord of 
Ihe "Chequers” doomed to be an enfant perdu, —a 
bachelor thrust violently without the matrimonial pale, 
mateleis Adam, wandering in solitary sorrow round 
the confines of the marital paradise. Bless you ! they 
were never more mistaken m their lives; for Stephen 
suddenly astounded the prophets, and falsified their 
prophecies, hy wooing, winning, and wedding the 
mort arrant shrew that ever teod in Katherine of 
Inna's steps. Swayed by the impulse of a most pre¬ 
vailing pity, moved by a sentiment of de^p compassion. 


or perhaps half-conscious that his own benevolence of 
disposition, tending to excess, needed a counterpoise, a 
balance, and a chew, Stephen Mavis wrote himself hus¬ 
band, and, in due time, rather. 

In the ^mas of an old-fashioned play-wright (one 
Will Shakspeare by name), we find it recorded, that 
Petruchio's mate was most effectually subdued aud 
tamed; bqt Mistress Mavis, be it remarked, was perfectly 
untameable. Nor was the violenQe of her temper modi¬ 
fied in the least degree by matrimony. Yet Stephen 
bore it all, with the equanimity of a philosopher, and 
the resignation of a martyr. Invective only elicited 
some expression of his dry, quaint humour; and when 
the domestic atmosphere was rife with storms, and 
resonant with feminine thunder, Stephen would coil him¬ 
self up like a tortoise with the impenetrable shell of a 
happy indifference, and, with an inward chuckle, frame 
mentally shrewd a^orisms upon the failings of his un¬ 
gentle helpmate. Finally, the poor shrew grew weary 
of this idle expenditure of breath,—then hypochondria¬ 
cal,—then sickened,—and, then died! And this was Ste¬ 
phen's first and last venture in the matrimonial lotteiy. 

To do him justice, the landlord of the " Chequers” 
sorrowed earnestly for his loss; though happily the 
childish prattle of his only child and daughter, Lucy, 
mitigated his regret. 

Will it not be asked, if this same Lucy, whom nineteen 
summers have ripened into all the grace and beauty of a 
fabled wood-nymph, has inherited aught of the maternal 
taint! In truth, we must respond in the affirmative; 
but then, it is the slightest tint imaginable,and, heighten¬ 
ing, as it does, the brilliancy of her sparkling eyes, lend¬ 
ing vivacity to her movements, and imparting a sort of 
piquancy to her conversation, one can scarcely wish her 
spirit less, or her participation in the milder attributes 
of her father’s character greater than it really is. Rivals 
and gossips add, that Lucy hath a potent and invincible 
self-will; but so had Beatrice ; and yet, what cynic thinks 
of blaming Benedick’s “ dear Lady Disdain 1” Like 
Beatrice, too, our village beauty is a very “ AU- in good 
apparel ” to her suitors, albeit there are two who claim 
an enviable pre-eminence in her affection, or, to say 
tho^least of it, esteem—John Eleigh, the handsome 
bailiff, at the Warren Farm; and Robert Ilothaom, a 
thriving village tradesman, with a snug freehold of his 

own, and a comfortable nest-egg in the-Savings 

Bank. But then, her smiles and sarcasms, her gentle 
speeches and her biting jests, her sunny glances and 
her stormy frowns, are apportioned so equally between 
the two, that we profess wo are utterly inconmetent to 
pronounce which is indeed the favourite. Mere acci¬ 
dent, or perhaps caprice, will, we suspect, eventually 
decide the choice. 

• « a * • 

Wc laid our pen aside,'and lot a fortnight pass, nor 
do we now regret the pause; for, on a bright J une moni- 
ing, in the present year, when the sky was populous 
with soaring birds, and jubilant with happy song, aud 
bright with cloudless sunshine, and the air was fragrant 
with the dewy scent of tardy orchard-blossoms, and the 
green earth still glistened with the beaded lustre of the 
last night’s shower, and the luxuriant trees spread their 
broad leaves, as though they wooed the sunshine, and 
longed to dally with the breeze, and bees were humming 
round the garden-flowers, and insects weaving mazy 
dances in the sun, and martins circling the old church- 
tower in rapid rings—on such a morning, we repeat, 
traversing the green at an early hour, we saw that busy 
hands were fashioning an arch round the " Chequers’” 
door; that the old stone cross, elsewhere alluded to, was 
dress^ with flowers; and that a flag, a new and silken 
flag, was fluttering &om its summit. What did it all 
import 1 The wake, we knew, was past, and what could 
these gay decorationB mean! WAput the question to 
Toni Brenchley, the hostler of the inn, aud his broad 
unmeaning features relaxed into a grin, as he replied, 
" Young missus a-going to have a master, sir.” And 
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then the man chucklod again, as though he had uttered 
pomothiug supremely (^roll. 

“ And who may be the ha^py nmn ?” 

“ Master Hotham,” laconically responded he of the 
anmle month. 

Food for conjecture this ! A most provoking stimu¬ 
lant to oiiriosity. AVhat did it all import ? How had 
the match been brought about t What had determined 
Lucy in the choice 1 Happily our wonderment was not 
destined to have a w'carisome duration. An old man— 
uo other than the parish clerk, bore down upon us with 
an evident determination to bring both iiimself and us 
to anchor. Bursting with the secret, the venerable 
functionary scarcely waited to be questioned before the 
whole history came trickling from his tongue. 

It seemetl that both the suitors of our village belle 
liatl grown impatient of delay, and from besieging Lucy, 
had diverted their assault to Stephen, bent upon baiting 
liim into such an exercise of his paternal influence as 
should compel the coquette to a final and deternuned 
choice. Our host pondering upon the matter, and 
secretly making his own election of a son-in-law, hent 
all “ his corporeal agents to the feat.’’ With an intui¬ 
tive perception of the idiosyncracjf of his daughter’s 
mind, ho chose a favourable opportunity to enlarge upon 
the subject of her settlement In life, dwelt on the cha¬ 
racter and prospects of her suitors, and with bitterness 
and vehemence aspersed and ridiculed the pretensions 
of Robert Hotham, The artifice succeeded to a miracle, 
l.iicy first palliated, then defended, then battling lor the 
libelled man, not merely championed his suit, but hurled 
a scornful negative at that of John filleigh ; and when, 
at the secret suggestion of our host, Robert Hotham 
visited the wayward beauty, and stoutly urged his suit, 
ho won from her the promise of her hand, and Stephen 
gained his wished-ibr son-in-law. And they were mar¬ 
ried; and there was open-house at “Woodside Chequers," 
iruisio and merry dancing on the green, Momus holding 
high festival without, and old Silenus- -truth must he 
told—heading a baud of tipsy revellers within ; and, in 
ilie fulness of his heart, Stephen trolled fortli his 
flioicest songs, and broached his choicest ales, and in 
I he choicest language ho could command, toasted both 
bride and bridegroom in a choice old beaker of his 
choicest wine. lUre mirth ! rare festival I rare revelry ! 
ii day marked with a white stone in the village calloti- 
dar by all but the rejected wooer of the bride, who pur- 
l) 08 es, it is affirmed, to seek, in change of residence, 
tbrgotfulness of the pretty bar-maid of “ Woodside 
Chequers.” 


DETACHED THOUGHTS ; 

PAOM 

JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


“Of dlffeiing themes tlie veering song was mixed." 


A TRUE comforter must often take away from the 
mourner all ordinary topics of consolation, and 
lead him where only the highest can be of any 
avail. 

A perpetual calm would hinder the fructification 
of flowers. Let this console us under suftering. 

The involuntary sanctification in our minds of 
the dead-—wherefore? whence? Not from a life¬ 
long absence merely ^ for then a voyage to America 
would produce it. It is rather the idea of the 
change in the departed, the putting oflT of his body, 


I his novel circumstances, his new relations, whence 
he looks dpnitn upon all here its earthly. 

i * Memory is the highest gift;' we do not feel it to 
be so, because we only partially lose it, and gene¬ 
rally retain it in CTeat things; put let a man every 
moment forget ouers, and then see what he would 
be. We are the creatures of the past, ther^ore, of 
memory. To deprive us of meniory, would be to 
thrust us naked, destitute, into the mere present, 
only the moment after to strip us of memory again. 

A good action shines out upon us in the deceased 
—it is the precious stone which the Mexicans place 
amid the ashes of the dead, that it may represent 
the heart. 

How does human love still pine after, stall 
stretch forth its arms to clasp the fading images 
that still elude it.s grasp! It would make for itself 
an eternity out of the transitory and the perishing! 

Were there not a larking disbelief of immortality, 
there would he far more courage in death, more 
content in life, and less over-value lor it. 

'I'herc are {jersons who, endowed with a higher 
sense, but with weaker powers than active talent, 
receive in their soul the great world-spirit, whether 
ill outward life, or in the inner life of fiction ati(l of 
thought, who remain true and faithful to it, as the 
tender wife to the strong man, but who, when 
they would express their love, can only iUU:r 
broken sounds, or .speak otherwise than they wish. 
If tlie man of talent may be called the merry 
imitative ape of genius, these are the silent, serious, 
upright woodmen, to whom fate has denied the 
power of speech. If, as the Indians think, tbe 
animals are the dumb of the earth, these are the 
dumb of heaven. 

The spirit is as invisible as its speeidi, but what 
does there not lie of all that is lofty, all that is life, 
ill a single word ? Is it lost when the air on which 
it has been wafted has passed away ? 

Wc speak of life being taken, when it is only 
years that arc taken. 

There is something so great in a single good 
action, that the man who, in his whole life, has per¬ 
formed even one, can never be wholly desptcabie. 

It is our eyes, and not the microscope, that 
d(!ccivcs us. It could not create or show what is 
not. Tbe earth may be infinitely greater. 

Let a man be ever so much upon his guard 
against a flatterer, there are bUH a few points at 
which he is accessible. 

How many thousands of little means must a 
man have recourse to, before be can accomplish 
anything great! 

Wc should sooner learn to know men if we did 
not regard every action as the result of a fi.\ed 
principle. Capnee prevents their adherence to it; 
and, therefore, we ought not to draw any conclu¬ 
sion as to character from a single action. 

A man, in the enjoyment of any pleasure, may 
have only a delight of the senses; but. he who 
beholds that man’s enjoyment with a sympathizing 
eye, has a heart-delight. 
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He who has about ten things a single original 
nnhackneTed thought, has many, suiw about a 
himdred tnings. ■ 

- . • ■ ■ t ^ 

It is one of the contradictions in man’s nature, 
his knowledge thajt he has these contradictions. 

Fancy, or the creative ijower, is the world-soul 
of the soul, the element-spirit of the other powers. 
Experience, and the varied influences of the mind, 
tear but leaves from the book of nature. Fancy 
forms these parts into a whole. It brings even the 
absolute and the infinite nearer the reach of rea¬ 
son, and renders them more discernible to mortal 
man. It employs itself with the future and the 
past, because no other time can become infinite or 
totalised. Not fi'om a room full of air, but from 
the whole height of the atmosphere, is the ethereal 
blue of heaven formed. 

He who is not growing w'iser has never been 
wise. 

. He who in his sphei’e, however circumscribed, 
perfects, as far as in him lies, all duty and all selt- 
denial, not merely in doing, but in abstaining, 
needs for his growth in virtue no extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance, no unusual occasion; should such ar 
rive, it finds his already grown. 

He* who has not courage enough to he a fool in 
his own way, will scarcely have sufficient to be 
wise in his own way. 

How pensive we are made by a beautiful night— 
by lovely scenery—by the sound of music—by 
reflection on the infinite—^liy the shadowy-tinted 
cliffs of the future! 

We should never mourn for one that dies at 
fifteen. There die the first dawnings of love with 
the spring-flow’ers in its little heart. I would visit 
the grave of such an one in the spring, merely that 
I might be glad. 

Spring passes away, and so must thou. Is thy 
cheek of roses fairer than the rose which must also 
fade ? Thy song, other than that of the nightingale, 
which is also silenced? Lie down calmly in thy 
dust, thou htunan flower. That dust will yet be 
the pollen of a falter one; and earth has no more 
that it can de to thy blossoming soul. 

ITie ^atest sorrow is the loss of the beloved by 
a death not preceded by illness, or, which is one 
and the same thing, by death taking place while at 
a distance from us. 

In the, case of illness, the padual dying, the 
vbible fading away of the cherished image before 
onr eyes, slowly accustoms us to the thought of 
drath—it is the soothing twilight preceding the 
night; whereas in the other case, the sun sets at 
once, without twilight. Yes, the ^reaf^t sorrow 
is the beholding the blooming countenance behind 
the pale ghastly face of death. 

If ever^hing here below hilppenod as . thou 
couldst wMh, in every particular, even the most 
minute, and fbl^led the least, as well as the 
neateit of thou wouldst gain nothing 

but the aw^ke^in^ of a neater desire, not to be 
gratified by anything earthly. 


" I have aero iisade onijr a noiegay of colled Sorrera, 
and have brought nothing of my otrn, but tfao string that 
ties tbo;n.”—Jlfonfafgsf. 

A IRtB OROSr 6 I0BV. 

Da. PowLBii, Bishop of Gloucester, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, was a believer in apparitions. 
The following conversation of the bishop with Judge 
Powell is recorded 

"Since I saw yeu,” said the la^er, “I have had 
ocular demonstration of the existence of nocturnal appa¬ 
ritions.” 

“lam glad you are become a convert to truth; but, 
do you say ocular demonstmtionl Let me know the 
particulars of the stoir.” 

“ My lord, I will. It was—^lot me see—^last Thureday 
night, between the hours of eleven and twelve, but 
nearer the latter than the former, 'as 1 lay sleeping in 
my bed, I was suddenly amtkened by an uncommon 
noise, and heard something coming up stairs, and 
stalking directly towards my room. The door flying 
open, I drew back my curtain, and saw a faint glim¬ 
mering light enter my chamber.” 

" Of a blue colour, no doubt ? ” 

" The light was of a pale blue, my lord, and followed 
by a tall meagre personage, his locks hoary with age, 
and clothed in a long loose gown; a leathern girdle was 
about his loins, his beard thick and grizzly, a large fur 
cap on his head, and a long staff in his hand. Struck 
with astonishment, I remained for some time motion¬ 
less and silent; the figure advanced, staring me full in 
the face; I then said,' Whence and what art thou ? ’ ” 

" What was the answer—tell me—what was the 
answer 1" 

“ The following was the answer 1 received:—‘ I am 
watchman of the night, an’t please your honour, and 
iiia<lo bold to come up stairs to Inform the family of 
(heir'street-doorbeing open, and that if it wis not soon 
shut, ^ey would probably be i-obbed before morning.’ ” 


THuau are cases in which a man would be ashamed 
not to have been imposed on. There is a confidence 
necessaiy to human intercourse, and without which men 
are often more imured by their own suspicions, than 
they would be by the perfidy of others.— Burke, 

Thb works which continue to please from age to a^, 
are written with perfect simplicity; while those which 
captivate the multitude, by a display of meretricious 
ornaments, if, by chance, they should survive the fashions 
to which they are accommodated, remain only to furnish 
a subject of ridicule to posterity.— Btewmi. 

Hr censures God, who quarrels with the imperfections 
of man.— Burke. 

Mr. Waohobn, in a letter just published, says—“Ere 
two years, I fool convinced that despatches will be in 
London on the 2l8t day from Bombay.” 
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*' And «f liftvc busy task (o do “ 

Old En^fuid’s lAores to clear 
Of aU tbB fae^d ItbniMli loolta 
Chat iWTk our mbrchftntsi’tiM' 

“ 'Hie Plfrcj 18 W1ldmii|l, 

A seaman stout and true 
Tlie day hm pennon was unfnrtd 
The kna\e8 shall dearly me 

Oh ’ wean men an wo, fair sir 
Oh J weary men iro we 
And wending home i we ir> wai, 

Over the summer sea, 

' And w e hv e toiled full m mj a d i), 

And watch d full many a mght 
And strain d our cimves m the ehust. 

And stru^led in the fight 

But glory sm ill onr barque bcarii home 
Small boot for ull our pains, 

Save true and loyal ( ornisli beat ts, 

Whom no dislionoui slims ’ 

” Tnm thin with us liiavc maimet'' 

Fortune will yet betide 
Tor le shall heir back fui renown 
And gold and giar beside 

‘ lie spt ik in conrteoiis guise fill si 
But so it mi> not bi 
lor aie upon nut voi i,,e there 1 iUqS 
An evil distiiiv 

But an hv God Iim giaci w w i 
To 1 IV out li iviii p ( I 
llipht dulv shill our vows be ) 1 1 
Pit ire tin hnl\ i oil 

Vnd cr this homed moon bo f II 
Tl III ivpii it so ordiiii, 

\Viih bright! i fortune on oui siils 
11 c will to sL 11 ^ un 

I'lev waited thire vvilh promi c fair 
knil words of kindlv tone 
J1 e stitelv fit 1 1 like i is h s lioi g 
lint little birqiK iloni 

A snmmei s dij she 'circe had siil d 
I pon the summer sin 
TV hen they were iwire of a t ill, tall slnp 
1 ibt iieaniig on their h i 

‘ "Now Ileiven us aid the ciptiin said 
Now Heiveu us aid and savt 
An Huso bo riomish loons, I trow 
Short shiift our souls shall havi ’ 

Vnd now the pi rite Flemishers 
Bavo-laid tmi boique on bo ird 
And fast and fell their deidly odds 
U'pon her deck havi ponied 

Vnd they liivi si in her strng„hnj fiiw 
Or b( und Hu in liii b to liiiih, 

Vnd bore I hii sides with many a hole 
lint she no more iii ly swim 

\ii 1 while the summi r sun slmne bright 
And w bile the brec/e blew free 
A hundred gillant heart* went down 
Into the summer sea 

Blvihe liPirts are yonrs ye Flemishers 
1 C sliari the spoil with glee — 

Think ye the deep sei wave will hide 
lour deed of voUanieP 

Ihe breeze i* finr, steady and fair, 

Vnd ere the close of dav 

1 be blood-stani d ship ha* gamed the land I 

W ithm St Austin 8 h IV 

©od a watchlul <\c tan guilt espy, 
Even on the lonily sea, 
Ilisgloiimis might full well lequiti 
The deed of viUamie 


Xnd when the evening lights shine ogt 

oliul 1 * past, mew them fkst 
Widi eiichn;; and v^h bnpy 

Tliey moor them &st in peaceful guise, 

Aj> merchants good and true 
And where is he, the gpnit shall sto 
Of that red handed crew P 

Now when the red town Lghts gn w dim 

V cross the midnight tidt 

A sailor bov leapt lightly dow n 
From ofi the ^mmgw side 
Vnd w hen he touched the salt sea wive 
He settled himself to swim, 

Vnd when he gained the harWr lieaeli, 

He ran with heart and lunb 

Bight onward through the town he spid 
Vs Ihst as bolt lan iiy 

I lU he knocketh at the castle gate 
Of good Sii lohn liellry 

‘ AVhatdieer? whatehurP ’ the porter enrd, 
H ho knocketh here so 1 iti P 
B Imt hasfy tidings have ye brought 
lo my good muster s gate ** ’ 

V stilling tale thou porter giev ' 

Vnd a SM tile thereby, 

Will hung the red blood lo thy tin k, 
i he bar (}rop to thine evi 

II r( be false traitors in onr pint 
I il«e tl utors In our town 

11 i< hull the pirate s hi lodv km 
Hcne illi (lu luercliint s govva 

lor onr good harqiii the Tigir 
1 he 1 lemishers hav e 1 1 cn 
V ml sunk hi 1 in the deep niul st i 
i be living with thi si un 

B irne hack unseen amid Hie throii,. 

I gamed their dick atone, 

\n I Heavtii their course hitli hilhi i led 
Vnd marked them for our own 

“ Iiut they have sworn, before tlu, inoiu 
irosh deeds of blood to do. 

And we must up with he irt and hand 
Or ever their oath be ti ue 

NW by our Lidv i,’ quoth bir John 
An thou s iv st truth to me 
B 111 11 thou art grown to mm s cst iti 
My captain shiilt thou bt 

No heacow raisid it s w irmng flame. 

No ’larutn boll was mug, 

V 1 1 silent at the harbour beach 
Chcip gather old and young 

And silent at the barhuur s mouth 
Ihey raise the ponderous ilinn 
\c laiults' ye have crosded it ouce 
Yc pass it not again 

A hundred gallaat men of Foy« 

Iheir captain good bir John, 

Sti night to the treacherous merchantmen 
Are stealing swiftly on 

And Imrk' upon the night-wind home, 

A peahug mout there rose, 

Wi^ all Hie din of mortal stnfe, 

WHd shnok* and danging blows 

The summer sun cam* b]ythe]y ^p, 

The buds tl eir matins snug. 

But cold and dead from his top mast head, 

The pirate ctuett un hung 
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THE DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 

A POUTUOUESE CHRONICLE. 

! In the early part of the fifteenth cciitwr/, under 
I the reign of Don Juan the First, the Portugtiese, 
i after having completely subdued the Moors, turned 
all their thoughts to voyages of discovery. There 
! appeared almost sunuUaneuasly Gilianes, who 
doubled the formidable Cape mjador; Cintra, 
who conquered the islands of Arguin; Juan Goji- 
salvo Zarco and Tristan Tessora, two courageous 
explorers of the African seas; Fernandez, the 
first who ventured to navigate the river Senegal; 
Megno, killed while fighting against the negr(>es 
of the Cape Vend Islands; and Gonsalvo Velh>, 
who discovered the Azores. Never had. such a 
! number of celebrated navigators appeared at the 
i same time in any one nation. The better to direct 
i their maritime expedition.s, the Infttnt Don Henry, 
tliird son of the king, had taken up his residence 
at the castle of Ternaubai upon the Cape Sagres, 
thirty-two leagues to the west of Lisbon, from 

I which place he was able to sfee the Portuguese 

II vessels sailing towards the destination which either 
i‘ he himself, or Don Juan his father, had marked 
j: out. 

j! At the close of the month of January, 1421, in 
j a miserable house in the suburbs of Sagres, tliree 
j; women were working in silence by the flickering 
M light of a torch. The eldest, as she rose on hear- 
i; ing the neighbouring church-clock strike, said 
.sadly,— 

“ It is exactly four years ago since Juan Mora- 
' lez, your father, left us at tins very hour to go to 
i sea. ” We have long awaited his return, but his 
prolonged absence extinguishes all oiir hopes. He 
' has doubtless perished, my children,—perished 
amid the waves, or on some distant shore, deprivc'd 
of the consolations of his'family and the rites of 
j the church. If w'e have been unable to attend 
liim in his last moments, let us pray, at least, f«)r 
his eternal salvation,” 

'I'he mother and daughters knelt down together, 
weeping bitterly, and recited the psalm, JJomine 
Dealt, tmdi nunc orutioneni morluorvm hsrael. 

Hardly had they finished the first verse, when 
i the door was hastily thrown open, and a man ad- 
j vanned into the room. In spite of the white mantle, 
the hood of which fell over his forehead, and the 
untrimmed beanl which concealwl the lower part 
of his face, the three women thought they res:og- 
nizedJuan Moralez; but the night-wind, rushing 
; through the door of the dwelling, extinguished the 
tor(.'.h, and thus prevented them from more fully 
ascertaining the identify of the stranger. 

“ It is Juan’s spirit come back to visit us,” ex- 
I claimed the mother, seized with superstitious dread. 

■ “ No, PepitB,” replied the new-comer; “ I ant 

j no spirit, but vonr own husband, whom Provi- 
I denct; h^ save^ from shipwreck and capthity.— 
Light the torch, that I may see and embrace you 
all.” 

After the first effusion of joy, the eldest of the 
girls s.'iid to Juan,— 

“ VVe hod lost all hope of seeing you again, 
dear father.” 

“Ob, yes!” added the second; “wo wept for 
j yon as one lost to us iii this world. We frequently 
i settled ourselves on the sea-shore, as if question- 
I ing the immense ocean what had hecome of yoti, 
I «u.d Supplicating heaven to restore you to our 


prayers; and, when w'e returned in the evening, 
we returned with despair in pur heaffs.” 

I was indeed near being taken from you, my 
children," replied Morales. “ I long believed tliat 
I shonld never be permitted to return to my family 
and my country. I have suffered much, but this 
night repays me for all.” 

“Where have you come from jitst now?” in¬ 
quired Pepita. 

“ From the prisons of Morocco.” 

“ You have been a prisoner, then ?” 

“ But six days ago I was a slave to the unbe¬ 
lieving dogs. Weary of my w retched fate, J re¬ 
solved to obtain my liberty at all hazards. Escap¬ 
ing by a miracle, 1 dared to cross the sea in a niPre 
skiff: the hope of again seeing yon redoubled my 
courage. Besides, 1 knew that you were in unfit 
of my as.sistance, and that, during my absence, you 
could scarcely liave been able to earn enuugii for 
your support; and I longed to make yoti ac¬ 
quainted with a secret of which I alone am the 
possessor, and whicli c.mnot fnU to enrich us. At 
this very moment, miserable and destitute as Lam, 
I have it in my power to do iue.stimable service to 
Portugal. To-morrow I will explain to you my 
meaning; this evening I have need of repose, and 
have not strength to undertake so long a recital.” 

'I'he next day Moralez related to his wife the 
circumstances which had so long detained him 
from her. 

“You know," said he, “that I set sail in the 
spring of 1417, to pilot a merchant vessel which 
was returning to Liiglaiul. Beiiig'ouo day on the 
quay at Bristol, I was accosted by a young Eng- 
lishninn, who abruptly said to me,— 

“‘Your name is Juan Morales, and you are a 
pilot ?’ 

'■ ‘ Yes, sir.' 

“ ‘ I have heard a great deal of your skill and 
cxpericiiee. Will you iiiulertake to pilot a vessel 
which 1 have fi’cightcd (o Cadiz?’ 

“ ‘ I am at your scrviiH'. When do you sot out ?’ 

“ ‘ This very night.' 

‘“To-night! But the sen looks angry, and the 
wind is contrary.’ 

“‘No matter! my affairs require me to leave 
England immediately. If you agree to accompany 
me, I will pay you royally.’ 

“ 'i'hoHgh such g 'eat haste appearetd most sus¬ 
picious to me, the thought of seeing you once 
again, and increasing the sum 1 should bring you, 
dclcrmined me to follow the young man on board 
his vessel, which was lying ivithin a mile of the 
coast. We set sail as soon as the boat which had 
brought us was hoisted up to the side of the vessel, 
'fhe wind was south-south-west, and blew hard at 
intervals. W’e kept at first a direct course, hut 
were soon obliged to lowct our smack-sails, and 
hoist the lug and flying top-sails, and fly before 
ihe wind, wuhout any regard to our destination, 
'fhe storm lasted till the next day, and carried away 
our mizeu-mast. For thirteen days wo Urns Con¬ 
tinued the sport of wind and waves,—lost in the 
solitude of the ocean,—when, at length, on the 
fourteenth day, land nppe.ired in sight,—a beautiful 
and verdant land. Birds of brilliant plumage came 
and perched on our yards, and unknown animals 
came out of the woods to stare at us. It was Para¬ 
dise, Pepita, with all its joys! Masham, oiw cap¬ 
tain, ordered us to land, and descended the first 
iuto the boat, and with him a lady whom I had 
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not before seen, as she had not left her cabin 
daring' the voyage. She was weak and pale; grief 
and fatigue had overcome her. Poor lady! the 
history of her life was like that of many others : 
a youthful love, whose course proverbially never 
runs smooth—a marriage of interest—an elope¬ 
ment—a violation of lier sworn faith. Alas! the 
two guilty ones have craelly expiated their crime. 
They are both dead, Pepita! They escaped the 
tempest but to perish on the desert land, llie 
woman, Anne Dorset, expired first; Masham fol¬ 
lowed a few days afterwards; and both are laid in 
that distant isle. 

“ After having paid them the last duties, we 
again set sail. A dreadful hurricane cast our vessels 
on the coast of Africa; half of our crew Were 
engulfed in the waves; the rest, by clinging to the 
wreck, were enabled to rcacli the shore, where the 
Moors awaited us. I am the only survivor of all 
that had to endure the sorrows of captivity; God 
seems to have preserved me, lest that island, to 
which I only know the route, should remain unin¬ 
habited. He has chosen me to show it to my 
fellow-countrymen,—to enlarge, by a new conquest, 
the Portuguese possessions,—to increase the riches 
of my country,—and to ensure to myself, together 
with a brilliant position, an imperishable re¬ 
nown.” 

Juan Moralez pronounced these last words with 
such enthusiasm, that his wife caught the infec¬ 
tion, and already saw him in command of a vessel, 
and discovering, like Marco Paulo, a new island 
of Cipango. 

“ I approve of your projects," said she, “ though 
they will be the means of again separating us; 
they are those of a good patriot and a man of 
honour. But arc you quite sure of the exact posi¬ 
tion of this unknown island ?” 

“Am I sure?” replied Moralez, drawing a roll 
; of parchmenf from his portfolio. “ Look, here is 
; the plan I have drawn of it. This point is Cape 
; Sagres, where we arc at this moment; to the south 
i are the coasts of the states of Barbary ; by fol- 
, lowing them you w ill arrive at the mouth of a little 
i river-called Mulaya; I know it but too well, for 
it was there those cursed Mussulmen attfickcd our 
wrecked vessel. Well! almost opposite, to the west, 
observe the circle I have drawn ; it is my island,— 
the island which we have discovered. Suppose, 
now, that we have set out from Sagres, by steering 
j to the south-west we shall come directly to my 
i dominion.” 

j “But first," replied Pepita, “you must solicit 
; an audience of the King, or rather of the Infant, 
j who chiefly superintends the maritime affairs." 

I “ I have thought of that, and I will spend this 
! day in drawing up a petition. Quick, give me my 
I desk; I feel quite inspired.” 
j Moralez spent more than a week in composing 
and copying a detailed memorial. Then he pre¬ 
sented himself at the gates of the Castle of Ter- 
naubal, and demanded an audience of the Prince. 

“ Impossible, my good man," answered the offi¬ 
cer of the guard. “ Tormented by the hurnber of 
solicitors, Don Henry has determined to refuse 
them all." 

“ May you not, at least, present him with a 
petition?” 

“ No; he has solemnly declared he will receive 
none. He has been confined to bed for some time. 
His physicians attribute bis illness either to his 


labours or his hai'd study; and the strictest repose 
has been oidered him.” 

“ To whom, theii, am I to apply?" 

“ To*hi8 Mqjesty, Don Juan, at his royal palace 
at Lisbon." 

Moralez returned sorrowfully home, and com¬ 
municated his disappointment to his wife. 

“ I would go at once to Lisbon," said he, “ but 
it is a long way, and we have no monev. I will 
wait, and go every day to inquire after the health 
of the Pnnee. Every moment that I am not 
engaged as a pilot, I will stand sentinel at the 
gates of the palace." 

Faithful to this plan of conduct, Moralez for 
two months passed the greater part of the day in 
piloting vessels which were either coasting or 
entering the harbour. Every evening he went to 
inquire After the Infant, who was now recovering 
his exhausted strength. The guards and domestics 
of Ternaubal were become familiar with the inde- 
fat^ble petitioner. Without acquaintmg them 
with his object, he spoke eagerly of the discovery 
of a land, whose magnificent forests he so enthusi¬ 
astically described that they named him—“ The 
Man of the Woods. (Ei Nuemo de Madera.)” 

Moralez was almost beginning to despair, when, 
one morning on awaking, he heard his daughlcr 
say to some one at the door— 

“Yes, Senor, it is here he lives; hut he does 
not bear the title you have given him. His name 
is not Don Juan Moralez, but simply Juan Mora¬ 
lez, coasting-pilot by trade.” 

“ Whatever his condition may be, Senora,” re¬ 
lied the stranger, “ he is a man of merit, honoured 
y the esteem of the Prince in whose name I 
present myself here.” 

“Welcome, Senor,” cried the pilot, running to 
him half-dressed. “ May God protect Don Henry, 
for having at length thoflght of his faithfiil servant! 
Pepita," cried he to his wife, “ open a bottle of old 

f )ort, and bring a feed of oats for the gentleman's 
lorse. Well,” added he, addressing tlie stranger, 
“ the Prince is then restored to health, and is dis¬ 
posed to hear me ?” 

“ Unfortunately, not just yet; before granting 
you an audience, he wishes to obtain some infor¬ 
mation as to what you require, and he has deputed 
me to learn the object of your petition.” 

“ Nothing can be more easy, Senor; I will give 
it to you, if you will be kind enough to be the 
bearer of it” 

“ Such was the object of my visit, Senor. tJive 
me your memorial, and it shall be laid this very 
day before Don Henry.” 

“ Can it be possible ?” cried the pilot. 

“Nothing more certain; and, m three days, I 
myself will oring you the answer.” 

; "In three days! Do you hear that, Pepita? 
In three days the Prince wiU know my project,— 
he will grant me a vessel for its accomplishment. 
I shall go out with the title of captain, take pos¬ 
session of the island in the name of His Majesty 
Don Juan the First, and on my return I shall be 
loaded with honours and riches. Ah! Senor, you 
are my good genius." 

" You owe me no thanks;” replied the stranger, 
quietly, “ I am only obeying the orders of my 
master. Where is your petition 
“Here it is." 

Have yon careftttty read it'oVer ?’’ • 

" I know it by heart." > 
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'* Have you nothing to add to it ?” 

“ I think not; however, we can look over it 
together, Senor.” 

« TJiat would be quite unnecessary. The Prince 
has charged me to receive from your own mouth 
some short statement; but he alone has a right 
to penetrate your secret, and to hear its details. 
He alone has a right to break the seal of your 
petition. Adieu, Senor Morales, you shall see me 
again in three days.” 

The Cavalier rode rapidly away, leaving Morales 
intoxicated with a joy which was shared oy all his 
family. But, to their great surprise, the messen¬ 
ger of Don Henry did not appear on the third day. 

“'i’he prince has not had time to examine my 
scrawl,” said Juan Moralez. “No matter, I am 
accustomed to have patience.” 

A week passed, and no messenger appeared. 

“You must go look for him at Ternaubal,” said 
Pepita. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Moralez; “but I was 
so excited when he was here, that 1 forgot to ask 
hi.s name.” 

“ That forgetfulness is easily repaired; he must 
be well known; nil you have to do is to describe 
liim, and relate what has pa.ssed.” 

Moralez hiistencd to Ternaubal. On approaching, 
he heard the sound of bells, and tlie report ol’ 
aniuebnsades, and learned that Juan the First and 
hi.s royal consort the Duchc.ss of Lancaster, were 
come from Lisbon to visit the Infant Don Henry, 
and were advancing to the castle, attended by a 
numerous suite, and an escort of archers. The 
pilot made his way through the crowd of people 
which were hastily ranging themselves bn eacli 
side of the road through which the royal retinue 
were to pass, and looked about in eager search of 
his visitor, whom he soon perceived near the king, 
monnted on a magnificent palfrey. 

“ iVJiat i.s the name of that cavalier,” said he to 
one of his neighbours, “with the cap and red 
plume, who is decorated witli tlie order of Christ?” 

“ He is anew arrival at Court; his name is Nunez 
d’Alvadro; he was a lieutenant onboard the vessel 
in the expediUon to Ceuta, and appears to be in 
great favour for the last few days, without any one 
being able to tell why.” 

Moralez had not time to inquire more; the retinue 
having pa.ssed on, tlie order in wliich the two rows 
of spectators stood was broken, and the crowd 
ru.shed into the court of the castle. Carried along 
by the torrent, the pilot made his way through the 
giiards, upproacheu Niuiez d'Alvadro, who was 
alighting tVom his horse, and seizing him by the 
arm, exclaimed— 

“ What about my petition, Senor?” 

Nunez turned hastily round, and his face was 
covered with a deadly paleness, which the pilot 
attributed to anger. 

“Pardon me,” said he, “for thus importuning 
you, but you promised to come to me at the end 
of three days, and 1 have been expecting you in 
vain." 

“ Nevertheless, I have not forgotten you,” re¬ 
plied Nnnez, recovering from his consternation; 

“ the Prince knows all about you, and I hope you 
will be able to speak to him before the day is over." 

“ How am I to accomplish that ? The people, as 
usual, will be admitted into the royal apartments 
dnnng the rraast; shall I await that opportunity, 
or shall I/ollow you on the instant?” 


"Come with me now,” said Nunez, as if he had 
suddenly formed his resolution. 

After having ascended some steps of the grand 
stair-case, they both passed through along corridor, 
and entered an apartment of which Nunez had the 
key. 

“ This is the room I occupy at Ternaubal. Stay 
here until I call you; you will find some carious 
manuscripts in my liWry, which will while away 
the time.” 

“I am so grateful to you, Senor, for having 
deigned to use your influence for me.” 

“ I have less than you think; but, ns some ser¬ 
vices have procured me the csteciil of the Prince, 
it is my duty to avail myself of ray position, 
to encourage projects useful to the state. I must 
leave you, Senor Moralez; I shall not forget you. 
You have had a long walk; you must be hungry; 
would you like .some refreshment?” 

“ I willingly accept your ofter, tlumgli it. is stupid 
enough to dine alone. In drinking to the health 
of Don Henry, I shall find the hours which will 
elap.se before my interview with him less tedious.” 

Nunez d’Alvadro went out, and repaired to the 
stables of the castle, where he found his servant 
cleaning his liorsc. 'J’his servant was an African 
Moor, who had fallen to him as his share of the 
booty after the siege of Ceuta. 

“ Ben Ilamcd,” said he to him, “ you shall have 
your liberty and two hundred piastres, if you will 
obey my orders.” 

The Moor uttered a cry of joy. 

“ There is a man in my apartment,” continued 
Nunez, “ whose death i.s necessary to me.” 

“ M.aster, give me your sword.” 

“ No, his cries would he heard, and his body 
would bear marks of violence; his death must be 
attributed either to ac<;idcnt or suicide. You must 
rid me of him secretly, and w'ithout any noise. 
Listen to me ; get him something to cat from the 
maitre d'holel, and !i flagon of wine. Before you 
go into the room, pour the contents of this vial 
into the wine; it is a powerful narcotic w'hich he 
cannot resist. At the cud of an holir, during 
which time you must let yourself be seen as much 
as possible, in order to avoid suspicion, you can 
then return to the man, w ho by that time will be 
in a deep sleep, and you can throw him out of the 
window into tJie moat of the castle.” 

“And you will swear to me, Senor, that I shall 
have my liberty ?” 

“ I swear it on tlie cross of my order. To-mor¬ 
row, at the break of day, the vessel of which I have 
obtained the command will set sail for an island 
off the const of Africa. In passing, I w ill stop at 
Tunis, and wUi leave yon there. With the sum 
you will liiivc, it will be easy for you to return to 
your country.” 

“ Master,” said Ben Hamed, “you have alway.s 
treated me honourably. You will restore me to 
my country, and all that you ask of me in return 
is to kill a Christian 1 1 promise you that before 

midnight it shall be done.’^ 

“ You may rely on my faith, as I rely on yours,” 
Nunez d’Alvadro hastened to the sea-shore, 
jumped into a boat, went on board the vessel, and 
gave the sailors orders, to be in readiness at a 
moment’s warning. On his return to Ternaubal, a 
page brought him a letter from Don Henry, • 

“ It is my commission 1” exclaimed Nunez, joy¬ 
fully. “Now the success of my plot is certain. 
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Fo)‘tnn6 was near playing me a slippery trick, but 
I have retrieved all; and now it is I w'ho will reap 
all the glory, which a miserable wretch W'ould have 
dsurped” 

He returned on board-to reiterate his instruc¬ 
tions ; then hastened to the banquet-hall, where 
the royal fomily were already seated. Around the 
table were a number of the inhabitants of Sagres 
and the neighbouring towns, who bad been admit¬ 
ted to behold their Sovereigns, according to the 
custom observed in public banquets. The crowd 
becoming thinner a little before the dessert, Juan 
the First beckoned Nunez to approach, and con¬ 
gratulated him upon the discovery reserved to his 
courage. “My intention," added he, “is to he 
present at the departure of your vessel, and as, in 
order to do so, we must be iip before day, w c will 
now' retire to our apartments." 

“ They are situated," said the Prince, “ in the 
opposite wing. Permit me, my father, to show 
you the way.” 

All the guests rose, and descended the garden 
stair-case. Don Henry, who was first, suddenly 
stopped on perceivings man asleep on the landing- 
place; and Nunez d’Alvadro was struck with aston¬ 
ishment and terror on recognising Juan Morales. 
He was quietly lying at full length, like a drunkard 
overcome by ahuudant libations. He breathed 
heavily, but his fiushed face expressed no emotion 
of any kind. 

“ Who is this man?” demanded the king. 

“ Undoubtedly some miserable drunkard,” said 
Nunez. “ Shall I Imve him carried out of the 
Castle?” 

“ No, Seiior,” said the Prince. “ Let him be 
awakened, and I will question him.” 

■ Several now approached Juan Moralez, and 
shook him ntughly by the shoulder many times, 
without being able to aw aken him. 

“ Prince,” said the physitdan, who always accom¬ 
panied the king, “ this man is not drunk,—he has 
only taken a strong dose of opium; but I have the 
means of rousing him from his lethargy.” 

“ Set about it immediately,” replied Don Henry. 

'llie physician retired to prepare an antidote, 
the receipt of which he had obtained from the 
Arabs; and which simply consisted of a strong 
infusion of the grains of colfce. 

In the meanwhile one of the attendants said 
to the Prince, “ Prince, I know that man ; his nsime 
is Juan Moralez. He is a coasting pilot, and sur- 
named the ‘ Man of Madeira.' During your illness 
he has continually presented himself at the gates 
of the castle, alleging that he had an important 
petition to lay befttre you; and that he knew the 
way to an unknown island, where lie had landed 
with an Knglishman named Masham.” 

“What does this mean?” demanded the Prince, 
turning to Nunez d’Alvadro. 

“Ido not know, ray prince," stammered he; 
“ perhaps this man was one of our crew.” 

During this conversation, the doctor had re¬ 
turned and given a draught to Juan Moralez, who 
was not long, before he opened his eyes. The 
Prince began to question him, and the pilot faitb- 
fiilly related all that had passed. 

“Whilst?waiting for Don Henry,” said he, in 
conclusion, “a Moorish servant brought me some 
wine and refreshments, and then left me alone. 
The heat of the weather making me very thirsty, 
1 completely emptied the flagon which the Moor 


had served up. In a few moments I felt the blood 
mounting to my temples ; my face was covered 
with a profuse perspiration, and my sight became 
dim. Stunned and almost senseless, feeling the 
absolute necessity of movement and air, I opened 
the door and rushed into the passage; but my gid¬ 
diness increased, my head swam round, and I fell 
senseless in the place you found me." 

“ So,” said the Prince, “ Nunez pretended to be 
my messenger.” 

“Yes,” my Prince, “and I have given him ilie 
petition and charts, of which I have dujdicates.” 

“ Show me these documents. I seej Senor Mora¬ 
lez, that you have been the victim of a most odious 
betrayal of confidence; but ample amends shall be 
made you. You can sleep this night at the castle. 

1 will send two of my guards to prevent your 
family from being uneasy, and to-morrow wc will 
inquire into the affair.* But where is Nunez 
d’Alvadro ?” 

Seeing his plot discovered, Nunez bad taken 
advantage of me confusion caused by this incident 
to escape. Don Henry ordered that search should 
be made for the fugitive. The sentinel at the gates 
reported, that Nunez had left the castle on horse¬ 
back, with his slave Ben Hamed. 

“ Menterez!" said the Prince to the Captain of | 
the Guards, “go in pursuit of them, and, ;if the ! 
darkness hides them from you, at least take mea¬ 
sures to find them before morning. To you, doctor, 

I confide Juan Momlez, and enjoin you to consider 
his life 08 precious as my own.” 

At these words the Prince went away, leaving 
the pilot as if in a dream. He had but a confused 

f ierception of the fact that had been revealed to 
lim. His character was so opposite to anything 
like treachery, that he could not conceive any one 
capable of siich a tissue of deceit. His situation 
presented mysteries above his comprehension. A 
shipwreck had opened to him the means of making 
his fortune. His triumph w'as die result of nia- 
mifin res, the object of which was his ruin ; and it ; 
was his enemy himself who had been the means 
of his introduction to the Prince. The course of 
these events seemed to him to be directed by an 
invisible hand, and he knelt in grateful ackiiow- i 
ledgment of the Providential guidance of the Al- | 
mighty. The same evening, he was presented by 
the Prince with one hundred ducats and a mngni- | 
ficent robe. The next day, Don Henry gave him 
a patent of nobility, and the brevet of a Captain of 
a vessel. 

“la Noble! I a Captain!’’ cried Juan. “ Pepita 
will not believe it; nevertheless it is a fact, attested 
by the signature of Juan the First,—stamped with 
the royal seal. My Prince! I hope one day to die 
in yoUr service.” 

A truce to compliments, Senor,” said the Prince. 

“ Whilst you were taking ’ repose, I examined 
and made enquiries about every thing that con¬ 
cerned you. Nunez d’Alvadri), abusing the powers 
that I delegated to him, set sail last night. We 
must not let this traitor have the jglory of the dis¬ 
covery. Set out at once | Two vessels are anchored 
in the harbour of Sagres; one is to be commanded 
by Don Juan Gonsiuvo Zarco, the other by you. 

1 have given you, ad coadjutor, this brave gentle¬ 
man, because, two years ago, he discovered, the 
island of Fua-to Santo, whipb, as for as we have 
been able to ascertain, U in tiie neighbourhood of 
that which we z^llcaB Madeira. Go, bid farewell 
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to your family, and be ready to gO on hoard in 
three bO|Urs. Go! I have ordered a horse to be at 
your disposaK” 

'ITiree hours after, the wife and children of Mo¬ 
rale* were gaaiiig earnestly after the vessel which 
was bearingJiim to an unknown country. 

The two ships arrived at Puerto Santo, where 
they found some Portuguese whom Juan Gonsalvo 
Zarco had left there in his preceding voyage. Mo¬ 
rales consulted his charts, and saw that the island 
of Madeira ought to be to the south-west; no land 
appeared in that direction^ but they perceived thick 
clouds rising out of the sea. 

“ Madeira is there," said the old Pilot to Juan 
Gonsalvo, “ Those clonds are only the exhalations 
of its immense woods.” 

The two adventurers courageously set sail, and 
overcoming the fears of the sailors, they landed at 
Madeira, of w'hicli they took possession on the 
eighth of July, 1421, in the name of King Juan the 
First, and of the Prince Don Henry, Knight and 
Grand-master of the Order of Ohrist, They dis¬ 
embarked on a slip of laud, and their first act was to 
visit the tomb of Masham and Anne Dorset. 

Five days after the arrival of the Portuguese, 
the weather, which liad been favourable during 
their Voyage, suddenly changed. The sea became 
mountains high, and beat furiously on the rocks of 
the coast, and thunder clouds covered the heavens 
like a thick veil. 

■'Our vessels are in a safe bay," said Morales, 
“but woe to any ship at sea in this dreadful 
weather! We have landed liere the first; the ves.sel 
of Nunez d’Alvadro must be still on the way, and, 
in spite of his villainy, I cannot help pitying him 
and praying for him." 

At this moment, the watchers stationed on the 
top-masts gave notice that there ivas a vessel in 
sight. The two commanders left the cabin for the 
deck, and distinguished, at a little distance, a vessel 
beaten about by the hurricane. 

“That must* lie the vessel of Nunez," cried 
Zarco. 

“ Let us try to help him,” said Morales. 

“It would be impossible,” replied Zarco, “wc 
could not put out our boats without exposing the 
lives of our men. Besides, the ship is alreatly on 
the rocks, 'and the crew are clinging to the masts 
and broken pieces of the wreck.” 

“ Perhaps we might be able to save some of 
them," said Moralez. “To the boats! my men. 
Bring rope.s, boards, and empty casks!" Then, 
throwing himself into the boat w ith several sailors, 
he steered to the place where the struggling crew, 
end pieces of the vessel, were driven by the w'aves. 
But his efforts were unavailing; the s,^ engulfed 
all, and the only corpse which he KUCTeeded in 
extricating from the waves, w as that of Nunez 
d'AlvadBo, 


“ KaowCst thou not this of old, siuce man whs 
placed upon earth, that the irininphiiig of the 
wicked is short.” /o6 xx. 4, S. 
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SCENES PROM THE LIFE OP A PBIVAtE PHPIJ.. 

CIUP. VI. 

The moment Dr. Mildman arrived at homo the next 
day, Lawless watched him into his stiidj^ and, as soon as 
he was safely lodged therein, proceeded, by the aid of 
Buadry nails and loops previously placed there for the 
purpose, to hang his macintosh right across the passt^, 
so that no one could leave the study without rohnihg 
against it. lie then ambushed himself near the open 
door of the pupil’s room, where, unseen himself, he could 
observe the cflect of his arrangements, (lolcmanand J, 
also taking a lively interest in the event, enseoheed 
ourselves in a favourable position for seeing and hearing. 
After w’aiting till our small slock of p.vticnee w'as nearly 
exhausted, wc were rewarded l>y heiiring the study-deor 
slowly opened, followed by the tread of a well-known 
footstep ill the passage. The no.\t sound that reached 
our ears wa.s n quick shuflliiig of feet upon the oil-elolb, 
as if the person advancing had “ shyed” at some unex¬ 
pected olijeet; then came the muttered exclamation, 
••'Bless my heart, what’s this!” And immedialoly at- 
terwards, J)r. Mildnian’s Aice, wearing an o.vpression of 
the most tliorough porple.vity and liewildorment, ap¬ 
peared cautiously peeping from beliiiid the macintosh. 
Having appareiitly satisfied himself tlmt, uo enemy 
being concealed there, ho liad nothing further to fear, 
but that the ivholc plot was ccnteFvd it were in the 
mysterious garment liefore him, he sot himself seriously 
to work to extiminc it. First lie ]m!lcd out his eye¬ 
glass, aud stepping back a pace or two, took a general 
survey of the whole; ho then approached it again, and 
taking Jiold of it in difl'erent places with his hand, 6*- 
aiuiucd it in detail so closely that itsecinctl as If he 
were trying to count the number of threads. Being 
apparently unwilling in so dillieiilt an iuvo.stigatiou to 
trust to the evidence of any one sense, ho replaced his 
eye-glass in his waistcoat-pocket, aud licgan rubbing a 
portion of the skirt between his bands; tlie sense of 
touch failing, however, to throw any now light upon tlie 
sulyoet, as a sort of forlorn liopc he applied his nose to 
it. The result of this was an iudescriliable exclamatlou, 
expressive of intense disgust, followed immediately by 
a violent sneeze ; then came a long pause, as though ho 
wore considering of what possible use such a garment 
could be. At length a ray of light seemed to break in 
upon the darkness, and oiiceuioie laying ha^ds on the 
macintosh, he proceeded, after imliooking it from tho 
nails on which it hung, slowly and delibemtely to pat 
iton, M’ith the back part foremost, somewhat after the 
fashion of a cliild's pinafore. Jluving at length aecoin- 
plished this diflieult operation, ho walked, or rather 
sh uffled, (for his petticoats i nterfered greatly with the free 
use of his limbs,) up and liown tlie hall, with a grave, 
not to say solemn expression of countenance, Ap{)car- 
ing perfectly satisfied after one or two turns that ho had 
at last solved the enigma, he divested himself of the 
perplexing garment, hung it on n peg appropriated to 
great-eoatft, and approached the door of tho pupil’s 
room. 

By tlie time lie entered. Lawless was scaled at his desk 
studying Herodotus, while Coleman and 1 were deeply 
immersed in our respeetivo Euelids. 

After- shaking hands witli Oaklands, and addressing 
some good-natured roniarks to eacli of us in turn, he 
went up to Lawless, and, laying his baud kindly on his, 
shonlder, said, with a half smile-~“I am afraid 1 liave 
made rather an absurd mistake about that strange ^r- 
ment of yours, Lawless; I suppose it is some now kind 
of great eoat, is it notr “ Yes, sir, it is a sort of water¬ 
proof etoth, made with Indian rubber.” “Indian rub- 
Mr is it I Well, I fancied so; it has not tho nicest smell 
in the world. I certainly thought it was.a »m<^-frock, 
though, when I you go out ia it. Is not it rather 
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»wk«*]<d to iralk Ini 1 found it bo \rken I tried it 
on jnst now, and bnttoidng behind does not seem to me 
at all a good plan.” “ No, sir, but it is meant to button 
in front ; perhaps jrou put it on the btek part fore¬ 
most.” “ Hem !” said Hr. Mildman, trying to look as if 
he thought such a thing impossible, and l^ing—" it is 
a very singular article of dress altogether, but I am glad 
it was not a smock-frock you went out in. I hope, 
(continued he, turning to Oaklands, with an evident 
Irish to change,the conversation) 1 hope they took good 
care of you when you arrived last night?” 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance ! Lawless 
became suddenly immersed in Herodotus again. “Oh! 
the greatest,”was the reply; “I had so much attention 
paid me, that I was almost upset by it, 1 was not quite 
overcome, though,” he continued, with a sly glance 
towards Lawless, “ and Mrs. Mildman gave us some 
very nice tea, which qmte revived me.” “Well, I'm 
glad they managed to make you comfortable among 
them,” observed Dr. Mildman, tuiiiing over his papers 
and books, preparatoi'y to beginning the morning’s 
study. "Hadn’t yon better ask him when he expects 
the sofo will be down?” suggested Coleman to Oaklands 
in a whisper. “No, you jackanapes,” was the reply, 
“anid don’t you make me laugh when that old gentle¬ 
man is in the room, for there’s nothing more ihtiguing 
than the attempt to smother a laugh.” Coleman’s only 
answer to this, if answer it coiud I>e called, was a 
nimace, which had the desired effect of throwing Oak- 
lands into a fit of laughter, which he found it very hard 
labour indeed to stifle ; nor had his countenance quite 
recovered from the effects of his exertions, when he was 
summoned to the Hector’s table to undergo an examina¬ 
tion similar to that which had appeared so formidable 
to me a few days before; andlhus terminated the nota¬ 
ble adventure of the carter's frock, though I observed 
that after a week or two had elapsed, the macintosh was 
handed over to Thomas, and Smithson w'as called upon 
to tax his inventive powers to famish Lawless tvith a 
less qnestiohably shaped garment of the same material. 

A few days after this, as I was walking with Coleman, 
ho suddenly exclaimed, "Well, of all the antediluvian 
aShirs I ever beheld, the old fellow now coming towards 
ns is the queerest; he looks like a fossil edition of Me¬ 
thuselah, dug up, and modernized some hundred years 
Bgo at the very least. Holloa ! he’s going mad I believe ; I 
hope he does not bite.” The subject of these somewhat 
uncomplimentary remarks, was a little old gentleman in 
n broad-bidmmed white hat, turned up with green, and 
a black cloth spenser, (an article much like a boy’s 
jacket exaggerated,) from'.beneath which protnided the 
very broad tails of a blue' coat, with rather more than 
their proper complement of bright brass buttons, while 
drab gaiters and shorts complete the costume. 

The moment, however, I beheld the countenance of 
the individual in question; ! recognised the never-to-bc- 
miataken mole at the tip of the nose of my late coach 
companion to London. The recognition seemed mutual, 
for no sooner did he perceive me than he stopped short, 
and pointed straight at me with a stout silver-mounted 
bamboo which be held in his hand, ntterihg a sonorous 
" Umph I ” as he did so, to which somewhat unusual 
taode of salutation may be attributed Coleman’s doubts 
as to his sanity. “ Who’d ever have thought of meeting 
TWi at Helmstone, I should like to know?” exoiaimed 
ne in a tone of astonishment. “ I was going to say the. 
asme thing to you. Sir,” replied 1: " I came down here 
the T«y day on which we travelled together." “ Umph I 
I came the next: well, and what are you doing now you 
are here ? Schoedmaster lives here, 1 suppose—^tor, yon 
call him, thongh, don’t you?” I infohned him of 
my Tutoi^B name and residence, when he continued, 
" Umph ! I know him; very good man, too good to be 
plagued by a set of tirMome boys—m«t, though, you 
call yourselves, don't you ? Umph I Is he a man, ? ” 
he enquired, pointing to Coleman. “ I’ve been a nian 
Uiese seventeen years, Sir,” r^lied|Poleman. « Umph, 


a man seventeen years ago I a baby, more likely; .fvhat 
does he mean ? what does be mean ? ” I explained that 
he probity intended a pun upon his name, which was 
Colewum. "A pun^ umph? he makes puns, does he? 
funny boy, funny bCy, 1 dare say. How does, the Hoc- 
tor like that, though ? Make puns to him, he’d mnish 
you, umph ? Stupid things puns—made one myself then, 
though—-just like me. Well, give the Doctor my compli- 
ments,—Mr. Frampton’s—1 live at No. 10, Castle-street, 
—he knows me, and ask him to let you come and dine 
with me next week: bring; unny boy too, if he likes to 
come,” and away he posted, mutt^ng “ Umph! plaguing 
myself about a pack of boys, when 1 might be quiet— 
just like me 1” We did not fail to deliver Mr. Framp- 
ton’s message to Dr. Mildman on our return home, 
who willingly gave us the required permission, saying 
that he knew but little of the old gentleman poraoually, 
though he had resided for several years at Helmstone, 
but mat he was universally respected, in spite of his cc 
oentricities, and was reported to have spent great part 
of his life abroad. The next time I met my new friend , 
he repeated his invitation to Coleman and myself, and, 
on the day ^pointed, gave us an excellent dinner, with 
quite as much wine as we knew what to do with; 
amused and interested us with sundry well-told anec¬ 
dotes of adventures he hod met with during his resi¬ 
dence in foreign lands, and dismissed us at nine o’clock 
with a tip of a guinea each, and an injunction to come 
and see him again whenever we pleased. 

For many succeeding weeks nothing of any particular 
moment occurred to interrupt the even tenour of tlie 
new course of life I had entered upon. The liking 
which Oaklands seemed to have taken to me at first 
sight soon ripened into a warm friendship, which con¬ 
tinued daily to increase on my part, as the many noble 
and loveable qualities of his disposition appeared, one 
by one, from behind the veil of indolence which, till 
one knew him well, effectually concealed them. Cole¬ 
man, though too volatile to make a real friend of, was a 
very agreeable companion, and (if it were ever iwssiblc 
to got him to bo serious for a minute) showed that, be 
neath the frivolity of his manner, lay a basis of clear 
good sense and right feeling, which only required calling 
forth to render him a much higher clioracter thou he 
appeared at present. For the rest, 1 was alfcmately 
bullied and patronised by Lawless, (though he never 
ventured on the former lino of conduct when Oaklands 
W'as present,) while Cumberland, although outwardly 
professing great regard for me, never let slip an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing me an ill-uaitured turn, when ho could 
contrive to do so without committing himself openly. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Mullins only 
served to place beyond a doubt the fact of his being a 
most unmitigated, and not over amiable, fool. The word 
is a strong one, but I mncB fear that, if I were to use a 
milder, it would be at the expense of ti-uth. 

For my Tutor I soon began to conceive the warmest 
feelings of regard and esteem; in fact, it was impossible 
to know him welt, and not to lore him. Simple as a 
child in every thing relating to worldly matters, be 
united Uie deepest learning to the most elevated piety, 
while the thoroughly practical character of his religion, 
carried, as it was, into ail the minor detidls of every-day 
life, taipartcd a gentleness and benignity to his man¬ 
ner which seemed to elevate Mm abora the level 
of ordinary mortaia If he had a fisuH (I suppose, 
merely fbr the sake of proving hija mortal, 1 must- 
allow him one) it was a want of moijd coura^j which 
made it so dh^rOeable to him iq 8^ fisult with any 
one, that he would now and thehAnow evils to exist, 
which a little more firmness and'decirion might have 
prevented; but, had it not been for ^Is, he would hare 
been quite perfect, and perfedtion is a thing not to be 
met wil^ in this life. 

Oumberland, after the evmMul evenii^ on which he 
acted aa peace-maker between Lawless and OaMands; 
had persevered steai^ la Ms imdeavonr to 
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hUnsoNmththe latter; and, by t^ing advantage of hk 
weak .point, his indolence and dislUce of trouble, had, 
at lei^th, succeeded in making Oakknda believe him 
essential to his comfort. Thus, though there was not the 
smiUlest sympathy between them, a sort of alliance was 
estsd>lished, which gave Cumberland exactly the oppor¬ 
tunities be paired for putting into execution certain 
schemes which he had formed. Of what tliese schemes 
consisted, and how &r they succeeded, will immedi¬ 
ately appear. 

The winter months, after favouring ns with rather 
more than our due allowance of frost and snow, had at 
length passed away, and March, haring come in like a 
lion, appeared determined, after the fashion of Bottom 
the weaver, “ to roar that it would do any man’s heart 
good to hear him,” and to kick up a thorough dust ere he 
would oondesoend to go out like a lamb, albeit, in the 
latter state he might have made a shilling per pound of 
himself at any market, had he felt suicidally inclined. 

“This will never do,” said Oaklands to mo, as, for 
the third time, we were obliged to turn round, and 
cover our eyes, to prevent being blinded by the cloud 
of dust which a strong east wind was driving directly in 
our faces; “there is nothing in the world tires one like 
walking against a higli wind. A quarter to three,” 
added he, taking out his watch. “I have an appoint¬ 
ment at three o’clock. Will you walk with me? I 
must turn up bci-c.” I assented; and, turning a comer, 
we proceeded up a narrow street, where the houses, in a 
great measure, protected us from the wind. After walk¬ 
ing some little distance in silence, Oaklands agaui 
addressed me—“ Frank, did you ever play at billiard.s ? ” 
1 replied in the negative. *' It’s a game I've rather a 
liking for,” continued he; “wc have a table at Hoatli- 
field, aud my father and I often played when the 
weather was too bad to get out: I used to beat the old gen¬ 
tleman easily though at last, till I found out one day he 
did not half like it, so then I was obliged to make skock- 
iiig mistakes, every’ now and then, to give him a chance 
of winning; anybody else would have found mo out in 
a minute, for I am the worst hand in the w’orld at play¬ 
ing the hypocrite' but my father is the most unsuspici¬ 
ous creature l)reathing. Oh ! he is such a dear old man. 
You must come and stay with us, Frank, and learn to 
know him and love him—lio’d delight in you—you are 
just tjie sortof fellow ho likes.” “ There's nothing I should 
like better,” answered I, “ if I can get leave from head 
quarters; but why did you want to know if I played at 
billiards?” “Oh ! why, I have been playing a good 
deal, lately, with Cumberland, who seems very fond of 
the game, and I’m going to meet him at the rooms in 

P-Street to-day; so I thought, if you knew anything 

of the game, you might like to come with mo.” “ Cumber¬ 
land is a first-rate player, isn't he?” asked I. " No, I do 
npt think so; we play very evenly, I should sjiy; but 
we are to have a regular match torday, to decide which 
is the best player.” “-Do you play for money ’! ” “ Jnst 
a trifle to ^ve an interest to the game, nothing more,” 
replied Oaklands; “our match to-day is for a five-pound 
note.” I must confess that 1 could not help feeling 
extremely uneasy at the information Oaklands had just 
givwi me. The recollection of what Coleman Itad said 
concerning some gaming afiair in which Cumberland 
supposed to iiave behaved dishonourably, crupabin^ 
with a sort of> general notion, which seemed to prevail, 
that he was net exactly a safe person to have much to do 
with, might in some degree account for ibis; still I 
always felt a kind of instinctive dislike and mistrust 
of C^mberlwd, which led me to avoid him as much as 
possible on my own account. In the present instance, 
when the dapger seemed to threaten my friend, this 
feeling assumed a vague character of few; "and yet,” 
veason^ I adth myself, “■ what is there to dread? 
Oaklands has plenty of money at . his command; 
besides, he says they play pretty evenly, so that ho: 
taust vrtn nearfy as often as ■Cumberiand; then, he 
is older than I a», w>4i 'Of course, must be' better 


able to judge what is right or wrong for him to do." 
However, romombering we old adage that “lookers 
on see most of the game..” I determined, for once, to 
accompany him; Ttherefore told him that, though I 
could not play mysell^ it would be an amusonpent to me 
to watch them, so that, if he had no objection, I. wonld 
go with him, to which proposition hewiUlnglya^ed, As 

we turned into F-Street, we were joined by Cumbe^ 

land, who, as 1 Ihncied, did not seem he8t^ea8eaat.see{]ig 
me, nor did the scowl which passed across his brow, on 
bearing I was to accompany them, tend to lessen this 
impression. He did not, however, attempt to make 
any opposition to the plan, merely remarking that, as I 
did not play myself, he thought I should find it raihhr 
dull. After proceeding about half way down the street, 
Cumberland stopped in front of a small cigar-shop, sod, 
turning towards a private door, on which was a brass 
plate with the word “Billiards” engraved on it, 
knocked, and was admitted. Leading the way up.a 
dark, narrow staircase, he opened a green baize door at 
the top, and ushered us into a tolerably largo room, 
lighted by a sky-light, immediately under which stood 
the billiard-table. On one side was placed a rack, eon- 
taining a formidable arrangement of cues, maoes, Ac., 
while at the farther end two small dials, with a brass 
hand in the centre for the puroose of marking the scores 
of the difierent players, were fixed against the wall. As 
we entered, two persons who were apparently perform¬ 
ing certain intricate manoeuvres with the bails by way 
of practice, immediately left off playing, and came 
towards us. One of these, a little man, trith small 
keen grey eyes, and a quick restless manner, which in¬ 
voluntarily reminded one of a hungry rat, rejoiced in 
the name of “ Slipsey,” and proved to be the billiard- 
marker ; his companion was a tall stout person, with a 
very red face, rather handsome features, largo white 
teeth, and a profusion of bushy whiskers, moustaches, 
and imperial of a dark brown colour. His dress con¬ 
sisted of a blue military frock coat, which he wore open, 
to display a crimson plush waistcoat, and thick gold 
watch-citain, while his costume was completed by a pair 
of black and white plaid trowsers, made in the extreme 
of the fashion, with a broad stripe down the outside of 
the leg. This personage swaggered up to Cumberland, 
and, with a manner composed of impertinent &mt- 
liarity and awkwardness, addressed him as follows;— 
" How d'ye do, Mr. Cumberland ? hope I see you well, 
■’Sir. Terrible bad day, gentlemen, don't yon think ? 
dusty enough to popper the devil, as we used to say 
iu Spain, hey? Going to have a touch at the roUey- 
polleys, I suppose ?” 

“ We shall be disturbing you. Captain Spioer>" said 
Cumberland, who, I thought, had tact enough to per¬ 
ceive that his friend’s free and easy manner was the re¬ 
verse of acceptable to Oaklands. “Not at all, not at 
all,” was the reply; “it was so terrible unpleasant out of 
doors, that, os I happened to be going by, 1 thought I'd 
look in, to see if there was anything up; and as the table 
was lying idle, I got knocking the balls about with 
little Slipsey here, just to keep one's hand in, you know.” 
“Well, then, we had better begin at once,” said Cum¬ 
berland, to which Oaklands assented rather coldly. As 
he was palling off his great coat, he whispered to me, “ If 
that man stays here long, I shall never be able to stand 
it: his familiarity is unbearable; there is nothing (ires 
mo so much as having to be civil to those kind of 
people.” “ Howls it to be?’ said Cumberland, “ whoevw 
wins four games out of seven is the conqueror, wasn't 
that it ? ” "Yes, I believe so,” was Oaklands’ reply. “ A 
very sporting match, 'pdn my life,” observed the Captain; 
“are the stakes high?’ “Oh no! a mere nothing: 
five, or ten ponnds, did we say ?’ enquired Cumberlano. 

“ Just as^youlike,” replied Oaklands, carelessly. “ Ten 

S nndSfbyallmeans, 1 should say; five pounds is m shock- 
g BBaall', don’t you iliink? not worth playing for?” 
said .the Captain. “Ten let-it be then,” said Cumbef- 
la^; and liter afow preliminaries they began playing. 
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1 did aot uiiderstAnd the game sufficiently to he able 
to ^ve a detailed account of the various oimees of the 
maftch, nor would it probably greatly interest the reader 
vem I to do so. Suffice it, then, to state, that, as &r as I 
could judge, Oaklands, di^usted by the vui^r imper¬ 
tinence of the Captain, (if Captain ho was,) thought the 
Whole thing a bore, and played carelessly. The conse- 
quenee was that Comberland won the two first games. 
This put Oaklands npon his mettle, and he won the third 
and fourth; the fifth was hardly contested, Oaklands, 
evidently, playing as well as he was able, Cumberland, 
also, taking pi^ns; but it strnckme as singular that, in 
each game, Am play seemed to depend npon that of his 
adversary. When Oaklands first began, Cumberland 
oertataiy beat him, but not by many ; and, as he became 
interest^, and his play improved, eo in the same ratio 
did Cumberland's keep pace s’ith it. Still, there might 
be nothing in this; the same causes thataifeeted the one 
might influence the other; but the idea having once 
occurred to me, I deteimined to u'atch the proceedings 
still mote closely, in order, if possible, to make up my 
mind on the point. After a very close contest Oaklands 
also won the fifth game; in the sixth he missed a diffi¬ 
cult stroke, after which he played carelessly, apparently 
intending to resert’e his strength for the final struggle, 
so that Cumberland won it easily. Bach had now won 
three games, and on the event of the seventh depended 
the match. Again did (>aklands, who was evidoiiOy 
deeply interested, use his utmost skill, and his play, 
which certainly was very good, called forth frequent eulo- 
gtums from the captain, who ottered to bet unheard-of 
sums on the certainty of his winning, (which, as there was 
no one in the room in the least likely to accept his otfer, 
Was at all events a very safe and innocent amusement,) 
and again, pari pasmi, did Cumberland’s play keep pace 
with his. After keeping neck and neck, till nearly 
the end of the game, Cumberland gained a sligltt ad¬ 
vantage, w'hieh produced the following state of affairs: 
—-It was Oaklands’ turn to play, and the balls were 
placed in such a position that by a brilliant stroke lie 
might win the game, but it required gre.at skill to do 
so. If he failed, the chances Were so much in Cumber¬ 
land's fevour as to render his success almost a certainty. 
It was an anxious moment; for my own part, I felt as 
if I scarcely dared breathe, and could distinctly hear the 
throbbing of my own heart, w'hilc the captain, after 
having most liberally offered to bet five hundred pounds 
to five pence (and no takers) that he did it, rciimined 
silent and moUoniess as a statue, watching the proceed¬ 
ings, with his eye-glass screwed after some mysterious 
fashion into the corner of his eye. And now, carefully 
and deliberately, Oaklands has pointed his cue,—his 
elbow is drawn back for the stroke, —fur the last time 
his eye appears to measure and calculate the precise 
spot he must strike to produce the desired effect,—when 
suddenly, and at the exact moment in which the cue 
struck the ball, a sonorous sneeze from the rat-like 
bitliard-markcr resounded through the room, as a ne- 
cessaty consequence of which, *()aklandB gave a slight 
start and missed his stroke. The confusion that ensued 
eUi "better be imagined than deieribed,’’ as the hews- 
|»aperB always say about the return from Epsom. With 
aA exclamation of anger and disappointment Oaklands 
turned away from the table, while the captain began 
storming at Slipsey, whom ho declared himself ready 
to kick till all was blue, for the trifling remuneration 
of half a farthing. The marker himself apologised, with 
great contrition, for his delinquency, which he declared 
was quite involnntaty, at the same time assorting that, to 
the bwt of his boUef, the gentleman had made Us stroke 
hrfore he sneezed; this Oaklands denied, and appealed 
to Cumberland for his opinion. After tiylng in various 
ways to avoid giving a direct answer, and app&aling, in 
hjs turn, to Captain Spicer, (who was so intensely 
positive that the sneeze hm precraed the stroke, tha t lie 
was wiUing to back bis Opinion to ^vamount,) Cumber¬ 
land very reluctantly owned that, if ne was forced to say 
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what he thought, be ;believfd Oaklands had made his 
stroke before the sneeze caused him to start, but that it 
was a near thing, and he might very possibly be luis- 
taken. This was quite enough for Oaklands, who de¬ 
clared that he was. perfectly . satisfied, and begged 
Cumberland to play, which, with some apparent reluc¬ 
tance, he did, and as was almost a niatter of certainty, 
proved the conqheror. “’Pen my life, in all m^ expe¬ 
rience, I never knew a gentleman lose a match in such 
a tremendously unfortunate way,” observed the captain, 
“lam certain that if you hod not been flurried,- Mr. 
Oaklands, Sir, you could have done the trick as clean as 
a whistle. Allow me to place the balls as they were 
then ~I know how they stood to a nicety—there, that's it 
to a dcmi-senii fraction; oblige me. Sir, just as a personal 
favour, by trying the stroke oncemore.'* ■ Thus invoked, 
Oaklands approacimd the table, and, without a moment's 
deliberation, struck the l)all, and succeeded in doing with 
perfect ease the very thing which a minute before would 
have won him ton pounds. “ There ! 1 was super-certain 
you could do it; the match was yours, Sir, as safe as the 
bank, if that wretched little abortion there hadn’t made 
that disgusting noise. Play him again, Sir; play him 
again : Mr. Cumberland’s a pretty player, a very pretty 
player; but yon’i'c too strong for him, Mr. Oaklands; 
its my firm conviction, you’re too strong for him.” 
“ What do you say to giving me my revenge, Cumber¬ 
land i’’ asked flaklands. "Oh ! I can Itavc no possible 
objection,” replied Cumberland, with the slightest ima- 
ginalile assumption of superiority in his tone, which 
annoyed my ear, and which 1 felt sure would produce the 
same ettect upon Oaklands. Tlte next game Oaklands 
won; and they continued to play the rest of the after¬ 
noon with various .success, and for what appeared to me 
very high stakes. I calculated that, by the time they 
left off, Oaklands must have lost more than thirty pounds; 
and yet, In spite of this, to a superficial observer lie 
appeared to be the better player of the two, he certainly 
made the most brilliant strokes, bnt he also made blun¬ 
ders. and failed now and then; while Cumberland’s 
score mounted up without one’s exactly knowing how : 
he never seemed to be playing particularly well, and yet 
there ivas always something easy for him to do; while 
W'heu Oakliunls had to play, the balls got into such 
atvkward positions that it appeared as tf they were 
leagued against him, 

,Be8ide.s this, many things concurred to strengthen roe 
in my preconceived idea, that Cumberland was aecomniu- 
dating his play to that of Oaklands, whom, i felt certain, 
he could have beaten easily, if he had been so inclined. 
If this were really the case, the only conclusion one 
could come to was, that the wliole thing was a regularly 
arranged plot: the object of which was to win as much 
as lie could of Oaklands’ money. The marker’s sneeze 
too oecurring m very oppprtunfely for Cumberland’s 
interest; and the presence of the Captain, who, by his 
eulogiums on Oaklands’ skill, had excited him to con¬ 
tinue playing, while by his observations and advice, he 
had endeavoured (whenever it was possible,) to raise the 
amount of the stakes; all this favoured my view of the 
case. Still those were but suspicions, for I was utterly 
without proof: and could I on mere suspicion tell Oak- 
lottda that he was a dupe, and Cumberland a knave! Jlfo, 
this wttuld never do; so I determined, as people gene¬ 
rally do when they are at their wits' end, and can hit on 
nothing bettor, to wait and see wliat time would bring 
forth, and act according to circumstsaiices. 

Should any of my readers think such penetration un¬ 
natural in a boy of my age, brought up in a quiet coun¬ 
try parsonag’e, let them remember, that, though utterly 
ignorant of’ the ways of tho world, I was what is called 
a quick sharp boy; that T had been informed that 
Cumberland was not a person to be trusted, nayj that he 
was known to have cheated some young mah before; 
and that, moroover,my very nnworidliness and ignorance 
increaf«d my Znspicions, inasmuch as it seemed iq me, 
that playing billiards, at a public table, for What 1 com 
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sideivd lam aumsi of money, was neither more nor leea 
than gambling ; and gambling T viewed in the light of 
a patent tweaty-dovil-power mail-trap, freah baiM, (in 
the present ease with a billiard cue, and balls,) by the 
claws of the Old One himself; eoneequently, I was pre¬ 
pared to view every thing that passed with the greatest 
mlstniBt,‘.and, in sueh a frame of mind, I must have 
been blind, not to have seen something of what was 
going on. 


TWO DAYS IN THE TYROh. 

RKaDEE, did you over hear of sneba place as Ischl i— 
Unless you have been in Germany, 1 would bet ten to one 
you never did; and yet it is a place known to, and 
frequented by. Counts and Dukes small and great,. Kings, 
aye, and Emperors and Empresses. It is a little town in 
the Corinthian Tyrol, and the most fashionable of the 
Aii.strfeii watering-places. What makes it so I cannot 
toil; for, though the medicinal waters there arc espe¬ 
cially disagreeable, yet even the height of nastiness in 
this respect will scarcely make a place fashioimble 
withcHitother adjuncts, and there arc none of these at 
Ischl; the theatre is small and miserable, the balls few 
and far lietween, the caffis wretched, and, aliove all, tliere 
is no gaming talde. The only possible attraction is the 
beauty of the scenery; but, however strong an induce¬ 
ment this might lie in England, it can, I should think, 
have little offfcet in Austria, whose people have as small 
an organ of the picturesque as any on the face of 
the globe. However, there is one class to wlioin the 
presence of the great ones of the earth would make 
Ischl a place of undying interest;—I mean tlioso resjiect- 
iible personages, who are always nmuing after a title— 
who gaze at a Royal Highness as connoisseurs do at a 
Raphael or a Rubous. But this is a kind of taste witli 
which I never could get myself inoculated, and, as there 
was nothing else to be seen at Ischl, 1 ami my com¬ 
panions found that a smiimor afternoon hudexhansted the 
lions of the little place. We had seen the bath house, 
something like a pastrycook’s Grecian temple, only 
made of painted wood instead of sugar; tbc manufactory 
of salt, which forcibly reminded me of an English gas 
works; and eaten a very bad and dear dinner. All this 
done, we called a council of war, and, smoking the pipe of 
consideration, began to weigh our future course, Wc 
were three in number, all young and blessed with good 
legs, and, having a day to spare, we resolved to devote it 
to visiting the Lake of Hallstadt, which lies about ten 
miles south of Ischl, and which every body, including 
that universal referee in matters of the picturesque, 
Murray’s Guide Book, advised us to sec. I (iannot help 
thinking that the organ of punctuality is one of which 
the German organization is perfectly devoid—Judging, 
that is to say, from experience. You shall give orders 
when you go to bed that yon are to be called at six pre¬ 
cisely.—yop|.^a8fnired that you will be so called—the 
waiter w <.hambeiTO will swearitfer- 

vently—yon gdi lb beiiWith a light heart, and are called, 
indeed, most carefully, but—at ei^ht o’clock, and if you 
are a heavy sleeper yon may be thankful if you are not 
left snoring on till nine. This provoking irregularity has 
been experienced by me fifty times, and we had a speci- 
inen of it at Ischl. Instead of being called at fire, it was 
seven ere tiie rousing knock .camethen, of course, all 
was hnny—breakfisSt was swtdlowed—the waiters scolded 
for their; negligraee, and we sallied lustily forth, enraged 
nt our muatentional lateness. 


We'were not a bit too late, however; had we been 
sooner the mist would have totally prevented auythii^ 
like a view. When we first rose it filled the whole 
valley with its silvery obscurity, so that we were in the 
condition of that people descrilied by H^dotus as 
uot being able to see a yard before their noses. Boon, 
however, the sun poured a rich red glory through the 
haze, and by the time we started the whole was rolling 
rapidly up with an effect as if a mighty panoramk had 
been gradually expanded before our eyes. The little 
town where we had passed the night lies in a deep hol¬ 
low, surrounded by lofty mountains, seemingly so cleso' 
to each otlicr that one almost woiiderB there can be room - 
ibr anything but a footpath between them, and j’Ot 
there is a beautiful valley stretching for many miles, 
and covered with woods that reach far up the hill sides. 
As you leave the wood you come uu a broad extent of 
green pasture land, studded here and there with the 
pretty little Tyrolese farm house.s,and gay withalnxmfir 
ance of w'ild flowers, whicli contrast strongly with the 
grey rugged rocks so near at hand in the freshness of 
the morning air all tliese iMauties wore increa,sed ten¬ 
fold. The rays of tlic sun glittered in the dewHlrops 
hanging on every leaf, and tinged with red the lingering 
masses of mist that yet clung here and there to some 
liollow in the mountain side. It was one of those 
mornings w-hich rouse up every kindly .and every active 
feeling,—when you are irresistibly desirous of shaking 
hands with every man, and jiatting on tlic lioad every 
child you meet,—when it is infinitely more easy to run 
than to walk,—and it is quite impossible to avoid burst¬ 
ing out every now and tlien into loud shouts of laugli- 
tor— not that there is anything to laugii at, Imt just 
for the fun of the thing, and liccausc you can’t help it. 
in this stole of mind, when we came upon a man driv¬ 
ing two horses in an open caniage, who asked if we 
would not take a lift, we were almost inclined to decline 
his oft’er; but we had a long way to go, and the morning 
was far advanced—so a bargain w'as ea.sily struck, and 
in we jnmpeil. Gur frieutl was one of those liaokuey 
cuaehnieu on a large scale, common on the continent, 
called VHturiid in Italy, and Lohukiituclte)' in Ger¬ 
many, wlio engage to take one with their , own horses 
any distonte- - to tlie world’.s end if you choose—for so 
iiiucb a day. It is not a very rapid, but a pleasant and 
cheap mctho<l of conveyance, and still cheaiwr if you can 
manage to get a coach returning to its hcati quarters, 
This Lohnkutsclior W'as returning to Golling, whence he 
had come the night before, and, as he must necessarily 
pass the foot of the Lake of Hallstadt, agreed to set us; 
down there for a very small sum. 1 don’t know any 
more agreeable travellingthan thisquiet jogging through 
(.lie Tyrol—the valley always so lovely and green, and 
the mountains so grand—and then every now and then 
you come upon aclump of apple trees overshadowing two 
or three odd little cottages built of wood, with huge gables 
turned to the road, and n])eu galleries rumung round 
the second story, and either a rude painting or some 
quaint motto insiirilKsdtmtoide, as," God guaii us from 
tire,” or, “ God bless all who dwell here," and so forth— 
or, if the resident there be a skilful marksman, there are 
two or three targets, pierced through witli rifle balls, 
hung up us trophies. Then the passing by even of a 
single carriage is a matter of such moment, and the 
children all come running out to have a store at the 
“ Englischc Herren’’—(they know in an instant if they 
are E^lish,) as if the inhabitants of our island were 
ogres instead of men, or displayed (as the South Ameri- 
eons, during the revolutionary war, were led by their 
priests to believe) the original appendage of which 
Monboddo was so fond. 

Trundling on in this way, we at length l>ecame aware 
(as the romancers phrase it) of -a rjinge of hilia, which 
ran at right angles to our path, and seemed to Idook up 
all further pn^ss; and, indeed, the appearance was 
not deceptive, for on ^proaefaing these roeks we found 
ouraelvea at ike foot of the lake, which stretched away 
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to tlie left alon^ the base of the kills. Here our coach 
left us, and we proceeded to apply at a little public 
house situated here for a boat. A couple of rowers were 
soon fbniiehed, and we embarked and commenced our 
voyage. Our vessel resembled rather a large box with¬ 
out a lidj and somewhat narrowed at the ends, than 
a boat, rt was formed of straight unpainted planks, two 
or three of which formed the bottom, some more the 
sides, and some shorter ones, laid at ah obtuse angle, the 
prow and stem—there was no keel and no bend in the 
whole affair, which was propelled by two paddles 
worked by the men standing upright with their faces to 
the prow—nevertheless, startling as such an equipage 
might appear to a Thames wherry-man, it united the 
three requisites of safety, speed, and comfort, in the 
highest degree—^and, had it possessed none of these 
qualities, the scene around was sufiicieut to justify' our 
foigetting them all. 

* There was not a cloud in the sky; and the bright 
blue water lay so clear and so still, thiit wc could sec 
many many feet dorni into its placid depths. On ouf 
left, a high unbroken ridge of hill rose sheer up from 
the water’s edge. On our right was that same moun- 
taiiious lino of which 1 have sjwken, running close 
by the lake, and yet leaving space for a small grove of 
dark trees, whose shadows were reflected in the calm 
water. Above Ibem the rocks rose grey, black, and 
groen—^here a patch of lichen, there some more shel¬ 
tered spot where grass yet grow, and again a mass of 
bare rugged stone. About halfway up the lake, the 
hills were interrui>ted by a valley which came down 
to the water-side, leaving a small open ground between 
the mountain and the lake, which was occupied by sheds 
for wood, and run out in a promontory, so that w'e were 
obliged to steer round, in order to avoid being 
grounded. When we had passed tliis point we found 
ourselves in view of the head of the lake. It is called 
a lake, but is, in fact, a mere gigantic w'atcr-pool in the 
living rock. On every side the cliffs reached down to 
the very w'ater-cdge, rising in precipices many hundred 
feet in height. The road ha.s turned off up the valley; 
there is not even a footpath along the water-side, and 
yet high up there is something running along the face 
of the precipice w’hich looks like a roail. Ah ! that is no 
path for man—it is the w'ooden duct which conveys the 
salt brine from the mine at llallstadt to the works 
many miles oft'. There you see it nins along the roeksj 
it crosses tlie valley in that immensely high aquednlf 
whidi stares above the trees, and, joining the liills 
aguin, pursues its venturous path, carrying pickle 
enough to son'e for curing all the pork in Austria. 
However, we have now reached the village,—there it is 
on the right-hand—that extraordinary-looking collection 
of grotesque cottages, built on the hill-side, ami that 
hill-side so steep that at a little distance they seem 
piled on each other like the stories of a card-house, and 
in truth, they look little less 'strange when you come 
near. The lowest houses have all a water-entry, and 
the l>est looking one* which is the principal inn, has 
qtiite a little haven, running out in an attempt at a 
garden, and in this haven Jie tw'O or throe boats. We 
steer into it, and so aro landed. 

We were welcomed by mine host, himself, a fat man 
—a gross fat man, without either waistcoat or neck¬ 
cloth—^the sort of man who-always reminds you of 
a larded capon roasting before a large fire; but with 
a merry countenance withal, as if he rejoiced in the 
glorious dish he was about to form, and a deep chuck¬ 
ling voice. There was his wife, too, who had been 
handsome some ten years ago, and still preserved a 
good figure and an unexceptionable ancle, which her 
short petticoats displayed to the fullest advantage.' 
She was evidently the active partner in tlve concern ; 
her husband’s duties being apparently limited to chat¬ 
ting with the guests, and receiving orders for eatables. 
He served us in both ways; giving us to understand, 
that the only lion to be seen war a waterfall about 


two miles up tho glen, and that we could have dinner 
immediately. We accordingly ordered the latter, and 
determined to discUsk it before sotting off to see the 
former. 

Meantime let us smoko a pipe and take a glass of 
beer, just to give us an appetite. I can tell you it is 
no bad thing, that mild bitter beer, on a hot day, and 
mingles most d.eliciously with the balmy taste of the 
fragrant canaster. The window of the principal room 
on the first floor opened on a large railed balcony, 
which formed the porch of the house; here we sat in 
all the luxury of perfect idleness, now w'atching the 
smoko as it curled languidly up in the air, and now 
gaxing upon the scene around. The lake at this end 
widened, or rather bent away before us, into a hollow of 
the mountain, which rose high, bare, and precipitous,-^- 
as wild and impassable a corrie as might lie. At tlie 
bottom, it was a mere mass of huge rocks flung about 
and piled together, as if by the action of a mighty 
whirlpool, and looking as if it had at sometime been 
indeed the cauldron of some such fearful plaything of 
Nature. On the right stretched a vast mountain, bare, 
too, and rocky, but dotted here and there with a few 
scanty straggling tiees, W'hich cast their dark wavering- 
shadows on the arid stone. About us, behind, and on 
either side was the village, nestling in a hollow of the 
hill, amongst verdure and trees, which looked all the 
greener and brighter for the sterility bej'ond. Some uf 
the houses were of white stone, tlie new ones; and ihej- 
mingled oddly enough wdth the grotestpic cottages of 
older date; these latter looked even more quaint ami 
odd than most of the Tyrol houses, built of wood, with 
huge eaves and galleries, and painted red, or sometinies 
black, as if made of old cofiins. On a prominent shelf 
of rock, high up, was the pretty little gothic church ; 
and above all, again, at the very summit of this hill, 
half hidden in the trees, stood the old tower, built 
ages ago to defend the salt-works. All was still and 
changeless, save when the song came slowly and softly 
from one of the boats plying down the water, for a 
small cloud shifted leisurely over from one side of 
tho -lake to the other, moving with it its dark shadow 
over tho face of the green glossy water. But now for 
tlic dinner: ho liad no groat variety, tho landlord said, 
but whatever there was, was good ; and he was right. 
First of ail, .soup—-of course: the most imaginative 
Oerman that exists, and tliey arc allowed tn be a very 
imaginative people, could never, dream of such a thing 
as dinner without soup—it w'ould be absolutely im¬ 
possible—you might as well talk of dinner without any¬ 
thing to cat. Often have I said, “ I don’t yvant any 
soup; I don’t caro about it; I won’t cat itall in vain 
—there it is brought up, hot and greasy, and you 
can’t get anything else till that is fini,shed,—they know 
what is right, if you don’t. The soup on this occasion, 
however, was excellent. Then there was the beef which 
it had been made from; somewhat tough and stringy, 
and perhaps a little too tasteless for an epicure; but 
still an excellent thing for stuffing up a cavity. And 
then eggs—hard-boiled eggs. That was our dinner, and 
wc felt all the better for it; which is more than can 
always be said of more sumptuous repasts. Meantime 
we had been discussing our future route. We wished 
very much to pass the night at the -villaga of Gossan, 
yfhich lies some ten miles to the -In^ of »p 

the glen which we had passed in eomiQff # Ihe lake. 
The landlord w'as accordingly interro^ted. Hs in¬ 
formed us that there was a sort of road from Hallstadt 
through the mountains to Gossan, and that he woidd 
try and nrocure us a horse and cairiage to take as 
there. The one horse which was available belonged, 
wo found on further enquiry, to a peasant who lived 
some way off. A, boy was despatched to him, and we 
meanwhile started to see the waterfall. ^ ^ 

First of all, however, we scrambled up to the church, 
and now obtained full experience of the eccentricities ot 
this village. It resembles nothing I have ever seen or 
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heard of, except the houseB dug in the rooke of Idumea. 
If you can im^inc a village built on the elope of a gra¬ 
vel pit, you will have some idea of the relative pomtions 
of the houses of Hallstadtone row is so placed above 
another, that yon can almost step from the roof of one, 
to the doorstep of another. Streets there are none; in 
place of them they have Mights of steps, and the road up 
to the church is a capital specimen; it is neither more 
nor less than a covered staircase, something like the 
common stairs of Edinburgh and the continental towns, 
only that, instead of opening on different flats or stories, 
it opens, from the nature of the ground, on separate 
houses. The church is built on a small terrace of rock, 
with a minute terraced churchyard, the view of the lake 
from which is even finer than from the balcony of the 
inn; but our pleasure was quite destroyed by the pre¬ 
sence of three or four miserable idiots, with larw goitres, 
who crowded round, uttering incoherent and hideous 
cries for money; wc were glad to escape from them, and, 
making our way down the staircase, again climb^ to 
the principal place, which is adorned with a magnificent 
pump, and is remarkable as the most level part of the 
village, the fall in the ground not being much more 
tlum one foot in three. From this wc proceeded through 
some scattered houses into the valley which runs back 
from the town, and at the head of which, wc were told, 
we should find our waterfall. 

The walk up this vale is magnificent; the lower part 
is broad, and divided into meadows for pasturage. As 
you get liigher up, however, the hills contract, the valley 
becomes clothed with wood, and a little stream runs 
pleasantly along, singing, as if it liked playing at leap¬ 
frog over the stones; but the tact is, it is rejoicing at 
the dangers it has past. You see little falls of eight or 
ten feet over moss-grown rocks; the path becomes steep 
and slippery; and the massive mountains, covered even 
lip to their round tops with dark fir wood, come nearer 
and nearer, till they almost seem to overhang you; yon 
come upon a wooden bridge spanning the stream, and 
from it look up to the water, boiling and foaming over 
a precipice of some twenty feet, partly natural, and 
partly a dam formed to keep in the water, so as to allow 
of the sluice being opened, in order to float down wood. 
But you have farther still to go up your scramble, over 
broken stones, and half W'orn corduroy steps, till you 
come upon the head of the glen, a deep gloomy corrie, 
many hundred feet in height. On all sides is one un¬ 
broken precipice; but never mind, there is a little 
straggling path, up which we scramble, and stand almost 
iwide the cascade; roaring and shrieking, foaming, 
hissing and screaming, dow'ii it comes, a torrent of water 
jumping two hundred and forty feet at once; behind 
us rose the wall of bare brown rock, in front the same, 
crowned with dark over-hanging 'fir trees, and at our 
feet, far below, the boiling pool, raging again over 
another precipice. Thespray dashed over us, scattering 
far and wide. From the cauldron beneath rose a white 
watery mist of foam, and the sun, bursting out at this 
moment, lighted up a glorious rainbow between u« and 
the opposite rock. Bah—-this is all very poetical, but if 
we stand here many minutes, we shall be wet to the 
skin; so we scramble down again, not altogether without 
danger, I can tell you, for the rocks are wet and slippery, 
enough, and a loss of hold would send one down some 
fifty feet into the pool below. However, we attain again 
our first point of sight, a pleasant enough place, railed 
in for fear of faUing over, and a modern seat, most agree¬ 
able for genteel ladies, and sentimental gentlemen-tonr- 
ists; but there is a path to the lowest point of the fall, 
so we trundle down, and here we are, looking up at the 
pool into which the first fall empties, some twenty or 
thirty feet above us, while close beside lie the huge 


scolds, and tumbles. This is the finest point of all, and 
yon may stay here aslong as youlike. For my part, I stayed 
,a very ifhort time, for, though the sun was broiling hot 
above, here it was miserably cold, and I felt as If stand¬ 


ing at the bottom of a well on one side, while somebody 
was pouring buckets full of water down tlie other. So 
then we had soon the waterfall of Hallstadt, and a very 
fine one it is, too, for those who are fond of such things, 
as the lady said when she kissed her pot-toad; for my 
part, I am fond of them-'-1 mean waterfalls, not toads— 
and I don’t quite enter into the foolings of the gentle¬ 
man who was so disappointed at Hiagarh, and said it 
was nothing but some water poured over a few stones,— 
they might bo large or small, ho didn't see the dif¬ 
ference. And now, there is no time to simro; we most 
get back as fast as wc can, or wo shan’t be in Ume to 
push on to Oossau; but going home is alimys a muoh 
quickerafl'air than going out, especially down hill; and 
80 by the time wc reach Hallstadt again wo have had a 
a most delightful walk. Delightful I yes, but for one 
circumstance—tbc terrible number of those poof 
mountain idiots which one moots with in every direction, 
it is a fearful penalty to pay for living in a beautiful 
mountain land At Hallstadt it is exacted to the fullest 
—the worst parts of %ritzcrlaud are not worse in this 
respect than this lovely little village-and yet in the 
surrounding country the people are liy no moans very 
much afllicted with the curec of the mountains. But 
here, as wo walked up the glen, the road positively 
swarmed with the most wretched Cretins—miserable 
stunted creatures, deformed in body as in mind, without 
any power of speech, and caring but for ono thing— 
money; to obtain this they ran after us, uttering their 
fearful Inarticidate howls, till sick and almost terrified, 
we absolutely took to our heels, and fairly ran for it. 

The goitre, too, that less fearful form of the same 
calamity, is still more prevalent—tbc exception here is 
not to have it, hut to he without it; and I verily lie- 
licvc there is not one in ten of the inhabitants of Hall¬ 
stadt without this disgusting deformity—whether they 
hare got to tlio point of (considering it a beauty, I do 
not know. 

On reaching the inn, wc found otir little messenger 
returned with the news that we could not have a horse 
to go (o Oossau, us the peasant to whom it Iieiougcd was 
employed in carrying in liis liay, and could not put off 
that important operation: so licrc was an cud to our 
further progress, and all wc could do was to get into 
the boat again and return to Isdil. \'’o embarked, ao- 
(cordiugly, with heavy licarts, and began our voyage 
down the lake ; hut it was a hard matter to give up all 
attempts to sec Oossau, ofwliicli wc had heard so much. 
It was a lovely evening, and, as we repassed the val¬ 
ley crossed by the salt aqueduct which runs up to it, 
wc faltered, consulted, and detcnniiied on making Qok- 
sau. I shall never forget the hlauk look of astonish¬ 
ment with which our boatmen heard the order to land 
us at once—they could not conceive what wo would be 
at—we had hired them to go to the bottom of the hike, 
and they could not land us half way—finally, which 
was most important, they must, at any rale, receive full 
fare; however, a few words cased their scruples on this 
bead, the boat turned swiftly to one side, a stroke or 
two brought us to shore, and wc sprang on land, leaving 
our boatmen in a paroxysm of wonder. 

Meantime we were huriying up the road, above which 
the a<jucduct crosses the valley; it is, intlced, a stupen¬ 
dous work, considering its situatioji ami object; its 
arches, springiug from the very bottom of the ravine, 
span the valley from side to side at a height of lO'O 
feet, and, gigantic as arc the objects of nature around, 
this light and airy fabric of man's workmanship, so far 
from looking mean and puerile, harmonizes and seems 
quite in accordance with thorn. But wc liavo no tifoe 
for stopping—on wc go. The road hewn out of the rock 
runs somcTlfty feet uboi'c the bottom of the glen, along 
which rushes a foaming stream, which you rather hear 
than sec, so densely arc its precipitous banks clothe^ 
with birch and fir trees. Above you rises the roek, many 
hundred feet high, in one unbroken precipice, clothed 
also with fir-trees that nod and whistle in the evening 
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But, by degrees, the path descends till it almost 
roaches the leve] of the stream, wd then we eross by a 
wooden-bridge, and look back down the valley; a mighty 
tunnel, as it were, of gigantic hills standing lonely, un- 
climbable, and unbroken; and, at the end, stopping up 
the entrance, is a huge strtught-backed hiU, like a wall 
of granite. That is the hill on the fhrther side of the 
Lake of Hallstadt, four or five miles from the mouth of 
the glen, but from this it looks aa if it touched it, closing 
us up in a perfect Rasselas valley, without entrance or ap- 
proa^. As we proceed farther, the scene increases in 
wild sublimity-^ the hills, still perpendicular as ever, 
b^me almost bare, with here and there a few firs in 
the fissures of the rock—the valley grows narrower, and 
more narrow, till at length there is only room for the 
bed of the stream, and the road running beside it. On 
one hand rises a huge amphitheatre of naked, broken, 
sandy rock, that looks as if the half of the mountain had 
been tom away by some tremendous volcanic force. On 
the other, a mighty wall of black rock springs up sheer 
perpendicular, without a crag o%even a fissure, many 
hundred feet high. Around it are trees innumerable; 
but this rises bare and sterile, scarce a moss or a lichen 
on its blasted surface. And here, in this scene of in¬ 
conceivable wildness and sublimity, the sublimity of 
gigantic, unrestrained, and almost untrodden Nature, 
bangs, by the road side, a memorial well fitting the 
scene, it is a rude board, with a cross painted on it, 
and this inscription— 

MAllLV GAGER, 

(16 ycats old 

Perished on tho Cliff over against the Render, 

On the 27th Septemtier. 

-Found on 5tli Octolicr, 1S3 k 

The poor old woman had been gatlicring wood, and 
fall down the precipice amongst the trees, so that lier 
body was not found without a long and painful search. 

Beneath the sign of the cross are a few of those rudo 
but plaintive lines which one continually meets with 
on such mementos in Germany, and which speak 
powerfully the poetic temperament of the people. 

They run something to this effect:— 

Wliile God me leadeth, keep 1 true, 
lu faitli and hope iny sufferuig heart; 

■R'liilst Ids greut powers iny sm subdue. 

What shall me from him part P 
In patience I my soul maintain. 

What God gives me of woe and pain. 

Is ever granted for niy gain.” 


PGPULAll YEAR BdfJK. 

3}une. 

dusK was named by Romulus either from the Pagan 
goddess Juno, in honour of whom a-festival was cele¬ 
brated, iu this month, or out of compliment to the 
junior or inferior bAnch of the Roman senate. Mer¬ 
cury was regardetl by the old Romans its tho deity who 
presided over June. The Saxons called it weyd-monat, 
because tho beauts did then weyd, or go to feed in tho 
meadows, vxitd or weod-montb, and stn-^nwiut, or dry- 
month. It W!W represented by the ancients as a young 
man clothed in a mantle of dark grass-green colour, 
haring his head ornamented with a coronet of fmntH, 
kiwj-ocitis, and maiden-hair, bearing on his arm a baaket 
of summer fruits, and holding in his left-hand an 
eagle. In his right he held the sign Cancer, the Crah, 

' " which, ” says Brady, the sun entering on the '22d, 
makes the summer solstice; and that orb, being then 
apiWently stationary, but about to recode, is aptly 
typified a crab, whoso motions are either sideways or 
retrograde ; and, in that eccentricity of. motion differs 
from all other animals.” 

Summer begins in June; which is really in this 
climate what the poets represent May to be—the most 
lovely month in the year. “Tho hopes of Spring,” 
observes a writer on the Seasons, “ are realized, yet ue 


enjoyment is but ofimmenoed; we have all Summer 
before us; the citekoo’s two notes are now at what may 
be called their ripest,—deep and loud ; so is the hum 
of the bee; little elouds lie In lumps of silver about the 
sky, and sometimes fail to complete the growth of the 
herbage; yet we may now He down on the grass, or the 

flowering banks, to read or write.At night, the 

moon looks silveriest; the sky at once darkest and 
clearest, and you may hear the undried brooks uf 
the spring running and panting through their leafr 
channels.” 

Towards the end of this month, the birds are busily 
occupied finding food for their young, and become 
almost silent. The cuckoo's note ceases; and tho lark, 
blackbird, stoneKiurlew, and golden-crested wren arc 
oul^ occasionally hoard. Swallows are only absent from 
their nests for half a minute at a time, and yet return 
loaded with insects, of which great numbers are 
now on the wing. The barn-owl may be seen iu the 
mild evenings gliding along hedge-rows; and now 
and then pouncing upon a mouse. The bat and owi 
also venture forth, flitting through the glimmering 
quiet. Grasshoppers click in the warming verdure. 
Butterflies, beetles, flies, aud fern-chaffers abound. Tho 
anglers’ May-fly, which only lives five or six hours, 
appears for about a fortnight at the beginning of Juno; 
and v'aspg make their nests in this mouth. The trees 
are now in their fullest garniture, and the fields iu 
hedges in ftiU blossom with the clover, the still more 
exquisite bean, the blue and yellow nightshade, the fox¬ 
glove, the mallow, poppy, com-coekle, water-iris, catch- 
fly, bind-weed, ragged-robin, thyme, white briony, 
wild honeysuckle, and the flower of the hip or wihl 
rose, which blushes through all the gradations of deli¬ 
cate white and red. Tho leaves of tlio hip, espe¬ 
cially the young ones, arc as beautiful as those of any 
garden rose. In addition to the flowers of May, the 
parterre beams with the jasmine, golden-road, larkspur, 
sunflowers, ainaryuths, lupins, carnations, Chinese-pinks, 
hollyhocks, ladies'-slippers, campanulas or little bells, 
martagons, periwinkles, lilies, sweet-williams, poppies, 
roses, snapdragons, nasturtiums, chrysanthemums, con¬ 
volvuluses, &c. The farmer is now fully employed. 
Turnips are to be sown, old pastures to be cleared, and 
young corn to he weeded. But the rural business 
of this mouth chiefly consists of two occupations, as 
beautiful to behold as they are useful,—sheep-shearing 
and hay-making. Hometbing like a holiday is still 
made of the former, and in the south-west of England 
the custom, we believe, is still observed, of throwing 
flowers into the streams,—^an evident relic of paganism. 
The season for sheep-shearing begins as soon as tho warm 
weather is so far settled, that the sheep may without 
danger lay aside a groat part of their clothing. The 
latter part of J une is the commencement of hay-liarvest 
for the southern and middle parts of the kingdom. This 
is one of the busiajt and most agreeable of rustic em¬ 
ployments. Both sexes and all agos are engaged in 
it. The sweetness of the new-mown grass, tho gaiety of 
all surrounding objects, and the genial heat of the tenf- 
peratgro, all combine to render it a period of delight. 
There is not much work for tho gardener in June, 
beyond weeding, watering plant#, and removing insects. 
Fruits are ripening, and young potatoes fit for the table. 

Romulus assigned to this month thirty days, though 
in the old Latin, or Alban kalendar, it consisted of 
twenty-six only. Numa deprived it of one day, winch 
was restored by Julius Oseaar; since whose reign it has 
remained undisturbed. 

June I Jb 2.—CuffiUaj, (isifl ) 

These holidays have been kepi from a remote period; 
and, as before the Reformatina, are solemnly observed 
by the Church of England. In very laborious trades, 
the ancient law of France required the workmen to rest 
during twelve days after Chriatmas, twelve days after 
SSaater, and twelve days after WhUmntide. And now. 
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for thifi tUrd groat festival of Cbrigtendom) were the 
gates of each caatle hall, and of each royal palaco, thrown 
open to every visitant; and again might every one, 
however high, or however low, partake the profuse 
though nidc hospitality of the “ C'our phnUre." The 
fcast of Whitsimtide was always celcbratetl by the Con¬ 
queror and his immediate descendants at Westminster; 
and though held for a shorter time, yot it seems to have 
fully equalled the Christmas feast, both in splendour 
and importanec. In earlier days, tourminioats, as at 
Easter, were the favourite aninscmcnts of the’period; 
but, from the close of the thirtccntli century, a new, and, 
to our wondering forefathers, a most fascinating species 
of entertainment almost superseded them: these were 
the Miracle plays, or Mystkihes. The origin of these 
earliest modem attempts at dramatic composition is 
involved in obscurity. They seem not to have been 
known in England until the time of Edward I., and one 
liearing that date is extant among the Harieian MSS. 
The date of the Chester plays has been found to be 
about 1328, and the Coventry plays are supposed to Iw 
about the same period. Tlie English Miracle plays ap¬ 
pear to have been the result of the laudable endeavour 
of some of the ec«lo.sia8tica, at the time when the English 
language had completed its transition from the Saxon, 
to rentier the great ina.s.s of the people acquainted with 
the general outline and most interesting events of 
Scripture history. 

After holding their high station in popular estimation 
for nearly four centuries, the miracle jilays, from the 
period of the lleforaiation, rapitlly declined. They, 
however, did not fall finally into disuse until the eoiu- 
iiicucemcnt of tlie seventeenth century. 

At tills scasou the Cituroh or- Whitson Ales wore 
formerly celebrated. These were derived from tlie 
AijapaijOT love-feasts of the early Christians; and were 
so called from the churchwardens buying, and laying in 
from presents also, a large quantity of malt, which they 
brewed into beer and sold out in the Church or else¬ 
where. Tlie profits, as well as those derived from the 
games, &c., (there being then no poor-rates), were in 
part given in cliarity, “ according to the Christian rule, 
that all festivities should be rendered innocent by alms 
and in part devoted to defray tlie repairs and dcoora- 
tions of the Church, and the expenses attendant upon 
tlie celebration of divine service. Aubrey thus describes 
a Whitsun Ale: “ In every parish is (or was) a Church- 
liouse, to which belonged spits, crocks, and other 
utensils for,dre 3 .sing provision. Here the housekeepers 
met and wore merry, and gave their charity. The 
young jicoplo were there, too, ami had dancing, howling, 
shooting at butts, Ac., the ancients sitting gravely by, 
and looking on. Alt things were civil and without 
scandal.” “ it seems also,” says llone, “ that, a tree 
was erected by the Church door, wliere a hanner was 
placed, and maidens stood gathering contriliutions. An 
arbour, called Robin Hood’s bower, was likewise put iq- 
in the church-yard.” According to Douce, the niodcrn 
Whitsun Ale consists of “ a lord and lady of the iilo, 
a steward, sword-bearer, purse-bearer, mace-bearer, with 
their several badges, or ensigns of office; train-bearer, or 
page: fool, dressed in a party-colonrcd jacket; and pijic 
end tabor man, with a company of youths and maidens, 
who dance in a barn.” 

The Whitsun Ales have been, in many places, super 
seded by the love-feasts of the Friendly Societies. Both 
meu and womeu belong to these clubs, in which every 
member pays a certain weekly or monthly sum, and on 
occasions of sickness or misfortuftej claims a weekly 
stipend, or a sum of money to bury their dead, They 
were, and are, often the poor man’s sole resource and 
refuge against the horror of &lling on the parish, and 
have helped him through his time of aflSiction without 
burtheniug his mind with a sense of shame and depend¬ 
ence. An eye-witness has given a pleasing de.scription 
of the rural festival of these societies. On Whil- 
Mouday, he remarks, the sun-shiny morning has broke 


over tho villages of England with its most holiday 
smile. All work has ceased; groups of men have 
met here and thpro in the sbeeta in quiet talk: the 
children have begun to play^ and make their shrill 
Voices heanl through the hamlets. There have been 
stalls of sweetmeats and toys set out in the little 
market-place, on the green, by the shady-valk,'or under 
the well-known tree. Suddenly tho bells have struck 
up a joyous peal, and a spirit of delight is diffqsed 
all over tho rustic place, ay, all over every rustic 
place in merry England. Forth comes streaming 
from, their club-room, at tiio village ale-house, the pro* 
cession of hardy men, or comely women, all arrayed in 
their best, gay with scarfs-and ribands. Jn front of 
them marches one bearing the great banner, embhF 
zoned with some fitting scene and motto. There it 
floats its length of blue and yellow, and on its top nods 
the large posy of peonies, laburnum flower, and liW. 
Then comes sounding the band of drums, bassoons, 
hautboys, flutes, and clarionets. Then tho honorary 
members—the freeholders of tho place—the apothecary, 
ami the prie.st—and the simple sons of the hamlet 
walking as stately and as gravely as they can for the 
nods .and smiles of all thoir neighbours, Who do not join 
in tlie procession, but are all at door and window to 
see them pass by. There they so, passing down the 
sliady lane, with ail tlie village children at their heels, 
to the next ‘hamlet half a mile oft', which furnishes 
members to the club, and must, tkorefore, witness their 
glory. Now the banner and the gilded tops of their 
wands arc seen glancing between I he hedge-row trees; 
their music comes merrily up the hill, and as- it dies 
away at the next turn, the drumming of di.staiit villages 
becomes audible in half a dozen different quarters. 
Then come one after another the clubs of the nemh- 
boiiring hamlets, “sounding tbroii^|;h the town.” The 
women's clubs, in some places, parade on tho same day 
with those of the men, but more commonly on Whlt- 
Tuesday. In some places they are graced with tho 
presence of some of the ladles of the neighbourhood, 
who arc honorary members. ThMr light dresses, their 
gay ribands and bonnets, their happy, and often veiy 
handsome, faces, camiot l»e seen without feeling witq 
Wordsworth, that—“their beauty makes you glad." 
“ In all tlie pageants and processions,” writes Mr. Ilowitt, 
“ that were ever seen, there is nothing more beautiful 
than tho.se light wands with which they walk, each 
crowned with a nosegay of fresli flowers. As I have 
met these Wliitsnntide jiroccssious in the retired vil¬ 
lages of Staftbrdshire, or, as I saw them in tho summer 
of 183.'), at Warsop, in Nottinghamshire, I w'ould wish 
to see tliem as many years hence as T may live. If wo 
arc to mtaiu any rustic festival at all, wc cannot, 1 
think, have a mure picturesi|uc one, or at a pleasanter 
time.” The Whitsimtide holidays arc kept by Lon¬ 
doners os generally, and in the same iifanner, as those 
At Easter. At liichflcid, on WhiC-Mondsy, an annual 
fair for the exhibition of shows is held, at which it is the 
custom for a procession, (accompanied with musicians 
and flags) to lie formed, composed of part of tho Cor¬ 
poration, with its interior ofiicers, Ac., who are joined 
by several of the best mechanics of the place, each of 
whom carries a representation, in miniature, of l^s sepa¬ 
rate workshop, and mode of trado, tlie figures being so 
formed as to be put in motion by machinery, and 
worked bv a single wheel. The procession walks from 
tlie Guildnall to an eminence in the vicinity of the city, 
called Oreenhill, where a temporary booth is previously 
erected, and decorated with flowers, and a small space 
pf ground enclosed gt the front with boards. On the 
arrival of the procession at this spot, the rates the 
enclosure opened, it enters, and the little machinoa 
are placed around it, and set in motifln by their reepec- 
live owners, in the presence of the higher portion of 
the Corporation, by whom prizes are given to the-most 
ingenious. This takes place about the middle of the 
day; the exhibition of the miniature representations 
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coQtiaues till the evening. The booth is filled vith 
refireslunents; care ia taken to preserve order; and 
cakes arc distributed among the i^tatore at the 
expense of the Corporation. Till vrlthin ^e last cen* 
tuiv, on old usage prevailed in the paridi of Snsham,' 
Ouordshiro, byirhich the town's pet^le were allowed 
on Whtt-Monday to cut down and carry avray as much 
timber as could be drawn by men's hands into the 
abl)ey-yaTd, the Churchwardens previously marking out 
such timbers by giving the first chop; so much as they 
could carry out agiun, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the servants of the abbey to prevent it, they were to" 
keep for the reparation of the ChuRh. By this service 
they held their r^ht of commonage at Lammas and 
Michaelmas. On Whit-Tuesday the “ Montem” is tri- 
cnnially held at Eton; but as this celebration formerly 
took place in Deceml^r, and appears to be a corrup¬ 
tion of the puerile solemnities anciently observed on 
St. Nicholas’ day, we shall describe it in our notice of 
that festival. 


infscellBneottik 


. “t have here ipsde only a nosegay of called Rowers, and 

have brouglit nothing of niy own, but the strihg that tics 
them."—Jfon/aly»e. . 

OBIOIN OF FBANKIKO BSTTEBS. 

In the 23rd volume of the Parliamentaiy Hi8tory,is 
the following very curious anecdote concerning this pri¬ 
vily. It ocenrrod in the debate on the Post-office 
Bill, in the .year 1660. “ Colonel Titus mported the 
Bill for the settlement of the Post Office, with the amend¬ 
ments. Sir lYaltcr Earle delivered a proviso for the 
lettcrsofallMembersof Parliament togo freo,rf«Wwp<AM> 
aittings. Sir Heneage Jinch said ‘ It was a poor mondi¬ 
cant proviso, and below the honor of the house.’ Hr. 
Prj-nn spoke also aghinst the proviso; Mr. Buncklcy, 
Mr. Boscawen, Sir George Downing, and Serjeant 
Colton, lor it; tho latter saying, ‘ The Council’s letters 
went free.’ Tho,'<iucstion being called for, the Speaker, 
Sir HarboUle (^imstone, was unwilling to put it; say¬ 
ing ho was ashwnod of it; nevertheless, the proviso was 
caiTied, and made par£ of the Bill which was ordered to 
bo engrossed. 

" The Lords subsequently disagreed to this proviso, 
and it was ultimately thrown out. At a subsequent 
period, however, both houses did not feel it below their 
honour, to secure for themselves this exemption from 
postage.” 

TUB qUEBN AND TUB qVAKEBBSS. 

In the autumn of 1818 her late Miyesty, Queen Char¬ 
lotte, visited Bath, aScompanied by the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. The waters soon efiected snen a respite from pain 
in the royal patient, that she purposed an excursion to 
a park of some celebrity in the neighbourhood, then the 
estate of a rich widow, belonging to the Society of 
Friends. Notice was given of the Queen’s intention, 
and a message return^ that she should be welcbme. 
Our ill^triouB traveller had, perhaps, never before held 
any personal intercourse with a member of the per¬ 
suasion, whose votaries never voluntarily paid taxes to 
;"Ute vnau Geoigo, called King by the vain ones.” 
The lady and geatloman who were tq attend the au|piBt 
risitauts had but feeble ideas of the reception to l>eu 
expected. It was supposed that, the muker would, 
at least say, “ Thy Miyesty,’' " Thy .Jliehness,” or 
"Madam.” The rpyai carriage arrived at the l^ge of 
the park punctually at the appointed honr. No pre¬ 
parations appeared to have been made; no hostess, nor 
domestics, stood ready to greet the guests. The por¬ 
ter’s bell was rung ; he stepped forth deliberately with 
his bre^-brimmed beaver on; and unbendingly ae- 


cosi^ the* lord in waiting with, "What's thy will 
friend}” This Vas almost unanswerable, “Surely,” 
said the nobleman, “your lady is aware that her 

Mtaesty-Go to your m^ress, and say the Queen is 

here.” “No, truly," answered the man, "it needed 
hot; I have no mistress nor lady; but friend Eachel 
Mills oxpeeteth iMne. Walk in!" 

The Queen apd- the Princess wore handed out, and 
'"imlkea up the avenue. At the door of the house stood 
the plainty attired Bachel, who, without even a curtsey, 
but with a cheerful nod, said, “How’s thee do, friend I 
I am glad to see thee, and t% daughter. I wish thee 
well) Best and refresh thee and thy people, before I 
shew thee my grounds.” 

What could be said to such a person 1 Some con¬ 
descensions wore attempted, implying that her Majesty 
came not. only to view the park, but to testify her 
esteem for tho Society to which Mistress Mills belonged. 
Cool and unawed, sha answered, “ Yea, thou art right 
there. The Friends are well thought of by most folks, 
but they need not the praise of the world; for tho rest, 
many strangers gratify their curiosity by going over 
this place, and it is my custom to conduct them myself; 
therefore I shall do tho like by thee, friend Charlotte! 
Moreover, I think well of thee as a dutiful wife and 
mother. Thou hast had ^y trials, and so had thy good 
partner. I wish thy giandchild well through hers.” 
(she alluded to the Princess Charlotte.) It was so 
evident that the Friend meant kindly, nay resnectfully, 
that offence could not 1>e taken. She escorted her guck 
through her estate. The Princess Elizabeth noticed in 
tho hen-house a breed of poultry hitherto unknown to 
her, and expressed a wish to possess some of these rare 
fowls; imagining that Mrs. Mills would regard lier wish 
as a law; but the quakeress merely remarked, with cha¬ 
racteristic evasion, " They are rare, as thou sayest; lm(, 
if any are to be purchased in this land or in other 
countries, I know few women likelier than thyself to 
procure tliem with earo.” 

Her royal highness more plainly expressed her desire 
to purchase some of those she now beheld. “ I do not 
buy and sell,’’ answered Eachel Mills. “Perhapsyou 
will give mo a pair,” persevered the princess, with 
conciliating smile. “Nay, verily,” replied Eachel, 

“ I have refused many Iricuds; and that which I denied 
to mine own kinswoman, Martha Ash, it becometh inc 
not to grant to any. VV'c have long had it to say that 
these birds belonged only to our hou.so; and I can 
make no exception in thy favour. ' 

This is a fact 


“I ALWAYS take it for granted,” says Archbishop 
Tillotson, “ that no one is ever angry with his adversary 
but for want of a better argument to support his 
cause." 

Narrowness of mind is frequently the cause of obsti¬ 
nacy ; we do not easily believe beyond what we sec.— 
Bome/ouvavlt. 

Use not evasions when called upon to do a good thing, 
nor oxonses u'hen you are reproached for doing a bad 
one.— Lavaler. 


The Title and Index to the flntJVolameinarbe bad, price 
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SNOWDONIA. 

The county of Caernarvon, from Bardsoy Ishiud, in 
a north-easterly direction to the promontory of Peu- 
macnbach in Conway bay, is occupied by an immense 
group of mountains, amongst which are some of the 
highest summits in Wales. The hills rise gradually 
from botli extremities of the range to the centre, where 
the monarch Snowdon sits enthroned, surrounded by his 
subject heights. This district comprises some of the 
grandest scenery in Britain, combined with some of 
the loveliest. “Nature,” says old Camden, “1ms here 
reared huge groups of mountains, as if she intended to 
bind the island fast to the bowels of the earth, and 
make a safe retreat for the Britons in time of war. 
For hero arc so many crags and rocks, so many wooded 
valleys rendered impassable by so many lakes, that the 
lightest troops, much loss an army, could never find 
their way among them. The.se mountains may be truly 
called tiio British Alps ; for, besides that they are the 
highest in the whole island, they ai’e like the Alps, be¬ 
spread with broken crags on every side, all surrounding 
one which, towering in the centre far above the rest, lifts 
its head so loftily as if it meant not only to threaten but 
to thrust it into J,he sky.” The historian has made one 
incorrect assertion here, for there are at least eight 
Scottish mountains higher than Snowdon. The beauties 
of nature in North Wales are so numerous, and so widely 


known, that a largo tide of tourists arrives with the fine 
weather of each year to ramble amongst its vales, and 
climb its hills. The district of Snowdonia is eminently 
attractive, and the ascent of the Nivose mountain is one 
of those feats that yield a large amount of present and 
retrospective pleasure to the rambler. 

For the present, however, wo forbear saying anything 
about the ascent, or the view from the summit. An in¬ 
spection of tlic map will show that there are Iworoads which 
leave Caeruarvon, and proceed inland, on opposite sides 
of Snowdon. Cue of tliem crosses the pass of Llanherris 
to Capel Curig, and the other goes through Bettws 
and Beddgclert to Tremadoc. A third roaa, pa.ssing 
underneath the eastern side of Snowdon, effects the 
junctioii of the other two. Thus the stranger has an 
ojiportiinity of viewing the loftiest mountain in Wales 
on all sides, before m^ing its more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance by visiting its summit. The route is about thirty- 
six miles in length, and, as it lies through scenery of 
the highest interest, we propose to conduct our readers 
along it. Starting then from the ancient town of Caer¬ 
narvon, we reach,' in a short time, the extremity of the 
longcsst of the Llanherris lakes. This sheet of watOr is 
not more thair a mile and a lialf in length, being fed by 
a stream called the Itythcl issuing from the upper lake. 
The upper slicct of water is scarcely a mile long; but 
it is said to be of the extraordinary depth of 140 yard.s. 
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If this be so, the bottom must be some fathoms below 
the level of the sea. It is seldom known to be entirely 
frozen over, owing, probably, to its great depth in pro¬ 
portion to its extent of surface—the whole mass of 
water not being reduced through the wintet to that de¬ 
gree of temperature which allows the formation of ice 
on the surface. On an eminence between the two lakes, 
hut close upon the lower one, ai^ the remains of DOl- 
badam Castle, the date of whose erection is lost in the 
mist of ages, for it is uncertain whether it was before or 
after the Norman conquest. The name siguifieB Pa- 
dam’s meadow, it being supposed that a British saint, 
called Padarn, is referred to. Each of the five narrow 
passes conducting from the interior to the coast were 
guarded in ancient times by a ca.stle, and this fortress 
stood in the central pass. A defence of this kind was 
then of great importance, since it w'as impossible for an 
enemy to pass over the chain of hills which fortify Caer¬ 
narvonshire and Anglesey. The only remains of the 
original ediheo consist of the foundations of the exterior 
buildings, and the greater part of the citadel, or keep; 
this is a circular structure, thirty feet in diameter, and 
seventy-five feet high. Its shape reminds the Rhine 
tourist of the Castle of Godesberg, whose cylindrical 
Donjon Tower, perched upon the top of a pointed rock, 
commands one of the finest views on that majestic river. 
It contains four apartments, one oVer the other, the 
dungeon being the lowest: they are connected by a spi¬ 
ral staircase. This appears to have formed the chief por¬ 
tion of the entire fortress; but, though of small extent, it 
was a strong plaee; a dozen men would almost have suf¬ 
ficed to stock it; and altogether it was scarcely larger than 
one of the bastions of Caernarvon castle. This small¬ 
ness of size, combined with the rudeness of the archi¬ 
tecture, has led most people to coneladc that it was a 
British forlalice much more ancient than the first Wil¬ 
liam’s visit to this country. It has been in a state of 
decay for several centuries. So far back as Henry the 
Eighth's time, Leland described it as a decayed toWer. 
Here Owen Gflch languished a prisoaef for twenty years, 
as a punishment for having joined in a consjuracy to de¬ 
throne his brother, Llewellyn ap Grullydd, the last 
native Pnnee of Wales. The views from this place are 
strikingly beautiful. The two lakes arc .seen in their 
full extent, surrounded by a vast amphitheatre of moun¬ 
tains. Nor can there, we think, be anything more 
impressive than a mouldering tower by the side of a 
crystal lake. In the first place, there is something emi 
nently stimulative to the imagination in the sight of 
any great work of man, having its origin in some remote 
region of time, and now fast listening to decay. Then 
how fondly do we seem to perceive a sympathy on the 
part of Nature with us and ours, in taking back to her 
bosom some object of our creation! And when wo be¬ 
hold her unobtrusive wishes and silent operations, do 
we not look upon her beauties with a warmer admiration 
through the colouring of a human intellect ? Another 
chord of feeling is touched by the contrast between 
man’s frail workmanship, having in itfrom the beginning 
the seeds of decay, and Nature’s unfading perennial fresh¬ 
ness. The castled crag of Dfilbadarn with its tottering 
tower may, it is true, arouse in us only sentiments similar 
to those excited by a thousand ruins in this island or on 
the continent; yet time, place, and circumstance vary 
and distinguish every one ef them; nor shall any fre¬ 
quency of such scenes induce us to think lightly of 
those oombined feelings of awe, reverence, and sadness, 
with whiolT we ought over to behold the sanctifying 
agencies of Time and Nature. 

On the declivity of a mountain called Allt Ddfi, or 
the Dark Cliff, immediately facing the castle, are con¬ 
siderable quarries of purple slate, the property of Lord 
Penrhyn. The excavated material is conveyed from 
the quarry by a railroad formed for the purpose, to 
Port Penrhyn, near Bangor. In the same neighbour¬ 
hood there is a valuable copper mine. Half a mile 
south of the castle, at the termination of a deep glen, 


a trenielidons cataract, called Caunant Mawr, thunders 
over a ledge of rock sixty feet in height. The name 
signifies the waterfall of the great chaolh; the waters 
Are those of fjte idountain Mficnli ftom Brwynog; 
Ihoy are first seen to rhsh titroiigh a oldft in the rock 
above, and, after coming straight forward for a short 
distance, make a sudden bend, and then fall in a slanting 
direction into the black pool below. There is a want of 
wood about the spot, but it deserves the visit of every 
rambler. Six miles from Caernarvon, and not far from 
Ddlbadarn Tower, is the Victoria Inn, a large and com¬ 
modious ' establishment of recent erection. It forms a 
most convenient station for visiting the acbaccnt scenery; 
and the ascent of Snowdon is frequently commenced 
here. At the village of Llanberris, we enter the wild 
and desolate vale of Nantporis, pent in by lofty rocks, 
at the base of which stones of every size and shape arc 
scattered. Then pushing upwards, “ doubling and 
doubling by laborious walk,” we attain the summit of 
the pass; and, as we rest after the exertion, we may call 
to mind, in connexion with the name of the spot (Gor- 
phwysfa, or, the reding-place^, the admonition carved 
on a atone at the top of a wild pass in Scotland (Qlen- 
croe). “ Rest, and bo thankful,” says the inscription; 
and 

“ Who that has gained at fontth tile wished for height, 

The brief, the simnle wsy-sioe eaQ can slight 
And rest not tlmnlcfiil P ” 

Proceeding, the tourist passes another fall of water 
called Pfynnon Lis, mide by a stream that runs from 
an upland lake of the same name; the words, being in- 
tefprfefed, mean TM drem Well. Soon afterwards, the 
road eaNsers the one from Seddgelert to Capcl Curig 
(proiiOwiiiOed Cenig). The latter little town is situated 
lies# flte point where a stream flows into the Llugwy. 
A fine cascade called Khaiader-y-Wenol (the Swallow’.s 
Waterfall), 

“ With woods o’erhung, and shagg’d with mossy rocks,” 

is in the vieiftity. The water comes to the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice in one sheet; but jutting rocks and fretting stones 
soon break it into many streams that dash impetuously 
downwards through a chasm which, at the widest part 
has a breadth of sixty feet. There is great luxuriance of ve¬ 
getation around this cascade; and the noble forms of rock 
on cither side contribute to make this one of the finest 
scenes of the kind in Wales. By a change of position 
the visitor may obtain many pleasing variations of pro¬ 
spect ; and we may notice, that, from the upper part of the 
wood, near the head of the cascade, there is a good 
view of the descending waters. Any one who has scon 
Lowdoro, in Cumberland, will be reminded of that far- 
famed waterfall by Rhaiader-y-Wenol. Having gazed 
our fill at this beautiful spectacle, we may turn back 
and proceed to Beddgelert, but it may be proper to 
add that the deviation to Capel Curig has added six 
miles to the distance we before gave. The next valley 
we enter is Nant Gwymint, (the vale of waters,) so 
called, like Lanterbrunnen in the Bernese Oberland, 
from the number of streams in it. On the right hand, 
near the head of the vale, is another waterfall (for here¬ 
abouts the cascades are nearly as plentiful as black¬ 
berries) called Ehaiader-cwm-dyli, and a little further 
down the valley are two huge fragments of rock, which 
attract attention by their hugeness; one of them, resem¬ 
bling in shape the gable end of a house, far exceeds in 
size the celebrated Bowder Stone in Borrowdale. f he 
tourist next perceives that this romantic valley is en¬ 
riched by two lakes. The upper one, Llyn Gwynant, 
three quarters of a mile in length, ocoupids all the 1ml 
area of the vale, except what suflScos for the road. The 
scenery around its shores is very grand. Y Aran 
towers conspicuously on the right, and close by is a 
hollow of graceful outline, denominated Cwm Llan, 
which extends towards Snowdon. The summit of that 
mountmn is here finely visible between the intervening 
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hills. At the foot of the Lake (or Tani,» aa It would be 
called In the north of England) the mountains converge, 
and the traveller is admitted through a narrow opening 
into the next chamber of the valley in which the second 
lake, Llyn-.v-Diniw, is placed. In the vicinity a lofty 
rook is pointed out, to which Vortigern is said to have 
retreated from the persecution of his subjects, 4nd the 
remains of a building on the summit is referred to in 
confirmation of the statement. The village of Bodd- 
gelerl is most romantically seated on al)eautiful tract of 
meadow ground near the conilux of the Colwyn and the 
Glas Llyn. Three vales diverge from this place, through 
one of which lies the road to Tremadoc. ' If you in¬ 
quire the meaning of the name of the village, the fol¬ 
lowing tradition, which has been versified more than 
once, is related. Prince Llewellyn, (whose reign began 
in 1194.) had a hunting scat at this place. On returning 
one day from a hunting excursion, Llewellyn was met at 
the door of his house by his favourite dog, Oelert, who 
had been unaccountably absent from the chase, in which 
his fleetness and sagacity had been much missed. The 
dog was stained with blood and gore; and upon seeing 
his master, began his usual caresses. The Prince, 
however, was alarmed at the sight on account of his 
infant, and heedless of the dog’s behaviour, he rushed 
into the room where the child slept. The bed-clothes were 
tossed about and bloody, but the child was not visible. 
In an agony of sorrow and passion, Llewellyn drcw his 
words and plunged it through the hound, supposing the 
animal had killed his son. The dying yelp of the dog 


(1) Having spoktni of lakes, (says Mr. Wordsworth, in bis do- 
lightlul Essay on the Hake Seeiiery), 1 imist not omit to mention, 
as a kindred fimture of this country, those bodies of still water 
called tm-Hs. They an; limud in some of the vales, and are nu¬ 
merous upon the mountains. A tarn in a vute iinjilics, for tlu' 
most part, that the bed of the vale is not happily formed ; that 
the water of the brooks can neither wholly escape, nor diffuse 
itself over a large area; accordingly, in such situations, tarns are 
often surrounded by au unsiglitly tract of boggy ground; hut 
this is not always the case, and in tlie cultivated parls of tlie 
country, when the sliores of the lam are determined, it dilh rs 
only from the lake in behig smaller, and in belonging mostly to 
a smaller valley or circular recess. 


awoke the infant, who had been concealed under the 
clothes; and these being removed, not only was the 
blooming child dlacoverod safe and sound, but the dead 
body of a gaunt wolf torn with wounds inflicted by the 
fangs of the faithful Oelert was ther^ also. Stung with 
remorse, the Prince erected a tomb oVer the animal, 
which he named Bedd-Qelert—Gelert’s Grave. Ho also 
founded a monastery for the good of his own soul, and 
as a gratoful ofTering to Providence for the preservation 
of his child. Quitting Bcddgolert for Caernarvon, wo 
enter a pleasing valley, wliicdi gradually expands as we 
advimee. It is watered by the Colwyn, a stream which 
lia.s its origin in a lake called Llyn-y-Cader. Upon the 
right, nearly opposite this lake, the ascent of Snowdon 
is usually eummciiccd from this side, the distance from 
the road to the top being about four miles. The road 
then passes along the shore of a lovely little sheet of 
W'ater, called Llyn Cwellyn, lying at the foot of a 
ercsccnt-shapcd precipice, part of which, called the Wolfs 
Castle, seems to overhang its ba.se, and forms a veiy 
striking feature in the laiulscapc. On the banks of this 
lake tlie guide to Snowdon resides in a small public- 
house, wlicrc he keeps ponies and all things necessary 
for making the ascent. A narrow valley strikes off to the 
left, eontaiuing two .small lakes, in one of which thcio 
is a floating island, and heuee called the Lake of the^d. 
If the tourist has time, we recommend him by all means 
to [lay these lakes a visit, as they are surrounded by 
very fine scenery. Proceeding, however, directly to 
Caernarvon, he will sec a cascade formed by the' Fai 
l.-isa, the stream which i.ssucs from Llyn Cwellyn. The 
vale has now broadened into meadows, and hereabouts 
is Naiit Mill, a picturesque spot, which has irre.sistibly 
drawn out many a sketclier's portfolio and pencil. We 
soon afterwards reach the village of Bettws. The country 
through which the road now proceeds forms a succession 
of rises and dips; the soil is rooky, hut not unproductive. 
The high grounds in Anglesey begin to appear, and 
from one of the elevations iu the road the whole island 
is seen spread out like a map before the eye. Immc- 
! diatcly afterwards we re-enter Caernarvon, from which Wo 
started in the morning, a little jaded and worn, bnt 
liighly delighted, as every one must be, with the mag- 
iiifleciit scenery through wliich we have toiled. 
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AN ADVENTirRE IN THE THREE KINGS 
DURING THE RIFLE-MEETING AT BASLE. 
Introductioh. 

» « « (( * 

And’ whilst the weathereoeks arc creaking, and the 
evening wind blustering over the little inn in the Black 
Forest, the three guests, assembled in the landlord’s 
room, call to mind their departed friend and boon com¬ 
panion. 

'* On this very daj twelvemonth,” said the chajdain, 
“ 1 buried him.” 

“ On the verj' day of his burial,” said fbe doctor, I 
took up my quarters here.” 

Twelve months to-day,” said the shopkeeper, “ as 
soon as the funeral was over, T set off for Geneva; a 
great chance it is if ever I go there again.” 

“ Ah, dear Switzerland !” said the churchman, with 
a sigh, “ how dearly have J ever longed to see it! and 
yet, something has always thwarted my purpose. The 
beautiful student and holiday time is gone for ever; 
and I have never yet set foot beyond Appenzell.” 

Of all the teams in the Switzer league, 1 never yet 
saw any but Basle,” returned the doctor; “ 1 was there at 
the great rifle muster.” 

“ How strange ! ” crietl Matzendorf, " I wa.s there 
at the very same time. AVhat a pity we were not ac¬ 
quainted then, dear doctor! tho.so were happy days. The 
remembrance of them still flits before me, like some 
grand and chequered creation of the painter’s pencil. 
To be sure, I had like to have made a sorry piece of 
business of it at the time, but fortune stood true to mo 
and protected me.” 

" How so! ” inquired his auditors. 

“ It is a tale of adventure,” replied the dealer, “and, 
i if you like, I will relate it. It is not so very long, 
though it might sound .somewhat better in a romance.” 

“ Out with it!” eagerly cried the doctor and the chap¬ 
lain. The woodcutter, who had seated himself as a 
privileged listener near the stove, ero.sscd his legs de¬ 
lightedly, and, taking a copious pinch from his wooden 
snuff-box, “his life upon it, the woodcutter is fond of 
stories,” cried he: and the tradesman began the history 
of his 

Advkstubi; t.v tub Tubke Kisas dubiko tub 

lllKI.E-MEBTIKC AT Ba.SLE. 

I arrived in Ba.sle about a week before the com¬ 
mencement of the gmnd general rifle-meeting of the 
Swiss Confederacy, having to transact important busi¬ 
ness, that admitted of no delay, and yet made a great 
demand on my time. 1 put up at the sign of “ The 
Three Kings.” fn the other inns, “The Wild Man,” or 
“The Stork,” where tradespeople usually chose their 
quarters, there was not a room to Ije had. 

Whilst sitting one afternoon in a coffee-house, with 
the Mend with whom I had business, he informed me 
that the Prefecture of Police in Paris had despatched a 
notice to the Police of Basle, wMch, waiving the bflicial 
style of the original, might run as follows:— 

“ Beloved Cousin,—The particular kindness which wc 
feel for our friends in Switzerland prompts us to tender 
you information of aschemeconcerted by some of our most 
dextrous scamps and cut-purses; tomt, of availing them- 
sclvesof the grand rifle-mtistor among you for the purpose 
of stealing whatever they can lay hands on. The Mtte of 
the aforesaid guild will arrive at Basle a few' days before 
the opening of the fdtc, and, as we are led to believe, in 
the most varied disguises. Some will drive in, polt, in 
their carriages and six, but a far greater humW will 
come by rail and omnibus. A certain Claude Barrault 
is reported f.o bo the stml of tbo plot; though it is verj' 
improbable he will present himself under this name. 


Wo enclose hi.s hue and tokmj and hereby, beloved 
cousin, wc deem oui’sclves to have given you sufficient 
warning, and mmain 

" Your devoted kinsman and well-wisher, 

" Pbaskectuba.” 

Its little cousin of Basic lent good heed to this in¬ 
formation, but within the first eight-and-forty hours the 
mass of people that thronged to the fSte increased lo 
such an extent, that there was no longer any possible 
chance of keeping close watch over the strangers. The 
poor police-force had to be everywhere, without making 
any great manifestation of itself anywhere. If the former 
task proved too much for it, it succeeded to a miracle 
with the latter; and considerable thefts were effected in 
one place or other before the f6te had begun. The officeiw 
had enough to do to find accommodation for the throng 
of marksmen and other visitors. On the very first 
evening there were thousands of the former without 
shelter of any sort, w'ho at lost had to turn right and left, 
and put their heads into the best hole they could. Many 
a stranger had to pay five francs for his bed in the close 
and ill-appointed domicile of some needy townsman; 
and then, far from having it to himself, he would perhaps 
have to share it with one, and notunfrequcntly two com¬ 
panions, of whom all that he knew was that they paid as 
much as himself. Little did I think that a similar fate 
aw'aitcd me in the large new hotel of “Thu Three 
Kingsand that there I should have to sleep under the 
same roof, and in the same room, with a most ferocious- 
looking stranger. However, such was my lot. For, lo 
and behold ! on the very first evening, after many people 
had ■ turned into their quarters by the flare of torclie.s, 
and beat of drum, the waiter of the stojy' I slept upon 
thrast a gent into my chamber, who carried a short gun 
and a small travelling-bag, and, hastily throwing up a 
camp-hedstead opposite mine, 

“ Only for to-night, sir,” added he, in a cool yet civil 
tone. “ To-morrow we will mend the matter.” 

A stranger, with gun and knapsack ! And there 1 
lay, unarmed, and, as a matter of course, completely 
undressed; with my travelling chest under my bed full 
of gold and silver watches from Geneva and Neuchatel; 
my own repeater hanging over my pillow; look, my 
friends, here it is, going lick, tick, indifferently as it then 
did to m 3 ' heart’s disquieted tiirobbing; while on the 
table at my l»ed-Bidc lay my purse and pocket-book, 
neither of wliich were empty !! Tlie tradesman that 
travels every year to fairs and tlie like meetings, Icarus 
prudence as well as mistnist on his wa}'. 

Whilst the bed was being put up, the servants 
running this way and that, and the stranger impatiently 
striding up and down the room, I managed to spirit 
away the repeater, the pocket-book, and the purse into 
bed with me, and became somewhat more composed. 
My chest, as I said before, was out of sight. The waiter 
and his train hod scarcely finished their business and 
retired, when the stranger took his stand beside my bed, 
and, making mo a low bow, expressed to me in French 
how soriy he was to be thus obliged to disturb me; nay, 
that he himself was quite on the brink of despair about 
it. I am little skilled in French, and but very poorly 
nndoistood what l>o said, and so, when ho came to a 
pause, I merely made answer by a nod of the head and a 
scanty “ Out, out." But the Frenchman’s politeness 
pleased me; and, upon the whole, it is quite true, that 
the " Qu'ent-ce-que dite" ^ve one the full idea ofjpoliteness 
when they are not absmntely inclined or obliged to be 
rude. This afforded mo an opportunity of taking an ex¬ 
act survey of my fellow-lodger. He was a man of comely 
growth, and of the ordinary stature; he had long brown 
hair, wore both a moustache and beard, had a soft 
face, and hands that were still whiter; while his pallid 
complexion lent a darker lustre to his eyes. On his head 
was a little grey rifle-cap ; his body was enveloped m a 
common loose frock, m^e of light sumwr 
while his feet were sheaUicd in brown gaiw^with little 
raolhcr-of-peori buttons. 
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As the stranger saw that I got on but vety indiffer¬ 
ently ivith French, ho tried his luck with German. He 
spoke the language badly and ludicrously enough, yet 
much better than I did his own. 

“You will perhap.s allow me,’’said he, “ to smokea cigarl” 

“ With pleasure," I replied. 

i When he had furnished himself with a light, “How I 
I will tell you who I am,” he resumed, “ that you may 
I know who it is you have so suddenly fallen in with. I 

I am a tradesman from 8te. Marie-aux-Mines, and my 

I I name is Claude Barrault. May I now make free to ask 
j the favour of your name?” 

! I might as lief have told him I was Mat/, of Trip- 
ji strille, or the Little Dog of Brettcn, for that matter, so 
Ij staggered was I by the name ho had given me. You 
j| will all remember the notice sent by the police-office in 
I Paris. I was struck all of a heap, as it were; with diffi- 
I culty I stammered out my own worthy name to the 
edification of the suspicious-looking interrogator, and 
sought to e.xcuae this stammering as well as I could, by 
^ simulating an extraordinary fit of drowsiness. Here- 
' upon my companion gave a polite “ Bon. mir el honne 
, nuil, momieur," and withdrew to tlie neighbourhood of 
j his bed. 

I But poor I! How was I to sleep? The ill-omened 
name of my fellow-sleeper set my brain in one continual 
i whirl. I turned my face towards the wall, the better to 
compose myself and collect my thoughts. It would not 
! do; for at that very moment the stranger stole towards 
' my bed, like the pole-cat sneaking along to the hen- 
j roost. 

j “ Who’s there ?” cried I, pretending to start suddenly 
! from sleep, and li,\iug on the fellow a chilling look 
of horror. 

“ Pardon me," said he, in a liiin’icd voice, “ I am only 
looking for a bootjack;” and so saying, he stooped 
j down, with the light in his hand, and plied his search 
I nnclemeath my bed much longer, I thought, than was 
I necessary to find the implement in question. 

:| Aha ! thought I to myself, now he has seen your chest 
! of watches; you ai'e a marked man, sure enough: for 
I who in the world, witli gaiters on, w'Oiild trouble his 
head about a boot-jack, if be were not an arrant rogue 
. j .at heart ? 

I But the truth of the matter was, that the fellow really 
:j liad Loots on; the gaiters over tliem were merely an 
I idle make-believe, of which there are no lack now-a- 
i days. But this was not the only interesting point about 
I my gentleman. 

j What served in some measure to quiet my fears was, 

I that he deposited a well-laden purse in the drawer of the 
I night-table. It seemed to be full of gold ; my car is 
pretty well tuned to the sound of that metal. ^ “ Ah ! ” 
said 1 to myself, with some feeling of .satisfaction, “ he 
! has money with him, and a good lot of it too ! what 
gentleman on the high-road ho has relieved of it 1 know 
! not: however, it is a well-known fact that the glutted 
I lion goes his way in peace. And it will he just the 
j same, 1 guess, with knaves of his guild, for no man is 
! spiteful by nature. Necessity, rather than opportunity, 
i is the mother of theft.” 

Hesigning myself to this sort of philosophy, I was 
really on the point of closing ray weary eye-lids, after 
having commended myself to God and his protecting 
angels, when, poor fellow that I was, fated, as it seemed, 
to be cheated of repose, I heard a rustling and crackling 
near me; and half-opening my eyes, like some wUy fox 
when the sun inconveniences him, I beheld, by dint of 
this crafty and involuntary peep, Claude Barrault stand¬ 
ing at my bed-side, and scrutinizing my features. At 
that moment ho turned away, mumbling contentedly 
to himself, " II dort," which was good French, I take it, 
fovt/t.e simpleton sleeps; whereupon he stole bock on 
tip-toe to hisoimeh, and—could I believe my eyes)— 
with one bold tore all his beautiful long hmr from 

liis head. There he sto^ with a elose-clipped woolly 
fri/ily pole, round which he wound a silk handker- 
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cliicf, after the manner of his countrymen, and hid 
his wig. 

“ Ho! ho ! ” thought I, “ I shall very much like to 
see what else is coming,” And now for manipulation the 
second. He applied water lightly beneath h|8 nose and 
on Ills chin, and lo, and behold! tho mustachioand beard 
came clean off in a hunch, leaving nothing behind them 
but fl’hat is commonly called the collier. Now just 
imagine to yourselves, my friends, what this pattern of 
a man looked like; lie had made himself quite a new 
face, without a single trace of his former physiognomy. 

‘ A thorough scapegrace visage,’ thought I; ‘and yet in 
the spring of life withal.’ ’I'lie long hair had made him i 
look at least ten, if not fificon,years older. “So young, | 
and yet so corrupt,” .said 1, heaving a sigh from the j 
bottom of my soul. Then he laid himself ujmn his lied, i 
sighed once or twice himself, ami nttoriug the name of Ij 
Rosalie, not once or twice, but at least a dozen times;— 
whisk !—the light was out, and 1 saw nothing furt,her. 

The miscreant soon appeared to be asleep: for so 
young a man he hail a considerable talent for snoring, 
w’hich was in some measure an invitation (o mo to follow 
bis example. I was grievously tired. The whole day 
long, from morning to evening, 1 had been hurrying 
about the town and the rifle-ground, and sleep would 
have been dearly welcome to me; despite of tiiis, the 
most I could do was to get a little do.se, and every 
moment 1 would wake up again, lying sentinel, so to speak, 
till dawn of day, when 1 said to my self j “ Up now, and 
let tho morning shine upon you; it will cheer your 
sjtirils, and your ill neighbourhood will be ail' the 
sooner renounced and got rid of.” 

No sooner said than done. 1 rose softly, and slipped on 
my clothes in silence. The Frenchman was still sleep¬ 
ing like a top, with his face tunicil towards me. All at 
once, in the midst of my hurry and skurry, my clasp- 
knife fell I'rom its case; I cauglit at it and missed it, 
and it dropped on the ground. 'I’hc iron made a jarring 
noise. My ueighitour of the evil conscience awoke at 
the sound, shouting in my face, '‘Qai mlA ?" I hod just 
answered “ a friend,” though in a tone of ill-humour, 
for I felt sorely concerned about my watches, and knew 
bow foolish it would bo to leave the thicvisli Frenchman 
alone with the case—when .Monsieur collected his .scat¬ 
tered senses, looked in the glass tliat hung opposite lo 
him, and at once remembered to his dismay that ho hod 
peeled off' his hair and beard. He struck his hands on 
his forehead, ejaculating “ Mon Dicu" with a thrice-re¬ 
peated sigh, and most assuredly felt in far leH,s merry 
cue, than when invoking his Rosalie on the previous 
evening. Then poising himself on his elbow he turned 
towards me, and addressed mo witli the utmost possible 
show of frankness: “ My de.ar sir," said ho “ I had 
reckoned upon awaking and finisliing my toilet earlier 
than you, or you would not liave surprised me in this_ 
singular transformation. You will be nstouished, no 
doubt, and veiy rightly too, to seo me looking jnst at 
this moment so verj' like a shaven monkey, but I was 
obliged to spare my peruke, and tho beard that I had 
glued on my face kept my skin in intolerable tension. 
Weariness brought mo too lil)erally the blessings of 
slumber; othenvise I should have been slow to give 
you such an opportunity, as you now have, of forming 
a curious conception of my person, my doings, and my 
dealings.” 

In order to increase his embarrassment, I replied 
dryly enough, that it was daylight now, and that there 
was nothing for him to fear ibr the present; besides, 1 
liad seen enough in the night. 

He shook his head, shrugged his shoulders and went 
on as follows; “ As you are now privy to a part, of 
my secret, I will give you another little bit of it gratis, 
that you may make no mistake, or form a false opinion 
of mo: I am hero for the purpose of olwcrving the 
movements of a certain lady, who Is to visit the rifle- 
shooting with a family who arc friends of hers, attended 
moreover by a certain gentleman. The said lady would 
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be my greatest blessing, and the said gentleman is my 
greatest bore, for he h^as a mind to marry her; and 
this J want to do myrolf. Do you understand me f 

I nodded, and smiled with an air of cunning, iJhe 
better to show him that I did not believe a single word 
he said. H owever he continued his tale: “ I n my mask,’' 
said he," 1 can follow the lady and her companions 
wherever they go, without the least fear of being 
recognised, and, in the chance of Rosalie proving true 
to me, I can calm my jealous heart, without either com¬ 
promising my own dignity, or raising any delicate scru¬ 
ples in her mind. 1 entreat you not to spoil my plea¬ 
sure, nor breathe a word of the matter to anybody, 
lyhat can I be to yon 1 Here we have met for the first 
time in our lives, and, when these festivities arc over, we 
shall probably never meet again. Pray, do not betray 
me. Men like to do each other a kindness now and 
then, and you do not exactly look as if the fair sex 
were altogether hateful to you cither.” 

I made no definite reply to his entreaties; neither 
with Yes, or No. I contented myself with saying; 
“ Take care what you are after. There arc sharp eyes 
enough in Basle; for mj' part, I will not give you any 
trouble. Allow me to ring and have my luggage re¬ 
moved ; I will sec if I can find another room.” 

He s^ed, and seemed to pout, I thought. “ Faites 
ammeil vous plaira," said he briskly, closing the cur¬ 
tains of his bed. 

I rang the bell, and sent for Martin my coachman, the 
very same who is still in my service. 1 ordered him, 
above all things, to have the case of watches removed to 
my correspondent's house, with the request that it 
should be safely stowed. I would soon follow, I added, 
myself. After this I finished dres.sing, and, with mj' 
portmanteau in my hand, I went down stairs in search 
of the landlord. “ You must be so good as to show me 
into another room,’’ said I to him; “ I cannot share my 
quarters with a second party, and besides you have put 
me too high up, and in an altogether inconvenient 
situation.” With a host of apologies the civil landlord 
acceded to my request, unlocked the door of a chamber 
in the second floor, which had just fallen vacant, and 
assured me 1 should be subject to no further annoyance. 

“ The fact is,” said he, “ I would much rather give 
you the choice of this more comfortable apartment 
than offer it to the gentleman, (almost a perfect stranger 
to me,) whom I was thinking of putting into it to-day.” 

" You don’t know who the gentleman is ?” said I, unre¬ 
solved whether or no I should out with my tale or not. 
On the one hand, I felt in duty bound to do so; but 
then, again, I am somewhat diffident by nature, and am 
slow to trust either my eyes or ears when any disagree¬ 
able ailair is to be exposed; besides, I was not at all 
inclined to be thought a coward by the landlord, and to 
be laughed at for my good intentions. Just as he was 
answering, " I only know that he is a manufacturer 
from Ma^irch, —” the chance of the moment brings a 
crowd of Englishmen upon us, who gather like a cloud 
around our host, and threaten to pester him to death 
with their importunate jargon. Becking refuge from 
this foreign multitude, I fly to the visitors’ register :*— 
the name of my last night's companion had not been 
entered. Well, being satisfied with the full assurance 
that my watches were safe, I issue forth from the hotel, 
and, following the general current, I arrive at the scene 
of festivity. It rained a little to be sure, but curiosity 
cares little about a wet jacket. I knocked at my finend’s 
door OB my way thither. The case had been duly deli¬ 
vered, and placed in safe keeping; my friend was not 
at borne, having gone, like all the world, to the rifl e meet. 

It is altogether impossible, my friends, to give you a 
description of the scene of merriment. But stop—I re¬ 
member yon were there yourself, doctor, and recollect 


(I) A book in which the naniM) tee. of the vititora to Qm hotel 
are carefully entered, and aubtnitted to the inspection of Uie 
Police. 


as well as I do all the splendid things that surrounded 
us; the pagoda of the prizes, the tower of flags, the 
refreshment booths, the coffee-houses, the multitude 
of targets, the thousands of people,—some armed and 
some not, some wearing cockades, and some without 
them,—Frenchmen, Germans, Italians and Englishmen, 
in one immense and promiscuous medley. The report of i 
the rifles and mprtars, the smart stroke of the balls, 
nimble markers, incessantmusic, bright wine glistening 
in many hundred cups and flagons, festal speeches and 
clamorous kettle-drums, made one glad scene of noisy 
mirth. Every eye was lit up with delight: only two 
things were wanting to make the gala really beautiful; 
namely, fine weather and unanimity. 

ljust came up in time to see the brawl with the 
marksmen of the Valais, who had repaired to the ren¬ 
dezvous with the greatest confidence, but had met with 
a most unfriendly reception,'for the unruly Swiss had even 
agreed in good earnest to storm the tower of flags, and 
tear down the Valaisan colours, the which outrage was 
only prevented by the intrepidity of the master of the 
gala, and other coercive means of every possible kind. 
But the most effectual remedy of all was that provided 
by the insidious strangers themselves, inasmuch as on 
tiic following day, without either shout or song, they 
withdrew from the scene of action with their rescued 
but ill-fated colours. 

In the general hubbub and confusion I of course 
sought in vain for my friend. 1 however fell in with 
several of my acquaintance, and they gave mo news of 
him. He had met a tradesman from Bellinzona, they 
told me, wlio had made him some proposals of business. 
Now, we all know very well, what tradesmen are. Talk 
to them of business, and they will listen to you even 
in church; and thus it was, that my friend and the 
dealer of Bellinzona had joined company, and retraced 
their steps towards the town. I diverted myself with 
the varied spectecle before me, and was even tempted 
to try a few shots, which I must confess, to the great 
amusement of the lookers-on, did not so much as hit 
the target. 

" ’Shlood .and thunder !” cries a man close at my side, 
“some knave of a fellow has stolen my pocket-book.” 

“ And my snuff-box and handkerchief!” ejaculated an 
old tanner from Basle. 

“ Some scamp !" cried a third, “ has tom my wife's 
sliawl oif her back and taken her gold chain along with 
it. But if 1 am not mistakoB, there nine the thief. 
After him ! after him ! that man there in the light- 
coloured paletot!” 

“ What’s the matter 1” cried the gathering group of j 
bystanders, and then, as they rushed in a body after the I 
Buonaparte paletot, a thought comes like lightning 
across me, “ Zounds, that is my last night’s companion!” 
And true enough, there was his very hat and frock, and 
flowing peruke. Unfortunately they oould not catch 
him, for he scampered oflf as fast as he could into the 
crowd that were levelling their abuse at the Valaisans, 
who stood their ground manfiilly, and would gladly 
have fallen foul upon the Tower of Flags. A detach¬ 
ment of troops, and a body of land-patrole and police 
were awaiting further orders, and it was feared that 
things would come to blows. Buch, however, was 
happily not the case; but in the meanwhile the mis¬ 
creant Barrault escaped. 

As I too had my pocket-book with me, I made my 
way as quickly as I could out of the crowd, and returned 
to my hotel. The table was crowded, although on the 
rifle-jfTound itself the booths were all alive like an 
ants’ nest. On my left set an Englishwoman, of some 
forty years of age, with flaxen hair and a Tthite waxen 
cbmplcxioB. She might once have been a pretty crea¬ 
ture, but her eamp^gn was over, and yet she would 
have been glad enough to have seen me pay my court 

to her. I was pleased to find that my riAt-hand nejgh- 

j hour was a good sort of timetable and creative French- 
I man, who eontl&ually catered to my diversion, and 
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aR kinds of pretty stories. The theme 
of our oonvcrsetion of course was the shooting-gala, and 
tlie crowds it brought together; and at last iwe came to 
talk of the number of thefts committed. Monsieur 
maintained there must be some hundreds of Parisian 
thieves on the spot, mentioning one or other of that re¬ 
spectable erewr by mme. I was astonished to find him 
BO much at home on the subject. No wonder,” said 
he, (and he spoke German fluently,) “ I myself hold an 
appointment under the Prefecture of Police in Paris, 
and the list of professional scamps is open to my free 
inspection. Moreover I know many of these fellows 
by sight, and, between ourselves, I am sent hither for 
the express purpose of keeping an eye on our Parisian 
ofif-scourinOT, and lending the guardians of the public 
safety a helping band." 

“ Ah, is it iwssible!” cried I, quite delighted to hear 
such welcome intelligence. 

“ Hist I” said the Parisian softly, giving me a friendly 
sign to be silent. “Am I not talking to you quite 
between ourselves 1 Pray, restrain your feelings. To be 
sure they know me very well at the Police Oflico, but in 
the town itself I wish to maintain my incognito. This 
aids my plan. Besides, even if fortune should nowhere 
prove favourable to me, yet, as true as 1 am Durand, the 
Secretary of the Prefecture of Police in Paris, I will 
venture my head upon it, that in this house at least the 
field shall remain clear, and not a single guest be robbed. 
I have taken measures accordingly. 

“ Excellent Monsieur Durand ! ” cried I, and a proud 
feeling of security stole over me, coupled with a strong 
inclination to bring a choice head of gtime—vis. M. 
Claude Barrault, to the roast of the Parisian oificial. 
But just as always happens with bashful, simple-minded 
fellows—at the very moment that I am opening my lips 
for the purpose, I look obliquely down the talile, and, at 
the distance of about a half dozen covers from me, whom 
should my eye light upon but Barrault himself, with 
his mustachio and peruke on, and a coat of a darker 
hue in place of the whitish yellow paletot: he looked 
askance at me with a glance of terror, as though begging 
and entreating for mercy, and seemed dreadfully dis¬ 
quieted to find himself so near me. So then and there 
1 fuel sorry for the fellow, and cannot make up my mind 
to betray him; “ let some one else do it,” thought I, in 
German goodness of soul, when, putsch! and such a 
blow descended on my shoulder a.s threatened to shake 
my arm clean off. Turning round 1 beheld my friend 
and correspondent, who had stolen behind my chair to 
play off some of his Swiss jokes upon me. 1 rubbed my 
shoulder and gave him my hand. “ Pardon me,” said 
he to me, “ for not being at home when you called 
to-day, but you know, a good tradesman never runs 
away from a little chance piece of luck, and to-day I 
have done business to the amount of eight hundred 
doubloons; wish me joy of it, and come along with me 
to the coffee-house! My time is short, and 1 should bo 
very glad of a little chat with you, as you are to be off 
again to-morrow.” 

(To be conlinued.J 


FRANK PAIRLEGH; 

OB, 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 

CHAP. TII. 

As WO were preparing to take our departure, I observed 
the Captain exchange glances with Cumberland, who 
turned to Oaklands, saying, “ Don’t wait for me; 1 have 
one or two places to call at in my way back, and 1 shall 
only make you late;—^when you get home, give Thomas 
a hint to keep back dinner five minutes or so,—old 
Mildman won’t say Miything about it, if he fancies it’s 
the servant's j||rit.”—To this Oaklands replied, “thatit 
was rather a nlhne, but he'd see what he could do for 
once;" and, with a veiy distant bow to the Captain, we 


left the room. As soon as we were in the street, Oak¬ 
lands accosted me with, “ W ell, Prank, what do you think 
of billiards (” “ Why,” replied 1, after a moment's thought, 
“ as to the game itself, it’s a very pretty game, and when 
one can play w'cli, I have no doubt a very interesting one, 
too much so, perhaps.” " Too interesting I why, that's 
the beauty of it; almost'every other game is a bore, and 
tires one, because one does not get sufficiently Interested 
to forget the trouble of it; what can you mean, by too 
interesting r “ You won't be angry at what I am going 
to say, will you 1 ” said I, looking up in his face. " An¬ 
gry with you, my dear boy'l no fear of that; always say 
just what you think to me, and if it happens to be dis¬ 
agreeable, why it can’t be helped; I would rather hear 
a disagreeable truth from a friend, any day, than have 
it left for an ill-natured person to bring out, when be 
wants to annoy me.” “ All I meant to say was this,” I 
replied; “ it seems to me that you get so much excited 
by the game, that you go on playing longer, and for 
higher slakes, than you intended to do when you began, 
—surely,” coutinued 1, “ it cannot be right to lose such 
sums of money merely for omusemeut; is it not gam- 

blingr’ 

“1 believe you are riglil, Frank,” replied Oakland^ 
after a short pause, during which he had apparently been 
thinking the matter over; “when one comes to think 
seriously about it, it is a most unprofitable way of get¬ 
ting rid of one’s money; you will scarcely credit it,” 
continued he, half smiling, “ but 1 declare to you I have 
lieun playing almost every day for the last two months.” 
“So long as that!” interrupted 1. “ There or thereabouts,” 
said Gaklands, laughing at the tone of horror in which 
I had spoken; " but I was going to siiy,” he continued, 

“ that till this moment, (looking upon it merely as an 
amusement, something to keep one from going to sleep 
over a newspaper in that vile reading-room,) I have never . 
taken the trouble to consider whether there was any 
right or wrong in the matter. I am very much obliged 
to you for the hint, Frank; I’ll think it all over to-night, 
and see how much I owe Master Cumberland, and I’ll 
toll you to-morrow what conclusion I have come to. I 
hate to do any thing in a hurry—even to think; one 
must take time even to do that well.” 

By this time we had reached home, and mindful of 
his promise, Oaklands bogged Thomas to use his interest 
with the cook, for the purpose of postponing dinner for 
a few minutes, iu order to give Cumberland a chance 
of being ready—to which Thomas replied, “ Very well, 
sir, any thing to oblige you;” Mr. Oaklands muttering to 
himself as he went ott', “ womler what that chap Cumber¬ 
land is up to now: no good, I’ll be bound." in another 
minute we heard his voice in the lower regions, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ I say, Cook, mustn’t dish up for the next ten 
minutes; Master ain’t quite finished his next Sunday’s 
sermon—he's got hitched just at thirdly and lastly, and 
mustn't be disturbed on no account; "—which produced 
from that functionary the following pathetic rejoinder: 
—“ There, it’s all up witli the pigeon pie, for it will be 
burnt as black as my shoe by that time 1” 

As I was going down stairs, ready to go out, the next 
day, Oaklands called me into his room, and closing the 
door, said, “ Well, Fairlogh,! have thought over all you 
said yesterday,—made up my mind—and acted upon it.” 
—“ Bravo! ” replied I, “ I am so glad, for, whenever you 
will but rouse yourself, ya«( are sure to act more rightly 
and sensibly than anybody else; but what have you done 
now! Let me hear all about it.” “Oh, nothing very 
wonderful,” answered Oaklands; “when 1 came to look 
at my pocket-book, I found 1 bad lost, from first to last, 
above 1501.” “Good gracious!” cried I, agliast at the 
magnitude of the sum; “ what will you do 1 ” Oaklands 
smiled at my look of horror, and continued, “About 
100/. of this 1 still owe Cumberland, for, after my ready 
money was gone, I merely set down on paper all I won 
or lost, as he said I could pay him at any time, just as 
it suited mo best; and I thought I would wait till I got 
my next quarter’s allowance, pay him out of that, and 
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be very economical ever after.—Well, when I saw whnt i lands. “ 1 should sa,y,ratlm," replied Coleman, winking 
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tlie sums amounted to, I found this plan would never 
answer, .and that 1 was getting into a mess; so I made 
up my mind to put an end to the thing at once,—and sat 
down and wrote to iny father, telling him, that I had 
been playing billiaWs every day for some time past, with 
a friend, (of course I did.not mention who,) and that 
without being at all aware of it, my losses had mounted 
up, till I owed him 100/. I mentioned at the same time 
that 1 had a pretty long bill at Smithson's, und then 
went on to say, that 1 saw the folly, if not worse than 
folly, of what 1 had been doing; and that J applied to 
him, as the best friend I had in the world, (and I am 
sure he is too, Frank,) to save me from the consequences 
of my own imprudence.” “ 1 am very glad you did that; it 
was much the best thing,” intemipted 1. “As soon as 1 
had written my letter," continued Oaklands, “ I went 
to Cumberland, and told him that I found I had been 
going on too fast,—that 1 owned he was too good a player 
for me,—and that I therefore did not mean to play any 
more—and would pay him as soon as I received my 
father’s answer.” "And what did he 8.\v to that?” 
inquired I. “ Why, he seemed surprised and a little 
annoyed, I fancied. He denied being the best player, 
and begged I would not think of paying him yet, saying 
that I had been unlucky of late, but tlmt, if 1 would go 
on boldly, luck was sure to change, and that f should 
moat likely win it all iiack again.’’ “ And you ? ” “ Oh! 
I told him that was the true spirit of gambling; that i 
did not choose to owe so much to any man, as I owed 
liim, and that pay l\iiu I would. Weil then, he said, 
that if I did not like to trouble my father about such a 
triSe,and yet wiis determined to pay him, it could ho very 
easily managed. 1 asked, liow! He Immmed and lia'd, 
and at last .said, that .Smithson >vou1d adv.ance me the 
.^.money in a minute—th.at i should only have to sign a re¬ 
ceipt for it, and need not pay him for years- not till I w.as; 
of age, and not then i f I did not J ike- that no one would 
be ajiy the wiser—und he was going on witli more in tlio 
same style, when 1 stopped liim, l.y answering very 
abruptly, that such an arrangement was noti to my taste, 
and that I was not yet reduced to boiTowiiig muiiey oi' 
my tailor." “Quiteright.Iamsoglad you told hinitluif," 
interposed 1; “what tiii/ he .say then!” '‘Something 
about not meaning to offend me, and its being a thing 
done every day.” “ By him ijerliaps," said I, rccolleci- 
ing the scene 1 had witnessed .soon after my arrival. 

" Why! what do you mean V’ said Oaklands. “ 1 11 tell 
von when yon have done,” replied I; “ but I want to 
know how all this ended.” “ There was not much more. 
He tried to persuado me to go kgain to-day, and play 
another mateh. I told him 1 was engaged to ride 
with you. Then he looked as if he was going to be 
angry. I waited to see, and he wasn't, and .so we parted. 

“ And what think you of Cumberland now ?” inquired I. 

" I can't say I altogether like the way in which he has 
behaved about this,” replied Oaklands ; “it certainly 
looks as if he would have had no objection to win as much 
as he could from me, for he must have known all along 
that he was the best player. It strikes me that I am 
well out of the mess, and I have to thank you for being 
so, too, old fellow.” “ Nay, you have to thank your own 
energy and decision; I did nothing towards helping you 
out of your difficulties.” “ Indeed I if a man is walking 
over a precipice with his ejlfci shut, is it nothing to 
cause him to open them, in order that he may see the 
dangers into which the path he is following will lead 
him?” .“Ah! Harry, if you would but exert yourself, so 
os to keep your own eyes open”—“Whnt a wide-awake 
fellow you would be,” interposed Coleman, who, after 
having tapped twice, without succeeding in making him¬ 
self heard, (so engrossed were we by the conversation in 
which we were engined,) had in despair opened the door 
in time to overhear my last remark:—“ 1 say. Gents, as 
Thomas calls us,” continued he, “what have you Men 
doing to Cumberland, to put him into such a charming 
temper?” " Is he out of humour then?” inquired Oak- 


ironieally; “ he came intoonr room just now, looking as 
black as thunder, and, as I know he hates to he spoken 
to when he is in the sulks, I asked him if you were going 
to play billiards with him to-day.” Harryand I excliMged 
glances, and Coleman continued: “He fixed his eyes 
upon me, and stared os if he would have been greatly 
relieved by cutting my throat, and at last growled out, 
‘No; that you were going to ride with Fairlegh;’ to 
which 1 replied, ‘ that it was quite delightful to see what 
great friends you had become;’ whereupon he ground his 
teeth with rage, and told me, ‘ to go to the Devil for a 
prating fool; ’ so I answered, that I was not in want of 
such an article just at present, and had not time to go so 
far to-day, and then 1 came here instead.—Oh, he’s in no 
end of a rage, 1 know.”—“ And your remarks would not 
tend to soothe him much either,” said I. “ Oaklands has 
just been telling him, he does not mean to play billiards 
again.” “ Phew! ” whistled Coleman, “ that was a lucky 
shot ofmine; I fancied it must have been something about 
Oaklands and billiards that had gone wrong, when I 
saw how savage it made him. I like to rile Cumber¬ 
land sometimes, because he’s always so soft and silky; 
he seems afraid of getting into a good honest rage, lest 
he should let out something he does not want one to 
know. 1 hate such extreme caution; it always make.s 
me think there must be something very wrong to l)e 
concealed, when people are so mighty particular.”— “You 
are not quite a fool after all, Freddy,” said Oaklands, en¬ 
couragingly. “ Thank ye for nothing, Hairy ),onglegs," n?- 
plieilColcmaii.skipping beyond the reach ot'Oaklands’arm. 

A few mornings after this conversation took plaia:. 
Oakland.s, who was sitting in the recess of the window, 
(from whicli lie load ejected Lawless oil the memoralilij 
evening of his arrival,) called me to him, and asked in 
a low tone of voice, whether I should mind ealliug at the 
liilliard-rooms when I went out, and p.aying a month's 
.-uibscriptioii wliicb lie owed there. He added, that liedid 
no( like going himself, for fear of meeting Cumberland 
or the (..’aptain, as, if tiiey pressed him to pl.ay, and In; 
refused, (which he certainly slioiild do,) something dis¬ 
agreeable might occur, which i(. wits quite as well to 
avoid. In this I (juite agreed, and willingly undertook 
tiio commission. While we were talking, Thomas eanic 
into tlic room with a couple of letters, one of which lie 
gave to Oaklands, saying, it had just come by the post, 
while lie handed the other to Cumberland, informing 
him that the gentleman who brought it was waiting for 
tin answer. 1 fancied that Cumberland changed colour 
slightly, when his eye fell upon the writing. After 
rapidly perusing the note, he flung it into the fire, saying, 
“ My compliments to the gentleman, and I’ll be with 
him at the time he mentions.”—“ 'Well, this is kind of 
my father,” exclaimed Oaklands, looking up with a 
face beaming with pleasure; “after writing me the 
warmest and most atl'cetionate letter possible, he sends 
me a cliequc for 300/. upon his banker, telling me always 
to apply to him when I want money, or get into difficul¬ 
ties of any kind; and that if I ^ill promise him that this 
shall be the case, I need never be afraid of asking for 
too much, as he should he really annoyed were I to stint 
myself.” “ What a pattern for fathers!” exclaimed Cole¬ 
man, rubbing Lis hands. “ I only wish my old dad would 
test my obedience in that sort of wayI’d take care 1 
would not annoy him by asking for too little: l|o need 
not fret himself on that account. Ugh,” continued he, 
with a look of intense disgust, "it’s quite dreadful to 
think what perverted ideas, he has on the sulgect; he 
actually ffincies it his business to spend his money as 
well as to make it; and as for sons, the less they have 
the better, lest they should get into extravagant habits, 
forsooth ! I declare it’s quite aggravating to think of the 
difference between people: a cheque for 800/. from a 
father, who’ll be annoyed if one does not always apply 
to him for money enough ! Open th^|indow there ! 
I’m getting fiunt! ” W" 

“Don’t yon think there’s a little dififeronoo between 
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sons as well as fathers, Master Prod, eh 1" inquired Law¬ 
less. “I should say some sons might be safely trusted 
aith SOW. cheques; while others are certain to waste 
two shillings and misapply sixpence, out of oveiy half- 
crown they may get hold of.”—“Sir, I scorn your in¬ 
sinuations; sir, you’re no gentleman,” was the reply, 
which produced (as was probably intended,) an attack 
from IjawlesB, which Coleman avoided for some time, by 
dodging round chairs and under tables. After the chace 
had lasted for several minutes, Coleman, when on the 
point of being raptured, contrived by a master stroke of 
policy, to sulwtitute Mullins in his place, and the affair 
ended by that worthy being knocked down by Ijawless, 
"for always choosing to interfere with everything,” and 
beingkicked up again byColeman, "for having prevented 
him from properly vindicating his wounded honour. ” 
"Who’s going near the Post Office, and will put a 
letter in for me! ” asked Oaklands. “ I am,” replied 
Cumberland; “ I've got one of my own to put in also.” 
" Don't forget it or lose it, for it’s rather important,” 
added Oaklands; “ but I need not caution you, you arc 
not one of the harebrained sort; if it h^ been my 
friend Freddy now ”—“ I ’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Oak- 
lands,” said Coleman, putting on an air of offended dig¬ 
nity, in which, though very much exaggerated, there 
was at the bottom the smallest possible spice of reality,— 
a thing, by the way, one may often observe in people 
I who liave a very strong appreciation of the ridiculous, and 
I who, however fond they may be of doing absurd things 
' for tlie sake of being laughed at, do not approve of their 
bnffboneries being taken for granted,—"I’ll tell yon 
what it is, sir,—you have formed a most mistaken esti¬ 
mate of my character; 1 beg to say, that any affair [ 
undertake is certain to be conducted in a very sedate 
and business-like manner. My prudence I consider 
uiiimpeach.ablc; anil as to 8te.adiiic,ss, I flatter myself I 
go considerably ahead of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in that article. If I hear you repeat such offensive re- 
! in,arks, I shall be under the painful necessity of elonga¬ 
ting your already sniliciently prolonged probo.scis.'’ 
‘■(.'ome and try,” said O.aklands, folding his arms with an 
! .air of defiance. Coleman, reckoning on hisdi.sliko of cx- 
i ertion, and trusting to lus own extreme <]uickncBS and 
i activity to effect hi.s escape scot-free, made a feint of 
i turning away as if to avoid the contest, and then, with 
i a sudden spring,Icap'd upon Oaklands, and siiceeoded in 
I just touching liis nose. The latter was however upon his 
! guard, and, while by seizing hi.s outstretched arm with 
i one hand, he prevented him from attaining his object, 
i he caught him by the coat-collar with the other, and de- 
I tained him prisoner. “ I’ve got you tliis time, at all 
j events. Master Freddy; now what shall I do with you, 

I to pay you off for all your impertinence?” said Oaklands, 

1 looking round the room in search of something suitable 
to his purpose. “ 1 have it,” continued ho, as his eyes 
encountered the bookcase,whieli was one of tho.se large 
square-topped, old-fashioned affairs, standing about eight 
feet high, and the upper part forming a sort of glass- 
fronted closet, in which the books were arranged on 
shelves. “ Great men like you, who go ahead of Arch¬ 
bishops and so on, should be seated in high places.” So 
saying, he lifteil Coleman in Ms arms, w'ith as much ease 
as if he had been a kitten; and stepping up on a chair 
which sjood near, seated him on the top of the bookcase, 
with hiillhead touching the ceiling, and his feet dangling 
above sixfeet from the ground. " What a horrid shame,” 
said Coleman; "come help mo down again, Harry, there’s 
a good fellow.”—" I help you down!" rejoined Oaktods, 
“ 1 ’ve had trouble enough in putting you up 1 think; 
I’m a great deal too much tired to help you down again.” 
" Well, if you won’t, there’s nobody else can,” said Cole¬ 
man, “ unless they get a ladder or a fire-escape,—don't 
call me pr§<ad, gentlemen, if I look down upon you all, 
for I assure yhn, it’s quite involuntary on my part.” “ A 
decided rase otinff aloft:’ ho looks quite the cherub, does 
he not 1” said lawless. “ They are making game of you, 
Coleman,” cried Mullins, grinning. " I hope not,” was 


the reply, " for in that rase 1 should bo much too MffA 
to bo pleasant.” " They ought to keep you there for an 
hour longer for that vile pun,” said Cumberland. “Is 
your letter ready, Oaklands, for I must be goingl”—“ It 
IS up stairs, 1 ’ll fetch it," replied Oaklands, leaving the 
room. “Woll,aaitseems*I am here for liiis, I may as well 
make myself comfortable,” saidColeman.and suiting the 
action to the word, he crossed his legs under him like a 
tailor, and folding his arms, ho leaned his back against 
the wall, the picture of ease. 

At this moment there was a gentle tap at the door; 
some one said, " Come in,” and, without a word of pre¬ 
paration, Dr. Mildman entered the apartment. Our 
surprise and consternation at this apparition may easily 
be imagined. Cumberland and Ijawless tried to carry it 
ofiTby assuming an eos}', unembarrassed air, as if nothing 
particular was going o«% I felt strongly disposed to 
laugh; while Mullins lookw much more inclined to cry; 
but the expression of Coleman's face, affording a regular 
series of " dissolving view's,” of varied emotions, was the 
"gem” of the whole affair. The unconscious cause of 
all this excitomenL whose back was turned towards the 
l>ookca.sc, walked quietly up to his usual seat, saying as 
he did so, “ Don’t let me disturb you,—I only came to 
look for my eye-glass, which 1 think I must have drop¬ 
ped .”—■“ I sec it, sir,” said I, springing forward, and 
picking it up; “how lucky none of us Imppened to tread 
on it and l>reak it !”—“ Thank you, Falrlegh, it is an 
old friend, and I should have been sorry to have any 
harm happen to it," replied he, as he turned to leave the 
room, without having once raised his eyes from the 
ground. Coleman, who up to this moment had consi¬ 
dered a discovery inevitable, gave me a sign to open the 
door, and, believing the danger over, wa.s proceeding to 
relieve his feelings by making a hideous face at his.re¬ 
tiring tutor, when the l)ookea.se, affected no doubt byi^ 
the additional weight placed upon it, suddenly gave a 
loud crack. “ Bless my heart,” said Dr. Mildman, look¬ 
ing up in alarm, '* what’s tliat! Gracious me 1” continued 
]i e, starting back as h i s ey es encoii nterod Coleman, ‘ ‘ there's 
soractiiing alive up there! why it’s—eh!” continued 
he, levelling his newly-restored eye-gla.sK at tlie object 
of liis alarm; " yes, it certainly m Coleman; pray, sir, is 
it usually your ‘cu.stom of an afternoon,’ as Shakspeare 
has it, to sit perched up there cross-legged, like a Chi- 
nose mandarin: it's a very singular taste.”—" Why, 
sir,” replied Coleman, for once completely taken aback, 
“you sec 1 didn't—that is, I wasn’t—I mean, if! had—I 
shouldn’t”-“Huin,”resumed Dr. Mildman, with whom 
he was rather a favourite, and who, now that he had satis¬ 
fied iiimself it was not some wild animal he had to deal 
with, was evidently amused by Coleman’s embamws- 
ment, “ that sentence of yours is not particularly clear 
or explanatory; but," continued he, as a now idea occur¬ 
red to him, “ how in the world did you get up there 1 
you must have flown.” “ 1 didn't get up, I was—that is 
ht—" stammered Coleman, remomliering Just in time 
that he could not explain without involving Oaklands. 
“And how are you ever to get down again?” said Dr. 
Mildman. 

"Has the pretty bird flown yet?” cried Oaklands, 
hastily entering the room; when, observing the addi¬ 
tion the party had received daring Ms absence, he 
started back, murmuring in an under tone “the old 
gentleman, by Jove!” Quijfitly recovering himself, how¬ 
ever, he sprang upon a chair, and seizing Coleman in 
his arms, whisked him down with more haste than cere¬ 
mony; and going up to Dr. Mildman, said respectfully, 

" that was a bit of folly of mine, sir; I put him up there; 

I merely did it for a joke, and I hadn’t an idea you would 
como in and find him.” 

"Never mind,” replied Dr. Mildman,good-naturedly, 

“ as you have contrived to get him down again safely, 
there is no harm done.” Adding as he left the room, 

“ that young man is as strong as Hercules. I Jiope he’ll 
never take it into Ms hetM to pop mo up any where, for 
I am sure he could do it if he chose.” 
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I& the course of my walk that afternoon, I called atihe 
bjlUard rooms in F — Street, in order to pay Oaklands' 
subscription. On inquiring for Mr. Johnson, the proprie¬ 
tor, I was told that he was engaged at |>resent, but that 
if 1 did not mind waiti^ for a few minutes, ho would 
be able to attend to me. To this I agreed, and w'as shown 
into a small room down stairs, which, from its sanded 
door, and a strong odour of stale tobacco which pervaded 
it, was apparently used as a smoking-room. It opened 
into what seemed to be a rather spacious apartment, 
from which it was divided by a glass haU-door, across 
the lower panes of which hung a green blind; this 
door, on my entrance, was standing slightly lyar. 
The day being cold, there was a bright lire burning on 
the hearth; near this I seated myself, and, seduced by its 
drowsy influence, fell into a kind of trance, in which, 
between slewing and waking, py mind wandered away 
to a far different scene, am(|ttg well-known forms and 
familiar faces, that had been strangers to me now for 
many a long day. From this day-dream I was aroused 
by sounds proceeding from the ailjoiniug apartment; 
which, as t became more thoroughly awake, resolved 
themselves into the voices of two persons apparently 
engaged in angry colloquy. “ I tell you,” said a 
gruff voice, which somehow seemed familiar to me, 
“ I tell you it is the only chance for you; you must 
contrive te bring him here again, and that without loss 
of time.” “ Must I again repeat that the thing is im¬ 
possible 1” was the reply, in tones I knew but loo well; 
“ utterly impossible; when once his mind is made up, 
and he takes the trouble to exert himself, he is immov¬ 
able ; nothing can shake his detenni nation." “And is 
this your boasted skill and management t” rejoined the 
first speaker; “ how comes it, pray, that tins over-grown 
child, who seemed the other day to be held as nicely in 
Jeading-strings as need be,—this raw boy, whose hot- 
^eadedness, simplicily, and indolence rendered him as 
easy a pigeon to pluck as one could desire;—how comes 
it, 1 say, that he has taken alarm in this sudden manner, 
so as to refuse to come here any more'! you’ve bungled this 
most shamefully, sir, and must take the consequences." 
“ That’s just the point 1 cannot make out,” replied the 
second speaker, who, as the reader has probably disco¬ 
vered, was no other than Cumberland; “it’s easy enough 
for you to lay it all to my mismanagement. Captain 
Spicer, but I tell you it is no such thing; did not I ac¬ 
commodate my play to his, always appearing to win by 
some accident, so that the fool actually believed he was 
the best player, while he was losing from 20/. to 30/. a 
dayi Didn’t I excite him, and lead him on by a mixture 
of flattery and defiance, so that he often fancied he was 
persuading me to play against my will, and was so 
ready to bet that I might have won three times what J 
have of him, if you had not advised me to go on quietly, 
and by degrees ! Did not you refuse when 1 wished you 
to take him in hand yourself, because you said I under¬ 
stood him best, and managed him admirably! No, I 
believe that detestable young Fairlcgh is at the bottom 
of it; 1 observed him watching mo with that calm.stead- 
fa.st glance of his, that I hated him from the first moment 
I saw him, and I felt certain some mischief would arise 
from it.” “ Yes! ” replied Spicer, “ that was your fault 
too, why did you let the other bring him! every fool 
knows that lookers-on sec most of the game.” " I was 
afraid to say much against J.t, lest Oaklands should 
suspect anything,” rejoined Cumberland, “ but I wish to 
Heaven 1 had now; I might have been sure no good 
would come of it—that boy is my evil genius.” “ 1 
have no time for talking about geniuses, and such con- 
teonded stuff,” obsen'cd Spicer, angrily, “so now to 
business, Mr. Cumberland: you are aware you owe me 
2001.1 presume!” Cumberland grumbled but an unwill¬ 
ing assent, to which he appended a muttered remark not 
exactly calculated to enhance the Captain's future 
comfort. " Like a good-natured fool,” continued Spicer, 
“ I agreed to wait for my money till you had done what 
you could with this Mr. Oaklands.” " For which for¬ 


bearance you were to receive 50/. extra, besides any¬ 
thing you could make out of him by private bets,” put 
in Cumberland. “ Of course 1 was not going to wait all 
that time for my money for nothing,’’^was the reply; 
“ you have only as yet paid mo 60/. You tell me you 
can’t persuade Oaklands to play again, so there’s nothing 
more to be got from that quarter, oonsequently nothing 
more to wait for; 1 must trouble you,therefore, to pay me 
tho 200/. at once—for, to be plain with you, it won't do for 
me to remain here any longer,—the air does not agree 
with me.” “ And where on earth am 1 to get 200/. at a 
minute’s noticeT’ said Cumberland; “you are as well 
aware the thing is impossible as 1 am.” “ 1 am aware of 
this, sir,” replied the Captain, with an oath, " that I’ll 
have my money; aye, and this very day too, or I’ll 
expose you,—curse me if I don’t. 1 know your uncle’s 
address; yes ! you may well turn pale, and gnaw your 
lip—other people can plot and scheme as well as your¬ 
self; if I’m not paid before 1 leave this place, and that 
will be by to-night’s mail, your uncle shall be told that 
Ills nephew la an insolvent gambler; and the old tutor, 
the Kev. Dr. Mildman, shall have a hint that his head 
pupil is little better than a blackleg.” “ Now listen to 
me, Spicer,” said Cumberland quietly, “1 know you 
might do what you have threatened, and that to me it 
would be neither more nor less than ruin, but—and this 
is the real question, pray what possible advantage (save 
calling people’s attention to the share, a pretty large 
one, you have had in malting me what 1 am) would it be 
to you!” “To me, sir! Eh ! why, what do you mean, 
sir! your uncle is a man of honour, and of course as 
such would pay his nephew’s debts for him,- more par¬ 
ticularly when he knows that if he refuses to do so, that 
iiej)hew will be sent to jail; yes, to jail, sir.” “There; 
blustering is of no use with me, so you may save your- 
.self that trouble. Captain,” replied Cumberland; “ as to 
sending me to jail, that i.s absurd; you can't arrest a 
minor for debt, and I shall not be of age these two years, 
ily uncle is, as you say, what is called a man of lionour, 
but he is not one of those over-scrupulous fools who will 
pay any Remand, however disJionest and unreasonable, 
rather than tarnish the family honour, forsooth I No! 
he will pay wlifit the law compels him, and not a farthing 
more. I leave you to decide whether the law is likely 
to be of much use to you in the pre.scnt case. Now 
1 isteu to me; though yon cannot obtain the money by the 
means you proposed, you can, ns I said before, do me 
serious injury; therefore, if for no other reason but to 
stop your moutli, I would pay you the whole if I could, 
but 1 have not the power of doing so at present. What 
I propose then, is this—Oaklands will pay me in a day 
or two 100/.; this I will hand over to you at once, and 
will give you a written promise to pay you tho rest in 
the course of the next six months; for, before that time 
T must raise money somehow, even if 1 have to sell 
every farthing I expect to come into, to the Jews, in 
order to do it.” “ Won’t do,” was the reply; “the ready 
isn’t enough; 1 must leave this country in a day or two, 
and I must have money to take with me; come, 160/. 
down, and I’ll let you off the other fiO/.” “ It’s impo^i- 
ble, I can get no other money yet, excepting the sum 
Oaklands is to pay me.” “ Yes! and how the Devil am 
I to be sure he will pay you directly; I’m pretty certain 
tho fool's hard up himself; he hasn’t paid c^ for a 
month past.” “ If that's all you are uraid I can 
soon convince you to the contrary; here’s a letter to hia 
father’s banker, which I am going to put into the pest 
directly, with a cheque for 300/. in it t there, hold it up 
to tho light, and you ■will see the figures yourself.” 
“ By Jove ! so it is,” exclaimed Spicer, “ I say? Cum¬ 
berland," he continued, and then the voices sunk almost 
into a whisper, so that I could not catch more than a 
word here and there, but by the tone I judwd that the 
Captain was making some proposition, which Cumber¬ 
land refused to agree to. At length I hewd the former 
say “ 601. down, and a receipt in ffill”—Iptaiberland’s 
ply was inaudible, but when the Captain epoke again, I 
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caught the fallowing words—“ not the slightest risk, 
only you do ae I s^, and"—At this moment the outer 
door of the room in which I was sitting opened, while 
the one communicating with the other apartment was 
violently slammed to, from the farther side, and I heard 
no more. 

The new comer was a little slipshod girl in dirty curl¬ 
papers, who informed me that her master was sorry he 
could not SM me that day as he was particularly en¬ 
gaged, but if I would do him the favour of calling to¬ 
morrow, at the same hour, ho should be at leisure, &c.— 
To this I answered something, I scarcely knew what, and 
seizing my hat, rushed out at the front-door, to the great 
astonishment of the curl-papered damsel, who cast an 
anxious glance at the pegs in the hall, ere she could 
convince herself that I had not departed with more hats 
and coats tlian legitimately belonged to me. • 


DANGERS OF THE POLAR SEAS. 

On a dark stormy night in the month of August, 
1837, a ship was sailing heavily through the 
troubled waters of the Atlantic. The clanging ol 
the pumps Avas heard on board, and both men 
and officers seemed exhausted with fatigue. They 
were, indeed, pumping for their lives, and with 
all their exertions it seemed impossible to keep 
the ship afloat: the water rvas pouring in in 
cascades; the gale was gradually increasing in fury, 
strengthened by squalls, which raised a long break 
ing sea, in which the ship plunged heavily. She 
was hourly getting more water-logged; the strain¬ 
ing and creaking of her whole frame—her prolonged 
dull roll to windward—everything seemed to show 
that the ship must be lost. Shortly after midnight, 
the first lieutenant entered the captain’s cabin w ith 
the fearAil intelligence that the ship was sinking, 
the crew being no longer able to keep under the 
leaks. The boats were ordered out, but the men 
resolved to make another trial, and, exhausted as 
they were, the pumps were worked ivith fresh vi¬ 
gour. The ship still struggled on, crazy and water¬ 
logged, but the gale iuiated, and the wind was 
favourable. Crowding every stitch of canvass, the 
joyful cry of “ Land ’’ was, at length, heard from the 
mast-head. It was late at night before they reached 
it; rockets and guns were fired for the purpose of 
obtaining a pilot, but no one came; tiiercfore, 
trusting to the soundings, they glided silently on, 
and at midnight anchored safely in Lough Swilly. 

Fifteen long months had elapsed since the 
pleasing sound of a falling anchor had greeted the 
ears of that crew, and, in reflecting on all that had 
passed in the interval, they could not but feel de- 
voutly grateful for the mercy which had been 
youchsaled them; and how much was that feeling 
increased when the wind suddenly changed, and 
blew a gale offshore, wWeb, but a few hours earlier, 
must hijve driven them back to sea, and terminated 
their Ittbours in a watery grave- 

As the ship was gr^ually sinking, it was run 
ashore on a smaU sandy beach. It was found, at 
low water, that upwards of twenty feet of the keel, 
together with ten feet of the stern-post, w ere 
driven over more than three and a half feet on one 
side, leaving a frightffil opening astern for the free 
ingress of me water. When me generally shat¬ 
tered state of the ship was seen, everyone on board 
expressed astQnishment that she had ever floated 
across the Atlantic. 


The numerous and extensive injuries which" this 
ship had received were nut from the shot of an 
enemy, lor she was engaged on one of those ser¬ 
vices which are far more honourable, glorious, and 
beneficial to man than war; she had heen sent to 
explore the shores of the Arctic sea^ and to connect 
the discoveries of those distinguished arctic ex¬ 
plorers, Parry, Franklin, Back, and others; but 
wliile yet out in the open sea, she was arrested in her 
course by a premature winter, wedged up by massive 
ice for nine whole months, subjected to the repented 
battering assaults of solid waves of ice; and when, 
at length, her icy chains dissolved, she was found to 
be in the battered condition already described, and 
forced to return without having accomplished the 
objects of her expedition. And yet the captain and 
his brave associates achieved what none perhaps hut 
British seamen could have done: they succeeded, 
under the Divine protection and blessing, in saving 
the .ship and their own lives, which, with less faith, 
less courage and detenniued resolution, could never 
have been dune. 

In the year 1836, the Royal Geographical Society 
recommended this voyage of discovery to the Co¬ 
lonial Secretary, and the Admiralty .supplied a ship, 
the Terror, under the command of Captain Back, 
with instructions to proceed to Wager River or 
Repulse Bay, where, leaving the slop under the 
care of an officer, he was to proceed with a large 
party across the intervening land to the eastern 
shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, sending one party to 
the north as liir as the Fury and Hecla strait, and 
the other to pursue the continental coa.st line to 
the mouth or estuary of Back’s River, and its con-' 
tinuatidu as far as the point Turnagain of Frank¬ 
lin. In the instructions it was stated to be their 
[.ordships’ full belief that all the service detailed 
might be fully and faithfully performed in the course 
of one season, and “ that this Arctic expedition 
may be distinguished from all others by the promp¬ 
titude ol' its execution, and by escaping from the 
gloomy and unprofitable waste of eight months’ 
detention: it is therefore our distinct orders that 
every etfort shall be made to return to England in 
the fall of this year.” It will be seen in the course 
of the following details how true is the old pro¬ 
verb—“ Man proposes, God disposes.” 

On the 14th June, 1836, the Terror left Chatham, 
.and on the 28th July crossed Davies’ Strait. 
Having passed Resolution Island, with its dense 
fogs and its whirlpools, tossing about masses of 
ice, sweeping the ship among them, and rendering 
her unmanageable, they came to the hiavage Islands, 
and here their difficulties may be said fairly to have 
commenced. The navigation of Hudson’s Strait 
was difficult on account of contrary winds and ice: 
the drift icc was very heavy, and difficult to steer 
clear of; and often, in spite of all their care, the 
ship would drive on the immense masses with a 
concussion that made all the hells ring, and almost 
threw those below from their chairs. 

On the 14th August they arrived close upon Sa¬ 
lisbury Island, the place where Back's instructions 
pointed out the two routes for his choice; and he de¬ 
cided upon that which led in a north-w est direction 
through the Frozen Strait. On the 18th the ice 
became so close that there was no room to ^vork 
the ship. Some experienced seamen, who had been 
in the Greenland trade, declared they had neve|r 
beheld such heavy ice. It seemed to consist of 
numerous floes wedged together, the whole surface 
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so rnarged and piled up, that the height of the ridges 
frequently exceeded fifteen feet; and no human 
being could have travelled far over it. To those 
unaccustomed to polar navigation, the prospect was 
most discouraging, all progress in this direction 
being apparently stopped; but the more experi¬ 
enced looked forward to a change of wind, tide, 
or current, or some of those unaccountable circum¬ 
stances which in a few hours, even of entire calm, 
create so sudden and marvellous a change in an icy 
sen. Accordingly, about midnight, some large 
pieces of ice tvere obsen^ed to be drifting away, and 
m the course of a few hours a path was opened 
through what seemed to be an impenetrable bai^ 
rier. They made, however, but slow progress, 
constantly struggling with the ice, tacking conti¬ 
nually to weather, or to avoid, the floes, and long¬ 
ing for a favourable breeze. The land shone blue 
from the distance, and beautifully soft, ns contrasted 
with the white cold glare of the intermediate ice 
around, reflecting, by the setting sun, the tints 
of the intervening masses thrown into the most 
picturesque groups and forms; spires, turrets, anc. 
pyramids, many in deep shape, presented, alto 
gether, a scene sufficient for a time to cheat the 
imagination, and withdraw the mind from the 
cheerless reality of the actual situation. 

The ship lay becalmed during several days, but. 


at length, a wind arose which broke up the ce¬ 
mented masses of ice, and disentangled the ship. 
It now became evident that the great body of ice of 
the previous winter had not been broken up, and 
that seasoii with the accumulations of the following 
having heeiidetached from its bonds by the storms of 
spring, it had been driven, probably, by the com 
bined action of wind and current, from the bays and 
harbours of the north, to the place w here the ship 
w'as so impeded by it. On the evening of the 13th 
September the Cape Comfort of Baffin was seen. 
The next day the w ind came, but it was from ll)e ad¬ 
verse quarter, and had a direful cfl’ect on the shore 
ice, in which the ship w as imbedded, the force Iwiing 
so great that what was not crushed was raised up 
to various heights; one ponderous mass, w ith .se¬ 
veral peaks, being lifted upw.ards of tw enty feet. 
The ship, severely nipped, went on drifting with the 
ice to the shore, the soft blue tint of which had now 
exchanged, on a near approach, to black frowning 
masses of inaccessible rock. “ At this time,” says 
Captain Back, “ we appeared to be not more than 
four miles from the land, which was broken into 
exposed bays, utterly without shelter from the 
north, and blocked u]i with close packed ice. Not 
a pool of water was visii)le in any direction : to the 
mercy of Providence alone could w e look for rescue 
from our perilous situation. None but those who 
have experienced it can judge of the weariness of 
heart, the blank of feeling, the feverish sickliness of 
taste, which gets the better of the whole man under 
circumstances such as these. Not an incident oc¬ 
curred to relieve, for a moment, the dull monotony 
of our unprofitable detention.” 

Thus delayed almost within sight of port, the 
season for active operations slipping away, the ship 
was held still within sight of the same land, “ as if 
it were in the grasp of a giant; ” and thus it w as 
destined to be held from this time for eight or ten 
months to come. Well might Back speak of the 
name of this Cape as being “ most inappropriate; ” 
for, instead of “Comfort,” it inspired daily, nay 
hourly, dread that the ship w'oiild be forced ashore. 


During the whole of September the ship was 
whirled about, backwards and forwards, as the 
wind, or the current, or the tide directed, all coin- 
mand over her being lost. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it was the opinion of all the oflicers that any 
attempt to reach Repulse Bay would be hopeless, 
and they suggested certain precautions, in the event 
of the ship breaking up under the enormous pres¬ 
sure to which she was subjected. Some idea of this 
pressure may be formed from the fact, that in tlic 
walls of ice on either side of her, her mould was 
stamped as perfectly as in a die. 

As there was now no chance of escape for eight 
or nine months to come, it was determined to cut 
a dock in a large floe of ice, so that the ship might 
be protected by it, as long as the floe held together. 
Just as this plan was about to be carried into exe¬ 
cution, a commotion took place w'hich separated 
the whole body of iefe into single masses, tossed 
into heaps, or ground to powder, whatever inter¬ 
rupted its course, and finally drove the whole iqi 
the Frozen Strait. Other masses, however, suc¬ 
ceeded, which hemmed the ship in, and thus both she 
and they drifted about, often with secure bays and 
harbours apparently within reach, and still obliged 
to be prepared for being wrecked. Of course, 
every attempt to cut a channel through the ice into 
some bay or harbour would have been vain, on ac¬ 
count of the ice not presenting a flat surface, but 
heaped masses, which filled up every opening as fast 
as it was made. To add to the discomfort of their 
situ.ation, the warming apparaftis, w'hich ought to 
have raised the interior of the ship to a comfortable 
teinperatiu'c, miserably failed, so that they were re¬ 
duced to tw o or three common fires. 

The ice continued to be in motion up to the 20th 
N ovember, but the floe, into which the ship was fro¬ 
zen, remained tolerably secure. Snow walls and 
galleries were built in different directions from the 
ship, which, being destined for the comfort of all, 
were cheerfully undertaken. 

On the 22d December a furious storm arose, 
such that no man could face it. Several, who en¬ 
deavoured to perform some duty outside the ship, 
were instantly frost bitten and obliged to return. 
The officer of the watch in merely going from the 
housing to the tafirail to register the thermometers, 
had the whole of liis face frozen. Not that the tem¬ 
perature was so low as it had been a few' days be¬ 
fore, for it was then .53“ below zero, and on this 
occasion onlv 30“ below zero, but the wind extracted 
the heat with a rapidity beyond endurance, so that 
a short exposure to it would have been fatal to the 
hardiest. The storm raged like a hurricane, and 
covered the ship with snow-drift. The topmasts 
shook like wands, and the lee rising was forced out 
like a bow. As the wind blew directly off shore 
there was great cause for apprehension as to the 
holding together of the floe. On the 24th the storm 
abated, and they then discovered that thejr had ac¬ 
tually been driven out towards Frozen Strait, twelve 
or fourteen miles to the east of Cape Comfort, 

As the sailors had abundance of spare time on 
their hands, an evening school was instituted under 
the superintendence of Lieut. Smyth, and occasion¬ 
ally visited by Capt. Back. The example of Parry 
was also not forgotten in contriving amusements 
for the men; plays were occasionally acted by the 
officers; foot-ball was playtd upon the level surface 
of the floe when the weather j^ermitled; and a 
swing was hung from the bowsprit. The festivities 
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i of Christmas-day were not forgotten; and New- 
vear’s-day was auly ushered in by sound of bell. 
&till, however, the situation of the ship caused much 
anxiety, and anxiety fosters disease. The scurvy 
made its appearance, and this was thought to be 
aggravated by the fetid and impure atiposphere that 
lurked in the lower parts of the deck; and the dif¬ 
ference of temperature, which frequently amounted 
to 110", between the outside and the inside of the 

I 

j The floe, which had hitherto served to give some 
I security to the ship, as well as a place of exercise 
for the men, at length began to crack and to open 
rents, thereby giving freedom to large masses of 
ice, yellow and brown with age, which darted to 
the surface, looking like uns^htly blotches on the 
pale features of the general scene. On the 17th 
February, an alarm was riven that the floe was 
breaking up alongside, and, in fact, a rent opened 
from the stern of the ship to the edge of the floe, 

I and another from the bow to the east brink. Gaping 
! rents were made in the snow walls about the ship; 
i a cr<i®hing, grinding, and rushing noise was heard 
! beneath, as well as at the borders of the floe, and 
fresh cracks opened in it. The ship creaked in her 
beams and timbers, and at day-light, to the dismay 
of all, an advancing rampart of ice, about thirty feet 
in height, of a semicircular form, was seen rolling 
to seaward, in one vast body. All around, enormous 
calves of ice escaped from confinement, and, being 
tossed up in irregular positions, looked like so many 
engines of destruction. But, just when the danger 
seemed greatest, the tumult suddenly ceased; and 
it was fortunate that it did so, for the ice was so 
splintered and jagged, that to put a boat upon it 
was out of the question; nor could it be made, even 
for an hour, a depository of provisions, full as it 
was of cracks and small holes opening every in¬ 
stant : nothing could have been conveyed to land, 
now about seven miles distant, and no one, pro- 
' bably, could have reached it, even without iiicuin- 
i brancc. 

The broken arches of the snow galleries, the shat¬ 
tered snow walls, the cracks in the floe, and the vast 
mounds of ice and snow, called to mind the scene 
which must follow upon an earthquake; and when 
the ice actually separated, some of the galleries 
floating in the water looked like tunnels. To be 
at freedom to move would, two months later, have 
been the summit of their wishes, but it now only 
mocked them with hopes that could not be realized, 
while it involved immediate peril. The ice returned 
with accumulated force, making the ship crack fore 
and aft, with a hideous noise. Capt. Back says that 
I his cabin-door could not be forced open without 
i difficulty, and was split in the pressure. The peo¬ 
ple, in alarm, crowded upon deck, and even the 
poor sick came tottering aft, in an agony of terror. 
Providentially the ship, instead of yicloing to the 
pressure and cracking like a w'alnut, was forced up, 
so that the opposing ice either passed under her, 
or was wedged against the large masses at either 
extremity. Capt. Bock remarks that, though he had 
seen vast bodies of ice from Spitzbergen, to 1.50” 
W. Ion., under various aspects, some beautiful, and 
all more or less awe-imposing, he had never wit¬ 
nessed, nor even imagined, anything so fearfully 
magnificent as the moving towers and ramparts that 
now frowned on every side. The innermost frag¬ 
ments of the floe, every now and then, closed upon 
the defenceless vessel with a force that made every 
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plouk complain. The night was fine, but the vapour 
which arose fn)m the numerous cracks, qrickly be¬ 
came converted into small spiculse of snow, render¬ 
ing the cold intolerably keen to those who had to 
face the wind. 

Under these trying circumstances, the crew were 
exhorted to implicit obedience to orders, as well as 
kind and compassionate help to the sick. Fresh 
articles of warm clothing were distributed, and, as 
the moment of the destruction of the ship was un¬ 
certain, the bags in which those articles were con¬ 
tained were placed on deck with the provisions, to 
be ready on the instant. Bales of blankets, bear¬ 
skins, and pyroligenoua ether for ftiel, were got 
out, together with whatever might be necessary if 
the ship should suddenly break up. 

The ship thus continued to be assailed by pon¬ 
derous waves of ice, and the intervals of repose 
w ere but short. At ten o’clock p.m. on the 1st March, 
several sudden jerks were heard, and an hour after 
a general rumbling, after which all became still. 
The conflict w'as .apparently ended, when, snddcnlv, 
the vast bodies in contact with, and immediately 
surrounding, the ship, became fearfully agitated, 
rising up in grinding conflict, piece thrown over 
piece, until the ponderous walls tumbled over with 
a hideous compomid of sucli sounds as arc ex¬ 
pressed by the words scjeeehiiig, howling, and 
whining. Such was the violence of the pressure that 
the ship was lifted up abaft, and both hull and rig¬ 
ging trembled violently. Another pause ensued; 
the mist cleared away and revealed the magnificence 
of a polar skj;; a faint gleam of aurora was playing 
near the zenith, and so beautiful and hushed w as 
everything, that nature seemed, as it were, iti a 
trance. But scarcely had the idea flitted across the 
mind when the war burst out again with redoubled 
fury, and huge fragmeuts and masses seemed to be 
rolling dow n upon the ship with an impetuosity that 
threatened immediate destruction. Repose was im¬ 
possible ; many started from their beds, preferring 
to sec, as well as hear, the danger. The current 
rushed irresistibly to the stern, and, taking the hull 
fore and aft, forced a complete stream of ice under 
the bottom, lil'ting the after part still higher up than 
before. At length, the ship became so completely 
hampered by i(;c underneath, that the remainder of 
the floe, on either side, moved about eight or ten 
feet a-head, leaving the ship fixed in the midst, and 
wedged up in every direction. As day-light broke, 
the havoc was more clearly perceived, and a wild 
scene of confusion it was. The men were employed 
ill making small sledges, and arrangements were 
made for wh.atcver might happen. 

These attacks were now continued almost every 
night. On the 7th of March there commenced a 
series of strange and unaccountable convulsions, 
which must biive proved fatal to any less strongly 
fortified ship. The northerly breezes which liarl 
brought the ice down for more than 3(50 miles, had 
fallen calm : a light westerly wind nmv prevailed, 
but some ominous rushing sounds were heard which 
gradually drew nearer as the flood made it.H way, 
cither under the compact bodies that withstood the 
shuck, or along the cracks and openings, where it 
gained a furious velocity, to which every thing 
seemed to yield. It happened that there were seve¬ 
ral of these around the ship, and, when they opened 
on it like so many conduits pouring their contents 
to a common centre, the concussion was absolutely 
appalling, rending the lining and buik-hcadsin every 
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part, loosening some wooden props so that the 
slightest effort would have thrown tnem down, and 
compressing others with such force as to make the 
turpentine ooze out of thmn. At the Same time the 
pressure was going on from the larboard side, where 
the three heaviest parts of the ritin of the doe re¬ 
mained, and after mudh splitting and cracking, ac¬ 
companied b 5 r sounds like the explosion of cannon, 
the ship rose fore and aft, and heeled over about 
10® to starboard, partijr drawing the ship’s bolts, 
and loosening the trenails. 

So repeated were these assaults, that on examin¬ 
ing the ship, considerable doubt existed whether 
she would be sea-worthy when the ice should slacken 
off to let her down to her bearings. The carpenter 
did what he could in stopping leaks, and otherwise 
repairing and strengthening the ship; and the offi¬ 
cers agreed that, in the event of a wreck, a light 
boat with provisions should be landed to serve as a 
last resource, to communicate with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

'I'he advancing season, however, was beginning 
to work a favourable change; man^ of the huge 
hammocks which had kept company with the ship 
during the whole of the winter, and had weathered 
out every gale, had floated away, taking with them 
large portions of the surrounding ice. Birds began 
to be seen about the ship, and, on the 1st of April, 
it was gi’atifying to observe such decided symptoms 
of returning warmth as were afforded by water drip¬ 
ping and running along the decks. 

Still, however, the ship W'as subject to the heavy 
and repeated assaults of the ice, one of the most 
fearful of which occurred on the 10th of April. At 
seven o’clock p.m. a noise was heard along the 
ice, about a mile to the west of the ship, and soon 
the breeze brought down the whole western body 
with irresistible force, suddenly assailing the floe 
pieces, grinding and ploughing up the edges. There 
were frequent pauses, not unlike the silence which 
succeeds a heavy crash of thunder ; but, suddenly, 
on it came again, with a deafening roar, destroying 
every thing in its furious course." 

“ Wherever our eyes were turned, they were met 
by rising waves of ice rolling their burdens towards 
the ship. One in particnlar nut more than thirty 
paces away had reared itself at least thirty feet on 
our inner floe-piece, which, strong as it was, gave 
way under the accumulated weight, and a mass of 
several tons being thus upturned, and added to the 
original bulk, the whole bore down slowly upon 
our quarter. The ship herself was high out of the 
water on the ice, but this overtopped her like a 
tower.” 'fhe ship, unable to right herself, began 
to complain, and the scene became every moment 
more dark and threatening. 'Again preparations 
were made for a wreck, but circumstances were now 
even more discouraging than on former occasions. 
The large pieces of ice around, any one of which 
would have held the boats, provisions, &c., now no 
longer remained; the sliip was surrounded by 
crashed and broken ice, presenting a multitude of 
angular and irregular surfaces, but none fit to trust 
a boat on, still less a human being; at the sarnie 
time, every piece being in motion, it would have 
been impossible to have reached the land. “ Know¬ 
ing this, and feeling acutely for the many beings en¬ 
trusted to my charge, it may be conceived with wbat 
intense anxiety I fastened to the crashing and grind¬ 
ing around. The strength of the ship, trira and 
shaken as it had already been, could hardly be 


expected to withstand the overwhelming power 
opposed to it, and what the result off that night 
might have been it is impossible to say, and painful 
to contemplate, had hot an oyerruling Providence 
merdfuUy averted the crisis, by suddenly, and at 
the moment of greatest peril, arresting the tumult. 
In less time than it could be spoken, mere was the 
stillnes of death, and we were saved. The watch 
was called, the crew dismissed; and I trust that 
none that night laid his head on his pillow without 
offering up a devout thanksgiving for the mercy 
which had been vouchsafed him.” 

This was, happily, the last attack of this kind: 
the months of May and June rolled away with te¬ 
dious uniformity, and still the ship was unable to 
move. Ice-saw.s had hitherto been useless on ac¬ 
count of the thickness of the masses they had to 
contend with, varying often from thirty to fifty 
feet: but in July an attempt was made to cut avray 
the remaining portion of the floe by joining two 
ice-saws so as to make one of the length of thirty 
feet. The work was continned with vigour during 
several days, when, on the 11 th, a loud rumbling 
sound announced that the ship had broken her icy 
bonds, and was sliding gently down into her own 
element. “ 1 ran instantly on deck, and joined in 
the cheers of the officers and men, who dispersed 
on different pieces of ice took this significant mode 
of expressing their feelings. It w'as a sight not to 
be forgotten. Standing on^ the taffrail, I saw the 
dark bubbling water below, and enormous masses 
of ice gently vibrating, and springing to the sur¬ 
face ; the first lieutenant was j ust climbing over the 
stern, while other groups were standing apart, se¬ 
parated by this new gulf, and the spars, together 
with the working implements, were resting half 
in the water, half in the ice, whilst the saw, the 
instrument whereby this sadden effect had been 
produced, was bent double, and in that position 
forcibly detained by the body it had severed.” 

But the poor Terror was not yet free: her keel 
and the lower parts of the hull were still firmly im¬ 
bedded in solid ice on both sides, though chiefly on 
the starboard, where a heavy fragment of the old 
floe still adhered. By means of ice afichors and 
the capstan the mass was splintered and separated 
into three pieces, two of wbieh fell away, when, to 
the astonishment of all, the ship turned over on her 
side: “ Then it was we beheld the strange and up- 
palling spectacle of what may be fitly termed a 
submerged berg fixed low down, With one end to 
the ship’s side, while the other, with the purchn.se 
of a long lever advantageously placed at a riglit 
angle with the keel, was slowly rising towards the 
surface. Meanwhile, those wno happened to be 
below, finding everything faUiug> rushed or clam¬ 
bered on where they saw the ship on her 
beam endi^ <mh the lee boate touching the water, 
and felt that d few moments only trembled between 
them and eternity.” Yet, in that awful crisis, there 
was no conftision, ** the sails were clewed up and 
lowered; fresh fnen from former crews were sta¬ 
tioned in the boats which again were rather un¬ 
hooked than lowered; and with a promptitude and 
presence of mind which I shall ever remieiBber with 
admiration, the whole were provisioned and filled 
with arms, ammunition, and clothing, and veered 
astern clear of all danger. The pumps were never 
qoit^, and though expecting wat the ship might 
capsize, yet the question of, * Doefs the leak gain on 
us?’ was asked, and When answered in the nega- 
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tive, there was still a manifestatiion of hope. Our 
fate, ho wever, yet hung in suspense, for not in the 
smallest degree did the ship right; happily for us 
there was a dead calm, which permitted us to exa¬ 
mine the berg.” This proved to be four fathoms 
thick in the part where it could be got at, and along 
this it was determined to cut, if, providentially, time 
should be spared for the operation. The men, 
assisted by the officers, worked night and day, with 
such success, that at length the ponderous mass 
broke off. and the good ship was once more in her 
own element, and subject to the will of man. 

“ Having unloaded and hoi.sted up the boats, the 
termination, as we hoped, of our weai^ anxieties 
was celebrated by the distribution of a little grog to 
the crew, who, after three cheers, which they re¬ 
quested permission to give to myself and the officers, 
Sie fine fellows were sent to their hammocks.” 

Captain Back still hoped to be able to attain the 
objects of the expedition, hut the enfeebled health 
of the crew, and the crazy, broken, and leaky con¬ 
dition of the ship, left him no choice; therefore, 
after consulting the officers, he assembled the crew 
on the quarter deck, and told them they were about 
to proceed home. “ It may well be pardoned, then, 
that their countenances brightened at the intelli¬ 
gence, and their feelings were manifested by three 
hearty cheers.” 

The ship continued to sail slowly among loose 
masses of ice, and did not escape them till the be¬ 
ginning of August. The change was marked by a 
peculiar gloom of a leaden grey tinge, the effect ol 
a dark sky on open water, which seemed unusually 
dull and heavy to eyes inured to a twelve mouths 
glare of Polar icc. “ But it had not pt)wer to damp 
the joy that beamed on every countenance at the 
lung wished for liberation that now quickly broke 
upon us. Our invalids became animated; and even 
the few who were seriously affected, and had long 
worn the sallow livery of disease, raised their feeble 
frames from their beds, and, with a smile, once more 
thought of home.” 

All honour to Captain Back and his brave asso 
ciates! Their conduct was worthy of British seamen 
they saved their ship, and earned the admiration and 
gratitude of their country. Captain Back receivec; 
the honour of knighthood, and several ol his officers 
were promoted. 

The good ship Terror has also survived all her 
troubles. She has made a three or four years' ac¬ 
quaintance with the ice of the Antarctic ocean, and 
is now with Sir John Franklin once more in the 
Polar Seas. 


POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

June 7.—•Crtntlg |bulllI«S- (1846.) 

This festival is observed by the Anglican and Roman 
churches, on the Sunday next following Pentecost, or 
Whitsuntide. It was not established at Romo nor in 
France till the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

OLD CUSTOM. 

In a letter to Mr. Aubrey, dated Ascension Day, 1682, 
and published inCurrsMiscellanies, 1714,iS an account 
of the following ceremonies performed at Newnton, 
■North Wiltshire, to perpetuate the mcmoiy of the dona¬ 
tion of a common to Mat place, by King Athelstan, 
and of a house for the hayward, i. e. the person who 
looked after the beasts that fed upon this common. 
Upon every TaixiTr Sunday, the parishioners being 


come to the door of the Hayward's house, the door was 
struck thrice, in honour of the Holy Truht*. They then 
entered, and the bell was rung, after which, riloune being 
ordered, certain prayers were offered. Then was a 
garland of flowers “made upon an hoop,” brought forth 
by a maiden of the town upon her neck, and a young 
man, a bachelor, of another pariah, saluted her thrice, 
“in honour of the Trikitv, In respect of Gop the 
Fathkr.” Then she placed the rarlaad upon his heck, 
and kissed him three times “in honour of the TjUKiTir, 
jarticularly God the Son." He next replaced the gat- 
and on her neck, and repeated the triple salutation, 

“ in respect of the Holy Trinity, and particularly the 
Holy Ghost." Then he took the garland from her neck, 
and gave her a penny at least. “ The method of giving 
the garland was from house to house annually, till it 
came round; in the evening every commoner sent his 
supper to this hou.se, which is called the Eale-house - 
and having before laid in there equally a stock of malt, 
they supped together, and what was left was given to 
the poor." 

June. 8.—We learn from Blount's “Jocular Tenures," 
that it is customary at Kidiington, Oxfurdshijc, on 
Monday after Whitsun week, (which in the current 
year falls on the above day of June,) to provide a fat 
live lamb, “and the maids of the town, having their 
thumbs tied behind them, run after it, and she that 
with her mouth takc.H and kohls the iamb is declared 
Judy of the lamb, which being dressed, with the skin 
liauging on, is carried on a long pole before the lady and 
Iicr companions to the green, attended with music and a 
nioresco dance of men, and another of women, where 
the rest of the day is spent in dancing, mirth and 
merry glee. The nc.xt day the lamb is part baked, 
boiled, or roast, for the lady's feast, where she sits 
majaslically at the upper end of the table, and her com¬ 
panions with her, witli music and other attendants, 
whi(Oi ends the solemnity." 

June 14.- -CTorpm Oaif, (1846.) 

Tlie institution of the Holy Eucharist wfis formerly 
celebrated with solemn thanksgiving to the Divine 
goodiiOBS on Maunday Thursday, in Holy Week; but 
that season being mostly occupied in commemorating 
the sufferings of Christ, a proper festival was appointed 
in honour of this great mystery. Pope Urban IV., in 
12C4, fixed it on -the Thursday after the octave of 
Whit-Sunday, commanding it to be observed over the 
whole Cliurch with a solemnity equal to the four great 
festivals of the year. In Roman Catholic countries the 
llo.st is on tlii.s day carried on under a splendid canopy 
in grand procession. The streets of po|)ulou8 cities are 
made fragrant witli odoriferous shrubs, while the eye is 
refreshed with leaves and garlands, and mingled rain 
of hcrlis and flowers; and every domestic heir-loom of 
rare and costly device is brought forth to hail the 
passage of the blessed Sacrainent. 

The author of the “ Popish Kingdom" gives the 
following account of the ceremonies of tliis day, in 
England, prior to the Reformation. 

“ Tticn doth ensue the solemn feast of Corpus Clirisii Day, 
Who, then, can shew tlieir wicked use, and ftmd and foolish play P 
The hallowed bread, with worship great, in silver pis they hear 
Atuiut the ehiirch, or in the city pussing here and there; 

His arms that bears tlie snnietwo of the wealthiest men do hold, 
.ind over him a canopy of silk or cloth of gold 
Four otliers used to bear aloft, lest tluft some filtliy filing 
Sliuuld fall from high, or some mad bird her dung tlierooii should 

fling. 

Christ’s Passion lierederided is with sumptuous masks and plays, 
Pair Ursley, with her maidens all, dotli puss amid the ways; 

And valiant George, with spear thou kiUest the dreadful dragon 

here; 

The devil’s house is drawn about, whowin there doth 
A wondrous sort of damned sprites, with foul end feanul look; 
Great Christopher doth wade and pass with Cubist amid the 

brook: 
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Sebastian, full uf feathered shafts, the dint of dart doth fee^ 
There walkct li Kathren, with her sword in hand wid crud wheel; 
The cliolice and the singing coke with Barbara is led, 

And sundry other pageants played in worship of this Bread, 
Tliat please the fooliw peome well: what should I stand upon 
TItcir banners, crosses, canuesticks, and relicks many, on 
Tlieir enps and carved images, that priests with count’nance high, 
Or rude or common people, bear about full solemnly P 
Saint John before the Bread doth go, and pointing towards him. 
Both show the Iiamb to bo the same that takes away our sin : 
On whom two clad in aiigids' .sbajic do sundry flow'crs fling; 

A number great with saeriug hells with jilensant souud do ring; 
The common ways with boughs are strew'ed, and every street 
beside, 

And to the walls and windows all ore troughs and branches tied. 

In villages the husbandmen about their com do ride. 

With miuiy crosses, banners, and Sir John, their priest, beside; 
Who in a bag about his neck doth bear the blcsstrd Bread, 

And oftentime be down alights, and Gospel loud dotli read.” 

The religious plays alluded to in the foregoing lines 
have been already referred to. Corpus Chhisti Day is 
still celebrated in London, by the Worshipful Company 
of Skinners, who (attended by a number of boys, which 
they have in Christ’s Hospital School, and girls strew¬ 
ing herbs before them) walk in procession on the 
morning of this festival from their hall on Dowgate-hill, 
to the Church of St. Antholin's, in Watling-street, to 
hear service. This custom has been observed time out 
of mind. 




■ [In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

LINES ON A RUINED CHURCH. 

’ W. T. V. 

WitAT though up voice, disturbs this roofless aisle, 

Nor human footsteps mark the mouldering pile. 

Its wasted shafts and columns worn and rent 
Shall of oblivion be a Ming monument. 

Creejis now wey moss where gilded cornice shone; 

And where the hymn, with circling incense, rose. 

Croaks the dull raven to the winds’ low moan, 

Through leaves that fold this wreck in their repose. 

. Yet to the musing mourner thou shall be 
A mourner too, of glory gone, while lie 
Tx;an.s on tliy slmtlcred walls, and drops a tear 
O’er the lost hopes of many a happy year, 

Till loitering long, be treads liis tear-wet way, 

Nor sees the twilight come though daylight fades away. 


“THE YOUTHFUL WARRIOR.” 

“ My charger stands saddled—^my comrades are gone— 
Tliiy can me to follow where glory is won; 

’Tis mine to \xi foremoat in danger’s career, 

So give me thy blessing, and spare me that tear.” 

“My sun, lliough this heart is now widowed and old, 

’Tis thy country that summons, 1 will not withhold; 

My blessing thou Imst.—^’mid the strife of the field 
Be the God of onr fathers thy guardian and sliield!” 

“Then farc-tliec-well, mother, and banish thy fears, 
ril play a man’s part, though a stripling in years; 

My armour, now burnish’d and silvery mght, 

Li the blood of the foe shall be gilded ere night.” 

He sprinjpi on his charger, his spurs in his side—• 

He’s off in the strengtli of liis manhood and pride — 
From the ranseway the hoofs of his war-steed strike fire, 
And hope in his bosom burns lugher and higher. 

The battle is ovet, and hushed is the strife. 

But where’s he who entered it buoyant with life P 
’Mid yoh heap of carnage that festers the skies, 

Go seek him— a prey to the raven he liea ! 


i^tscellaneoug. 


“ I have here made only wnosegay of culled flowers, and 
bave/bruught nothing of my own, but the string that tics 
them.”— Mo7iMsne. 


EKPECT OP IMAOIKATIOH ON THE PHYSICAL PKAME. 

Many yeara ago, a celebrated physician, author of an 
excellent work on the ofFects of imagination, w'ished to 
combine theory with practice, in order to confirm the 
truth of his propositions. To this end, ho begged the 
Minister of Justice to allow him to try an experiment on 
a criminal condemned to death. The minister con- 
.sented, and delivered to him an assassin of distinguished 
rank. Our mvant sought the culprit, and thus ad¬ 
dressed him;—" Sir, several persons who are interested in 
your family, have prevailed on the judge not to require 
of you to mount the scaffold, and expose yourself to the 
gaze of the populace. He has therefore commuted v-oiir 
sentence, and sanctions your being bled to death wi thin 
the precincts of your prison; your dissolution will be 
gradual, and free from pain.” 

The criminal submitted to his fate; thought his family 
would be less disgraced, and considered it a favour not 
to be compelled to walk to the place of public execution. 
He was conducted to the appointed room, where every 
preparation was made beforehand; his eyes were ban¬ 
daged ; he was strapped to a table; and, at a precon¬ 
certed signal, four of his veins wore gently pricked with 
the point of a pen. At each corner of the table was a 
small fountain of w'ater, so contrived, as to flow gently 
into basins placed to receive it. The patient believing 
that it was his blood he heard flowing, gradually became 
weak; and the conversation of the doctors in an under¬ 
tone, confirmed him in this opinion. 

“ AYhat fine blood ! ” said one. " What a pity this 
man should be condemned to die ! lie would have lived 
a long time.” 

“ Hush ! ” .said the other; then approaching the firel, 
he asked him in a low voice, but so as to be heard by 
the criminal, “ How many pounds of blood are there in 
the human body I” 

“ Twenty-four. You see already about ten poimd.s 
extracted; that man is now in a hopeless state.” 

The physicians then receded by degrees, and continued 
to lower their voices. The stillness which reigned in 
the apartment, broken only by the dripping fountains, the 
sound of which was also gradually lessened, so afleeted 
the brain of the poor patient, that although a inan of 
vciy strong constitution, he fainted, and died without 
having lost a drop of blood. 


To die both young and good are Nature’s curses, 

As the world says ; ask Truth, they arc bounteous 
blessings; 

For then we reach at heaven in our full virtues. 

And fix our^lves new stars, crown’d with our goodness. 

fklcher. 


*** The Title and Index to the first Volume may I'e had, price 
1 jd.; also, the Covers, price Is. Sd. 
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THE PICTURE OF A PERIOD, ’ 
I'liKQt'ENTLV, about the commencement of the 
pre.scnt century, the reports of the French having 
invaded, or being on the eve of invading, the coun¬ 
try, resounded through the land, and agitated the 
people in an unprecedented degree. Not only dul 
these alarms reach persons at the head of aftairs, 
or who possessed the best means of ascertaining 
their truth and the mt^nitnde of the threatened 
danger, but, w'hercvcr newspapers sped, or hearsay 
could be wafted, whatever was most dreadful or 
conjccturable was sure to penetrate, and was traus- 
mitted with a strength and terror that increased 
and accnraulatcd at a rate proportioned to the dis- 


i lance at w hich the parties w'cro placed in relation 
: to the fountain of information. 

: In ISO.'j, twelve summers had shone upon me, 

; and therefore it may be fairly presumed that I 
j retain a lively recollection of the state of feeling, 

I and the style of conduct, that pervaded the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of my home at that remark¬ 
able epoch; for, although the place forms but a 
narrow section ofourloyalandchivalrous territory, 
it may yet he taken as having formed a specimen 
that was illustrative of the eiitirc empire.. That 
home was situated in a sequestered comer of the 
Western Lowlands of Scotland, within a few miles 
of the expanded Clyde, but before it can rightfidly 
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be designated the Ocean. Now the ruinotirs of- 
French invasion, like every other piece of news, 
never reached us uptil they were charged with all 
the accessories which it was pqSsible to imagine j 
not only because the tidings were highly sUScepti- 
. blc of the colourings which uncertwnty allow'ed 
the ardent minds of a simple and intelligent peasan¬ 
try to bestow on them, but because we dwelt upon 
a coast, and almost upon the margin of a magnificent 
crescent-bay, where a fleet of a thousand sail mi^t 
ride at anchor, and where an immense arniy might 
be landed with all safety and expedition. A short 
description of our parish, and also of the precise 
situation of my father’s house, may serve to lend 
efl'ect to some of the succeeding details. 

Tlie parish of-, occupies two extensive 

ridges'Avhich, in a tamer country, would obtain the 
name of lofty hills. These, witli their intervening 

and adjacent valleys, on the Water of-, form 

what may be termed the ground-plan of the whole. 
The stream may be said, indeed, to divide, by an 
impartial and equal pVoccss, this specified section 
of land. It runs from east to west; and though, 
at the higlier boundary of the parish, it consists of 
a series of waterfalls, occasioned by the rugged 
uplands which interrupt the view' of all who, from 
the lower district, turn their eyes tovvard.s the iute- 
rior, its channel, Qver after, till losing itself in the 
sea, maintains the moderate and measured coiu’sc 
of descent vvliiiih the character of a gentler scenery 
and gradual declivity allows. It also happens that 
the lateral ridges spread and decline as they ap¬ 
proach the coast, till they ternunate at the lon er 
extremity in a number of lessening eminences, into 
which the longand majestic swesep ofthe tiill.sdivii.lc.s 
at last. 

N ow, the inhabitants of this pictiu’csquc parish— 
whether they dwell in the peaceful and neat village 
that is chieily pitched upon a bank of land within 
the embrace of a very large curvature of the 
stream, which, from its peculiar shape, is called the 
Crnok, or upon the tops and sides of the lateral 
ridges, or in the adjacent and intervening valleys, 
can, with scarcely a single exception, behold the 
far-rolling Clyde, without stepping many yards’ 
length Irom their thresholds. Imagine, then, what 
, sort of alarms and speculations were likely to agi¬ 
tate the bosoms of a home-loving people, when f w o 
or three of them might meet together and comment 
on the fresh tidings which had, perhaps, but a few 
hours before,^ reached them from afar, from London, 

through some of the domestics of Captain 1)--—, 

the only inhabitant of the parish who treated him¬ 
self to a metropolitan newspaper! These specula¬ 
tions generally consisted of improvements upon the 
exBggorations just promulgated, and were most 
effectively transmitted from one to another of 
the church-goers ou Sunday, during the interval 
between the morning and afternoon services. 'Tlie 
knots of whispering politicians that might be seen 
studding the churchyard in those days, had an ap¬ 
pearance not more perfectly rustic than eager for 
infbrtnatioii, while every member of each group was 
sure to carry to his own firesideall that he had heard, 

! there to be farther re-enlarged. The Sabbath, in- 
! deed, and the spot, as well as the parties that were 
connected or identified with nuuonrs that were 
sometimes direful and sometimes the theme of 
triumph, tended to give emphasis and importance 
to the conceptions of a people so single-hearted, 
imi^inative, and ardent as the well-educated pea¬ 


santry- of Scotland are allowed to be. Then, think | 
again,-what must have been their comments and I 
conjectures, when, op An unrestricted^lyening, they |j 
met in little groups on theMl-sides o!r in the vales, i 
and ^pccul^ed, while casting their UyCs westward, 
where, before the sun should once more rise, a 
mighty flotilla might be spread I 
Nay, like wildfire, more than once the rumour ran 
at midnight, that the enemy were in the bay, and 
putting on shore myriads of troops, nothing short 
of indiscriminate massacre and insatiable rapine 
being the woes instantly looked for. And though, 
on an occasion of the sort, the only cause of alarm 
had been taken from a moo&light glimpse of a few 
straggling craft from the Islands, that had stealthily 
stoQtl in for the bay to discharge a quantity of illi¬ 
citly-distilled whisky, yet nothing less than the 
morning sun could dissipate the illusion. 

It was in 1805, 1 believe, that some ofthe most 
active preparations were made, or were reported 
to be made, by the French, for the avowed purpose 
of invading Great Britain. The flotilla at Boulogne ■ 
was said to be vastly increased, and an army of | 
100,000 well-disciplined troops, put under the com¬ 
mand of a renowned genend, together with all the 
proper appurtenances for such an enterprise, it was j 
added, were kept in constant readiness to be wafted, 
in a marvellously short space of time, to our peace- ! 
fid shores. But such was the dread lest our country, j 
which liad been so long uuprofaned by foreign foes, j 
sliould be thus visited, and such the patriotism and |j 
the spirit of resistance which animated the nation, !| 
that the number of volunteers trained to military ji 
service.speedily amounted to 300,000. My native ij 
paiLsb, of course, furnished its quota ; nor was my jj 
i'atlier's house behind in the expression of ardour, || 
or the extent of sacrifices. |i 

For two centuries my predecessors had been ij 
farmers, and during the greater and latter portion :j 
of that time they liad rented the same land.s which j| 
my father occupied, with credit to themselve.s, and | 
benefit to the community. Indeed, the result ol | 
their continuous indu.stry was the purchase, by my 
grandfather, of the farm so long held in lease by , 
the family. This lay on the slope looking south¬ 
ward of one of the lateral ridgesalready mentioned 
as guarding the intersecting stream. Here my 
liithcr was born, and here be died. _ Here it was 
that, out of five sons, four at one time belonged 
to the parish volunteers, each of them entering 
the service with alacrity and zeal, though the 
years of the youngest of the four, at the time j 
lie donned the red coat, scarcely enabled him to 
shoulder his musket. j 

Well do I remember the day, or rather the affect¬ 
ing evening hour, when, in family conclave, my j 
eldest brother devoted himself, and was consecrated | 
by his parents, to the ofiBce of defending his native 1 
land. It was immediately after Government had j 
called for a prompt enlargement of the volunteer j 
force, and when the threatened danger wa.s consi- ; 
dered to be the most imminent. The solemnity of i 
whiii I speak took place on a Sabbath eve, just 
after the whole family had gathered and composed 
themselves around the cheerful kitchen hearth, as 
was our wiont on the sacred evenings; but never 
more sedately and thoughtfully than op the occa- ^ 
sion mentioned; for none of us had ever known or j 
heard of a season of such unusual excitement and i 
momentous forelooking in the annals of our parish, j 
Even in his afternoon discourse of that same day, 
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onr venerable pastor bad addressed bimself expli¬ 
citly and wholly to the signs and exigencies' of the 
time, and, with more than his wonted fervonr, 
pathos, and eloquence, he had striyen to spirit on 
his flock to active and immediate measures. He 
spoke, at the close, to this effect:— 

“ Waste not your hours, my dear children anc 
brethren, in vain laments and speculation, but 
rather, in the scourge that menaces us, recognise 
the teachings of a Father, who wills that we shouh: 
he tried, in order that those who are at ease, and 
falsely secure in Zion, may be aroused, and that 
the pious may be invigorated in their pilgrimage 
to another and a better world. This is not the 
period when glad tidings from earthly potentates 
are proclaimed. We must reverse the language 
of the prophet, and turn our ploughshares into 
swords, and our pruning-hooks into spears. The 
Corsican threatens: he may be within our gates 
ere another moon lightens our land. Were I of the 
young and the robust, I would respond to my be¬ 
loved Sovereign’s call, and buckle on the weapons of 
war without a day's delay. I would come, if the 
danger required it, to this watch-tower, for heaven's 
King, wearing the insignia and accoutrements for 
mortal conflict, believing that he well serves God, 
who faithfully loves and strenuously defends his 
laaghbour and country. But, though stricken in 
years, I will not, if life and health be voiichstifed 
to me, be a mere looker-on. Let my equals in age, 
the elders of the congregation, assemble wifcli me 
ill this sacred house to-morrow and take counsel 
together. It is not property, nor limb, nor name, 
nor nation, that are alone in jeopardy, but our 
religion.” 

In this strain did the holy and zealous man 
address his flock,—indignant, tender, and magnani¬ 
mous by turns,—arousing all who listened to him 
to an unwonted pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. On 

the preceding day. Captain D-, who was the 

principal resident proprietor in the parish, had 
convoked a meeting of the able-bodied inhabitants, 
and appealed to them in a different though harmo¬ 
nious tone, as indeed became an old military oflleer 
But the veteran’s address required to be backed by 
our revered pastor, as was most ett’ectually done; 
for, before a fortnight had elapsed, many in the 
parish w'ere, not only in principle, but practice, in 
heart, and habit, volunteer-recruits. 

But, to return to my father’s fireside ;— 

“ Robert,” said he, to the eldest of bis children, 

“ what think you of it?” alluding thus indefinitely 
in point of terms to that which each one present 
felt to be too well understood to require a I’ldler 
enunciation. 

My mother spoke first, and interposed something 
like a doubt respecting the suitableness of the dis¬ 


cussion for the Sabbath, though, perhaps, her m-iiii 
idea was, to evade its probable termination. But 
she was instantly silenced by n»y father’sannouncc- 
iwfint, that the Sabbath would not protect us against 
the invasion of the usurper and infidel. 

‘‘ Will you, Ilobert," continued he, “fight for our 
kindred and cpnntry, our religion and heritage?” 

“ I shall be a volunteer,” was the firm and prompt 
reply. 

“ And I,”—“ and 1.’’—“ and I,” were the rapid 
sequences of the three immediately junior brothers, 
who were divided from the eldest by slight and 
f^radiutl stages in the matter of years. But the 
strongest emotion attended our father's deliberate 


and resolute declaration, when he added, “ 1 also 
shall be of the armed host f" for she, whom it most 
concerned, arose to withdraw, only able to articu¬ 
late, “ And I am to be a widow imu chUdiess!” 

“ No, Marion,” my father replied, “ you and onr 
youngest will tend our flocks, uid keep a home fur 
the survivors when they return from battle.’' 

Thus ended that evening’s colloquy, on ivliich the 
simple hut overcharged hearts of a united family, 
who spoke under the influence of solemnised and 
exaggerating fancies, luiuglcd their yearninj^ and 
patriotic emotions, in a manner not more alien to 
their ordinary intercourse and style of speech, than 
illustrative of the spirit that pervaded the “ period.” 

If 1 remember rightly, in the self-same week that 
thus opened, about fifty of the likeliest men end 
youths of otir parish enrolled themselves as volun¬ 
teers. Only two of my brothers, however, at this 
early date, joined the corps j more matured reflec¬ 
tion, and my mother's sway, rendering a larger sa¬ 
crifice at the time unadvisable, at least as regarded 
the most efficient of thcarmed volunteer associations 
of that precise time; for I must not forget to do 
my father’s courage and consistency justice, and to 
state that he was as good as his first declaration 
promised, becoming a strdnuous supporter of our 
reverend and venerable pastor, at the Monday 
meeting named from the pulpit. Nor were tiiere 
fewer tliivn thirty grcy-licadcd men in this associa¬ 
tion of ancientu, some of whom, though hale and 
vigorou.s, could number threescore and ten winters^ 
Tliis corps took to themselves the imposing title wf 
“The Army oflicscrvc;” but the wags of the parish 
dubbed them “ThcHams,” in allusion to the sortof 
domestic oiulaufihi, or guardianship rather, which 
they were the most likely to perforin. 'J’beir armour 
consisted of sjiears or pikes, of formidable length. 
Nor did these bands exhaust the whole of onr pug¬ 
nacious volunteers; for a goodly number of boys, 
of an age like my own, incontinently took to imi- 
tiiting their elders'in everything that their rivalsbip 
andingenuity could reach ; and, indeed, they played 
at xoliiinrs with marvellous dexterity, especially in 
wheeling, marching, and eounter-niarcliing; tneir 
ivooden muskets and tin hayoncts being, ns in the 
case of other pretenders, more formidable to the 
eye than eU’ective if put to jietiou. These were not 
yet all the associations which banded in my native 
parish at the “ period.” 

There was,’ at the time 1 speak of—the time of 
the in tensest alarm—an association of an anoma¬ 
lous kind, and which might appropriately be deno¬ 
minated," The Army ofTotals.’’ This force consisted 
of old and young, grandfathers and grandchildren— 
embracing men, women, and children ; in short, it 
partook of all tliose who were capable of any exer¬ 
tion or sort of service, and who had not enrolled 
themselves among the fighting volunteers. This 
heterogeneous army was constituted in the follow¬ 
ing manner, and for the following purposes:— 

As it was deemed possible that an invading army 
might land on the aiQacent coast, the most influen¬ 
tial men of the district went from house to house, 
and put it to men and women how' and what they 
were likely or willing to act in the case of such a - 
dire emergency, it was at tlie same time explained 
that to cut off all the means of supply which the 
enemy might calculate upon would become an im- 
lerative duty; and that, therefore, all the grain and 
irovisions which could not be conveyed to the inte¬ 
rior, would have to be destroyed by the inhabitants 
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and owners themselves, while the cattle and flocks 
would have to l3e driven towards the moors and 
other inaccessible parts of the country. ** Whether 
will yon be a burner, a pioneer, a earner, or a 
driver?” were questions which were propounded 
to every one who was unable or unwilling to carry 
arms ; and the answers were regularly taken down, 
that it might be known who and what were to be 
calculated upon. Was that, then, not a strange 
“ period,” when such a niral and peaceful popula¬ 
tion thus distributed and organized themselves? 
And may we not demand of the scofler at our na¬ 
tional valour, or of him who ridicules the ardour 
of an untrained and inexperienced peasantry, how 
was such a people to be vanquished and altogether 
crushed ? 

Such were the associations that instantly started 
into activity in our sequestered, and once so trnn- 
uU, parish. In truth, a strange transition sud- 
enly took place, yet one which it is impossible for 
a native of these kingdoms to regard with other 
than high emotions of gvatulation and pride. How 
changed was the aspect which it gave, even to 
every-day life, compared to a period of profound 
repose and consciousness of security! At first, 
from Monday to Saturday, whatever might be the 
usual pursuits of the parties, or the state of the 
weather, there might be seen, during some portion 
of almost every day, squads of athletic or pro¬ 
mising young men, parading and niananivring away 
, at the command of a driller. “ The Army of Re¬ 
serve” was for a season equally on the alert with 
their juniors ; nor w'cre the signs of the times less 
characteristically manifested by the youngsters who 
plajred the part of imit.ators; the various asso¬ 
ciations finding ample and well-sheltered scope for 
their various evolutions within the pleasure-grounds 

of Captain D-; and u hilc he commanded the 

most clficicnt corps, and his son was at the head 
of the juveniles, the Rev. Dr. 11-, w ith unsur¬ 

passed zeal, figured as the leader of “The Hams.” 

Raj)id was the progress w'hich all who were 
skilled in military affairs allowed that these dif¬ 
ferent bodies made in the art of war. To be sure, 
the juveniles were chiefly remarkable for their 
buoyancy of spirit, and the longing to be men ; 
and truly some of them, a few years later, bled in 
the battle-fields of foreign lands, where the great 
conflict was maintained. “ The Army of Reserve” 
was, considering all circumstances, worthy of admi¬ 
ration ; for, although the light-headed might laugh 
at them, there was a view in which their zeal w as 
magnanimous and affecting. Was it not touching 
as well as curious to see those ancients, many of 
whom had never beheld a whole regiment in their 
lives, all at once assume a dress which bore a 
military sign, and submit to be paraded and exer¬ 
cised like ordinary recruits for the regular and 
standing army? although it was not \ery easy to 
set in proper array, and reduce to military uni¬ 
formity, a band of men, where the stooping afld 
the stiff-jointed had to fall in w ith the spindle- 
shanked and the pot-bellied. But, to confine my¬ 
self to the efllcient corps that was generally under¬ 
stood in the district by the term “ Volunteer” at 
the “ Period.” 

The patriotic feelings, the apprehension of dan¬ 
ger, and the sense of duty, w hich at first induced 
many a youn^ man to offer himself as a military 
defender of his home, his neighbourhood, and his 
country, happily, when the excitement that origi 


nally stimulated him had subsided, acquired other j 
adjuncts which lent zest, support, and favour to the i 
volunteer establishment. It was indeed impossible i 
for a number of persons, who all belonged to a | 
limited or definite circle, and whose grade in life ! 
and habits of tliinking were much akin, to asso¬ 
ciate frequently upon the same concern, without 
originating new ideas and sentiments, more en¬ 
larged ties, and more emulating suggestions. The 
very exercises necessary to be studied and oft- 
repeated, to go no further than the uses of a manly 
pastime, had their peculiar and salutary results. 
The gait, bearing, and manners which were hence 
begotten amongst a body of rustics, were indica¬ 
tions of more extensive and permanent benefits 
than at first were contemplated. How often have 
I seen my four brothers, with some of their fellow 
volunteers, assemble in my father’s barn, and dis¬ 
port, as well as improve themselves according to 
military rule, to the entertainment, aye, and the 
instruction, of the old and the young who looked 
on. Be assured, the practice which these homely 
drillings imposed upon each in his turn, merely in j 
the matter of giving the words of command, was I 
not fruitless of proper things. The loud laugh, the 1 
expression of approval, the lesson that w as he- i 
stowed according to the accuracy and style of the | 
parties,—say of the tem])orary officer,—w hether it j 
regarded the precision of liis eye, the modulation 
of his voice, or the smart sententiousness of his j 
words, did not go for nothing. There was, how¬ 
ever, one special collateral benefit which attended 
the “ Period,” but which was no where developed 
in a more pleasing and appreciable manner than in 
the parish of my birth; and to this I would par- i 
ticularly refer. 1 1 

We had, in like maimer with every other con- j 
siderable section of society, several young men of j 
sprightly spirit, of ingenious talent, of eager emu- i 
lation, who were sure to take the lead in any new 
enterprise, Avherc honour and impi’ovement were lo i 
be earned. Of all tlic acquirements, however, of I 
wdiich we could boast, that in the department of 
vocal music w as the most remarkable, as compared 
with the neighbouring rural districts. Towards 
this eminence our worthy pastor had been a great 
contributor, ns he w us not only skilled in the art, i 
frcquently solacing himself by discoursing with 
his violin, but had been at pains, winter after 
winter, to invite a teacher of some note to assist 
and guide all who desired to take lessons, whether 
in singing, or in the use of certain delightful instru- ' 
ments. Indeed, the band which conducted the 
psalmody in our parish church, had become so 
excellent as to breed a sort of schism amongst us; 
some of the most old-fashionedand uncompromising 
adherents of the Covenant denouncing the innoi a- 
lion as a remnant of Popery,—so that they either 
absented themselves from the house of God alto- 
ether on this account, or kept their lips sealed 
uring the psalm-singing,—afraid of joining in a I 
profanation. But who could have conjectured that i 
these prejudices were utterly to be put to flight by | 
tha spirit and incidents of the “ Period?" Yet it was 
so, and thus it was:— 

No sooner was the corps of our stalwart ixilun- 
teers organized, than our gifted and gallant lads j 
bethought them of an instiumental bond, for the j 
performance of martial music and spirit-stirring 
marches, to grace and exalt the character of their 
order. And now the enlightened interpreters of ! 
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tlie purposes and beauties of church melody and 
Lrtviiiouy, feeling the valneofthe accident, promptly 
and imminently seconded the fitthig enterprise; 
thus carrying off the laurels on a contested subject 
that had occasioned a split amongst the zealous; 
for it was now conceded that that winch refined and 
sublimated the hearts of the people in the cause of 
an earthly prince's soldiery, could not be unbe¬ 
coming, as a handmaiden of devotion, in the good 
fight of faith. In these circumstances fuiids were 
not ivanting to procure competent teachers, and 
the necessary instruments; and the rapid advance¬ 
ment made by our ardent lads was such, ns soon to 
command the universal admiration and delight 
even of the dullest amongst us. 

What a drumming and fifing, bugling and braying, 
were there sent ibrtli over hill and dale by those 
performers in the course of tlieir practisings, even¬ 
ing after evening! Crowds or groups of the people 
migiit be seen here and there, at such stirring or 
touching hours, listening with aroused delight, or 
melted as by a mysterious power. Without cxng- 
geriition I can attest, that never did the power of 
music, where 1 might judge, work more signal re¬ 
sults. On no other occasions, at least, has my own 
Iiosom experienced such tumultuous emotions at 
cmc time, as well as subdued and purified sentiments 
at another, as in those seasons of my young ro¬ 
mance, when of a summer’s eve our sprightly youths, 
stationed in the embowered privacy of their cap¬ 
tain’s pleasure-grounds, drew from their instru¬ 
ments notes which spoke to every faculty of the 
.soul, carrying one beyond himself into spheres 
dreamt not of in ordinary hours, when there is no- 
tliing to inspire and sustain the careering imagina¬ 
tion. I know that the mystic power failed not to 
.swe<!]) Avith swelling or fitful cadence,—echoed 
(lirongli the quiescent air, or borne upon the fitful 
blast,—over the uplands, and athwart the hill’s side, 
where stood my father’s house, there to touch some 
bosoms within the prcciucts of that sanctuary of 
love and virtue, with many an imdefinahlc but cii- 
uobling impulse. 'I’lic resoundings through the 
woods, and the echoings from rock to rock, or 
l allcy to valley, that 1 have listened to in those 
days, and in that peaceful haven, often in my latter 
history, when I was alone, or among strangers, or 
care-worn, or discomforted in spirit, have seemed to 
speed over the interval, and to thrill ivithiu the 
secret chamber.s of my nature some sentiment long 
unstrung, making me to partake of the pristine en¬ 
joyment—the conscious assurance of the identity 
afiording a sati.sfiiction not less gratifying, perhaps, 
than the recollected pleasure was itsdf. 

It was not to be expected that any very consider¬ 
able length of time should elapse, before some one 
of our volunteers should be called away from this 
scene of anxiety and exertion. For the first twelve 
months, however, after they had been embodied, 
not a single gap was made by the stroke of death, 
nut Avhen the earliest breach took place, the parish 
was extraordinarily moved. 

James Moreton was the eldest son of one of the 
vaptain’s tenantry, and died of a lingering decline. 

I or months, however, after this insidious disease 
had fastened upon him, he continued to attend every 
drill. ^ He had been a strong young man, and was 
one of the most enthusiastic ofour vblunteers; and 
he seemed to refuse to own submission to the fell 
enemy. It was distressing to see how he strove to 
go through the necessary manoeuvres, when he had 


not the strength to handle hie arms with certitude, 
so eager was he to keep up with his comrades. At 
length, it being summer, he was only able to march 
with them to the exerciso-giound, and tlien, leaving 
the ranks, he ivould recline himself till the drum 
beat for their return to the village to be dismis.sed. 
And neither few nor vague were the inquiries and 
the attentions to which he was, in the honest sym¬ 
pathy of the old and young onlookers, subjected. 
The Captain’s device of making his men perform 
their most interusting evolutions within the dose 
inspection of the invalid, was one of the most deli¬ 
cate expressions of kindness. 

That, however, Avliidi I have chiefly upon my 
heart, ivilh respect to the first-departed of the 
corps, is to speak ol’ his funeral. As already indi¬ 
cated, the pcojilc h.ad been much transformed by 
means of the volunteer institut ion; and one of the 
most striking proofs of this fact occurred, w hen it 
was proposed by the Captain that the burial should 
be (ronducted according to military form and fashion, 
for the idea was eagerly adopted and cordially ap¬ 
proved of. Was it not strange that such an inno¬ 
vation should be tolerated among the primitive, 
and, in solemn matters, austere Presbyterian com¬ 
munity? But it was the “Period,”—the epoch 
when the sympathies of all, whether of a gladsome, 
or magnanimous, or distressful kind, rvere in unison 
or borne along w itli the ideas of the country’s de¬ 
fence and renown. 

That the bereaved father, who was a very plain, 
staid man, should have acceded to the extraordinary 
proposal, afforded the most striking instance of 
liow speedily and wholly the soldier-system might 
be engrafted, when alarms arise, upon the most re¬ 
tired and uniiretcnding peasantry. Here was the 
last duty that falls to the lot of man to perform to 
man, w hich, even among Scotland’s severe simpli¬ 
cities, is one of the simplest, about to be distin¬ 
guished by many formalities and much parade, in a 
corner of the land wliere no such thing had ever 
been witnessed, at least for generations, merely be¬ 
cause the entire population had put on, if not the 
soldier’s garb, the feelings and associations of the 
soldier's life. 

’J’hc funeral of James Moreton, which in usual 
circumstances would have been as noiseless and 
unostentatious as is possible, where a number of 
mourners congregate to give to the churchyard n 
new tenant, was to form an era in our parochial 
rcgistiy. 'I’lie senseless clay was to be borne 
shoulder high,—the great body of the funeral train 
were to wear a martial uniform, carrying the 
weapons of earthly conflict, and marching to flie 
roll of the niufllcd drum. But most arresting of all 
was the moment when the musketry announced 
that the grave Imd received its new charge,—that 
the funeral obsequies were completed. What aeon- 
course mantled the gravcBtoncs and walls of our 
decent churchyard on that astounding occasion! 
The people were greatly moved while only antici¬ 
pating the ceremony; how much more rvhen imme¬ 
diate witnesses of its celebration 1 Byes that svyam 
in tears sparkled and became dilated as if sudden 
inspiration bad entered their souls. Their irreprc-s- 
sible emotions might he construed from the ejacu¬ 
lations which escaped some of them. I overheard 
an old man say, when the volleys rent the air,— 
"The day of battle is surely near at hand;” and a 
female, equally sententious and prophetic, improved 
upon this, and said,—“Jamie Moreton hears not 
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this; nor will he awake when the fight may be over 
hh ashes; but when the last trump sounds, Jamie 
shall come forth from that grave, to join, 1 doubt 
not, the army of the saints.” 

• « • « 

Not a little talk has in 1845 been expended about 
the preparedness of Great Britain to resist an inva¬ 
sion by a foreign foe. 1 have only to say, in con¬ 
cluding a “ Picture” drawn according to facts, of a 
past “ Period,” that I firmly believe and trust that 
patriotism and effort, that sacrifices and scenes, 
meriting far higher colouring than I can bestow, 
would be fiirnished in the parish where I first saw 
the light, and in every part of the land, to the utter 
dismay and discomfiture of the enemy. 


TWO DAYS IN THE TYROL. 

(second rAVEB.) ‘ 

This, as it is the finest part, is the end of the glen— 
and, indeed, it sectns as if, at one time, there had been 
no opening hero, till somebody cut a slice out of the 
hill in order to make a passage—so iustaiitaiieoiisly 
does the whole aspect of nature change. The stream, 
which, but a moment before, foamed so turbulently 
over the black rocks, now murmurs smoothly along, a 
placid brook, over a bed of level sand; the gloomy 
gorge opens out into a wide valley, the undulating green 
slopes of which are studded with the neat little cottages 
of the village of (losau. lint look there—beyond the 
valley, and the dark fir-trees which clothe its extremity 
—there, far in the distance to the left; look at those 
magnificent mountain peaks springing to heaven—they 
,are many in number, tboagh all belougiug to one 
mountain, and far higher than any we have soon. But 
ws walk on a little further, -and further yet,—and, at 
every step, from behind the shoulder of the puny envious 
hill beside us, appears another and another peak, each 
higher, more pointed, and more sublime than its 
brethren ; at length we see the last and the noblest.—full 
ten thousand feet in height; and there is the Dachstein, 
the glorious corner-stone of Austria. No common hill 
is that with rounded top, a mere heap of earth—hut a 
vast mass of wild serrated rocky needles—sharp, jagged, 
and broken, and deserving, indeed, the name of moun¬ 
tain. But yet, though one could rather believe them 
the rooky clouds of a summer suu.set than homifidf 
stone, those peaks stand out clear and distinct from the 
blue sky, their proud mantle of snow glittering white 
and glorious, till the rays of the setting sun, seen no 
where else, fall on them, ami reddening gradually the 
whole snow-clad cluster, become of a lovely rosy hue. 
Verily it is no wonder that, in the olden time, men 
went up to the tops of the highest hills to pray, for who 
that saw those roseate spires but might fancy that they 
formed a staircase up to heaven, and that the immortals 
descended to that gorgeous throne to view the doings 
of earth? It i^as, indeed, a magnificent scene—that 
green valley, and the stupendous mpaatain beyond, 
and none of us could repress a cry of delight at its 
beauty; besides, we were veiy hungry, and knew our 
supper must be at hand. 

It was not a very difficult business, the discoveiy of 
(I) Continusd ttoca page M. 


the inn; for there is only one, and that, luckily, at the 
nearest end of the village. We were met at the door 
by the landlord, a steady respectable looking man, who 
said we could have anything or everything for supper. 
The everything resolved itself into eggs and “kalb- 
schnittel.” What this last was we none of us exactly 
knew; but, being aware that it must be something 
having affinity to veal, we ordered it. Whilst dinner 
was preparing, our host advised us to amuse ourselves 
by looking at the prospect from the “lusthaus" outside. 
We repaired thither, and found the “lusthaus” a per¬ 
fect fab-simile of what the fair daughtera of London, 
who frequent the tea-gardens, would call a "lovilye 
harbour.” It was constructed pf willows, joining over¬ 
head ; a wooden seat ran round the bower, and in the 
middle stood a table, which was figured, or disfigured, 
by the stains of beer. To complete the illusion, there 
was a skittle ground beside it, and we had the pleasure 
of seeing a game of skittles played in a manner which 
would not have done discredit to Old England’s pea¬ 
santry. The string of affecting recollections which these 
objects aroused was broken by the call to dinner. We 
found the “kalbschnittel” neither more nor less than 
veal cutlets, served up in a very seducing under-curreut 
of garlic, potatoes, &c. Our room was small, and coarsely 
furnished, but clean and neat; there was but one other 
occupant, whom we at once knew, by that indescribable 
something which always points out an Englishman, to 
be a countryman, and over our pipes an acquaintance 
was soon made. He was one of that class whom one is 
always proud to see abroad—a thorough specimen of an 
English gentleman—young, high bred, well educated, 
and opulent, yet without the slightest tinge of pretension. 
He had been travelling on foot for the last three or 
four months through Switzerland and the Tyrol, knap¬ 
sack on his back,and stall'in bond,and, though evidently 
accustomed to the best society, cared nothing for all 
those nameless little inconveniences which one siiffers 
in travelling through uncultivated regions. This is a 
class of men whom foreigners cannot understand ; they 
can comprohend and envy the matjmjkn stylo of travel¬ 
ling adopted by some of our countrymen, with more 
money than brains; they can comprehend, too, that a 
person should travel a la pedestrian who cannot afford 
to do otlierwise; but it puzzles them altogether to un¬ 
derstand why a person should submit to such hardships 
who can afford to do otherwise. 

The evening finished with a long chat, in which onr 
plan of operations for the morrow was settled. We found 
that it was impossible, in our limited time, to get upon 
the glacier, which we had hoped to accomplish; all that 
could bo done was to obtain a near view of it from the 
borders of a small mountain lake about twelve miles 
off; nearer than this, however, was another lake, de¬ 
scribed as extremely beautiful, and which we deter¬ 
mined, at any rate, to see. These matters determined, 
we marched off to bed—no easy matter either—the road 
being up a dark staircase, and along a darker passage, 
both so low and narrow, that it was a perfect miracle how 
anyone ever made the journey without breaking one of, 
or all, his limbs. However, the beds were excellent and 
clean, and what more does one want for a good night's 
rest, except, as old Franklin says, “a good conscienceT' 
and this iuljanct we luckily possessed also. 

The next morning we were called, as usuid, about two 
houn later than the time requesM; but, on looking 
out of window, we »oop disoovered that the host had 
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had good leaBon for hia dilaiorincss—a drizzling wctr 
ting rain was pouritig down, and the whole yollcj was 
shrouded in vapour. However, ere breakfast was over 
the rain had nearly ceased, the sky was almost clear, 
and, though the whole of the mountains were invisible, 
things looked so well that we started, carrying with us, 
as provisioB, six hard-boiled eggs apieoe, bread, and a 
bottle of slibowitz. By the bye, this slibowitz is a 
liquor which should be known to every one travelling 
in this country ; it is a kind of whisky, made from 
wheat, I believe. It is a little coarse, but makes by no 
means a bad dram, especially when one ciin’t get brandy. 
We tried it also as toddy, and, oon.sidering the water 
was only lukewarm, and strongly impregnated with the 
combined flavour of garlic and tallow, it manufactured 
a very fair tipple. Slibowitz, too, shares in this con¬ 
venient peculiarity of whisky, that you generally get it 
best in the most out-of-the-way places; in the great 
towns it is mostly miserable stufij but in the little 
country inns we almost always found it excellent. 

This village of Gosau forms a perfect contrast to that 
of Hallstadt; the houses, instead of being piled on one 
another in a heap, are scattered in ones and twos all 
about the valley, just as if an enormous giant had pulled 
some four or five score cottages from bis pocket, and 
amused himself by scattering them about in all direc¬ 
tions. The consequence is, that one bus .to walk two or 
three miloB in passing through a small village. The 
I)eople seem flourishing, however. The valley is por¬ 
tioned out into meadows and anvble fields, and there arc 
two churches, one Catholic, the other Protestant. Wc 
were, however, haj>py to learn that the j)eo{)lc did not 
consider it necessary to revile and hate each other on 
iweouut of the difference in crcc<ls, but, on tlio con¬ 
trary, were wise enough to live in charity and good- 
fellowship. 

Twice, in passing along the valley, were we tempted 
to turn back; but we persevered, and were rewarded ; 
for, on entering the fir-wood at the end of the open 
ground, the rain ceased, and though there was no pro¬ 
spect of a fine day, wc hoped, at any rate, not to get wet 
through. The road is hideously ba<i; some parts are, 
as the Americans say, corduroyed ; but il. is diflicult to 
decide which is worst walking, the thick slusliy mud, 
or the slippery trunks of the small fir-trees, which pre¬ 
tend to alford a temporarj' protection. However, the 
scenery repaid us for our fatigue; the glen gradually 
widens, and through the interstices of tho trees you per¬ 
ceive the tremendous precipices of black rock which 
border it on either side. This valley is, I understand, 
much prized by geologists as exhibiting some verj’ 
curious phenomena in stratification. None of us were 
leiiriied enough to appreciate these beauties; but even ' 
the most ignorant cannot but be struck by tho spectacle 
displayed by the rocks at Hie upper end, whore on one 
side the strata run perpendicularly, and on tho other 
the same stone lies horizontally. How this is explained, 
or attempted to be explained, I know not; lint it is a 
sight to excite the astonishment of every one. At length 
we emerged from the wood, and, scrambling up a deep 
gully, or ravine, came upon the first lake, or Vorder 
See, a fine sheet of water, surrounded to the edge by 
trees, and backed by splendid crags; but, alas! of tliese 
we could barely see the base. Here there is a small 
wooden boat-honsc, in which a cousultetion was held as 
to the propriety of going further. No one was Avilling 
to retnm; and, accordingly, after a first taste of the 


slibowitz, we proceeded, skirting the right band of th^ 
lake, until wo reached its fiirtheat point. 

And now then for a pull indeed, and no mistake 1 
Tho path becomes steeper and steeper at every stop— 
the wet loaves, rotten and slippery, give way as you 
tread, and you sink into a mass of oozing mud—evpry 
now and then you have to cross a little stream, and toko 
care that in jumping across you do not, after landing in 
the mire on the opposite side, tumble over on the roo^'^ 
beyond—the wet hnvnches rustle as you pass by, and 
discharge a whole shower of rain-drops on 3 ’our devoted 
head. And now comes the toughest of the whole- 
path there is none; and that which looks like one, is 
only a road which some stream has made for itself 
among.st the huge stones. Your only method of pro¬ 
ceeding, if you wish to avoid being choked in the riime 
of its bed, is to jump from one rock to another; and 
take c-ire you don’t break yonr log, for who is to cany 
you home? “Those arc the delights,” you grumble, 

“ of coming a-ploasuriug in tiro Tyrol." Never mind; 
look at tho scene around—tliat is to say, looking whero 
you step at the same time—tlie whole glen is rich with 
foliage and flowers, bending, no doubt, with the weight 
of the moisture, but lovely still. On your left band, 
you can, even on such a day, admire the gigantic masses 
of rock, almost tumbling over you; and on yonr right, 
down fifty yards—take care, you are within lustop, and 
don't sec it.—raves and gallops a stream w'hiuh has its 
birth in tho glacier of tlio Oachslcin. And now the 
clouds arc: clearing away—t,he mist is rising, and there, 
there actually comes a simbeam, d.aiKilng on the glisten¬ 
ing boughs, as if welcoming them after their bath—and 
the fog gradually sways up and down, backwards and 
forwards, disclosing bore a huge boulder, there an un¬ 
fathomable fissure, and again, a luiiguificont pinrmelc of ' 
rock. Hurrah ! wo shall sec the old Dachstciii yet— 
tho lazy old fellow is taking ofl'his nightcap, and rousing 
from his nap. And so, one more pull—scramble over 
that big rock, Avhich lias stuck itself right in tlie road— 
and now, here we are. 

It w'as a inagiiificent, and at the same time extraor¬ 
dinary scene. IVo stood on the edge of a deep basin, 
surrounded by the rocks forming the base of tho 
Daclistcin. .\t our feet lay the lake, about a mile in 
circumference, and almost round in shaiic. The water 
was unlike any we had seen; it was, in colour, of a 
deep blue. All tlie other moimtain lakes were green, 
but this looked like a huge wash-tub, in which a 
more than usual qiiuutity of that which washer-women 
call fill' (ijxt'llrnrp “ blue" bad been stxeiKjd. On the 
other side tho lake was a small patch of green, with 
a few stunted trees running up the hill-side; and 
close to the shore was a small cottage. A wilder 
place for habiintion I cannot imagine; it looked as if 
shut in from all tho world. Path on t.he left side 
of the lake to it there could ho none, for the clifTs rose 
precipitously many hundred feet from the water. And 
even on the "right there was dimly traceable only a 
sort of goat’s track leading over rock.s, apparently pass¬ 
able by that interesting quadrujicd alone. At the back 
rose tlic Dachstein in all its majesty—iinappreciable in 
size, stupendous in grandeur. Almost all the peaks 
were now visible in the dull wet atmosphere; but bo 
high and so distant, as to look as if they belonged to a 
separate world. Below those pinnacles, but still at a 
vast height, lay the liugc gbicier; a mighty field of 
green ice with deep yawning fissures. It; seemed 
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almost as if the whole hitlHule were about to slide 
down and bury lake and all beneath. But we are in 
luok, for a moment the sun bursts out, lighting up the 
scone with a dim brilliancy, rendering the utter desola¬ 
tion still more striking. It is but for a moment ; those 
gleams which contrasted so strangely with the gloom 
around vanish, the mist, rolling down in huge billows 
thickens gradually around, and you can sec nothing a 
hundred yards higher than the water. The old Daeh- 
steln has been but scratching his pate after all; he has 
put on his night-cap again, and turned to slumber. And 
so now we begin to think whether we cannot reach the 
house yonder, and beg some milk to wash down our eggs. 
We resolved to try the before-mentioned path, and suc¬ 
ceeded in getting round to the green plat on which the 
cottage stands; but such a scramble! how avo got over it 
with unbroken necks I have never rightly understood. 
However, there is a proverb about inability to droAvn, 
which I suppose applies to dangers by laud as well as by 
water. 

We found the door of the cottiigc locked, and no one 
within. In do.spair wo wandered along the margin of the 
lake, and came upon a small boat or caiioo, and at the 
same time a boy made his .ai)pt>ai’ancc, as if by magic, 
a little way oft’ He approached wlien avo beckoned, but 
seemed afraid of coming too near, and liovcrod about 
like a satage on a newly-discoA’crcd island. We spoke 
to him in the best Gorman avc omild mu.ster, requesting, 
first some milk, and, secondly, the loan of the boat, to 
carry ns across the lake, for both Avhich services wc 
oflTered a zwansiger (about tAventy-pence) in payment. 
He stared at ns Avithout ausAveriug, and avo began to 
doubt whether he might not bo a second edition of Peter 
the wild boy, and incapable of speech, when a voice 
shouted to him, and, looking in il.s direction, aa'c per¬ 
ceived an old woman amongst the trees on the hill side, 
gathering sticks. Our young friend immediately has¬ 
tened to her, and returning, spoke at Icugl li, and said, in 
scarcely intelligible language, that avc could not have 
tile boat.. Wo AA'cre dumb with amu/enicnt, for avc 
kncAV that our offer was a handsome one, .and could not 
conceive how any one should be so Ibolish as to refuse 
so easy a service Avhen payment, was ofl'ered. Our gen¬ 
tleman took advantage of this ustonisbuient to .seise and 
retire Avith the only oar within our reaidi. tlius render¬ 
ing it impossible to make off with the boat ou our own 
account. 

We now held a short eonsultation a.' toAvhclher, in 
case of an action for assault, we should not., under the 
circumstances, be held justiliod in sci/iug and forcibly 
taking from him the oar. But, in the nic.autiine, the 
woman again called; the boy ran oflHo her,slioul(lering 
the oar as he AA’ont; and, on his return the whole mystery 
was explained. He stated, that if Ave Avould pay tAvo 
zwanzigers, we might have the boat. Shocked at .such 
an instance of depravity, we at once replied roundly in 
the negatlA'e, and proceeded to unpack our provisions. 
This steady behaviour had its effect; in a short tim.. 
the woman appeared with a huge bowl of milk, and 
stated that wo might have the boat for one ZAvanziger, 
Our lunch was accordingly discussed; the eggs and 
• milk were excellent, and the sliboAvitz superb. But 
now the problem was to get our boat across the lake, for 
young hopeful offered no assistance. We h^ one oar 
indew, but that of the kind used here; namely, a pole 
with a board at the end, intended, os 1 have before de¬ 
scribed, to be used by a person standing up, with bis 
fince tqr Ihe bow. Wo all of us understood pulling a 


little, but for this species of rowing wo were quite in¬ 
competent: hoAvever, I seized it and shoved off; there 
Avas a haling (lish and a couple of boards in the boat, 
and those wore taken by the others to paddle with. 
Thus we got along, some how or other, tho whole afiBiir 
reminding us strongly of Bohinson Crusoe, and tho 
shipwreck of the Medusa, on a reduced scale, the boat, to 
add to the resemblance, being very leaky, and scarcely 
calculated to hold more than two. The labour, besides, 
was no joke, especially os we were the whole time roaring 
with laughter at our absurd turn out, and there really 
was some d.anger. However, we reached our destination 
at length, and started doAvn the Aralley, again leaving 
our hearty malediction on the lady, and also the young 
gentleman of the lake. I may mention in passing, that 
this is the only instance of boorish incivility I ever met 
with in Germany. 

Our walk home was of course a merry one—the 
slibowitz guaranteed that—^but it Avas also rapid—for 
being all a steep descent and our method of locomotion 
a jump from stone to stone, it aa-us best to do this 
as soon as possible, so as not to give oneself time 
for tumbling. Bapidly then we paced along the coursc'of 
the little river, which aa’o noAV knew to be merely a leak¬ 
age from the great washing tub above, and reached the 
Yorder See—skirted its pleasant bank once more, and 
then plunged into the fir-trees of the lower glen. Here 
AA'C had an opportunity of estimating the steepness of 
its sides. High up, almost at the top of the cliff, were 
some men rolling doAATi the fir-Avood, which had been 
cut for firing. The trees are divided into pieces of 
about ten feet long, and these are floated down the 
stream to the nearest town. So steep was the rock doAvn 
which these logs were pushed by the wood-cutters above, 
that they rolled clattering and splintering, jumping and 
twisting, now knocking against each other, and noAv 
bumping over a projection, many hundred feet, into the 
very bottom of the valley, AA'hilst the whole glen re¬ 
sounded with tho noise of their descent. 

tSo then wc came again Aipon tho green v.allcy of 
Qosaii, and passed through its long village, iaoav scciaa- 
iug longer then ever—but wc were to be roAvavded- -a 
smoking dish ,of Kalbschnittel awaited us, and over it 
AVO forgot our toils. 

Meantime a most primitiA'c vehielc was prepared fi.r 
transporting us to Isehl again. It aa'xs a sort of four- 
wheeled cabriolet, with a hood, and a very sAuall scat at 
onr feet for the driver. It Avas furnished Avith a pole, but 
only one horse was put in. This method of harnessing 
is common in Oennany, and the conscqAicnec is that 
one side of the carriage always sceAns to go faster than 
tlie other—another inconvenience is, that, as no alloAv- 
ance is made for the pole in guiding the horse it 
frequently knocks up .against all sorts of things it is 
never intended to lAAeet. Tims, I remember once in 
tiologne seeing the pole of a one horsed carriage of this 
kind, on the horse being suddenly turned, run right up 
against the stern of a fat old woman, Avho aa'Os walking 
quietly along the street. 11 lifted her completely oft' the 
pavement, and I expected some serious damage would 
have been done—but no—she had been assaulted in her 
least vulnerable part, and on reaching the ground again 
walked quietly on Avithoiit effen turning round. They 
don’t mind these things in Germany. 

And now OAir dinner was finished; we shook hands 
Avith our countryman, paid our bill, and stepping into 
the carriage soon lost sight of Gosau. The little cob 
ran smartly along with us dovm the valley Avhicb we 
harl come up the day before; we ottce more saw the lake 
of Hallstadt, and, passing rapidly by its low6r extremity, 
tumbled along, in a half sleep, till the lights of Tschi 
once more glanced upon us. 
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Thk obRervwMieB coanected witB the nativity of St. 
John the Baptist commenced, says a recent journalist, 
on the previous «v®iiig, called, as usual. The Eve, 
or Vigil of the Eostival, or Midsummer Eve. On that 
evening the people were accustomed to go into the 
woods, and break doAvn branches of trees, which they 
brought to their homes, and planted over their doors, 
amidst great demonstrations of joy, to make good the 
Scripture prophecy respecting the Baptist, that many 
slionld rojoice in his birth. This custom was universal 
in England till the recent change in manners. “ On 
the vigil of St. John Baptist,” writes Stow in his Survey 
of London, "and on SS. Peter and Paul the Apostles, 
every man’s door being shadowed with green birch, 
long fennel, St. John's-wort, orpin, white lilies, and such 
like, garnished upon with garlands of beautiful flowers, 
had also lamps of glass, with oil burning in them all 
(he night; some hung out branches of iron curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps lighted at once,” 
This custom was designed to signify that St. John 
“ was to bo lantenr of light to all people.” Iloncht 
Jlaster Stow also tells us that, upon Midsummer Eve, 
.and the other " vigils of festival days,” in June and July, 
“ after the sunsetting, there were usually made BOKVinES 
in the streets, every man bestowing wood or labour 
towards them. The wealthier sort also before their 
doors, near to the said bonfires, would sot out tiiblos on 
tlic vigiLs, furnished with sweet brood, and good drink, 
and on tho festival days with nicivts and drinks plenti¬ 
fully, whorcunto they would invite tlicir neighbours 
and passengers also to sit. and bo merry wdth them, in 
great familiarity, praising Oon for bis benefits bestowed 
on them.” These "bonfires” appear to have been so 
named, because they were composed of contributions 
collected as loons, or gifts of social and chariUiblc 
feeling. Tho custom of making them on Midsummer 
Esc has been practised in many nations, and is of remote 
ixntiiiuity. In mcdimval times it w.as designed to com- 
inemoiafc fas Durandiis says) Ht. John the Precursor, 
Mho Wits a burning and shining light, and also to drivi 
au.ty (Irag'ons and evil spirits. Some writers have as 
ciibcd to it a I’agan origin. A learned Freuchmaji 
.aliiriiis that tho “St. John's fire” was a Foi ilr Joh, 

“ kindled the very moment the year begun, for the first 
of all year.s, and the nio,st ancient that we know of, 
began at this month of June. These Fevsr dsJoie,” he 
arlds, “were accompanied at the same time witli voms 
and sacrifices for the prosperity of the people, and tlic 
fruit’' of the earth. They danced also round Ihis fire, 
for what feast is there without a dance '—.and the most 
active leaped over it. Each, on departing, took awa> 
a firebrand, great or small, and the remains were 
rcxitcred to the wind, wbicli, at tho same time that it 
dispersed the ashes, was thought to exixel every evil. 
When, after a long train of years, the year ceased to 
commence at this solstice, still the custom of making 
these fires was continued by force of habit, and of those 
superstitious ideas that are annexed to it. Thus has 
Iho custom been continued and handed down to us.” 
We have read how it was formerly observed by the 
^®®donors. Bamabe Qoogo thus describes the manner 
of its general celebration in this country;— 

■ • . ‘‘ Bonfires great, with lofty flame, in every town do btim, 
And j oung men round nbont wiln maids do danee in every street, 
"■tn garlands nronght of motherwort, or else with vcrv.vin 
sweet, 

Aid many other flowers fair, with violets in their hands, 
wiiewis they ail do fondly think, that whosoever stands, 

Aim through the flowers beholds the flame, Ms eyes siml! feel no 
"am. 


anrni^^'** till night they danced Iwve, through the fire 


With strivii^ minds do run, and nil their licrhs they oast therein j 
And then with words devout and prayers they solemnly begin, 
Desiring God that ail their ills may here consumed be; 
Whereby they think through all that year from agues to he 

free." 

It has been affirmed that the leaping through or over 
the bonfires, alluded to in the abCve extract, is the 
oldest of all “ known superstitions, and is iden^oal with 
that followed by Manasseh,” Wo learn that, till a late 
period, the practice was retained in Ireland. Borhtse 
states that in Cornwall bonfires are kindled on the Ere 
of St. John Baptist and St. Peter's Day; and Midsnm- 
noOT is ^cnce, in the Cornish tongue, called " Goluan," 
which signifies both light and rejoicing. At these fires 
the Cornish attend M'ith lighted torches, tarred and 
pitched at the cud, and make their perambulatioas 
round their fires, and go from village to village, carrying 
their torches before them. Brand relates that ^ero 
was fonnerly a groat bonfire on Midsummer Eve, on 
8 t. Stephen's Down, near Launceston, in tho above 
county. A largo summer polo was fixed in tho centre, 
round which the fuel was heaped up. It had a laige 
bush on tho top of it. Buuiid this parties of wrestlers 
contended for small prize.s. “ An honest countryman," 
says our author," who had often been present at those 
memments,. informed me that at one of them an evil 
spirit had appeared in the shape of n black dug, since 
which none could wrestle, even in jest, without receiving 
hurt, in consequence of which the wrestling was, in 
a great measure, laid aside. The rustias there believe 
that giants are buried in these tumuli, and nothing 
would tempt them to be so sacrilegious as to disturb their 
bones.” Hir Henry Piers, in 3082, observes that in 
Ireland, on the Eves of Ht. John Baptist and St. Peter, 
they always have in every town a bonfire, late in the 
evenings, and carry altont bundles of roods fast tied and 
fired. These, being dry, will last long, and flame hotter 
than a torch, and bo a " ]'leasing, divertive prospect to the 
distant beholder; a stranger n-ould go near to imagine 
tho whole country was on fire.” Another writer on the 
“ Emerald Isle” remarks, “ On Midsummer's Eve every 
eminence near which is a habitation blaxcs with bon¬ 
fires, and round these they carry numerous torches, 
.shouting and dancing.” The Thms newspaper of June 
20, 3833, gives an account of a riot at Cork in con¬ 
sequence of some soldiers refusing to subscribe money 
(owards tho fires which were to Ito lighted on the vigil 
of Ht. John. It appears from Brand's collections tltat 
the Eton scholars tormcrly haxl bonfires on St. John's 
Day, and that such were recently, or still continue to be, 
made on Midsummer J'lvo in soveral villages of Glouces¬ 
ter and Devonshire, in the uortbern parts of England, 
and in Wales. 

“ Jt was customary in toM'us,” s.iys a journalist before 
cited," to keep a watch M'a’king altoul during the Mid¬ 
summer night, althougl) no such ])mct i<'e might prevail 
at the plax'o from motives of precaution. This was done 
at Nottingham till the reign of Charles I.” Evciy 
citizen either went himself or sent a substitute, and on 
oath for the preservation of peace was dsly administered 
to the company at their first mooting at sunset. They 
paraded the town in parties during the night, every 
person wearing upon his head " a garland, made in the 
fimhion of a crown imperial, bedecked with flowers of 
various kinds, some natural, some artificial, bought and 
kept for that purpose, as also ribands and jewels.” At 
Chester also the annual " setting of the watcli" (as it 
was called) on St. John’s Eve was an affair of great 
moment, and continued for many years after tho Great 
l^bellion. Part of the pageant on this .occasion con¬ 
sisted of fonr i^ants, one unicorn, one dromedary, one 
camel, one dragon, and six hobby-horses, with other 
figures. In Lomlon, during the middle ages, the 
marching "watifli,” comprising not less than two 
thonsand men, all in bright armour, paraded both on 
this night and on the eve of the feast of SS. PetfT 
PauL This must certainly have been a splendid fl^t. 
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In the proceoiiion wore standard and ensign-bearers, 
sword-plajers, triimpoters on horseback, archers in 
coats of white fustian. Their bows bent in their hands, 
with sheafs of arrows by their sides; pikemen in bright 
corslets, the voaita of the city, and morris dancers, tlie 
lord mayor, and sheritfs, “ pageants,” giants, and con 
stables, each of whom wore a chain of gold, '‘his bench 
man following him, his minstrels before him, and his 
cresset light passing by him.” These cressets, or 
torches, carried in barred pots on the tops of long poles, 
added to the bonfires in the streets, must have given 
the town a remarkable appearance in an age when there 
was no regular stroeHightmg. A London poet in 1616, 
looking back from that period, thus alludes to the 
spectacle;— 

'• The goodly buildings timt till then did hide 
Their rich array, ojien'd their Sindows side. 

Where kings, great peers, and manj noble dame, 

Whose bnOTt pearl-glittering robes did mock the flame 
Of the nifpit’s burning lights, did hit to see 
How every senator in hw degree, 

Adorn’d with shining gold mid purple weeds, 

And stately mounted on nch trapped steeds, 

Their guara attending, tlirouah the streets did ride. 

Before tlicir footbiuios, gmeea with glitteniig pride 
Of ncli-gilt arms, who‘>c glory did pieseiit 
A sunshine to the e\e, us if it meant, 

Among the cresset lights shot up on liigh, 

To chase dark night for eier Irom the sky , 

While in the streets the sticklers to and fro, 

To keep decorum, still did eoine and go, 

Where tables set were pleiitiftillv spread. 

And at each dixir iieighhour with iiiigliliour fed, 

B^ere modest mirth, attenil.mt on tlie least, 

With plenty, gave content to eveiy guest ” 

The civic custom mentioned in the last two of the above 
atan/as has been already described. Henry VIII., in 
1610, went “into Cheape” disguised aa a yeoman ot the 
guard, to behold the marching watch on fit John’s 
Eve, and was so well pleased with the coromonial, that 
he came with Queen Catharine, and a noble retinue, to 
attend openly that on 8t. Peter’s Vigil, a tow nights 
after. This king, however, in theSlst year of bis reign, 
prohibited this gorgeous pageant, probably from a dread 
of so great an array of armed t ituens. It was revived 
in IMS (for that year only) by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
lord mayor. 

This Eve seems to have been consecrated from the 
highest antiquity to the perfonnance of mystic rites, 
and some of the superstitions eonncctetl with it are of a 
highly fanciful nature. The Irish, we are told, believe 
that the souls of all persons on this night leave their 
bodies, and wander to the place, by sea or land, where 
death shall finally sepuratu them fiom their earthly 
tabernacles. It is nut improbable that this notion, and 
the opinion that to sleep on this vigil would ensure a 
wandering of the spirit, was originally universal, and 
was the cause of the wide-spread custom ot watchmg or 
keeping awake on St. John’s Eve; for wo may w’ell 
believe, oliserves a late writer, that there would be 
a general wish to prevent the soul from going upon that 
somewhat dismal ramblo. In England, and perhaps in 
oUier countries also, it was beiiev^ that, if any one sat 
up fasting all this night in the church porch, he would 
see the spirits of those who were to die in the parish 
during the ensuing twelve months come to knock at 
the church door, in the order and succession in which 
they w^ to die. We can eaaily perceive a possible 
connexion between this dreary persuasion and that of 
the soul’s midnight excursion. Qrose relates that 
amongst a party who once sat up as above described, one 
fell into 80 sound a sleep that he could not be waked, 
and that whilst he was in this condition, his ghost, 
or spirit, was seen by his companions knocking at the 
saoted pOrtal. The some antiquary states that it was 
supposed that if an unmarried woman, fasting on Mid- 
Eve, laid a cloth at midnight with bread and 
cheesv, and sat down as tf to eat, leaving Uie street-door ! 


open, the person whom she was to marry would ^eome 
into the room, and drink to her by bowing, after wi^h, 
setting down tho glass, with another bow, he would 
retire. It was usual on this vigil to gather certain 
plants which /were supposed to have a supematqral 
character. Pern is one of those herbs which have their 
seed on the back of the leaf so small as to escape the 
sight. Our ancestors, from an extraordinary modi; of 
reasoning, concluded “that they who possessed the 
secret of wcaiing this seed about them would bccOtne 
invisible.” Young men would go out at midnight on 
8t. John’s Eve, and endeavour to catdh some in a plate, 
but without touching the plant, an attempt which was 
often unsuccessful. 8amuel Bamford, in his recently- 
published “ Passages in the Life of a Radical,” relates 
the following remarkable anecdote in relation to this 
practice, and states that he was told it by an actor in the 
events it records. A youth, named Bangle, of Old 
Birkley, was deeply enamoured of a young beauty, the 
daughter of a small farmer in the neighbourhood, and 
had been told by one Limping Billy, a noted seer 
residing at Radclifte Bridge, that he had no chance of 
gaining power over the damsel unless he could take 
St. John’s fern seed,” and, if lie secured three grains 
of that, he might “bring to him whatever he wished 
that walked, flew, or swam ” He agreed with two othei 
persons, called Plant (Bamlord’s informant) and Chirrup, 
to gather the seed on Midsummer Eve; and accordingly, 
on the vigil in question, a little bcfoie midnight, the 
parties asMenibled in a deep valley, near the road to 
Manchester, ascending from Blackley, “ greonswarded ’ 
and embowered lu woods and plantations The first 
w ord spoken was, “ W hat hast thou i” “ Mine is breaw n 
an’ roof,” said Plant, in the Lancashire dialect, exhi¬ 
biting a brown earthenware dish. “What hast thou*’ 
he then a^ked. “Mine is breet enough,” said Chin up, 
showung a pewter platter, and adding, “ M’hat lu'-l 
thou 

“ Teed wi’ well an’ woof 
Mine' IS d(*ej) uiou^li,” 

said Bangle, displaying a musty dun skull, with the 
eaj) sawn off above the eyes, and left flapping like a lid 
b} a jiieoc of tanned scalp, which still adhered Tne 
inteuor cavities had iiKo liccn sflifted with moss, and 
linwl with clay kneaded with human blood, and fho 
joutli bad M cured the skull to his sliouldeis a twiuo 
of thioe strands—of unbleached flav—of undyed wool,— 
and of w'oman’s hair, from which also depended a laven 
black tress, which a wily crone had procured from the 
maid ho sought to obtain. 

“ That will do,” iswd a voice in a half whisper, from 
one of the low biislies they were passing. 

Plant and Chirrup paused; but Bangle said, “ For¬ 
ward, if we turn now a spirit has spoken wo arc lost, 
we arc lost come on,” and they went forward. A 
silence like that of death was around them. Kothing 
moved either m tree or brake. Through a space m the 
foliage the stars w cre seen pale in lieaven, and “ a crooked 
moon hung in a bit of blue, amid motionless clouds." 
All was still and breathless, as if earth, heaven, and the 
elements were aghast. Gasping, and with cold sweat 
oozing on his brow, Plant recollected that they were to 
shake the fern with a forked rod of witch lia/el (this, and 
the other parts of this strange observance had been 
prescribed beforehand by Limping Billy), and by no 
moans must touch it with their fingers; and he asked in 
a whispef, if the others had brought one. On learning 
to the contrary, he soon procured what was wanted 
The fern, “ standing stiff and erect in a gleamy light. ” 
was now approached. 

“ Is it deep neet" (night) ? said Bangle. 

“ It is,” answered Plant,— 

“ llic star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold 

and they drew near. Ail was still and motionless. 
Plant knelt on one knee, and held hia dish under the 
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Chirrup he]4 his broad plate next below, and 
WaM le kaelt and rest^ the skull directly under both, 
OB w<i green sod, tho lid being up. Plimt said,— 

■ “ Good St. John, this seed we crave, 

, -. Wn have dared; shall we have P” 

A Wioe responded— 

“ Now tile iDoou is (loanword startinif. 

Moon and stars are all departing; 

Quick, quick ; shake, shake; 

He whose heart shall soonest break. 

Let him take.” 

They looked, and perceived by a glance that a venerable 
form, in a loose robe, was near them. ‘Darkness came 
down “ like a swoop." The fern was shaken; the upper 
dish flow to pieces; the pewter one melted ; the skull 
emitted a ciy, and eyes glared in its sockets; light broke; 
beautiful children wore seen walking in their holiday 
clothes, and graceful female forms sang mournful and 
enchanting airs. The men stood terrified and fascinated; 
and Bangle gazing, bade “ Oon bless 'em.” A crash 
followed ; strange and horrid forms appeared from the 
thickets.; the men ran “ as if sped on the wind ”—they 
separated and lost each other. Plant, leaping a brook, 
cast a glance behind him, and saw terrific shapes, some 
beastly, some part human, and some hellish, gnasliing 
their teeth and bowling, and uttering the most fcivrfid 
and mournful tones, as if wishing to follow him, but 
unable to do so. in an agony of terror he arrived at 
home, not knowing how ho got there. For several days 
he was in a state bordering on unconsciousness; and 
when he recovered, ho learned tliat Chirrup was found 
on a neighbouring swamp, called the White Moss, raving 
mad, and chasing tho wild birds. Bangle found Ills way 
to his abode over hedge and ditch; running with sui>er- 
natiiml and fe.orful speed,—the skull's eyes glaring at 
bis back, and the nether jaw' grinning and jabberip,g 
frightful and unintelligible sounds. He had prcserveii 
the seed, however, and having removed it from flic 
skull, he buried tho latter at the cross-road from ivlicncc 
he had taken it. He then carried tho spell out, and his 
proud love stood one night by liis licd-side, in tears. 
But he had done too niucb for buiuaii naliire; in three 
months after, she followed his corpse, a real mourner, to 
the grave. 

in addition to the awful St. .lolm's fern, persona for- 
merly gathered on this night the rose, St. John's-wort, 
vervain, trefoil, and rue, all of which w'crc thought to 
have magical properties. They placed the orpine in 
jKita and shells upon timber, slates, or trenchers, daubed 
with clay, in their bouses, calling it a Midmimmer wan. 
As the leaves were found next morning to bend to the 
right or left, the anxious maiden “ know whether 
her lover would prove true to her or not. " A’^oung women 
also sought for what they called pieces of coal, but, in 
reality, certain hard, black, dead roots, often found under 
the living mugivort, with the intention of placing these 
under their pillows, that they might dream of their 
lovers. Some of these divinations are mentioned in the 
“ Connoisseur,” a periodical paper of the middle of the 
last century:—" I and my two sisters tried the dumb 
rake together. You must know, two must make it, two 
bake it, two break it, and the third put it under each of 
their pillows (but you must not speak a word all the 
time), and then you will dream of the man you are to 
have. This we did; and to be sure I did nothing all 
night but dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, 
exactly at twelve o'clock, I sowed hempseed in our back 
yard, and said to myself,—‘ Hompseed I sow, hempseed 
i^hoe, and he that is my love conie after me and mow ! 
n ul you believe mel I looked back, and saw him be¬ 
hind me, as plain as eyes could sec him. After that, 
a clean shift and wetted it, and turned it wrong- 
side out, and hung it to the fire upon the back of a chair; 

very likely my sweetheart would have come and 
turtt(;u it right again (for I heard his step), but I was 
“‘(guiiencd and could not help spetdeing, which broke the 


charm. I likewise stuck up two Midmimner men, one 
for myself and one fur him. Now if his had died away, 
wo should never have come together; but 1 assure you 
bis bowed and turned to mine. Our maid Betty tells 
me, that if I go backwards, without speaking a word, 
into the g^den upon Midsummer Eve, aod gather a rose, 
and keep it in a cleankheet of papery without looking at 
it till Christmas day, it will,be as fresh ns iu June; and 
if I then slick it in my bosom, he that is to be my hue- 
band will come and take it out.” Gay, in one of his 
Pastorals, says— 

“ At ev(" Inst Midsnimncr no sleep I nought, 

But to tlie ftc-ld a bag of hrmp-tecd brought. 

T scnttcred round the seed on every aide, ' ■ 

And tlirec limes, in a treinbliug accent, oried:— 

‘ This licmp-seeri with my virgin band 1 sow, 

\Vlio shidl iny true love lie, the crop shall mow.’ 

I straight looked back, and, if my eyes sfieak truth, 

With his keen scythe hehiiid me came the youth,” 

A poem, published in 178C, notices the gathering of 
tho rose, and wearing it on Midsummer Eve, as one of 
the modes in which a girl seeks to ascertain the sincerity 
of her lover's vows:— 

“ Tbe mos.s-roae that, at full of dew, 

(Kre eve its duskier curtuin drew.) 

Was freshly gather’d from its stem, 

She values as the ruhy gem ; 

Anil, guarded IVoin the piereing air. 

With all uu auxiiius lover's care.. 

She bills it, for her shepherd’s sake. 

Await tile iiew-vear's frolic, wake, 

When, fiideil in its alter’d line, 

She rends -the ru.stie is untrue! 

But, if it leaves the crimson paint. 

Her siekeliing hiipes no longer faint; 

The rose iinon her hnsom worn, 

She ineels liiiii at the peep of loom, 

And lo ! her lijis with kisses prest, 
lie plucks i1 from her panting hreast.” 

Our space will only allow us to alludo to three or four 
! other custoins connected with Midsummer Eve. In 
[ Northumberland it is usual to dross out stools with a 
I cushion of flowers. A layer of clay is placed on tho 
I stool, and f.lioreiii is stuck, with great regularity, an 
' arrangemoni of all kinds of flowers, so close as to foi-ra 
a beautiful cushion. These are exhibited at the doors of 
houses in tho villages, and at tho ends ofstrootsand cross- 
lanes of larger towns, where the attendants beg money 
from passengers, to enable them to have an evening 
feast and dancing. At Hipoa, in Yorkshire, every house- 
keeper who, iu the course of the year, has changed his 
residence into a new ncighlioiirhood, spreads a table 
before his door wil.li firend, cliecse, and ale, for those 
who choose to resort to it. Thu guests, after staying 
awhile, if the master can afford it, are invited to supper, 
and the evening is concluded with mirth and good hu¬ 
mour. The origin of this practice is unknown; but it 
probably was instituted for the purpose of intri^ucing 
new comers to an early aciiuaintance with their neigh¬ 
bours. It closely resembles the ancient civic hospitali¬ 
ties of this season. 


PRANK PAIRLEOH; 

ox, 

SCENES FKOM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE rUPlL. 

CHAP. VIII. 

It was not until I had proceeded the length of two or 
three streets, that I could collect iny ideas sufficiently 
to form anything like a just estimate of the extraor¬ 
dinary revelations to which I had so unexpectedly 
become a party—^and no.sooner had I in some muasure 
succeeded in so doing, than tbe puzzling question pre¬ 
sented itself to me, what line of conduct it W(^(d- he 
advisable to adopt, in consequence of what I hadTSd^d. 
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I asked myself, too, to l>ogin with, what right had I to 
aiidce any use of a private conversation, with which ac¬ 
cident alone had caused me to l)ecomo "acquainted? 
Would not people say I" had behaved dishonourably in 
having listened to it at all ? But then Again, by preserv¬ 
ing Cumberland's secret, and concealing his real cha¬ 
racter from Oaklands, should not I, as it were, become 
a party to any nefarious schemes he might contemplate 
for the future ? Having failed in one instance in his at¬ 
tempt on Oaklands' purse, would he not (having, as I 
was now fuliyaware, such a strong neceasity for money,) 
devise some flfesh plan, which might succeed in its 
object, were Oaklands still ignorant of the real character 
of the person he had to deal with 1 And in such case 
should not I be answerable for any mischief rvliich 
might ehsueJ Nay, for aiight I knew, some fresh 
villainy might be afloat even now; what plan could 
Spicer have been urging, which Cumbcrhmd seemed 
unwilling to adopt, if not someth ing of this nature, 
which might bo prevented were Oaklands made aware 
of all the circumstances? 

This last idea settled the business. I determined to 
reveal eveiy thing to Oaklands in confidence, and to be 
OTided in my subsequent conduct by his opinion. 
Having once arrived at this conclusion, the next thing 
W'as to carry my intentions into cflect with as little loss 
of time as possible. 1 consequently started olF in a 
homeward direction as fiwt ns ray logs could carry me, 
and succeeded in rcacliingmy destination in rather less 
than ton minutes, having, at various times in the course 
of my route, run against and knocked over no less than 
six tittle children, to the manifest discomposure and in¬ 
dignation of as many nurserj’-maids, who evidently re¬ 
garded mo as a commissioned agent of some modem 
Herod, performing my master’s w'ork zealously. 

On arriving at home my impatience was doomed to 
be disappointed, for Oaklands, wlio bad gone out soon 
after 1 did, w'as not yet returned. This delay, in the 
feverish state of anxiety and excitement in which 1 wa.s, 
Appeared to me intolerable; and, unable to sit still, I 
kept striding up and down the room, eleuehing my fists, 
and uttering exclamations of impat icnec and vexation ; 
whicli unusual conduct on my part so astonished and 
alarmed the worthy 'niomas, that, after remaining in the 
joom till he had exhausted cvciy eoneoiv.alile pretext 
for so doing, ho lioldly inquired whether “ i did not fool 
myself ill, uo how ?" adding liis hope that " I had not 
been a-exhaling laughing gas, or any sieh rum-l)nstieal 
wcgitable?” after which, be favoured me with an anecdote 
of "a young man as he know'd, as bad done so, wot 
conducted hissclf more like a mail fool than a Christian, 
ever after." Perceiving at length that his attentions 
wore rapidly reducing mo to the same state of mind as 
that of his friend, he very considerately left me. 

After half an hour of anxious expectation, in the 
course of vriiich I must have walked some mile or tw'o 
over Dr. Mildman’s parlour carpet, Caklands and 
Lawless returned together. I instantly called the fonner 
aside, and told him I wislied to speak to him alone, as 
I had something of importance to communicate to him. 
To this he replied that it was very near dinner-time, 
but that, if I would come up to his room, I could talk to 
him wliile he dressed. As soon as W'C w'crc saiely 
closeted togatlier, I began my relation,hut scarcely had'l 
got beyond “ You asked me to go to the billiard rooms, 
you know”—when a hasty footstep was heard upon tlie 
stairs, some one knocked at the door, and immediately 
a voice, which I knew to ho that of Cumberland, asked 
to he let in, “os he had something particular to say.” 

“ The plot tluckens,” said Oaklands, as, without rising 
from his seat, he stretched out an immense length of 
a^n, and opened the door. “ Hear what 1 have to say 
first," cried I—but it was too late, and Cumberland 
entered, breathless, and with his usually sallow oom- 
^exiim flushed with exercise and excitement. “ The 
moBjt^fortunate thing”—he began, and stopping to 
^virbreath, he added, *'l have run all the way from the 


post office, as haixl as my legs would carfy I 

was going to tell you,—as I went down, I met OuriSs of 

the-th, who told mo their band was ^oing tp play 

in Park Square, and asked me to go with him to h.OAr it, 
and I’m afraid that, as I stood in the crowd, my p^ot 
must have been picked, for when I got to the post, I 
foimd that my letter, my pocket handkerchief, and lam 
sorry to say, your letter also had disappeared—eh, rC' 
membering you had told me your letter was of impor¬ 
tance, I thought the best thing I could do was to come 
home as fast as I could, and toll you.” “By Jove,” ex¬ 
claimed Oaklands, “that’s rather a l^re though; there was 
my father’s cheque for 3001. in it; I suppose something 
ought to he done about it directly.” “Write a note lo 
stop the payment; and—let mo see—as it is too late for 
the post now, if you will make a parcel of it. I’ll run down 
and’give it to the guard of the mail, begging him to 
deliver it himself as soon ais ho gets to town,—tlic 
cheque can’t he presented till to-morrow morning, so 
that will he all right. ’ “ Wliat a head you have for busi¬ 
ness, to he sure! ” said Oaklands; “but why should you 
have the trouble of taking it ? 1 dare say Thoma.s will 
go with it, when we have clone dinner, or I can take il, 
myself.” “Nay,” replied Cumberland, “as I have con¬ 
trived to lose your letter, the least I can do is to take 
the parcel; besides, I should like to speak to tire guard 
myself, so as to be sure there’s no mistake.” 

While this w'as going on, it may be imagined that my 
thoughts were not idle. Wlien Cumberland mentioned 
the loss of the letter, my suspicions tliat some nefarious 
scheme might he on foot began for the fimt time to re¬ 
solve themselves into a tangible form, hut, when I per¬ 
ceived his anxiety to have the parcel entrusted to him, 
which was to prevent the payment of the cheque, the 
whole scheme, or something nearly approaching to it, 
flashed acro,s8 me at once, and without reflecting for 
a moment on what might he the consequences of so 
doing, 1 said, “ If Oaklands will take my advice, he will 
not entrast you with any thing else, tUl you can prove 
tliat you have really lost the letter, as you say you have 
done.” Had a thunder-holt fallen in the midst of us, it 
could scarecly have produced greater confusion than 
did this speech of mine. Oaklands sprang upon his 
feet, regarding me with the greatest surprise, as ho 
asked, “ If J knew what 1 was saying ?” wliilc Cumber¬ 
land, in a voice hoarse from passion, inquired, " what 
the devil I meant by my insolence ? what I dared to 
insinuate he liad done with the letter, if he had not lost 
it ?” “ 1 insinuate nothing,” was my reply; “ but I tell 
you plainly that I believe, and have good rciwon for 
l)clioving, that you liave not lost tho letter, but given it 
to your gambling friend and accomplice. Captain Spicer, 
who, in return for it, is to give you a receipt in full for 
the 200^. you owe him, and 501. down.” On hearing this, 
Cumberland turned as pale as ashes, and leaned on tlie 
hack of a chair for support, while I continued, "You 
look surprised, Oaklands, as well you may, but, when 
you hear wliat 1 have to tell, you will see that I do not 
make tliis accusation without having good grounds to 
go upon.” “ I shall not stay here,” said Cumberland, 
making an cfTort to recover himself, and turning towards 
the door, “ I shall not remain here, to ho any further in¬ 
sulted; I w'ish you good evening, Mr. Oaklands.” “Not 
so fast,” said Oaklands, springing to the door, and locking 
it;“if all this be true, and Ptdrlegh would not have 
said so much, unless ho had strong faets to produce, you 
and I shall have an account to settle together, Mr. 
Cumborland; you will not leave this room, till I know' 
the rights of tho afthirv-now. Prank, let us hear how 
you learned all this.” “ Strangely enough,” replied 1; and 
1 then gave him an exact account of all that had passed 
at the billiard-rooms, repeating the conversation, word 
for word, as nearly as I could remember it, leaving 
Oaklands to, draw his own inferences therefrom. During 
the whole of my recital, Cumberland sat with his elbow 
resting on ttie table, and his face buried in his bands, 
wlthoutoflbringthe slightest interruption, scarcely indwd 
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appMiring awwe of what was going oH) save onco, when 
I raeBtioned tho foot of the door between thotwo rooms 
being rfightly open, when he muttered something about 
"what cursed folly!” When I had finished my account, 
Oakland turned towards Cumberland, and asked, in a 
stem voieo, “ What he had to say to this statement 
Receiving no answer, ho continued—" But it is useless, 
sir, to ask you: the tnith of uhat Pairlogh has said is 
self-evident—tho next question is. What's to be done 
about itr He paused for a moment as if in thought, and 
then resinned—“ In the position in which I now stand, 
forming one of Dr. Mildman’s household, and placed by 
my father under his control, I scarcely consider myseu 
a free agent. It seems to me, therefore, that my course 
is cl^r; it is evidently my duty to inform liim of tho 
whole affair, and afterwards to act as ho may advise. Do 
you agree with mo, Frank 1” "It is exactly what I 
should have proposed, had you not mentioned it first,” 
was my answer. "For God’s sake, Oaklands, don’t,” 
exclaimed Cumberland, raising himself suddenly; “ ho 
will wTitc to my uncle,—I sliall be expelled,—it will be 
utter ruin;—have pity upon mo,—1 will get you back 
lour money, I will indeed, only don’t toll Mildman.” 
“ 1 Imvc treated you up to tho present time as a gen¬ 
tleman and a friend,” replied Oaklands; “jou have 
proved yourself unworthy of either title, and deserve 
nothing at my hands but the strictest justice; no one 
I could blame me were I lo allow the law to take its 
I course with j on, aa_ with any other swindler, but this 1 
.sliall be most unwilling to do; nothing short of Dr. 

I Mildmau's declaring it to be my positiic duty will 
' picvail upon me. But our tutor ought to bo informed 
of it, and shall: he is a good, kind hearted man, and if 
his judgment should err at all.jou may tcel sute it will 
be on the side of mercy. Fairlcgli, will you go down 
and ask Dr. Mildman if 1 can speak to him, on a matter 
I of importance, now, at onto i you will find him in his 
study. Lot me know when ho is ready, and w'c will 
come down; for,” added lie, turning to Cumberland, " I 
do not lose sight of jou till this business is settled one 
way or other.” 

When I had told my cnaml. Dr. Mildman, who 
looked a good deal surprised, and a little frightened, 
desired me (on receiving my assurance that the business 
would not do as well after dinner,) (o tell Oaklands to 
come to him immediately. 'To this (taklaiids replied by 
desiring me to hold myself in leadincHs for a summons, 
as be should w ant me presently. Then, link ing his arm 
within that of Cumbcilaiul, he half-led, half forced him 
out of tho room. In another uiinulo I heard the stiuly'- 
door close behind them. 

“ Now, Fairlogh,” said Dr, Mildman, when, in about 
a quarter of an hour’s time, I had been sent for, “ I w ish 
you to repeat to me the coiivcrsatiou j ou overheard at 
tho billiard-room, as nearly word for word as you can 
remember it.” This 1 hastened to do, tho Doctor 
listening with tho most profound attention, and asking 
one or two questions on any point which did not at 
first appear quite clear to him. When I had concluded, 
ho resumed his inquiries, by asking whether I had 
seen tbo parties irho wore speaking. To this I answered 
in the negative. “ But you imagined you recognised 
the voices (” " Fes, sir.” “ Whose did you take them 
to be!” "One I believed to be Cumberland’s, the 
other that of a Captiun Spicer, whom I had seen when 
I was there before.” “ How often have you been there]” 
" Twice, sir; once about a week ago, and again to-day.” 
" And have you the slightest moral doubt as to the fact 
of the personsyou heard speaking being Cumberland and 
this Captain Spicer]” “ Not the slightest; I feel quite 
certain of it.” “ That is all clear and straightforw'a.rd 
enough," observed Dr. Mildman, turning to the culprit; 
"I am afraid the ease is only too fully proved against 
you; have you anything to say which can at all establish 
your iimocence!” “ It would be of no use if I vvero to do 
so,” said Cumberland, in a sullen manner; “it is all a 
matter of assertion; you choose to believe what they say. 


andjifi were to denyit, you would not believe me without 
proof,and how can I prove a negative 1” " But do you deny 
it)” inquired Dr. Mildman, regarding him with a clear, 
scrutiniMng look. Cumberland attempted to speak, 
but, meotiug Dr. Mildman's eye, was unable to get out 
a word, and turned away, concealing his £tee in his 
handkerchief. " This is a sad piece of business,” ssid 
Dr. Mildman; "I supposo you mean to proseoute, 
Oaklands!” “1 shall bo most unwilling to oo so,” was 
the reply; " nor will I, sir, unless you consider it my 
positive duty. 1 would rather lose tho money ten times 
over than bring such a disgrace upon Cumber¬ 
land.” “ You are a kiud-hearted fellow,” replied the 
Doctor ; " it really is a VJiy difficult case in which to 
know how to act. As a general principle, I am most 
averse to anything like hushing up evil.” "For 
Heaven’s sake have pity upon me, Dr. Mildman,” cried 
Cumberland, throwing hinisolf on his knees before 
him; “ 1 confess it all. I did allow Spicer to keep the 
cheque; he thvoatoued to expose me, and 1 did it to 
escape detection; but prumiso you will not prose¬ 
cute mo, and 1 will tell you where he may bo found, so 
that something may bo done aliout it yet. I will pay 
anything you please I shall come into money when I 
am of age, and 1 c<in make some arrangement. 1 don’t 
care what I sacrifice, if 1 have to dig to earn ray bread, 
only do not disgrace mo publicly. Remember, 1 am 
very young, and oh! i( you knew what it is to bo 
tempted as 1 have bceu ' Oaklands, Fairlcgh, 
intercede for me ; think how yon should feci, either of 
you, if you vveie placed iii iny situation- " Got up, Mr. 
Cumberland,’ observed Dr Mildman, in a grave im- 
pressiv e niannei, “ it i •, equally needless and unbecoming 
to kneel to man tor forgiveness -learn to consider that 
]vosition as a thing set apart and sacied to the service of 
()ne greater than the sous ot nitn. One, whom y ou hav o 
indeed grievously oflended, and lo whom, iii the solitude 
of your chamber, you will do well to kneel, and pray 
that 11c who died to save sLnncis Irom their sin, may in 
the fulness of Ills mercy, pardon y ou also he paused, 
and then lesiimcd—“we must decide what steps had 
better bo taken to recover your cheque, Oaklands; it is 
tnie wo can scud and slop the payment of it—but if you 
determine not to prosecute, lor Cumborland’s sake, you 
must lot uiT this man Hpiccraho, in which case it would 
be advisable to preveut liis piesciitingthcchoqucatall, 
as that might lead to iiupiirics which it would be 
difiicult to evade. You said just now, you knew where 
this bad man was to bo loiiud, Mr. Ciiniberland.” "Yes, 

sir, if lie is not at tbo billiard-iooms in F-Street, 

his lodgings are at No. It, llichniond Buildings,” said 
Cumbeiland. “Ayo, exactly,” replied Dr. Mildman; 
and resting his head upon Ins hand, ho remained for 
some minutes buried iii thought. Having at length 
apparently made uj) his mind, ho turned to Cumberland, 
and said, “ Considering all the circumstances of the 
case, Mr. Cumberland, ak hough I most strongly repro¬ 
bate your oonduet, vvhicl> has grieved and surprised me 
more than I can express, 1 am unwilling to urge 
Oaklands to put the law in force against y ou, for more 
reasons than one. In the first place, I wish to spare 
your uncle the pain, which such an cxiiosuro must 
occasion him; and secondly, I cannot but hope that at 
your ago, so severe a lesson as this may work a perma¬ 
nent change in you, and that at some future period you 
may regain that standing among honourable men, which 
you have now so justly forfeited, and 1 am anxious that 
this should not be prevenfod by the stigma which a 
public examination must attach to your name for ever. 

J will therefore at once go with you to the abode of this 
man Spicer, calling on my way at the Imusc of a legal 
friend of mine, whom 1 shall try to get to accompany 
us. 1 presume wo shall have no great diflicnlty in pro¬ 
curing restitution of tho stolen letter, when the eulpiit 
perceives that his schemes arc found out, and that it is 
consequently valueless to him. Having succeeded in 
this, we shall endeavour to come to some eqitftabie 
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an«Dgeme&t of his clwma on yon—yonagree to thiaT’ 
Cumberland bowed hia head in token of asawt, and Dr. 
Mildman oontinued—“And yon, Oaklandf, do you ap¬ 
prove of thia planl” “It ia like youraelf. Doctor, the 
perfection of juatice and kindneaa,” repli^ Oaklanda, 
warmly. “ That ia well,” reaumed Dr. Mildman; “ I 
have one more painful duty to perform, which may aa 
well be done at once—you are a^re, Mr. Cumberland, 
that I must expel you 1” “ Will you not look over my 
j fault thia once V’ entreated Cumltetland; “ l)elieve me, 

I will never gijfe you cause for complaint again." "No, 
eir,” was the reply ; “Injustice to your companions 1 
cannot longer allow you to remain under the same roof 
with them: it is my duty to see that they associate only 
with persons fitted for the society of gentlemen, amongst 
whom, I am sorry to say, I can no longer class you. 1 
shall myself accompimy you to town to-morrow, and, if 
possible, see your uncle, to inform him of this unhappy 
afiair. And now, sir, prepare to go with me to this 
Captain Spicer:—on our return yon will oblige me by 
remaining in your room during the evening. Oaklands, 
will you ask Lawless to take my place at the dinner 
table, and inform your companions that Cumberland 
has lieen engaged in an affair, of which I so strongly 
disapprove, that 1 have determined on expelling him, 
but that you are not at liberty to disclose the particulars. 
I need not repeat this caution to you, Fairlegh; you 
havo shown so much good sense and right feeling 
throughout the whole business, that I am certain you will 
respect my wishes on this head.” 

1 miu'uiurcd some words in assent, and so ended one 
of the most painful and distressing scenes it has ever 
Iwen my fate to witness. 

The dinner passed off heavily; every attempt to keep 
up a continued convei-sation failed entirely; and a ge¬ 
neral feeling of relief was experienced when the time 
arrived ifor us to retire to llie Pupils' room. Even here, 
however, the state of things was not much better. Ijiiw- 
Idss and the others, having in vain attempted to learn 
more of the affair from Oaklands and myself than we 
felt at liberty to tell thcja, lounged over a book, or 
dosed by the fire; whilst we, unable to converse on the 
subject which aloue engrossed our thoughts, and disin¬ 
clined to do so upon any other, were fain to follow thoir 
example. Almut half-i)a.st eight. Dr. Mildman and 
Cumberland returned, and, after dinner, wdiich was 
served to them in the Doctor’s study, CumberLind re¬ 
tired to his room, where he remained during the rest 
of the evening. Oaklands then received a summons 
from the Doctor, and, on his return, informed us that 
(as we ha<l already heard) Cumberland w'as to be ex- 
elled. He added that Dr. Mildman intended to take 
im to town himself the next morning, as he was anxious 
to see Cumberland’s uncle, who was also his guardian: 
he would probably, therefore, not return till the follow¬ 
ing day, in consequence of which we should have a 
whole holyday, and ho tinsted to us to spend it in a 
proper manner, which, as Coleman remarked, proved 
that he was of a very confiding disposition indeed, and 
no mistake. 

When wo w'ent up to bed, Oaklands beckoned me into 
bis room, and, as soon as he had closed the door, gave 
me an account (having obtained Dr. Miidman's permis¬ 
sion to do so) of the interview with Spicer. They found 
him, it seemed, at his lodgings, preparing for his depar¬ 
ture. At first he took a very high tone, denied the whole 
j thing, and was extremely bliwtering and impertinent; 
but on being confronted with Cumlmrland, and threat* 
eiied by Dr. ^Miidman’s legal friend with the terrors of 
the law, he became thoroughly crest-fallen, restored the 
SOOf. cheque, and consented, on the payment of 5QI. in 
addition to the fiOf. he Imd already received, to give up 
all claims upon Cnmberlflud, wheroupon they {laid him 
the money down, made him sign a paper to the idl>ove 
effect, and left him. 

“ And so, my dear Prank," said Oaklands, “ there Is 
an dial of ibat affair, and, if it only produces as inoch 


effect upon Cumberland as it hiw produced upon me) it 
will re«^ him a lesson he will not forget for many aloDg 
day. 1 blame myeelf exoessively,” he continaed^'' fbr 
my own share in this matter; if it had not beat tor my 
easy, careless way of goii^ on, this acheme would never 
have been thought of—-nay, I might, perhaps, have 
been able to have rescued Cumberland from the hands 
of this sharper; but in this manner we neglect the 
opportunities aftbrded us of doing good ; and Frank,” 
he continued, with a sudden burst of energy, ** 1 teill 
cure myself of this abominable indolence:"—^he paused 
for some minutes in thought, and then added, “ Well; I 
must not stand here raving at yon any longer; it is get¬ 
ting very late; good night, old fellow! I shall be glad 
enough to tumble into bod, for I’m as tired as a dqg: it 
really is astonishing how easily I am knocked up.” The 
absurdity of this remark, so immediately following the 
resolution he had expressed with so much energy but a 
minute before, struck us both at the same moment, and 
occasioned a fit of laughter, which wo did not check 
till we recollected with what dissonance any approach 
to mirth must strike the ear of the prisoner (for such 
he w'as in fact, if not in name), in the adjoining apart¬ 
ment. 

“ Now, sir! come, Mr. Fairlegh, you’ll be late for 
breakfast," were the first sounds that reached my under¬ 
standing on the following morning :—I say, understand¬ 
ing, us 1 had heard, mixed up with my dream, sundry 
noises produced by unclosing shutters, arranging water 
jugs, &e. which appeared to my sleep-bewilderod senses 
to liavc been going on for at least half an hour. My 
faculties not being sufficiently aroused to enable me to 
speak,Thomas continued, “ You’ll be late, Mr. Fairlegh;” 
then came an aside, “My wig, how ho does sleep ! 1 hope 
he ain’t Iwcn taking lauddelum, or morpheus, or any 
thing of a somuarobulous natur’. I wouldn’t be master, 
always to have six boys a weighing on my mind, for all 
the wealth of the Ingies.—Mr. Fairlegh, I say I” “There 
don’t make such a row,” replied 1, jumping out of bed ; 
“is it late r “Jest nine o’clock, sir; Master am) Mr. 
Cumberland’s been gone these two hours. Shocking 
affair, that, sir: it always gives me quite a turn when any 
of our gents is expelled; it’s like being thrown out of 
place at a minute's wanting, as 1 said to Cook only this 
morning. ‘ Cook,’ said I, ‘ life’s a curious thing,’ 

there’s-” “ the breakfast bell ringing, by all that's 

unlucky,” exclaimed I; and down stairs I ran, with one 
ann in, and one out of my jacket, leaving Thomas to 
conclude bis speculations on the mutability of human 
affairs as he beet might, solus. 

“ How are we going to kill time to-day'(” inquired 
Oaklands, as soon as we had done break&st.” “Wo 
mustn’t do any thing to outrage the proprieties,” said 
Coleman; “ remember we are on parole dliotmeur." 
“ On a fiddlestick,” interrupted Lawle»i; “ let’s all ride 
over to the Duke of York, at Bradford, shoot sonic 
pigeons, have a champagne breakfast, and bo home 
again in time for the old woman’s feed at five o’clock. 
I dare say I can pick up one or two fellows to go with 
us.” “ No,” said Oaklands, " that sort of thing won’t 
do to-day. I quite agree with Ifreddy, we ought not to 
do any thing to annoy the Doctor upon this occasion; 
come, Lawless, I am sure you’ll say so too, if you give it 
a moment’s thought.” “ Well, he’s a good old teUow in 
his way, 1 know, but what are we to do then t something 
I must do, if it’s only to keep me out of mischief.” 
" It’s a lovely day; let us hire a boat, and have a row,” 
suggested Coleman. *' That’s not against the laws, is 
it I” asked Oaklands. “ Not a hit,” replied Coleman; 
“ we used to go pulling about like bricks last summer, 
and Mildman rather t^prov^ of it than otherwise, and 
said it was a very healthy exercise.” “ Yes, that will 
do,” said Lawless; I feel savage this morning, and a 
good pnll will take it out of me as well as any thing. 
Now, don’t go wasting time; let’s get ready, and off;” 
Mid aoeordingly In less than half an hour we were pre- 
pared and on onr way to the bearin “How are we 
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going to do it f” inquired Lawless; “you’ll take an oar 
Oaklands ?’ Oaklands replied in the ^rmativo. “ Can 
you row, Pairleghl" ’ I answered that I could a little. 
“ That will do famously; then,” said Lawless; “ we’ll hare 
a four-oar; Wilson has a capital little boat that will be 
! just the thing; Freddy can steer, he’s a very fair hand 
i at it, and we four fellows will pull, so that we need not 
be bothered with a boatman': I do abominate those 
chaps, they are such a set of humbugs.” No objection 
was made to this plan ; IjuwIcsb succeeded in getting 
the boat he wished for; it was launched without any 
misadventure, and we took our places, and began pui- 
ling away merrily, with the wind (what little there was,) 
aud tide both in our favour. 


^alm ILeabcs. 


I THE PIOUS DERVISH. 

I A Dervish, who was well known for his holy 
j niannci' of life, went one day into a confectioner's 
j shoi). The owner hastened to serve the holy man 
j ill the best miiniier, and placed before him n vessel 
j full of honey. Scarcely ivas it uncovered when a 
I swarm of flies settled upon it, and the confectioner 
j seized a brush to chase them away. The flics 
which had rested on the edge of the vessel easily 
ij saved themselves; but the greater number, whose 
j: ciir'.isity had enticed them to venture inside, became 
j' entangled in the honey, and so fell a prey to ihc 
j confectioner’s besom. 

I The Dervish observed this scene with attentive 
i looks, and, after some reflection, thus commented 
; upon it:—“ This vessel is the earth; the flics arc 
; its inhabitants. Those who remained on the edge 
■ :ire the wise, who know how to place a boundary 
to their enjoyments ; the mass, who flew into the 
; honey, are those unwise ones, w'ho give the rein to 
; their inclinations, and follow after pleasure without 
; reserve. When the sudden wing of the angel of 
I death passes over the earth, the men who stood as 
j it w ere on the edge of the vessel, immediately dis¬ 
entangle themselves, and take their ready flight to 
heaven; but the .slaves of excess and selWndulgencc 
sink deeper into the mire of their sins, and become 
an easy prey to the evil one.” 

THE WATER OF LIFE. 

The prophet Solomon once complained of the 
shortness of human life. “ Of what use to me is 
niy great ndsdom,” said he, “if I am not permitted 
to reap the fruit of it ? The greater part ol my life 
was gone before I attained it, aud now that I begin 
to use my experience, I find myself on the borders 
of the grave. What is Imnrnu wisdom but a trans¬ 
itory flower ? Many days and weeks pass by before 
the hnd unfolds itself: no sooner is the blossom 
expanded than it fades away; it la not given it to 
see tlie fruit of its existence.” 

So spoke the Prophet, sorrowing; then lifting np 
his eyes, he saw an angel from heaven, bearing a 
vessel made of sapphire in his hand. “ Solomon,’’ 
said the messeng^ from above, “ I come from the 
throne of the Ktemal. He has heard thy com¬ 
plaint, and lo, I am sent to bring thee the Water 
of Life; by it thou may’st become immortal and 
enjoy eternal youth, but, Uf thou reftise to drink it, 
then, when thy time is come, thou vyilt go the way 
of all flesh. The Eternal has placed the choice 
before thee: do Hiat which seemeth best in thine 


m 


eyes.” The angel placed the vessel at the feet of 
the Prophet and disappeared. Solomon was unde¬ 
cided what to do, so he assembled his visters and 
took counsel with them. They adrased him, with 
one accord, to become immortal, but, because Bu- 
timar, the wisest of his visiers was absent, the Pro¬ 
phet desired him to be called, and laid the question 
before him. 

“ Great king,” answered Butimar, “ is this water 
of life given to thee alone, or may others partake 
of it with theC ?” 

“ The Most High has granted this favour to me 
alone." 

“ J’hen," returned the vizier, “ will thy wives, 
thy children, and thy friends, one after another die 
away from diee. Like n tree which is every year 
despoiled of its fairest fruit, thou wilt, every year, 
every week of thy life, have to lament the death of 
a beloved one. What charm can there be in an 
immortality which brings with it unceasing sorrow? 
[f everything thou lovest is not to endure as well 
as thyself, then would an immortal life become an 
everlasting misery.” 

“ Thus also do I think,” said the Prophet; “ this 
earth is not made to bear immortal cliildrcn, else 
would the sun remain immovable in the midst of 
heaven. My lamentation was unreasonable. A 
wise man dwelling for ever in this valley of fools, 
and bearing for ex er the chain of earthly desires, 
without seeing the end of such a winding passage; 
lltat man woidd be the most unhappy creature 
found beneath the svin.” 

Wlten the Prophet returned, the water in the 
vessel w'as dried up. He knelt down and said, 

“ Lord, forgiveThy servant if he blamed Thy works; 
with Thee alone there is wisdom and understanding. 
Through them thou hast ordcretl all things; what 
can the son of the dust do but praise Thy works? ” 


In Original Poetry, tlic Name, real or aitu ned, of the Author, It 
printed in Small Capitala under the title; In Selectluna,. it it 
printed in Italics at the end.J 

AllION.- 

MRS. TOOGOOn. 

Come listen, ladies! listen, knights! 

Ye men of arms and gloiy! 

Ye who have dene right noble, deeds, 

Aye love the poet’s story. 

As minstrels love the warriors hold, 

Aud joyfully sing their fame, 

O’er warriors’ liearts tlie poet's tale 
Shall peaceful triumphs chum. 

From distant lands Arion came, 

From waudering br and long. 

With ^ifts and gold,—^for princely hearts 
Ueniod no gift to song. 

The song that cheered the saddest woe, 

The tale that sings of youth, 

Flowing Bweetb', flowing on, 

Thro’ kbyrintlis of truth. 

Bach trilmtes had been poured on him, 

Arion fur renowned, 

And feir and gentle loved the rule. 

Of one by nature crowned. 


SHABPB’B LONPOJ? UfAQAgryilL 


(I) See Illustration, p. 113. 
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Bnt what can gift* and wltat can gold, 
Or Fame’s loud peal avail. 

Wandering from his childlia^’s home, 
His own CorirrtluaB vale ? 

O Corinth, let me hear thy seas, 

Thy home-home tones once more, 

And bless thy gods, and once again 
Kneel thanldal on thy shore;— 

Yet cheer those eyes that weep alone. 
The heart that loves me well; 
Wimt'has the dim world’s wealth for me, 
Far from that sunny deU P 


How soulptore liastes with eager hand 
Her magic art to ply, 

Becording with a sister’s love 
This deed of poesy. : i 
At Tanarus the Dolpiiih stands 
With fair Arion’s form; 

His mane harp in his bending hand, 
Amid the battling storm. 


ittfzcellaneotts. 


CorinthiM shall my sailors he. 

Then safe my hoarded store; 

For generous and hold and true 
The sons fair Corinth bore. 

They shall repeat thy cherished name, 

Ilecall the joys gone by. 

Till! smiling scene of hope’s young life. 

To ravi.sh’d memory. 

And gaily blew the joyous wind, 

And sung among tlie sails, 

Tile breeze came by as breath of life, 

In those Immc-honndiug gales. 

He, lost in thought, hangs o’er the prow. 
The past with him alone, 

And murmuring childhood’s melody. 

To the singer’s soothing tone. 

Meanwhile tliry eye his gems nskimcc, 
A.skiiuce they eye his gold, 

Hark glance interjircted dark ghince, 

And bloody thoughts unfold. 

They will seize their prey—their tiger licurts 
'rliirst for the poet’s store; 

Unlmried oust him to the wave, 

That yields her dead no more.* 

" Ah —spare my life,” Arion cried, . 

“ Corinthians, hear ray prayer! ” 

Hut iron resolve had scalea his heart, 

Hor wealth nor life to spare. 

“ I will sing a song, and a last long song, 
And yc shall hoar my lay; 

I will deck me in the princely robe, 

Wou on a festal day.” 

He robed him in Ills broidcred robe. 

His brow a garland bound, 

Like bright Apollo, wondrous fair, 

Wlien gods stand listening round. 

He, woke his bar})—forth streamed the notes. 
And echo soflly gave 
A cry of joy, and music floats, 

Ilejoiciiig o'er the wave. 

Hown dash’d he to his faithful aea, 

Immortal guardians near,— 

And swift an encircling host surround 
One to the gods most dear. 

A dolpliin gleamed in golden scales, 

Among the ftolhy foam, 

And bore him glorying pn her way, 

Safe to his long-loved home, 

A lovelier sight was ne’er beheld 
Upon the grass-green sea, 

Than when oer billows and their spume 
Tliey bounded fenrlesdy. 

Tlie Ocean’s king Arion rode. 

Leading a Nereid train, 

Calm in his godlike g^cc^nl pride. 

Upon his wild domain. 


(I) "To die destitute of burial” was considered one of the 
greatest misfortunes by tbe Greeks; and, of all fotiat of death, 
ahlpwreek, In whtoh the body was swallowed up by the dmp, was 
thought tbe most terrible. They were possessed with the opinion, 
that thalr souls could not be admitted Into the Elysian shidet lilt 
the body was committed to the earth; and that, if they never 
oMelned burial, the time of their exclusion from the receptacle of 
ghosta was no less than a hundred years. 


" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, 
and have brought nothing of ray own, but the string that 
ties them.”—moB<«iyBe. 


WSCOVEUY OK WINE. 

Dk. Hendkusok, in his “ lligtory of 4.nc**'**l' ****<1 
Modern Wines,’’ gives the following aeeount of the dis¬ 
covery of wine, on the authority of a Persian MS. Tlie 
Persian emperor who founded Persepolis, being cx 
trcmely fond, of grapes, put some into a jar to pre- 
BCiTe them; tasting them while they were ferment- ! 
ing, be found them so bad that he put them back, and ' 
marked yjowon on the jar. His favourilo mistress, from j 
some cause weary of life, drank the liquor, wbicli, the i' 
fermentation being at an end, was so pleasant as to re¬ 
concile her to life, instead of poisoning lier. The king ! 
found out what had taken place, and thus wine wiu; | 
discovered. i 

ORIGIN OK THE WORD "(JUIZ:” i 

VERV few words ever took such a run, or wore saddled I 
with so many meanings as this monosyllable; and, ' 
however strange the word, it is still more strange that 
not one of our lexicographers, from Bay Icy to Johusoii, 
ever attempted an explanation, or gave a derivation of ; 
it. The reason is very obvious; it is because it has no j 
meaning, nor is it derived from any language in the j 
world ever known, from the Babylonish contusion to this : 
day. When llichard Daly was patentee of the Irish I 
theatres^ he spent the evening of a Saturday in com- ! 
pany with many of the wits and men of fashion of the j 
day. Gambling was introduced, when the manager ! 
staked a large sum that ho would have spoken all : 
through the principal streets of Dublin by a ecrlain 
hour next day, Sunaay, a word having no meaning, ami i 
being derived from no known language; wagers were 
laid, and stakes deposited. Daly repaired to the theatre, j 
and despatched all the servants and supernumeraries with 
the word, “Quia,” which tlicy chalked on every door 
and shop-window in town. Shops being shut all next 
day, every body going to and coming from their different 
places of worship saw the woril; and every body re¬ 
peated it, so that “ Quiz” w^ heard all through Dublin. 
The circumstance of so strange a word being on every 
door and window, caused much surprise; and ever 
since, should a strange story be attempted to be passed 
current, it draws forth the expressioti, “ You arc quiz¬ 
zing me.” 


•** The Title and Index to the flrat Volume may be had, price 
lid.; also, the Covers, price la. 3d. 
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CBIopetnent. 

{See page\S6.) 


rem.\rkable volcanic phenomena. 1 

THE SANTOEIEI ISLES ASP THE PEAK OP JKTDA. 

Tub combustiblo matter which causes eruptions docs 
not appear to be universally difl'uscd throughout the ; 
earth, but j.H colloeted iti particular spots, districts, or ; 
regions, and disposed in bods or veins of smaller or 
greater dimensions, since volcanoes appear cither in 
groups, OP in lengthened radges, or extended lines. 
Thus, Iceland audits neighbourhood present one group, 
whilst the Andes of America form a lengthened range 
of voloanic action. Although the subterraneous con- 


Iicxlou of tiiij several membor.s of any group s'* suffi¬ 
ciently evident, it does not follow that ignition sliould 
take pliU'c in all at once; on the contrary, eruption 
proliabiy takes place only in that part of the vein or 
l)cd whicli undergoes chemical decouiposition, eonsc- 
<jnently one volcanic crater of a group or lino will Ire in 
a state of activity, whil.st tlie others lie dormant or have 
become entirely extinct. 

Extinct volcanoes arc generally found at a consider, 
able distance from the sea, whilst those that are meet 
active are in its immediate vicinity; and many of Mipia 
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jure actually mhmarine, or situated in the veiy bed of 
the ocean. When a volcano burets beneath the waters 
of the sea, the substances thrown up often rise above 
the surface, forming rocks and islshds; Such has been 
the case throughout every ocean oii the globe. /Phis 
interesting phenomenon took place in the Santorini 
Islands, in the Grecian Archipelago. It has been 
handed down by the ancients, that all these islands 
sprang from the bosom of the ocean, and this opinion 
is rendered probable by occiirrances of diifereut epochs 
of modern date. New islands were produced by the 
action of subterraneous fires, appearing, intersecting, 
separating the old ones; sometimes coming close to 
them, and at times actually united with them, till some 
violent convulsions, similar to that which had first ex¬ 
pelled them from the depths of the sea and thrown them 
up to the surface, again swallowed them up, and made 
them wholly to disappear. 

The eruption, with the effects of which wo arc best 
acquainted, is that which occurred, to the consternation 
of the inhabitants of those islands, in 1707. 

23rd of March of that year, the commencement of the 
new island was visible from the whole coast of San- 
torino. The first persons who perceived it imagined 
that it was the wreck of some vessel, and hastened to 
the shore to plunder; but what w-aa their astonishment 
to find a. mass of rocks rising from the watery depths 
and spreading over the surface ! This phenomenon had 
been preceded by an earthquake, which, indeed, was 
the only alarming sign that heralded it. This, however, 
sufficed to diffuse amongst the inhal)itants a consterna¬ 
tion, that the current traditions of fonucr disastrous 
consequences seemed to justify. 

■ Fear soon gave place to curiosity; some Greeks were 
bold enough to land upon this new shore. They found 
its surface to be of a very white and very soft stone; but 
what is still more remarkable, they saw a quantity of 
fresh oysters, which arc scarcely ever known at Santo- 
rino. They were busily engaged gathering them up, 
when they felt the ground move and rise under their 
feet, carrying them withit. Terrified, they leaped into 
their boat; and a very few days after, the new island 
had increased twenty feet in height, and to nearly 
double its first breadth. It continued for two months 
receiving fresh additions, which it frequently lost sud¬ 
denly. Enormous rocks borne on the surface of the 
wavo% showed themselves, disappeared, and then again 
appeared to swell its size; but a new and still more 
curious and terrible phenomenon was preparing. 

In the month of July there suddenly apjeared, about 
sixty paces from the White Island already thrown up, a 
chain of black and calcined rock.s, which were soon fol¬ 
lowed by a torrent of thick and whitish smoke. Tliis 
smoko spread a fearful infection, and, wherever it pene¬ 
trated, the silver and copper wore blackened, and the 
inhabitants immediately suffered from violent head¬ 
aches, accompanied by vomitings. Some days after¬ 
wards, the neighbouring waters became hot, tlieii boil¬ 
ing, and a great quantity of dead fish were found upon 
the shore. A dreadful noise was heard in the bowels of 
the earth, lengthened flashes of fire proceeded from the 
sea, and the rocks vomited forth by these fives formwl 
into accumulated masses, and joined themselves to the 
first island, which, however, still preserved, for some 
time, its white colour. From that moment the mouth 
of the volcano was continually casting forth torrents of 
lire and burning rocks, a shower of pumice-stones 
covered the sea, and all the neighbouring islands. The 
inhabitants of Sanlorino were obliged to seek shelter in 
dens and caves. 

The dreadful roar and redoubled peals of subterranean 
thunder, enormous rocks thrown upwards even to the 
skies, sulphureous torrents dyeing the waters, and fiery 
waves extending over the surface of a boiling sea,---all 
united to form a picture at once sublime and fearful. 
It continued for nearly a whole year j at length the fire 
abated, and there remaiaed only a thick smoke. 


The 18th of July, 1708, some persons had the courage to 
venture upon an examination of the scene of so many phe¬ 
nomena. The following is the account given by one of 
them of their adtentijfous enterpmse:—“ Having taken 
care to provide ourselves with s caie (kind pf long boat), 
well caulked, and every crevice fully stopped up and 
secured j and having determined upon lauding, if it were 
possible, wo made direct to the islandat the side where the 
sea was not lioiling, but where it was smoking very densely. 
Hardly had we entered into the smoke than we felt an 
almost stifling heat. We put our hands into the, water 
and found it burning, though we were still five hundred 
paces from our destination. There being no likelihood 
of our being able to advahoe further on that side, we 
turned towards the most distant point of the large 
crater, and at which the island had always increased in 
length. The fires which were visible there, and tlie 
sea which was casting out large fire-flakes, obliged us to 
take a great circuit; and yet we felt the heat very much. 
On my way I had leisure to observe the space which 
the new island occupiedits greatest height^ seemed to 
be two hundred feet, its breath about one mile, and 
its circumference five miles. 

“ After having passed more than an hour in this sur¬ 
vey, we now felt a wish to approach the island, and once 
to attempt a landing at the place which I mcn- 
fiiiticd before, as having been, for n long time, called 
the White Island. For several months this part had 
ceased to grow, and never had there been either fire or 
smoke perceptible. We rc-embarked and rowed to that 
side. We were nearly two hundred paces from it, when, 
gutting our hands into the water, we felt that the nearer 
we agproacUed the hotter it became. We how sounded, 
and the wliole line, 570 feet long, was thrown out witli- 
oiit reacliing the bottom. While deliberating Whetber 
wo should proceed anyfurther, the large month omitted 
columns of fire, with as much violence and as much 
noise as usual, and, to complete our ill fortune, the 
breeze, which was somewhat fresh, brought down upon 
us the cloud of ashes and smoke emitted by it; happy, 
however, was it for us that it brought nothing el.se. 
Ludicrous figures were we, thus covered by this shower 
of cinders, but none of us had much inclination to laugh; 
we thought only of getting away as quickly as we could; 
and in good time we did so, for scarcely bad we got 
a mile and half from the island, when the bellowing 
and i.luindcring began again, and a quantity of redlioi 
stones fell upon the very spot we liad just occupied. 
When we landed at Santorino, our boatmen made us 
observe, that the groat heat of the water had taken 
almost the whole of the pitch off our caic, which was 
beginning to open in .every part.” 

iluriiig the ten succeeding years there were several 
eruptions of this volcano ; it is now in a state of inacti¬ 
vity, l)ut this pause in its energies may he only a pre¬ 
paration for still greater convulsions. The water is no 
longer )»ot in any part, and no exhalation is visible; 
but a great quantity of sulphur and bitumen is occa¬ 
sionally emitted from the sides, which floats upon the 
waters without mingling with it, and colours them dif¬ 
ferently, according to the nature and quality of the 
bituminous particles they carry away with them. 

Similar furnaces exist in many archipelagoes. Tlie 
last day of the year 1720, a new island was suddenly 
formed in the Strait between the island of St. Michael 
(the most volcanic of the Azores) and Jestrara. It wm 
about a league in cireumferenen; and as it were bris¬ 
tling with immense rocks resembling pumice-stone. 
Every night globes of fire and streams of fiery matter 
shot up like sky-rockets, to a height of three or four 
thousand feet. The water was very hot all around ; and 
the sea was boiling to such a distance, that it would 
have been dangerous to approach the island, which rose 
to such a height that it was visible eight or ten leagues 
off. Some short time after It gave way and totally dis- 
apMarOd.' 

The island of St. Michael contains a volcanic moun- 
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tain, an eruption of which took place. In 1628, and pro¬ 
duced, near the shore, in a place where there were over 
a hundred feet of water, a volcanic rock, a league and 
a half in length, which rose 360 feet above the level of 
the ocean; and, at the same time, it was observed with 
terror, that, in proportion as the new island was pro¬ 
jected above the ocean, the summit of the volcano St. 
George, in the Pico or Peak-ialand, sank down, though 
tltere was an intervening space of more than thirty 
les^ues between the two theatres of the explosion, 
j This last fact would soem to confirm the conjectures of 
some naturalists, that there exists a sub-marine commu¬ 
nication between volcanoes, as well in those which throw 
out fiery matter, as in those wlience water and fire alter- 
natel.v issue. The explosion of these columns of water 
is attributed to the fall of subterranean springs upon 
the burning bitumen. Near Guatemala, in America, are 
two mountains, one of which is called a fire-volcano, and 
the other a water-volcano, on account of its ca.sting up 
a quantity of streams. It is said of the former, that, by 
the light of its flames, a letter may be read at night at 
the distance of three miles. 

Tliosc phenomena are so astonishing, that many a 
mind, instead of submitting its imaginations to the 
laws of a sound philosophy, has suffered it to wander 
into superstitious fancies, and little is it to be wonilerod 
at that the ignorant and the credulous should regard 
tiicso appearances with sui^rstitious terror. The Quan- 
chic.s, the indigenous inhabitants of Tcnerlffe, believed 
tlin Peak of Jcyda to be the mouth of Tartarus, and the 
\nlgar amongst its present colonists look upon it as the 
entrance to hell. This celebrated Peak cannot be ap- 
)iroachcd without danger. The English philosopher, 
Edens, who visited it in 1715, beheld running down its 
black side.s, numerous streams of sulphureous fire, form¬ 
ing a thousand winding paths; in other places tlie soil 
itself is burning, or slightly covering immense abyssc.s, 
which, at every moment, threaten the adventurous tra- 
vcllov with the fate of Empedocles. Prom tlie height 
of its crater are visilde tlie twenty thousand rocks form¬ 
ing the structure of the island, ancient pyramids of 
God’s own construction, resembling from afar tlie ruins 
of a PalmjTa or a Persepolis. From this crater issues, 
almost continuall.y, either smoke or fire,the characteristic 
and fearful token of former and dreadful explosions. 

Two celebrated travellers of modern times, Hum¬ 
boldt and Honpland, visited this Peak of .feyda, the 
higliest volcanic mountain on the globe, rising, as it 
does, eleven thousand four hundred and eighty feet 
above the level of the sea. In the account of their ex¬ 
pedition Humlioldt tells us—“ Though_in the middle 
of suiiuner, and under African skies, we suffered much 
from cold during the night. Not lieing provided witli 
either tent or cloaks,- we stretched ourselves upon a 
ledge of rocks, whore we were greatly incommoded with 
the flame and smoke which the wind was inccsaantl.v 
driving towards us. We had endeavoured to make 
Sfimo kind of screen from the wind by sheets tied 
together; btit they took fire, a circuin.stance which we 
did not perceive until the most part of it had been con¬ 
sumed by the flames. Wc had never before passed a 
night at so great an elevation; and little did I then 
imagine that, at the back of the Cordilleras, wo should 
one day inhabit cities, the site of which is higher than 
the top of the volcano which we hoped to reach the next 
day. The more the temperature lowered the more the 
clouds gathered round the Peak; the north wind again 
scattering tliem, and the moon-beams penetrating 
through them, its disk appearing at times in brighter 
lustre from the deep, dark-blue of those, its back-ground. 
The appearance of the volcano gave a sublime character 
to this nocturnal scene. Sometimes the Peak was en¬ 
tirely concealed from us by the fog, sometimes it ap¬ 
peared in terrifying nearness, and, like an enormous 
pyramid, projected its shadow over the clouds beneath 
us.” 

In the morning Humboldt ahd Boopland set out on 


their way to the top of the Peak, was their 

admiring wonder, when, seated on tlif# brink of tho 
volcano, they contemplated the speeticle which sur¬ 
rounded them! A bright clear sky over their head, 
—beneath them masses of vapours, perpetually driven 
1>,V the wind, were rolling like the waves of the sea, till 
some current of air suddenly parting them, forests, 
villages, the port of Orotava, with its shijrs lying at 
anchor, tlie vines, the gnrdens with which the city is 
surrounded, appeared, as if by some magic, through the 
wide chasms, and spread out Iteforo them into the far 
distance, so that from the top of these desert regions 
our two travellers might gaze upon the inhabited 
woi'ld, and cx)iatiate in thought over the wide field of 
science, or soar from the sublime contemplation, of 
nature to the still more sublime conception of which 
man alone has been made capal)le—tho adoring con¬ 
templation of the G(kI of nature. 

Though the Peak of Jcyda gives sfich perpetual in¬ 
dication of being a burning mountain, there has been no 
actual eruption since 1304, at which period the fine 
port of Ganaehica, ovcrwholmod by burning lava, -was 
utterly destroyed. 

Temporary volcanic eruptions take place from time 
to time in different countries of the globe. In 1684, 
al>out half a league from the town of Algle, in the 
Canton of Berne, a vast ma.s8 of earth issued suddenly 
from between two rocks, thrown out by pent-up exhala¬ 
tions which were struggling to escape. This pheno¬ 
menon had been preceded by a great earthquake, lasting 
from ton to twelve minutes, and repeated for thnie days 
conseciitivcly. Tliis mass of cartl) was precipitated in 
a few moments over the sub.jaccnt valleys and neigh¬ 
bouring country. A whole hamlet was first swallowed 
up, -woth the exccpGonof only one house; and tho earth 
increasing as it rolled along like a snow-ball, buried, in 
a village below the hamlet which has just been men¬ 
tioned, sixty-nine houses, one hundred and six barns, 
more than one hundred persons, and a quantity of 
cattle. This explosion of earth, accompanied by a 
shower of stones, and by a cloud mixed with sparks aind 
smoke, with the disengagement of sulphurous vapours, 
o(!cupied about a league in length, and in breadth about 
twelve acres. It was doubtless to the effort to find 
vent of the volcanic fire, that the earthquake which took 
place the few previous d-ays is attributable. 

These convulsions of nature pre.sont sometimes stuauge 
phenomena. In 1660, an oarllKpiakc was felt at Bordeaux 
and Narbonne, in which a mountain at Bigorre disap¬ 
peared, and a lake wa.s found iti its place. An oc¬ 
currence of a similar nature took place in Prance ill 
1821. Oiitlic 1.6th of June, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, a dreadful noise was hoard for more than five 
or six iniuute.s, in tlie environs of Aubenas, and was 
auilible at more than six leagues round. They knew 
not how to account for it, when at the same instant a 
very high mountain called “Gerblcrdc Jonc,”atthefool 
of which the Loire takes its rise, gradually Sank, disap¬ 
peared, and in its room was a lako. This mountain was 
so high, that the ascent was most diflicult to the top, 
whicii terminated in a point, and at the extremity of 
which was a fountain. The convulsion was so great 
that its shock was felt five leagues round. 

As remarkable a fact is told Of the time of Pliuy. 
“The last year of tho reign of Nero, in the territory of 
Marus,” says the learned naturalist, "a plantation of 
olives belongingto VeetinsMarecllus, theliomanknight, 
was transported to the opposite side of the public road." 

In 1666, after dreadful shock.s in Canada, an extent of 
nK'ks of a hundred leagues was lovelied, prc.senting to 
the eye only a flat plain. 

The raging sea has also been known to buret with 
irresistible force its Imands, and to hurl vessels into the 
very midst of the forests. This has happened several 
times, particularly in earthquakes taking place In 
Mexico. In a hurricane at Guadaloupe, on tjieninlh of 
September, 1738, a ship, of eight thouMBd quintals 
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l>ard«o, anchored in a road, was carried more than fire 
thoueand feet inland. 

Professor Jameson givee the following dietributiou of 
one hundred and ninety-three volcanoea in a state 
of activity:— 

‘ Continent of Europe .... 1 

European Islands . . . .12 

Continent of Asia .... 8 

Asiatic Isles . i ... 58 

African Isles.8 

Continent of America . . .87 

American Isles.19 

193 

To. these we may add the 

Crater of Kitnnca, in Hawarah, one of the Sandwich 
Isles. 

Volcano of Joribora, island of Sumbnwa. 

„ Joffla, Friendly Isles. 

„ Barren Island, one of the Andamans, 
in Bay of Bengal, 

and the submarine volcanoes Nyc, off the coast of 
Iceland ; Sabrena, off St. Michael's, and Graham’s Island, 
' not far from the east coast of Sicily. 


FBANK FAIRLEGH; 

on, 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE Pl’PIL. 
cnap. IX. 

Tiir morning was beautiful; it was one of those en¬ 
joyable days, which sometimes occur in early spring, and 
in which nature, seeming to overleap at a bound the bar¬ 
rier between winter and summer, gives us a delightful 
foretaste of the good things she has in store for us. The 
clear bright sea, its surface just ruffled by a slight 
breeze from the south-west, sparkled in the sunshine, 
and fell in diamond showers from our oars, as we raised 
them out of the water, while the calm serenity of the 
deep blue sky aliovc us, appeared indeed a fitting 
emblem of that heaven, in wliich "the wicked cease 
fronij troubling, and the weaiy are at rest.” 

Tfie peaceful beauty of tlie scene seemed to impress 
even the restless spirits of which our little party was 
composed, and, by common consent,'we cea.scd rowing, 
and suffered the boat to drift with the tide, merely 
pulling a stroke now and then to keep her head in the 
right direction. After floating for some twenty minutes 
or so in the manner I have described, Lawless, who 
never could remain quiet long, dropped the blade of 
his oar into the water with a splash that made us all 
start, exclaiming as he did so, "Well, this may be very 
sentimental and romantic, and all that sort of thing, 
but it doesn’t strike me as particularly entertaining. 
Why, you fellows were all asleep, I believe.” " Heigho !” 
exclaimed Oaklands, reusing himself, with a deep sigh, 
" I was in such a delicious reverie; what a barbarian you 
are. Lawless j you seem utterly ignorant of the pleasures 
of the dnhxrfar-niente.” “ Dmee-far-deviUkin!" was the 
reply, in tones of the greatest contempt. " I would not 
bo as lazy as you aro, Oaklands, for any money. You 
are fitter to lounge about in some old woman’s drawing¬ 
room, than to handle an oar." “ Well, I don’t know,” 
answered Oaklands, quietly, “ but I tMnk I can row as 
long M you can.” “ You do, do you T rejoined Lawless, 
" it will be odd to me, if you can. I don’t think I was 
stroke-oar in the crack boat at Eton for a year, withont 
knowing how to row a little; what do you say to having 
a try at oncol” "With all my heart,” replied Oaklands, 
divesting himself of his waistcoat, braces, and neckcloth, 
—which latter article he braced tightly round his waist 
—an example speedily followed by Lawless. " Now, 


you young shavers, pull in your oars, and we’ll give you 
a ride, all free, gratis, for nothing.” Mulleiis and I 
hastened to comply with Lawless's directions, placing 
the oars and seating ourselves so as not to interfere with 
tho trim of the boat; while he and Oaklands, each 
taking a firm grasp of his oar, commenced pulling away 
in real earnest. They were more evenly matched than 
may be at first imagined, for Lawless, though much 
shorter than Oaklands, was veiy square built, and broad 
about the shoulders, and his arms, which were unusually 
long in proportion to his height, presented a remark¬ 
able development of muscle, while it was evident from 
the manner in which he handled his oar, that he was 
tho more practised rower of tho two. The boat, urged 
by their powerful strokes, appeared to fly through the 
water, while cliff and headland (we were rowing along 
shore about half a mile from the beach) came in view 
and disappeared again like scenes in some moving pa¬ 
norama. We must now have proceeded some miles, 
yet still the rival champions continued their exertions 
with unabated energy, and a degree of strength that 
seemed inexhaustible. Greatly interested in the event, 
I had at first watched the contending parties with 
anxious attention, but, perceiving that the efforts they 
were making did not produce any visible effects upon 
them, and that the struggle was likely to be a protracted 
one, I took advantage of the opportunity to open a letter 
from my sister, which I had received just as 1 was 
leaving the itouse. I was sorry to find, on perusing it, 
that my father had been suffering from an inflammatory 
attack, brought on by a cold which he had caught in 
returning from a visit to a sick parishioner, through a 
pouring rain. A postscript from my mother, however, 
added, that I need not make myself in tho least uneasy, 
as the apothecary assured her that my father was going 
on ns well as possible, and would probably be quite 
restored in the course of a week or so. On observing 
the date of the letter, I found I ought to have received 
it the day before. Arguing from this (on the “no-news 
being good-news” system) that Ishould havoheard again 
if anything had gone wix»ng, I dismissed the subject 
from my mind, and was reading Fanny’s account of a 
juvenile party she had been at in the neighbourhood, 
w'hen my attention was roused by Coleman, who laying 
his baud on my shoulder said—“ Look out, Frank, it 
won’t be long now before we shall see who's best man; 
the work’s beginning to tell.” Thus invoked, 1 raised 
my eyes, and perceived that a change had come over 
the aspect of affairs, while I had been engaged with my 
letter. Oaklands and Lawless were still rowing with 
the greatest perseverance, but it appeared to me that 
their strokes were drawn with less and less vigour each 
succeeding time, while , their flushed faces, and heavy 
breathing, proved that the severe labour they had 
undergone had not been without its effect. The only 
visible difference between them was that Lawless, from 
his superior training, had not, as a jockey w'ould say, 
“turned a hair,” while the perspiration hung in big 
drops upon the brow of Oaklands, and the knotted, 
swollen veins of his hands stood out like tightly strained 
cordage. “Hold hard,” shouted Lawless. “I say, 
Harry,” he continued, as soon as tliey had left off row¬ 
ing, "how aro you getting on}” "I have been cooler 
in my life,” replied Oaklands, wiping his face with his 
handkerchief. “Well, I think it’s about a drawn battle,” 
said lawless, “though I am free to confess, that if you 
were in proper training, I should be no match for you, 
even with the oar.” What made you stop, just then 
inquired Oaklands, " I’m sure I could have kept on for 
a quarter of an hour longer, if not more.” “ So could 1,” 
replied Lawless,” ay, or for half an hour, if I had been 
put to it; but 1 felt the work was beginning to tell, I 
saw you were getting used up, and I rocollected that we 
should have to row back with the wind against us, which, 
as the breeze is fteshening, will be no such easy matter; 
so I thought If we went on, till we were both done up, 
we should bo in a regnlar fix." “ It’s lucky you remom- 
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berodit/’saidOalclands; "I was so excited, I shoold have ! 
gone on palling as long as 1 could have held an oar; 
we must be some distance from Helmstouo by this time. 

I Have you any idea whereabouts we are}" “ Let’s have 
a look,” r^oined Lawless. "Yea, that tall cliff you see 
there is the Nag's Head, and in the little bay beyond 
stands the village of Fisherton. I vote wo go ashore 
there, have some bread and clieese, and a draught of 
porter at the inn, and then we shall bo able to pull back 
again twice as well." 

This proposal seemed to afford general satisfaction; 
Mullins and I resumed our oars, and, in less than half 
an hour, we were safely ensconced in the sanded parlour 
of the “ Dolphin,” while the pretty bar-maid, upon 
whom also devolved the duties of waitress, hastened to 
place before us a smoking dish of eggs and bacon, w'hich 
we had chosen in preference to red herrings,—^the only 
other dainty the Dolphin had to offer us,—Coleman ob¬ 
serving, that “ a hard roe” was the only part of a her¬ 
ring worth eating, and we had had that already, as wc 
came along. “ 1 .say, my love, have you got any bottled 
porter?” enquired Lawless. " Yes, sir, and very good it 
is." replied the smiling damsel. “ That’s a blessing,” 
olwerved Coleman, piously. " Bring us up a lot of it, 
there’s a dcai’,” resumed Lawless; " and some pewter 
pots—porter's twice as good out of its own native pew¬ 
ter.” Thus exhorted, the blooming waitress tripped oll^ 
and soon returned with a basket containing six bottles 
of porter. “ That’s the time of day,’’ said Ijawless; “ now 
for a cork-screw, pretty one; hero you are, Oakland.s.” 

" 1 must own that is capital, after such hard work as wo 
have been doing,” observed Oaklands, as he emptied the 
pewter pot at a draught. " I say, Mary,” asked Coleman, 

" what's gone of ■that young man, that tised to keep com¬ 
pany along with you,—that nice young chap, that had 
such insinivatin ways with him ?” “ I’m sure I don’t 
know what you’re talking about, sir; I've nothink to say 
to no young man whatsumover,” replied the damsel ad¬ 
dressed, shaking her curls ooqucttishly. “ Ah !'’ sighed 
Coleman, “ if 1 were but single now.” “ Why, you never 
mean to say you’ve got a wife already, such a very young 
gentleman as you are?” " Not only that, but three 
little pledges of connubial felicity, and a fourth expected 
next week, if it isn’t twins,” continued Coleman, pathe- 
ticallj'. “ Well, I never !” exclaimed the bar-maid, sur¬ 
prised, for once, out of her company manners; then, ob¬ 
serving a smile, at her expense, going the round of tlic 
party, she added, “ 1 see how it is; you are making fun 
of me, sir; oh, fye, you’re a wicked young gentleman, 1 
know you are.” “ Never mind him, my dear,” said Law¬ 
less, " but give me another bottle of porter.” In con¬ 
verse such as this, the meal, and the half dozen td porter 
were finished; in addition to which. Lawless chose to 
have a glass of brandy-and-water and a cigar. Having 
been rendered unusually hungry by the sea air and the 
nnaccustomed exercise of rowing, I had both eaten and 
drunk more than I wa.s in the habit of doing, to which 
cause may be attributed my falling into a doze ; an ex¬ 
ample which, I have every reason to believe, was followed 
by most of the others, 1 know not how long my nap had 
lasted, when I was aroused by hearing Coleman exclaim, 

“ Why, I think it rains 1 Lawless, wake up ! I don’t 
mueh like the look of the weather.” “ What's the row ?” 
enquired Lawless, leisurely removing his legs from the 
table on which they had been resting, and walking to 
the window, a feat, by the way, ho did not perform quite 
ns steadily as usual. “ By Jove 1” he continued, “ the 
wind’s blowing great guns; we must look sharp, and l>o 
off—-we shall have the sea getting up." Accordingly, the 
bill was rung for, and paid; Mary received half-a-crown 
and a kiss, and down we ran to the beach, where diffi¬ 
culties we were little prepared for awaited us. 

The wind, which we hwi observed was rising when wc 
landed, bM increase during our stay at the inn, and 
was now blowing almost a gale from the south-west; 
whilst the sea, which we had left smooth as a lake, was 
rolling in, and breakit^ on the beach, in somewhat 


! formidable waves. “ I tell yon what,’* said Coleman, ns 
soon as he had observed the state of i#iirB, “ I won’t 
attempt to steer in such a sea as that; tt requires great 
skill and judgment, besides a stronger hand than mine, 
to keep the boat's head right; if I were to let her turn 
her broadside to one of those waves, it would be a case 
of ' Found drowned,’ with some of us, before long.” 
“ What’s to be done, then ?” enquired Oaklands. “lam 
sure 1 can’t do it, it's a thing I’m quite ignorant of; all 
my Imating having been on the river.” " Let’s hire one 
of those amphibious beggars out there, to steer for us," 
proposed Lawless, pointing to a group of fishermen 
who were lounging round an old boat, not far from 
whore we stood, “ they're up to all the right dodges, you 
may depend. Here, my men ! which of you will earn half 
a-guinea, by steering our boat for us to Holmstono ?” “ I 
wouldn’t, master, for ten times the money,” replied an 
old weather-beaten boatman, in a tarpaulin hat; " and 
if you’ll take an old man’s advice, gentlemen, you’ll none 
of you venture out in that cockle-shell this afternoon; 
the wind’s getting up every minute, and we shall have a 
rough night of it.” “ Nonsense,” replied Lawless; “ T’vo 
often boon out in worse weather than this. Arc you, all 
of you. frightened by that old woman's croaking ?” con¬ 
tinued he, turning to the group of men. " He’s ho old 
woman,” replied a sturdy fellow, in a rough pea-jacket; 
“ he’s been a better sailor than over you’ll be, and he’s 
right now too,” ho added. " It's as much as a man’s life 
is worth to go to sea in that bit of a thing, with the 
waves running in as they do now,—and with such a set of 
landlubbers as them for a crew,” he muttered, turning 
iiwaj'. “ Suppose wo try and get something to take us 
home by land,” Bugge.sted Oaklands; “ and leave the 
boat for some of the.se good foliow.s to bring home, as 
soon as the weather will allow.” “ Yon'll have to walk, 
sir,” replied one of them, civilly: “ 1 don't believe there’s 
a cart or horse in the place ; they all went inland this 
morning, with fish, and won’t return till to-morrow,” 
'• There, you hear that,” said Lawless, who had just 
drunk enough to render him captious and obstinate. 
" I’m not going to walk to please anybody's fancy; I see 
how it is,—I did not bid high enough. A couple of gui¬ 
neas for any one who will como with us,” added he. " A 
couple of guineas is not to bo got every day,” observed a 
disagreeable looking man, who had not yet spoken; 
“ and it is not mueh odds to me, whether 1 sink or swim 
now; those custom-house sharks,” added he, with an oath,. 
“ look so close after one, that one can't do a stroke of 
work that will pay a fellow iiow-a-days. Money down, 
and I’m your man, sir,” he added, turning to Lawless. 
“ That’s the liuket,”8aid Lawless, handing him the mo¬ 
ney. “ I’m glad to see one of you, at least, lias got a 
little pluck about him. Come along.” 1 could see that 
Oaklands did not at all approve of the plan, evidently 
considering wc were running a foolish risk; bnt, as no. 
thing short of a direct quarrel with Lawless could have 
prevented it, his habitual indolence and easy temper 
prevailed, and he remained silent. I felt much inclined 
to object, in which case, I liad little doubt the majority 
of the party would have supported me; but a boyish 
dread, lest my refusal should he attributed to cowardice, 
prevented my doing so. With the assistance of the by¬ 
standers, we contrived to launch our little bark, without 
further misadventure than a rather heavier sprinkling 
of salt-water than was agreeable. Rowing in such a sea, 
however, proved much harder work than I, for one, had 
any idea of; we made scarcely any way against the waye.s, 
and 1 soon felt sure that it would bo utterly impossible 
for us to reach Helmstono by any exertions we wore ca¬ 
pable of making. The weather too was getting worse 
every minute; it rained heavily, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty we were able to prevent the crests of 
some of the larger waves from dashing into our boat; 
in fact, as it was, she was already half full of water, 
which poured in faster than Coleman (who was the only 
person not otherwise engaged) could bale it out “ Upon 
my word, Lawless, it’s madness to attempt to go on,” 
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exol^med Oaklands; " we are throwing away onr liveet 
for nothing." /‘ It certainly looks rather queerisb,” re 
plied Lawless. " What do you say about it, my man 
he asked of the person whom bo bad engaged to steer 
us. “ I say,” replied the fellow, in a surly tone, “ that 
our only chance is to make for tho beach at once, and 
we shall have better luck than we deserve, if we reach it 
alive.” As he spoke, a larger wave than usual broke 
against the bow of the boat, dinging in such a body of 
wi^r, that we felt her stagger under it, and I believed, 
for a moment) that we were about to sink. This decided 
the question; the boat’s head wa« put about, with some 
difficulty, and we were soon straining every nerve to 
reach the shore. As we neared the beach, we perceived 
that, even during the short time which had elapsed since 
we quitted it, the sea had become considerably rougher, 
and the line of surf now presented anything but an 
encouraging appearance. As we approached the break¬ 
ers, the steersman desired us to back with our oars, till 
he saw a favourable opportunity; and the moment he 
gave us the signal, to pull in as hard as we were able. 
After a short pause the signal was given, and we at¬ 
tempted to pull in as be had directed; but, in doing 
this, we did not act exactly in concert—Lawless taking 
his stroke too soon, while Mullins did not make his 
soon enough; consequently we missed the precise mo¬ 
ment, the boat turned broadside to the beach, a wave 
poured over us, and in another instant we were struggling 
in tho wat^r. For my own part, I succeeded in gaining 
my lep, only to be thrown off them again by the next 
wave, which harried me along with it, and flung me on 
the shingle, when one of the group of fishermen who had 
witnessed the catastrophe, ran in, and seizing me by the 
arm, in time to prevent my being washed back again by 
the under-tow, dragged me out of the roach of the waves. 

On recovering my feet, my first impulse was to look 
round for my companions; f at once perceived l.awlcss, 
Mullins, and Oaklands, who were apparently uninjured, 
though the latter held his hand pressed against his 
forehead, as if iu pain; but Coleman was nowhere to be 
seen. “Where is Colemanexclaimed I. “There is 
some one clinging to the boat, still," observed a by¬ 
stander. 1 looked anxiously in the direction indicated, 
and perceived the boat floating bottom upwards, just 
beyond the line of breakers; while, clinging to the keel, 
was a figure which 1 instantly recognised to be that of 
, Coleman. “Oh, save him, save him, he will be drowned,” 
cried I, in an agony of fear. “ Ten guineas for any one 
who will get him out,” shouted Lawless; but nobody 
sei^med inclined to stir. “ Give me a rope," cried J, 
seizing the end of a coil which one of the boatmen had 
over ins shoulder, and tying it round my waist. “ What 
ure you going to do (’ asked Lawless. While he spoke 
a large wave separated Coleman from tho boat, and as 
it-poured its huge volume upon the beach, bore him 
along with it. W ith the swiftness of thought 1 sprang 
forward, and succeeded in throwing my arms round 
him, ere the next advancing wave daslied over us. And 
now my fores’ght in fastening the rope around me, 
proved, under Providence, the means of saving both 
our lives. Though thrown to tlie ground by the force 
of the water, 1 contrived to retain my grasp of Coleman, 
and we were hauled up, and conveyed beyond the reach 
of the surf, -by tho strong arms of those on shore, ere 
another wave could approach to claim its victims. 

On recovering my coni^iousness, (1 had been partially 
stunned by the violence of my last fall,) I found myself 
lying on the beach, with my head resting on the breast 
of Oaklands. “My dear, dear Frank, thank God that 
you are safe I ” exciaimed be, pressing me more closely 
to him. "What of Coleman(" asked I, endeavouring 
to raise myself. “ They are taking him to the inn,” was 
the reply; “ I will go and seedf 1 can be of any use, now 
1 know you are unhurt; but 1 could not leave you till 1 
felt sure of that.* “ 1 &noied you seemed in pain just 
now,” said I. “I struck my head against some t»it of 
Ihe boat when she capsized,” return^ Oaklands, “ and 


the blow stunned me for a minute or two, so that I 
knew nothing of what was going on till I saw you rush 
into the water to save Coleman; that roused me efiToctn- 
ally, and 1 helped them to puli you both out. Frank, 
you have saved bis life.” “ If it is saved,” rejoined I; “ let 
us go and see how he is getting on; I think i can walk 
now, if you will let me lean upon your arm." With the 
assistance of Oaklands, 1 contrived to reach the mn 
without difficulty; indeed, by tho time I got there (the 
walk having served in great measure to restore my cir¬ 
culation), 1 scarcely felt any ill cfifects from my late 
exertions. The inn present^ a rare scene of confusion; 
people were hurrying in and out, the messenger sent for 
the doctor had just returned, breathless, to sjvy he was 
not to be found,—the fat landlady, in a state of ti»e great¬ 
est excitement, was going about making impracticable 
suggestions, to which no one'paid the slightest atten¬ 
tion, while Coleman, still imsensible, was lying wrapped 
in blankets before a blazing fire in the parlour, with 
the pretty bar-maid sobbing piteously on her knees 
beside him, as she chafed his temples with some strong 
C8.sence. “ That’s the time of day !” exclaimed Lawless, 
as his eye fell upon a printed card which tho landlady- 
had just thrust into his hand, headed, “The directions 
of the Humane Society for the restoration of persons 
apparently drowned.” “We shali have it now, all 
right,” added he, and then read as follows:—“ The first 
observation wo must make, which is most important, is, 
that roiling the body on a tub”—“ Bring a tub,” cried 
the landlady, eagerly, and ott' started sevei-al of the by¬ 
standers to follow her injunctions—“ is most injurious,” 
continued Lawless, “ but holding up by the legs with the 
head downwards”—(a party of volunteers, commanded 
by the landlady, rushed forward to obtain possession of 
Coleman’s legs) “ is certain death,” shouted Lawless, 
concluding tUe sentence. While this wa.s going on, 1 
had been rubbing Coleman's hands between roy own, 
in the hope of restoring circulation; and now, to my 
extreme delight, J perceived a slight pulsation at tlie 
wrist; next came a deep sigh, followed by a tremulous 
motion of the limbs; and, before five minutes were 
over, ho was sufficiently restored to sit up, and recognise 
those about him. After this his recovery progressed 
with such rapidity, that ere half an hour had elapsed, 
ho w-as able to listen with interest to Uakland's account 
of the circumstances attending his rescue, when Lawless, 
hastily entering the room, exclaimed—“ Here's a piece 
of good luck, at all events; there’s a post-chaise just 
shopped, returning to Helmstone, and the boy agrees 
to take us all for a shilling a head, as soon as he has 
done watering his horses; how is Freddy getting on i— 
will ho be able to go I" “ All right, old fellow, ” replied 
Coleman. “ Thanks to Fairlegh in the first instance, 
and a stiff glass of brandy and water in tlie second, 
Kichard’s himself again!” “ Well, you’ve liad a near 
shave for it, this time, however," said Lawless; “ there 
is more truth than 1 was aware of in the old proverb, 
‘ If you are bom to be hanged, you will never be 
drowned;’ though, if it had not been for Frank Fairlegh, 
you would not have lived to fulfil your destiny.” In 
another ten minutes we wore all packed in and about 
the post-chaise ; Coleman, Oaklands, and myself occu¬ 
pying the interior, while Lawless and Mullins rode 
outside. The promise of an extra half-crown induced 
the driver to use his best speed. At a quarter before 
five wo were within a stone's throw of home, and if that 
day at dinner Mrs. Mildman observed the pale looks and 
jaded appearance of some of the party, I have every 
reason to believe she has remained up to the present 
hour iu total ignoraneo as to their cause. 

As I was undressing that night, Coleman came into 
my room, and grasping my hand with his own, shook 
it warmly, saying, “1 coidd not go to sleep, Frank, 
without coming to thank you for the noble way in 
which you ilikM your own life to save mine to-day. I 
laughed it off' bdflim Liawless and the rest eff Hiis follows, 
for when Ifeel deeply) I hate to show it; hot indeed. 
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(aad the tears stood in his eyes while he spoke,) indeed 
1 am not ungrateful.” " My dear Freddy," returned I, 
“ do not suppose 1 thought you so for a mojnent; there, 
say no more about it; you would have done the same 
thing for mo that I did for you, had our positions been 
reversed." “ I am not so sure of that,” was his reply, 
“ I should have wished to do so; but it is not every one 
who can act with such promptitude and decision in 
moments of danger.” “ There is one request 1 should 
like to make,” said I. “What is itl” replied he, 
quickly. “ Do not forget to thank Him, who.se insiru” 
mcnt 1 was, for having so mercifully preserved your 
life.” A silent pressure of the hand wa|S the only 
answer, and we parted for the night. 

Owing, probably, to over-fatigue, it was some little 
time before I went to sleep. As 1, lay courting the 
fickle goddess (or god as the ease may be, for mytho¬ 
logically speaking, I believe Soranus was a he), I could 
not help contrasting my present feelings with those 
which 1 experienced on the first ‘night of my arrival. 
'I'hen, overcome by the novelty of my situation, filled 
with a lively dread of my tutor, bullied and dcsfiised 
by my companions, and separated for what I deemed an 
interminable period from all who wore dear to me, my 
position was far from an enviable one. Noav, how 
dift'erent was the aspect of affairs ! With my tutor, who, 
from an object of dread, had become one of esteem and 
afti'ction, 1 had every reason to believe myself a favou¬ 
rite; 1 was on terms of the closest friendship with 
those of my companions whose intimacy was best worth 
cultivating; while with the others I bad gained a 
standing Avhicli would effectually prevent their ever 
venturing seriously to aimoy me ; and, above all, I liad 
acquired that degree of self-confidcncc, uithout which 
one is alike impotent to choose the good or to refu.se 
the evil. And it was with an honest pride that 1 
reflected, that this improvement in my position was 
mainly owing to a steady adherence to those principles, 
which it had been the constant aim of my dear parents 
to instill into me from my childhood, I fell asleep at 
last, endeavouring to picture to myself the delight.s of 
relating my adventures on my return home, how my 
mother and sister would shudder over the danger.‘< I had 
e.scaped, while my father would applaud the spirit 
which had carried me through them. The vision was a 
bright and happy one; would it ever be realised t 

To our surpris", w6 learned the next morning, that 
Dr. Mildman had arrived by the last coach the previous 
evening, having fortunately met with Cumberland's 
uncle at his house of business in town, and delivered 
his nephew into his safe custody without further loss of 
time. The breakfast passed over without the doctor 
making any inquiry how we had amused ourselves 
during his absence, nor, as may easily be believed, did 
we volunteer any information on tlic subject. On re¬ 
turning to the pupils’-room, I found a letter, in my 
^ter's hand-writing, lying on the table. With a feel¬ 
ing of dread, for which I could not account, 1 hastened 
to peruse it. Alas! the contents only served to realize 
n)y worst apprehensions. My father's illness had sud¬ 
denly assume a most alarming character, inflammation 
having attacked the lungs with so much violence, that 
the most active measures had failed to subdue it, and 
the physician, whom my mother liad summoned on the 
first appearance of danger, scarcely held out the slight¬ 
est hoi>e of his recovery. My mother wished me to 
return home without any loss of time, as my 
father, before ho became delirious, had desired that 1 
might be sent for, expressing himself most anxious to 
see me; and the letter concluded with a line in my 
mother's hand-writing, exhorting me to make every 
exertion to reach home without delay, if 1 wished to 
see him alive. For a minute or two, I sat with the 
letter still open in my hand, as if stunned by the intel¬ 
ligence I had received: then, recollecting that every 
minute was of importance, J sprapg np.saying," Where’s 
Dr. Mildman 1 I must see him dito^ly." “My dear 


Prank, is anything the matter ? you are not illl" Inquired 
Oaklands, anxiously. “Yon have liioelved some bad 
news, I am afraid,” said Coleman. 

“ My father is very ill, dying perhaps,” replied I, 
while the tears which I in vain endeavoured to restrain, 
trickled down my cheeks. After giving way to my 
feelings for a minute or two, the necessity for aotien 
again flashed across me. “ What time is it nowl” in¬ 
quired I, drying my eyes. “Just ton,” replied Oaklands, 
.looking at his watch. “ There is a coach which starts 
at the half hour, is there not 'l” “ Yes, the Highflyer, 
the best drag on the road,” returned Lawless; “ takes 
you to town in live hours, and does the thing well, too.” 
—“ 1 mtist go by that, then,” replied I. “ What can 1 
do to help you?” asked Coleman. “ If you would put a 
few tilings into my bag for me, while 1 speak to the 
Doctor,” rejoined 1. “ I will go and get a fly for yog,” • 
said Lawless, “ and then 1 can pick out a nag that will 
mure his pins a bit; that will save yon ten minutes, and 
you have no time to lose.” On acquainting Dr. SDld- 
man with the sad intelligence I had received, and the 
necessity which existed tor me to depart immediately, 
he at once gave me his permission to do so; and, after 
speaking kindly to me, and showing the deepest sym¬ 
pathy for my distress, he said he would not detain me 
longer, as I must have preparations' to make, but 
should like to see me the last thing before I started, 
and wish me good liyo. 

1 found, on reaching my own room, that all was quit® 
ready: Coleman and Thomas (whoso honest face wore 
an expression of genuine commiseration) haring ex¬ 
erted themselves to save me all trouble on that head. 
Nothing, therefore, remained for me to do, but to take 
leave of my fellow-pupils and Dr Mildman. After 
shaking hands with Lawless and Mullins, (the former 
assuring me, as he did so, that 1 was certain not to be 
late, i'or he had succeeded in securing a trap, with 
a very spicy little nag in it, which would have me tbpra 
in no time,) 1 hastened to take leave of my tutor. 
After inquiring whether 1 had sufficient money for my 
journey, and begging me to write him word how I got 
lionie, he shook me kindly by the hand, saying, as ho 
did so, “ Ood bless you, my boy 1 1 trust you may find 
your liitber better; but if this should not he the case, 
remember whose hand it is inflicts the blow, and strive 
1o say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ We shall have you among 
us again soon, I hope; but should any thing prevent 
your return, 1 wish you to know, that 1 am perfectly 
satisfied with the progress you liave made in your- 
studies; and, in other respects, you hpe never given' 
me a moment's uneasiness since you first entered my 
liousc. Once more, good bye; and remember, if ever 
you should want a friend, you will find one in Samuel 
Mildman.’’ 

The fly-horse proved itself deserving of Lawleu’e 
panegyric, and I arrived at the coach-office in time to 
secure a comfortable seat outside the Highflyer, After 
biking an affectionate leave of Oaklands and Coleman, 
who had accompanied me, 1 ascended to my place; the 
coachman mounted his box exactly as the clock chimed 
tlie half-hour, tlie horses sprang forward with a .hflu nd, 
and ere ten minutes had elapsed, HehnstondfPKy at 
least a couple of miles behind us. 

I accomplished my journey more quickly than I had 
deemed possible, and had the melancholy satisfaction 
of reaching home in time to receive my father’s blessing. 
The powerful remedies to which they had been obliged 
to have recourse, had produced their efl'ctrt; the inflam¬ 
mation was subdued; but the struggle had been pro¬ 
tracted too long, and his constitution, already enfeebled 
by a life of constant labour and self-devotion, was unable 
to rally. Having given me a solemn charge to cherish 
and protect raymotheiiend sister, he commended us all 
to the care of llim, who is so emphatically termed “the 
God of the fatherless and widowand then, bis only 
eafthly care being ended, he prepared to meet Death, as 
those alone can do to whom “ to die is gain." When the 
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ksi beam ol' the netting sun threw a golden tint around 
the spire of the Rttlc village church, those lips which 
had so often breathed the words of prayer and praise 
within its sacred walls were mute for over, ana the 
gentle spirit which animated them had returned to God 
who gave it! 

But little more remains to be told. My father’s in¬ 
come being chiedy derived from his church preferment, 
and his charities having been conducted upon too 
liberal a scale to allow of his lajing by money, the funds 
which romainod at my mother's disposal after winding 
up his affairs, though enough to secure us from actual 
poverty, were not sufUcicnt to allow of my continuing 
an inmate of an establishment so expensive as that of 
Dr. Miidman. On being informed of this change of 
circumstances, the Doctor wrote to my mother, in the 
kindest manner; speaking of me in terms of praise 
which I will not repeat, and inquiring what were her 
future views in regard to me; expressing his earnest 
desire to assist them to the utmost of his ability. At the 
same time I received letters from Oaklands and Cole¬ 
man,- full of lamentations that 1 was not likely to 
retiirn; and promising, in the w’armth of their hearts, 
that their.fathers should assist mo in all ways, possible 
and impossible. Mr. Coleman, senior, in particular, 
was to do most unheard-of things for me; indeed, 
Freddy more than hinted, that through his agency, 1 
might consider niysolf secure of tho Attorney General¬ 
ship, with tho speedy prospect of becoming Cliauccllor. 
I also found enclosed a very characteristic note from 
Lawless; wherein he stated, that if I really was likely 
to be obliged to earn my own living, lie could put me 
up to a dodge, by which all the disagreeables of having 
so to do might be avoided. This infallible recipe 
proved to be a scheme for my turning stage coachman ! 
After citing numerous examples of gentlemen w'ho had 
done so, (amongst whom the name of a certain baronet 
stood forth in high pre-eminence,) he wound up by 
desiring me to give the scheme my serious attention, 
and, if I agreed to it, to come and spend a month with 
him %rheu he returned home at Midsummer; by the end 
of which time be would engage to turn me out as finished 
n " Waggoner” as ever handled the ribbons. To these 
letters I despatched suitable replies; thanking the 
writeia for their kindness, but refusing to avail myself 
of their offers, at all events for the present; and 1 
finished by expressing a hope, that be my fate in life 
what It might, I should still preserve the regard and 
esteem of the friends whose affection I prized so highly. 

. Reader, the “Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil” 
are ended. To the writer of these recollections of his 
boyhood—that happy time in rvhich sorrows and annoy- 


course of time given over to a lay possessor as a for¬ 
feited foif, and were let by the Count of Orlamund, the 
proprietor of the land, to a tenant, who built himself a 
castle from the ruins of the cloister, and cither gave his 
name to, or received it from, the well-earned posses¬ 
sions, and was called the Squire of Hallermund. But 
he soon learnt that ecclesiastical wealth does not prosper 
in the hands of the laity; and that even a peaceable 
robbery of the -church will be revenged in one way or 
another. The bones of the holy nuns, which had al¬ 
ready reposed in perfect pence for centuries in tho dark 
vaults of the grave, could not with indifference submit 
to the desecration of their sanctuary. Once in every 
seven years did some one of them, rising from her tomli, 
march around the court-yard, parade through the cham¬ 
bers, open and shut doors, and create a fearful noise aud 
clashing in the church porch, which still remained un¬ 
injured. In time the inhabitants became accustomed to 
the appearance of the ghost, and when the period came 
for tho apparition, the domestics avoided entering the 
church porch, or quitting their chambers by night. 

At the decease of the first po.ssessor, the estate fell to 
his descendants liy lawful wedlock; and there never was 
a male heir wanting till the time of the Thirty Years' 
War, at which time bloomed the last shoot of the race 
of Lauenstein. Squire Sigismnnd was, for tliP time in 
which he lived, a very excellent man, who lived on 
his lands witli a good reputation, did not squander 
the inheritance which he derived from his frugal father.-), 
l)ut enjoyed by its aid the pleasures of life. He had 
(as soon a« his predecessor vacated his place for him, 
and left him the possession of Lauenstein) married 
according to the custom of his race, and bec.-ime the 
happy parent of a fine girl. 

Mademoiselle Emily, amid the multiplicUy of domestic 
allhirs, was in a great measure left to the cai-es of trusty 
mother Nature, and did not lose by this. The invisible 
artist, who does not willingly endanger her reputation, 
and usually atone.s,by some chef d’auvre for any mistake 
which may bo attributable to her, had granted to the 
daughter a more liberal proportion of intellect and of 
personal charms than to the father; she was pretty, and 
had good se se. In time, when the charms of the young 
^ady began to bloom, her mother’s views were directed 
elevating high, through her, tho splendour of the 


are as quickly forgotten, while pleasure is enjoyed with 
a zest our manhood seeks in vain—when life aud hope are 
strong within us, and, as yet untaught by sad experience, 
wo love with full and trusting hearts,—the task of record¬ 
ing these various scenes has been a pleasant one. 

Whether the reader will ' regard his share of the 
trouble in tlie same favourable light remains to be 
proved. It remains for him also to determine, whether 
the “Private Pupil” has excited his interest suffi¬ 
ciently to make him desirous of learning aught of the 
after life and adventures of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 


THE ELOPEMENT.! 

{From the German of Muaceue.) 

On the small piece of water, named Luckwitz, in 
Y ogtland, which lies on the borders of Thuringia, is 
situated the Castle of Lauenstein, which was formerly 
an abode of nuns, who were Aspersed in the wars 
against the Hussites. The domains were ip the 


(1) See Engraving, page 123. 


auees, however tffiarply they may be felt for the moment, ’ “nearly extinct family. The lady possessed a secret 


pride, which did not evince itself in the common attairs 
of life, unleas in her value for their genealogic tree, 
which she considered as the most honourable decoration 
of the house. In the whole extent of Yogtland, witli 
tho exception of the Russian nobles, she saw no family 
so rich and noble os that she should desire to see the 
last blossom of the root of Lauenstein transplanted into 
it; and, however anxious the young lords in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood might be to obtain the lovely prize, the 
mother bad sufficient art to frustrate their designs. She 
Watched the heart of the maiden as carefully as the toll- 
gatherer watches tho turnpike gate, that no contraband 
goods may pass through; rejected all the woll-inten- 
tloned speculations of cousins and aunts, who were 
intent on match-making, and, with mademoiselle, her 
daughter, carried herself so high that no youth ventured 
to approach. As long as the heart of a maiden is yet 
to be( moalde4, it resembles a boat on a mirrored lake, 
which readily obeys the steersman, but when the wind 
rises, and the waves rock, the light skiff is no longer 
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obedient to the helm, but yields to the gfuidance of 
winds and wsVes. The tractable Emily willingly allowed 
her mother to conduct her in leading-strings on the 
l^ath of pride; her yet untouched heart was capable of 
any impression. She awaited some prince or count to 
worship her charms; and rejected with cold reserve all 
less high-bom paladins who made their court to her. 
Meanwhile, ere a suitable worshipper jjresonted himself 
before the Grace of Lauenberg, a circumstance hap¬ 
pened, which decidedly frustrated her mother's-plans of 
marriage, aud through which all princes and counts of 
the Boman-catholic Oernmn nation would have come 
too late to strive for the heart of the maiden. 

In the troubles of the thirty years' war the army of 
the iirave Wallenstein took up its winter quarters in 
the neighbourhood of Vogtland, Squire Sigismund 
received many unbidden guests, who created more con¬ 
fusion in the castle than the ghostly wanderers had 
formerly done. Although they, indeed, asserted not tlie 
rights of possession, like their predecessors, yet they 
were not to be driven away by any exorcists. The lord 
of the manor was compelled to play this losing game 
cheerfully; and, in order to preserve the domineering 
gentlemen in good humour, aud keep them in good 
order, they ivere entertained most sumptuously. Ban¬ 
quets and balls succeeded each other without intermis¬ 
sion : at the former the lady of the house presided, at 
the latter mademoiselle. This splendid manner of 
e.vereisiug the rights of hospitality rendered the rude 
wan-iors quite complaisant; they honoured the house 
whci'e they were so well fed; aud landlord and guests 
wore mutiuilly content. Among these heroes were 
many who might have won the heart of the goddess 
of beauty herself; hut one surpassed all others. 
A young officer, named the handsome Kritz, hafl the 
appearance of an armed Cupid, he united with a 
handsome form a very pleasing deportment, was mild, 
modest, and agreeable, besides possessing much intel¬ 
lect, and being a very nimble dancer. No man had 
hitherto made an impression on the heart of Emily; 
but this youth roused in her maidenly bosom an un¬ 
known feeling, which filled her soul with an indescribable 
emotion. The only thing which surprised her was tliat 
the charming Adonis was not called the handsome 
prince or the handsome count, but merely the hand¬ 
some Fritz. She occasionally inquired of one or other 
of his companions in war, on their more intimate 
acquaintance, the family name of the young man, aud 
his descent; but nobody could enlighten her on the 
subject. All praised the beautiful Fritz as a brave 
man, who understood the service, and possessed the 
most amiable character. However, it did not appears; 
that his genealogy was very clearly to be traced ; there 
were as many versions of it as of the descent aud the 
true position in society of the well-known, and yet mys¬ 
terious, Count Cagliostro, who was sometime,s reputed 
the ofispring of a grand master of Malta, being also his 
nephew, on the mother's side; sometimes the son of a 
N eapolitan coachman; sometimes the brother of Zanno- 
vich, the pretended prince of Albania; and sometimes 
had assigned to him, as a calling, the oflSiee of perriwig- 
maker. However, all the coiyectures were unanimous 
in asserting that the handsome Fritz had risen from the 
ranks to be a captain of horse; and that if fortune yet 
favoured him, he would advance with hasty steps to the 
most distinguished posts in the army. 

The secret inquiries of the curious Emily were not 
concealed from him; liis friends imagined that they 
should flatter him with this news, and accompanied it 
with much pleasing encouragement. He modestly in¬ 
terpreted their surmises as raillery and jest; but in his 
heart he was glad to learn Uiat the young lady had 
sought information respecting him, for even the first 
glance at her had filled him with the . ardour which is 
usually the precursor of love. No language poBsesses 
such energy, or is so easily understood, as the feeling of 
sweet sympathy, by aid of which the progress from first 


aequalntance to love usually proceeds, more quickly than 
fWim the ranks to command as captoih. Thoy did not, 
it iis true, so soon make an open declaration; but both 
parties knew how to impart their feelings to the other, 
and th^ mutually understood each other, their glances 
met half way, and told what coy love ventures to disclose. 
The negligent mamma had jnst, at a wrong time, in 
consequence of the prevailing confusion, withdrawn the 
guard from the portals qf her daughter's heart; and as 
soon as this important post was unguard^, the cunning 
smuggler, Cupid, watched his opportunity to steal in 
thither unobserved, by twilight. When once he had 
chwege of the affair he gave to the maiden very different 
counsels from her mamma. He, an acknowledged enemy 
to oil ceremony, from the first robbed the young lady 
of the prejudice, that birth and rank must be consider^ 
in the sweetest of passions, and that lovers must be of 
corresponding antiquity of birth; thus classing them¬ 
selves, like the beetles and reptiles in a collection of 
dead insects. The freezing pride of ancestry melted in 
her heart, like the fantastical flower-patterns on a frosty 
pane of glass, when the beams of the delightful' sun 
warms the atmosphere. Emily abandoned her beloved 
ancestral-tree, and letters of nobility; and carried her 
heretical opinion so far, that she nourished the belief 
that the privileges of birth were, as regards love, the 
most intolerable yoke which the freedom of man had 
ever submitted to. 

The handsome Fritz adored the maiden; and as he 
discovered from every incidont that fortune favoured 
him as much in love as in war, ho delayed not, on the 
first opportunity that presented itself, to open to her, 
without reserve, the state of hi.s heart. 8he received 
the avowal of his love with blushes, but not the less 
with inward pleasure; and their confiding hearts united 
themselves in the mutual vows of inviolable constancy.’ 
They were now happy for the present, and looked not 
forward to the future. The return of spring recalled 
the troops to their tents; the army sssemblod; and the 
sad moment when the lovers must be parted, now ap¬ 
proached. Now they consulted earnestly how they might 
legally be united in the bonds of love, so that nothing, 
hut death could part them. The maiden had disclosed' 
to her lover the opinions of her mother respecting 
marriage; and it was not to bo anticipated that the 
proud lady would retract a hair's breadth of her be¬ 
loved system, to favour a match of affection. A hun¬ 
dred plans were formed for overcoming this obstacle, 
apd all were rejected; in each appeared some, iosu- 
|lbrable obstacle which caused tijem to doubt its one-. 

f sB. Meanwhile, since the young warrior found that 
s beloved was resolved to seize any plan which might 
ad to the fulfilment of her wishes, he proposed to her 
on elopement; the safest measure which love has ever 
contrived, by which he Ims countless times succeeded, 
and will still succeed, in frustrating the plans of Parents, 
and' overcoming their obstinate pride. The maiaen con¬ 
sidered for a time, and then agreed to it. Now, only 
one thing was to be considered, how she should escape 
from the well-walled and well-defended castle, to throw 
herself into the arms of her anxious lover; for she 
well knew that the watchfulness of her mother, as soon as 
Wallenstein’S garrison had marched away, would again 
return to its fonuer occupation—would watch her every 
step, and not let her escape from her sight. But inge¬ 
nious love triumphs over every difficulty: the maiden 
knew that on the day of All Saints, in the following 
autumn, the time would come, according to tradition, 
for the return to the castle of the apparition of the 
ghost of the nun, after an interval of seven years.. The 
fear that all the inhabitants of the castle had of this 
apparition was also known to her; therefore she con¬ 
ceived the bold idea at undertaking for this time the 
part of the spirit, causing a nun’s habit to be secretly 
prepared, and escaping in this incognito. The band- 
some Fritz was delighted at this well-contrived plui, 
and clapped his hands for Joy. Although, at the time 
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of, the Thirty Years’ War, it was too early in the day for 
diabelioTing, yet the young hero was a solficient phi¬ 
losopher to doubt the existence of spirits, or at least to 
assign to them their proper place without furUier specu¬ 
lation. After all was arranged, he leapt into his saddle, 
recommended himself to the protection of love, and set 
forth at the head of his squadron. The campaign 
passed favourably for him, although he exposed hims^f 
to every danger f it appeared as though Love had lis-. 
tened to his prayers, and taken him under his protec¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle Emily lived between hope 
and fear I she trembled for the life of her faithtul Ama- 
dis, and industriously sought news of how it happened 
in the field with their winter’s guests. Every report of a 
skirmish plunged her in grief and horror, which her 
mother interpreted as a proof of her kiiiducss.of heart, 
without nourishing the least suspicion. The warrior 
did not &il from time to time to send nows of himself 
to his beloved, in secret letters, which reached her by 
the hand of a trusty chamoermaid, and also received 
intelligence from her by the same medium. As soon as 
the campaign was ended he put everything in readiness 
for the approaching secret expedition, provided himself 
with a trusty steed, and looked eagerly in the almanack 
for the appointed day, when he was to repair to the 
tiysting'place in a pleasure-grove of Lauenstcin Castle, 
in order not to break his engagement. 

On All Saints day the maiden, with the assistance of 
the faithful chambermaid, prepared for the execution of 
her design, pretended a slight indisposition, betook her¬ 
self in good time to her chamber, and there transformed 
beraelf into the loveliest hobgoblin that ever appeared 
on earth. The tardy hours of evening lengthened them- 
selVes, according to her reckoning, beyond their proper 
limits, and every instant increased her desire to attempt 
the adventure, Meanwldle the silent friend of lovers, 
the pale moon, lighted with her silvery’ beams the Castle 
of laiuenberg, in which all the bustle of busy day was 
now bushed in a solemn stillness. Eo one was now 
awake in the castle except the housekeeper, who, yet in 
the late hour of night, was calculating in difficult figures 
the kitchen expenses; the chicken-plucker, who had to 
ick thirty larks for the squire’s breakfast; tlie door- 
eeper, who at the same time perfornicd the office of 
watchman, and cried the hours; and Hector, the fitith- 
fiil watch-dog, who greeted the rising moon with a con¬ 
tinued barking. 

A« the mi^ight hour Ike daring Emily 

went forth; she had contrivajlHw obtain a master-key 
which opened all the door^pjjp^d lightly down the 
stmrs, and through the ponit, %niero she perceived a 
light from the kitchen. Ifor reason she jingled a 
bunch of keys with all her might, slammed tlie chim- 
ney-boards noisily to, and opened the house door and 
the wicket without resistance; for as soon as the four 
watchful inmates perceived the unwonted bustle, they 
imagined it was the arrival of the boisterous nun. The 
chicken-plucker crept for fear into the kitchen cup¬ 
board ; the housekeeper into her bed; the watch-dog 
into his.kennel; and the doork^jgner into the straw, 
where his wile already lay. Ths .itmiden reached the 
open space, and hastened to the little wood, where she 
mneied she already saw, in the distanue, the carriage, 
with swift horses attached to it, awaiting her. but 
when she approached nearer it was only a deceittul 
shadow of a tree. She imagined that, misled by this 
illusion, she had mistaken the place of rendezvous, and 
travers^, froin end to end, all the i)aths of the wood; 
but her knight, and his equipage, were nowhere to be 
founcL Histurbed at this position of things, she knew 
not what to think. Hot to appm at an appointed ren¬ 
dezvous is a bitterly-to-he-atoued crime among lovers; but 
to remain absent under present circumstances was mme 
than high treason in love. She could not in any way. 
comprehend it. After she had wmted in vidn for a 
vhqle hour, and her heart beat high with anxiety and 


cold, she began to weep and lament bitterly. Ah, the 
faithless man pursues a cruel sport with me I he is in 
the arms of a rival from whom he cannot tear himself 
away, and has forgotten my faithful affection 1 These 
thoughts suddenly recalled to her recollection her long- 
forgotten genealogical tree; and she was ashamed of 
having condescended so far as to lovo a man without 
name and without noble sentiments, At the instant 
that Hie excess of passion quitted hor, reason came to 
her aid to counsel her how to atone fqr her error; 
and this faithful adviser told her to return to the 
castle, and forget the plight-breaker. She accomplished 
the Wt without delay, an.d arrived safe and sound 
,iti her chamber, to the great astonishment of her 
faithful attendant, to whom she disclosed everything; 
the second she proposed to accomplish more at leisure, 
and after ftirther reflection. However, the nameless 
wan was not so guilty as the wrathful Emily imagined. 
He had not failed in punctually keeping his appoint¬ 
ment. His heart was full of transport, and he waited 
with great impatience to seize the charming prey of 
love. At the approach of tlic midnight hour he glided 
near the castle, and watclied for the opening of the 
wicket. Earlier than he expected, the beloved nun’s 
figure stepped forth. He flew to her from ids hiding- 
place, seized her eagerly in his arras, and said— “ 1 have 
thee, F hold thee, never will I leave thee; sweet love, 
thou art mine; sweet love, I am thine; thou mine, 1 
thine, with body and soul.” Joyfully did he carry the 
lovely burden to where his horse stood waiting, and 
place her beside him on the saddle. Ho sooner were 
they seated, than the horse reared and snorted, shook 
liis mane, became restive, and at last galloped furiously 
over the plain, until a severe shock hm-icd the rider from 
his goat, and horse and man rolled over a steep pre¬ 
cipice into the abyss below. The tender hero knew not 
what happened to him, his body was bruised, bis skull 
was fractured, and he lost all consciousness, from the 
hard fall. When he came to himself, he missed his 
beloved travelling companion. He passed the remainder 
of tbe night in this heipless condition, and was carried 
in the morning, by some peasants who found him, 
into the nearest village. His steed had broken 
liis neck, but this troubled him but little. He 
was in the greatest uneasiness concerning the fate of 
the lovely Emily; sent people to seek news of her in all 
highways, but nothing eould be learned respecting lier. 
The liour of midnight first dissipated his embarrassment. 
As the clock struct twelve, the door opened, his lost tra¬ 
velling companion entered, not in the sliape of the beau¬ 
tiful Emily, but of the ghostly nun, a frightful wife ! 
The handsome Fritz perceived, with horror, that he had 
made a great mistake, he felt th^ sweat of death on his 
brow, began to sign and bless himself, and to repeat all 
the pious ejaculations which occurred to him in his 
fright. The nun was not repelled by these, but advanced 
to the bed, stroked his glowing clieek with her dry icy 
band, and said— " Feace, peace, be at rest, 1 am thine, 
and thou art mine, with body and soul.” She tormented 
him thus by her presence lor a whole hour by the clock, 
after whicuAhhe disappeared- This ptatofiie love-sport 
was carried on hy-^ier every night, and she even followed 
him to Eichsfield;'where his quarters were. 

Hero> also, he had no rest nor repose from his ghostly 
love ; he pined and grieved, and quite lost his spirits; 
BO that both men and officers in his regiment perceived 
his melancholy, and all the honest warriors tielt great 
compassion for him. But the trouble of their brave 
companion was a riddle to all, for he avoided the dis¬ 
closure of his unlucky secret. But fhe handsome Fritz 
had one confidant among bis comrades, an old borse- 
serjeant, who was reput^ an adept in all arts of bleed¬ 
ing ; he also possessed, according to report, the lost 
secret of a charmed life, could summon spirits, and had 
every charmed shot. This skBful warrior besought 
his i^nd, mth loving impertunity, to discloBe to tom 
the secret grief which oppressed hinu The tortured 
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martyr to love, who was tired and wearied of life, could 
not resist, at length, under the seal of secrecy, confessing 
all. “ Brother, is it nothing more than tbsti” said the 
ghost-layer, smiling, “thou shait soon beti^dfrom this 
torture j follow me to iny quarters.” Many secret pre¬ 
parations were made, many circles and characters were 
described on the wall, and, at the command of the 
master, appeared the midnight ghost, this time at the 
hour of noon, in a darkened chamber, lighted only by 
the monrnhil glimmering of a ma^c lamp. It was 
severely punished for its past disorderly conduct and 
was banished to a hollow willow tree in a solitary valley, 
with a warning to remain in this lonely Batmos from 
that hour. 

The ghost disappeared; but, at that very moment, 
there arose a storm and whirlwind which disturbed the 
whole town. However, there exists an old and pious 
custom, that when a violent storm of wind arises, twelve 
deputed citizens mount and ride immediately through 
the streets in a solemn procession, singing a penitential 
song to calm the wind.‘ As soon as these booted 
and well equipped exorcisers were sent out to still 
the hurricane, her howling voice was silenced, and tiie 
ghost was never seen again. 

The brave warrior easily perceived that this mummery 
bad been intended as a snare for bis poor soul, and was 
heartily glad that the troulilcsomc spirit had quitted 
him. He again took the held bravely with the dreaded 
Wallensteinera, and entered l-'omerania, where he mode 
three campaigns without news of the charming Emily, 
and conducted himself so well, that on his return to 
Bohemia he headed a regiment. He took liis way 
through Vogtland, and wheu he perceived the castle of 
Laueiiberg in the distance, his heart beat with uneasiness 
and anxiety respecting the fidelity of bis beloved. 

He announced himself as a very old friend of the 
family, without mentioniug his name, and gate and door 
were quickly opened to him, accordiug to the rights of 
ho.spiiality. 

Ah ! how horrified was Emily, when he whom she 
believed unfaithful, the handsome Fritz, entered the 
apartment. Joy and anger contended for tlie posisessiou 
of her gentle soul; she could not resolve to vouchsafe 
him a irieudly glance, and yet this compact with her 
eyes cost her great resolution. She had been coiinse'lling 
with herself for three years and more, whether she shoubi 
or should not tbrgct her nameless lover, whom she con¬ 
sidered faithless ; and in this manner she liad not for¬ 
gotten him for a single moment. His image continually 
uovered around her, besides which, the god of dreams 
appeared to patronize him greatly, for all the countless 
dreams whicn, since his absence, the maiden had harl 
about him, appeared to lie scut on puqiose to excuse or 
defend him. The stalely colonel, whose noble salaiy 
somewhat abated the carciul watchiiilness of tlie mamma, 
soon found an opportunity to put the apparent coldness 
of bis beloved fLuiily to the proof. He disclosed to her 
the frightful adventure of the elopement, and she frankly 
avowen her sad suspicion that he bad broken the vow of 
fidelity. Both lovers agreed to extend the lyiowledge of 
their secret a little farther, and to take mamma into the 
narrow bounds of their confidence. The good lady was 
quite as much astonished at the disclosure of the secret 
atitachtnent of the lovely Emily, as at the account of the 
“ species Jacti ” of the elopement. She thought it rea¬ 
sonable that love should repay so severe a trial, but still 
she found an obstacle, in the nameless man. But when 
the maiden asaured her that it waS quite as reasonable { 
to marry a man without a name, as to marry a name 
without a man, she could not contradict this argument. 
She, therefore, as there was no count in reserve, and as 
the secret contract appeared to be mature, granted her 
parental consent. The hjandsome Fritz embraced his 


(l) This Wirui procession fs observed in tfi« above-mentioned 
town to this day. . 




charming bride, and the nuptials were happily and 
peacefully concluded, without interruption from the 
ghostly nun. 



AN ADVENTUEE IN THE THEEE NINGS 

DUKING THE RIFLE MEETING AT BASLE. 

(Concluded.) 

Mr friend hod a passion for the coffee-house. He had 
acquired it in Italy and Prance. I therefore took leave 
of ray loquacious neighbour, and went out with my 
correspondent. He treated me in glorious style, ana 
talked about what little business wo had to settle. 

“ A -propos," said ho at length, “ your watches are 
quite safe with me. But what could have induced you 
to lose sight of them yourself; or rather, why did not 
you entrust them to the landlord’s keeping ! in which 
case he would have been responsible.” 

“ Why," i-cpliod I, “ there are a very odd sort of people 
in our hotel just now; and, if the landlord and his 
worthy visitors escape unscathed, it will bo nothing short 
of a miracle.” 

Hereupon I told him the whole affair about Claude 
Barrault. He shook his head, and thought 1 ought to 
inform against the fellow, i was Just about laying soma 
of my scruples before him, and clearing my tliroat to 
begin, when I noticed my former companion of the 
table d'hdte, Durand, the Secretary of I’olico, at my 
side, who had come quietly in and taken his place close 
to where we were silting. He had evidently listened to 
my tale, for his dark glaring eyes seemed to speak 
daggem to me, and wholly to deprive me of the iiowor 
of utterance. In the meanwhile, a boisterous mortal 
swaggers awkwardly in, bawling out his salutation of 
“ earn ainico, revedtre " and the like of it. It was the 
man of Bcllinzona. He made a dead set at my friend, 
and poured into his ears all sorts of little things that 
lie had forgotten to say to him in the morning, over 
their bargain about the eight hundred dubloons. My 
friend, too, was " hail fellow well mot” with him; for 
lie gave him his arm at once, and walked about with 
him, talking of this and tliat, till, holla ! and before I 
can stop them, they are off and away, witlioqt either 
“ good-bye,” or “ God bless you.” 

Somewhat chagrined at this,—and, true enough, in 
such a motley whirl of mortals, our heads go round till 
our best friends are for the moment disregarded byus— 
I rose from niy scat with the intention of leaving the 
coffee-house; when who should you suppose followed 
me? the Parisian; and .secretly whispered in my ear, 
“ What is all that about Barrault, my good sir 1” A» i 
had so far forgotten myself, 1 told him briefly what 1 
knew; to which he shrewdly replied, “ 1 should make 
a pretty something, no doubt, if I could lay hold of 
this atrocious delinquent; but, for the present, i advise 
you to give no information to the resident poUeo. They 
iiavc enough to do just now with the Italians, and those 
mischievous Radicals, and, in such a confused hubbub, 
they scarcely know which way to turn. However, I will 
bo on the look-out for the rogue; 1 know him well by 
sight, and I’ll answer for it he shall not escape me.” 

We were just entering our hotel, when Martin comes 
lip to me, and asks me what 1 mean to do about leaving. 
I order him to be ready for the next day, and give him 
j roy card, which he is to present to my correspondent in 
the morning, and fetch away niy case of watches, 
" Quite rigl4, sir,” said be, “ and do you want notliiug 
mpre of me to-dayl The horses have eaten their corn, 
the carriage Is in order, well washed, and under cover, 
and the wheels have been greased.” 

I was trying to recollect whether I had no further 
orders for my man, when Monsieur Durand beMns again. 

“ Ton have a carriage of your ownl’' said ne. 

I reply in the alffinnative. 
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“ Oh, let me see yonr horses ; I am a groat lover of 
horses," he continued. 

“ With pleasure," replied I, in a well-satisfied tone, 
for I am fond of showing my turn-out, as it happens to 
be a good one, and my horses no loss so. As we were 
passing the coach-house, I called M. Durand’s attention 
to the carriage. He praised it. “ It must have come 
from Vienna," sold he, in a moment. 

“ You have lift it; you know all about it,” said I: 
" the cawiage really was built in Vienna, and it has 
scarcely its equal for comfort. The nobleman who sold 
it to me, would gladly have kept it for himself; but his 
purse was too li^t. He came fresh from the gambling- 
tables at Baden we know what the world is.” 

“ Gambling, like stealing, is a vice,” returned Mon¬ 
sieur Durand. “ But your horses, good sir, where are 
they? I am astonishingly fond of horees, and, more¬ 
over, am a member of the Jockey Club in Paris.” 

Martin opened the stable, where, easily distinguishable 
from the other horses, stood my gallant greys, slender, 
yet in good condition,- with short, firm pasterns, head 
and tail both ci\rried high: in fact, real clever Arabs 
from the breeding-stud of the King of Wurtemberg. 
To this day, there is neither flaw nor fault in them, 
except that they neither speak, read, nor write. A pair 
of out-and-outers they are. 

Monsieur clapped his hands in sheer astonishment 
and ecstasy. He was an extraordimvry connoisseur in 
horses, and praised mine/till Martin, who is like a father 
to the animals, felt his eyes water again. And, in truth, 
it did me good to hear him. A man, whose heart is in 
the right place, cannot endure either his wife, cliildrcn, 
horses, or dogs to be slighted. It was not long before 
Monsieur resumed. “ I have long since,” said he, “ been 
wishing for such an equipage as this for myself. Our 
carriages are not substantial, and our horses are good 
for nothing, and I am not rich enough to send for a 
coach and horses from England. I am not going by 
the Strasbomg railway, but am returning to Prance by 
way of Lausanne and Neufchatel,and should be very well 
pleased to take with me a carriage and horses of my 
own. Are you not inclined to part with yours, my 
good, sir?" 

Good heavens ! what will not a tradesman part with 
if he can get rid of it with profit? At Stettin, at the 
winter fair, I remember selling my hat oil’ my head, 
because some one chanced to take a fancy to it. So I 
Biud to the Parisian, “ For such and such a figure of 
Napoleons the whole turn-out is at your service.” Mon¬ 
sieur Durand considered matters; and, in the mea^ihe, 
Martin looked at me, shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and squinted most expressively; I knew very 
well what he meant; the fool would have liked to live 
and die with the animals. 1 paid no hoed to his 
grimaces, and as the Parisian had just made me a much 
lower oft’er, I cried out in express defiance of Martin, 

" I will make an abatement of six Napoleons, and not a 
single sou further. If this will suit you, w^ell and good.” 
Monsieur Durand again fell to deliberating; and 1 had 
my fun in seeing Martin pulling his faces, till the latter 
stepped up to me,—“ What can you be thinking of, 
master," whispered he in my ear, " to bo bargaining 
away Tartar and Lucy? The Frenchman is unworthy 
of the beautiful creatures! ” Whereupon I gave worthy 
Martin a fillip.—“ W’hat does it matter to you, you 
booby ? ” said I. “ Are there not plenty of other horses 
in the world ? Or arc you inclined to enter into French 
service with Tartar and Lucy, and see if the gentleman 
will make you his coachman?—He may, for all I care.” 

The poor fellow’s face glowed like a firj-brand. He 
hung bis head. " That will be my fate, at last,” said 
ho, sorrowfully; “ I shall Ixs turned off, too! No; I’d 
rather cart dung my whole life long, or turn coachman 
with the oxen at the plough ! ” I was pleased with 
the fellow, and would gladly have given him my hand, 
but a master must never show anything like soR-heart- 
edness before his servants, but just act as if everything 


was a matter of tmurse, or his underlings will at onoe 
have him by the nose. Well, at last. Monsieur Durand 
made up bis mind. “ As far as I care,” said he, “ it 
shall be a bargain. From this very moment, I make 
both coach and horses mine, at the price stated. You, 
coachman and boots, are witnesses." 

We shook hands, and I only just settled, as quickly as 
I could, about a small something for Martin, that the 
poor siimer might not go away quite empty-handed. 
After receiving his couple of dollars, which Monsieur 
Durand produced at once, he stole into a dark comer, 
and 1 ’ll be bound he began to bellow where he stood, 
and had some little trouble to conceal his tribulation. 
However,' jthe silly rogues soon forget their sorrows. 
After Martin, as ho afterwards confessed to me, had once 
more embraced Tai tar and Lucy, he came running along 
after me, while I was on my way with the Parisian to 
receive my money, and slopping mo just at the foot of 
the stairs —“ As both chaise and horses are sold," said 
he, “ I should very much like, if you can spare me, to 
beg leave to go home and sec my mother,” (The fellow 
comes from Grenzach.) The sport hereabouts gives nie 
no pleasure now, and I could not bear to look on while 
the horses were being taken away.” 

I at once gave him leave to go; accompanying it 
with an order that ho should bo back again by three 
o’clock the next day, at the very latest, for fear of missing 
the train. I wanted to go as far as AlUhlhauser, and by 
Schalanipi, over the Rhine. He promised faithfully to 
bo t6 his time, and set off at once. 1 let him have his 
way; for his mother is an old woman, and may die any 
night she takes a fancy to it: so it was quite right of 
her son to do his liost to seo her once more. Good sons, 
mind you, generally make good servants. 

On our reaching the coffee-room, Jlonsieur Durand 
began looking over his pocket-book, for the purpose of 
giving me the money, and continued his search an inter¬ 
minably long time. At last he produced a slip of paper. 
“ Do you know tliat?” said he. It was a letter of 
credit upon the wealthy house of Forkart, given by 
Rougemont in Paris, to the amount, I think, of twenty 
thousand francs. “ Yes, to be sure I do,” replied I. 

“ Then I will give you a draught on Forkart,” con¬ 
tinued he, (as 1 have not ready cash enough with me,) 
unless you please to wait till to-morrow; for I have to 
go to them for money, whether or no.” 

I, of course, politely assured him that there was no 
such very great hurry, and that it would bo just the 
same to me if 1 received my money the next morning. 
Having settled matters thus, we set off on foot for the 
rifle-ground; and on our way thither. Monsieur Durand 
asked me, for the first time, for my name. As it was 
diflicult for him, being a Frenchman, to make it out, I 
gave him my card and address. Near the Tower of 
Flags we separated, and agreed to meet again that same 
evening, in the Cafd National. There, too, I had 
appointed to meet my correspondent: 

“ I was sauntering up and down through thick and 
thin. It rained pretty last; and a few paces in advance 
of me a foreign professor, trying to clear a ditch, hhp- 
pened to leap short, and broke his leg. An immense 
crowd gathered at the disastrous spot, and I got fairly 
into the midst of it. All at once I felt some one at my 
pockets. With no laggard hand I made a clutch behind 
me, caught hold of a strange hand, held on fast, and 
looked my prisoner well in the face. 1 almost thought 
Claude Barrault was at me; but it was some one else, 
a pale nlght-wom looking fellow, a something between 
a gentleman and a gentleman's servant. The impudent 
knave ; I charged him loudly with stealing, he fell to 
abusing me; I would not let him go; he kicked and 
cuffed me. The bystanders imagined we were quar¬ 
relling, and dragged us apart. Nothing could be more 
to the rascal’s mind; he slipped away through the crowd 
like an eel. I felt in my pockets, and missed my hand¬ 
kerchief ; a pair of gdoves too, and my cigarcase were 
gone, as also the litttwsilver cigar-holder. 
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I returned to the town vexed nnd chagrined. It 
waa just growing dusk. All at once Barrault was at my 
side ; he saluted me and wished me good evening. I 
kept my pockets close, and gave him a very short answer. 
I saw nothing but murder and robbery in every comer; 
thought a ^od deal about the police, and whether or no 
1 should giretho scoundrel beside me into custody. 

“ You breathe very hard," said I to Mussyor. 

“ Yes,” returned he, " I have been footing it rather 
fast. I was.just falling headlong into the clutches of 
some one who ought not to know that I am here"’ 

“Monsieur Durand, no doubt,” said I indiscreetly. 

He darted at mo a side glance like lightning. “ Do 
you know Monsieur Durand'! How do you—1” 

We were standing close to the Cafe, and knowing 
that Durand was soon to bo there, I artfully said to 
Barrault, “Come in here with mo and I will tell you all 
about it." But he must have smelt a rat, for he snap¬ 
pishly replied, "1 have my reasons for not entering this 
house. Another time perliaps;" and so saying ho wont 
off. 

“ Wait awhile, wait awhile,” grumbled I; “a time of 
reckoning will come yet,” and so saying I went in. 
Every one knows how people keep appointments. Prom 
my earliest boyhood I have always been fool enough to 
be punctually at thfc place of rendezvous, and yet ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred I have been the silly dupe 
of my friends, and have had to wait for them in vain. 
This was just the case then in Basle. Where was the 
smallest trace to bo found of my friend and corre- 
spoudeht, or the faintest shadow of M. Police-Secretary 
Durand ? Among all the wot wrappera and ferocious- 
looking beards, with which the Cafe National was 
swarming, 1 could neither discover the fair smooth face 
of the man of Basle, nor the trimsurtout of my Parisian. 
At first I was patient; but quarter of an hour after 
quarter of an hour dribbled away, and my patience was 
burning away a-s fast as the wick of the lamp over the 
billiard-table. At last it went fairly out, and 1 jogged 
homewards. In the Three Kings all was as closely 
packed and noisy os it is in a bee-hive; not one rational 
word to be heard. I was glad enough to save the tym¬ 
pana of my ears, and take refuge in my room. There I 
held a grand review of my pocket-book, purse, and 
watch. But my cigars 1 What scapc-grace was now 
enjoying them through the little silver bolder 1 What 
knave was chafing his nose with my real Bast Indian 
bandanna ? Wliat rapscallion fingers were lurking in 
my goodly gloves !• Breathing vengeance I made fast 
my door and laid my weary limbs to rest; vain hope, 
alas ! 1 dreamt all night long of house-breakers and 
cut-throats. 

Fortunately day-light soon appeared. In .July it 
usually shows itself betimes. “ Away from this bustling 
Basle to-day,” thought I, “ where a man can neither 
make sure of his legs, his life, ;ior his handkerchief! 
But, stay a bit,—had I not to pocket the money^first, to 
take leave of my friend, and to wait for Martin ? 
Accordingly, I determined once more to be patient, and 
went down to breakfast. As chance would have it, I 
met the landlord and several of his guests; they were 
talking promiscuously in an under-tone, and altogether 
there seemed a great hurry-skurry in the house. 

“ I hope you have slept well,” said the landlord to me. 

"Pretty well.” 

“ Do you intend favouring us any longer in Basle ?” 

"I shall stay till the evening.” I was just going to 
ask for Monsieur Durand’s room, when the landlord 
interrupted me. 

“ This is a sad piece of business,” said ho, in an under¬ 
tone. 

" What piece of business T' 

" Zounds! there is a strange rumour afioat in the 
house." 

“Indeed!” , 

“ Adesperate fellowhastakemqa his quartersamong us. 

“ Aha 1" 


“ Do you know about it V ’' 

“ I fancy I do; what is it they say about him Y‘. 

“Just picture to yourself; the rogue goes out every 
moment with a fresh cost, and what is more, with a 
fresh face too.” 

“ Good!” 

“ At one time he is as smooth as any girl, at another, 
as bristly as a boar.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know.” 

“At one time all white and red; at another, brown* 
faced and pock-marked." 

" Yes, yes, I understand yon.” 

“ He goes out empty-handed, and comes homo loaded, 
and with well-stuffod pockets;” 

“ To bo sure, he steals all ho cai» got at.” 

“Just so, my good sir; and this dark-brown, pea- 
green adventurer is your neighbour.” 

“E.vnctly so, my neighbour.” 

" For the security of my house I am going to have 
his room regularly scarclicd by the police.” 

“ Quite right of you, I am ready to give evidence.” 

“Excellent! Your neighbour is a cunning file, I 
fear.” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“ Don’t you know who ho pretends to be 1" 

“ A manufacturer from Markirch.” 

“ From Markirch 

“ Why yes, you know that veiy well.” 

“ All I the miscreant! And tie try to pass for a shop¬ 
keeper too, in St. Marle-aux-Mincs !■" 

“To be sure ho cloos, you told me_Hist, hero he 

comes!” 

The landlord pointed to the stairs; we wore standing 
at the coffee-room door. Claude Barrault came slowly up, 

“ That is he,” sai<l I. 

At the same moment Monsieur Durand appeared, 
making his way down stairs; a sercaining and l)rawling 
was heard in tlic kitchen, and the landlord hurried away 
to set things at rest. Monsieur Durand saluted mo 
politely, as he passed. ” I am just going to Forkart's,” 
said he, “ in another honr you will find me here.” 

“ Quite right,” said 1, *• 1 will wait upon you.” 

Durand went down stairs, .and Barrault up. I followed 
him with my eyes, and could really see that hispockots - 
they wore those of the pca-eolonred coat—were crammed 
with all sorts of plunder. The fellow was evidently 
jii.st fresh from a foray, and looking uncommonly well, 
satisfied and saucy, i moved away in search of tha. 
landlord, when a waiter followed close on my Hods, and 
striking me roughly on the shoulder; “Man,” said he, 
“the police want you." 

" Wliat do the police want with me t” 

“ You’ll liear that soon enough.” 

1 turned round, and sure enough the patrole were 
standing close to me, together with an individual in fine 
trim coat, and tho individual in the fine trim coat said 
to me with tho greatest possible coolness gnd com¬ 
posure, “ Mr. Matzendorf, I believe, of so and so 1" 

“At your service.” 

“ Your friend Mr.-has ifiade a deposition at the 

Town-hall to the effect that you are in quest of one 
Claude Barrault'!” 

“ Only in quest of him ! I have got him, and fast 
enough too.” 

“ Well, then let it rest with iw rather to fix him; bo 
lives in-i” 

“ He is just this minute come home. Let us after him 
at once.” 

The impudent waiter, who liad undoubtedly supposed 
I was going to be clapped up in strait quarters by tho 
police, (for that was what made the scoundrel so brutally 
familiar) led us, at my request, to my former room. 

“ Kat-tat-tat I” " Come in.” And there was the male* 
factor, sitting before tlie glkss withouthis beard, though 
be still bad his wig on; so that wc caught him in com¬ 
plete iiifflige. To have soon him lower his crest when 
he perceived the police. 
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“ Whom are you bringing to mo nowT aaid be, with 
a terrified air. 

“ Surrender!” cried I, making a spring at the gun 
to prevent any chance of a mishap. 

"You are our prisoner !" said the whole body of the 
police. 

And now they made a pretty jar^n of it. Not a soul 
could understand a word that was said. Claude Barrault 
played the refractory to perfection, quite in true French 
style; but all to no purpose. His chest of drawers was 
searched, and, true enough, there was nothing there; very 
few articles in his knap^k ; in the dark coat that w'as 
banging on a peg, nothing but a pocket-handkerchief and 
a slip of paper: but in the pea-green one, there were a 
couple of bran-new Huis, filled with gold-chains, pin.s, 
ear-rings, brooches, &c.; all of them set with precious 
stones. His pocket-book contained a mass of bills of 
exchange and bank notes ; and in his purse were all sorts 
of gold pieces. The commissary made an inventory of 
the whole, sealed and locked it up, took with him what 
he pleased, and sent the delinquent on before to the 
Town-Hall, under an escort of patrole. Then he bade 
me follow him to the magistrate, where I made my 
deposition, stating all 1 knew about Claude Barrault. 
The luckless wight himself was sitting in the back¬ 
ground, repenting of the thousand insults he had ca.st 
in my teeth on my introducing tlie police into his room. 

The case was a long one. At length I w'as dismissed 
for the present, with an ii^unctiou, however, not to (juit 
Basle. As I passed through tlio ante-room I saw my 
landlord, my correspondent, and a host of people, wait¬ 
ing to make their depositions against the uiicf, who, as 
they said, had robbed them. Just at the door it occurred 
to me that I had forgotten to tell the magistrate about 
Monsieur Durand, who, by the bye, knew Barrault by 
sight; and I was on the point of returning, when, 
thought 1 to myself, “ Thank your stars that they have 
done with you, and make the best of your way home. 
Time enough to-morrow, since they will not let you 
leave. At the same time 1 resolved that my worthy 
friend and correspondent should have a smart dressing 
for so officiously playing the chatter-box, and getting 
me into this unpleasant dilemma. For I grudged the 
loss of time still more than the money that I had to get 
rid of in Basle for bed and board. 

And now talking of ‘ board ’ reminds me that on my 
way home I felt the cravings of a most ravenous appetite, 
which occasioned an extraordinary acceleration of my 
pace. Thrice happy he who feels hungry just at the 
right moment, and who Is not too merciful to his legs! 
Witliout such an appetite, and such alacrity, what 
would not have befallen me'! 

Picture to yourselves,—it was the time of the late 
tol)le-d’-hdte in the q'hree Kings. All the company 
were at table; the landlord not at home; the landlady, 
the head-waiter, and his subalterns in the greatest 
bustle. The porter, already busy with the work of 
digestion, was leaning with contented vacuity of thought 
against the door-post; but no, lam wrong—one thought 
was rife in him, he was speculating on the fee that the 
gentleman would give him, who was just preparing to 
get into his carriage and drive off. 1 approached the 
vehicle from behind. 1 was within a hundred paces of 
it, when, thought 1 to myself, " To look at it in the retir, 
that carriage is very much like your own, Mateondorf.” 
All at once 1 heard a clear and well-known neigh in front 
of it. “ Good heavens, that is Tartar !” thought I, and 
I darted like lightning towards the vehicle, just as a 
gentleman was popping out his head, and going to give 
the porter and. hostler their fees. In a moment I seized 
his hand, " Ha! ha 1 not so fast, Monsieur Durand," 
cried I. To be sure there was a fellow on the box who 
made fine play with his whip on my poor horses, but 
Lucy and Tartar knew my voice, pricked up their 
ears, and cared nothing foi* the Frenchman's olfons, m 
avaiit! or whatever it was. 

“ What! am 1 to be cheated 1” cried I ; “ and do you 


think to drive off with my coach ahd horses, without 
paying for them 1” and 1 rushed, like one possessed, at 
the door of the carria^, without giving the smallest 
heed to the bawling and wiaingling of the worthy Mon¬ 
sieur Durand. " Don’t let the coachman go I" shouted 
1 to the hostler; for that young limb of the devil was 
leaping like a grasshopper from the box. The hostler, 
like an honest fellow, laid hands on the rogue. But t 
should sc^ircely have managed matters with Durand : 
he slipped through my fingera like an eel, for the pur¬ 
pose of jumping out of the other door; and heaven 
knows where he would have been off to, for the porter 
never stirred an inch the whole time. But, as good 
fortune would have it, Martin came in just at that 
moment from Grenzaoh, and seeing me in hot pursuit 
of Monsieur Durand, he at once took the hint; and, in 
short. Monsieur Durand was in his clutches before he 
had time to say Amen. 

The run of the whole provoking affair was the fol¬ 
lowing : 

The mi-dimnt Durand had watched an opportunity, 
when the people of the hotel bad their hands full of 
business, and, with the aid of his scoundrel of an accom- 
Ucc, liad managed to get possession of both coach and 
orees. The hostler, who had boon a witness of our 
bargain, thought the thing was settled, and soon struck 
his colours before a piece of effrontery which appeared 
to him to bo a justly-acquired right. So Monsieur Du¬ 
rand Lad intended to take his leave of me, ii la Fmngaiise; 
but he had reckoned without his host; at least, without 
taking my hunger and locomotive power into account. 

While I was heaping my invectives on the French¬ 
man in the street,—(a dense crowd, by the bye, soon 
gathered round us,)—and hallooing for the patrole, my 
eye happened to fall on M. Durand’s respcctal>le coach¬ 
man ; and now I shouted louder still, for who should the 
rogue be, bvit the very same follow who bad smoked my 
cigars, used my pocket-handkerchief, and done dis¬ 
honour tomy^yoves? 'Phe latter articles were found 
upon him; and in the chaise was a piece of goods that 
almost throw me into a swoon to look at it. If it was 
hard enough in the villain to wish to make off with my 
coach and horses, it was certainly still harder in him to 
covet my case of watches in the bargain. With the card 
1 had given him, the thorough-paced rascal had sent 
his helpmate to my friend, and one of the under clerks, 
a privileged time-killer, in the full scope of his stu¬ 
pidity, had delivered up the case ! 

At length the city-watch came up, and the most mis¬ 
cellaneous mass of articles were unhoused, in boxes full, 
from my innocent carriage. All of them were stolen 
goods; and the magistrate, who got Monsieur Durand 
into his clutches, hugged him so unkindly, that on the 
veiy next day he confessed himself to bo Claude Bar¬ 
rault, and a most notorious thief. A pretty scrape I 
might soon have been in ! 

As to the man of Markirch, he really did come from 
Markirch ; though he was somewhat more jealous than 
discreet. All that he had told me was true, even to hisvory 
name ; and he scarcely could have chosen a more unlucky 
one. To be sure, he never knew, for a moment, that 
such a rascal laid claim to it. Having found his beloved 
true to him, instead of faithless; having learned 
that the young damsel was as madly smitten with him 
as he was with her, he had feirly bought up a couple of 
jewellers, in order to enhance his attentions to his mis¬ 
tress by a few costly keepsakes; and these handsome 
presents were the very means of f^tening suspicion 
upon him : just as it often happens in the world,'where 
we are ready to believe all that is bad, and to doubt of 
what is good. What served to aggravate the misunder¬ 
standing was, that his rival’s name was Durand ! 

The Imro of Markuch—and really 1 cannot altogether 
blame him—talked very loudly, fora time, of taking me 
by the ears, or sending a ballet through my body. But, 
whetiier it was that some ot, bis leas mettlesome friends 
quieted him, thai bis intended spoke a goo4 word for 
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me, or that his ova good aense got the upper hand of 
him, and conrinced him that he was the very person 
who had laid the gi^nndwork of this grievous mis¬ 
nomer,—however it may have been, the matter was 
made up, and ere long we had a hearty laugh at our ad¬ 
venture in the Three Kings, over a bottle of cai)ital 
BourUeaux. My correspondent got a doublo rasping 
from me, and received it with the utmost meekness. 
Monsieur Durand, in common with many other light- 
fingered gentry and errant ladies, had to make their 
most of Swiss fare for a time, till they were restored to 
their native soil, whore they now live privately, on 
government pensions, in Brest and Toulon. But honest 
Lucy, and Tartar with his sagacious neigh, are to this 
very day in my stable, unmolested by the smallest 
hankering after Franco. Martin, having succeeded in 
retaining his beloved animals, has again recovered his 
sell-possession and confidence; and when he drives me 
into the country, he is sure never to forget to say to me, 
with a cHuning smile, “ But how would it have been, 
master, if I liad just got five minutes later to Basle? 
It was quite a misgiving at the time, that would not let 
me feel at ease while I was with my mother; and 
nothing short of death shall part them two horses and 
me, if it is all the same to you, master,” 


' occasions, upon the bonfires of the neighbouring towns, 
of which they forcibly took away some of the ashes. 
This they called “ carrying off the flower of the wake.” 

June 29.—.^ea«t Of l^t. 

In the Greek and Latin Churches St. Paul is eom- 
memorated with St. Peter on this festival. Several of our 
parish churches, founded before the Keformation, wore 
consecrated under, the invocation of these Apostles con¬ 
jointly, and their several wakes and fairs are annually 
celebrated accordingly. The feast of SS. Peter and Paul 
is of the highest antiquity and solemnity. For some 
unexplained reason the English Church dedicates this 
day to St. Peter alone: and commemorates St. Paul by his 
conversion, on the 26th Januaiy. The Eton boys for¬ 
merly liad a great bonfire annually, on tho oast side of 
the church, on the feast of St. Peter as well as on that of 
St. John Baptist. In an old account of tho lordship 
of Gisborough, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, it is stated that 
the fishermen, “upon St. Peter’s day, invito their friends 
and kinsfolk to a festival kept after their fashion, with 
a free heart and no show of niggardnc*: that day tho|r 
boats are dressed curiously for the show; their masts arc .. 
painted, and certain rites observed amongst them, with 
sprinkling their prows with good liqnor." Tire illumina¬ 
tions at ^me, on this day, are extremely magnificent. 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

June 24.—if east of Ibt. iJoJu Baptist; 

OR, MII)StJAt.«ER DAT. 

St. Auuustine says, that the faithful liad received by 
tradition from the ancients the observance of the na¬ 
tivity of St.John the Baptist, and the Council of Agdc, 
in 500, reckons it the first festival after those of the 
chief mysteries of our redemption. It is celebrated liy 
the Church of England. On this day the people formerly 
kept their doors and windows cmliowered in the branches 
set up the eve before, upon the belief that these had a 
virtue in averting thunder, tempest, and “ all kinds of 
noxious physical agencies.” In Oxford there was lately 
a remarkable usage, mentioned by the Rev. W. Jones, 
of Nayland, in his life of Bishop Horne. He remarks, 

“ a letter of July 25th, 1755, informed mo that Mr. 
Horne, according to an established custom at Magdalen 
College in Oxford, had begun to preach before the Uni¬ 
versity on the day of St. John the Baptist. For the 
preaching of which annual sermon, a ponnanent pulpit 
of stone is inserted in a corner of the first quadrangle ; 
and so long as the stone pulpit was in use (of whieh 
I have been a witness), the quadrangle was furnished 
round the sides with a large fence of green boughs, that 
the preaching might more nearly resemble that of John 
the Baptist in the wilderness; and a pleasant sight it 
was: but for many years tlie custom has ))cen discon¬ 
tinued, and the assembly liave thought it safer to take 
shoiler under the roof of the chapel.” 

June 28.— 

This, in the current year, is also the first Sunday 
after Midsummer Day, upon which, accoriing to ancient 
custom, the fraternity of Fellowship Porters of the city 
of London annually repair to the church of St. Mary-at- 
liill in the morning, where, during the reading of the 
Psalms, they reverently approach the altar, two and two, 
on the rails of which are placed two basins, and into I 
these they put their several ofl’erings. They are generally , 
followed by the congregation, and the money offered is ■ 
distributed among the a^d, poor,and “decayed" mem -1 
hers of that fraternity. The rites of St. John Baptist’s ; 
Eve were also observed on this; and Dr, Moresin relates 
that in Scotland tho people used to run about on the 
mountains, and higher grounds, with lighted torohes 
Something similar to this was practised on this vi^l 
about a century ago, in Northumberland. The_ inhabit¬ 
ants carried firebrands abott^the fields of their respee- 
tivc villi^;oB. They made encroachments, on these 


iPoftrp. 

[Ill Orisiiial Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
jirinted in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is ‘ 
printed in lialics at the end.) 

TO A LITTLE GIIIL, AGED THREE YEARS 
AND A-UALF. 

BV S. M. 

Dkei* ill tliy roiiiid blue eyes 
Ash'cp tliv spirit lies, 

Or half Hwakefiiad wanton in its play, 

As arc the tliouglits of tlidSe 
Who dally with repose, 

Dreaming, at iiomi, the summer hours sway. 

To dice each sight or sound 
Of Life’s most eonimon round, 

Twilight or morn, green field or waving tree, 

Bird, iUiwer, or tremldiiig .star, 

Food for sweet wonder are, 

, (.'lioice spectaeles, [ireiiared to ple.asure thee. 

Along Earth’s dreary .scene, 

Thou, fearless and serene,. 

As in a softer air dost hreatlic and move; 

Each of thy smiles.or tears 
A potent CHUse appears 
]'’or fre.sh caresses, and for fonder love. 

No despot’s court could he 
Servile us (hino to ihoe, 

Thv casual gestures watching and recarding; 

No sage or bard divine 
Finds iiudiemm sneh os tliine, 

Thy liulf-form’d words as priceless tfeanra hoarding, 

We look on thee, and smile; 

Tlie saddest hearts awhile 
Forget their woes in thy resistless mirth. 

As, mid thick clouds we view 
One spot of stainless blue, 

Srj shows thy life among the griefii of earth! 

We look on thee and Weep, 

When from its happy sleep 
Thy soul to its appointed task shall rise : 

Must ruthless >Mtrow chase 
The brightneas from that free. 

Must tears become fimuliar to those eyes P 

We look on thee, and fcar; 

How can we greet thee here. 

Thou sinless stranger in a world of shame P 
Sliall earthly breath or blight 
Sullv tho stainless white 
WherMu was vmttcn once thy Saviour’s name? 
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Childliood’s unconscious heari, 

An awful thing thou art! 

An ark of pence with ceaseless stoms around •, 
Man—ere thou dure intrude 
On tlint piirff solitude, 

Put off thy shoes—the place is holy ground! 

ll'cll may we gaae on thee 
Fresh inHhy purity, 

By no doubt troubled, by no sin defiled, 

And pray—(God spake the word) 

" Teach us to love tnee, Lord, 

Even in the spirit of a little child! ” 


SONNET: TO THE REDBREAST. 

When that the fields put on their gay attire, 

Thou silent sitt’st near brake or riyer's brim. 

Whilst the gay thrush sings loud from covert dim; 

But when pale Winter lights the social fire, 

And meads with slime are spent and ways with mire, 
Thou cham’at us with thy soft and solemn hymn, 
Froiirit)attlement or b^rii, or hay-stack trim; 

And now not seldom tun'st, as if for hire. 

Thy thrilling pipe to me, waiting to catch 
The pittance due to IhyVeli-warbled song: 

Sweet bird, sing on! for oft near lonely hatch, 

I.lhe thee, myself have pleased the rustic throng, 
And I'ft (or entrance ’neath the peaceful thatch, 
Paid the cheap tribute of a simple song. 


THE PAINTER’S TRAVELLINO.S0NO. 

(From the German.) 

Bl' J. H. 

I. > 

WftAT on earth can happier l)c 
Than is the painter’s life P 
Wiien spring-time decks dhe blooming lc.a, 
■He ((uits the city’s strife; 

No matter though bis purse bedight, 

His hand ft quick*!—his eye is bright. 

a li¬ 

ne hears the lark’s first notes of glee, 
And'sccs the dawn of’day; 

What purer joy titan this can bo 
'To wander fnr away. 

Where all creation’s charms combine 
To form a portraiture divine! 

in. ■ 

Tn union with the joyous lark, 

He sings a higher song, 

And well the shifting scenes can mark, 
''lyhile journeying along: 

The rustic on his sketches gptze, 

And their ran: skill and beauty praise, 

iv.» 

When noon is past His time tq dine 
Politely huwmg low, 

He asks mine hostess of " The Vine” 

To he allowed to shew 
His skill, by sketching her sweet face;— ■ 
’Tis granted witli a blushing grace. 

V. 

This pays for dinner and for wine; 

And should the daughter pdk— 

The painter’s eye ran well divine 
What brings the tripping lass:— 

Her laughing portrajL too, he takes. 

And the go<)d “ Vine’’ his quarters makes. 

VI. • 

So through the world the painter hies, 
Intent its scenes to seize; 

And if his painting you despise, 

His song mnv haply please; 

As specimen take this brief strain, 

Jttd thould he fai(, he’ll try again. 


i^fecellaneouE. 


" I Iiave Iicre made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
liavc bruuglit nothing of my own. but tim string that ties 
them.’'— Moatalgne. 


Hi: that denies to give alms for fear of being poor, or 
to entertain a disciple for fear of being suspected of the 
party, or to otvTi a duty for fear of being put to venture 
for a crown; he that takes part of the intemperance, 
because he dares not displease the company, or in any 
sense fears the fears of the world, and not the fear of 
God,—this man enters into hi.s portion of fear betimes, 
but it will not be finished to eternal ages. To fear the 
eemsures of men, when God is your judge ; to fear their 
evil, when God is your defence ; to fear death, when he 
is the entrance to life and felicity, is unrea-sonable and 
pernicious; but if you will turn your passion into duty, 
and joy,and security, fear to offeiid God; to enter volun¬ 
tarily into temptation; fear the alluring face of lust, 
and the smooth entertainments of intemperance; fear 
the anger of God, when you have deserved it; and, 
when you have rccovereufrora the snare, then infinitely 
fear to return into that condition, in which, whosoever 
dwells, is the heir of fear and eternal sorrow.—/c/'ewy 
Taylor, 

Ii is a common remark, that the advantages enjoyed 
by a numerous family are pretty nearly conipcnsatcd by 
the greater number of misfortunes to which, of course, 
they are liable. Hut tt lias seldom been olp.-^crved ho'v 
much more patiently .such misfortunes arc borne; the 
superior advantages of community in affliction are 
fully equal to those experienced in the participation 
of enjoyment. More topics of consolation are presented, 
in proportion to the number; there is a generous rivalry 
in adiutuistciing Ut the general consolation, which 
receivga its reward in a more prompt and complete 
mastery over individual feeling; and, frequently, one 
rises above the rest, with all the authority of a prophet, 
toVhose guidance all submit, and, in the submission, 
find einploj-ment for that redundant atreclion, the im¬ 
mediate object of which is now no more .—Hectory of 
Valeehe.ad. 

,Jt has oftem stnick me as very strange, that, amid all 
the instruction given to our youth, the grandest, anil 
yet commonest occasion in life, the hour of sorrow, is 
left totally unprovided for. T should rather say, perliajis, 
that wrong notions are indirectly instilled upon the 
sulijcct: at least, I know that it requires a pareiil's 
constant care to counteract that admiration which the 
boy, in his classical reading, imbibes of the heathen 
examples of fortitude. Such fortitude is assuredly 
vitally opposed to the true Christian spirit. It is the 
sulky patience which endures what it cannot avoid, the 
rebellious pride of the reptile which defies and hisses in 
the very act of being crushed.— 

*e* The Title and Index to the flnt Volume maybe had, iiricc 
1^.; olio, the Covers.'price Is. 3d. 
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THE MAIDEN A ENT. 

DIINCOMIJK P.\KK. 

[CoMisKii Hakwood was the hushancl nf .lane, the next 
sinter of Margaret Forde. Mrs. Harwood brought ,licr 
lord a son and a daughter within the first three years 
of their marriage. Ten years afterwards she died in 
giving birth to a second little girl. The disconsolate 
widower went to reside in France, both to divert his 
own grief by change of scene, and to afford his daugh¬ 
ters the advantages of education, which that region of 
indefinite extension, t/m CotUitient, is In England some¬ 
what vaguely supposed to afford. He did not return 
till his two ddest children had atttdned the ages, respec¬ 
tively, of twenty-six and twenty-eight, while Janet, the 
youngest had just passed her sixteenth birthday.] 

CHAP. I. 

i>ec. 14th.—It was an interesting viut on which I 
entered to-day, and I felt uhtuually nervous as my hum- 
me one-hone fiy drove through the great gates of 
Duneombe Park, and finally deposited me, my cm^wt- 
h^, my trunk, my bandbox, my two basket^ and my 
Mv^en {wrcels, braeath the statdy ptnrtico of tlfe mansion 
it^. I was adiamed to burthen the dignified footman 
tny odds and ends, especid^ as 1 saw him raise 
• look, first to the coach-box «id then to the 


I door, ovidenliy expecting to see my lady’s maid in Iho . 
I act of descending; and, when he became (X)n\inced tliat 
I I travelled without any such appendage, I detected a 
I spice of contempt in the clahorate civility with whiot^; 
' he took package after package from my hands to deposHi 
them on the hall table. I wasafraid lest theyotgrander 
butler, who stood behind, should see my pnmolla shoes; 
which I carried in a separate parcel that I might not 
have to fish them up from tbo bottom of the bag When 
making my toilette for dinner; so 1 thrust them into 
my spacious pocket in a great hurry, somewhat to the 
disadvantage of the symmetry of my figure, and affect¬ 
ing a lofty indifi'crence as to tho fate of that pitclous 
heap of parcels, evdry one of which I longed to carry up 
stairs and unfasten with my own hands, 1 followed my 
conductor across the marble floor. On the threshold of 
the drawing-room I was met by my brother-in-law, who 
took me by both hands, and w<^comed me in the kindest 
possible manner. “ My dear Miss Forde,” said ho, 
“ I can assure you that this is one of the most gratifying 
moments I have expenmiced since I left the Continent.” 
Then, giving me hfs arm, he led me forward and intro¬ 
duced me to his daughters, the elder of whom submitted 
to my embrace, while the younger cordiMly rettmted it. 
Dumg the five or ton minutes which elapsed bMbre T 
was cOTulucted to my bedroom t« dress; 1 nad time to 
make a rapid survey of the trlo,aiid oQibpare them with 
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the Awes of thirteen years ago, which still remained 
vividly impressed on my memory. 

My brother-in-law it ItUl a nne-loolciBgi' mim. He 
has grown somewhat portly, and a tendency to gout in 
the left foot has caused him to change his former activity 
of movement for a deliberateness which is not, however, 
vrlthout di^ty. He has the same sweet smile, and 
his voice is even more gentle, his manners more 
bland than they used to be. Well, people may say 
what they please, but 1 never can believe he has so bad 
a temper as he is reported to have. Surely, if he wore 
really so passionate, I must have seen some specimens of 
it before now. Tt is true that many circumstances pre¬ 
vented my having much intercourse with liim during 
my poor sister’s lifetime, and that, more than once, when 
I have seen them together, I have fancied that she 
seemed afraid of him; yet his deportment to her was 
ever that of a devoted husband, and it really seems 
impossible that an expression of countenance so bene¬ 
volent, and a manner of speaking so unusually mild, 
should belong to a man of violent temper. lie is said 
moreover, to oe proud, and (hat I believe, although his 
bearing shows no symptom of it, except, perliajis, a 
certain elaborateness in hk courtesies, which, as Owcti 
used to say, "when you sec in a gentleman, you may be 
sure that he looks down upon you." Perhaps Owen would 
' draw a similar conclusion from his studious gentleness; 
but Owen is a caustic observer, and, though such persons 
always pique themselves on their perception of character, 
I do not find that they are generally so right in the end 
as those who take a more charitable view of their fellow- 
creatures. As for myself, 1 do not know that I can bo 
called a good judge of character, but somehow or other 
I do manage to be generally on comfortable tenns 
with all the manifold varieties that I encounter; and it 
has more than once been remarked, that I have a true 
' feminine gift of winning influence over even the obsti¬ 
nate. I hope I am not vain of this, and, if it be true 
that I do possess such a power, I hope<that 1 may always 
use it for good. At any rate I am not going to quarrel 
with ^y good brother-in-law, or to hunt for defects in 
his character just at the time when he is giving me .so 
aflfectionate a reception. 

My niece Anna is not so handsome as she promised to 
be at fifteen; but she has a fine figure and a very sensible 
countenance. Her manners are a curious contrast to 
her father's; they are positively abrupt, and, as she never 
smiles when she speaks, the first impression is certainly 
not pleasing. I should say she was a little ungracious: 
but I daresay it is fancy. 1 am so acenstomed to breiitlic 
a warm atmosphere of love, that I feel chilled and 
f oppressed “without it; but how unreasonable is it to 
oxpect that a niece whom 1 have seen very little of for the 
first fifteen years of her life, and not at ail since, should 
love me by instinct. I must try to win her affections, 
and it shall be hard if she baffles me in the attempt. 

Janet is a sweet creature; very shy and downcast, but 
with the brightest little face I ever beheld when she 
smiles at you. She is very pretty, and very like her 
mother; tall, slender, end blue-eyed, with her fair young 
face in a perpetual blu.sh. She glanced so kindly at me 
through her long eye-lashes, that 1 could not help taking 
her hand in mine as we sat side by side, and indeed, 
I should have ventured on another'ombrace, if Anna’s 
eyes had not rested upon us at the moment, with a half- 
surprised expression which deterred me. And where, 
thought I, is my old frioud and favourite Charles 1 But 1 
concluded he was engaged in some oneof thosemysterious 
occupations which always separate young men from their 
families during the morning hours, even if they are 
neither students nor sportsmen, and that I should sec 
him at the dinnm'-table. 

“ I hope yon have nht suiFered from cold daring 
your journey at this unpropHious season. Miss Forde," 
observed Colonel Harwood; " Anna, is there a good fire 
in your aunt's roomi We must bo careful of our 
visitor’s comforts, you know." 


" I have no doubt there is, papa,” returned Anna, 
White seldom neglects her duties." 

" I went in just before t oame down itnirs, papa,” 
said Janet, “ and saw that eyhiything iras comfortable 
for aunt Margaret.” 

“This is my little housekeejMr," said the colonel, 
putting his hand on Janet’s shoulder with a smile. " You 
will find differences of character in your two nieces. 
Anna is fond of her books, and Janet studies thedetmls 
of every-day lifle. 1 am no foe to varieties of chmeter— 
develope rather than change, guide rather than check, 
tliat has been my system of education. Faults must of 
course be cured —and they both have their faults: but 
they have also their peculiarities, and I am by no means 
prepared to say that those peculiarities are faults.” 

During this speech Anna looked cross and Janet awk- I 
ward, while I felt it impossible to make any answer 
whatever, except a little absurd laugh, of which I was 
iisbamed because it was so unmeaning. “All very 
wise and right, my dear brother-in-law,” thought I, “ but 
are you not a little, just the very least bit in the world, 
pompous? And is It not very unpleasant for your 
daughters to be described before their faces in that 
manner?” Somehow or other the conversation flagged 
after that speech of the colonel’s. 

"Will you not like to dress, Miss Fordo — aunt Marga¬ 
ret?” asked Anna after a pause. I acquiesced, and wo 
were quitting the room, when I was checked by hearing 
my l>rolhor-in-law say in his politest tone, " Have you 
not dropped something. Miss Forde ? Here, Janet, take 
this to your aunt.” He stooped, witli some difficulty 
owing to his gouty foot, and lifted my unhappy shoes 
off the caipet. I was the more annoyed as the parcel 
bad opened, and discovered two or three little last 
thoughts which 1 had poj>pcd in with the shoes just 
before starting. He collected with the utmost care a 
pair of black silk mittens, a paper of pins, some boot¬ 
laces, and, alas ! that it must bo confessed, a small box 
of com-plaister, all of which he presented to me with 
an air of complete unconsciousness. 

I could scarcely conceal my vexation. Janet could 
not restrain a burst of girlish laughter; her father 
turned to her in displeased surprise. The poor child 
became crimson; but I put my arm round her waist, 
and drew her out of the room with me, joining the 
laugh as I did so, for the whole matter was so ludicrous 
tliat my annoyance soon gave way to ainu.semcnt. “ Oh 
aunt!” she began apologetically, when we reached the 
staircase. “ Don’t say a word about it, my love,” inter- j 
rupted I; “ old maids, you know, are privileged to have 
oddities, and henceforth I grant you the privilege of 
laughing at ail mine as fast as you find them out. But 
tell me, where is Charles ? I shall see him, shall 1 not ?” 

Janet’s face became gravity itself, and Anna answered 
“ No, he is not at home.” 

“Not at home 1” repeated I, in dismay, "but he will 
return before 1 go, I hope." 

" 1 do not think there is any chance of his being able 
to do so,” replied Anna, shortly. Her manner was so 
decided, and Janet's eyes had become so tearful since her 
brother’s name was mentioned, that I felt sure there w&a 
some mystery behind the scenes, and did not like to s .y 
any more. An hour afterwards our little party a«?em- 
bled at dinner. The colonel was thn kindest and politest 
of hosts, but I did not feel very gracious towards him, 
for I was sure, from Janct’s flushed fhee and timid manner, 
that she had undergone a lecture on the ill-breeding of 
laughing at her aunt. Nevertheless, it Is evident to me 
that he is an affectionate father, though, doubtless, 
somewhat too much of a disciplinarian ; both the girls 
scomi^ fond though afraid of him, and his manner to 
the 4^r little culprit evidently shows that he has for- 
girrit/ her misdemeanour, aft^ duly reprimwding 
her ifer it. I wish with all my heart that he did not 
think himself such Si perfect fistbdr, and fisol bound to 
keep up bis characto OB every occasion. Striving after 
perfection is doubUess i%ht, bnt constantly trying to 
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act ap to air inward sclf-conaciousneas of perfection is a 
very different and a far less pleasant tninn. I must 
take myself to task about my brother-in-law. I am 
beginning already to find his company a perpetual little 
provocation to me, and this is both tiresome and ridi- 
cuIoDS. I cannot describe what there is about him 
which I do not like—he is kind, hospitable, sensible, 
and gentlemanlike; but there is a sort of elaborateness 
and self-consciousness about all he does and says, which 
I greatiy wish I had not observed, because it teases me, 
and perhaps after all it is only fancy. It seems as if he 
were perpetually saying in his own mind, “Now I am 
being the courteous host—now I am going to speak as 
the kind brother—this must be said with an encouraging 
bow to Miss Porde—now I am showing by my manners 
that I think women have a full right to express their 
opinions, but delicately convejing at the same time that 
they should always express them with modesty. I never 
forget the well-bred gentleman in the affectionate rela¬ 
tion, nor the affectionate relation in the well-lwed gentle¬ 
man.’’ Oh, if you could but forget yourself, you would 
be a very agreeable man ! But it is foolish and even 
ungrateful to think in this manner, and I will put it out 
of my head if I can. 

“ VVe are but a small Uhristmas party,” observed the 
colonel, “ I have not yet been sufficiently long at home 
to renew my acquaintance with the other members of 
our family, of whom I have lost sight for so many years. 
I confess that I am fond of family meetings, and always 
encourage them. They are riijhl, and I generally find 
that what is right is also agreeable.” 

“You mu.st have been lonely sometimes, when you 
were abroad,” said 1. “1 think the seasons at whicli 
those luqqiy unions are natural and habitual, must be 
very desolate when you have no familiar faces to gather 
around you.” 

“It was a deprivation, certainly,” returned he, “ but I 
do not think we were lonely. I hope we have too many 
resources in ourselves and in each other to find any 
situation lonely. I should l)c almost as sorry to find my 
children dependent on society, as disdainful of it.” 

1 felt nearly out of patience, but scolded myself for 
ray absurdity, and replied very civilly that I thought he 
was perfectly right. 

“ I must look to you,” he continued, “ fbrinfonnation 
concerning tho.se witli whom 1 hope, ere long, tohceomc 
j'ijrsonally intimate. You have just been staying with 
the Br^’ants, have you not 

1 acquiesced, and said a few warm words in praise of 
those dear creatures. 

“My girls,” proceeded the colonel, “anticipate much 
I'leasurc and profit from the society of their cousins. 
Anna is looking forward to an acquaintance with Kath¬ 
arine, whomust I think be nearly her own age. Is it 
not so, Anna 'j” 

" I really don't know, papa,” returned Anna; “ 1 have 
not the slightest recollection of ray cousin Katharine, 
and I never thought about her age.” 

“ She is five-and-twenty,” said I, secretly amused at 
seeing that the colonel appeared a little disconcerted by 
this speech. "Do you remember Frederic! He has 
ju it been distinguishing himself greatly at college.” 

“ lie promised to be clever,” remarked the colonel, 

“ 1 hough I should have suppo^ him rather brilliant 
than solid. He visited us at Nice, during his first 
college vacation, and 1 observed, then, a certain ten¬ 
dency to repartee in conversation, a disinclination to the 
steady pursuit of any discussion, and indeed, in some 
instances, an apparent incapacity to feel the force of the 
arguments which were employed agmhst him, which, 
however natural in so young a man—and I hope I am 
always ready to make allowances for youth—were more 
creditable to his wit and imagination than to his judg- 
niont.” 

“He has just taken a donble first olaim,” said I, as 
demnrdy as 1 could, 

“ Indeed ! ’’ replied my Iwoibeisin-likw, " I rejoice to 


hear it. And George—he must be growing into a man 
now—has he not some unfortunate impeoiment In nil 
speech!’’ . 

“ He stammers a little,” answered I, “ but we hew 
is improving. It will be a great disadvantage to him 
if he enters the church." 

“ A great deal more may be done towards curing er 
concealing those little natural defects than peojrie are 
apt to imagine," observed the colonel, complacently; “I 
speak from experience. If 1 were so unfortunate as to 
stammer, I should assume a slow, and, as it were, 
explanatory mode of speaking, by which the r^titlou 
of the word or syllsblo would generally be avoided, and 
in which, when such a repetition did occur, it would 
seem rather an intentional emphasis, in character aitli 
the manner, than an inevitable defect." 

“ Do you think stammering could bo cured by such a 
system, papa!" asked Anna. 

“ I am not prepared to say that it could be cured, my 
dear,” returned her father, “but I believe it might, 
except in very bad cases, be rendered perfectly Inoflbn- 
sive. In a somewhat analogous case, I have followed a 
similar plan myself, with complete success. Since I last 
saw Miss Forde -" (with a bow and a smile to me) "I 
have been afflicted with a slight tendency to gout, bat 
by adopting a slower maimer of moving, which is cer¬ 
tainly not unsuited to my advancing years,” [another 
smile,] “ I have so effectually concealed it, that I would 
venture to say, that no person, unacquainted with the 
circumstance, would ever guess it; and that Miss Forde 
herself would be puzzled to decide in which foot the 
malady lay.” 

By the time he had finished this speech, he had turned 
to me with an air of modest and triumphant inqulrv, 
and 1 was once more reduced to my little stupid laugh, 
for in the first five minutes 1 had seen as clearly as pos¬ 
sible that he had got the gout, that he had it in his reft 
foot, and that he was trying to look as if he had not got 
it at all. Fortunately his self-complacency on this subject 
was too secure to lie easily alarmed, and ho took my 
short chuckle for a sign of complete approbatiom 
Soon afterwards we rose to quit the dining-room, thi 
Colonel holding the door open for us with profound 
politeness. As we pwwcd out, he stopped Janet, put 
his anri round her waist, and kissed her cheek, 1 snp- 
|>ose, in token of complete reconciliation. After all, he 
is a good creature, and I like him very much. 

Anna iqKiIogizcd for leaving me alone with her sister 
till teartime. She is learning Qcrman, and her master, 
who lias many engagements in Exeter, which Is fourteen 
miles from Duncomlie Park, is able to attend her only 
at this unusual hour. 1 was not sony for the oppor¬ 
tunity of improving my acquaintance vrith my youngest 
and most attractive niece, so we sat down together on 
the sofa, and in a very short time she was eWt^ng 
away with innocent freedom, and with a fluency for 
which 1 had scarcely given her credit. “ But, tdl me," 
said I, after listening with interest to her glowing de¬ 
scription of the last year which they had roent at Romo, 
when, as she observed, she was beginning to be old 
enough really to etyoy the wonders, and appreciate the 
advantages, around her, “ tell me something about 
Charles. Was he with you at Rome!” 

“ No,” riie replied, cBBting down her eyes, while her 
face wasoverspr^ with sadness; “ it had all happened 
before then.’’ 

“ It!—what!” inquired I, my curiosity now thoroughly 
roused. “ What is the matter almut rnyfovouri te, Charles!” 

“ Oh, aunt Margsteet, that is just what I wish so much 
to tell you," returned tire little girl; “ I liavc got a 
letter for you from him,” added she, first giving a 
cautious gumoe round the room, and then drawing a 

E from her pocket, wbteh she hosti^ pot into my 
. “ but brfore yen read it, I mnst ten yen I IHrie, 
or yon wUl not understand it. Ch8rles.is aiunried;’’ 

" Harried I" repeated I, in utter amSsOnient, yet 
scarcely able to keep from laughing at the absurdity of 
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ihd tMng—thatmrbeedlegg nephevghouldbe a hugband, 
and ifaat he ghould employ hig little gigter claadegtlnely 
to convey a lett^ on the gnbject to mo, hig almost 
unknown sunt, ms really altogether so v;ory astonishing, 
and so completely puzzling, that the oagemegs with 
which I demanded fhrther infqnnatiom was no more 
than might have been expected. Janet informed me, 
that Charles had become attached to a young French 
lady at Ifice, and that, his father’s pr^'ndice against an 
alliance with a foreigner being absolutely insurmount¬ 
able, he had married her privately, about four years ago. 
With all the sanguine ardour of his character, he ho^ 
that the Colonel would pardon him when the thing 
was irrevocably done, though he never would have per¬ 
mitted him to do it. He was wofully mistaken. “ Oh, 
aunt Margaret,” said the innocent narrator, 1 never 
shall forget the evening when it all came out. It was 
very dreadful. Charles had been away for about a 
fortoight—he pretended it was to make a little tour— 
but, in reality, he had gone to be married to Mademoiselle 
de Millebrun. We were all sitting at tea, when there 
was a loud ring at the bell, and the next moment the 
door ^ned, and in he came. He looked odd and 
excited, as I afterwards remembered, but at the time I 
was BO pleased to see him return unexpectedly, that I 
did not notice it, but jumped up to kiss him, while 
papa said, a little gravely,' Why, Charles, you have 
taken ns quite by surprise. We have not received any 
letter,—but I suppose you wrote, to announce that you 
were coming?’ Papa particularly dislikes surprises of 
any kind.” 

" I dare say he does,” rejoined I, observing that she 
paused, and I added, in my own mind, “ they must 
break in terribly upon those systematic methods of 
moving and speaking, which he thinks so clever.” 

Janet continued:— 

“ Well, I scarcely know how it all happened, and, 
indeed, I hardly understood it, even then,—^but, after a 
few incoherent attempts to talk as usual, he broke quite 
desperately into the subject. ‘ My dear father,’ said 
he,' will you forgive me for the first disobedience to 
your commands of which I have ever been guilt}’? 
My—’ here he hesitated,—‘you know, my—the strength 
of my aftection for Adele—^for Mademoiselle de Mille- 
bmn, and,’—My father stood up, and his face was 
terrible with anger—it was quite white, and he drew 
his lips together as if he were almost afraid of speaking. 

‘ Anna and Janet,’ said he, in a very low quick voice, 
'go to your own rooms—I do not choose that you 
should hear this.’ Anna got up, and left the room 
directly, and I stole after her, quite terrified, for, you 
know, 1 love Charles so very dearly, and so I could not 
help lingering a little, and was just going to take his 
hand, for sometimes, when papa is angry, he lets me 
coax him, and is quite kind again. But I did not under¬ 
stand how terribly serious he was now, and I met a 
glance from his eye which frightened me so much, that 
I dared not stay. Half-an-hour passed—oh, what a 
half-hour it was ! I was by myself, and in the dark— 
I had a kind of feeling that I would not ring for a 
candle, lest the servants should find anything out, so I 
sat down on my bed, and cried, I hardly knew why, and 
tried to hear the sound of their voices in the room 
below, but I only heard Charles’s voice now and then, 
and that was a bad sign, for when papa is excessively 
angry, he always sj^aks low. Suddenly there was total 
silence; and, a minute afterwards, I heard a step at 
my door, and a whisper, ‘ Janet, are you there ?' I ran 
forwards, and poor Charles clasped me in his arms, and 
kissed me again and amin. I felt his hot tears upon 
my cheek, and I sobbed, so that I could not speak to 
him, and he sud' nothing but ' Qood-bye, my own 
darling! God bless yon !good-bye I’—at last heseemei^ to 
make a great effort to control himself, and said to me, 
hurriedly, and in a whisper, as if he was afndd of being 
interrupted or overheard, ‘ My dearest Janet, you are 
not old enough to undomtand all that has happened, 


but thus much. I must tell you. I am married to 
Mademoiselle de Millebrun—she is now my wife, and 
she already loves you as a sister—and Anna, too, of 
course, mt my father is very angry about it, and has 
desired me to go away, and reused to see my wife, or 
to allow me to see you, my own sisters, again. He says 
he will never foigive me, and though he did not blame 
Adfile BO much, because she is so very younig, only 
seventeen, he said over and over again, that as long as 
be lived, I should never set foot within his doors again. 
I am aifiaid he will keep this promise only too strictly, 
and so I have stolen up stain to say good-bye to you, 
and to beg you, as you grow older, never to forget this 
last conversation—never to forget how much I love you, 
nor that I hare told you, tliat upon my word and 
honour, your new sister. Addle, is as innocent as a child, 
and that you must think of her with affection, and 
never suffer any body to teach you to think unkindly 
either of her or of me. Will you promise me this?’ 
You can fancy how I felt, annt Margaret, and what I 
answered, as well as 1 could for my toars. 1 am not 
telling you about myself, you know, but about Cliarles. 
He then went on to say, that ho was aftaid of doing 
wrong in telling such a cliild as I was to hide anything 
from my father, but he did not know what to do, ho 
could not bear to go on without hearing from me and 
writing to me. So he settled this plan. Wc have an old 
nurse who has lived with us ever since papa married, 
and who is so fond of Charles that she would cut off 
her hand to do him a pleasure. Twice a-year Charles 
was to write to me under cover to her, and I was to 
answer his letter, and trust to her to get it taken secretly 
to the post—” 

“ It was not right, my love,” interposed I; “he should 
not have done it. I pity him very very much—but, 
indeed, it was wrong.” 

“ It is more my fault than his,” returned Janet, 
blushing with earnestness. “ In the second letter that 
Charles sent me ho told me that he felt he had done 
wrong, that his conscience was nneasy on the subject, 
and that, great as was the sacrifice, he must give up 
hearing from me. But I could not bear it, so 1 per¬ 
sisted in writing to him just the same, and, you know, 
he could not help answering my letters.” 

“ AVell, well,” said 1, inwardly feeling that in poor 
Charles the boy was truly father to the man, and that 
ho had grown up the same impetuous, warm-hearted 
creature, governed by impulse rather than principle, 
that he was at fourteen ,—“ Well, well, Janet, go on 
with your story.” 

“ There is not much more to tell,” she answered, 
“ Charles made me fetch Anna to wish him good¬ 
bye-” 

“ Oh! ” said I“ And Anna—is she vciy fond of 
Charles ? Why did bo not go to her instead of to you ? ” 

“ Because,” replied Janet, with a little embarrass¬ 
ment, “ he Imew Anna would never have agreed to write 
to him against papa’s wishes—^besides, Anna and Charles 
—I don’t know—they used not to be so very fond of 
each other—they used sometimes to quarrel. But Anna 
was veiy sorry indeed, and cried a great deal, both that 
night and the next morning. I often thought she was 
vexed, too, that Charles did not go first to ner, for she 
never would speak upon the subject at all, but if ever I 
mentioned it, she bade me ‘ never mind,’ and said, 

' 1 waa too young to be able to understand anything 
about it.’" 

“ Does she not knowthat youwritotoOharles, then?” 
asked I, in some surprise. 

“ Oh, no, no I 1 dare not tell her; she would think 
it inoim, and then she would tell pajm directly.” 

“ And has she heard nothing of ner brother, then, 
Ibr four years ? ” cried 1, unable to suppress my wonder. 

“ Yes; she has he^rd of him now and then, through 
a third person,” answered Janet; “ Charles and his whb 
settled at Boul(^;ne^they are very very poor, and. he 
wanted to live as chtoplj m possible, but, I believe, ho 
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has fou&d the place dearer than he expected. Now, we 
have a friend near Boulogne, with whom Anna corre^ 
sponds, and this lady always writes word how Charlos 
is; flrom her, too, papa and Anna heard of,the births 
of his two children. Anna always gives the iettere to 
papa, but he never makes any comment npon them.” 

“ And Colonel Harwood has never diown any signs 
of relenting? Four years .'—It is a long time to be 
angry with a son.” 

" Why, I am coming to that,” said Janet; “ itis the 
strangest part of all. Anna’s friend, who wishes well 
to Charles, has more than once written to say how very 
poor he is—how much distressed in his circumstances. 
He has tried to support himself by giving lessons in 
English, Latin, and drawing, in which he is a proficient; 
but he got very few pupils, and now he has three persons 
besides himself to maintain, and hb grows poorer and 
poorer. At first, ho could not bear that Adblc should 
work too, but he has been obliged to give up his objec¬ 
tion, and she embroiders, and teaches music, but still 
they earn very little.” 

“ Has AdWe no relations'!” interrupted I. 

" No, none,” said Janet. “ Her family was well-nigh 
extirpated at the time of the llevolution. Her mother 
was its only living representative besides herself, and she 
died a year after Adble’s marriage. I believe her for¬ 
tune, which is very vefly small, is all they have to live 
upon except their earnings.” 

"And his father can bear to know this !” exclaimed 1. 

(To he coniinttetL) 


THE HISTORY OP OAIIDENINO. 

“ Oh I flowers. 

My early visitation, ami my Inst 

At cvnii, whivii I had bred up with fender hand 

From the first opening hud, ami gave ye names; 

Who now shall rear ye to the snn, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount?” 

Mu, TON. 

Thus lias our Poet painted Eve as the earliest gar¬ 
dener ;—and well may we imagine her among the flowers 
of the newly decorat^ world, “ herself a fairer flower.” 
A modem artist has sculptured Eve at the fountain, 
surveying with wonder and admiration the beauty 
with which her Maker had gifted her; wc might 
picture her afterwards among her flowers, while the 
thought crosses her mind,—" Shall 1 also fade and be 
renewed again ? ” She might then seek Adam, and, 
while her trembling hand showers at ids feet the 
fading rose leaves, she might ask, “ Is all beauty 
thus doomed to wither?” ller partner guesses not the 
chain of her thoughts; he has not gazed at the fountain; 
it is not mere beauty that he admires in her; and, w'hile 
he tenderly replies to her question, he applies it to the 
vegetable world only. " Yes, this rose which fades in 
the sunset will be succeeded by the young bud which 
opens her beauty to the morning beam; to thot we shall 
transfer the admiration of which this faded one is no 
longer worthy." What a pang to the heart of Evo in 
these words ! Love shall remain though beauty fade, 
but it shall be transferred; can it be so with her'! She 
feels that she is not as the flowers of the field; deep 
thoughts enter her mind, Ireoring with them the 
first glimpse of that hereafter, the belief in which, 
allbougfa vague and formless, has been held by man in 
all ages. 

Sir Thomas Browne suggests that the love of nature 
and wf gardening was perpetuated through the descen- 
danta of our first parents to Noah, the first planter of 
the renewed world; from which point it may not be 
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uninteresting to trace the histo^ of ornamental gar¬ 
dening and planting to the present day, when our most 
snccessful efforts appear to realiae Hilton’s picture of 
Eden, rather than Sir Thomas Browne’s interpretation 
of the word, am "enclosed field.” 

Abraham planted a grove in Beorsheba; Hoses e^ves 
precise directions for^the management of the vine; 
^lomon was wise in the knowledge of plants. The 
liardens of Babylon were, doubtless, wonders of grandeur 
m that country, naturally so bare of trees; they were 
a tribute of love from Nebucliadnemr to his Median 
Queen, who pined for the groves of her native land. 
Sir C. Ridi found one tree among the ruins; an ever¬ 
green resembling the lignum vitw, and not indigenous 
there. This the Mahometans revere, saying that All 
tied his horse to it at the battle of Hilleb. Babylon 
became a park for those kings of Persia who succecdod 
to its ruins after the destruction of the Parthian empire, 
to keep their wild beasts in. The Persians had gardens 
from the time of their first king, Mahabad; and Cyrus 
considered them indispensable appendages of his resi¬ 
dences. Sir Thomas Browne, in his " Garden of Cyrus,” 
says, "that monarch planted his vines mid trees in 
straight lines, parallel, or crossing each other, in imita¬ 
tion of soldiers led to battle,” and that the custom was 
the same iu India ; according to Fignerroa, who was 
ambassador from the court of Spain to that of Persia, 
1017, the royal gardens at Shiraz had this uniformity 
in modern times. Homer’s description of the gardens 
of Alcinous is well known; in speaking of those of 
Laertes, he says, 

“ The squadron’ll vineyards well tliy art declare. 

The olive green, hlne fig, and pendant pear.” 

Did the peaceful art of jilauting indeed imitate the 
royal game of war'! Thc.se lines of Homer show that 
the fruits mentioned were then common in Greece, 
though neither the olive nor pear were indigenous there. 
VertumnuB may be a wholly fabulous personage; if so, 
we have the stronger reason to conclude that the arts 
of planting, pruning, and grafting, were practised at a 
very early period, llchc, the wife of Bacchus, may ho 
merely the personification of an attribute too refined 
fur the apprehension of the multitude; but the tradition 
that she taught her subjects the method of transplanting 
trees, and of forming flower beds, shows the remote 
antiquity of these arts. The Greeks were great lovers 
of nature; that they early understood the management 
of the olive is knoivn by their legend of Minerva, pro- 
bal>ly tlie Neith of Egypt. The “ fair clustering” nar 
cissus, and the “ gold gleaming” crocus were reckoned 
among the glories of Attica; the latter flower was, 
probably, brought from Ionia with the violet, which was 
so carefully cultivated as to be brought in profusion to the 
Athenian markets when snow was lying on the {ground; 
roses also were in grc.at favour. Plutarch describes the 
garden of Academus in his life of Clmon, its planter, 

Tlie wealthy and luxurious Romans seem to have 
followed the fashion of earlier nations in laying out their 
gardens, whidi were walks between clipped trees bor¬ 
dered by aromatic herbs and flowers, and ornamented 
by fountains and alcoves, very much in the style which 
was prevalent in England during the reign of William 
the Third. The immense towers, artificial sheets of 
water, and as artificial mountains, which we read of in 
the gardens of Lucullus, Nero, and otliers, could not, of 
coarse, bo imitated by the common people; hence,, 
pcrliaps, a Roman garden was usually merely a place 
for the cultivation of such fruits, herbs, and flowers, ns 
were required for domestic purposes. Virgil says, that, 
had he written of Horticulture, he would not have for¬ 
gotten the narcissus, the acanthus, the ivy, the myrtle, or 
the rose gardens of Prestum. CoBsar left his gardens to 
the Roman people, and they were further beautified by 
Augustus. 

Towards the end of the first century the prevailing 
taste was to have dipped box among myrtles and other 
plants; cypress trees thus transformed appear in the 
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notings found afc Herculaneam. In the accoont of hie 
Tmean Tills, after describing the Hippodrome, which was 
anmunded by trees, Pliny thus spew of hie garden 

" Haying passed throngh these eereral winding alleys, 
yon enter a straight walk, which breaks out into a 
variety of others, divided off by box hedges. In one 
place you have a little meadow y in' another the box is 
cut into a thousand different forms; sometimes into 
letters expressing the name of the master, sometimes 
that of the artificer." He then describes a bench " from 
which water gushes into a stone cistern; and a marble 
basin of water which serves for a table, the larger supper 
dishes being placed round the margin, while the smaller 
ones swim about in the form of little vessels and water- 
fowl." This is fanciful enough, and less displeasing than 
the clipped trees. The rose was the favourite shrub with 
the Bomans, and its early flowers were in such request 
for garlands as to be procured from Egypt, where the 
warmer climate produced them earlier, till the Eoman 
gardeners found a method of forcing them by plates of 
tak placed over the bushes, and watering with warm 
water. Perhaps the roses of Egypt were particularly 
fine; Cleopatra is said to have paid upwards of 200/. for 
roses to decorate one suppdr. The Homans under A ugustus 
carried their passion for flowers to such a degree, that it 
was found necessary to restrain it by sumptuaty laws. 

Having thus very briefly attempted to give a sketch 
of mrdening up to the period of the greatest grandeur 
of Home, we must pass over her decline and tall. The 
barbarian " came down like a wolf on the foldthe 
arts of peace were extinguished; the domain of the 
noble was pillaged, the hut of the peasant destroyed. 
It was the third great disruption in the history of the 
world; the Cushite dispersion, the scattering abroad 
of the Jewish nation, and now the breaking up of the 
largest empire of antiquity. Soon a new power arose 
from the wreck of luxury and riches; ecclesiastical 
establishments, humble at first, grow by degrees to wealth 
and power but little inferior to those of the Homan 
emperors; men withdrew from the world to deserts 
which they rendered fertile, and to solitudes which they 
peopled with the humbler works of Ood. Sovereigns 
bestowed upon them lands and serfs, in return for prayers 
and indulgences; the convent flourished if the castle was 
destroyed; the shaven head walked the land in safety, 
while the crested helmet was brought low by treachery 
or assault. The monastery's sheltered bound was the 
only spot which war spared and rapine respected; the 
monks, gathered together in holy idleness from distant 
climes, brought with them the herbs, by aid of which 
they had been accustomed to perform the duty of healers 
of the sick; and the royal example of Mithridates, 
the first to cultivate medical plants, was unwittingly 
followed by many who had scarcely heard his royal 
name. The frequent pilgrimages which the monks 
undertook added to their store of useful herbs ; and we 
may well imagine that the mendicant friars would 
proudly offer such treasures, in return for the necessaries 
which they were forbidden by their rule to provide for 
themselves. At the same time, ornamental gardening 
was not likely to flourish; for though each secluded 
brother might delight in the trim-border and verdant 
turf of his place of recreation, all would avoid any 
display of elegance or wealth which could tempt the 
SMrllegious hand of his feudal neighbour. We read of 
vineyards and orchards in England under the Saxons, 
but know nothing of gardens. Charlemagne revived 
gardening in France, by commanding the formation of 
gardens throughout his dominions, and carefully selecting 
such plants as were most useful for diet and medicine, 
which he enjoined should be properly cultivated. Hence 
the art would probably be introduced into Britain with 
the Norman Conqueror, as William is called; and we 
find that Heniy the First had a park at Woodstock. 
Extensive ruins, occupying nearly six acres, have been 
recently dug up on the Duke of Marlborough’s estates, 
showing that a magnificent Boman villa hw formerly 


stood there, which, pTobaj>ly, our Heniy appropriated 
to himself. Daring this period there are no distinct 
traces of the existence of gardens; the fever of monk- 
errantry (if we nmiy coin a word) spread over Europe, 
and monarchs joined with Peter the Hermit in leading 
the infatuated flock to Palestine. There were deeper 
causes at work than idio desire of rescuing the Holy 
Sepulchre, though the multitude knew them not; but 
good came forth of evil—many an useful herb and many 
a fragrqpt flower do we owe to the Crusades. One monk 
brought a single root of the saffron crocus in the hollo w of 
hisstafl, which hegave to his moiuistery; itincrcased and 
spread, till it affordedan important article to the dyer. Tho 
earliest chartularies of abbics and monasteries speak of 
gardens and orchards, and probably our best fruits 
were brought into the island during the reign of the 
N oiman and Plantagenet lines. With respect to private 
gardens. Fits Stephen states that the citizens of London, 
in the reign of Henry the Second, had gardens to their 
villas, large, beautiful, and planted with trees, in the 
reign of Edward the First the cultivation of the garden 
was extended to the more curious and delicate plants. 
The young hero of royal romance, James the First of 
Scotland, in his poem of “ Tho King’s Quair," describes 
the garden of Windsor Castle, as thick set with trees, 
alleys of hawthorn hedges, and an arbour at each corner 
with " the sharpe, green, swete, juniper.” Privacy, or 
perhaps safety, seems to have been the first object; aud 
in these early times, when to venture beyond the walls 
which encompassed a baronial castle, would have been 
an act of temerity in the ladies of the domain, the 
giirden appropriated to their use was defended by walls, 
as well forsafety as for shelter; the space was noflarge, 
and there could be no great variety of surface or pros¬ 
pect ; vegetables, fruits, and flowers were intermingled, 
aud perhaps the former of these were the objects of 
most caretul cultivation. Beyond the castle walls lay 
the cimse, an important part of the feudal domain : 
here the lord and his retinue followed that amusement 
w'hich was second only to the occupation of war in its 
excitement of the animal spirits; but of which the 
females rarely partook, hawking being their more fre¬ 
quent pastime. 

During the following century the wars of the Hoses 
devastated the land; brother fought against brother, 
father against son; trade was ruined, aud the light of 
the arts was quenched in blood. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, Leland mentions topiary-work, that is, 
the cutting of trees into shapes, as much m tashion; the 
great Earl of Northumberland, whose household con¬ 
sisted of one hundred aud sixty persons, “ had but one 
gardener, who attended hourly in the garden, for setting 
of herbs and clipping of knots, and sweeping the said j 
garden clean.” in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the j 
royal gardens of Nonsuch were planted with shady 1 
walks, fountains, clipped trees, and pyramids; these oma- ! 
ments prevailed till the time of Kent. The Reforma¬ 
tion brought its benefits and its evils to the art of 
gardening; the hand of the spoiler came to the convent, 
its garden was broken up and demolished, or passed to 
some favourite who cared little beyond the revenues it 
produced. But its treasures were disseminated abroad; 
and to this arbitrary act of Henry, wo perhaps owe the 
general culture of many of those vegetables which were 
supposed to be brought from Holland in his reign, but 
which may have existed for centuries in the monastic 
establishments. During the reign of Elizabeth, an 
Italian, calling himself Mclissus, published a volume of 
Latin poems in English; in one of them, “ On tho 
Royal Uarden,” a labyrinth is described, and the Queen 
is mentioned as fond of flowers. James the First 
improved the gardens at Theobalds, which had been 
made by Lord Burleigh; and Mandelsto, writing in 
1(140, describes them as a large square, the walls covered 
witlj fiUery (trellis work), and a beautiful jet d’mw in 
the centre; he also mentions espaliers. The gardens 
of this time corrMpohded in style with the mansion. 
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Square box windows profusely onuuaented, looked out 
upon terraces decorat^ with arms, statues, and balus¬ 
trades; and the prevalent taste seems to have been a 
combination of the grand and the ornamental. “ The 
tricks of water-works to wet the unwary, and parterres 
embroidered in patterns like a petticoat,” were but the 
childish endeavours of false taste. Lord Orford truly 
says, “the compass and square were of more uso in plan¬ 
tations than the nurseryman.” 

Lord Bacon has given us his idea of a noblo garden ; 
one feature is, “ in the very middle a fair mount, with 
three ascents and alleys, enough for four to walk abreast, 
which 1 wouid have to be perfect circles, without any 
bulwarks or embossments; and the whole mount to be 
thirty feet high, and some fine banqueting house, with 
some chimnies neatiy oast, and without too much glass.” 
He also describes “ fair columns upon frames of 
carpenters' work,” to be cut in “juniper, or other 
gatden stuff," but he does not like images cut in like 
mannernor knots with “ divers coloured earths—they 
be but toys.” Lord Bacon was not tlio firet English 
writer on gardening; Arnold's Chronicle, 1521, treats 
of the planting and grafting of fruits; and Tusser gives 
some “ approved lessons on hops and gardening,” 1537. 
The “ Gardener's Labyrinth ” was also published in the 
reign of Elizabeth; it contains plates of “ Knotts and 
mares, cunningly handled, for the beautitying of gardens.” 

Charles the h'irst brought over Tradescant, a lluteh- 
man, to bo his kitchen gardener, and appointed 
Parkinson, the author of “ Paiudisus Terrestris,' a work 
on Horticulture and flower gardens, to be his llerharwt, 
or royal botanist, a place created foi' him. Cromwell 
promoted agriculture more than gaideuing; that is, he 
saw the state of desolation to wliieh civil war with its 
attendant miseries had reduced the land, and, tlic ancient 
nobility being impoverished or exited, he found that Itis 
best policy lay in encouraging tiic yoouiuury and gentry 
to re-cultivate the dc\'astatcd lauds. Cromwell did much 
both for the external and internal resources of the 
country; he pensioned Harllib, a Ijithuanian, who had 
studieu in Handers, and wlxo first recommended to 
notice “ the two grand scercts of Elemish husbandry,” 
that of letting farms on improving leases, and culti¬ 
vating green crops. Hartlib was the friend of Milton, 
and the poet dedicated his Essay on Education to liim. 
The pension which Cromwell had given was lost under 
Charles the Second, and Hartlib died in povcrlj’. This 
writer says, “ some old men recollect the first gardener 
who came into .Surrey to plant vegetables.” 

Charles tlic Second planted the lime trees and dug 
the canal in St. James's Park, where he liad birds kept 
in cages, whence the name Bird-cage IValk; he liad also 
the Mall paved with cockle shells lor the game of mall; 
and stocked tlie canal with water-fowl, wliieh he fed 
himself. Hose, the gardener to Lord Essex, whe had 
passed some time in Holland, then the be.st school of 
horticulture, and had also studied under tiuiutiney, at 
Paris, was appointed royal gardener by Charles, who 
likewise sent tor Le Notre, purposely to plant St. James’s 
and Greenwicli parks. When Quintiney came to England 
to visit Evelyn, the king offered him a pension to reside 
here; but he declined it. Quintiuey had been educated 
for the church; but having a decided preference for 
gardening, he turned his whole attention that way. 
'i'he entire direction of the royal gardens of Prance 
was given to him; and when he died in 1701, at Paris, 
Louis XIV. assured his widow that “ he was an equal 
suflerer with herself." Evelyn translated yuintiney’s 
work " On Orange Trees,” and his “ Complete Gardener,” 
and wrote his own “ Kalendarium Hortense,” in 1664. 
His last work on gardening, the “ Acetaria,” was not 
published till 1600. Evelyn also patronised many 
Useful works on horticulture; among others, the transla¬ 
tion of Arnaud d'Audilly's " Essay on Fruit Trees,” an 
excclleut practical work, and remarkable as being the 
first to censure the tashionablc absurdity of clipping 
trees into the form of animals, &c. Lord Capel also 


was- an emiaent encounger of gardening; hav^g 
brought over with him from Prance many new fruits, 
he planted them at Kew. Lord W. Hnssell laid out the 
garden in Bloomsbury Square, and planted the acacias 
there, at this time. The following is a description of 
an Italian garden of this period, in Evelyn’s words. 

“The gardens are'delicious, and full of fountains. 
In the grove sits Pan feeding his flock, the water making 
a melodious sound through his PW; the club of 
Hercules yields a shower of water tailing into a great 
shell in which there is a woman riding on the backs of 
dolphins. In another grotto is Vulcan and bis puttiiy, 
the walls richly composed of corals, shells, copper M»d 
marble figures, with the hunting of several beasts, 
moving by the force of water. Here, having been well 
washed for our curiosity, we went down a large walk, 
at the sides whereof several slender streams of water 
gush out of pipes concealed underneath, that inter¬ 
changeably fall into each other's channels, making a 
lofty and perfect arch, so that a man on honneback nu^ 
ride under it, and not receive one drop of wet. This 
canopy or arch of water 1 thought one of the most 
surprising maguificencieK 1 hud ever seen, and very 
refreshing in the heat of summer. At the end of this 
very long walk stands a woman in white marble, in 
position of a laundress wringing water out of a piece of 
linen, very noiturally formed, into a vast laver, the work 
and invention of M. Angelo Buonarotti.” 

Thus our English style was not more absurd than 
that of the continent, of which, perhaps, it was a copy; 
for Charles the Second was not only of loreign education, 
but ills personal habits were foreign, his tastes wore 
foreign,—and, it may be feared, his vices wore foreign. 
Giaiideur of design was strangely combined with little¬ 
ness of cxceiitiou, in the stylo of gm'deniug prevalent 
during his reign and that of his successor. Charles 
had not tlie pecuniary resources of Louis the Fourteenth, 
or, perhaps, he would have* imitated that monarch’s 
creation at Versailles, which cost 200,000,000 f. Mr, 
Barrington conjectures that hot-houscs and ice-houses 
were first introduced in tlie reign of Charles the Second ; 
but the account of the installation dinner, at Windsor, 
April, 1667, at which there were cherries, strawberries, 
and ice-creams, docs not prove any of those to be 
newly-found luxuries; indeed, Switzer, a contemporary 
writer, meutious the above fruits as having been forced 
by duiig-heat from time iinniemoriaf, by the London 
gardeners ; and Lord Bacon plainly speaks of “ housing 
our natives to forward them, as we house our exotics to 
protect them.'' 

ijiike and Field, gardeners to the Buko of Bedford; 
Cooke, gardener to Lord Essex; London,and Wise, were 
the practical gardeners of this time; the two latter bad 
the first considerable nursery garden at Drompton, and 
laid out many gardens in the country—Blenheim, Can¬ 
nons, Exton, and Loiigleat, in England, and Hatton 
House, near Edinburgh. 

The short reign of James II. probably produced no 
alteration in the royal gardens; and we have no account 
of private improvements. The nation was otherwise occu¬ 
pied ; shaken to its centre, and preparing for a second 
fearful struggle, we need but to open Burnet's history to 
see that there was ample groundwork laid fora tremoudous 
national convulsion. But England was spared this; and 
we owe much of our domestic improvement, as well as 
our political stability to William and Mary. In thok 
reign gates and rails of elaborate iron-work were intro¬ 
duced, as at Hampton Court; where the four urns in 
I the front of the palace wore perhaps the first ornaments 
' of the kind in England, though common in Italy much 
earlier. Mary resided much at Hampton Court, and 
appointed Piukenet bor herbarist, with a salary of 2001. 
per annum. In this reign botanists were sent to explore 
the Indies for planta London, whom we have already 
mentioned, was superintendent of the royal gardens. 
Queen Anne was otherwise engaged than in garaening; 
but she completed the grounds at Kensington, which 
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were began by William, nnder the direction of Wise. 
It is believed that George the First rather improved his 
garden at Hcrenhansen than those of any of his English 
palaces. But a new era of gardening arose in this reign 
wi^ Philip Miller, curator of the Botanic garden at 
Chdsea, and author of the Gardener's Dictionary. He 
improved the culture of firuits, and iVom his time horti¬ 
culture made great progress. Hitherto, green houses 
had not been roofed with glass; this improvement was 
introduced for the purpose of forcing fmits; and the 
great number of foreign plants annuidly brought hither 
rendered it necessary' for gardeners to learn their 
structure and habits, in order to bring them to per¬ 
fection; thus a spirit of improvement on scientific 
principles was generated. 

In the succeeding reign Richmond gardens were much 
improved by Bridgman, who banished verdant sculpture, 
and even introduced glades and small forests between 
his walks, which, however, were still in the Dutch style. 
He broke away the brick walls which had hitherto en¬ 
compassed the pleasure ground, and substituted the 
sunk fence. The garden at Houghton was one of the 
first specimens of the new taste; and Sir R. Walpole 
also much improved the gardens of Richmond Lodge, 
of which park he was ranger. The Queen being much 
pleased with his alterations, asked him how much it 
would cost to enclose 8t. James’s Park, and make it as 
beautiful as Richmond ? " Only three crowns, madam,” 
was the minister’s reply. 

Our next improver is Kent, of whom Lord Orford 
says, "he leaped the fence, and found that all nature 
■was a garden.” Kent perceived that the formal, terraced, 
and yew-clipped garden assorted but ill with the park, 
now brought, by razure of the walls, into the same view; 
and he endeavoured to make them agree, by giving to 
the park some of tho refinement of the garden, and to 
the latter some of the simplicity of tho country. Kent 
also ejected statues from the garden, but he crowded it 
with obelisks and temples. To Kent succeeded Browne, 
who formed tho noble lake at Blenheim, which refreshes 
the eye the more from its contrast to the formal mansion. 
A lake is required there, and the depth and shadow of 
some parts of it add to the effect its vastness produces. 
The proper management of water seems to have been a 
great difficulty, even after the clipped hedgeand high wall 
had been levelled. An anecdote told byDaines Barring¬ 
ton shows how difficult it was to overcome the prejudices 
in favour of straight canals and square ponds. Queen 
Caroline formed the water in Hj'de Park by laying 
together several ponds, and it was called Serpentine 
because it was the first piece of ornamental water which 
was not perfecUy .straight. There is often much ineon- 
gniity in the character of water; as a general rule, 
perhaps, we may observe that a natural river agrees beat 
with an old mansion, and a lake with one of a more 
modem date; but it has been too much the custom to 
consider merely the nature of the ground, and ■where 
this was convenient to enlarge the river, it was done 
without regard to the character of the domain. Thus 
we have seen a large shallow lake which was literally 
fordable, where the natural river would have given a 
character of grandeur, now entirely lost. 

We have carried our sketch of gardening down to the 
reign of George the Third. Since that period, so much 
has been done by wealth and taste to^wards rendering 
the parks of Britain living pictures of Milton's Paradise, 
and so universally has the love of nature been ■testified 
in the adornment of the baronial mansion, and the 
improvement of the suburban villa, that it is needless 
to pursue the subject farther. At the present moment 
there appears to be an effort towards admitting the 
artisan to a more free participation in the beauties of 
the park of his superior than used te be allowed; we 
trust the example will be followed, being certain that 
tho feelings thus called forth are, in general cases, not 
those of envy, but of admiration and gratitude. 

F. C. B. 

36^ MA&iZIKE. 

OLD RECORDS OP NEW ROADS. 

No. I. 

To ALL WailEttS AND RkADEBS. 

As the avowed purpose of railroads is to shorten all 
communications, I must only thus briefly return thanks 
to the many different anthers, alive or dead, from whose 
works the following reminiscences are compiled. 

A MODEBN poet says:— 

“ Of time, there’s no denying, 

One half in liow-d’yc-doing wjes. 

And t’other in good-byo’ing.'’ 

And certainly this may equally be said of railway 
travelling. Indeed, we can compare it to nothing but 
the flight of time, unless it be to the ubiquity of the 

far-famed bird of Sir B-R-, that he averred was 

in ts’o places at once. 

The next train on the Sonth-Wostorn Railway is to 
convey me from London to Southampton in fewer hours 
than ouraneestors took days to perform the same journey; 
for, though it is true that George the Third once 
went from Kew to Portsmouth in seven hours, the 
exploit was considered so wonderful at the time of its 
performance, that it was duly chronicled for the asto¬ 
nishment of posterity. Now the journey may be per- 
fonned in one-third of the time. Nor can we suppose 
that improvements are yet at an end, or that the next 
generation will not despise the inventions of to-day, as 
we now contemn the customs of our forefathers. 

It is well known, that though a species of coach was 
first introduced into England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, yet her Majesty usually performed her pro¬ 
gresses on horseback, and it -was no£ till the reign of 
her successor that private coaches came into general 
use amongst the nobility. In the 22nd year of King 
James, (1625.) hackney coaches were set up in London, 
which stood ready at the inns, to be called as wanted ; 
and apparently they must have speedily come into 
fashion, for one of the many ill-advised proclamations 
made by Charles the First in 1636, was one forbidding 
"the general and promiscuous use of hackncy-coaches 
in London and Westminster or their suburbs, being not 
only a great di.sturhance to his Majesty, his dearest 
consort tlie queen, the nobility, and others of place and 
degrw!, in tlicir passage through the streets,—but the 
streets themselves wore so pestered, and pavement broke 
up, that the common passage is hereby hindered, and 
the prices of hay and corn exceedingly dear. Wherefore 
it. is commanded and forliid that no liired coaches should 
he used in London, &c., except they bo to travel three 
miles out of the same; and also that no person shall go 
in a coach in the said streets, except the owners of the 
coach shall constantly keep up favourable horses for our 
service when required.” 

In this proclamation allusion is made to a few public 
coaches that had then recently been established by some 
private individuals who agreed to convey passengers 
from one town to another, in large cumbrous vehicles 
without springs, that were so designated. But their 
mis-called expeditions were always performed with 
caution and solemnity; the lioraes being seldom, if ever, 
allowed to indulge in a trot. Regular stage-coaches 
were not established till the reign of George the Second, 
(1744,) and at first there were no more than six kept 
constantly at work in all England; but, small as that 
number was, and slow as their rate of travelling now 
appears, this change of conveyance made a considerable 
alteration in the habits of the middle ranks, for a writer 
of that period observes >- 

" These stage coachesmake gentlemen oome to London 
on very small occasions, which otherwise they would 
not do but upon urgent necessity; nay, the conveniency 
of the passage makes their wives often come up, who, 
rather than come such long journeys on horseback, would 
stay at home; here, when they come to town, thc^ most 
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prematly bo in the modo—get fine clothea—go to plays 
and treats, and by these means get such a habit of 
idleness and lore of pleasure, that they are uneasy ever 
alter.” 

Notwithstanding those prudent obserrations of Mr. 
John Cresset, Charter House, stage-coaches 

increased in popularity, and came into general use in 
the beginning of George the Third’s reign, (1762.) Their 
rate of travelling then also improved, as the journey 
from London to Oxford was usually performed in throe 
days, though it still took four to bring the “long 
Salisbury ” to the capital. Passengers usually niade 
their wills before undertaking a journey, and pistols 
and eatables were considered as indispensable as any 
other description of luggage. Even so late os eighty 
years ago the privileges of persons who confided the 
custody of their lives and properties to the proprietors 
of stage coaches, seemed to have been but little under¬ 
stood; for a cause was then tried (1770) in the Court 
of Common Pleas on the complaint of certain passengers 
travelling by one of these st^es who refused to dine at 
a “ hedge alehouse,” os the coachman wished to compel 
them to do; and, on the contrary, went to an inn at 
Epsom, wheVe they desired him to call for them, as ho 
must pass the house. Instead of doing so he drove by 
at full speed, and left them to find their way to London 
as they could; for which conduct the jury fined the 
proprietor of the coach in twenty pounds damages. 

Nor does it appear that there were then any restric¬ 
tions as to the numberof passengers or weigli t of baggage, 
for the Annual Register for 1770 mentions there having 
lieen thirty-four people in and on the Hertford stage, 
when, on the 6tli September, in that year, it broke 
down from being overloaded. One man was killed on 
the spot, two women broke their legs, and veiy few 
of the whole number escaped severe injuries. 

Whilst the personal inconveniences of travelling were 
thus slowly ameliorating, talent and science were begin¬ 
ning to be directed towards improvement in the trans¬ 
portation of merchandize. So early as the first year 
of Charles II.,a Mr. Beaumont gave, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, a series of experiments on the exploration of coal¬ 
mines and the conveyance of their contents by carriages 
of a new coustntetion. These experiments failed, and 
as is usually the case, the projector was mined. But it 
is, nevertheless, acknowledged that this Mr. Beaumont 
was the originator of railroads. He was of the same 
family as Francis Beaumont, the poet who wrote in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Fletcher, in that reign. The expe¬ 
rimentalist above alluded to appears to have been 
Joseph Beaumont, whowasbornatHadleigh, in Suffolk, 
in 1616, and educated at Peter’s House, Cambridge, 
where he obtained a fellowship, of which he was deprived 
for his loyalty, during the civil war. Soon after the 
Restoration he recovered his preferments, was made 
cliaplain in ordinary to the King, master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and subsequently removed to Peter’s 
House, where he died (1696) at the advanced age of 84. 

Previous to his death, something similar to the rail¬ 
road now used (1676) were applied to the conveyance 
of coals, as, within thirty years after the lectures at New¬ 
castle, there were laid wooden rails in parallel lines 
from the mouth of several coalpits in the vicinity of the 
river Tyne, which were projected to it, and on them 
were placed carriages, with rollers adapt^ to the rails, 
by which means one horse could draw five chaldrons 
of coals wltJhout difficulty. 

It does not appear that any improvements were 
made in these railroads for many years, although they 
were in general use through all the mining districts. 
But about a century after their invention, (1760,) iron 
plates were first used to cover them, at Colebrookdalc 
in Bhropshire, (where also the first iron bridge was 
tried,) and in a short time the wooden rails were 
superaeded first by wrought and then by cast-iron 
ones. Finally, these rail, or tram-roads were laid on 
inclined planes, and windlasses and pnllies were placed 
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at the upper end of them to draw the coal carriages 
backwards and forwards without the aid of horses. 

Here invention paused. These contrivances wore 
universally applauded and generally adopted. Derby¬ 
shire and Leicestershire set the example; and so npid 
was their extension that, in the year 1811, there were 
no less than one hundred and fifty miles of iron railroads 
in full operation, in the comparatively small district of 
South Wales alone. 

The obvious advantage of this method of conveyance 
suggested the idea of substituting iron railroads tm 
the roads in general use, and in 1800, Doctor Anderson 
published his “ Recreations in Agriculture,” which con¬ 
tained a plan for their adoption throughout the whole 
country. He proposed that iron railways should be 
carried along the sides of the existing turnpike roads, 
and even gave minute directions for their formation, 
with bridges, viaducts, short-tunnels, and most of the 
other arrangements now in use, with the exception of the 
motive power, which was then unthought of, the design 
of those railroads being only to ease the draught of 
horses, not as a substitute for their employment. 

Meantime a power, then in embryo, was awakening 
into life, to which no limit con even yet be assigned. 
The application of steam to the aid of mechanism forms 
an era in the history of mankind. Its giant force, 
chained by the omnipotence of man, gives man a sov¬ 
ereignty over nature, that wants but immortality to raise 
him above this sphere. Nor is the flexibility of steam 
less w'ondorful than its force, for it has been well com¬ 
pared to the trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin 
or rend an oak with equal facility. 

The power of steam has by many been supposed to be 
one of the wonderful discoveries made by Archimedes, 
who flourished about two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, and so effectually benefited the Greeks in their 
memorable contest with the Romans at the siege of 
Syracuse. Amongst the moderns, Mushenbroeck, a 
German, was amongst the first who wrote on the theory 
of steam; and Otto Guericke, of Hamburgh, invented 
the air pump about the time that Lord Worcester gave 
to the world the first notice of a steam-engine, contained 
in his “ Century of Inventions” published in the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Charles II. Though even he is 
suppoHctl to have taken the idea of it from the ravings 
of a madman, then confined in a lunatic asylum at 
Paris for having assorted that ho coiibl make what are 
now denominated steam-boats. 

This Lord Worcester, (who has sometimes been con¬ 
founded with his ancestor, .lobti Karl of Woreester, the, 
translator of “Cicero,” in the reign of Edward 1 V..) tha- 
aiithor of the “(tentury,” was one of the most extra- 
ortlinary characters mentioned in historj’. Hume 
depreciates his political talents, which, nevertheless, 
procured for him from Charles 1. a patent appoint¬ 
ing him generalissimo of three armies, and admiral; 
giving him power to raise money by selling his Majesty's 
woods, ward-shires, customs and [)rerogativos; and as 
if these extraordinary powers were insufficient, further 
delegating to him authority to create by l)Iank patents 
titles of nobility from the rank of marquis to a baronet. 

Of his mechanical genius Lord Orford speaks in terms 
of the utmost contempt, and calls his “ Century ” “ an 
amazing piece of folly," and yet this scantling of inven¬ 
tions, contained in embryo many of those which now 
form the boast and wonder of modern philosophy, among 
which that of the steam-engine stands pre-eminent. 

This leviathan of mechanism, theimportanec of which 
was so little understood, even by the inventor, soon 
attracted the attention of the learned of all countries, 
England, however, still kept the lead, and in the six^ 
year after Charles the Second’s restoration, a Captain 
Savory obtained a patent for his improvement on Ijord 
Worcester’s steam-engine. 

Thus, whilst civil strife disturbed the Commonwealth, 
and immorality and licentiousness disgraced the court, 
literature and the arts were supported both by the prac- 
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tico and patronage of the nobility; and it is a cmiotig 
fact, that gome of the moat valuable disooverieg in aoience 
have been made, not when peace gave leisure for medi¬ 
tation and research, but at those periods when the 
greatest convulsions agitated the political world. Per¬ 
haps it may be accounted for in a similarity of cause, 
which, producing general mental excitement, gave 
equal impetus to each different branch of talent by 
which individuals are distinguished. 

Whilst Alexander the Great was extending his con- 
queata over the principal part of the then habitable 
world, he was attended in his march to victory 
by a train of philosophers and artists that formed a 
galaxy of intellectual light. His copyist, Ounaparte, 
rendered his dynasty as remarkable for the successful 
impulse given by him to science and literatuiv, a-s for 
his own abortive attempts to gain universal sovereignty. 
And in like manner, many useful discoveries weie made 
during the turbulent times preceding the restoration of 
Charles the Second, at which period the lioyal Society 
of England took its rise. 

During the height of the civil wars, (1045,) and about 
four years previous to the date of Mr. Beaumont's 
lectures, already mentioned, a certain number of learned 
men agreed to hold private meetings, first in Ijondoti 
and afterwards at Oxford, for the purpose of inves¬ 
tigating subjects of natural knowledge during the sus¬ 
pension of academical pursuits, occasioned by the 
distracted state of the country. Lord Worcester does 
not appear to have been of the mimlier, us at that time 
he was actively engaged in the royal cause. But many 
other men of celebrity were members, amongst whom 
are the names of Boyle, Loden, Ward, and Wilkins, 
the latter of whom, though brother-in-law to Oliver 
Cromwell, was afterwards made Bishop of Chester. 

At first they styled themselves the philosophic college, 
but at the iiestoration they were incorporated as “ 'i'lie 
lioyal Society.” William Lord Brouucker was their 
first president, and some of his writings on mathe¬ 
matical subjects are still preserved in the 1‘hilosophical 
Transactions. He was succeeded in the chair by fjir 
Isaac Eewton, and to this day the society has main¬ 
tained its celebrity. 

One of the many foreigners who sought admit taiice into 
tho Koyal Society of England, was a Frenchman, by mime 
Tapin, who, about the time Captain Savory obtained his 
patent fur a steam-eiigiue, (Kibo,) invented a digester, 
and made many experiments on the elastic power of 
steam. Alter he left England, and settled as professor of 
mathematics at Marspurgh, he even went so far as to 
apply it to mechanics, under the patronage of Charles, 
Landgrave of Hes.He, in consequence of which, tho 
French, to this day, give Papin credit for the iiivcnliuii 
of the steam-engine. Another competitor for that 
honour is Newcomen—a contemporary both of Papin 
and of Savoiy. But, however the iiiventioii of the 
steam-engine may be a subject of dispute, no doubt 
exists that the perfection of this extraordinary machine 
is entirely owing to the perseverance and ability of 
James Watt. 

This highly talented man was the son of a tradesman at 
Greenock, where he was born in the beginning of the reign 
of George H. G7!)d.) He soon became a mathematical 
instrument maker; and at the age of twenty-one (1757) 
he was appointed in that capacity to the University of 
Glasgow, with apartments in the College, where he 
resided six years, when he married and established 
himself in a shop in that city (1754), and there he first 
made his wonderful impruvements of the steam-engine. 

From that time he devoted himself to the profession 
of civil engineer. Ho laid out many of the canals in 
the north of England, and invented a necrometer, and 
also a machine for drawing in perspective. In 1774 he 
removed from Glasgow to Soho, near Birmingham, 
where he entered into partnership with Mr. Boulton for 
the construction of steam-engines, which they coqjointly 
carried to the highest perteqtion. Many European 


potentates sent them complimentary testimonies to 
their abilities, amongst which those of Catherine IL, 
Empress of Eussia, were pre-eminent. Mr. Watt also 
invented the polygraphic machine, for copying paintings 
and manuscripts. He was elected a member of the 
Eoyal Societies both of Loudon and Edinburgh, and 
created doctor of laws by the University of Glasgow; 
and thus, having eqjoyed the singular good fortune of 
seeing his talents and discoveries justly appreciated 
during his lifetime, he died, August 2iitn, leltl, uni* 
versally respected, at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
tliree. 

The improvements of the steam-engine, thus per¬ 
fected by Watt, suddenly produced almost incredible 
ellbcis in the commercial world Not only were manu¬ 
factures essentially benefited, but the transportation of 
merchandise was proportiouably accelerated. About 
thirteen years after the establishment of the Soho manu- 
I'actory, (1787,) Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, published a 
project for a steam-boat; and about the same time, 
Symington, a workman in his employment, exhibited a 
model of a steam-engino applied to propel a wrriage. 
But this idea seemed to lie dormant till, in 18u2, 
Mr. Edgeworth wrote an essay, suggesting that several 
stationary steam-engines sliould be placed at given dis¬ 
tances on railways, lor the purpose of drawing carriages 
along them by means of eirculating chains. 

A variety of attempts were made simultaneously to 
construct steam carriages to travel on turnpike roads, 
and different patents granted to individuals lor their 
succcssii'c improvements; and at last (181.')) Mr. George 
Sicphcnsuu obtained one for a locomotive, evidently 
al)ove all its competitors, and from that time the pro¬ 
gress towards penection was rapid. Six yeans afterwards 
(1821) an act passed for making the first of the modern 
railways from Darlington to Stockton, which was opened 
in four years (1825), under Mr. Stephenson’s direction, 
though bis iucoiuotives were not employed on it till tho 
following year- -the railway carriages, each containing 
tw’cnty-six passengers, being at tiret drawn by one horse 
at the rate of ten miles an hour (1825). That year 
another act was passed for ineorjioratiug the ivlaii- 
chester and Liveritool Kailway Company ; but, though 
Mr. Stephenson wa.s their engineer, tlio locomotives 
were still considered a visionary speculation, till, at the 
end of throe years (1829), four different engines were 
ti-ied together, the united advantages of railroads and 
locomotives were fairly established, and the railroad, 
as now used, was opened to the public, 15th Septem¬ 
ber, 1830. 

But whilst these competitions were going on, and 
locomotives on rails, and locomotives on turnpikes, 
were in full rivalry, the subject was brought before 
Parliament, and the concentrated wisdom of the nation 
was for some time occupied in ascertaining how many 
footfalls of a horse are made in an hour—as a data Irom 
whence to calculate the injury which locomotives would 
do to his Miyesty’s highways, if propelled on them, 
instead of on railroads. Nor is this the only instance of 
learned bodies directing their attention to the subject 
of horse-shoes; for, in the third volume of the Arolaio- 
logia, is a learned dissertation on the antiquity of 
their use. 

Without entering into the question as to whether the 
Emperor Nero's mules were really shod with gold, aud 
those of his wife Poppma were shod with silver, or 
whether both were contented to use shoes made of a 
kind of bronze, tinted and gilt, it is sufficient for 
the present purpose to know that here, in England, 
they began to shoe horses soon after the Norman Con¬ 
quest. William 1. gave to Simon St. Lizi, a noble 
Norman, the town of Northampton, then valued at 
£iQ a-year, to provide shoes for iiis horses; and Henry 
de Ferres, or Ferrers, who came in with the Conqueror, 
took his name firom his employment of shoeing—not 
that he was himself a shoer of horses, a farrier, but as 
appointed to direet or superintend that business.; end 
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when, after the Cnieades, it became the euatom for 
families to take coat-armour hereditariiy, a charge of 
six horse-shoes sable, on a field argent, was adopM as 
the cognizance of that hoble house—as at this day, the 
highest mtlitary dignity in all European armies, is 
designated by the Prenoh word for farrier, mareckale. 

How long these useful articles, Jrcleped horse-shoes, 
may 1» retained in common use, already seems prob¬ 
lematical—as, if the use and popularity of railways 
increase in any degree proportionate to their recent 
process in public favour, the day may come when 
antiquaries may grasp at old horse-shoes with inoro 
avidity than they are now seized upon by the credulous 
in Ireland, who nail them up in their cabins as preser¬ 
vatives from witchcraft. Already railway travelling 
seems to have superseded all other modes; and is this 
matter of surprise, when we consider the extraordinary 
advances which they offer to the transport of mer¬ 
chandize! 

The railway from Liverpool to Manchester i.s only 
thirty-three miles long; yet the amount of saving 
to the Manchester manufacturers, in the carriage by it of 
cotton alone, is estimated at £20,000 annually. Kor 
is this by any means incredible. Not long ago an 
individual went by this railroad from Liverpool to 
Manehester, where he purchased 150 tons of cotton, 
which he, in the same way, took back with him. 
Having immediately disposed of them, and more being 
required, he repeated his journey, and actually delivered 
the same evening his second cargo, of equal quantity, 
having travelled 1<12 miles in four different journeys, 
and bought, sold, and carried 300 tons of goods in 
twelve hours. 

The facilities thus afforded to a comparatively bumble 
individual strangely contrast with the impedimenteof tra¬ 
velling from which even our sovereigns suffered only two 
centuries ago (lOOl); for in the reign of Charles II. that 
monarch intended to have made a progress through the 
country, beginning at Worcester, but ‘'that the want of 
ancient purveyance prevented him.” Tliis “ purveyance” 
consisted of certain rights of the crown, which, to 
modern calculation, seemed to deprive the subject of 
any disposal of his personal property. At the restora¬ 
tion, Cliarles II. commuted these rights for certain 
compositions. But a clause, in a subsequent act of 
parliament, expressed that, as the want of carrriages 
would be very inconvenient to the king in his progresses 
and removals, tlie chief officer of His Majjesty’s car¬ 
riages was empowered to provide carts for his Majesty‘s 
use, and all persons refusing to serve were made liable 
to a penalty. No horses or carriages were to travel more 
than a day’s journey, nor without pay of ready money, 
the rate being “ to be set down by two justices of jaiace.” 

And yet, as we have already seen—the discovery of 
the steam-engine had then been actually made, though 
the world was not then ready for its adoption for any 
practical benefit. Ah this time the Parliamentary Com¬ 
missioners’ report stotes, that the extent of railroads in 
England on which locomotives are now impelled by 
steam-engines, is 2‘264 miles, and plans for projected 
railroads are now lodged with the Board of Trade to the 
amount of eight thousand additional miles. Such is the 
computation of to-day; but to-morrow may set all enume¬ 
ration at defiance, for the changes in every thing that 
take place almost hourly in this age of velocity, seem to 
baffle all attempt to descril>e them. Hydra railroads 
rise in all directions; the projects of last month are 
superseded in this; and in this inundation of specula¬ 
tion and changes, the mind is thrown backintoantiquity 
as on the only subject that is not evanescent. For we 
must not pause even on the wonders that have already 
been effected. Doctor Lardner calouiates that “ the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth being 26,000 miles, if it were 
begirt by an. iron railway, one ton weight would 
be drawn round it in six weeks by the mechanical 
power that resides in the third part (ff a ton of coals 
and yet he adds, “ the state of physical science at the 


present moment justifies the expectation that we aro on 
titc eve of mechanical disoorery more important than 
any which has yet appeared. Philosophy already directs 
her finger at sources of inexhaustible power in the 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism, The steam- 
engine itself, with the gigantic powers conferred on 
it by the immortal Watt, will dwindle into insignifi¬ 
cance in comparison with the hidden powers of nature 
still to be revealed.” Is not this proposition startling!— 
And yet is it as incredible as the locomotives and 
express-trains would have appeared to our groat-grand¬ 
fathers ! 

Nevertheless, I repeat, there is nothing that we can 
compare to railway' travelling. The unearthly rapidity 
s'hich annihilates time and space, and which thought 
itself alone exceeds; the awful speed, over which wo, 
individually, have no control, whilst we voluntarily 
suspend all personal mobility or free agency ; all these 
are so foreign to the habits of every day life, that in 
being ap 2 >en(lcd to a locomotive, we seem to change our 
slate ot existence; or rather, wo submit to a figurative 
death, in wliich we at once plunge into futurity, whilst 
yet the past is clinging round us. Neighliours of one 
hour may the next he separated by uncounted distance; 
- new companions, new regions, arc suddenly presented 
to our view—and we can scarcely breathe in our new 
position ere expectation merges in reality -and hope or 
fear—reflection or calculation, are, witli the journey 
itself, at an end. 

Kousseau somewhere oliserves on travelling," that a 
man should begin by observing his fellow-creatures, and 
tlicn if he has time he may take notice of inanimate 
objects .”—If he Iwh time !~-\Yby, before the most prac¬ 
tised physiognomist has taken an inventory ot the 
features of his fellow-passengers in a railway first-class 
carriage, there arc no longer other inanimate objects 
left for him to notice. Tlie various landscapes on his 
rotilc have already flitted pa.st him like the scenes of a 
inagic-lanthorn. I’laties interesting to the historian or 
the antiquary are already iioyond his ken; he has Iteen 
borne past them—he knows not how—and at the end 
of his flight he may congratulate himself, if he ascertain 
that, instead of being carried under, he lias at least been 
whirled oner tlio ground which tourists of the last cen¬ 
tury have made pilgrimages to visit. 

Is there no remedy for this, almost the only disad¬ 
vantage of railway travelling! Must wo submit to this 
diminution of wliat constitutes the chief plea,sure of 
rambling to those who journey for amusement or 
instruction t Kousseau said “that to derive benefit 
from travelling, it is not sufficient to ride post through 
the country, but tliatthcrc are many jicoplo who will learn 
still less from travelling limn from Iwoks;” and surely 
this oliservation proves an axiom, when we remember 
the number of people of tender optics and irritable 
nerves who are at this day afraid even to look out of the 
window of an express train. Cannot the visions con¬ 
jured by memory, of the days that are gone, supply, in 
some degree, the objects thus withdrawn from tlie eye! 
Yes—I will anticiiiate my journey liy a tour round my 
book-shelves, and make, at my leisure, a catalogue 
ruimnne of what we ought to be familiar with, even 
j in that enchanted locomotive— 

“ Where nothing is, and things teem," 

although, in doing so, I verii^' the description of an 
antiquary, drawn by the author of Hudibras, two 
hundred years ago, as one “ whose days were spent and 
gone long before he came into the world;” and os "all 
his contemplations look backward on the days of old, 
bis brains are turned with them as if he walked back¬ 
wards.” 


T 
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POPULAR YEARBOOK. 

’This is ihe ficvcnth month of the year. It vos origin* 
ally the fifth in the Rom&n Kalendar, and accordingly 
named Quintilia, to denote that numerical poeitionj till 
Marh Antony denominated it July in honour of his 
illustriouH friend and patron, Caiue Cesar, whose surname 
was Julius. “ This month," says Brady, “ he selected for 
such honorary distinction, when the sun was generally 
most potent, the more effectually to denote that Julius 
was the emperor of the world, and therefore the appro¬ 
priate leader of one half of the year.” 

July was anciently dedicated to Jupiter. The Saxons 
called it honnonat, or foliage month ; also, hey-mmat, 
“ because therein they usually mowed, and made their 
hay-harvest:” and maed-ntonat, from the meads being then 
in their bloom. It is represented os a strong, robust 
man, (eating cherries, or other red fruit,) with a swarthy 
sun-burnt face and hands; clothed in a jacket of a light 
yellow colour, wearing on his head a garland of centaury 
and thyme; bearing a scythe on his shoulder, and attend¬ 
ed by a lion, in token that the sun enters that constel¬ 
lation on the twenty-third of this mouth. Spenser's 
delineation of July is perhaps more poetical than the 
above. It is as follows:— 

“ Then came hot .Inly, lioiling b'ke to fire. 

That all his garnienis he had cast away; 

Upon n lion raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obey: 

(It was the beast that whilom did foray 
The Xemman forest, till the Amphitrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did he array :) 

Behind his back a scytlic, and hy his side. 

Under his belt lie bore a sickle circling wide.” 

July is the hottest month of the twelve. The direct 
inffuence of the sun, indeed, is continually diminishing 
after the summer solstice; but the earth and air have 
been so thoroughly heated, that the warmth which they 
retain more than compensates, for a lime, tlie diminution 
of the solar rays. There is a sense of sultriness and 
of quiet all over nature. The birds, with but a few 
exceptions, are silent. The little brooks are dried up. 
The ground is chapped vrith parching. The shadows of 
the trees are particularly gniteful, heavy, and still. The 
oaks, which arc freshest because latest in leaf, “form 
noble clumpy canopies, looking, as you lie under them, of 
a strong and emulous green against the blue sky.” The 
traveller delights to cut across the country through the 
fields and leafy lanes, where, nevertheless, the Hints 
sparkle with heat. The cattle seek the shade or plunge 
in the pools and streams. 

“ On the grassy hitnks 
Some ruminating lie, while others .stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface, lii the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 

'Which ineomposed lie siiakes; and from Ids sides, 

Till" troublous insect lashes with liis tail, 

Retarning still.” 

Theexeesslvo heat causes such an evaporation from 
the surface of the earth and water, that, after some con¬ 
tinuance of dry weather, large heavy clouds arc formed, 
which at len^h let falU^Uieir collected moisture in ex¬ 
tremely copiousshowers. 111680 summer stormsfrequently 
beat down the full-grown com, and deluge the country 
with sudden floods, imd are often accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. 

Swallows, swifts, and martens, now generally flock 
i ogotber, preparatory to their migration, and towards the 
end of the month the cuckoo departs. Those birds sing 
only which breed late. The young of the earlier broods 
be^n to warble in a soft tone. The quail calls. Young 
partridges are found among the com. Poultry moult, 
or change their feathers; but smaller birds, as linnets, I 
be., do not lose their plumage so soon; but all renew it i 


before winter, when they are in their finest and waiinest 
clothing. Many fish are in season, and the salmon Is 
caught in numbers in Scotlanda^ the north of Bnehund. 
Mackerel abound, and about tne middle of Jufy pil¬ 
chards appear in shoals off the coasts of C^wall. 

More insects are %en in this month than in any other 
part of the year. Gnats, flies, beetles, frogs, and other 
reptiles, swarm in houses, gardens, and fields. The trees 
are full of fera-chaffers, and the fem-owl, or goat-sucker, 
may often be descried in the evening, wheeling round, 
and darting among the branches in search of them. 
Bees now drive away or kill the drones; and male and 
female ants are expelled from their nests by the workers: 
The females lay their eggs in the ground—these are 
hatched before winter, when the mother dies, and the 
other ants become torpid. 

The hay harvest is generally ended in this month. 
Flax and hemp are pulled. The stalks of both are 
full of tough fibres or strings, which, separated and pre¬ 
pared in a particular manner, become fit for spinning 
into thread. Of flax, linen is made, from the finest 
cambric to the coarsest canvass. Hemp is chiefly used 
for coarse cloth, such as strong sheeting and sacking, 
hut it is sometimes wrought to considerable fineness, 
and also twisted into ropes and cables. The rye is yellow 
and almost ready for the sickle. The wheat and barley 
are of a dull green, from their swelling ears being alone 
visible as they how before every breeze that blows over 
them. The oats arc rapidly ripening, “ and quiver, each 
individual grain on its light stem, as they hang like 
rain-drops in the air.” Gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 
licrries, currants, and cherries arc in perfection. The 
flowers of June lose their beauty, shrivel, and fade; but 
many plants do not bloom till July, particularly the 
aromatic, the succulent, or thick-leaved, several of the 
aquatic, and of those in which many florets are collected 
into one head, ns thistle, sow-thistle, hawk-weed, &c. 
The additional trees and shrubs in blossom are bramble, 
hutton-woo<i, itcas, cistuses, climbers, and broom. On 
the high downs “ all the little mole-hills are purple with 
tlie flowers of the wild thyme, which exhales its rich 
aromatic odour as it is pressed by the feet.” The great 
water-lily floats on the surface of the stream “like some 
fairy vessel at anchor, and spreading wide upon the 
water ite pointed petals, ofters its whole heart to the 
enamoured sun.” The hemlock, wild clematis, centaury, 
(with its elegant cluster of small, pink, star-like flowers,) 
pimpernel, cockel, blue-bell, and convolvuses,beautify the 
fields and hedges. Nasturtiums, pinks, hollyhocks, lilies, 
sun-flowers, china-asters, lupines, columbines, veronicas, 
tuberoses, yellow roses, French marygolds, lavateras, 
Loiidon-pride, mignionette, be., enliven the gardens. 
The farmer is principally occupied in gathering the 
productions of the earth into his gamers; “ dairj’-cares” 
continue; ficld-peas are gathered for m.arket; hops and 
trees pruned; turnips and potatoes hoed; grass must be 
mown; bulbous-rooted flowers, that have almost done 
with their leaves, should be taken up, and deposited in 
shallow wooden ^xes. Mignionette should be trans¬ 
planted into small pots, carnations bo well attended to 
and supported, and auriculas kept clean from dead leaves 
and weeds, and frequently watered. 

In the Alban Kalendar, July had thirty-six days. 
Romulus reduced it to thirty-one; Numa to thirty; 
hut Julius Csesar restored the day of which Nnma bad 
deprived it, which it has ever since retained. 

Jttly 1.—In the statistical accountofScotland, we read 
that “ St. Serf was considered as the tutelar saint of the 
parish of Culcross, Orkney,” in honour of whom there 
was an annual procession on his day, viz. first of July, 
early in the morning of which, all the inhabitants, men 
and women, young and old, assembled and carried green 
branches through the town, decking the public uaccs 
with flowers, and spent the rest of the day in festivity.” 
We are informed that the procession is still continued. 

July 3. This, according to the Almanack, is the 
fimt of the Canicular, or Doo-Davs. The andent me- 
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thod of calculating them was from the heliacal rising 
of SiriuB, the brightest star in the constellation called 
Canis Miiyor; or when that star first appeared, after 
haring bwn hid by the solar beams.- " If such rule,” 
says Brady, “ were still adhered to, the Dog-Days would 
not take place in our latitude until near the end of 
August, and would consequently last until the end of 
September; but if, as is contended, these days arc cal¬ 
culated to begin finm the period when the sun comes 
in conjunction with Sirius, and to last while its lumi¬ 
nous rays obscure that star, their commencement and 
termination [on the 11th of August] are correctly placed 
in the Almanacks of the present period; though we 
must, of course, no longer agree with the ancients, that 
the Dog-Days are those commencing from the Ju;l{acal 
rising of Sirius, or when he first disengages himself 
from the rays of the sun, as hath, almost generally, 
heretofore been understood, but must date their begin¬ 
ning and duration from the cosmical risiing of Sirius, 
or, in other words, when it rises with the sun.” When 
the ancients could first l>ehold Sirius with the naked 
eye, they usually sacrificed a brown dog to appease its 
rage; considering that this star was the cause of the hut 
sultry weather, usually attendant on its appearance; 
and that, on the morning of its first rising, the sea 
boiled, wine turned sour, dogs grew mad, and all other 
creatures became languid; and man afilicted, among 
other diseases, with burning fevers, hysterics, and phren- 
siea. At Argos, a festival was held during the Dog- 
Days, called Of/nophontes, from four Greek words, signi¬ 
fying, “ from killing dogs;” it having been the practice 
to destroy every canine animal that was met Mith. 
The exaggerated effects of the rising of Sirius are now, 
however, known to be groundless; and the intenscr heat 
usually felt during the Dog-Days, has been more philo¬ 
sophically accounted for. 

The fourth of,jluly is the Saturday before Old Mid¬ 
summer Day, in the current year. On this Saturday, 
an ancient and remarkable custom was formerly ob¬ 
served at Puxton, Somersetshire, in reference to the 
allotment of two large pieces of common land, called 
East and West Dolemoors, which lie in the parishes of 
Congresburj', Week St. La^vrence, and ruxton. The 
several proprietors of the estates having any right in 
those moors, or their tenants, were summoned at a cer¬ 
tain hour in the morning, by the ringing of one of the 
bolls of I’uxton church, to repair to the sacred edifice, 
in order to see the chain kept for the purimse of laying 
out Dolemoors, measured. The proper length of such 
chain was ascertained by fixing one end of it at the 
foot of the chancel arch, and extending it through the 
middle of the nave, to the foot of the arch of the west 
door under the tower, at each of which places marks 
were cut in the stones for that purpose. The chain was 
only eighteen yards in length, and, consequently, four 
yards shorter than the regular land-measuring chain. 
After the above ceremony had been properly performed, 
the parties repaired to the commons. Twenty-four 
apples were previously prepared, bearing the following 
marks, viz. five marks called “ Pole-axes,” four ditto 
" Crosses," two ditto " Dung-forks, or Dung-pikes,” one 
ditto called “ Four Oxen and a Mare,” one ditto “ Two 
Kts,” one ditto “ Three Pits,” one ditto “ Four Pits," 
one ditto “ Five Pits,” one ditto “ Seven Pits,” one 
“ Horn,” one “ Hare’s Tail,” one “ Duck's Nest,” one 
“ Oven,” one " Shell,” one “ Evil,” and one “ Hand- 
reel.” Each of the moors was divided into several por¬ 
tions, called furlongs, which were indicated by strong 
oak posts, placed at regular distances from each other, 
which posts were constantly kept up. After the apples 
were properly prepared, they were put into a hat, or 
bag; and certain persons, chosen for^that puipose, began 
to meaaire with the chain before mentionea, and pro¬ 
ceeded till they had measured off one acre of ground; 
at the end of which, the boy who carried the hat, or bag, 
took out one of the apples, and the mark which such 
apple bore, was immediately cut in the turf with a largo | 


isr 


knife, which was somewhat in the shape of a scimeter, 
with its edge reversed. In this manner they proceeded, 
till the whole of tho commons were laid out, and each 
proprietor knowing tho mark and furlong which be¬ 
longed to his estate, he took possession of hia allotment, 
or ^lotmouts, accordingly, for the ensuing year. An 
adjournment then took place to tho house <h one of the 
overseers, when a certain number of acres, reserved for 
tho payment of expenses, and called the " out-let, or 
out-drift,” were let by inch of candle. During the time 
of letting, the whole party, (except the bidders,) were to 
keep silence, under the penalty of a shilling. When 
any one wished to bid, he named the price he would 
give, and immediately deposited a shilling on the table, 
where the candle stood. The next who bid also named 
his price, and deposited his shilling in like manner, and 
the first bidder was then to take up his shilling. The 
business of letting thus proceeded till the candle was 
burnt out, and the last bidder, prior to tlmt event, was 
declared the tenant of the out-let, or out-drift, for the 
ensuing year. 

Two overseem were annually elected from the ppo- 
priotors, or their tenants. A quantity of strong ide, 
or brown stout, was allowed for the feast, or “revel;" 
also bread, Imttcr, and cheese, pipes, and tobacco. Any 
reputable person, whoso curiosity, or casual business, led 
him to Puxton on that day, was at liberty to shwn in 
the festivities; but ho was cxi)ected, at his departure, 
to dejiosit one shilling with the overseer, by way of for¬ 
feit for his intnision. The day was generally spent in 
sociality and mirth of a boisterous character; and it 
rarely happened but that some of the junior jwirt of tho 
<!ompany, under the influence of strong drink, engaged 
in pugilistic contests. 

In the year 1779, an nnsiieccssful attempt was made 
to procure an Act of Parliament for allotting these 
moors, in jierpetiiity. The land, however, was enclosed 
and allotted in 1811; and the ancient mode of dividing 
it, un<l. coiiscciucutly, “ tlic revel,” from that time dis¬ 
continued. 

MI.LISK.' 

(FUOM the DASISII OF AKDEaSKK.) 

TitEBE was once upon a time a young woman 
so kind and sweet tempered that every person 
loved her. Among tho rest, there was an old 
witeh who lived near where she dwelt, and with 
whom she was a great favourite. One day this 
old wihdi told lier she had a nice present to give 
her. “See,” she said, “hero is a barley-coni, 
which, however, is by no means of the same sort 
as those which grow in the farmer’s field, or those 
wc give to the fowls. Now you must plant this in 
a fiower-pot, and then take care and see what 
happens.” 

“ Thank you a thousand times,” said the young 
woman. And, thereupon, she went straight home, 
and planted the barley-corn the witcb had given 
her, in a flower-pot. Immediately there grew out 
of it a large handsome hut its leaves were 

all shut close as if they wRe buds. 

“That is a most beautiful flower 1” said the 
woman, while she bent down to kiss its red and 
yellow leaves; but scarcely hod her lips pressed the 
flower, than it gave forth a loud sound and opened 
its cup. And now the woman was able to see that 
it was a regular tulip, and in the midst of the enp, 
down at the bottom, there sat a small and most 
lovely little maiden; her height was about one 

(I) SccDlustratioii, p. 145. 
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inch, and on that account the woman named her 
Ellise. 

She made the little thing a cradle out of a wal¬ 
nut-shell, gave her a blue violet-leaf for a mattress, 
and a rose-leaf for a coverlid. In this cradle, Ellise 
slept at night time, and during the day she played 
upon the table. 'Phe woman had set a plate filled 
mth water upon the table, which she surrounded 
Avith flowers, and the flower-stalks all rested on the 
edge of the water; on,the water floated a largetulip- 
leaf, and upon the tulip-leaf sat the little Ellise, and 
sailed from one side of the plate to the other; and 
for this she used two white horse-hairs for oars. The 
whole effect w-as very charming, and Ellise could 
sing too, but with such a delicate little voice as we 
have never beard here. 

One night as she lay in her bed, an ugly toad 
hopped in to her through the broken window pane. 
It was a large and very hideous toad; and it sprang 
at once upon the table, where Ellise lay asleep 
under the rose-leaf 

“That would be now a nice little wife for my 
son," said the toad, and seized, as she said it, the 
walnut-shell in her mouth, and hopped with it out 
through the window into the garden again. 

Through the garden flow ed a broad stream, hut 
its banks were marshy, and among the marshes 
lived the toad and her son. Ha! how hideous tlie 
son was too; exactly like his mother he was, and 
all that he could say, when he saw the sweet little 
maiden in the walnut-shell, rvas “Koax! koax! 
breckke-ke! ” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said the old one to him, 
“ else you’ll awake her, and then she might easily 
run away from us, for she is lighter than sw ans'- 
dow'n. We will set her upon a large plant in the 
stream; that will be a whole island for her, and then 
she cannot run aw’ay from us ; while we, down in 
the mud, will build the house for you two to live 
; in.” 

j In the stream there were innumerable large 
I plants, which all seemed as if they floated on the 
I water; the most distant one was, at the s.ame time, 
the largest, and thither swam the old toad and set 
down the walnut-shell, with the little maiden upon 
it. 

Early on the following morning the little Ellise 
awoke, and when she looked about her and saw 
where she was, that her neAV dwelling place Avas 
surrounded on all sides by AAatcr, and that there 
remained no possible way for her to reach land 
again, she began to weep most bitterly. 

. Meanwhile the old toad sat in the mud aiAd 
. adorned the building AA'ith reeds and yellow flowers, 
tfiat it might be quite grand for her future daughter- 
i^law','and then, in company with her hideous son, 
swam to the little leaf-island Avhere Ellise lay. 

She noAv wanted to fetch her pretty little bed, 
thatitmimt at once be placed in the new chamber, 
before Ellise herself brought there. The old 
toad bent herself ctnReously before her in the 
water, vrldle she presented her son in these words,— 
“ You see here mv son who is to be your husband, 
and you twp shall live together charmingly doAAn 
in the mud." 

“Koaxl koax! breckke-ke!" was all that the 
bridegroom could find to say. 

And, therewith, they both seized upon the beau¬ 
tiful little bed* knd swam away with it; while Ellise 
sat alone upon the leaf and cried very much, for she 
did not like at aU to live with the fnghtfol toad, 


much less have her odious son for her husband. 
Now the little fishes which swam about und^ the 
water, had seen the toad, and heard, moreover, per¬ 
fectly well all that she said; they, therefore, raised 
their heads above water, that they might have a 
look at the beautifiil little creature. No sooner had 
they seen her, than they were, one and all, quite 
moved by her beauty; and it seemed to them very 
hard, that such a sweet maiden should become tlie 
prey of an ugly toad. They assembled themselves, 
therefore, round about the green stalk from which 
grew the leaf AA'hereon Ellise sat, and gnawed it 
with their teeth until it came in two, and then away 
floated Ellise and the leaf far, far away, where the 
toad could come no more. 

And so sailed the little maiden by towns and vil¬ 
lages, and when the birds upon the trees beheld her, 
they sang out—“ Oh, what a lovely young girl! ” 
But away, away floated the leaf always further and 
further. Ellise made quite a foreign journey upon it. 

For some time a small Avhite butterfly had hovered 
over her, and at last he set himself down on her 
leaf, because he was very much pleased with Ellise, 
and she too was very glad of the visit, for now the 
toad could not come near her, and the country 
through which .she travelled Avas so beautiful. The 
sun shone so bright upon the water that it glittered 
like gold. And iioav the idea occurred to her to j 
loosen her girdle, bind one end of it to the butterfly, | 
the other on to the leaf; she did this and then she 
flew on much faster, and saw much more of the 
world than she Avonld have done. 

But, at last, there came by a cock-chafer, who 
seized her with his long claws rqpnd her slender 
AA aist, and flew aAvay with her to a tree, while on 
SH'am the leaf, and the butterfly was obliged to fol¬ 
low, for he could not come loose, so fast and firm 
had Ellise bound him. 

Ah ! how teivified was poor Ellise when the cock¬ 
chafer carried her off to the tree. But her sorrow 
over the little butterfly was quite as great, for she 
kncAv he must certainly perish, Auiless by some good 
accident, he should chance to free himself from the 
green leaf. But all this made no impression upon 
the cock-chafer, who set her upon a large leaf, gave 
her some honey to cat, and told her she was very 
charming, although not a bit like a chafer. And 
noAv appeared all the other cock-chafers who dwelt 
upon this tree, who waited upon Ellise, and examined 
her from top to toe; while the young lady-chafers 
turned up their feelers and said, “ She has only two 
legs! how A'ery wretched that looks!” and added 
they, “ she has no feelers whatever, and is as thin 
in "the body as a human being! Ah! it’s really 
hideous!” and all the young lady-cock-chafers cried 
out, “ Ah! it’s perfectly hideous! ” And yet Ellise 
AA'as so charming! and so felt the cock-chafer; but 
at last, because all the lady-chafers thought her 
ugly he began to think so too, and resolved he 
would have nothing more to do with her; “she 
might go,” he said, “ wherever she liked,” and with 
these words he flew with her to the ground, and set 
her upon a daisy. And now the poor little thing , 
wept bitterly, to find herself so hideous, that not 
even a oock-chufhr would have any thing to do with 
her, Biit, notwithstanding this dedsive opimqn 
of the young lady-cock-chaiers, Ellise was love¬ 
liest, most elegant little creature in the world, as 
delicate and beautifiil as a young rose-leaf. 

The whole summer through the poor little maiden 
lived alone in the great forest; and she wove her- 
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self a bed out of fine grass, and hung it up to rock 
beneath a creeper, that it mielit not be blown away 
by the wind and rain; she plucked herself sweets 
out of the flowers, for foo^* and drank of the fresh 
dew, that fell every moniing upon the grass. And 
so the summer and the autumn passed awa^. All 
the birds which had sung so sweetly to Elhse, left 
her and went away, the trees lost all their green, 
the flowers withered, and ^e great creeper which, 
until now, had been her shelter, shrivelled away 
j to a bare yellow stalk. The poor little thing 
1 shivered with cold, for her clothes were now worn 
[ out, and her form was so tender and delicate that 
I she certainly would perish with cold. It began 
I also to snow, and every flake which touched her, 
WHS to her what a great heapfull would be to us, 
lor her whole body was only one inch long. 

Close beside the forest in which Ellise lay, there 
; was a corn-field, bnt the corn had long since been 
reaped, and now, only the dry stubble rose above 
the earth; yet, for Ellise was this a great forest, 
Hjid hither she came. So she reached the house ol 
a field-mouse, which was formed of a litile hole 
; under the stubble. Here dwelt the field-mouse 
warm and comfortable, with her store-room full ol 
! food for the winter, and near at hand a pretty 
I kitchen and eating-room. Poor Ellise stepped up 
1 to the door and begged for a little grain 'of barley, 

I for she had tasted nothing for the w hole day. 

■ “ You poor little nTetch!”said the field-mouse, 
who was very kind hearted, “ come in to my warm 

I room and eat something." And w'licn now she Vas 
much pleased with Ellise, she added, “ you may if 

■ you like spend the winter here with me ; but you 
I must keep my house clean and neat, and tell me 
I stories, for I am very i'ond of hearing stories." 

Ellise did as the field-mouse wished, and, as a 
( reward for her trouble, was made comfortable vvitli 
I her. . 

I “ Now w'e shall have a visit,” said the field-mouse 
I to her one day. “ My neighbour is accustomed to 
I pay me a visit every week. lie is much richer 
! than I am, for he has several beautiful rooms, and 
1 wears the most costly velvet coat. Now if you 
could only have him ibr your husband, you would 
be nicely provided for, but he does not see very 
sharply, that's one thing. Only you must tell liim 
all the best stories you can think of." 

But Ellise would hear nothing of it, for she could 
not endure the neighbour, for he xvas nothing mort 
or less than a mole. He came, as was expected, 
to pay his respects to the field-mouse, ami wore 
his handsome velvetcoat as usual. The field-mouse 
said he was very rich, and very w ell iiilbrmed, and 
that his house was twenty times larger than hers. 
Well informed he might be, but be could not en¬ 
dure the sunshine, or the flowers, and spoke con¬ 
temptuously of both one and the other, althougli 
he had never seen either. Ellise was obliged to 
sing before him, and she sang the two songs.— 
" Chafers fly! the sun is shining!” and " The pries! 
goes to the field.” Then the mole became very 
much in love with her because of her beautilul 
voice, but he took good care not to show it, for 
he was a cautious sensible fellow. 

Very lately he had made a long passage from 
. his dwelling to that of his neighbour, andme ^aye 
, permission to Ellise and the field-mouse to go m i^ 
as often ns they pleased; yet he be^ed of them 
not to be startled at the dead bird wliicli lay at the 
entrance. It was certainly a bird lately dead, for 


all the feathers were still upon him, it seemed to 
have been frozen exactly there where the mole had 
made the entrance of his passage. 

(To be continued.) 


“ 1 hav« herS made onljr t noUgir sf ittllM tswan, 
and hare brought nothing of ftijt bwh, hut thb that 
tie* thaih."— 

It would seem as if a traditionary sense of Pantdlse 
and its delights, had, with the moss of our instincts, 
atMtoinpanied the transmission of the flesh from sire to 
son. Man is naturally fond of a garden, ami, to a Chris¬ 
tian it possesses a saeredness which- throws a holiness 
over all its operations. In a garden, the first man was 
l»orn, there he tasied (and no where else) purely innocent 
joy • and in a garden, too, was undergone the agony 
of Him that restored that bliss ; there also was buried 
the Kestorer; and there, in his own glorious person, 
announced the resiirroctiou of the dead.—/fwtory of 
Volehead. 

'I’liK qualities which form the good soldier and the 
good priest, arc much inoie nearly allied than the world 
is uominnnly disposed to think. One is in the flesh 
what tliu other is in the spirit; and the vigilance, the 
foiiitiidc, the sui/.iirc of opportunities, the adaptation to 
circuriislances, the winning of men’s hearts, and the 
tongue of persuasion, wliich all will agree to ho necessary 
to the [lerfeet priest, few will assuredly deny to he as 

necessary to the aeeomtdished soldier.-1 learnt my 

liosi, weapons in the house of peace, 1 thus bceanie 
iK-quaiuted with the human heart; 1 could enter into 
the tlioughts and feelings of rude uneducated men. 

I was acquainted with numberless little attontions and 
ways of winning good will, wliieli it is too late to learn 
after the attainment of inanbood, when the observation 
is not sufficiently curious or iniiiute so as to dis(!eru 
them, nor temper flexihie enough to employ. Thus 
1 was instructed to deal with inferiors with kindness, 
and yet with dignity; and the men placed under my 
command, soon discovering my srm[)athy, were zealous 

to gratify me with the strictest ohodicnco.-The 

soldier, no less than the nuiii of peace, will do well to 
seek first tlic kingdom of (Jod and his righteousness.— 
Ihid. 

(>.v the evening after this visit, (to the King of I’ersia,) 
'iiy excellent friend wliom 1 have before mentioned us 
itrcferriiig a shot at a duck to a view of the ruins of 
i’ersepolis, said he would like to he King of Persia. 
Knowing that inordinate ambition had no place in his 
mind, I asked him xvliat he w'oiild do if he attained that 
dation'! “ Run aw'ay with my crown,” was the prompt 
iiLswcr. We had a hearty laugh at the genuine sim- 
plicity of this expression. It is, perhaps, the fip»t time 
wvcrcignt.y was ever desired for such a purpose; hdt 
considering all that attends, in Persia, the wearing 
of the article he wished for, it would pcrh|j)s be the 
lie.st mode of converting to real advimtage so dangerous 
and precarious a possession.—1|i|||cAes of Penin. 

CiiBHAOH Au Kiiax, when wo were at Shira% dilated 
on our haliits as much more cleanly tlian onr Christian 
brethren of the north. “They delight in nothing," 
said he, “ but strong liquor and hog’s nosh; and, would 
you iiclievc it," addressing himself to the BIchee," they 
are so fond of the vile animal on which they live, that 
thev actually tie their hair in a form which resembles 
its tail!’’ Ae Blchec looked as if incrednlons of this 
last usage, though It was to my knowdedw ndt more 
than a twelvemonth since his own head had been shorn 
of the ornament held in such abomination.-*^/6td. 
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REFLECTIONS ON HAVING LEFT A TLACE OF 
RETIREMENT. 

Ix)w was our pretty cot: our tallest rose 
I’cep’d at the chamber-window. IVc could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom’d; and across the porcii 
Thick jasmines twined; the little landscu]io round 
AV.ia green and woody, and refrcsli’d tlie eye. 

It wns a spot wliieli you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion! Once I saw 
(Hallowinghis sahbath-day liy quietness) 

A wealthy son of commerce saunter liy, 

Briatowa’s cltisten: Methoiiglit il ealm’d 
His thirst of idle gold, and iii.ado tiiiii muse 
With wiser feelings; for he paused and linik’d 
With a pleased stidiiess, and gased all annind, 

Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round ngain, 

And sigh'd, and said, it was a blessed place, 

And we were hless’d. Oft with patient ear, 
Long-listening to the viewless skylark’s note, 

(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wing,) in whisper’d tones 
Tve said to the beloved, “ Such, sweet girl! 

The inobtmsive song of happiness— 

Hncarthly minstrelsy! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; when nil is hush’d, 

And the heart listens." 

Bnt tlie time, when first 
From that low dell, steep up the stony mount, 

I climb’d, with perilous toil, and reach’d the top, 

O what a goodly scene: Here the bleak niniint, 

The bare Ueak moontain speckled tliiu with sheep ; 

Grey douds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields; 

And river, now with bushy rocks o’erbrow’d, 

Now winding bright and tull, with naked banks; 

And seats, and lawns, the abb^, and tlie wood. 

And cots, and hamlets, and faint city spire; 

The chonnd there, the islands and white sails, 

Biin coasts, and cte^liko lulls, and shordess ocean. 

It seem’d like Oim^esence! God, methonght, 

Had hnUt liim there a temple; the whole world 
Se^’d imaged in its vast circumference. 

No widi profaned my overwhelmed heart. 

Bleat hour! It was a luxniy—to lie! 

Ah, quiet dell! dear cotl and mount sublime! 

I was constnin’d to quit you. Was it right. 

While my nnnumber’d brethren toil’d and bled. 

That I should dream away the trusted hours 
On rose-laaf beds, pamp’ring the coward heart 
With feelings all too ddicate for useP 
Sweet is the tear that feom some Howard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth; 


And he, that works me good with unmoved face, 
Does it bat half: he chiUs me while he aids, 

My Benefactor, not my Brother Man! 

Yd even this, this co]^ henefirmnee, . 

Seises my praise, when I reflect on thole, 

The sluggard pity’s vision-weaving tifte 1 

Wlio sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched. 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies: 

1 therefore go, and join head, heart, and hand, 
Active and finn, to figiit the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 

Yet ott when, after honourable toil, 

Rests tired minU, and waking loves to dream, 
My spirit shall revisit thee, dear cot I 
Thy jasmine and thy window-peeping rose. 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sen-air. 

And I shall sigh fond wishes—sweet nbode! 

All—had none greater! And that all had such, 

It might be so—hut the time is not yet. 

Speed it, 0 Father! Let thy kingdom come! 

S. T. Colcnthje. 


"THE SUICIDE." 

A DRKAllv and a dismal day, 

A night as drear succeeds, 

The stars shine forth witli feclile ray, 

And homo each rustic specd-s;—' 

But sec! what female .sliivers in the gale P 
Her face is wan with care and deadly pale. 

'finic’s finger has not traced tliosc lines 
That mark her death-cold brow; 

Some secret anguish undermines 
Her frame, and bids it how. 

Her tresses, ■prematurely turn’d to grey, 

Are suffer’d now to wander us they may. 

And lo t upon her shrunken breast 
A helpless infant lies; 

Its anns close round its motlicr prest. 

It neither sleeps nor cries. 

Its eyes on hers all stedfastly are bent, 

And seem almost to pierce her dread iiiient. 

Now where a stream flows strong and deep. 
Her falt’ring steps she turns,— 

Each star seems brighter watch to keep, 
Witli brighter radiance bums. 

The moon, her misty shroud now laid aside, 
Glides, like a ghost, to watch the Suicide, 

The stars, reflected in the stream, 

Witli ghastlier light are shown; 

And each a fieiy eye docs seem. 

That glares on her alone. 

Her baby seeks her fece in mute appeal. 

But. there Despair has set his iron seal. 

And now she gives her babe a kiss,— 

Now falters forth a prayer; 

Now bends her o’er tlie dark abyss,— 
Throws hack her flowing hair; 

One look to heaven—then plunges in the tide, 
Her infant’s murderer and a Suicide 1 


«♦» The Title and Xndex to the first Volumemay be had, priee 
Hd; also, the Covers, priee Is. 3d. 
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NARR.ITIVE OP AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
SUMMIT OP POPOCAPETETH, A VOLCANO 
OP PERU, IN 1884. 

This Valley of Mexico, one of the most picturesque 
Mtea in the world, is bounded on the east-south-east bj’ 
a chain of mountains, from which rise two volcanoes, 
toown under the Indian names of Iztaccihuatl and 
Popocatepeth. The tops of them, eternally covered wi th 
snow, are from sixteen to eighteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The firet, the nearest to Mexico, 
msents a crest irregularly indented, which extends 
from the north-west to the south-east. The second is a 
complete cone. It is somewhat like Etna, but its base 
mta not, like that of tiie latter, on a level plain. The 
Popocatepeth is situated on the edge of the great 


jihiti nv- of the Cordilleras. Du one side, tow-ards tho 
north-west, the forests of fir-trees which wholly enwrap 
it terminate at the foot of tl»| 5 alley, and the last trees 
uiingle with the fields of com, maize, and other 
European plants growing at that height; but towartte 
the south-east tho forests continue longer. T^ change 
in kind at every step, and soon wholly dtnwear, to 
give place to the sugar-cane, the cactus, ana all the 
rich and peetdiar vegetation of the tropics. A tntv^w, 
Ktting out from the volcanic sands, a little above the 
limits of vegetation, and descending in a diteet line 
into the vtuley Cuantla-Aitnlpas, would, in a few 
hours, pass through every climate, and mkbt gather 
every plant growing betw'cen tho equator aim the poles. 

Prom this situation it necessarily results that the 
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anowg which are found on the south-east, must, in the 
: given circumstances, be influenced by the exhalations 
of hot air which are continually arising from the valley 
; of Cuantia, ahd so it is in effect. These snows ihelt 
partially in the diy season, and whilst the north of the 
’ volcanic cone is constantly covered with snow and ice, 
even to the very last fir, the lava and porphyry of the 
south are almost laid bare, even to the very top of the 
volcano. 

It is, then, on this side that a passage must be sought 
in any attempt to reifch the summit of this mountain, 
the most elevated of the northern continent of America, 
and this was the course pursued by Baron Gros, secretary 
to the French Legation at Mexico, who, in the year 
1884, had the courage to undertake this perilous enter- 
i prise, accompanied in his bold project by M. de Gerolt, 

■ Consul-General of i’russia, and Mr. Egerton,an English 
; painter. We will give the account in the Baron’s own 
j! words:— 

“I had made a similar attempt last year, but with 
; : very difl'erent results. My first attempt had been un¬ 
successful, but this year many circumstances concurred 
: to favour us. We were provided with barometers, with 
■' a compass, with some thermometers, with a good tele- 
, scope and hygrometer. 1 had had a tent constructed, 
under covert of which we migiit brave the storm. We 
. bad axes, .saws, ropes, and poles with iron spikes, indis- 
i pensablc in an expedition of this kind ; mine was fifteen 
feet in length; 1 determined that it should remain 
behind us on the top of the volcano, as the staff of a flag 
of triumph ; but 1 said nothing of this to my travelling 
companions. We might fall in our enterprise, and I 
did not like to'sell the bear-skin before I had killed 
the bear.’ 

" We set out, and arrived at Oznmbasat three o’clock 
in the evening. We sent to summon tiie same persons 
who had served us as guides the last yc-ar. They were 
Indians of the village of Atlanta, which is situated at 
the very foot of Popocalepeth. We laid in provisions 
for four days, and the next morning at seven o’clock we 
commenced climbing the mountain with our mules and 
our horses. At one o’clock we liad reached the Va- 
queria, or Rancho of Gacapepelo, quite like a Swiss 
chalet, servixig fbr shelter to a numerous licnl of cow.s, 
and the last Inhabited spot on the mountain. At three 
we had anrfted at the limits of vegetation, which we 
reached by ’Mmost beaten tracts, having had occasion to 
nso our axes in one place only. To any one acquainted 
with the Alps, I need not say one word of these stnpen- 
doils forests of oaks, of fir, and of larch, which must lie 
traversed; they are alike in both hemispheres, save that 
at the foot of this mountain are to he found numerous 
flocks of guacamaias, large green parrots witli red heads, 
which are to be mot with neither at Chamouni, nor at 
Sallcneches. There are also in the forests a small spe¬ 
cies of lion, jaguars, wolves, stags, roes, and a great 
quantity of wild cats, but we did not see a single one of 
all tlicse animals. 

“ In proportion as wo ascended into the wood, the firs 
became less frequent, and of smaller size. Near the 
sands they are all more or less stunted; and all their 
branches bend down to eartli as if they sought lower 
down air less rarefied. After these last firs, of which 
the greater part are half decayed, are only to be found 
some bushes of a kind^. gooseberry-tree, with a black 
ftmt; tl^n. at intervals, tufts of yellowish moss growing 
in seini-circles, amidst the fragments of pumice-stone, 
lavs^ $1^ basalt; at length all vegetation wholly ceases. 
Then he^im to feel that we were no longer in a 
rsigioh ifn which it was possible to live. Our respiration 
ww Impeded; a hind of depression not without channs 
eeiitod upon as; in truth 1 can scarcely define the im- 
preseion we exp^ehced as we entered these deserts. 

“From the momeirt the wood is left behind, nothing 
is to he seen up to the third part of the volcanic cone, 
but an httteittee extent of violet-coloured sand, so fine 
in sonie {teeet that the wind ruffles the surffuie of it 




with the perfect regularity of a ripple on the waters. 
Blocks of red porpli^ry are scattered up jnd down, and 
break the monotony of the spectSjde. 71^'top of the 
undulations foiled by ^e ttaid Is covend: over by an 
immense <|tumtit>y of iitti!l .yeRo#i.idt..i)i^ice''’tonqs, 
vrhich the winds appear to have gathered there in 
heaps ; and along these sands run in farrows, till they 
are lost in the foreSt, some scorisB of voteanic rocks de¬ 
scending from the masses of porphy^ and black lava, 
which form the top of the mountain. The most elevated 
part of the volcano is entirely covered with snow, and 
tills snow seems the more purely wliite, that the horizon 
along which it lies is of a blue so deep as almost to ho 
black. Some trace.s of wolves and jaguars are visible 
upon the sands skirting the wood. 

" After having admired for some time this singular 
spectacle we re-entered the forest, and I had the tent 
erected. Wo had suflFered much from cold during the 
night. 

" On the 29th, at three o’clock in the morning, fa¬ 
voured by a bright moonlight, we were on our way, 
warmly clothed, our face and eyes protected by green 
spectacles, and gauze of the same colour wrapped 
about our heads; my flag served me for a girdle. 
We were seven in number. Each of us carried a small 
bag, containing some bread and a bottle of sugared 
water. The Indians were loaded with our instruments 
and some provisions. We walked after one another, 
onr iron-spiked sticks in our hands, and taking care 
to follow exactly the foot-tracks of the first guide, in 
order to he sure of firm footing. We proceeded very 
slowly, and were under the necessity of stopping at 
every fifteen paces to take breath. The bottle of 
sngared-watcr was of the greatest possible use to me; 
obliged to keep my mouth wide open in order to 
breathe, my lliroat used to clog to a degree that was 
quite painful, and some sups of water taken every five 
minutes alone prevented the pain from being insup¬ 
portable. Wc were obliged to take a side-path, and 
to wind along it. The acclivity was so steep that it 
would have been alike difficult and dangerous to at¬ 
tempt to ascend in a direct line. 

"At nine o’clock we had reached the celebrated Pico 
del Isaib; beyond which we were not able to get the 
last year. This Peak is a mass of trachyte reddish 
rocks, which are found oh one of the concretes which 
come down from the summit. Its perpendicular height 
is eighty or one hunilred feet by s diameter of fifty. 
It terminates in a point, and can be distinctly seen 
from Mexico. Our guides had With difficulty been 
prevailed upon to come so faf, bni hothing could in¬ 
duce them to continue theit jtmriiey. The way to the 
Peak had been long and toilsome, but not at all 
dangerous. The oppression I felt was less great than 
1 had anticipated, and my pulse was only up to 120. 
We had courage and determined purpose; time enough 
before us, and above our heads a sky transparent in 
its clearness. 

" It formed part of our plan to stop at the Pico del 
Tsaib, and then to repair onr exhausted strength by 
taking a slight breakfast. 1 knew that at such an ele¬ 
vation we must be careful to eat very sparingly, and 
not to drink any spirituous liquor; for the nervous 
system is excited to a degree scarcely conceivable. We 
therefore took only a little bread, part of the breast 
of a chicken, and some water just tinged with red 
wine; and after an hour’s rest at the foot of Pico, 
we once more set out on our ascent. 

“ After having passed the Isaib, we came on the left 
to a mass of rocks, exfoliating like slate. They riSe 
jMrpendicularly to a hundred and fifty feet in hei^t. 
The summit is covered with snow, and long stnac- 
tites of ice fill every fissure. There was no advane- 
ing on that ride. On the right is a rattMir deep 
ravine, which at a diri^c^ taken for the remains 
of a enter. It ektends in a direct line ftom the top 
of the volcano to the first fin, and is iatatseeted by 
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ba«dt, Im and porphyry; and, in some parts, crossed 
throngh its whole breadth by walls of perpendicular 
rocks, and great heaps of snow : but We saw at a glance 
that we mi^ht, by t^ing a little circuit, ascend by it to 
the summit of the volcano. We got down, therefore, 
into the ravine, and, while keeping one another in view, 
took each a different path. M. de Gerolt took the 
middle, 1 took the left, the nearest to the wall of rocks ; 
and Mr. Egeiton went between us both. 1 thought at 
first that my path was the best, but I soon discovered my 
mistake; twenty times 1 was near breaking my neck, 
and, were I ever to undertake the same expedition, 1 
would take the bottom of the ravine. 

“ When we could get upon the snow we proceeded with 
much more ease. It was now furrowed by the wind, 
and still more by the heat of the sun, precisely re¬ 
sembling a field newly ploughed. And as the furrows 
were parallel with the horizon, they served us as so 
many steps. In the sand and upon the rocks there 
was real danger; and the least heedlessncss or awk¬ 
wardness might have Iwen fatal. 

" At noon, we had wound round, and attained the sum¬ 
mit of those perpendicular rocks Wore mentioned; but 
our strength was beginning to fail, and at every ten 
paces we were ol)liged to make a long stop to breathe, 
and to recover the effects of the too-quickoned circula¬ 
tion of the blood. Though in the midst of snoivs, we 
experienced the sensation of cold only when we ivero 
drinking, or when we touched the metal of our instru¬ 
ments. It was necessary to cry very loud in order to lio 
heard at a distance of twenty puces. Indeed the air 
at that height was so rarefied, that I tried in vain to 
whistle,and Mr ligertonhadthegreatestdifliciiltyinc.x- 
tracting any sounds from a horn ho had brought with him. 

“ At hall-past two M. de Gerolt was on the highest 
point of the volcano. He began to jump with joy, 
and made a sign to me, that there was a gulf at 
his feet. At thirty-seven minutes past two 1 liad 
leached the summit, and found myself on the most 
elevated brink of the crater. Once there, all fatigue 
vanished; the breathing was again free ; new life scemc!] 
to be imparted by the absorbing .spectacle before me ; I 
felt an enthusiasm, an excitement, scarcely to be con¬ 
ceived; and I jumped in my turn, to encourage Mr. 
Egevton, who had still to make his way over some bad 
asses. The crater is an immense golf, almost circular, 
living a deep depression on the north side, and some 
spiracles on the south. It might be about a league 
in circumference, and nine hundred or a thousand tect 
in perjiendicular depth. The walls of the gulf were 
peaked. They distinctly present three large horizontal 
strata, intersected perpendicularly and almost at equal 
distances by black and greyish lines. Tlie bottom is 
a funnel formed by successive convulsions, still occur¬ 
ring almost daily. The inside edge, from the .surface to 
about fifteen or twenty feet lower, is a iiiass^ of red, 
black, or whitish very thin strata, upon which rest 
the blocks of volcanic rocks yet destined to fall into the 
crater. Its walls are yellowigJi, and present at the first 
glance the appearance of a lime-stone quarry. The 
bottom, and the inclined plane of the funnel are covered 
with an immense quantity of blocks of sulphur per¬ 
fectly pure. From this abyss are emitted, whirling round 
with the force of a whirlwind, massesof white exhalations, 
which disperse when they attain half the height of the 
inside of the crater. Some apertures in the declivity of 
the funnel project these also, as do likewise seven large 
fissures which are between the strata forming the edge 
of the crater; but tliese last vapours do not rise higher 
than fifteen or twenty feet. 

“ The apertures at bottom are circular, and surrounded 
by a large zone of pure sulphur. Doubtless these ex¬ 
halations, which are disengaged with suoh force, carry 
-wiHi them a great quantity of sublimate of sulphur, a 
partof which is deputed on the stones and on the sides 
flf die i^yss. The diaengsgeiHieiit of the sulphureous 
add gu is so cbnsideiftble, mat we were greatly incom¬ 


moded by it at the top of the volcano. We were not 
able to get at a piece of the whitish substance adher¬ 
ing to the side walls of the volcano. . M. de Qerolt, who 
tried to bring away a spccinienj had nearly paid dear 
for his imprudence. He had gone down to a litwo 
inclined plane, which was in one of the fissiiresjif the 
crater; but the sand giving way under his feet, ho was 
sliding rapidly into the aliyss, when be happily suc¬ 
ceeded in arresting his progress by his stick. 

“ The outward edge of the crater is entirely devoid of 
snow, but in the inside, where the sun has no Wwoij 
a considerable number of stalactites of ice are found 
liangingdown to wlierc the third stratum begins. The 
summit of the volcano is a small platform of fifteen or 
twenty feet In diameter, where the same violet-colourod /; 
sand is found, whicli is in such abundance at the base of 
the cone, and the heat of which is sensible to the touch. 

It may well be conceived bow imposing such a spectacle 
must have been. Those masses of lava, of porphyry, and 
of red and black scoriw; those vortices of exhalations; 
those stalactites, tlie sulphur, the snow, in short, all that 
singular admixture of frost and fire, found at an eleva¬ 
tion of eighteen thousand feet, had wonderfully excited 
us. Wc wore nearly worn out; I experienced a violent 
headache, and great fulness of blood about the temnles; 
my pulse was up to 145, though, after a little rest, I did 
not foci much more oppressed than at the Pico del 
bsaib, Wc were all dreadfully pale, our lips were lividly 
blue, and our eyes sunk in their sockets, so tliat when 
wc were resting ourselves on the rocks, with our arms 
thrown over our beads, or when we were lying stretched 
upon tlie sand, with closed eyes ahd mouth wide open, 
and without mir masks, in order that we might breathe 
more freely, wc resembled corpses, and, though 1 was 
aware of (he real slate of the case, 1 did not the lers 
experieuceadisagrocahlo feeling, when my eye happened 
to fall upon any of iny travelling companions. 

“ It is related in every history of the eonqnijst of SIcx- 
ico, that Don Diego Ordaz, one of the captains ot Fer¬ 
nando Cortes, went to the volcano to procure sulphur 
for making powder. Perhaps there might have been 
then, on the declivity of the mountain, some fissures 
wiiere it was deposited, as is still the case in Italy. 1 do 
not believe it jiossible to reach that which is t0_ be 
found in the crater, and it is probable that in the time 
of Cortes, the volcano was in greater activity than it 
now is. T'lic {lure sulphur deposited at tho bottom of 
tlic funnel is there in iiiillioiis of quintals; the atmo- 
spliere is infested with its exhalations, and 1 have no 
duulit that it would he impossible to lot one-self down 
two hundred feel into tlic gulf, without lioing asphyit- 
i.ated hv tho sulpliurcoiis vni>ours. Now, as this depth 
would iie hut one fourth of ihe distance necessary to be 
pnsseil through, in order to arrive at the yellow masses 
carpeting the bottom, supposing even tliat free respi¬ 
ration was possible, still to reach even the inclined plane 
nearest to the top, ropes of an immense length would be 
required, and how are they to be conveyed to the summit 
of the volcano, which it is so difficult to arrive at with¬ 
out any ineumlirance, and where the slightest weight 
becomes an insupportable burden I I think, theretorc, 
that if Diego Didaz hod collected sulphur on Popo- 
eatepeth, it could only have been a little above the 
volcanic sands, and not in the crater. 

“At half-past three we bad completed our survey, and 
plantetl my standanl on the most elevated point of the 
volcano; at four o’clock we had reached, on our way 
down, the groat ravine of the Pico del Isaib, where we 
found our guides aa’aiting us. We made signs to them 
to go to the tent, and wc continued to descend by a 
diflerent route from that which we had taken In our 
aseent. At six o'clock, we were in our tent, bnt_tOT 
much fiatigued, and, still more, too much exmtod to 
sleep soundly. While awake, I could speak* 1 oonm 
' think oidy of tbe crater, and, when I nappiBOd to fall 
asleep, I fancied myself stiU there, the oppreeijon was 
ag^n felt, and starting I awoke. 
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" The next day, the 30th of April, at 7 o’clock, we 
struck our tout, aad at two o’clock p.w. we were at 
Oznmba. I placed, in the yard of the houw in which 
we lodged, a good telescope fixed in the direction of the 
volcano, and for two days the yard was filled with curious 
spectators, who came to gaze upon our flag as it floated 
on high.” 

Baron Qros was not the only one who ascended to the 
summit of this volcano, though many attempts have 
failed from different causes. Some "travellers, when 
arrived at a certain height, have l)een seized with a 
violent throwing up of blood, which has obliged them 
to desist from the enterprise. In 132.1 and 1830, 
some Englishmen reached the crater. Mr. William 
Glennyis mentioned as the first who surmounted every 
obstacle. 

How wonderfully do these plionomcna exhibit the 
power of Go<l! and, were it not for our dim-sighted- 
uess, we might also doubtless discover in them the good¬ 
ness as well as the wisdom of the beneficent and al¬ 
mighty hand, which has so liountifully provided for the 
weU-bcing of his creatures, and is not less mindful of his 
gracious purpose that all things should work together 
tor good, even when the volcano is spreading terror and 
devastation around. But even now enough is kno^vn to 
lead UB to conclude that, however fearful these eniptious 
are, the mischief occasioned is nothing in comparison to 
the advantage they are of, on the whole, to our globe. The 
bosom of the earth being full of fire, a vent is absohitely 
necessary by wLicli the force of the dreadful element is 
broken and weakened. And though the countries where 
the subterraneous fiVes collect in greatest quantities, arc 
subject to carth(|uakes, these would be still more violent 
if these volcanoes did not exist. But, even if all tliesc 
phenomena were obscure and unintelligible to us, 
surely it becomes beings such as we are, who acknow¬ 
ledge ourselves to be the creatures of Infinite Wisdom 
and Infinite Love, to deal with those pages which wc 
cannot decipher of that book of nature, on which, in so 
many countless places, arc marked, in characters so 
plain that “ he that runs may read,” the rich goodness 
of its Author, in the spirit of him of old, who returned a 
volume which he had borrowed from a friend, saying— 
“ There are many things in it 1 do not understand, but 
those which I do understand, arc so excellent, that I am 
sure, to know all, would only give mo fresh cause for 
believing the author worthy of still deeper veneration.” 


THE MAIDEN AUNT. 

DUNCOMBK PARK. 

CHAl*. II, 

Jaxet procoeded wi th her story,—'• The last letter from 
Anna'smend arrived about five wceksago,aud gaveamost 
melancholy account of them. They had been then seve¬ 
ral months without any pupils at all, and the lady said 
she believed they would come to England to seek employ¬ 
ment, if it were not that they had been compelled to 
run in debt at Boulogne, and, not being able to pay their 
debts, of course they could not leave the place. Papa 
gave this letter back to Anna, aa ho had done all tne 
others, without saying a word. But two days after¬ 
wards nurse told me that among the letters sent to the 
post that morning, had been one directed in papa’s 
naad-writing to Mrs. Charles Harwood, to the care of 
Madame VifivUle, Grande Rue, Boulogne. I was sur¬ 
prised that he wrote to Addle and not to Charles; how¬ 
ever I felt very happy, and thought it was all going to 
turn out well at last. I thought so still more, when, a 
fortnight i^rwards, as we rose to leave the dining¬ 
room, pat« told ns, in his shortest maimer, that Mrs. 
Chaiioi Harwood and her children were coming to 
spend the Christmas with us. I could have jumped for 
joy, and in my ecstasy I could not help Ba;^ng,' Oh! 

(I) Continued ilrom psge 149. 


papa,—and Charles f He knit his brow and stud,' Un¬ 
derstand, both of you, that this is a subject on which I 
do not choose to be spokm to. Tbu are to bear what 
I say, and make no answer.’ Of course 1 dared not 
reply, but still I felt quite confident and very happy, 
till last Thursday, when nurse gave me a packet from 
Charles containing that note for yon. There was also 
a letter for me, in which he told me that paps had 
written very shortly to Ad61e, saying that he wished 
herself and her two children to spend the Christmas 
with him. Poor Charles was in ecstasies—^he thought 
this was certainly the first step to a reconciliation—he 
mode Adfile answer the cold brief iuvitotion in the most 
grateful terms, and he himself wrote a long letter full 
of thanks, expressions of afiection and repentance, and 
entreaties for forgiveness. This letter was immediately 
returned unopened. It was enclosed to Ad@le, and in 
the cover were written these few lines;— 

“ ‘ Madam,—I shall he happy to receive yourself and 
your children as soon after the 17th of December as you 
can make it convenient to come to me. I return yon 
unread a letter which never should have been written, 
and which never could have been sent, had you not made 
the great mistake of supposing that I could not distin¬ 
guish between the miided and the misleader—between 
mere weakness and positive sin. You have never yet 
had any duty towards me to fulfil, and therefore you 
have transgressed none.—I remain, Madam, your siuccro 
well-wisher, Evkkakp Harwood.’ 

" Oh, what harsh harsh words !” cried poor Janet, in¬ 
terrupted by lier own tears. 

After a moment’s pause she resumed her tale,— 

“ Charles told me that, in spite of these bitter words 
which have made him very miserable, he cannot give up 
all hope; he thinks still that papa mwt be intending 
to relent, and therefore ho has decided that Ad61o and 
the children shall certainly come. He desires me to tell 
you the whole historj' before you read his letter to you, 
and—but now, dear aunt Margaret, please read the 
letter.” 

I opened the paper, as she dc.sired, and read us 
follows:— 

"My dear kind aunt Peggj,— " 

" Poor Charles!” said 1, involuntarily stopping to 
wipe my eyes. I began again,-- 

" My dear kind aunt Peggy,.For well do 1 remember 

your kindness to me when 1 was a boy, and I should 
indeed be most ungrateful if I could forget the thousand 
and one treats and presents with which you used to 
brighten my school-days. It is the recollection of all 
this which makes mo hope .to find a friend in you now, 
and if you have not quite forgotten the affection which 
I know you used to bear mo, (and 1 think it would be a 
bard matter for you to leave off loving any one.) you will 
not refuse to help me now Uiat Janet has told you my 
sad story, and you know how unhappy I am.” 

“ But how, /tow can I possibly help him!” asked I, in¬ 
terrupting myself again. 

“ Read on, and you will see !” cried Janet, whose face 
was full of joyful hope. I continued to read,— 

“ I will not take up your time by defences or apologies 
for my conduct I was to blame,—I was wrong,—I don’t 
seek to deny it, either to myself or to others. But I am 
severely punished, when I sec the sweetest wife that 
ever brought happiness to a man’s heart and home, and 
two innocent babes, actually suffering from want. Of 
my own personal affliction from the d!8plea.snre of a 
father whom I mnst ever revere, and the cessation of 
intercourse with sisters whom I love most tenderly, 
I will say little. Perhaps I deserved it. But has not 
my punishment lasted long enough 1 Now, my dear 
aunt Peggy,” (theboy must know by instinct how that 
name wtos its way to my heart,) " will yon use your In- 
flnenee in my behalf 1 My father has the highest opinion 
of yon. 1 have heard him say repeatedly that there is 
no to whom he wonld so wiliiiwly confide ^ 
education of his daughters as to yourself. Ho has liko^ 
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wise a wanner fooling toTOrds yon, remombering that 
you wore the faronrite sister of my poor mother. I oannot 
botp imagining that he is now just in the state of mind 
only to reonire to have the matter reasonably put before 
him to induce him to yield. I cannot but hope that 
a few arguments and a little persuasion from you would 
win my causoi Will you refuse to make the attempt ? 
No, 1 am quite sure you will not; and the idea of your 
consent sends a feeling of happiness through my. heart, 
to which it has been very long a stranger. God bless 
you, my dear aunt Peggy, and prosper you in the eftbrt 
which I am sure yon will make for me. I need not com¬ 
mend my Adfile to your kindness,—you will love her the 
moment you see her. And a.s to the piccaninnies, I know 
you love all babies, and I don’t think you will like my 
little son and heir the less because he is reckoned the 
imago of his unlucky father. Perhaps you will say I 
should write ‘blameable’ for' unlucky,’ and perhaps you 
.are right—however, amid all my faults and misfortunes, 
I have still pleasure in signing myself. Your affectionate 
and grateful nephew, Chariks HAttwoon." 

I put down the letter, and there was Janet’s beaming 
face at my side. She clasped her arms about my nock, 
half-sobbing, and saying, “ Oh dear aunt Margaret, 
you say yes, don’t you'! yon will tiy for poor Charles, 
I’m sure you will.” What could 1 do but kiss her, and 
promise to do my best? yet never did maiden aunt feel 
more bewildered than 1 did in the new position I had 
thus involuntarily assumed. In the first place I was 
a little afraid of my brother-in-law at all times; and, in 
the present instance, I felt by no moans sure that he 
■would not resent my interference, as quite uncalled for 
and impertinent. But then l)oth Janet and Charles 
seemed so'secure of my infliienec with him ; and tlien, 
thought I, suppose 1 nhouM, suoeeed, suppose 1 nhoidd 
reconcile son and father, of what happiness should 1 be 
the cause, and what a delightful remembraxtcc would it 
* be for mo, to the end of luy life ! Owen says, that to 
appeal to me about my usefulness, or my influence 
xvith others, is atttieking mo on my weak side. And 
certainly, when 1 leave a house, 1 do like to be able to 
say to myself that I have done some good in it. How 
could there be a better opportunity of doing good 
tlian this ? I am getting sanguine, and niy hopes out¬ 
weigh my fears. 

I am the more inclined to be confident because I 
cannot but agree with Charles that the invitation to 
Addle, cold and nngrauious as it is, must he considered 
as a sign that the colonel intends to relent. If he has 
no such intention, why did he not send them a remit¬ 
tance, instead of that unaccountable invitation'! Poor 
dear Charles! Who could have fancied that lie 
remembered me so well and so kindly ? He was always 
a favouriteof mine, but I little thought that the trifling 
kindnesses of so many years ago would make so deep 
an impression. How he must have suffered! and my 
sweet little Janet too,—W'hat a singuLir mixture of 
prudence and feeling has she shown for so young a girl! 
'Phe prudence has been taught her by fear, which, as 
1 have often observed, will teach a sorrowful kind of 
caution, very painful to witness, even to a little child. 
But Anna,—there is a mysteiy in her. >She must have 
a cold heart, 1 am afraid; perhaps her affections liavc 
never been enoonraged to expand, for I suspect Janet is 
the favourite both with brother and fatlier. As to 
Colonel Harwood, the more 1 reflect on his character 
the more hopeful I feel, though 1 was at first so much 
cast down. His temper, though roused to one violent 
ebullition by such defiance of authority, is evidently 
under control, and would certainly never show itself 
towards me, of whom he has so high an opinion. But 
1 must go to work very carefully, and manage to intro¬ 
duce the subject at toe right time, and in the right 
manner. Eveiything depends upon that. Borne 
people in my situation would go blntadering straight¬ 
forward to the pdnt they wis^ to attain, and spoii 
thiir work by their clnmoy method of doing it. Bnt 


Ifancy 1 have rather an aptness for the sort of thing, 
and, with the help of a little woman’s wit, 1 do not 
despair of succeeding. 

I am writing this account of my ^t day at Hun- 
combe Park, in my bedroom, before going to rest, and 
I have so lost the thread of my story in meditating on 
the grand effort which lam to make to-morrow, that 
I had nearly forgotten to say how the evening jp^ed 
off There is not much to record. Anna johiea us at 
the tea-table, and I tried to win my way through her 
reserve by talking to her of the German poets, with 
whom I supposed she was beginning to moke 
acquaintance. But she seems more occupied with the 
grammatical structure of the language than with its 
literary stores, and she has a school-method of classing 
the “stars’’which somewhat amused me. She puts 
Schiller above Uhland because'ho is less easy to com¬ 
prehend, while Giithc stand.s highest of all, not by 
reason of his marvellous genius, but, “ because he is 
so verj' diflicuH.” 'Phe exquisite “ Hermann and 
Dorothea,” is liowever an exception among his works, 
and was contemptuously dismissed witli the obsenation, 
“ Oh, that is quite easy, 1 read that when I was only 
a licghmor.” This manner of judging was new to me as 
applied to literature, though 1 have remarked tliat It is 
common enough with reference to the fine arts; the 
accomplished pianist who utterly despises Mozart, and 
takes a cool superior tone about Beethoven, will speak 
with rapture of Thalbcrg or Doehler, and with a 
reverent awe of Chapin, proportioned to the difficulty 
of unravelling the involved mazes of his time, and 
(Iccypbcriiig the mysterious duiihiu sharps and triple 
fiats, wherewith he is pleased to diversify the mono- 
tunoiis simplicity of musical notation. He is a politic 
man doubtless. Who cares for plain C ! it is a note of 
no importance or dignity whaleADr. Bnt call it 1) 
double fiat, and immediately it is invested with a 
character of grandeur and originality which it might 
have sought to attain by any other means, in vain. The 
doctor who tells you to drink camomile tea three times 
a day, has no title to your respect,—no claim upon your 
faith. He might have won both if he had but had the 
scn.se to call for a sheet of paper, and write —JMcotiio 
florar: camow tl: tr-r diem. 

After tea, my brotlier-in-law who hail wateliod my 
conversation with Anna with evident satisfaction, 
(I kept it up the more diligently because lam of course 
anxious to encourage the high estimation in which 
I find that he holds me, and because I observed that 
he Tvas pleased to see tliat 1 was likely to assist his 
daughters in their studies,) drew his chair forward and 
addressed me in his blandest and roost cordial mannen 
“ I like,” said he, “ to encourage and keep up all the old- 
fashioned customs connected with this season of the 
year. I am no enemy to merry-making in proper place 
and time, and among the other innocent amusements 
with which our gnmdfatliers and grandmothers were 
accustomed t o wiiile away the long winter evenings, I, 
for one, see no objection to a good game of cards.” 
His voiire assumed a tone half inquiring, iialf cou- 
gratulafor.v, as he closod this speech, and slightly 
riddling his lisuds together he looked pointedly at me. 
as much as to say, “ Here's a tolerant, benevolent, 
cheerful, benignant brother-in-law and father of a family 
for you.” The plain English ^of these worils and looks 
of deferential self-approval, was, that Colonel Harwood 
chose, on eveiy winter’s evening, to play whist for two 
mortal hours, and that T was expected to supply the 
place of the Dumbic ■who ordinarily held the fourth 
hand in the rubber. I positively detest cards, and ata 
generally in the habit of making all sorts of mistakes, 
even in the simplest games; this evening, however, in 
punsuance of my plan of establishing my^tf my 
brother-in-law's good graces, and maintaininfl^ him in 
that good opinion of me which he has chosen to adopt, 

I assumed my place at the table vciy' amiably, and mvo 
my whole attention to the matter in hand. And as, 
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b^pily for me, I was Janet’s partner, my want of skill 
pas^ unnotic^, for the colonel was too well pleased to 
win, to depreciate the abilities of his antapnists, and 
we parted tor the night, the best possible friends. And 
now, before I lay my head on my pillow, one more look 
upon those skies of dark clear frosty blue, on which 
every star stands out like a henn projection of glittering 
diamond. Oh, perpetual reproof of the littleness of 
man 1 Is it not marvellous that he has walked beneath 
you fdr five thqu-saud years, and has not yet received 
the placidity of your greatness into his soul I Would it 
not seem as though one glance upon the majesty of the 
midnight heavens were enough so to sulidue, calm, and 
humble the spirit of a mortal, that all strifes, envyings, 
and jealousies, all vanity and all meanness should 
depart from it, nei^i* to return, giving place to noble 
shame, and assured though reverent hope '!—Surely he 
who should ask his bitterest foe to forgive him, amid 
the silent magnificence of night, could never be 
repulsed I—Poor Charles ! My last thought before I 
sleep is of you,—my last prayer is fur the reconciliation 
of the father and son, and a voice within assures me 
that it shall not remain unanswered. 

December IMh .—What a simpleton have I been ! I 
could beat myself for very vexation ! My ridiculous 
vanity has been at the bottom of it all—1 am ashamed 
to look back at the pages of my journal and seo how 
1 had worked myself up into believing that I was 
appointed to heal the wounds, and soothe the difi'erences, 
of this family. It is astonishing that 1 could so deceive 
myself. And now I have done harm instead of good; 
and 1 wish my tongue had been cut out before it 
exposed itself and me by such uncalled for absurdity. 
Well, it is fit that 1 should narrate all the particulars 
of my unhappy failure, as a punishment for the past, 
and a lesson tor the future. 1 found no opportunity in 
the coarse of the morning for introducing the import¬ 
ant subject. 1 had weighed the matter well in my 
mind, and decided that the presence of my nieces would 
be an obstacle to my success, and that 1 must choose 
some occasion when 1 should be alone with their faihcr 
for making the attempt. This view 1 founded upon 
my supposed comprehension of the colonel's character, 
and 1 plumed myself not a little upon the penetration 
wherewith I imagined that 1 had estimated his various 
peculiarities, and the skill wherewith I believed mysell 
to be suiting, allowing for, and taking advantage of 
them. Poor silly aunt Peggy ! you are fit lor nothing 
but worsted-work, letter writing, and small talk ! it 
seems to me, now, as though Clharlcs and Janet were 
mad to give me such a commission—but theirs are 
young heads—what is to be said of the discretion of 
their mature confidante and agent 1 

To proceed, however,—I passed the whole day in 
studying to please and oblige my brother-in-law. . At 
breakfast he amused himself by giving me, in a style 
at once elevated and colloquial, sublime and familiar, 
a sketch of the habits and pursuits of himself and his 
household. Had not every tone and gesture so com¬ 
pletely expressed " this is the picture of a rational and 
happy family I ” 1 believe I should have responded to 
his description by that very remark; but this incessant 
modest consciousness, and candid confession of great 
merit, effectually checks all disposition to admire. I 
found that he considered it part of his duty os a father, 
to exercise a certain sort of superintendence over the 
education of his children; at present, he was engaged 
in reading Italian with Anna, and giving Janet lessons 
in history. After all, he is really a well-read and 
aecompliriied man, and 1 have no right to ridicule him. 
His system of historical instruction seems to be a par¬ 
ticular hobby; all his information is imparled by means 
of tables, which he draws up, and which Janet has to 
. etudy tif she is thoroughly mistress of the dates and 
' successm of incidents for the period under consider¬ 
ation. It is then her business to compile from books, 
with which he supplies her, an abridged account of all 






the events noted is (he (abif, Moordii^ to the order 
their occurrence, Tl* is exactly (he hind of 

man to reduce all to a matter of teidoib 

systems, and abii^ohi«^ Jlothii^ ^t enseeds the 
limits of a book of re&renoe appears to lum worthy of 
acquisition; and I cpuld fancy him giving a Tabular 
view of the characters in Shi^espeare’s pl^s, forming 
a key to a condensed edition of his works, in which alt 
the similes are omitted, and every phrase, scene, or 
allusion, which has no direct reference to the evolution 
of the story, carefully expunged.” In the plenitude of 
my amiability on this unlucky day, I offered him my 
assistance in drawing up the parallel tables of the 
histories of France, Jbingland, Spain, and Italy, during 
the first half of the thirieentb century, on which he 
was then employed. He seemed greatly pleased at the 
idea; and 1 worked lor a couple of hours under his 
direction, When the tea-things were removed in the 
evening, it appeared that poor Anna was suilenng from 
so violent a head-ache, that she was unable to take her 
place at the whist-table, and the colonel, with a vivacity 
which surprised me, proposed that he and 1 should 
adjourn to his study, and finish the business of the 
morning—a suggestion in which 1, of course, readily 
acquiesced. Ho seemed quite eager about it; it is 
amusing how rapidly the primness and pompousness of 
a man will evaporate under the intluence of a real, 
downright hobby—for all men have their bobbies, even 
the prim and the pompous. Ho lighted a candle him¬ 
self, and conducted me to his sanctum, moving, however, 
with the staid dignity which his gout rendered neces¬ 
sary, and which, on the present occasion, seemed more 
burdensome to him than usual. We there spent halt-au- 
huur in hunting tor authorities, after which we were to 
return to the drawing-room, to work upon the materials 
wc had obtained, but, alas, my heaa was full of poor 
Charles, and my own enterprising determination! 
Instead of being an assistance to him, I was the greatest 
possible drawback; 1 turned over the leaves ot a kind 
of dream, gave every date wrong, fitted the personages 
of one country into the history of another, violemiy 
compelling them to assume the costume of a thirU, 
and winding up my description with an abridged 
account of the arts, manufactures, and literature, ot a 
fourth. The colonel is not a bright man, and his con¬ 
fusion was boundless.—“ What is your authority,” asked 
he at last, with much politeness, as he held my rough 
sketch in his hand, “ what is your authority lor attri¬ 
buting the social state of Spain in the thirteenth 
century, to the effect of the biurman invasion in the 
twelfth I You have mentioned it several times, and 
here, I see, you name ‘ the Conqueror,' but without 
designating more particularly the leader of this hi ornum 
invasion.” 

“ You have got the sketch of England," cried 1, in 
some perturbation. “ No indeed,” he returned, showing 
me the word Spain, in large letters, at the head of the 
unlucky sheet. “ Will you have the goodness to let me 
look at the vdume from which you have drawn up this 
little account." 

In a kind of bewilderment, 1 handed him Adam's 
Eoman Antiquities, which happened to stand next Bapin, 
and he spent at least five minutes in hunting through 
the index with knitted brows, and a face of increasing 
surprise, before it occurred to him to look at the title. 
Then his patience did seem a little disturbed, and I 
even thought I heard him mutter to himself the words, 
“Confound the Eoman Antiquities!” However, be 
speedily recovered his usual courtesy, and proposed that 
we should return to the drawing-room, adding with a 
smile, that be thougiit I had had work enough for one 
day. He rose as he spoke, and 1 felt despetate. It is 
clear, that I could not have chosen s worse moment fgi 
my experiment than this, but some spirit of evil jadg- 
. men( possessed ms, and I plunged into (be dilemxna 
‘ headforemost, without paiisiqg to cimsider. 

1 wished to speak to you, Colonel Hnnrood>'’Mid ii 
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getting extranely hot, and feelings at the inetant, a» if 
I were prenonaeing my own sentence of transportation 
foriife. ■ 

Standil^ still in his progress towards the door, ho 
tamed towards mo with an air of polite interrogation. 
He said netbing, and I was compelled to proceed, though 
I felt that it was an abrupt and unpromising Ixginning. 

" I hare a g^at favour to ask—or rather, it is not a 
favour to me, but to your dear girls—your dear children 
I should say, and even to yourself.’’ Hie brow visibly 
dai^ened, but, by this time, I had warmed with my 
subject, and went on fluently. “ Ah my dear brother, 
it is so grievous that there should be a disunion in your 
&mUy—now at this joyful time of year, when as you 
say yourself, all those who love each other ought to 
draw the bonds of their affection more closely, and feel 
that the one grptt cause for common thankfulness and 
common humiliation should heal all wounds and recon¬ 
cile alldifferencca: do not be angry with me for imploring 
you to forgive poor Charles, and take your son back to 
your heart again. He is sincerely peuiteut—that I 
know—^and surely he has suffered long enough, and 
bitterly enough. If his dear mother were alive, liow 
earnestly would she join my entreaty—for her sake, if 
for no other reason, grant him your forgiveness, and let 
us celebrate this Christmas by a happy meeting of the 
whole happy family.” 

While 1 spoke, the expresssion of my brother-in-law’s 
countenance had changed from boundless a.stoni.shment 
to extreme indignation, and it was only the s; rong ettort 
which he made to restrain his passion and behave with 
becoming calmness, which prevented him from bursting 
in upon me, ere I had concluded. As it was, he did 
hear me to the end, though I am quite certain, titatfrom 
the moment in which he became aware of the purport 
of my speech, he neither listened nor heeded, hut was 
solely employed in subduing his wrath, so as to be able 
to cut the matter short at once with duo dignity, but 
at the same time with a proper degree of politeness and 
composure. It was in this spirit that he answered— 

“ 5fou must pardon me my good lady, Imt this inter¬ 
ference in family matters is scarcely well judged. I 
should be very sorry to speak harshly to you, and 1 arn 
quite .sure that you have the best possible intentions. 
After I have once put it clearly before you, that 1 am the 
solo judge of my own conduct, and that your position 
as a greatly esteemed sister, does not exactly entitle you 
to direct or advise me in the management of my family, 

1 feel sure that your own good sense will show you that 
you have been in error, and that delicacy and propriety 
will induce you to avoid mentioning the subject to me 
again. Let us therefore foiget the last live minutes, 
and return to our former friendly intercourse as if they 
had not occurred.” 

He thought he had done it to perfection. The mix¬ 
ture of authority, gentleness, and resolution, could not 
have been better contrived to overwhelm me with shame, 
and reduce me to silence. But, as he uttered the last 
g^ious words, and was advancing with a slight and 
dignified wave of the hand to quit the room, that 
spiteful little demon who seemed ever on the wakh to 
convert his sublimity into absurdity, caused Inm to 
stumble against a footstool, and, in order to save 
himself from falling, he was obliged to sit down with 
extreme suddenness on a chair which happened tosUnd 
near. As he did so, however, he maintained an air of 
nneonsoiousness, though his face flushed a little, and he 
looked boldly at me, os much as to say, “ Will you pre¬ 
sume to think for a momont that I did not intend to 
sit down in this chair 1” And now, what can I say for 
myself 1 At my age, under my circumstances, with my 
tvhole heart full of interest for poor Cbwrles, and indig- 
mdiion against his £sther, was it not inexeusablo that I 
was unable to restvain my sense «rf the ludicrousncas 

tUs lltye incident ! 2 could ;tot restrain it, and I, 
isug^iad aloud, though his eyes were fhU upon me. No 
affitode eould he giesiter ihkn this. Actnalty pale with 


passion, he turned from me, saying in a suppressed lone 
of voice, “ This levity, madam, is wholly unaccountable, 
unless 1 am to suppose it a premeditated insult.” He 
struck his hand vehemently and aiii$|grily upon his 
writing-desk as he i^ke, and the his^ied tables flew 
upwards witli a great flap, and put out the dtoidie. The 
scene was now Complete—or rafiier it i^ti^ed perfection 
in the next minute, when my stately and rerioushtother- 
in-Iaw, finding himself in tlm dork, and nt tm equally 
great distance from the door and the balij, Was literally 
obliged to solicit tlic aid of my arm to eetnm to the 
drawing-room, having twice struck hit -giinty^ 
against some obnoxious chair or table, inl^tUcmpt to 
complete the transit unassisted. “ Will yen the 
goodness to give me your arm as far a# w f*’ eaid 
he, in a short, snappisit, sulky tone of vieu^ p wUke 
as possible to his usual dignified snawity^ f . hV^ned 
to comply, and happy was it for Hmi' he eould not 
sec my face, for, as wo cautiously traversed the study" 
floor, and I felt the pressure of his arm upon mine, and 
knew all the while that he was alisoluteiy btiiiing over 
with rage against mo, it was all I could do to keep from 
laughing in his face a second time. Anna's headache 
was a great comfort to us during the awkward liouf and 
a-half which passed ere wo separated for the niglit. It 
was a siiiiicieut reason for the ))rofound silence which 
prevailed. Tim sufferer lay on the sofa and never spoke; 
Janet and 1 sat side by side, engaged with our 
emljroidery, and occasionally conversing in suppressed 
tones, and iny poor brotlier-in-law leaned back in his 
easy chair, ami protended to read. Never was a man so 
thoroughly confounded and tlirown out of his usual mode 
of action as he was that evening. 1 suppose such a 
thing hrwl never occurred to him in his life before, nor 
had the faintest vision of tlio possibility of such a thing 
ever crossed his miml. And he really was quite at a 
loss, and did not know how to behave under it. This 
too was one of the most annoying facts of bis position 
to liini. Under all circumstances timt had hitherto 
befallen him, he had preserved his conscious and elabo¬ 
rate dignity unruffled—whether lie were acting the 
gracious host, the kind father, the stately master, or 
the severe discij)linariaii, he had been decided, self- 
contsrnpiativc, and self-satisfied in all. TliC bursts of 
passion to whicli he had occasionally given way, had 
frightened tliose with whom lie had to deal, and left 
him sole master of the field, with his foes flying on 
every hand. But he now found himself in the situatimi 
of the Chinese .general, (pardon the anachronism I) who 
painted his soldier’s faces, and made tliem clatter shovels 
and tongs together in order to scare the Engli8h--”tfae 
English did not run away, they stood still and laug]^ 
—and the baffled general, not knowing how to najb) 
his mode of attack more awful, tore his pigtail for very 
vexation. My poor brotlier-in-law ! How guilty t felt 
as I stoic from time to time a peep at his flostied and 
troubled countenance, and perceived clearly that he was 
quite incapable of attending to tlio newspaper which he 
held in his hand, hut that his angry and bewildered 
mind was employed in recapitulating to itself my 
heinous offetuxis, and musing over the possibility of 
inflicting adc<iuate punishment. 1 wifdied him good 
night like a culprit, and from the brusque, and (to use 
an unclassical but most expressive word) grumpy 
manner in which he replied, 1 Knew that he had not yel 
recovered himself. I wonder on what line of wnduot 
he will determine. 1 should not be much surprised at 
receiving notice to quit to-morrow morning. And now 
to bed—but scarcely, I am afraid, to sleep. The Colonel 
cannot be more provoked with me than I am with mysolf. 
and the recollection of Charles and Adfile banisbn aU 
disposition to slumber, and seems to put me, into a 
fever. 
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BASH OVL. 

NATURAL HISTORY OP BIKDS.-No. III. 

Birds of Prey, concluded. 

The Owls aed Bdtoher Birds. 

THE STKIOID.E OB OWLS. 

“What means the whoring owl, tlmt nightly sits 
In the dark hollows of the shadowy wood 
Scaring from sleep the sylvan neighbourhood; 

Or strangely ly the moonlit casement flits; 

And 1^ old mins, moans and laughs by tits. 

Mocking the solemn hour in changeful mood 
As h& dd gentleman, liad lost his wits F 
Is evil boding in his speech, or good P 
Poor fowl, thou hast no omens. We ourselves 
Are fitncy’s fools, interpreting thy notes;— 

Perchance thou’rt watclunan to the meny elves, 

Bidding them don betimes their leafy coats. 

Ere dawn should catch them on the brook’s bright shelves, 
And prick them homeward with the suimy motes.” 

Sonnet,from Bktchcood. 

The gentle cloaing of a siunmer's day, and the approach 
of the "sweet hour of twilight,” suggest thoughts of 
holy quiet and beautiful images of peace. The bard 
and rugged world-life has then passed; we hear only the 
departing echoes of its thousand distractions, and yield 
our souls to the influence of that soft ideal music, which, 
rising from leafy solitudes and ancient rivers, stirs the 
heart with deep harmonies. At such a time we think 
not of strife; all nature seems hushing herself to a rich 
repose; whilst, one by one, those mysterious sentinels, 
m silent stars, look from their distant towers upon the 
stQI earth. The nightingale’s trill of “linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” deepens, by its musical contrast, the 
repose in earth and air. But are all things now sinking 
to rest? Is peace the sole empress of the evening hour 
and of the silent night 1 Poetry may utter her full creed, 
and tell us all is hushed, but let ns look into the region 
(tf &ct8, and lo I night is not w'holly peaceful On the 
wild desert the lion stealthily moves; in deep jungles, 
the tiger’s dilated eye flashes through the darkness: 
nor is the stillness of the night aii unbroken; then the 
owl moves with a strange silence through the air, in 
Boareh of prey, startling with its ghastly aspect the 
peuant wwsing, with hurried steps, the churchyard. 

As animals which appear during the day are exposed 
to the attacks of the dinmal birds of prey, eagles, 
vttHuxes, and hawks, so those which come abroad in the 
night are assailed by the owls. Thus the agency of 
predacious birds, in restraining the too great increase 
of animal life, is not only exercised throughout a wide 
geographical apace, but also during the hours of light 
and darkness. When the eagle retires to his monntain 
home, the owl sweeps from the forest, and steals, spirit¬ 
like, over the silent plain. ' 

The owh are, perhi^, of all birds, the most peculiar 


in appearance. The solemn look and Imwiggwl head; 
the noiseless flight and nightly hunt; the ruined towers 
and solitary' woods where most make their homes, 
combine to invest these birds with a species of myatery. 
The world, to say the trnth, does not much like the 
owl; sees something suspicious about hhn, and would 
rather be quit of his company. He has, somehow, got 
a bad name, and very few will risk their credit by 
saying much in his favour. How the owl got into this 
unfortunate scrape, is difiicult to understand. He has 
a suspicious liking, an ugly penchant, for dark places; 
loves to meditate among the tombs; keeps himself at 
homo all day, as if scorning the occupations of all honest 
daylight biids; he never joins in bird-festivities, juad 
seems always brooding over foul conspiracies against 
the state, or—against the sparrows in the neighbouring 
hedge. Then his voice is, to say the best, rather sus¬ 
picious ; it sounds far too ghostlike to be pleasant to 
rustic ears; as for Dame Hedgeton, she never remembers 
a death which the villanous owl did not predict. 

The owl's antiquarian and sepulchral tastes have cer¬ 
tainly been his ruin; and we fear it will be long before 
he obtains a respectable character amongst the peasantry. 
Srperstition, or in other words, an ignorant imagination, 
has always ascribed something unearthly to the owl, is 
the farmer ill, approaching, it may bo, his last hour, a 
light is of course kept in his room during the night; 
the white owl, wiiilst hunting, sees the distant gleam, 
and flying towards the window, utters his peculip 
scream of surprise. In an instant all is terror within 
the house; the death-screech has been sounded, thinks 
the nurse, and all lielleve the sick man has received his 
solemn warning. Should he recover, the owl does not 
get the benefit; and should the farmer die, a servant or 
a son will watch, with loaded gun, for the next appear¬ 
ance of the unlucky bird. 

Our {Kipular ballads contribute to promote this feeling 
against one of the most interesting of birds. Is a maiden 
described pondering on the state of her dying lover ? 
the opportunity is a good one for pelting the owl. 

“ Thus homeward as she hopeless went, 

The churcliyard path along, 

The blast grew cold, the dark owl scream'd 
Ifcr lover’s fnneral song.” 

The only foundation for all this superstition, is, of 
course, in the mind of man; the habits of the owl may 
suggest melancholy associations, but these are sources 
of the richest poetry in cultivated men; it is ignorance 
alone that transforms such feelings into the terrible. 
The owl has also been considered a stupid bird, as if 
the imputation of witchery were not suflScient to upset 
his character. How is the charge of stupidity proved 1 
Does not the bird sit moping uninterested by all the 
beauty and sprightliness of the day! exclaims an 
objector. Certainly most of the owls do sit all day 
at ease, and why notl day is not their working time, 
therefore they do not labour; but atop till evening 
approaches, then mark the skill with which the owl 
beats the fields in search of prey, watch the fire of its 
dilated eye, the sudden dart upon the mouse, the qnan- 
tiiy of food conveyed to the nest in an hour, and from 
all these facts construct an argument, if you can, demon¬ 
strating the stupidity of the owl. Wby did the Athenians 
consecrate this bird to Minerva 1 Because of its stupidity 1 
Truly, Minerva must have relished the compliment. 

These birds are not nocturnal; that is, their 
flight is not confined to the hours of perfect night. 
Some make short flights during cloudy wys, and most 
come abroad in the grey twilight, prolonging their chace 
through the greater part of moonlight nights. They 
are therefore more properly birds of twiHght than of 
ni^t; some species hunt in the thickest darkness, but 
this is not a characteristic of the whole fismily. 

The Strigidee are widely distributed over the whole 
earth, extending from America to Java, and from the 
Arctic r^bns to the Equator. Seme ^cies approach 
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Uie CAgle in mkc, whiki others measure but a few inches 
&om head to tail. But amidst all this variety of aspect 
and habitation, the owl preserves the same habits, 
attracti^, in every land, peculiar attention. The whole 
&mily ia divided into two divisions, the long-homed. 
and fihort-horued owls; or, as some call them, the long- 
eared and ehort-eared owls. These horns or ears are 
simply feathers projecting from the bird’s head, which 
have, at a little distance, the appearance of horns. In 
some of the species these feathers are numerous and 
long, forming a thick bunch; in others, the ear consists 
of one feather only. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the more 
interesting species of owls Ijoth British and foreign. 

1. The White or Barn Owl, (Strix Flaminea.) This 
species is the most common in England, and being found 
in every part of the country, its habits are Instter known 
than those of the more uncommon owls. 11 is more partial 
to mankind than the other species, forming its nest 
near barns, church towers, ruined buildings, and old 
trees near human habitations. The owl may be familia¬ 
rized by kindness to dwell in the vicinity of man. The 
enthusiastic naturalist Waterton induced some to settle 
close to his house, and formed quite a thriving colony 
around him, in spite of the prediction of his house¬ 
keeper, that, "evil and owls dwell together.” Fre¬ 
quently they would even enter Waterton’s room, and 
indulge themselves with a peep into the mysteries of 
his furniture. So much did their various habits interest 
him, that he regarded the bam owl as one of the most 
attractive of British birds, calling it the “pretty arid 
wanderer.” He thus was not only ready, but eager to 
clear its charadcr from the aspersions of the ignorant 
and cruel. The capacity of this bird for domestication 
was strongly proved by the Ornithologist Montagu. 
He reared, with all possible attention, three birds, a barn 
owl, a gparrowhawk, and a ringdove. For six months 
he attended to the birds with all possible care, and then 
set each at liberty; the owl alone returned, thus proving 
the strong attachment of which this bird is capable. 
The name of bam owl, is of course given from its selec¬ 
tion of such localities, where every wise farmer will 
protect it. 

One owl will keep under the mice more eiFoetually 
than half a dozen cats, and the farmer’s dame, whose 
stores are injured by these busy animals, should by all 
means endeavour to induce an owl to settle near the 
mouse colony: a surprising diminution in their num¬ 
bers will be the result. It is peculiarly interesting to 
watch the owl beating for food in the evening twilight. 
It is then seen, with a slow and noiseless motion, to pass 
from spot to spot over the field; at last it darts clown ; 
then rising, returns to the nest with the prey which we 
may be sure it has secured. Again we see it i>eating 
along, and again it is down, then back to the nest as 
^iore. Each of those pounces has been fatal to some 
mouse enjoying his evening walk; and thus a pair of 
owls may be observed night after night purauing their 
hunting. Sometimes the ham owl is seen in the day¬ 
time seizing upon a mouse or small bird, but this is not 
often the case. The eyes of this species seem parti¬ 
cularly fitted for the night; no bam, however dark, can 
conceal the mouse from the watchful owl, w|uoh sitting 
on a beam, marks the smallest moving object on the 
ground. 

It is a curious fact that the bam owl will sometimes 
dart upon a fish as it swims near the surface. Some 
have doubted this, but the testimony of such an obsemr 
as Waterton is not to be distrusted. He saw this kind 
of owl plunge fairly into the water, near the spot whence | 
he was watching their movements, and bring up its 
fiiray prey. Mice are the favourite food of the white 
owl, and this renders the bringing up the young, by a 
turalist, rather difficult, as they require to bo continually 
' supplied with these animals. The quantity devoured in 
at^ng^e summer by the white owl must be enormoue.; 
one mouse being captured by a pair of owls every five 
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minutes during their fotagii^ time in tlic evening. 
Hence the advantage of owls in a corn-growing district 
is obvious. • 

Oilbert White tiw describes the oweidBg hunts of 
these birds" Abtpt an hour before snufKit (for then 
the mice begin to ton) they sally forth in qhwt of prey, 
and hunt all rovmd the hedgw of meadows and tnnail en¬ 
closures for them, which seem to be ihdit only food. In 
this irregular country wo can stand upon an esninenoe, 
and see them lieat the fields like a setting dog, and often 
drop down in the grass or corn. I have minuted these 
birds with my watch for an hour tc^ther, and have 
found that they return to the nest, the one or tbo other 
of them, about once in five minutes." An owl’s nest 
may be easily found by quantities Uttie ihttiul pellets 
lying under it. These pellets are the indigestible: 
portions of food, which the owl cards thit^h its 
mouth; a peculiarity common to the whole toily. 
Some of these pellets are often found to contgiu the in¬ 
digestible remnants of half a dozen mice. 

The bam owl is the true “ screech-owl,” and does not 
hoot; though Sir W. Jardhie says it does hoot some¬ 
times. The hooting of the white owl must, however, Iw 
one of those rare events which happen once in fifty years, 
for the closest observer has not detected such an occur¬ 
rence. The scream of this owl is, however, distinct 
enough, and not over pleasant; especially when heard 
by a nervous or superstitious person in some lonely spot 
at fall of evening. The eggs are of a dirty white or 
cream colour, as, indeed, are the eggs of all owls; for 
though the dififorent species have a great variety of 
colour and plumage, the eggs of all have nearly the same 
appearance The readier who is unable to obtain a sight 
of the eggs of these and other birds, may see them well 
coloured in Mr. Ilcwitson's British Oology. 

2. The Tawny Owl, or Brmmi Owl, (,Strix Stridula.) 
This British species is the true hooting owl, tlie white, 
which we have just dcscril)ed, being the true «creee/i, owl. 
The Itrown owl is not so common as the white, from 
which it differs much in its habits. It is not so partial 
to the neighbourhood of men, socking a homo In deep 
woods and solitary places, where it finds the reclusive- 
ness which it loves. When woods are cut down, and a 
tract of country laid open to the works of man, the 
hooting owl retires to more secluded spots. Gamekeepers 
are also its fierce foes, and -tlestroy it without mercy, 
deeming it destructive to game, for which the brown 
owl evinces a predilection. Notwithstanding their love 
of solitude, they may be induced to settle near Wman 
dwellings, when certain trees are temptingly prepared 
for their recc)ition. They love hollows in ash trees, and 
sonic naturalists liave drawn numliers of these owls 
aronnd them by piercing boles in certain of these trees. 
The sound of this bird’s voice has a strong resemblance 
to human tones. Waterton thus descril«H its peoniiar 
hoot; and, though he may foil to give a clear Idea of the 
sound, wc here transcribe bis wonls: "Were you to pro¬ 
nounce the letter O in a loud and veiy clear tone of voice, 
and then, after a short pause, refloat the same letter in 
a drawling, tremulous accent, yon would hare a tolerably 
just notion of the hooting of the owl.” Much a sound 
issuing from the depth of gloomy woods, or the vicinity 
of burial places, may naturally suggest superstitious no- 
iions to the timid or the rustic mind. This owl is an 
excellent monser, but does not limit its diet to suppers 
of mouse-flesh; the luxury of birds’ flesh and leverets 
has some considerable attraction for the brown owl, who 
is a more miscellaneous feeder than his lighter coloured 
brother. 

3. Short-homed Owl, (Strix Brachyotus,) is another 
British species, though not common in the southern 
part of England. The white and brown owls are without 
horns, but this species has these appenda^, which, 
however, are not always perceived by those who obtain n 
sight of the bird, as they are only ntiaed when it is 
alarmed or excited. You may often meet with this owl 
•n the Scottish moors, or the imths of nortiiem Ihigland, 
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and mark its short flights, without }»rcGiving the least 
appearance of horns ; but It the bird is allied by 
your approach, the feathers are instantly raised, the eyes 
glance rapidly round, and the whole appearance is that 
of a most pugnacious and determined little warrior. It 
is called in some parts of England the Woodcock Owl, 
from its arriving at the same time with that bird. 

From the peculiar shape of its head, the term Mome 
hawk is sometimes applied to this owl, especially in the 
regions round Hudson’s Bay, where it is found in large 
numbers. It is a singular and most interesting sight to 
meet with a large flock of these owls quietly resting in 
some sheltered field, whence upon the least alarm, they 
tike flight, each with his horn raised, as if in defiance 
of the foe. Very few species of the owl family are' met 
with in large parties, whereas these are sometimes seen 
in groups of twenty or thirty. The short-eared owd is 
found in all countries between America and Siberia, but 
breeds in the high northern latitudes, especially in Nor¬ 
way and the Orkneys. 

4. The Oreat Homed Oiol.—This owl approaches 
some of the eagles in size, measuring twenty inches in 
length. It is rarely found in England, but abounds in 
some of the deep forests and dismal swamps of America, 
where its wild cry often startles the liunter, or terrifies 
the Indian benighted in the sombre woods. It often fre¬ 
quents burial-grounds, and Wilson, the far-famed omitlio- 
logist, describes the fright into which a party of super¬ 
stitious Scottish highlanders were thrown by the w'ailing 
eiy of this owl. The men had remained, for the night, 
near an Indian burial-ground in a lonely region, and had 
demolished some of the wood work near the tombs, to 
make a fire. After supper they were preparing to lie 
dowm to rest, when, from the silence of the graves, came 
such prolonged melancholy wailings, that sleep was ef¬ 
fectually banished from the whole party for that night. 
The highlanders, being ignorant of the habits of this 
owl, ascribed the doleful cries to the ghosts of departed 
Indians. The sounds sometimes resemble the words 
“ Waugh 0 I Waugh 0 ! " at others have a startling si¬ 
milarity to the half-stifled screams of a suffocating person. 
Audution, in his magnificent work on the birds of Ame¬ 
rica, thus describes these nocturnal outcries: “ Sometimes 
he uttersa shriek so horrid that the woods echo its dismal 
sounds; now it seems as if you heard the barking of a 
cur-dog; again the notes are so rough and mingled toge¬ 
ther, that tucy might be mistaken for tlie last gurglingof 
a murdered person.” Pleasant companions, the English 
roider will suppose, these birds must be for the timid 
traveller ! 

There are seasons when the great homed owl appears 
! in a more pleasing character. Often, when the canoe is 
sweeping across some silent lake, and the paddles flash 
in the bright moonlight, is the form of this owl seen 
skimming with majestic motion the tranquil waters, and 
delighting the observer with its magnificent eagle-like 
eircles. With what quietness are these evolutions per¬ 
formed ! were the eyes closed, this miyestic liird would 
pass over the boatmen without discovering his presence 
by a sound from those velvet wings. It may here be re¬ 
marked that the wings of owls, and especially those which 
fly more In the night, are so constructed that scarcely 
any sound can proce^ from their motion. The wing 
^tfaem terminate in fine hair-like points; hence their 
passt^ through the air is almost noiseless,—so much 
so, ^t the shadow of the bird, on the ground has some¬ 
times been the first Indication of its presence. Such 
silence in flying was necessary for birds destined to 
pursue their prey in the still hours of the night, when 
the slightest sounds would be sutiicient to give notice of 
their approach, and warn the victim of the coming 
danger. The Indian priests are said by Wilson to wear 
a stuffed owl of this sj^ies on their hms for a crest, or 
on their arms for a badge, probably in consequence of 
some supematund powers ascribed to the bird by the 
na^vea 
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able member of the Strigida fismily, not often seen 
England, but ranked amongst the British species, as it 
breeds in the Orkney Isles. The name, taken from the 
coloar of the bird, also corresponds with its favouilte lo¬ 
calities. which are in the coldest regions of the North, 
Greenland, I^apland, Hudson's Bay, and places in similar 
latitudes. The plumage of the snowy owl is beautifriUy 
adapted to its Arctic homes, being so exquisitely fine and 
close that little inconvenience can result to the bird from 
the cold of the severest winter. The legs are hidden W 
a mass of streaming plumage, serving for a most excel¬ 
lent dread-nought. The colour, resembling that of snow, 
enables the bird to hunt in the day, without being seen 
until close upon its prey. Sometimes the Laplander, or 
Beaver-hunter, is startled by perceiving the wide and 
silently flapping wings of the snowy owl crossing his 
path within a fow yar^, so nearly may it approach, ere 
the eye can distinguish the moving body from the snow 
over which it passes. The food consists of hares, rabbits, 
and smaller quadrupeds, to which is sometimes added a 
dinner of fish j thus proving that more than one species 
of owl has a liking for the finny tribe. The snowy owl 
does not, however, appear to plunge into the water after 
fish, as our bam owl will sometimes do, but snatches 
them from the water in a most dexterous manner with 
its claws. A corresf ondent of Audubon thus describes 
the angling of the snowy owl, which, though not accord¬ 
ing to the rules of Isaac Walton, is remarkably clever, 
and proves the Strix Nyctea to be an excellent caterer. 
Taking its stand upon a fragment of floating timber, it 
watches for the rising of fish by the side of the wood, 
and as they “ unwittingly rose to the surface near the 
edge, tliat instant the owl thrust out the foot next the 
water, and with the quickness of lightning seized a fish 
and drew it out." Not bad this fora stupid bird. The 
snowy owl sometimes takes a sea-voyage, perhaps for the 
pleasure of fishing in salt water, or in search of some 
island for a breeding-place. Whatever be the cause, 
they have been met with at sea two hundred miles from 
the nearest land. The cries of the snowy owl have some 
reseinblajice to the screams of its great homed relative 
which we have just described ; but as the former flies 
more during the da.vlight, its wild whooping songs are 
not quite so startling. 

6 . The Barred Otul, (Strix Nebulosa,) is named from 
the broad stripes or bars across its tail, and is sel¬ 
dom seen in England, preferring the northern parts 
of America, where it is considered the representative 
of our brown or hooting owl, which, however, it much 
exceeds in size. Our sober English owl does some¬ 
times use his voice to pretty good pu^ose, but purely 
on matters of business, or when a little crossed in 
temper; but its American representative seems, at 
times, as if employed in getting up a complete chorus 
of laughter. Audubon, who heard its hilarious bursts, 
likens the sound to the merry laugh often heard 
from a party of men. Whether this is meant for a dy 
hit at human laughter, or a compliment to the capa¬ 
cities of this owl for fun, we do not presume to say. 
If owls can enjoy a joke, then, doubtless, this particular 
species is a sort of wit among birds, as his whole air, 
and the tones of hie voice, suggest the notion of a 
sprightliness not often visible amongst the staid Strigidie. 
Audubon was so taken with the bird’s air and manners, 
as to name it the “ Sancho Panza of our woods.” 

?. The Little Owl of Aimrica, (Strix Acadica,) is 
worthy of remark on account of its peculiar voice, which 
resembles the grating of a saw. and from this circum 
stance the bird has received the name of the eaw-chit. 
So perfect is this resemblance to the sounds produced 
in a saw-mill, that travellers have frequently com¬ 
menced a search for tiie i^ppearance of a xhill, the noises 
of which seemed close at hand. It has also a peculiar 
tident for ventriloquism, by which it often effectually 
deceives persons unacquainted with its habits. Mr. 
Maoeatlom, a friend of Audubon, dumibes an illuMon 
of tiUs nAtnre expei&eiused by hin^lfl Whilst walkiitg 
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ia a focest, the sound of a distant bell struck upon his 
ear. Surprised at this occurrence, he hastened towards 
the spot, the straniro sound being repeated, as he ad¬ 
vanced, from another direction. He at length dis¬ 
covered the little owl peeping from a hole in a tree, and 
found tl»t from it these singular tones had proceeded. 

This oed is generally found in deep forests, but 
evinces no dislike to human habitations: one of these 
birds was actually seen to alight on the edge of a cradle 
in which an infant was sleeping, on whom he continued 
gazing for some time with that philosophical air so 
characteristic of the owl. 

8 , 2’Ae Burrowing Owl, (Strix Cunicularia.)—This 
species is remarkable for making its abode in the holes 
dug by the prairie-dogs of America. These quadinipeds 
form, in some parts of America, large colonics, and dig 
numerous holes in the ground, wherein they burrow. 
The owl, of which we are now treating, does not take 
the trouble to excavate a house for himscltj but politely 
walks into one of the hollows formed by the piairic-dog, 
which, perhaps disliking such a fellow-lodger, evacuates 
the premises, and leaves the owl in possession rent-free. 
All, however, do not find it convenient to seek a new 
residence, and in this case the owl becomes a co-tenant 
with the original occupier; probably the quadruped 
: draws some rent from the intruder in the shape of trag- 
I ments of food brought in by the Burrowing Uwl. 

This bird has less of the true owl appearance than 
others of the family, the feathers of tlie legs being 
much shorter, and the whole aspect more lightsome 
than in others of the Strigidse. 

I This owl was discovered by Mr. Say, one of the party 
despatched to explore the territoi'y ot the itocky Moun- 
I tains; and thus a most interesting member of the 
Strigidffi family has been added to the ornithological 
system. Other varieties of the uwl race might be named, 
but the above species are sufficient to illustrate the cha¬ 
racter and habits of this e.\tensivc family. One bird, 
popularly called an owl, we have purposely omitted, as 
it is, in fact, no owl at all. We allude to the Fern Owl, 
which is a species of the Oaprimulgidte, and will lie 
noticed in its proper place. Here, therefore, we conclude 
I these brief notices of the birds which so olteii heiglifoii 
I the interest of lonely ruins, and connect the deep gloom 
I of hoaiy woods with a poetic melancholy. Those whose 
tastes or studies lead them to tlie ruined abbeys and 
castles of the land; or to some of those ivy-man tied 
priories which so thickly dot the banks of the Thames, 
on Its winding course % the Berkshire, Buckiiigbam- 
shiro, and Uxfordshire borders, may have their remi¬ 
niscences of these birds revived by the foregoing descrip¬ 
tions ; whilst such as are cut oft' from these opportunities 
may have their knowledge of nature extended and their 
admiration of her varied works increased. _ 

It remains for us to conclude this article with some 
remarks on another family of predacious birds, 

The Laniadw, Hhrikes, or Butcher tdrde .—This 
family connects the true birds of prey with those whicli 
feed upon insects and seeds. They are certainly birds 
of prey, as they kill and eat small birds, and therefore 
must be classed amongst the Kaptores; on the other 
liand, the structure of their feet places the shrikes 
amongst the nun-predacious orders. 

They are all small, the largest not much exceeding 
the thrush in size, whilst some are not larger than a 
spi^QW; but all possess an unusual share of fierceness 
apd oourage. The family epithet Laniadce is descrip¬ 
tive of the habits of the order; the word being derived 
from Laniu*, signifying a butcher ; hence they arc often 
called Butcher birds. 

Some account of the following species will suffice to 
illnstrate the habits of the whole fomily. 

1. yAe large grey Butcher bird (Lanius Excubitor.)— 
This k tik largest of our Englirii species, and is not m 
nure BA many suppose; thou|^i iii eomo parts of the 
couBtry most persevering natoraliet miglit foil to 
discover thenu It Is with us durtug autumn and winter, 




when its food consists of mioe, frogs, small birds, and 
largo insects. The peculiar efiiusacforietic of alt this 
family is the mode of killing and feeding upon their 
prey. They gonendlv strangle small birds, from which 
custom some term them “ banging birds }'' prey is 
then impaled upon a sharp and stout thorn,,when the 
shrike twrs the body with its beak. 

iklby, in his British Ornithology, describes the ope¬ 
ration in a passage which, though it has been ropefteoly 
cited, may interest those readers who have never 
wilne.s.sed this peculiar feat of the Butcher bird. He 
is speaking of the large grey shrike, and says, " I bad 
the gratification of witnessing this operation of the 
shrike upon a hedge-sparrow, which it had just killed; 
it hovered with the prey in its bill for a siiort time over 
the hedge, apparently occupied in selecting a thorn fit 
for its purpose. Upon disturbing it and advancing 
the sjKit, 1 found the sparrow firmly fixed by the wing 
at the selected twig.” The following passage from 
Wilson will still further illustrate the shrike's proceed¬ 
ings. “Mr. Bell, while on his travels through Russia, 
had one of these birds given him, which he kept in a 
room, having fixed up a sharp stick in the wall fur him; 
and on turning some small birds loose into the room, ' 
the Butcher bird instantly caught them by the throat, 
in such a manner, as soon to suft'ocalc them, and then 
.stuck them on the stick, pulling them on with bill and 
claws ; and so served as many us were turned loose one 
after another.” This impulse to iniimle the prey is so 
strong, that the caged shrike tries to fasten its food to 
the wires of the cage. 

Tliey evince a preference for the brains of birds, end 
usually cleave the skull to secure these desired morsels. 

The country ireoplc in some jians call tliis shrike the 
murdering magpie, a tolerably apt description, it must 
Ih! confessed. Otlier provincial names are the mountain 
magpie, inattiges, and wireangle 'I his last appellation 
is evidently derived from tlie old English word wari- 
which signified a tierce bird; and in this sense 
l.'haucer employs the epithet. Pennant, in las Arctic 
Zoology, says that the Germans call it the wurekuiiget, 
or siitt'ocating angel, from its custom of sti'angling 
birds. The connexion between the worils wireangle 
and wiirchangcl is obvious. 

Some assert that the shrike imitates the voices of 
other birds, in order to decoy them within its reach; 
whilst others, and especially a modern writer, ridio)}le 
the notion, confidently denying the whole statement. 
Audubon, however, distinctly intimates that such is the 
case with the American grey shrike; he says, “Thla 
valiant little warrior possc.»Hes the faoiilty of imitating 
tlie notes of other birds, especially such as are indicative 
of pain. Thus it will often iiiimic the cries of a 
sparrow, and other small birds, so as to make ^ou 
believe you hear them screaming in the claws of a 
liawk; and I etrongly eiupeet this is done for the pur¬ 
pose of inducing others to come from their coverts to 
the rescue of their sufleriug iircthren.” "T'he fact of | 
imitation is here most jiositively stated; the olgvet of 
tlie bird is only presumed. 

2. The Bed-backed Butcherbird (Lanius Collurio).— ■ 

This is much more common in England, especially 
ill the south-western parts, than the last-mentioned j 
species, and arrives here from Africa in May; this ! 
shrike is therefore with ns during the summer. The 
courage of this little bird is surprising, and it may be 
said not to know fear; the very decoys of bird-caldieni 
are not safe frt>m its attacks, as it not imfrequcntly ; 
pounces upon them, within a short distance of the men. 

In some parts of England it bears, the odd name of 
Jack Baker, but wherefore ia a mystery. 

This bird feeds much upon large insects, such as 
beetles and humble-bees, which it impales upon thotns 
before attempting to feed upon them. The tendency 
to procure insect-food is not unusual in birds of prey; 
the eagles and hawks evince the same desire. 

These obsermtiona on the more common riurikes may 
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Rerve to irvlicatc lire habits or tho whole family, aud 
induce loTore of Natural History to watch the proceed- 
inffs of the butcher-birds in their neighbourhoods. 

Here we must conclude our remarks on the first great 
order of birds—the Baptores. Wo have new before us 
the history Of less warlike tribes, and our attention will 
be direct^ to the manners of those varied multitudes 
which fill our woods with rich harmonies, or excite 
oor admiration by their singular habits and curious 
instincts. 


PRESENCE OF MIND, 

Presence of mind may be described ns the power 
of determining wbat is fittest to be done upon any 
sudden occasion, and under adverse circumstances, 
and of carrying the design into immediate execu¬ 
tion with such success as to lead one to suppose 
it an action of calm deliberation. It is, in short, 
the union of rapid thought and self-command. This 

S ower is possessed by individuals in very different 
egrees. Minds are so diversely constituted, that 
we often see the same circumstances producing 
quite opposite effects. Thus an emergency, that 
totally unnerves one man, is just sufficient to call 
the powers of another into lull activity. Whilst 
the former cannot act at all, but seems reduced to 
a state of mental paralysis, the latter applies him¬ 
self with calm energy to the difficulties of the case, 
and escapes the perils that appeared inevitable, by 
an intuitive selection of the only path that could 
lead him out in safety. Presence of mind is more 
generally diffused amongst men than women, but, 
perhaps, the most striking isolated examples are 
told of females. Most people have heard of the 
mother, who, seeing her infant so near the edge of 
a precipice that the slightest advance would hurl 
the little creature to destruction, had the presence 
of mind to suppress the scream of alarm that was 
on the point of breaking ont. Simply whispering 
the little creature’s name, and at the same time 
baring her breast, she drew it from its dangerous 
pqsition into the safe haven of her arms. When 
presence of mind is combined with fortitude, the 
compound is very admirable; and there arc few 
things that show, in a greater degree, the power of 
the mind over the body. The following circum¬ 
stances, which took place a few years ago in an 
English county, are a pointed illusstration of this 
unnsual combination of qualities:— 

“ A young couple, named Aubrey, inhabited a tole¬ 
rably large house in the village of-,in Norfolk. 

The'house—an old one—was built in a garden of 
considerable sise, and had no other occupants than 
the gentleman and lady just mentioned, their infant, 
rather more than a year old, and a siugle female 
domestic, who had not been very long in their ser¬ 
vice. Every evening at nine o’clock a silence the 
most complete reigned throughout the village; at 
ten the lights in the different houses began to be 
extinguished, and in a short time no ray disturbed 
the blank darkness. It must have been a very 
extraordinary circumstance if any steps were after¬ 
wards heard in die street. .1 udge, then, of the utter 
solitude of a house screened by elms and sycamores, 
and standing three or four hundred yards from the 
pabUc way.' One evening, in the mouth of Novem¬ 
ber, Mrs. Aubrey was in the house, awaiting the 
return of her husband, whom some affair of busi¬ 
ness had called away in the morning, to a town 
about six miles d^tmt. He expected to receive a 


considerable sum of money in the course of th« day, 
aud his wife had prevailed upon him to take a pair 
of pistols, as he anticipated being detained .iqitil 
after nigbfihU. About six o'clock in the evening 
Mrs. Aubrey went up-stairs, accompanied by the 
servant, for the purpose of putting the child to bed. 
The room M as on the first-fioor, a large apartment, 
looking into the garden. The wainscot darkened 
by time, the heavy furniture, some family portmts 
with sedate countenances and in ancient costumes, 
gave the room a somewhat gloomy appearance. 
Opposite to the chimney there was a deep recess, 
in which stood the bed; and near this was placed 
the child's cradle. 'ITie curtains were drawn, but 
one corner had caught by accident ou soipe piece 
of furniture, and a post of the bed was exposed; a 
fine massive piece of carving, on which some cabinet¬ 
maker of yore bad expended no slight amount of 
skill and patience. 

“ The night was dark and melancholy, quite in 
character with tho time of year. Gusts of wind 
rattled on the windows, dashing the rain violently 
against the glass. The trees in me garden, bending 
under the sudden currents of air, occasionally 
struck the house-side—a gloomy and monotonous 
concert this—and no human voice mingled in it to 
promise assistance in case of need. Mrs. Aubrey 
seated herself ou a Iom' chair at a corner of the 
hearth. Tho light of the fire, and that of a lamp 
placed on the chimncy-piecc, striking some objects 
in full, and leaving others in darkness, made all 
kinds of strange eftects by their opposition or com¬ 
bination. The child, which fully occupied her 
attention, sat on her knee, whilst the seiwant ex¬ 
ecuted some commands of her mistress at the other 
end of the room. Being about to complete the 
child’s readiness for its couch, the mother turnfed 
towards the cradle to see that it was prepared, and 
just at the moment, a bright fiamc shooting out, 
threw a strong light upon the recess. Conceive, 
if you can, her astonishment, and the start she 
gave, when, under the bed, and at the place where 
the curtain had been lifted up, she perceived, as 
plain as ever she saw anything iu her life, a pair of 
thick clouted boots, in such a position that it mbs 
evident they contained feet. In an instant, a world 
of thoughts rushed through her brain, and the utter 
helplessness of her situation flashed upon her. It 
did not admit of a doubt that a man was there with 
some evil intention, either to ^ob or murder. Her 
husband Mould probably not reach home before 
eight, and it was then scarcely half-past six. Mrs. 
Aubrey, however, possessed sufficient command 
over herself not to do M’hat a thousand other wo¬ 
men would have done, namely, fall to shrieking. 
To all appearance, the man liad reckoned xipou 
staying where he was for a considerable time; per¬ 
haps he had intended to remain until midnight, and 
then carry off the money that Mr. Aubrey was to 
receive; out, if obliged to come out of his lurking- 
place nom he might revenge himself upon the two 
defencelew women, and stop all information of 
theirs by putting them to death. Then, who conld 
tell? perhaps the servant herself might be inleame 
with the fellow. Indeed, there had been of late 
certain pounds of suspicion, as regards the girl, 
which Mrs. Aubrey had disregarded, but they now 
forced themselves on her mind. All these reflections 
occurred to her in much less time than I have taken 
to put them down. 

She came to a determination at once. She first 
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thonghtdf some pretext to get the servantout of tlae 
roomMary,’ she said,Trith as steady a voice as 
she could assume, ‘ yon know what your master 
will like for sapper; I wish you would go and make 
it ready. He will be pleased, I am sure, that we 
have thought of it.’-—‘Will you not need me here, 
as usual, ma’am?’ inquired the girl. ‘No; I can 
do all myself, thank yon; go and cook as nice a 
supper as you can; for I am sure my hnshaud 
ought to have something nice after a long ride, 
and in such weather.’ After some delay, which 
doubled her mistress’s anxiety, although she en¬ 
deavoured to repress it, the servant quitted the 
room. The sounds of her footsteps died aw'ay on 
the stairs, and then Mrs. Aubrey truly felt herself 
alone,—^yet the two feet remained there, in their 
shadowy concealment, without stirring. She kept 
near the lire, holding the infant on her lap, now 
and then speaking to it, but only mechanically, for 
she could not remove her eyes from that horrible 
sight. The poor child cried* to be at rest, but the 
cnidle was near the bed, and under the bed were 
those frightful feet,—it was impossible to go near 

them. She made a violent effort, however—‘ Come, 

then, darling! ’ she murmured; and, lifting the child 
in her arms, and supporting herself on her trem¬ 
bling limbs, she went towards tlie cradle. She is 
now beside the feet!—she places the baby in its 
little nest; concealing, as well as she can, the tre¬ 
mors of her voice, she rocks the cradle in time 
to the song she usually sings. All the time she 
sang, she kept fancying a dagger was lifted up to 
strike her, and there w as no one to succour her. 
Well, baby fell asleep, and Mrs. Aubrey returned 
to her seat near the lire. She durst not quit the 
room, for that might excite the suspicion of the 
man, and the servant, who was probably his ac¬ 
complice ; besides, she wished to remain near her 
infant. It was now no more than seven—an hour 
—still a full hour before her husband would roach 
home! Her eyes are chained, by u species of ftisci- 
nation, to the two feet;—she cannot direct them 
to any other object. A profound silence reigns in 
the room; baby sleeps pcat^efully; its mother sits 
motionless—a statue; her hands crossed on her 
lap, her lips half open, her eyes fixed, and her 
breast has a fearful tightness across it. 

“ Now and then there was a noise without in the 
garden, and Mrs. Aubrey’s heart leaped within her, 
for she imagined it announced her husband’s arrival 
and her own deliverance. But no, not yet; she 
was deceived; it was merely the sound of the wind, 
or the rain, on the trees. She might be the only 
being in the w'orld, so deep and mournful was the 
silence. Every minute seemed an age. Look! 
look! the feet stir. Is the man coming out of his 
concealment? No, it was nothing but a slight 
movement, perhaps involuntarily made to ease 
an unpleasant position. Again the two feet are 
quiet. 

“ The clock is audible once more, but it is only 
to chime the half-hour. Half-past seven; no more 
than half-past seven! Oh, how fhll of anguish was 
every minute! Repeatedly she addressed prayers 
on Hi^ for a period to this hideous suspense. 
Upon the dumney-piece there was a book of reli- 
nous meditation; she reached it, and tried to read. 
In vain!—her eyeswanderedolfthepage continually 
to see if the clouted boots were still under the bed. 
Then a new source of anxiety shot through her 
head—^What, if her husband does not come after all! 


llic weather was bad, and bis parents, who lived 
in the town wliitbw he had gone, might prevail 
upon him to remain with them over night. She 
would not be astonished if he complied, especially 
as he had a good deal of money about bis person. 
Heavens!—-What, if he come not at all! 

“ Eight o’clock has struck, and there is no arri¬ 
val. 'The possibility her active brain suggested 
becomes every moment more and more probable. 
For two hours did this agonized female bear up 
against her thoughts, but at length it became h<me- 
less to hope. Hark! Is that a noise? She has 
been deceived so often before, she is aftaid to be¬ 
lieve her senses, and yet, this time, there is no 
deception. The cntrancc-duor opens, is dosed; 
steps come along the lobby, and mount the stain; 
the room door turns on its hinges. Yes, 'tis he! 
—it is her husband! But if it had been a stranger, 
be. would have seemed a messenger from heavq}i. 
W ell, in he walked, a fine athletic figure. Down 
go the pistols upon the table; off comes the doak, 
thoroughly soaked, I can tell youa happy man 
was he to see all he. loved dearest in the world. 
He stretched his hands to his wife, who grasped 
them convulsively; but, exercising her wonderful 
self-command once more, she stifled her emotion, 
atul, without uttering n word, she placed a finger 
on her lips, and pointed with the other hand to the 
two feet. If Mr. Aubrey had doulitcd for a mo¬ 
ment what to do, he had not deserved to be the 
husband of such a woman. By a sign, he mafic 
her comprehend his menning, and then said, * Just 
wait one moment, my dear wife; I have left my 
portfolio dftwn-stnirs, I will step for it.’ He was 
not two mitmtes absent; he came back with a pis¬ 
tol, the charge of which he had examined. He 
advanced towards the bed, and then seized one of 
the I’eet with his loft hand, whilst with his right ho 
held the pistol, ready to fire in ease of need. 

“ ‘ If you resist,’ cried he, with a voice of thun¬ 
der, ‘ you arc a dead man!’ 

“ The person to w hom the feet belonged did not 
seem inciined to put this contingency to the test, 
He was dragged into the middle oi tiic floor, crouch¬ 
ing under the pistol that was pointed at his head. 
He was then searched, and a poniard, careiully 
concealed, was fotind upon him. He was a tho¬ 
rough scoundrel in his appearance, and he eonfessed 
to liavc been in league with the female servant, 
who had told him he might expc(!t a rich booty 
that night. All this time the infaiit w'as never 
quite awakened. 

“ Both the criminals were handed over to justice; 
both were cimvicted upon trial, and punished. Not¬ 
withstanding Mrs. Aubrey’s temporary courage, 
she was attacked the same evening with a violent 
nervous disorder, and some time elapsed before it 
quite left her.” 


To-mokrow is still the fatal time when all is to be 
rectified. _ To-morrow comes—it goes—and still I pleaso 
myself with the shadow, while 1 lose the reality; un¬ 
mindful that the present time alone is ours, the fixture 
is yet unborn, and the past is dead, and can only live 
(as parents in their chilarcu) in the actions it has 
d]usei.—Bwlffen. 

Thb time we live ought not to bo computed by the 
number of years, but by the use that has been made of 
it; thus, it is not the extent of ground, but the yearly 
rent, which gives the value to the estate.—76 m?. 
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Tb> fflsr of the conaeqaesioes of exhibits itself in 
THious gradstioos in those who are gnduidly and con* 
Boiottsly approaching the eowinon end; and shows, how¬ 
ever it ma^ be disg^aed, that the remembrance even of 
deviations from the course of ri^t, oorrodes the heart, 
and diiuinishea the sum of happiuessw—Opfe's Biogra¬ 
phical Pr^ace to the Spectator. 


POPtTLAR YEAR BOOK. 

i/«iy 9.—Everyyearon this day, the eve of the great 
yhi'r at Wolverhamptdn, there was formerly a procession 
of men in antique armour, preceded ly musicians 
playing the /air tune, and followed by the steward 
of the deanery manor, the peace-officers, and many 
of the principal inhabitants. Tradition affirms that 
tlys ceremony originated when Wolverhampton was 
a great emporium of wool, and resorted to by mer¬ 
chants of the staple from all parts of England. The 
necessity of an armed force to keep peace and order 
during the fair, (which is said to have lasted fourteen 
days,) is not improbable. This custom of walking the 
fair, as it was calli'd, with the armed procession, &c., was 
first omitted about the year 1789. 

July 10.-In the night of the 10th of July, 1212, 
within four years after the completion of London- 
bridge, a dreadful conflagration took place u])ou it. 
Stows account of this catastrophe is as follow's : “ The 
borough of Southwark upon the south side of the river 
Thames, a-s also the church of the Lady of the Canons there, 
(now called St. Saviour’s,) being on fire, and an exceeding 
great multitude of people passing the bridge, either to 
extinguish and quench it, or else to gasc and behold it; 
suddenly the north pert, by blowing of the south wind 
was also set on lire; and the people which were even now 
passing the bridge, perceiving the same, would have 
returned but were stopped by the fire; and it came to 
pass, that as they stayed or protracted the time, the 
other end of the bridge also, namely the south end, 
was fired ; so the people, thronging themselves between 
the two fires, did nothing else but expect present death. 
Then there came to aid them manyships and vessels, into 
which the multitude so unadvisedly rushed, that the 
ships being thereby drowned, they all perished. It was 
said, that through the fire and shipwrecks, there were 
destroyed above three thousand persons, whose bodies 
were found in part or half burned, besides those that 
were wholly buraed to ashes, and could not be found.” 

July l^-—Erasmus Desiderius, one of the most 
eminent scholars of the age in whicli he flourished, de¬ 
parted this life at Basil, on this day, 1536. He was 
born at Rotterdam in 1467, being the illegitimate son 
of one Oerrard, by the daughter of a phj’sician. When 
he was only nine yeai'S of age bis father died, and the 
orphan was left to the care of three guardians, who 
determined on bringing him up to the monastic life 
that they might eqjoy his patrimony. With this design, 
they removed him from one convent to another, till 
at last, in 1486, he took the habit among the canons 
regular at Stein, near Tergou. The conventual life 
being disagreeable to him, he accepted an invitation 
from the Archbishop of Cambray, to reside with him. 
During his abode with this prelate he was ordained 
priest, but in 1496, he went to Paris, and supported 
himself by giving private lectures. In 1497, he visited 
England, and mot with a kind reception from the most 
eminent seholan. On his return to the Continent he 
spent twelve ^ears in Prance, Italy, and the Nether¬ 
lands, and during that time he published several works 
of great merit. In 1506, he took his doctor’s degree 
at Turin, and went to Boiopta, where he continued some 
time. Thence he removed to Tenice, and resided irtth 
the ftmons Aldus Maaatins: Prmn Venice he went to 


Padua and Rome, where many ofibrs were made bti* 
to settle; but having received an invitation from Henry 
VIII., he came to England agidn in 1510; wrote his 
" Praise of Polly,” while residing with Sir Thonuis 
More, and was appointed Market Professor of Diviiuty 
or Greek Lecturer at Cambridge. In 1514, he once 
more returned to the Continent, and Uved chiefly at 
Basil, where he prepared his edition of the New Tes¬ 
tament with a Latu translation; and his celebrated 
‘'Colloquies,” which gave such oflisnee to the monks 
that they used to say, " Erasmus laid the egg which 
Luther hatched.” With Luther, however, he was at 
open hostility. 

July 15.—St- Stottjfn'fl 

St. Swithin, or Swithan, who is commemorated by 
the English and Latin Churches on this day, was bom 
of noble Saxon parents. He received the holy order 
of priesthood from Helmstan, Bishop of Winchester, 
and was appointed by him President of theOld Monastery 
in that city. He early distinguished himself for lite¬ 
rary acquirements. Egbert, King of the West Saxons, 
not only appointed him his priest, but confided to him 
the education of the good Prince Ethelwolf, (the father 
of Alfred the Great,) on whose accession to the throne, 
A.D. 835, Swithin became Sub-deacon of Winchester 
and Lord Chancellor. On the decease of Helmstan 
he succeeded him in his Bishopric, which he ably filled 
until his death, A. D. 862. 

There is a popular adage. That if it rains on St. 
Switbin's Festival, there will be rain the next forty 
days afterwards, and vir.e verea. It has been expressed 
in rhyme as follows;— 

“ St. Switliin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swilhin’s Day, if thou be fair. 

For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” 

In Poor Robin's Almanack for 1697, this opinion, to¬ 
gether with one of St. Switbin’s reputed miracles, is 
thus noticed:— 

'• In this month is St. Swithin’s Day, 

On wiiicli, if that it rain, they say 
Full forty days after it will, 

Or more or less, some rain distill. 

This Swithin was a Saint I trow, 

And Winchester’s Bishop also, 

Who in his time did many a feat, 

As Popish logemls do repeat: 

A woman having broke her eggs, 

By stunihiing at anothcFs legs. 

For wlueh she made a woful ciy, 

St. Swithin chanced for to come by, 

Who made them all as sound, or mora 
Than ever that they w^ before. 

But whether this was so or no, 

’Tis m(.re than yon or I do know: 

Better it is to nse betime. 

And to make hay while sun doth shine, 

Than to believe in tales or lies 
'Which idle monks and friars devise.” 

We do not agree with the sweeping charge against 
the mediaeval Ecclesiastical Chroniclers contained in ' 
Robin's concluding lines. The origin of the above 
proverb is rather (mscure. • It is supposed, however, to 
have taken its rise from the following oircumstances;— 

St. Swithin desired that he might be buried in the 
op«u churchyard, and not in the chancel of the 
minster, as was usual with other bishops, and his re¬ 
quest was complied with; but the monks, upon his 
canonization, considering it disgraceful for the saint 
to be in a public cemeteiy, resolved to remove Ms 
relics into the choir, which was to have been done 
with solemn procession on the Ifith of July; it rained, 
however, so violently for forty days together at this 
seawii, that their design was abandoned; and, insi^d, 
tb^ erected a chapel over his grave, at which many 
tnirimlw kre said to have been wrought. " WUhbut 
di^uttiag,” observes Brady, " the fimt fnan which the 
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^pillar, fancy gprang, which is very probable to have 
beeai the casei there is, neverAeleas, not any occasion 
to have recobne to a miracle to account for such a 
phenomenon. Experience has amply ?Aown, that, when¬ 
ever a wet season sets in about the middle of June to 
the middle, of July, at which time the heat of the snu 
is usually the most intense, it generally continues till 
nearly the end of the summer, when the action of that 
orb has considerably abated; the rain affording matter 
for exhalation, always naturally the strongest at the 
hottest period of the year, and those exhalations yielding 
in return matter for rain.” 

Rain on 8t. Swithin's Day is noticed in some places 
by this old saying, “8t. Swithin is christening the 
apples.” 

Jvly 18-—Petrarch, or Petrarca Francesco, the illus¬ 
trious bard of Italy, put off mortality on this day, 1374. 
lie was bom at Arezzo in 1304. On account of the 
dissensions which raged in his native country, his 
father removed him to Avignon, and afterwards to 
(Jarpentras. At these places, and at Montpellier and 
Bologna, he received his edneation. He was designed 
for the law; but, on the decease of his parents, took 
Holy Orders, and followed literary pursuits Having 
settled at Avignon, he became enamoured of the beau¬ 
tiful Laura de Noves; but, though he lauded her charms 
in odes and sonnets, he failed to obtain her affection. 
After having travelled in the vain hope of moderating 
his love, he settled at Vaucluse, a romantic spot, wiierc 
he wrote some of his finest works. His literan- 
reputation attracted the regards of princes; ho was 
invited to Paris, to Naples, and to Rome, and received 
the laurel crown in the last city, wherein the titles 
and prerogatives of Poet Laureate were revived after 
a lapse of 1800 years. In 1348 his feelings wen^ 
deeply wounded by the death of Laura. He survived 
her, however, nearly thirty years. 




MAHADI. 

Mahadi, the son of the Caliph Almansor, was. 
quite as extravagant as his father had been covetous; 
he squandered with carelessness what had been 
amassed with painful economy. He lived only foi- 
his own pleasure, and sacrificed everything to his 
self gratincation; he cared little for the w elfare of 
his state and its inhabitants, and left all to the 
control of his ministers, who, taking advantage oi 
his careless indifference, sought only the advance 
raent of their own insatiable selfishness. 

One day, as Mahadi was out hunting a gazelle, 
he outstripped his followers, and lost himself ii; 
a wilderness. Night drew on; he was hungr_\. 
thirsty, and tired after his long chase, and he hml 
hdlf made up his mind that he must pass the nigh; 
on the bare ground under* the blue vault of heaven, 
when suddenly he observed in the distance a soli - 
tary tent. 

Mahadi gathered all his strength to reach the 
tent before it became quite dark. Its inhabitant, 
an old Arab, came out directly he beheld him, 
help^ him to dismount from his horse, treated 
him, a» is usual among Arabs, with the greatest 
hospitality, and inquired, in amazement, how he 
came into that wilderness. 

The Caliph did not discover himself, but replied 
that he belonged to the followers of the Caliph, and 
bad lost himself in the chase: 


“ How do you manam to live in this desert ?’’ 
asked be of the old Arab. 

“ hat you now see as a desert was not always 
80 ," anaw ered he. " The whole of the surround¬ 
ing country was inhabited by many Arab and 
Turkoman tribes, who made a good subsistence by 
traffic and agriculture, and willingly paid a lar^ 
tribute to the Caliph.” 

“ And why is it no longer so?" said Mahadi, 
with curiosity. 

“ It could not end otherwise," returned the 
Arab, with candour. “ Almansor was a good 
prince j he reigned himself, and did not give the 
government of his faithful subjects into the bands 
of avaricious and deceitful governors, like our 
present Caliph, Mahadi. If f£e latter continue to 
interest himself thus little in the government, it 
will not be long ere there are more such deserts as 
this in his dominions.” 

Muhndi now, for the first time, heard a truth 
with which he certainly would not have become 
acquainted had he discovered himself to the Arab, 

I he free open henrtedness of the old man did not 
oflend him, but it awakened in him a detcrmiiia- 
tion to keep a sharper eye upon his deputies, and 
in future to interest himself more actively in the 
government. 

The laws of Mahomet forbid the use of wine, and 
the considered some time before he ventured 
to offer any to his guest. He did so at last, when 
he saw how sorely e,\haustcd he was, and did not 
meet w'ith a refusal. With warm hospitality he 
brought out n pitcher, and rejoiced that he had it 
in his power to refresh the striingor, 

Mahadi took a good draught, and thereupon 
assured his kind host that he should not have 
reason to regret his friendly reception of him; he 
was, he said, one of the chief servants of the Caliph, 
and would not forget him. 

The Arab rejoiced that he had the honour to 
entertain so noble n guest; he sought to gain his 
favour, and redoubled his attentions. 

Mahadi drank once more of the wine, and found 
himself not only relreshed, but inspirited. After 
a third draught, “ 1 must tell you," said he, quite 
confidentially, to his lio.st, “ that 1 am the favourite 
of the Caliph, and manage all his alTairs; in return 
for your hospitality to me, he shall load you with 
benclicence." 

'TIjc Arab reverentially kissed the seam of hi# 
guest's robe, and entreated him to command every¬ 
thing Ids home afliirded, and not to spare the wine, 
if he found it to his taste. 

By degrees Mahadi ceased to require pre.ssiiig, 
and became quite merry and talkative. At In.st he 
took the old Arab’s hand, and said, siniliog: “ My 
good friend, in wine is truth; your hospitality 
oblige.# me to confess it to you; I am the Caliph 
Mah-adi himself, and as CaJiph I confiim all the 
promises 1 have already made to you." 

The Arab stared with open eyes at his guest; 
but, instead of falling reverently upon the ground, 
he silently took up the wine-#:up, and w ent tow ards 
the door. 

“ What are you going to do ?" a,sked Mahadi. 

“ To prevent your drinking more wine,” quietly 
answered the Arab, “ At the first draught you were 
a servant of the Caliph, at the third his favourite, 
and at the fifth or sixth you become the Caliph 
himself I know not what to believe; but whoever 
you may be, I expect that by tho eighth or ninth 
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draught you will declare yourself our great Prophet 
himself, which, of course, I wuld not believe. * I 
will therefore tsiie away the liquor which makes 
you so commuuioatiTe.” * 

The Arab went out, and did not return. After 
waiting a long time in vain,.Mabadi wrapped him¬ 
self in the rug which his worthy host had prepared 
fur him, and soon fell asleep. 

The next morning he mounted his horse, and 
took the Arab, who was yet in great doubt what to 
believe, with him as his guide. 

When they came to Bagdad, however, all doubt 
was removed from the mind of the honest old man; 
he perceived that he had actually entertained the 
(Caliph, who, on his part, fnlAllcd all his promises, 
loaded the Arab with presents, and, above all, 
placed in his hands a lai^e sum to reinstate his 
tribes in their former dwelling-place, and to restore 
them to their original prosperity. 


[In Ordinal Poetry, the Name, real or asaumed, of the Author, ia 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE BATTLE OP BLENHEl.M.* 

It whs a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar’a work was done; 

And he beside his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 

And by him sported on the gnicn, 

Ilis little grandchild, Wilhelminc. 

Elie saw her brother I’eterkin 
Holl something large and round. 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there liad found 
He came to ask whnt he had found, 

That was so large, and smootli, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
AVho stood cxpctaiit by, 

And then tlic old man shook liis iieud, 

And witli a natural sigh, 

“ 'Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 

“ Who fell in the great victory. 

“ I find them in the garden, for 
Tlicrc’s many here about. 

And often when I go to plougli. 

The ploughshare turns them out; 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“ Were slaltt in the great vietoiy.” 

“ Now tell us what ’twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries, 

And little Wilhelraine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes. 

“ Now tell us all a1)oat the war, 

And what they kill’d each other for.” 

“ It was tlie English,” Kaspar cried, 

“ That put the Prench to rout. 

But what they kill’d each other for, 

1 could nut well make out. 

But every body said,” guotli he, 

” Tlwt ’twas a famous victory. 

“ My father lived at Blenheim, then, 

Yon little stream banl by; 

Tliey hum’d his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had bo where to rest his head.” 


(I) Sec lUoatration, p. 161. 


“ With Are and sword the country round ^ 
Was wasted far and wide, . ■ * 

And many Aohild&g 'mbther tlten, 

And new-Dortl died. 

But things like these, you know, must be 
At every fiunous victory. 

“ Thqr say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, 

Por many thousand bodies here 
Lay rutting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know, must bo 
At every famous victory. * 

“ Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 

And our good Prince Euwne.” 

“ Why, ’twas a vcjy wicked tniiig!” 

Said little Wilhelniine. 

“ Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 

“ It was a femons victory, 

“ And every body praised tlm Duke, 

Who such a fight did win.” 

“ But what good came of it fit last ?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Wliy that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“ But ’twos a famous victory.” Southey. 


i^iscellaneous. 


“ I iiave here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, hut the string that ties 
tlium."— Montuignt. 

'I’nE Envoy, or Blchee, iva the Peraiana called him, had 
aiuoug other plaam for doing good, one for the intro- 
diK-tion of potatoes. Among those who listened to him, 
and applauded his disinterested intentiona to beuclit 
I’ernia, was a fat, smooth-faced young merchant, who 
obtained a promise of a considerable quantity of potatoes 
for seed, having, according to Ids own report, rented 
a large piece of ground, that he might be an liumblo 
instrument in the hand.s of the British representative, 
for doing good. The latter, pleased with his zeal, 
honoured this excellent man with such particular atten¬ 
tion, that, conceiving himself a prime favourite, he 
ventured one day to suggest that, “ as the season was too 
far advanced for the potato-garden that year, it would 
not he unworthy of tlie Elehec’s wonted liberality to 
• oinmuto his intended present for a pair of pistols or 
a piei^e of British broadcloth.” This premature discovery 
of the real object of this professed improver of the soil, 
lirodiiccd no little ridicule, in which his <snmtr,ymeii, 
who were jealous of the favour he had ciyoyed, joined 
most heartily. He was known to the day of his death, 
which happened three years ago, by the name of “ Pota¬ 
toes.” It is satisfactory to add, that the plan for intro¬ 
ducing this valuable root did not fail; they w’cre found 
toflonrish at Abusheher,where they are called“Malcolm’a 
l)lum." after the Blchee, who looks to the accident which 
gave his name to a useful vegetable, as one of his be.st 
chances of enduring fame.— Sketchej) of Ptrma. 
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ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY. 

Webb we asked to point out one sole subject indica¬ 
tive of the improvement in the public mind within a 
few years, we should at once refer to our Almanacks; 
not even have children’s story-books undergone so great 
a revolution as these publications. Astrology has risen 
into astroT\omy; credulity and ignorance no longer dare 
to lay the fault of their evil doings upon circumstances 
which they can neither control nor understand. It is, 
however, a feet, that from the very earliest times the 
planets have been considered as in some mysterious 
manner concerned with the afiiuts of our world. Their 
ancient appellation in Hebrew, tignifying " disposers, 
points to some such belief; probably tiidr moving, their 
going to and fro, gave rise to this; so ancient is it, that 
one writer of great learning reads the 16th verso of 1st 
of Genesis, " Ho made the planets also,” The wish to 
learn our future lot is natural to us all; itd^ not 
spring from mere cnriOBlty, fifem the yearning for 


happiness, which, in a more lofty sense, gives us the 
assurance of a future sUte; the boundary between hejM 
and credulity is a iiicro line, a shadow; wo feel this 
every day of our lives; why then should we wonder that 
ignorant persons have sought to gratify their intense 
desire for a view of tlie hidden future by looking into 
those eyes of heaven, the stars '! A certain quantity of 
credulity will always be afloat in the world; it may 
sometimes take one form, sometimes another; but it 
will always exist; and it is well that it should be so as 
evidence that the manufheture of wealth is not wholly 
engrossing, grinding, and corporcalising. _ The enlight¬ 
ened classes may talk against the evils of 
truly they are matty; but that superstition which i^ls Fri¬ 
day an unlucky day, and that credulity which bcllwes m 
a horoscope, are not more utterly degrading to the soul 
than the seeking after gain; the referring of every virtM 
to the weight of the purse; the chicanery to obtain 
money; and the lending of every faculty to make tho 
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most, of it, which is the character of our preset day. 
We hear much of the dedupe of the drama, and of th^ 
dearth of true poetry ; those are but the features of the 
time; we might say, the reflux of the mighty wave of 
poets and drahiatUts who ornamented theroigitof Anne 
and her successors, to the present time; the wave will 
return again, at its appointed period. Meanwhile, we 
are in a prosaic state, and much good do we reap 
thereby. A rage for rational information pervades all 
classes; and if the imagination be not encouraged to 
run riot in dreamy shades of unreal things, it is at least 
taught to dwell upon the works of those whose genius 
has stood the test of time and opinion. 

We are not of the numW of those who consider our 
forefathers as mere barbarians, because to them gas and 
steam were unknowji, or at least untried, agents; they 
had wisdom in their day, and a trae, manly-hearted 
wisdom it often was; but there are points and subjects 
which show our progression in intellect so strongly, that 
wo may well be excused if we dwell upon them; and of 
these, as we have siud, is the downfal of astrology. We 
still read, it is trpe, of credulous Avomen Iming cheated 
out of their hard-earned money by the “ cunning man,” 
or pertum®; the farmer, intelligent upon all that 
regards soil, manure, and farming management, yet 
keeps the go^ to avert evil from his sheep; the cottager 
will still seek a remedy for disease from one who rides 
a grey horse ; hut these instances are becoming every 
year more rare; credulity does not walk openfeced 
through the land, nor is it to be found reigning in high 
places, as of yore. But Ave arc under considerable obli¬ 
gations to credulity ; this semi-vice (for that can scarcely 
be termed a vice which is the involuntary result of igno¬ 
rance) has led the way to many of our most brilliant 
and useful scientific discoveries ; a strong mind escapes 
from its thraldom, and cither attains the truth itself, or 
points the way for others to attain it. Thus has it been 
with astrology. Man first marked the great division of 
time by the snn; he then learned to understand the 
computation of months and weeks by the moon ; and so 
on to Ills years and cycles. The influence of the sun and 
moon was obvious and marked, upon the great conccnis 
of the globe; why not, then, believe that the lesser lumi¬ 
naries^ the planets, whose ever changing position, whose 
"coming and goings" were concerned in the ehanges 
of seasons, why not believe that these beautiful orbs were 
commissioned to influence the destinies of man ! It AVas 
a beautiful and a humble thought that the Infinite and 
Allpowerful had delegated to the “ disposers” that in¬ 
fluence over the personal interests of his creatures, the 
question .concerning which has been disputed in all ages, 
and without a hope of satisfactory solution. It is in this 
vicAv that we would look at astrology, not as a mere 
jugglery practised by the knave upon the dupe, (though 
to this it has too often led,) but iis a eonsoquence of 
certain qualities of the human mind, harmless, perhaps 
praisewoi’thy, but becoming rank from lack of cultiva¬ 
tion, and thereby losing beauty and delicacy. 

Prom what country we derive the rudiments of astro¬ 
nomical science has been a matter of dispute. It has 
been said that the knowledge of the ancient Bramins 
must have been perfected under a higher degree of lati¬ 
tude than that in which Benares now lies. However this 
may be, whether our present knowledge bo a recurrence 
to that which has been buried by the sands of Tartary, 
or whether it be a gradual progression from the first 
point of inquiry, soon after or before the Deluge, it is 
certain that some knowledge of astronomy has existed 
from very early ages. We may not bredit implicitly the 
report of Calisthenes; the marvel of that report rests 
upon other doubtful circumstances; but we know that 
the builders of the Pyramids were not mere ignorant 
pilers of stone upon stone, and the drnidical wonders of 
Stonehenge show that NcArton was not the originator of 
the cycle which bears his name. To what country are 
wo now referred 1 To Chaldea !■—te that order of philo¬ 
sophers who have loft the trace of their name in OA’ery 


T-r 


region where leaiming An4|ifi^ice.hftye p^tratei^! We 
Avill not dwell upon then! 

office undefined |fej—th^ 

splritstiU yves in tihglaboupWfeAjdoKi, «ffintoj ofHw- ■ 
schell, unprofaned by the gnhss deIu«(^Avhyi. '<dbad«4 
the discoveries of earlier invos^igatorti, eyen'of , ► 

Modem BuTope~(pe '.haVe ^h&^.onr thmjgniB 
from the Ilhst)^; owes much gratitude to t^ unhaimy 
Alphonso of Osstile/sumamed the Wl^j as one of the 
earliest efificientopatnmVof astronomy. In hhi neign the 
sages b( Chaldea Avere naturalised in, Spain, and Wbond 
of science united strange races and conflicting cf^s— 
the Goth and ,the £^an,.'the dew and*the Sv^en— 
bend&th the sway ,of the royal .philosopher. By the 
con&(iand of Alphonsoi Greek mm Arabic works were 
revised and translated, giiSing a mighty, impulse to the 
study of astronomy; and'if, through a Aveaknesa hot 
incompatible Arith a powerful but ignorant mipd, the 
king indeed deserved the title of astrologer ^ven to him 
by his enemies, it is not to these*Avorks that the blame 
must be ascribed. Astrology, though not disciedited, 
was but a secondary object with the Arabian knd Jewish 
mathematicians, for reasons founded upon their religious 
prejudices. The .Tows, persecuted and dispersed, had 
not yet ventured to lift their hopes to a re-union in their 
promised kingdom ; astrology offered no balm to the 
wounds of their national pride j the Promise which they 
had forfeited was built on surer grounds than the con¬ 
junction of planets or the calculations of cycles: the 
Mahometans needed not the aid of astrology to tell them 
of the increasing domination of their religion under the 
able successors of their prophet; the career of MtAomet 
had fulfilled the decree of destiny in their belief; but 
to Christians astrology offered much, and eagerly did 
they take the liait, as we slial! notice presently. Many of 
the treatises brought forAvard by Alphonso have scarcely 
a symptom of the perversion of scicnee; they contain 
useful knowledge, enabling the student to solve the 
practical problems of astronomy. The celebrated Al- 
phonsine tables were the production of a combination of 
the most learned astronomers of the time, summoned 
from distant parts, and during five years employed in 
the work. After the tables were completed Alphonso dis- 
missed the sages u’ith handsome rewards and privileges. 
Misfortune came upon the royal astronomer; deposed, 
heart-broken, he yet, according te his own poem, derived 
some consolation from the reflection that, 

“ His tables had to foreign lands made known 
His fame, more nobly than his sword or throne.” 

In the time of the Stuarts astrologers reaped a 
rich harvest of notoriety, and often of more sub¬ 
stantial gains. The character of James I., that strange 
problem in kingly history, was well calculated to 
foster the occult science, even ha<i the king him¬ 
self not been a believer; and in the time of his mis¬ 
governed and misgoverning son, there was a feverish 
anticipation of ci^ge afloat in men’s minds, which 
tended alike to sturdy action or to indolent cre¬ 
dulity. The Memoirs of William Lilly show us the j 
astrological secrets of the time, and make us acquainted 
with strange impostures. The actors were men of low 
station, ignorant and devoid of principle. Lilly himself 
was a spy under the Commonwealth, engapng “ both 
body and soul in the cause of Parliament; but still with 
much affection unto his Msyesty's person, and unto mo¬ 
narchy, which I loved and approved beyond any govern¬ 
ment whatever.” The name of Dr. Simon Forman is 
notorious as connected Arith the history of the Conntess 
of Essex. He practised medicine under a Leyden degree, 
without a license from the London College of Physicians, 
and hence became obnoxious to the faculfy, who had him 
put in prison. Lilly says that Forman had " good suc¬ 
cess in resolving questions about marriage,” a profitable 
branch of the profession we should imagine. 

Various predictions have from time to time appeared 
in England, and that the appetite for them has not yet . 
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ta tl^'}b(lu.<»D(i<i of tW " MlKWljbasiGV,” }ra» evi- 
■. lots aUtta; respecting the threatened 

otu^qh^oi: think thiait sj> bold and .int^lUgilile a 


,-^r not, again beytuttfred,|md as certainly 
noH)^etsd, if yenitured.• ’/ , - 

we Wiufp^ to' aotlco'thb wbjeet of Alchemy, at, a 
/uMire.utee, and ehise theao.femarks wfth some lines of 
pretended {iorophecy by Siij Thomas Brown'; the tentli 
unO, p«rhape to the author one of the most improbable, 
is now fulnljed by the English—Tartars, in as ^r as 
they aw Colta—subduing the Ohinoso'; The prophecy 
respect!^ Venieg also, is fulfill^, l<y the oneratioos cf 
nature, aided by hamaacireumstances. Tlie lines dcsen'e 
attentive cohsidmntion, ■ 

• , a 

f Wlien New England shall trunhie New Spain j 
When Jamaica shall he Ladv of the isles and the main 
When Spain shall be in America liid. 

And Mexico prove another Madrid; 

Wlicn Mahomet’s ships ou the Baltic slmll ride, 

And Turks shall labour to imve porta on tliat side; 

When Africa shall no more sell out her blacks, 

To make slaves and drudges to the American tracks; 

MTicn Batavia the old shall Ijc subdued by the new; ■ 

When a new drove of Tartars sh.sll China subdue; 

Whnn Aineriea shall eease to send out its treasure, 

But employ it at home in American pleasure; 

When the new world shall the old invade. 

Nor count them their lords, but their fellows in trad(!; 
When men shall almost pass to Venice by laud, 

Not in deep water, but from sand to sand; 

When Nova Zembla shall iic no stay, 
linto them who pass to or from Cal hay 
Tliou tliink strange things are come to light. 

Whereof hut few have had a foresight." 

E.C.B. 


SIIO P PI N 0. 


“ I won't tjtke any this morniug, thank you," .said a 
pretty girl, laying down the rieh silk at. which she had 
just been looking, and which, with lace, gloves, and 
other things, lay upon the counter of a linen-draper's 
sliop. 

So the lady went out again, and not alone, for ayoulh 
of about her own .age, and much reseml)ling licr, followed 
her; they walked arm in arm along the crowded street, 
and a couversati'on ensued. 

“ Burely, my dear sister, you did tiot tJiink of wliat 
you were doing; we were in tliat shop an hour at least, 
and 1 don’t know how many things you looked at and 
handled—had wc not better go back and purchase 
something!’' 

“ Ridiculous, Charles. 1 did not intend to buy any¬ 
thing to day, but I wanted just to see the things, for 
Mies Poulter told me they hml the most delicate Freneli 
silks she had ever seen. I cannot afford to purcliase 
one just now, and papa, you know, is so particular, that i cn,gaged in it, 1 think.” 


silks, wearily itegan to fold them up, and replace them; 
as he passed up the shop for this purpose, he was stopped 
by a sujierior. 

“ Did you sell tjothing to that lady, Graham 1” 

" Nothing, sir, she would not buy.’’ 

^ “ Very well, this is the third time that has happened 
this morning; indeed, you seem peculiarly unhandy; 
if it occur again, 1 sliall report you.” 

The shopman wont to his accustomed place, and sighed 
heavily. “ This situation," said he, “is my only hope of 
subsistence; 1 atn very unfortunate." 

Many persons presented Ibomselvcs scam, for it was a' 
lino day, and he somewdiat retrieved Ids reputation; 
indeed, he had every incentive to try, for he had a 
mother, and a sister Just growing out of her girlhood, 
almost entirely dependent on him for supj>ort. 

By and by the gas was lighted, and its efl'cets were 
speedily visible on the row of pale faces behind the 
counter ; in some it seemed to drive their heart's blood 
farther from t heir cheeks, while to others it was inspira¬ 
tion. Then the eyes were lirigiit, and the eheoka glowed 
with excitement. At bust it was time to leave off busi¬ 
ness late enough it came—but it was there at lust, and 
the shutters were put up; when the " clearing away" 
had liceii duly performed, all tJto young men (with the 
exception of two or three who had to unpack now arrivals 
of goods) betook themselves to tlicir rcerefitions. The 
mure animal to sleep, and the rest to the most palatable 
anutsements they could find. 

tVe will glance into a well-furnisihod sitting-room in 
this house, where sit two gentlemen smoking together; 
they were the partners in this house of business. 

“ I wisli those fellows would attend to their own busi¬ 
ness, tiiiit's all; w'hat right have tlnsy to interfere wit!) 
ns! I siijiposc 1 may keep my shutters down as long as 
I choose, may I not? Wlicre’s the freedom of English- 
men, if I'm obliged to shut up at an early hour to oblige 
a set of fellows who know nothing alwmt my affairs, 
and wlio agitate disliirbanecs lietwec-n my servants un4. 
myself! eh! JohiLsoii ! " 

Tliis was said by the more elderly of the two, a hard- 
I'outiired grey-liaired man, whoso eyes betrayed a dls- 
jmsitiuu to euiiiiing. 

ilis young eopartner replied, “Why, you sec, sir, 
tAcysay, wliere’s (he freedom of Englishmen if you be 
allowed to persist in not shutting up earlier'!" 

“ I hear," said Mr. Smith, not deigning to take the 
slightc-st notice of tlie interruption, “ that there’s secretly 
a movement among our people in favour of this: is it 
so ! you are more with them than I.” 

“ i’fell, 1 think there is; that is, they have had a 
meeting among themselves, and Graham was in the 
cliuir : that is a guarantee for the good conduct of those 


I dare not have it on credit, else I should much like it 
that rose-pink would suit my complexion so well, and 
positively I have nothing now fit to wear. 0. how 1 
should like to wear that pink silk at Jane Edwards’ 
wedding breakfiwt, with some jessamine in my hair— 
I)ut I can't allbrd it, and so must not think of it.” 

From the reiteration of “ I can't afford it," and “ I 
have nothing fit to wear,” persons unversed in ladies’ 
wardrobes might conclnde that the speaker was in veiy 
niodeiute ciroumstanees, and tbat her stock of garments 
'<’»» poor j such, however, was not the case, and her 
oostnnae thia numuog prevented such a supposition. 

The young man who had been unfolding the coveted 


How inconsistent 1 the thing proves itself; if they 
worked loo hard, how could they sit up ever so long to 
hold a meeting, I should like to know ! Graham in the 
»'linir, too—-just look after Gralmm, then, and see how 
he does his duty, will you 'I 1 saw Vincent, stop him this 
Illuming, and say something angrily, but I don't know 
wliat; so just be careful, and do as I ask good cven- 
ing.” 

Mr. Smith lived out of tosm, and did not generally 
stay till this hour, but liaving some business with his 
partner, he was obliged to lake this, the only opfsirtunity, 
for a private interview. 

Mr. Johnson had not long been a partner in the 
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house, iuid he had yet a vivid rememhranofS of his own 
hardships; still too ho longed for leisure to road, so he 
secretly favoured the movement among the young men, 
hut, in consequence of his subordinate situatiian, thought 
it prudent, at least for the present, to conceal his senti¬ 
ments on the subject. ITc was very tired, though his 
duties were lighter, and his hour of beginning later than 
those of the inferiors; he threw himself on a couch by 
the fireside, and shut his eyes; insensibly he fell asleep, 
and was awakened by a dream in which he distinctly 
heard his partner resolve never to shut up at all; a 
position less dreadful would not probably have broken 
his slumbers, but he merely awoke to resume them, for 
he retired directly. 

Poor Graham sat up late into the night writing 
to his mother and sister; his heart was full enough, yet 
he was a long time filling his paper, and, when he had 
done, ho said to himself, “ Thcrc'.s an air of restraint in it 
I don’t like, bnt I cannot tell her the whole truth, and 
say I feel ill, and am getting less strong every day; no, 
no, that would break her heart and poor Anne’s too, so 
it must go, I suppose." Having scaled his letter, he 
was soon asleep v.'itli the rest, and had dreams of his 
sunny country home, liis gentle mother and beautiful 
sister; dreams of liis father's grave, and the many 
peaceful evenings he had spent tending the flowers on 
it; dreams which were of heaven no doubt, and sent in 
mercy to his pillow. 

His mother and sister wei-c sitting together by the 
fire, and Anne had flhc letter to whii^i wc have alluded 
in her hand; she was a beautiful girl, perfectly pale, 
like a statue of Parian marble; her black hair was 
simply parted on her forehead, whence it fell all around 
lier shoulders in natural curls; a touch of melancholy 
was on her features, and there was a gentle sadness in 
her voice. Poor child, her father had l)con dead long 
years, she had seen her widowed mother pre.ssed hard 
i)y the grim hand of poverty and disease—no wonder 
she had a sadness on her lip and in her eye. She was 
poorly dressed, and so was her mother, but both were 
neat. 

“ Dear mother, put tlic work by, while 1 read John’s 
loiter; you will enjoy it so much more if you do; now 
lot mo persuade you.” 

“ Indeed, my child,” said her inolber, with her 
lingers moving like a lightning flash, “I mu.stnot, I 
liavo to finish this work to-night." 

But the widow was presently compelled to put it 
down, by a suppressed scream from Anne, who had 
fallen kick in her chair, fainting. 

When she at last recovered, she sobbed out, “0 
mother, I can bear anything but tills bitter struggling 
for bro^; let us live in the green fields whore there is 
no w'ork to do. I cannot sec your face grow paler and 
paler with sitting to work, while Ood has scattered the 
means by which health may bo attained so thickly 
around us. I have thought much about it, and some¬ 
thing must be done; dear mother,” continued Anne, 
a sudden idea flushing her iieantiful and excited features, 
only to leave them the paler. “ Gould I not earn more 
in London by my work than here; and then, perhaps— 
0, jf I could hope that, it would be tlie happiest thing 
in the world—perhaps you need not work at all, 
mother.” 

The weeping mother kissed her child, and, having 
ersuaded her to go to rest at once, sat down by her 
edsido, and road John’s hopeful letter. For this in¬ 
dulgence the poor woe-worn widow paid by sitting up 
late into the morning to complete her task. 

At last she lay down by her child, and slept in 
peace. Vivid memories of her early and happy married 
life wreathed her pale lips in a gladder smile than they 


ever.gave waking. 0 sleep 1 thou death of woe and 
life of joy! how art thou courted by the poor and 
wretched ! thou weighest down the eyelids fevered with 
tears, and seemingly so restless; thou stillest the pal¬ 
pitating heart, bahishest the sighing of tlie sad, and 
giklost even the brow of health with a lovelier beauty. 
So this cogplo mi^t have felt—this mother and her 
child. Anne’s dark hair strayed over her white pillow, 
her cheek was flushed with sleep; well might her 
mother, ga/.ing on her in the pale moonlight, ejaculate, 
“ angel of beauty,” and clasp her yet more fondly than 
before. 

A very different scene awaits us now. In a morning 
room splendidly /umished sat the young lady with 
whose appearance my tale opens, her brother, and father. 
She sat in the shadow of the rose-coloured curtains, and 
certainly had made no mistake when she said that colour 
suited her complexion. The morning sun cast the rich 
hue of the damask on her face. She wa^i dressed in 
simple white, uith a bouquet of violets in her bosom, 
and was making breakfast. The tabic was clegimlly 
laid out, yet with no vulgar supdrHuity. There was no 
kick of conversation, for all throe hiul lively spirits, and 
the young lady’s ethereal temperament must have 
gladdened a stoic. 

“ Dear papa, was it not a pleasant party last night,” 
said she, “ and don’t you think Jane Edwards’ lover a 
verj' handsome young man 1” 

“ His forehead is too low, and his hair scarcely dark 
enough,” interrupted her brother. 

“ lie silent, Charles, I beg. 1 am well aware that it 
is an impossibility for one gentleman to hear another 
praised without making an objection; let your’s bo 
mute dissent now. Don’t j/oit agree with me, papa?’’ 

“ My dear Adelaide,” said Dr. Lccson, “you laydown 
an invariable rule of conduct for (jcntlemm, and imme¬ 
diately ask me to trangreas it—scarcely complimentary, 
my love.” 

“ I should have said ymuig gentlemen perhaps,” 
answered she; “ now, papa! ” 

“ Well, Adelaide, ho is very goodlooking; and what 
is of infinitely greater Importance, his character is truly 
admirable.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued the young lady, “ you think 
hk brother handsomer tlian himself.” 

“ Cerfainly, Adelaide, you arc the best judge there,” 
said Dr. Leeson, “ you bad him all to yourself the greater 
part of the evening.” 

“ 0 papa, that is too bad~I did not indeed—^how very 
odd to say that.” 

“ Odd or not, I maintain papa is correct, Miss Ade¬ 
laide,” said Charles, playftally; “ it was just as i t Jtnppimal 
at Mrs. Cecil’s the other evening. Come, papa, it is time 
wc were leaving, it is nearly nine.” 

After an aiibctionate adieu, though they were to meet 
again to dine at five. Dr. Leeson and his sou went i.o 
their professional duties, and Adelaide was alone. She 
was surrounded with every element of happiness, and 
hers was a nature to apply them to the benefit of herself 
and others. To please Charles, whose pet study was 
painting, she went on with a group of flowers she had 
begun for him. For her father she practised his favourite 
songs, and sho went from ono light employment to 
another, with tho gaiety of a spring-bird. Presently a 
friend sent her some flowers, and she replenished tho 
vases on tho mantle-piece—an employment she never 
allowed any one to usurp. She was just putting the last 
rose into a beautiful porcelain ornament, when a servant 
announced Captain Mortlake. He come from Miss 
Edwards, to bring with her love a pledge of friendship. 
This " pledge of friendship” created no small embarrass¬ 
ment between the two young people, when it was taken 
out of the paper in which it had" been sealed np.— 
At^hed to a delicate gold chain was a miniaturo por¬ 
trait of the Captain himself.' He was brother to Jane 
Edwards’ intended husband, and the handsome gentle¬ 
man who had engrossed the conversation of breakfasttime. 
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“ How miseliievous Jane it;! ” said the young luau 
blushing; " I wondered why she borrowed the original 
miniature from my brother, but now I see. The chain 
she bought in Venice when we wore there last May: is 
it not delicate T’ 

*' Beautiful! How very fine the work is 1 the Vene¬ 
tian chains are celebrated for their beauty, I know. I 
am sure the report does not exceed the reality.” 

The Ca^in, being very much embarrassed, took pity 
on Adelaide who was not less so, in consequence of the 
strange present of which ho had been the unconscious 
bearer, and soon took his leave. 

After he went, Adelaide sat some time with the beau¬ 
tiful little painting in her hand. How noblo were those 
features, and how pure and good the expression! It was 
set in pearls, but really the jewels added nothing to the 
value of it in her eyes. She began to think that perhaps 
she liod a little, only a little, prepossession in his favour. 
She replaced the portrait in its velvet ease, and took it 
up stairs to put it away among her treasures; she should 
never wear it of course, that would not do; but she was 
glad to have a vivid representation of those noblo fea¬ 
tures perpetually at her command.' Many a time tlyit 
day was one drawer opened. She loved the original 
better every time she gazed on the representation, and 
thanked Jane in her heart, though she resolved to scold 
her openly, for sending her such a thing. The Captain 
was more candid about it, and thanked his sister-in-law 
elect for the kin<lness she had shown in becoming thus 
his pioneer with Adelaide; but playfully reproved her 
for the love of mischief she displayed in making him the 
bearer of Iiis own portrait to a lady he had only seen 
half a dozen times in his life. 

The next day, Jane and her betrothed being very busy 
about their house, furnishing, ke., the Captain resolved 
to devote his morning to the fair lady who had made a 
deep impression on his heart; be arrived just as her 
brother and p.ajia had left. Site tvas alone, simply dressed 
as on tlie preceding <lay, but with one white rose in lier 
beautiful black hair. Site was folding up the newspaper 
to put it away iill papa’s reluni, when the name of 
Captain iM'ortlako caught her eyes; it was prefixed to a 
BpcccU of considerable length on the subject of unne¬ 
cessarily late hours of busine.ss. She sat down to peruse 
it, and as she read bow shamelessly ladies waste the 
time of the shopmen in haberdashers’ cataUiahmciits, 
(iaptain Jlortlakc entered, and she was surprised with 
the blush of conviction on her cheek. 8he hastily laid 
down the paper and welcomed him, and though his 
quick eye had caught sight of what she had been j)erus- 
ing, he said nothing about it. But Adelaide could not 
help turning the conversation on that subject. “ Do you 
really believe, Cai)tain Mortlake, tliat these young men 
arc overtasked 'i it seems such an easy employment fora 
man to stand still all day and handle silks and ribbons.” 

“ It seems ea.sy,” siiid the Captain, “ to ladies who <lo 
not know how hard w'ork it is ; but there is no position 
which becomes painful sooner than standing, and it is 
really unnecessary that persons should purcliase, things 
of t/iis kind at any rate, at such late hours as we find 
they do.” 

He spoke witli some warmth, and Adelaide said, “Bnt 
/ never go shopping in the evening, and therefore am 
not implicated in the censure implied by your observa 
tions.” 

“ No one,” replied the Captain with unaffected emo¬ 
tion, "who knows Miss Lceson suspects her of any 
thing ungenerous, and none can admire, more tluui I, 
the admirable precision with which she perfonns those 
household duties which unhappily devolve upon her. 
Not that I view the management and direction of an 
establishment as anplca.sant to any right-minded lady, 
but you have thwa to porfonn sooner than the ordinary 
course of nature would have led us to expect.” 

“ Pray say no more,” said Adelaide, her eyes filling 
with tears at the remembrance of her mother. “Now 
tell me in vlwt possible way I can be implicated f’ 


" Since you insist on knowing, I will say ibai. you 
leave your servants, perhaps, no opportunity of purekas- 
ing what they require,” replied he, “ but a few minutes Into 
at night, and this is one cause of the continuance of Uio 
evil, after ail has been said, atulduuc, and written against 
it; and you may inconsiderately sometimes give a groat 
deal of trouble yourself, and then come away without 
purcliasiug." Captain Mortlako bluehod deeply as he 
said this, for he would have done auy thing except con¬ 
ceal or disguise his principles, rather than give win to 
Adelaide. She was a kiud-hc.artcd girl, but she did not 
relish this reproof, mild as it was, and so she set herself 
in array against the principles advocated by her admirer," 

“Well, Captain Mortlake, after all, 1 do not see 
that drajwrs’ shopnven work hanler than other trades¬ 
people ; as to late hours the people can shut up when 
they like. [ think it ridieulous to interfere.” 

Captain Mortlake I'csumcd, “ There is some excuse for 
people to keep late Imiir-s when they sell provisions and 
such necessary things, but I think not the sliudow of a 
shade, for lincn-(lrai>eis. But as 1 despair of jxsrsuad- 
iiig you by this kijul of argumoul.—consider wlmt a 
boon it would be to those young men, to have an hour 
or two of an evening to sjjoud at books. Tliinl; too, 
tliat at Iciist some of them will one day iie rich and 
inllucntial men,—” 

"And then,” iiitcrnipled Adelaidi?, laughing, *■ having 
bad the advanUgc of e.vporimontal kiKiwIedge of the 
system yon eoiKlcmu, tliey will be better uiou for you. 
Now let us say no more about this nonsense.” 

“ Very well, Miss Lceson, llien I vv'ill bid you good 
morn ing." 

“ Cood morning.” 

Tlicre he stood again on the ste])s of the liouse which 
contained all tliat was dearest and I'airost to him in life. 
Ho bad determined to spend three long lionru with her, 
and to endeavour to make her discover soinelhing of 
lii.s love; but now be was farl her than ever from tliiu. 
He walked on with Ids eyes on the ground, wondering 
wlietlier lie might not liavo said what be bad sirid in a 
gentler way, Imt, to his honour be it recorded, never 
regretting that lie bad avowed bis opinions, although, 
pcrliajis, ho felt sorry that be liad so sudiloiily taken his 
leave. He had the uneomfortalilc feeling of having lost 
soiiictbing valuable, but v.liat, bo could not toll. At last 
be reached home, (be lodged with hi.s brother in a pleiv- 
saiit beiisu in Clapham ;) and then .sal down, Icaucif his 
arms upon the tabic, and bent down his fine bend upon 
tlicni for very desolateucss. To his jauiidieed mind his 
lirotlicr's happiness appeared sclfisli, tliormighly sol fish. 
He sat for hours, and then suddenly gel. up to prcfiaro a 
speech for a iiiecling which was to take place that evening, 
in defcuco of the principles so ridiculed by Adelaide. 
Would it. have been slnangc if bo, a young man of birth 
and wealth, had in siieli cii’cunmtiinecs turned his back 
on his toiling brethren, and liccn happy in the love of 
Adelai(]e '! If sueh a thought glanced across Ills mind 
be banislicd it directly; and those who heard him speak 
that evening syiiijiatliised with his supposed ill-health, 
when he rose with a pale check and agitated features. 
Blit they felt tlieir Iicart’s blood grow wanner, and more 
capable of brotherly love, as the speaker poured lavishly 
before them the treasures of his rich mind, and onlti- 
vated imagination. 

Well earned were the ringing cheers that made the 
roof of their place of meeting echo—hardly earned, for 
the heart witliin tlie orator reproiiebcd the holdnoss of; 
his tongue, and vainly tried to restrain it by fear* of 
losing the love of the beautiful Adelaide. .'Vftcr herliad , 
finished he left the meeting, and sunk a,gain into his 
desponding posture of the morning. 

Adelaide felt guilty after (.'.aplaiii Mortlake left her. 
She know she bud done wrong in answering flippantly 
about a practice, which, whether good or bad, was of con¬ 
siderable importance to hundred.s of her fellow-creatures. 
She called up her lover's look of reproach, his gentle 
manner, and hurriedly ran up stairs. Having taken 
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the miniature out of its case, she sat with it in her hand 
wondering how she hod had the heart to cause a shadow 
of pain to dim the lustre of tliat good-tempered face. 
But she had a habit which is not uncommon, of being 
averae to own herself in the wrong; yet, after a time, 
softer thoughts came, and when she considered how 
necessary to her happiness it was that Keginaid should 
love her, she felt ready to throw herself ac his feet and 
own her error. She had no opportunity of doing this— 
she had sent him ‘away. Oh if he had stayed tor a few 
minutes longer than he did. She fluctuated between 
pride and penitence till the evening, and appeared then 
with a heated cheek and a throbbing heart, ill concealed 
or eclipsed by the gorgeous dress she wore, and in which 
she was escorted by her brother to a dinner party. She 
felt that inability to bear inactivity, which is often the 
concomitant of strong mental excitement. When was 
her laugh so clear, though there was something of an 
unusual wildness in it now'( When had she looked, so 
inspired os when she conversed with tlie young poet 
next her, just watching the dawning of his fame! Blie 
advanced the most extravagant opinions, and supportetl 
them with an aptness of quotation which delighted, 
while it surprised her companion. The brilliant lights, 
the tascination of being the cynosure of all eyes, the 
excitement of her mind, all proinpleil her to an unnatu¬ 
ral exertion of strength. Among other subjects of con¬ 
versation, that of the morning was brouglit ou tlic tapis, 
and with a severity of contempt liithcrtK) concealed even 
from herself, she condemned the eirorts which were 
being made. Her brother was astonished: he knew 
there were depths in his sister’s character he liad never 
fathomed, but ho was not prepared for this. What had 
excited her! what gave the piquant to her conversa¬ 
tion in such abundaucc ! 

Poor Adelaide ! she was trying to forget herself; as 
if the most brilliant sallies of wit could make her forget 
that fluttering heart ! When she reached home, and sat 
in her bed-room, liy one lamp, alone, and worn out liy 
her excitement, she felt how imavailiug liad bcuu all her 
eflbrts to lie happy. Taking from licr pei-son (,lic glit¬ 
tering gems she wore, as slie proceeded to replace t.licm 
by the rest of her jewels, the portrait-ease caught her 
eye; again was it opened, she thrcAV tlie cliain round lier 
neck, as though that really luouglit lier lover nearer; 
and merely removing her lieavy vcivol. dress, lay dosui 
exhausted, and, with the portrait in licr hand, fell into 
an uneasy slumber. 

It is time to turn our attention again to the tfralmms. 
The next morning, after Anne’s out burst of grief, a 
letter was written cougratulatiug John on his prospects, 
poor as they were, and asking iiiin to get an engagement 
for his sister with some dress-maker, as she much wislied 
to be earning more tlian she was getting in the country. 
“ It will be a heavy grief," concluded the poor widow's 
letter, “ to be alone here, and to have my two children 
separate from me, and from each other. But it is all 
arranged for the best, and we have hitherto been 
mercifully supported, and niirst not murmur at 
whatever Providence may lay upon us.” .lohn looked 
out for an advcrti.Heiuent next day, and found one which 
he thought would suit. He answci'cd it, and Anne was 
directed to come to London with all speed. 

V She answered joyfully, (for to her untutored imagina¬ 
tion, the future of her life in London was an A7 Dorado 
of riches,) and told her brother she would come up by 
the stage the next Thursday. Her brother stole out 
after business hours, and engaged a small, but neat 
lodging for her; though it may be conjectured that at 
that time of night he had a difficulty in meeting with a 
i-ospectable one; but he succeeded at lost, and with a 
generosity which almost exhausted his funds, he paid 
a month’s rent in advance, and directed the mistress of 
ihe house to furnish the little cup board by the fire-place 
with tea, sugar, &c. 

( To he eo'idinued.) 


THE LAKES OP KILLAENEY. 

PuniiAPs there never was a time in which public 
interest and attention were more strongly attracted 
towards Ireland than the present. To provide for the 
wants of the necessitous peasantr}’, and to make amends 
for the failure of their most important crop, is the diffi¬ 
cult task imposed upon our rulers; while the education 
of the ignorant, and the employment of large masses 
of the people on public works of utility, are likevrise 
receiving that share of attention which their importance 
demands. 

There is also, in this country, a wide-spread feeling 
of kindliness and sympathy towards the warm-hearted 
inhabitants of our sister island, and many a heart is 
moved with compassion at their present sufferings, and 
at the bondage (though a wjlling one) in which they 
are held. Does it ever occur to such that there lies 
within their own power an extensive means of usefulness 
to the Irish,and a filr more ettectual one than the mere 
giving of alms could supply) The means we allude to 
are simply the cultivation of a more friendly intercourse 
with the people, and the turning towards their beautiful 
isle, a portion of that stream of eager tourists which an¬ 
nually sets in towards the slioros of the Itliiue and the 
Seine. 

“ Impossible 1” we seem to hear our reader say; 
“ absolutely impoasiblc, while Ireland is in its present 
unsettiod state, and while the public prints arc teeming 
witli accounts of Irish massacres.” These certainly 
would appear, at first sight, good reasons for declining 
a tour in Ireland ; Imt wnen wo inquire fully into the 
matter, it becomes evident that the deep-rooted hatred 
and revenge which prompt tlie Irish murders, can have 
no place towards tuc summer tourist, and are never 
found to be exercised without a keen sense of wrong. 
Let any one who doubts the fidelity of tlie Irish, or foam 
to trust his person in their power, read Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall's works, illustrat.ive of the Irisli cliaracter; and if, 
niorcoviir, be entertain a doubt a.s to the iuterest and 
de.sirableness of exchanging a foreign trip for one to the 
Emerald Isle, let him peruse '• A Vv'cek at Kiliariicy,” * 
by the same jtleasiug writers, or let him, at any rate, 
contemplate tne sketch we here offer him from that 
source. 

As tlierc can be no plea.wre in travelling without a 
sense of security, let us, before we set odt, endeavour to 
still the fears ul those who, “ in utter ignorance of the 
country and the people, have formed unaccountably er¬ 
roneous opinions bu the subject.’’ 

“ for ourselves,” say the authors, “ we never hesi¬ 
tated to make journeys at all hours of the day or night, 
upon ordinary jaunting-cars, under the full conviction 
that wc were as safe as we should liave lieen between 
Kensington and Hyde Bark, It is not enough to say 
that we never encountered insult or injury ; we never 
met with the smallest interruption, incivility, or even 
discourtesy, that could induce a suspicion that wrong 
or rudeness was intended. During our various wander¬ 
ings we have been located at all sorts of ‘ houses of en¬ 
tertainment,’ from the stately hotel of the city, to the 
poor ‘ cabaret' of a mountain village; we never lost 
the value of a shilling by misconduct on the part of 
tiiQse to whom our property was entrusted. 'VVe should, 
indeed, ill discharge our duty if we did not testify, as 
strongly as language enables us to do, to the generosity 
and honesty of the Irish character.” 

With this ample praise of the people, let its follow the 
steps of the tourists through the country, until we 
arrive at the charming scenes presented by the ^kes 
of Killarney. So great have beeti the a^ieveihents 


(1) A Week at KUlamey, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
(lou: Jeremiah How. Iai3. 
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of steam withia the last few years, that those scenes 
are now within thirty-six hours' journey of London; so 
that in that short period "a denizen of the British me¬ 
tropolis may have exchanged the close atmosphere of a 
great city for the pure air of lake and monntain, and 
the endless pile of brick for scenery unsurpassed in 
natural loveliness ’ 

By the naual route the journey is performed by rail¬ 
way to Bristol in four hours, thence by steamboat to 
Cork in about twenty-four, and afterwards by the usual 
conveyances to Killarney in eight hours. Instead of 
the miserable accommodation of the old sailing packets, 
and the weariness, danger, and expense, of a long 
voyage, the visitor to Ireland can now make it a de¬ 
lightful pleasure trip, promising advantages and enjoy¬ 
ments fully equal to those of many a more extendi 
tour. 

The first object of interest is Cork harbour, gloomy 
and forbidding at a distance, with its bold and fortified 
headlands; but spreading out, as you approach, into a 
noble expanse of sea, whose glittering billows wash the 
shores of several small islands, which give variety to the 
scene. This harbour is one of the safest and most 
beautiful in the kingdom, and is said to be large enough 
to contain the whole British luivy. The town of Cove, 
fronting the mouth of the harbour, rises from the 
water’s edge, terrace above terrace, and the shore is on 
all sides covered with villas, surrounded by majestic and 
graceful trees. 

_ Passing the islands, and proceeding up the beautiful 
river Lee, various objects of interest are pointed out, 
and the banks are pleasingly diversified the whole dis¬ 
tance, which, reckoning from the moutli of the harbour 
to the quay at Cork, is about twelve miles. “ As we 
proceed along, the land seems always around us; the 
river, in its perpetual changes, appears a series of lakes, 
from which there is no passage, except over one of the 
encompassing hills. These hills are clad from the 
summit to the water's edge with every variety of foliage; 
graceful villas and ornamental cottage.s arc scattered 
among them in profusion, and here and there .some 
ancient ruin recalls a story of the past.” 

This delightful voyage ends in a disembarkation .-d 
the busy and prosperous city of Cork. Here we must 
not detain our reader except to notice one of the neigh- 
liouriug localities, the village of Blarney, situated uboni, 
four miles to the north-west of (Jork. The romantic 
ruins of Blarney Castle, beautiful as they are, have con¬ 
tributed far lestito the fame of this spot, than one parti¬ 
cular stune, lying among them, and said to possess most 
remarkable qualities. “ When, or how the stone ob¬ 
tained its singular reputation it isdiffie.ult to deteniiine : 
the exact position, among the ruins of the eastle, is also 
a matter of doubt. The peasant-guides humour the 
visitor according to his capacity forclinibing, and direct 
either to the summit or the base, the attention of him 
who desires to ‘ greet it with a holy kiss.' 1 Ic who has 
been dipped in the Shannon is presumed to have ob- 
tkined in abundance the gift of that cool courage whicli 
makes an Irishman at ease, and unconstrained in all 
places and under all circumstances, and he who has 
kissed the Blarney stone is assumed to be endowed with 
a fiuent and persuasive tongue, although it may he asso¬ 
ciated with insincerity, the term 'blarney' being gene- 
nily used to cltaracterise words that are meant neither 
to be honest nor true.” 

There are several routes from Cork to Killarney, the 
shortest not being the most picturesque. The modes of 
travelling are in some, cases peculiar to the country 
Post-chaises and stage-coaches are, indeed, to be met 
with, but these have been nearly displaced by public 
cars. The Irish cars are of three kinds—“ the covered 
car,” “the inside jaunting car,” and “ the outside jaunt- 
i«ig carthe last being the most common. It is a light 
and convenient carriage, from which it is easy to alight 
without stopping. It is driven with a single horse, the 
driver occupying a small seat in front, and the pas¬ 


sengers sitting back to back along the aides. The foot 
boards are of iron, and are made with hin^s, so that 
they may be turned up to protect the cushions during 
rain. Private cars of this description are neatly and 
even elegantly made, but those which are hired are 
often badly built and uncomfortable. Since 1816 public 
ears of a very convenient kind have Iteon cstabllsned in 
Ireland. These arc cnieulated to holil twelve, fourteen, 
or sixteen persons, and are generally driven with three 
horses, at the rate of seven Irish miles an hour. They 
are the siicccssrul result of an experiment made by Mr. 
Bianconi, a native of Milan. When he started his first 
car, from Clonmol to t^ahir, he was frequently for whole 
weeks without a ptissuiiger; while at the present time his 
cars are to be seen in every district of the south of Ire¬ 
land. His stud consists oi’thirteen hundred horses; and 
his ears travel daily nearly fitnr ilumsand miles, visiting 
one huudrwl and twciily-eighl. cities an<l biwiis. The 
fare for eai-li jicrsou averages about two-pence per ndle. 
■' It would be difiicult for a stranger t,o eonccive the im- 
nicuse infinonee which this establishment liiis had upon 
the cluiraeter ami condition of the country; its iutro- 
duel.iuii, indeed, has lu!on oidy sectmd to that of steam 
in promoting the improvement of Ireland, by find litating 
intercourse bctwueu remote districts, and enabling the 
farmer to transitcl his own business at a small expense, 
and with little sacrifieo of time.'’ 'I'hese vehicles oro 
o]>en, but large leather aprons in some degree protect 
the traveller; while the steadiness of the drivers and 
excellence of the horses further promote his comfort. 

The most, pieturesquu road from Cork to Killarney is 
that along which we now invite Iho reader. For some 
miles tlio tourist keeps on elevated ground south of the 
bee, ami in liis way toward the town and castle of 
Macroom secs many beautiful villas and venerable timo- 
worn castles. Alter passing Maeroom, and a village 
callc<l I nehagccla, or the Island of t he Hostage, the road 
becomes wild and rugged, huge rocks overhatig it, and 
above these tower hills aiol iiioiuitains covered with 
heath and fiir/o, and other plants that love an arid soil. 
Hero the bee widens into a slieet of water, forming the 
picturesque l;ough A Him, and along its northern nmrgiri 
the road winds I'or about tlirec miles, becoming more 
and more solitary as it leads towards the source of the 
river, which takes its rise in a singularly romantic lake 
eallcil (Jougiiiic Barra, 'rtu; ear stops at two miles dis¬ 
tance from this lake, in order that, the travellers may 
proceed on foot over a road that is seai’ccly passable for 
ordinary vehicles. “ A sudden turning in tlie road brings 
him within view, ami almost over the lake of tlougane 
Barra. A scene of more utter loneliness, stem grandeur, 
or savage niagnificcuec, it is dillleult to conceive; 
redeemed, however, as all things savage are, by onepas- 
.sago of gentle and inviting beauty, upon which the eye 
turns as to a spiring-well in tlie desert- the little islamh 
with its group of graceful asli-trcos and mined chapof. 
Down from the surrounding mountains rush numerous 
streams, tributaries to the lake, that collects and scuds 
them forth in a bountiful river --for here the Lee basils 
source—uul.il they form fbe noble harbour of Cork, and 
lo.se themselves in the broml Atlantic. In summer those 
strcatimare gentle rills, but in winter foaming cataracts; 
riisiiing over ridges of projecting rocks, and baring 
them even of the lichen that strives to cling to their 
sides.” 

The little island altove-naracd is classed among the 
'‘holiest” places in Ireland, for on it stands the 
hermitage of St. Fin Bar, who is said to have lived there 
previous to his founding the Cathedral of Cork. The 
numerous superstitions connected with this saint arc in 
a great measure dying away, but still there are annual 
arrivals of pilgrims who confidently expect to he healed 
of all their diseases by visiting this spot, and bathing 
in the consecrated waters of tho holy well. The romantic 
grandeur of tho whole scene inspired the following 
lines, written by a native of Cork, and forming part of 
a longer composition on tho same sulyect:— 
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• There is a (freen island in lone Goupane Crito, 

...Where AJlu of songs rushes forth like an arrow; 

In deeu.valley’d Desmond a thousmid udld fountains 
Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild-ash; and a time-stricken wiUow 
Ixwks cliidingly detwn on the mirth of the billow, 

As like some gay child that s.'id monitor scorning, 

It lightly laughs bm^k to the laugh of the morning. 

“ And its zone of dark hills—oh! to sec them all brightening 
When the tempest flings out his red banner of lightning, 

And the waters come down ’mid the thunder’s deep ruttle, 
lake dans from their hills at the voice of the battle; 

And brightly the llre-crcatcd billows are gleaming. 

And wildly from Mtdloc the eagles arc screaming; 

Oh where is the dwelling, in valley or highland. 

So meet for a bard'as that lone little island f” 

On resnming the journey, the traveller enters the pass 
of Keim-an eigh, where the mountain, divided by some 
convulsion of nature, leaves a narrow path, nearly two 
miles in length, overhung on either side by perpendicular 
masses clothed in wild ivy and underwood. This wild 
scene was a place of rendezvous for the Kockites in the 
disturbances of 1822. Several hundreds of the peasanty 
were sworn to obey a mysterious Captain Hock, and in 
this place they formed their plans, and sent out detach¬ 
ments demanding money and arms of the neighbouring 
gently. Prom this pass to Bantry the road is still wild, 
and the land little cultivated. The bay of Bantry, 
“ unsurpassed by any harbour in the kingdom for natural 
beauties, combined with natural advantages,” is the 
next great object of interest. Near it the road is one 
continued line of beauty, of which the fine expanse of 
>ater dotted with green islands, the well-wooded plan¬ 
tations of the Earl of Bantry, and the Killarney 
mountains, form the principal features. 

The lover of the picturesque takes his road hence by 
way of Glengarift’, the beauties of which spot appear 
greatly to have delighted Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 'They 
say, “ Language utterly fails to convey even a limited 
idea of the exceeding beauty of GlengarifF—'the rough 
glen ’—^whieh merits to the full the enthusiastic praise 
t^t has been lavished upon it by evciy traveller by 
whom it has been visited. It is a deep Alpine valley, 
enclosed by precipitous hills, about three miles in length, 
and seldom exceeding a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
Black and savage rocks embosom, as it were, a scene 
of surpassing loveliness—endowed by nature with the 
richest gifts of wood and water; for the trees are grace¬ 
ful in form, luxuriant in foliage, and varied in character; 
and the rippling stream, the strong river, and the foaming 
cataract, are supplied from a thousand rills collected in 
the mountains. Beyond all is the magnificent bay, 
with its numcrovis isbinds,—by one of which it is so 
guarded and sheltered as to receive the aspect of a 
serene lake. The artist cannot do it justice; and the 
pen must be laid aside in despair I Our memories, 
indeed, recall every portion of the mapo spot, but only 
to convince us how weak and inelficient must be our 
efforts to describe it." 

The best view of the scenery is obtained from the top 
of the Sugar-loaf mountain, which, after some hard 
climbing, our tourists reached, and where they met with 
^ interesting incident. A lad, whose appearance 
Aosmly differed from that of other young goatherds, 
^ shouting and clapping his hands, as if in delight at 
the scene. " His sun-bnmt limbs were bare below the 
knees; but his long brown hair had boon cared for, and 
flowed beneath a wide leafed hat, that was garnished not 
ungraoeliilly by a couple of wreaths of spreading fern. 
His garments were in sufficient disorder to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic admirer of the picturesque; and 
although we called to him repeatedly, it was not until 
a sudden diffusion of cloud had interfered between him 
and the sunset, that be noticed us in the least. Indeed, 
it was evident he would not have done so at all, but for 
the unexpected appearance of anot her child of the mist, 
in the person of a little brjght-cyed girl, literally one 


mass of tatters, who sprang to where the boy stood, and 
seizing his hand, pointed silently to us. He descended 
immediately, followed by the giri, and after removing 
his hat stood by the side of our carriage, into which he 
peered with genuine Irish curiosity.’^ On inquiry, it 
proved that the poor lad was deaf and dumb; but he soon 
manifested intense interest in one of the objects con¬ 
tained in the carriage. This was a small black portfolio, 
at sight of which “ he leaped, and clapped his hands, 
making us understand he wanted to inspect it. His 
little companion had evidently some idea that this was 
an intrusion, and intimated so to the boy; but he 
pushed her from him, determined to have his own way. 
Nothing could exceed his delight when turning over a 
few sketches and some engravlnm. He gave us clearly 
to understand that he compr^ended their intent— 
looking from our puny ouriines to the magnificent 
mountains by which we were surrounded, and smiling 
thereat in a way that our self-love could not construe 
into a compliment. 

" While he was thus occupied, his little companion, 
stnick by some sudden thought, bounded up the almost 
perpendicular mountain with the grace and agility of a 
true-born Kerry maiden, until she disappeared; but she 
soon returned, springing from rock to rock, and bolding 
the remnants of her tattered apron together with 
evident care. When she descended, she disidayed its 
contents, which interested us greatly; for they were her 
brother's sketches, five or six in number, made on the 
tom leaves of an old copy-book in pale ink, or with a 
still paler pencil. Two were tinged with colour c-xtracted 
from plants which grew upon the mountain; and 
though rude, they bore evidence of talent. The lad 
could have had no instruction; the copy-book was the 
property of his eldest brother, and he had abducted the 
leaves to record npon them his silent observations of the 
magnificence of nature, whose power had elevated and 
instructed his mind.” 

The poor boy at length turned from the portfolio 
with a sigh, and on looking at his own sketches, a 
momentary appearance of triumph was soon exchanged 
for that of disappointment. Ho burst into tears, being 
evidently struck with the inferiority of his own per¬ 
formances, when compared with the contents of the 
travellers’ portfolio. They did what they cbuld to con¬ 
sole him, by presenting him with pencils, paper, and 
a few engravings: and no doubt this gift has been a 
source of happiness to him ever since. 

The remainder of the route to Killarney is through 
Kenmare, where guides may be obtained to the Jjakes. 
There is nothing in this part of the journey which need 
detain us, until we arrive at the grand scene of attinc- 
tion, and this we shall reserve for a second notice. 


ELLISE.’ 


Mu. Neighbour now took a piece of tinder in 
his mouth, and stepped on before the ladies, that be 
might lighten the way for them, and as he came to 
the place where the dead bird lay, he struck with 
his snout on the ground, so that the earth rolled 
away, and a large opening appeared, through which 
the daylight shone m. And now, Ellise could see 
the dead Wd quite well,—^it was a swallow. The 
pretty wings were pressed against the body, and 
the feet and head covered over by the feathers. 
“ The poor bird has died of cold,” said EUise, and 
it grieved her very much for the dear little animal, 
for she was very fond of birds, for they sang to her 
all through the summer. But the mole kicked him 
with his foot and said, “The fine fellow has 
done with his twittering now! It must indeed be 
dreadful to be bom a bird! Heaven be praised 

(i) Concluded iWm page ISS. 
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tliat none of my children have tamed out birds! 
Stupid things! they have nothing in the wide 
world but their quivit, and when the winter comes, 
die they must!” 

“ Yes,’’returned the field-mouse, “you, a thought¬ 
ful and reflecting man, may well say that! What 
. indeed has a bird beyond its twitter when the 
winter comes? he must perforce hunger and 
freeze!” 

EUise was silent; but, when the others had 
turned their backs upon the bird, she raised up 
its feathers gently, and kissed its closed eyes. 

“ Perhaps it was you,” she said softly, “ who 
sang me such beautiiul songs! How often you 
have made me happy and merry, you dear bird!” 

And now the mole stopped up the opening again, 
through which the dayhght fell, and then accom- 
panica the young ladies home. But Ellise could 
not sleep the whole night long. She got up there¬ 
fore, wove a covering of hay, carried it away to the 
dead bird, and covered him with it on all sides, in 
order that he might rest warmer upon the cold 
ground. “ Farewell, you sweet pretty little bird!” 
said she. “Farewell! and let me thank you a 
thousand times for your friendly song this summer, 
when the trees were all green, and the sun shone 
down so warm upon us all!” And therewith she 
laid her little head on the bird’s breast, but started 
back, for it seemed to her as if something moved 
within. It was the bird’s heart; he was not dead, 
but benumbed, and now he came again to life as 
the warmth penetrated to him. 

In the autumn, the swallows fly away to wanner 
countries; and when a weak one is among them, 
and the cold freezes him, he falls upon the ground, 
and lies there as if dead, until the cold snow covers 
him. 

Ellise was frightened at first, when the bird 
raised itself, for to her he was a great big giant, 
but she soon collected herself again, pressed the 
liay covering close round the exhausted little animal, 
and then went to fetch the curled mint leaves which 
served for her own covering, that she might lay it 
I over his head. 

'i'he followuig night she slipped aw ay to the bird 
again, whom she found now quite revived, but yet 
so very weak, that he could only open his eyes now 
and then, to look at Ellise, who lighted up his face 
with a little piece of tinder. 

“I thank you a thousand times, you lovely little 
child,” said the sick swallow, “1 am now so 
thoroughly warmed through, that 1 shall soon gain 
my strength again, and shall be able to fly out in 
the warm sunshine.” 

“ Oh! it is a great deal too cold out there,” re¬ 
turned Ellise, “it snows and freezes so hard ! only 
just stay now in your warm bed, and I will take 
such care of you!” 

She brought the bird some water to drink out of 
R leaf, and then he related to her, how he had so 
hurt his wing against a thorpy bush that he could 
not fly aw'ay to tlie warm countries with his com¬ 
rades, and at last had fallen exhausted to the 
ground, where all cousciousness left him. 

The little swallow remained here the whole win¬ 
ter, and Ellise attended' to him, and became every 
: day more and more fond of him; yet she said 
I nothing at all abornt it to the mole or the ficld- 
i mouse, for she knew well enough already that 
neither of them could bear the poor bird. 

As soon, however, as the summer came, and tlie 
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warm sunbeams penetrated the earth, the swallow 
said good-bye to Ellise, who had now opened the 
bole in the ground, through which the mole let the 
light fall in. The sun shone so Idndly, that the 
swallow turned and asked Ellise, his dear little 
nurse, whether she would not fly away with him. 
She could sit very nicely upon the swallow's habk, 
and then they would go awaytogetlierto tiliegp»en 
forest. But Ellise thought it would grieve riie 
good field-monse if she went away secretly, and 
therefore she was obliged to refuse the bird’s fciutd 
offer. 

“Then, once more farewell, you kind, good 
maiden,” said the swallow, and therewith be flew 
out into the sunshine. Ellise looked sorrowftilly 
after him, and the tears rushed into her eyes, lor 
she was very fond of the good bird. 

“Quivit! quivit!” song the swallow, and away 
he flew to the forest. 

And now Ellise was very mournfol, for she 
hardly ever left her dark hole. The com grew up 
far above her head, and formed quite a thick wood 
round the house of the field-mouse. 

“ Now you can spend the summer in working at 
your wedding-clothes,” said the field-mouse, for the 
neighbour; the wearisome mole, had at last really 
proposed lor Ellise. “ I will give you everything 
you want, that you may have all things comfortable 
about you, when you are the mole’s wife.” 

And now Ellise was obliged to sit all day long 
busy at her clothes, and the field-mouse took four 
clever spiders into her service, and kept them 
weaving day and night. Every evening came the 
mole to pay his visit, and every evening he expres¬ 
sed liis wish that the summer would come to an 
end, and the heat cease, for then, when the winter 
was here, his wedding should take place. But Ellise 
was not at all happy to hear this, for she could 
hardly bear even to look upon the ugly mole, for 
all bis expensive velvet coat. Every evening and 
(ivery morning she went out at the door, and when 
the wind blew the ears of corn apiirt, and she could 
look upon the blue heaven, she saw it was so 
beautiful out in the open air, that she wished she 
could only see the dear swallow once more; but the 
swallow never came; he preferred rejoicing himself 
in the warm sunbeams in the green woods. 

By the time autunm came, Xlllisc had prepared 
all her wedding-garments. 

“ In four weeks your wedding will take place,” 
said the field-mouse to her; but Ellise wept, and 
said she did not want to have the stupid mole for a 
husband. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee,” answered the field-mouse— 
“ Come, don't be obstinate, or I shall be obliged to 
bite you with my sharp teeth. Isn’t he a good 
husband that you ’re going to have? Why, even 
the queen has n’t such a fine velvet coat to show 
as he has! His kitchen and his cellar are well 
stocked, and you ought rather to thank Providence 
for providing so well for you!” 

So the wewJing was to be! Already was the mole 
come to fetch away Ellise, who, from henceforth, 
was to live always with him. Deep under the 
earth, where no sunbeam could ever come! I'he 
little maiden was very unhappy, that she must 
take her farewdi of the friendly sun, which at all 
events she saw at the <loor of the field-mouse's 
house. 

“Farewell thou beloved sun!” said she, and 
raised her hands towards heaven, while she ad- 
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TiUiced a few stepa iram the door; for already was 
the corn again reaped, and she stood once more 
among the stubbie in the held, “ Adieu I adieu!” 
she repeated, and threw her arms round a flower 
that stood near her, “ Greet the little swallow for 
me, when you see him again,” added she. 

“ QuivitI quivit!” echoed near her in the same 
moment, and, asEllise raised her eyes, she saw her 
well'known little swallow fly past. As soon as the 
swallow perceived EUise, he too became quite joy¬ 
ful, and hastened at once to bis kind nurse; and 
she told him how unwilling she was to have the 
ugly mole for her husband, and that she must go 
down deep into the earth, where neither sun nor 
moon could ever look upon her, and with these 
words she burst into tears. 

“ See now," said the swallow, “ the cold winter 
is coming again, and 1 am flying away to the warm 
countries, will you come and travel with me? I will 
carry you gladly on my back. You need only to 
bind yourself fast with your mrdle, so we can fly 
away far from the disagreeable mole, and his dark 
house, far over mountains and valleys, to the beau¬ 
tiful countries, where the sun shines much warmer 
than it does here; where there is summer always, 
and always beautiful flowers blooming. Come, be 
comforted, and fly away with me, you dear, kind, 
EUise, who saved my life when 1 lay frozen in the 
earth.” 

“ Yes, 1 will go with you!” cried EUise joyfully. 
She mounted on the back of the swallow, set her 
feet upon his out-spread wings, bound herself w ith 
her girdle to a strong feather, and flew oif with the 
swallow through the air, over woods and lakes, 
valleys and mountains. Very often EUise suftcred 
from the cold when they w'ent over icy glaciers and 
snowy rocks; but then she concealed herself under 
the wings and among the feathers of the bird, and 
merely put out her head to gaze and wonder at all 
the glorious things around her. 
i At last too, they came into the warm countries, 
'file sun shines there clearer than with us; the 
heavens were a great deal higher, and on the walls 
and in the hedges grew the most beautiful blue and 
green grapes. In the woods hung ripe citrons and 
oranges, and the air was full of the scent of thyme 
and myrtle, wbUe beautiful chUdreu ran in the roads 
playing with the gayest-coloured butterflies. But 
further and further flew the swallow, and below 
them it became more and more beautiful. By the 
side of a lake, beneath graceful acacias, there rose 
an ancient marble palace, the vines clung around 
the pillars, while above them, on their summits, 
hung many a swallow’s nest. Into one of these 
nests the bird carried EUise. 

“ Here is my house,” said he, “but look you for 
one of the loveliest flowers, which grow down there, 
for your home, and I will carry you there, and you 
shall have everything you can possibly want.’’ 

“That would be glorious indeed!” said EUise, 
and she clapped her hands together for very joy. 

Upon the earth there lay a large white marble 
pillar, which had been thrown down, and was 
broken into three pieces, but between its mins 
there grew the very fairest flowers, all white, the 
loveliest you would ever wish to see. 

The swallow flew with EUise to one of these 
flowers, and set her down upon a broad leaf; but 
how astonished was EUise when she saw that a wee 
little man sat in this flower, who was as fine and 
transparent as glass. He wore a gracefril little 


crown upon his' bead, and had beautiM win^ on 
bis shomders ; and withal he was not a bit bijgger 
than EUise herself. He was the angel of this flower. 
In every flower dwell a pair of such like Uttle men 
and women, but this was the king of aU the flower 
angels. 

" Heavens! how handsome this king is,” whis¬ 
pered EUise into the ear of the swaUow. The little 
prince was somewhat startled by the arrival of the 
large bird; but when be saw EUise, he became 
instantly in love with her; for she was the most 
charming little maiden that he had ever seen. So 
he took ofl' his golden crown, set it upon EUise, and 
asked what was her name, and whether she would 
be his wife; if so, she should be queen over all the 
other flowers—ah! this was a very diflerent hus¬ 
band to the son of the hideous toad, and the heavy, 
stupid mole, with his velvet coat! So Ellise said 
yes, to the beautiful prince; and now, from all the 
other flowers, appeared either a gentleman or a 
lady, all wonderfully elegant and beautiful, to bring 
presents to ElUse. The best presents offered to 
her was a pair of exquisite white wings, which were 
immediately fastened on her; and now she could 
fly from flower to flower. 

And now the joy was universal. The little 
swallow sat above in his nest, and sang as well as 
he possibly could, though at the same time he 
WHS sorely grieved, for he was so fond of EUise, 
that he wanted never to part from her again. 

“ You shall not be called EUm any more,” said 
the flower-angel, “ for it is not at all a pretty 
name, and you are so pretty! But from this 
moment, you shall be called Miija.” 

“Farewell! Farewell!" cried the little swallow, 
and away he flew again, out qf the warm land, far, 
I'ar away, to the little Denmark, vvliere he had his 
summer nest over the window of the good man, who 
knows how to tell stories, that he might sing his 
(Quivit! Quivit! befoni him. And it is from him, 
the little swallow’, that we have - learnt all this 
wonderful history. 


POPULAH YEAR BOOK. 

July 20.—St. iilargatet'B 

St. Mahoabet was the daughter of a heathen priest, 
and born at Antioch. Olybius, President of the East 
under the Romans, loved and wished to marry her; 
but finding that she was a Christian, resolved to defer 
the nuptials till he could persuade her to renounce 
her religion. When he found himself unable to accom¬ 
plish his design by persuasion he had recourse to 
threats; and, at length, despairing of success, and 
burning with rage and disappointment, he first put 
St. Margaret to the most cruel torments, and then 
caused her to be beheaded, a. d. 278. "She has,” 
says Wheatly, “ the same office among the papists as 
Lucina has among the heathens; viz; to assist women 
in labour.” 

'I’he _ cause why the above power was attributed to 
this saint appears to liave been the following miracle, 
which is ascribed to her by her monkish biographers;— 
When neither Olybius nor her father could force her 
to apostatize, they obtained, it is related, the assist¬ 
ance of Satan himself, who, in the shape of a dragon, 
swallowed her alive. No sooner, however, the saint 
entered the inside of the monster, than she made the 
sign of the cross, and “yssued out all hole and soande." 
So marvellous a circumstance “ naturally,” says Brady, 
“ pointed out the province of St. Margaret; for who 
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could so well be capable" of aiding females in cbild- 
birth, "as one who had extricated herself even from 
the body of the .arch-enemy ! ” 

The “ Golden Legend,” that treasury of hagiological 
fiction, relates that a devil appeared to St. Margaret, in 
the likeness of a man, but she caught him by the head, 
threw him down, and set her right foot on his neck, and 
said, " Lie still, thou fiend, under the foot, of a woman.” 
in that situation the demon admitted he was vanquished, 
and affirmed that he would not have cared if a young 
man had conquered him, but he was ve*y vexed ai 
having been overcome liy one of the weaker sex. St. 
Margaret asked him who lie was. He replied that hi.s 
name was Voltis, that he was one of the multitude of 
devils who had been enclosed in a brass vessel by Solo¬ 
mon, and that after that wise king's death this vessel 
was broken at Babylon, by {lersous who supposed it con¬ 
tained a treasure, when all the demons flew nut, and 
took to the air, where they wore incessantly spying how 
to “ assayle ryghtfull men." 'I’lien she took her toot 
from his neck, and said to him, “ Pice hence, thou 
wretched fiend,” and lo I “ tlie earth opened, and the 
fiend sank in.” 

St. Margaret's festival is very ancient, not only iu 
the Western, but also in the Kasteni (hiureli, iu widen 
she is commemorated under the appellation of Alarina. 
Her name has a place in the kulumiar of the Lhiirch of 
England. 

July 21.—The memory of St. Victor of Marseilles is 
celebrated on this day liy the Ijatius. Ho was a marlyr 
under tlie Emperor Maxiiniau. The abbey of St. Victor 
at Marseilles was one of the most celel)rated religious 
foundations in Kuropo, and claimed lo lie the tirsl. 
monastery established in France. Gn St. Victor's <lay 
wore formerly lield at the aliove city a festival iiud pro¬ 
cession, in his lionour, called “ ija Trioiiipliale. ' The 
relies of the saint were carried round the town by tlie 
prior of tlie monastery, attended by tlie wliolu commu¬ 
nity. At the head of the procession miirclied a cavalier 
iu "complete armour, Idghly oruauicnted, carrying a 
lance iu one liaiid, and in the oilier llie slaiidard of Ihe 
abbey, on widcti were the arui>i, richly embroidered. 
He wore a vicli scarf, and ids liorsc had a liousiiig ui 
white damask, ornaincnted witli hlue crosses. This 
cavalier was irifemleii to reprosciit St,. N'ietor. He was 
preceded liy twelve liorsemcii, carrying liglited tii|icrs, 
and accompanied liy a band of music, with »lriim.s 
and trumpets. Six pages followed Idm. As .soon u» 
the people heard the music, and saw the siamlai-d, lliev 
fiocked iu crowds to join the proee.ssiou. .\s it passed 
along the quay of the port, all die ve,ssels lioisted tlieir 
colours, and saluted it witli a discharge of eaiiiioii 
and musketry, and the consuls, witli tlie rest ol the 
magistrates, met it at an appointed place, to pay tlieir 
homage to the saint, and attend him liaek to tlie 
abbey. This ceremony had been oliserved every year 
from time immemorial, till Mousieiu' dc Uelsunee, tlie 
bishop of Marseilles, who distinguislied himself so much 
in the great plague of 1720, prevailed upon the magis¬ 
trates to consent to its abolition, for tlie following 
reason;—Ho was about to publish a biograpliy ol the 
bishops, his predecessors, from the first conversion ol 
the town to the Christian faith, among whom it was 
necessary to include St. Victor; and not wishing him 
to appear otlierwise than a Christian liishop and martyr, 
he thought he would not lie considered in these lights 
only, while the people were accustomed to see him 
every year in a character directly opposite, so that no 
way appeared of making the impression he desired, 
except by the measure above alluded to. 

A pedestrian tourist, who visited Grassmere, West¬ 
moreland, on July 21, 1827, relates, "The church door 
rtas -open, and I discovered that the villagers were 
strewing the floors with fresh rushes. I learnt from the 
old clerk that, according to annual custom, the ntsh- 
bcaring procession would be in the evening. During 
the whole of this day i observed the children busily 


employed in preparing garlands of such wild flowers as 
the lieautiful valley produces for the evening procession, 
which commenced at nine, in the following order:— 
” The children (ehiefly girls), holding those garlands, 
paraded through the village, preceded by the union 
band. They then entered the church, whore the three 
largest garlands were pliuiwl on the altar, and the 
rem.iiiiing oiie.s in various other parts of the place. 
Wordsworth is the chief supjiorter of 1 hc»sc rustic cere¬ 
monies. The procession over, the jiarty iidjounied to 
tlie ball-room, a hay-loft, wlicrc tlie country ituls and 
lasses trijiped it merrily mid ht-avily." It appears, savs 
Brand, tiiat iu ancient times tlie parisliionera lirnnght 
rushes at the Feast of Dedication, wherewith to strew 
the chureli; and from tliut (anniiiistaiice the festivity 
itself has obtained the name of rush-beariug, wliieu 
Occurs for a eouutry-wiike in a glossary to the Ijtincasliii'o 
dialect. Itusli-bearing is now almost entirely confined 
to Westmoreland. It was once customary in Craven, as 
we learn from the following exlraol, from Dr. Wliilaker: 
—“ Among the seiisons of |iorio<lical fostivily was the 
nisli-bcariiig, or the ceremony of conveying fresh rimlics 
to strew tlie floor of tlie parish clnirch. This method 
of covering floors was imivei'sal in lioiisfK while floors 
were of eartli, Imt is now confined to ]>la<*os of wor- 
sliip. Tlie bunilles of the girls were adorned with 
wreaths of flowers, and the evening concluded with a 
dance. In Craven I be usage has wholly ceased." In 
Westmoreland the custom has uiidei’gouc a eliango. 
Formerly, tlie maidens bore Hie nislics in tiio evening 
jiroeession, and strewed tbc chiircli floor at the same 
lime that they decorated tlie cliiireli with garlands; 
now, the riislics are laiil in the morning, liy the ringer 
and clerk, and none arc introdneed iu ihc evening 
procession, 

Tlie great living poet abiTve mentioncil has deemed 
tlie rural ceremony of rush-beariiig worthy of cclobnition 
in ” immortal verse.” He sings: ■ 

” C'diiliMit wllli I'ldmcr sn'iii‘« aroiiiiil as 
And liioiililcr olijiTls, Mc tc a da) 

Df aiiiniid joy one trifinllny laj ; 

This day, when, foitli In luslic imisic IkI, 

The villiii'c cliildrcn, nliili- lln- sk) i.^ nd 

M'itli evening liglits, advanee in long army 

Tlirongli llie slill ehiireliyanl. eaili «illi giirlmid gin, 

Tlnil, earned sceptre-like, o’erlops tlie liead 
Df the laoiid luairer. 'lo (he wide eliiireh-door. 

Charged with these olferings whieh their lathers hore 
For deeorutiuii iu the I'apal time, 

'I'lie innoeeiit iiroeession .'.ofllv moves; 

The spirit of baud is pleased in Heaven’s piire liiiiie, 

.'\iid Hooker's voiee tlie speelaele approves!” 

July 2'1 is tlie feast of St, Dcclau, first bishop of 
Ardmore, in the eoimly of Waterford, and, aeeunling to 
tradition, tlie friend and coinjiaiiioii of St, I’atriek. A 
stone, a lioly well, and a doiiiiitory in Ardmore 
churchyard, still licur his iianie, “ St. Dcclau's stone" 
is on the lieaeli. It is a large rock, noting on two 
otiicrs, which elevate it a little aliove tlie ground, and is 
said fit be eiidiied witli mirtienliins powers. On the 
2'ltli of July numbers of the lowest class of Irish (the 
men clatl in troiisoi-s and shirts, or in shirts alone: the 
women in petticoats, pinned abovt* the knees) kncid 
around the stone, and some (in expectation thereby of 
curing or preventing rheumatic aliectimis of tlie hack) 
creep under it. This is not effected without eonsider- 
ahlo pain and difficulty, owing to tlie narrowness of the 
passage and the sharpness of the rocks. Blretclied at 
full length on the ground on tlie face ami stomach, tiie. 
devotees move forward, one by one, as if in the act . 
swimming, and thus squeeze or d i ag tlieiiisclves through. ■ 

On one not very remote occasion upwards of eleven 
hundred persons were oliserved to undergo this cere¬ 
mony in the course of the day. At a short distance 
from “ St. iJeclan's stone, " on a cliff' overhanging the 
sea, is the well of the saint. Thither the crowds repair 
after the devotions at the rock arc ended. Having 
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drauk plentifully of its water, they wash their legs and 
feet in the stream which issues from it, and, telling 
their beads, sprinkle themselves and their neighbours 
with the fluid. These performances over, the “ dormi¬ 
tory of St Dcclan,” a small low building, is then 
resorted to. Hundreds at a time are said to crowd 
around it, and crush each other in their eagerness to 
obtain a handful of the earth which is believed to cover 
the mortal remains of the saint. This visit completes 
the “pious exercises” of the “devotionalists.” Tents, 
for the sale of wliiskey, &c., are placed in parallel lines 
along the shore, and thronged throughout the day with 
thirsty customers. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. ‘ 

Tpk Cathedral of Canterbury is remarkable not only 
for having been one of the earliest in England, but 
also, as at present, one of the largest of our cathedral 
churches. Its history is highly interesting from the 
eminence of some of its archbishops and others who 
occupy prominent places in history. A former cathe¬ 
dral, supposed to occupy the site of the present one, 
was sufficiently old to have had some claims to an¬ 
tiquity when the Vcnerablo Bede wrote his Ecclesi¬ 
astical History. 

Bede tells us, that when St. Augustine (the first 
archbishop) came to re.side here, he recovered, by the 
king’s assistance, a church, which was said to have been 
con.structcd by Roman Christians; and that he conse¬ 
crated it in the name of the Saviour, our God and Lord 
.Tesus Christ. In this city he established a residence for 
himself and his succeK,sors in the See. Cuthbert, the 
eleventh archbishop, made some additions to the buihl- 
ings, and obtained jicnuksion from Pope Gregory, that 
all future archbishops might be brmed in their own 
church. In the days of Archbishop Odo, the roof was 
in such a dangerous state, that he resolved upon its 
immediate repair. “ But because it was absolutely 
necessary that the Divine Service should not be inter¬ 
rupted, and no temple could be found sufficiently ca¬ 
pacious to receive the multitude of the people, the arch- 
lushop prayed to Heaven, that, until the work should be 
completed, neither rain nor wind might be suH’ered 
to intrude within the w.alls of the church, so as to 
prevent the performance of the service. And so it 
came to pass: for during three years in which the walls 
of the church were being carried upwards, the whole 
building remained open to the sky; yet did no rain 
fall either within the walls of the church, or even with¬ 
in the walls of the city, that could impede the clergy 
standing in the chureli in the performance of their 
dut}% or restrain the people from coming even to the 
Iwginning of it. And truly it was a sight worth seeing, 
to behold the space beyond the walls of the city 
drenched with water, while the walls themselves re¬ 
mained perfectly dry.” *—Pj). 3, 4. 

A.D. 1070, when Lanfranc came to the Bee, the 
church and some of the conventual buildings were in a 
most ruinous state. The former he restored from the 
foundations in a more noble style, and he also rebuilt 
the monastery. Having Ijceii enlarged by Anselm, it 
was dedicated with groat splendour by Archbishop 
WiUiam, in the presence of Henry I., David, king of 
Scotland, “ and all the bishops of England.” Professor 
Willis says;— 

“ It is scarcely necessary’ to remark, that this build¬ 
ing was plainly not of wood; Gdo is distinctly said to 
have raised the tcalh, but whether of stone or brick 
does not appear. However, the expre.S8ion and details 
which have survived to us concerning the operation 

(1) The Arehitectaral History of Canterbury Cathedral. Dytlie 
H«v. R. Willis, M.A. F.R.3. &«., Jacksonian I’rofessor of the 
University of Cambridge, 8vo. 1 St5. London: Longman, & Co., 
Pickering, and Bell. 

(2) £kimer, VlL Odonis: quoted by Mr. Willis. 


of Lanfranc, are so decided witli respect to the hopeless 
condition and total destruction of the church when ho 
came to the See, that I have no doubt whatever of 
its entire eradication at that time. Consequently, It is 
vain to look to the present building for Uie slightest 
remains of the Saxon cathedral.’’—P. 20. 

The third chapter of the volume before us contains a 
literal ti-anslationofGervaso his History of the Burning 
and Repair of the Church of Canterbury. This is given 
entire, with the exception of a quotation from the 
Opuscula «f Edmer, which is contained in another part 
of the volume, and of a long digression upon the merits 
of Thomas & Becket. The value of Geiwase’s tract is 
thus explained by the author :— 

“ The most remarkable mcdimval writer of architec¬ 
tural history is undoubtedly Gervase. Himself a monk 
of Christ Church at Becket’s death, and an eye-witness 
of the fire in 1174, and of the rebuilding of the church, 
he lias left us a most valuable and minute account of 
the latter event, in his tract ‘On the Burning and Re¬ 
pair of the Church of Canterbury.’ The ini'ormation 
thus convoyed is not confined to the church in question, 
but gives us a general insight into the modes of 
proceeding in the carrying on of buildings at that 
period, the manner of providing architects, the time 
consumed in erecting these structures, the way in 
which old portions were adapted and worked lip, the 
temporary expedients for cariying on the daily ser¬ 
vice, the care which was taken of the venerated 
remains unavoidably disturbed by the progress of the 
work, and many other most instnictive particulars, 
which occur in every page of this circumstantial 
writer.”—P. xiv. 

In the year of grace® 1174, nearly four years after 
the murder of Thomas il Bccket, considerable portions 
of the Cathedral were again destroyed by tiro ; and 
again were the citizens called upon to lament that their 
holy and their beautiful house was left unto them 
desolate. Gervase says, “ The alilictious of Canterbury 
were no less than those of Jerusalem of old, and their 
wailings were as the lamentations of Jeremiah.” Tlic 
restoration of the church was confided to a French 
architect, William of Sens. In the fourth year of his 
labours here, he fell from a height of fifty feet ; and, 
being obliged by the injuries he received to return 
home, was succored by an Englishman—a namesake. 
In the year 1180, at Easter-Evc, the convent were agaiii 
permitted to celebrate the divine offices in their new 
choir j but the works were not entirely finished until 
1184. Professor Willis says, “ the expemscs of this 
magnificent work seem to have been partly supplied 
from the oblations at the tomb of St. Thomas.” 

“ Gervase has given us,” says Professor Willis, “ a 
complete and detailed account of the parts of Lanfranc's 
church that remained in bis time, (chap. iii. art. 3,) 
that is, the nave, central tower, western towers, transepts, 
and their eastern chapels; the choir or eastern arm of 

its cruciform plan only being deficient.In the 

existing building it happens that the nave and tran¬ 
septs l^vc been transformed into tho perpendicular 
style of the fourteenth century, and the central tower 
carried up to about its original altitude in the same 
style. Novertheless several indications may be detected, 
which show that these changed parts stand upon the 
old foundations of Lanfranc.”—Pp. 63, 64. 

Professor Willis’s sixth chapter contains the history 
of the choir from the twelfth century, from which we 
make the following extracts:— 

“ Stow has preserved a description of Ilio shrine of 
Becket, which was demolished in the year 1538. It was 
built about a man’s height, all of stone, then upwards of 
timber plain, within which was a chest of iron contain¬ 
ing the bones of Thomas A Bccket. The timber- 
work of this shrine was covered with plates of gold, dani- 
asked and embossed with wires of gold, garnished with 

(3) This chronoioglcal term, Professor WUUi says, was invented 
by Oetvesc himself. 
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brooches, images, chains, precious stones, and great 
orient pearls ; the spoils of which shrino filled two great 
chests, one of which si* or eight strong men could 
do no more than convey out of the church; all which 
was taken to the king's use, and the bones of St. Thomas, 
by the commandment of the Lord Cromwell, then 
and there burned to ashes; which was in September, in 
the year 1638, (80 H. VIII.) Erasmus supplies the ad¬ 
ditional information, that the golden shrino had a 
wooden cover suspended by ropes, so that it could bo 
raised OMily when the shrine was exhibited. The bones 
of the saint were not visible, they were deposited in the 
upper part of the structure.”—P. 100. 

“ The Puritan troopers hewed the altar rails in pieces 
in 1642, and threw the altar over and over doAvn the 
three altar steps, and loft it lying with the heels upwanls. 
The church suffered exceedingly in the disorders that 
followed."—P. 105. 

“ These dilapidations are more particularly desciibcd 
in a manu.script drawn up in 1662, and preserved in 
the cathedral library. The window.s were generally 
battered and broken down ; the whole roof, with that 
of the steeples, the chapter-house and cloisters, c.v- 
trcmely impaired and ruined, both in timber-work and 
lead; water-tables, pipes, and much other lead cut oil' 
The choir stripped and robi)cd of her fair and goodly 
hangings; the organ and organ-loft, communion-table, 
an<l the best and chiofest of her furaiturc, with the rail 
before it, and the screen of tabernacle-work richly over¬ 
laid with gold lichind it; goodly monuments shame¬ 
fully abused, defaced, and rifled of brasses, iron grates, 
and bars, &c." 

“ After the Restoration, a screen of the stylo then 
in use wiw erected, in the same position as the old one, 
and the communion-table placed in front. The choir 
in this state is ropre,scnted in Dart's view. IJut, in 
172P, the ‘altar-piece,’ as it was called, had become 
old-fa-shioned, and a bequest of 600/. from one of the 
prebendaries was expended iiimn a Corinthian screen. 

. . . .” Pp. 105, 106. 

The curious arrangement of tlie organ and organist 
must not be passed over.—Tlic organ 

“ .. has been ingeniously deposited out of siglit, in 
the triforium of the south side of the choir j a low 
pedestal with its keys stands in the choir itself, so as to 
place the organist clo.se to tlio singers, as he ought to 
he; and the communication between the keys and the 
organ is effected by trackers passing under the pave¬ 
ment of the side aisle, and conducted up to the tri- 
forium, through a trunk lot into the south wall.”—P. 107. 

“The vi.sit of Erasmus to Canterbury Cathedral is 
alluded to by all its historians, and is, unfortunately, too 
long and digres.sivc to be given at length. I have already 
quoted it upon several occasions, and will conclude this 
section by endeavouring to abstract from it tho onier 
in which strangers wore conducted over the cathedraP 
at that time. Ho entered by the south porch, over 
which ho observed the statues of the throe knights who 
slew Thomas il Becket. In the nave he noted certain 
books fixed to tho pillars, and amongst them the Gospel 
of Nicodemus. Iron railings separated the nave from 
the space which was between that and the choir. Many 
steps ascended to this space, and imder them a vaulted 
passage led to the north part (or transept), where he 
was shown the small ancient wooden altar of the virgin. 
—(P. 41). From this place he was conducted down 
to the crypt, and shewn tho skull of St. Thomas, 
and his ordinary garments. Then he returned, and 
went to the choir, where, on the north side, ho was 
shown a multitude of relics, and examined the ‘ Tabula' 
and ornaments of tho altar, and the riches beneath the 
altar, in the presence of which Midas and Crmsus 
would have seemed beggars.”—P. 112. 

In the volume before us. Professor Willis has pre¬ 
sented us with the most continuous and complete 
histoiy wc possess of any of our cathcdnls. And, 
perhaps, no other famishes materials for its equal in 
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that respect. This he has been enabled to Jo, in 
the earlier part of its history, from the writmgs of 
Edmcr, the singer, or precentor of the cathedral, who 
lived under tho rule of .Vnselm and Radulpli; and in 
the twelfth century from tl.c tract of Oervaso. Tlio 
Professor's present volume, as its title impUo#, is 
strictly an arcldtecturnt history of tho cathedral. 
Another is promised which will be devoted to tho 
monastic buUding. Ho thus speaks of tho advantages 
to be derived from investigations sueli os liavo been 
now devoted to the calhcdrni of Canterbury;— 

“ Tho cathedral which is tho snlyeet of tho following 
pages is remarkable for its extent, beauty, and im¬ 
portance, for the viiriety of its architectural styles, for 
the changes of plan uini structure which it has under¬ 
gone, ami especially for the numerous historical par¬ 
ticulars relating to these cliaiiges whic.h liavc l>ecn 
preserved to us. 

“ By a careful investigation of tho arclulcelnral 
liistory of Cauterbory Cathedral, wc may tbereforo ox- 
[icet to obtain great insight into tho motives that 
dictated such changes of plan aiul structuro in all 
similar buildings, a.s well as a knowledge of tho mode of 
their erection, and of tho causes that led to those well- 
known varieties of style that form so iutorcsting, and, 
at tho same lime, so perplexing a subject for in¬ 
vestigation.”—I*, xi. 

Professor Willis lias avoided mixing up tho history of 
file iSce, important as it is, with his historical account of 
the building; and in this rcsjicet the work is unlike 
tliosc of most other writcns on tills cathedral. He 
has thus made his volume more acceptable to the 
architectural student and to tho antiquarian. Ho says 
Ills plan has hccti, “first to collect all the written 
evidence, and then, liy a close eomparismi of it with tlic 
building itself, to make the’ best. i<loiitifi(aition of tiio 
one with the other that i liavo been able.” The nmnerous 
illustrations arc executed in a beautiful stylo ; they are 
chiefly details of jiarlicular parts of the church. 'I'hevo 
arc also plans of the Sa.xon cathedral of Caiiteriuiry, of 
the cathedral hi 1174, and an historical idim of the 
piusent (cathedral, with a block scid,ion of it. No 
general vieiv of tlic imililing is given, either exterior 
or interior; but he has referred throughout to tho 
adinirulile plates of Jlr. Britton. 


^Palin lenbes. 

TIIK VkSION OI' THK KA«LK ANI) THK FOX. 

'I'lif; great king, Abbas Karasluiu, appointed his 
servant, Mirza, governor of Tauris, Mirza held 
the scales of justice in his hands; he protected the 
weak, he honoured the wise, and rewarded the 
industrious. His subjects regarded him with love 
and respect, and every mouth blessed his govern¬ 
ment. lie alone derived no satisfaction from his 
charitable actions. A deep sadness rested on his 
countenance; he sought for solitude; ofb-timcs sat 
in deep abstraction; and, when he went abroad, his 
eyes were bent upon the earth, and his steps were 
heavy; in short, the micupations of his government 
had lost their interest, and he determined to rid 
himself of a task which he had long I'clt to be 
burdensome. 

With this determination he approached the 
throne of his king and master, wmo asked him 
his desire. “ Governor of the realm," said Mirza, 
“ pardon the temerity of thy slave, whom thou hast 
invested with honoiir.s, and yet who presumes to 
lay th^ gracious gifts down again at thy feet. Thou 
hast given me the government of a noble city, and of 
a fruitful country, whose meadows equal the gardens 
of Damascus. But the space of human life is small; 
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scarcely does it siilTice any of us to prepare for 
death.* Much of our toil is vain and useless, even 
as the labour of the ant, which is crushed beneath 
the foot ol‘ the wanderer; and our pleasures fade 
away like the colours of the rainbow in the stormy 
cloud. Therefore, sire, I seek to prepare myself 
for the eternity which approaches; I would fain 
give iny mind to reflection, and in retirement seek 
to dedicate iny life to, holy meditation. The world 
may forget me, even as I also will banish all 
thoughts thereof from my mind, till the last mo¬ 
ment lets fall the veil, and places me before the 
judgment-seat of the Almighty.” 

Here Mirza hpwed himself to the earth, and was 
sileuL King jTObas was so 8urj)rised at his speech 
that he trembled upon bis throne; he looked 
ai'ound upon his nobles, but their faces were pale, 
and their eyes bent upon the ground; no one 
opened his mouth, until the King, after long con¬ 
sideration, thus broke the silence;— 

“ O Mirza! fear and horror have seized me ; I 
am like a man cast by an irresistible power from 
the edge of a precipice, but yet I know not if my 
danger be real or imaginary. Like thee, I am but 
a worm upon the earth; my life is a moment; and 
eternity, in comparison with which years and ages 
are as nothing, also warns me, by its dread ap¬ 
proach, to be prepared, but shall we give up the 
government of the faithful into the hands of wicked 
men, who live like the beasts which perish, and 
fear neither death nor the judgment of their Maker? 
Is the cell of the hermit thc^nly door of Paradise? 
And are all the occupations of the coimtless in¬ 
habitants of this citjr to be accounted sins ? All 
men cannot be hermits, therefore a life in the wil¬ 
derness cannot be the only one worthy of recom¬ 
pense. Retire for a while; I will consider thy 
rciiucst; and may He wTio enlightens the souls of 
those that seek his aid, guide me to decide in the 
spirit of wisdom! ” 

Mirza departed; but on the third day, without 
waiting the command of the King, he requested 
a second audience. It was granted liiin, and he 
entered the presence-chamber with a joyful counte¬ 
nance, Drawing a letter from his bosom, he kissed 
it, and then, with his light hand, presented it to 
the King. “ Sire,” said he, “ in this letter, written 
to me by the Iman Kosru, who stands before thee, 

I have learnt what is the best life for me. He has 
enabled me to look with satisfaction upon the past, 
and with hope to the future. 1 shall henceforth 
deem myself happy to dw'ell under the shadow of 
thy power, and to bear the weight of honour which 
1 was so lately desirous of relinquishing.” 

The King listened to Mirza with curiosity and 
astonishment, and as soon as he ceased, gave the 
letter to the Iman, and commanded him to read it 
aloud. The whole assembly turned their eyes 
upon the aged sage, whose face glowed with mo¬ 
desty ; after some hesitation, he read the following 
words:— 

“ Everlasting happiness be granted to Mirza, 
whom the wisdom of our monarch has rewarded 
with the government of a province. When I heard 
thy decision to withdraw thy supporting hands 
from the inhabitants of Tauris, my lieart was 
pierced by the arrow of grief, and my eyes darkened 
by aftUction; but who dare speak when the King is 
angry ? or who can set forth his own wisdom 
when the King’s mind is disturbed by doubt? But 
to thee, O Mirza I will I relate the events of my 


youth, the remembrance of which thou hast revived 
m my mind; and may the Prophet of Truth, who 
taught me by them, make the relation thereof a 
blessing unto thee! 

“ I was instructed by Alnazer the Wise in the 
secrets of medicine, and very early became initiated 
therein. I knew the virtues of those herbs into 
which the sun breathes the power of yielding a 
health-bestowing balsam ; but the varioiis forms of 
misery, of slow decay, and, at last, of death itself; 
which were daily before my eyes, filled my heart 
with sorrow and fear. I saw the grave, whose 
prey 1 must sooner or later become, ever open 
before me; and this, at last, made me resolve to 
devote my few remaining days to holy meditation. 
All earthly possessions appeared despicable to me, 
since I knew they could be held but for a short 
time; nay more, I deemed them hindrances to 
piety. Therefore, I buried my money in the earth, 
withdrew from society, and departed into the desert. 

I took up my abode in a cave on the side of a 
mountain; I drank water from the stream which 
flowed beside it, and fed upon the wild fruit and 
herbs which grew in this wilderness. I often 
placed myself at the mouth of the cave, turned my 
face towards the east, and thus watched the night 
through, that by self-denial I might prepare my 
mind to receive the heavenly teaching of the 
Prophet. One morning, when I had thus watched 
during the whole night, and just as the eastern 
sky was becoming faintly tinged by the first rays 
of the early dawn, sleep overtook me. I slept, and 
beheld a vision:—Methought I was in front of my 
cave. The dawning day became brighter, and when 
I looked towards the glimmering sunrise, I observed 
a dark speck in the sky. Jt moved, and as it ap¬ 
proached, it increased in size, until at last the form 
of an eagle became apparent. 1 bent ray eyes upon 
bis flight, and s.iw him descend to the earth at some 
little distance, where there lay a fox, whose fore¬ 
legs appeared to be broken. 'The eagle boro in his 
talons a piece of a young fawn, which he laid before 
the fox, and then flew away. I awoke, aud was / 
wondering what this dream betokened, when I v 
heard a voice in the air, saying: ‘ Kosru, I saw the 
Angel, who, at the command of the All-powerful, 
had watched the thoughts of thy heart, and I have 
brought thee this vision to guide thy erring foot¬ 
steps into the right way. Up, and imitate the 
eagle. Thou hast his power, and many sufferers 
await thy support. Visit the weak and afflicted in 
4(lieir trouble, aud convey to them health and com¬ 
fort. Virtue is not found in idle rest, but in well- 
directed activity and labour; and when thou doest 
good to a suffering fellow-creature, then dost thou 
fulfil the most l^autiftil of the commandments 
which religion sets before thee. Doing good exalts 
hnman nature, and gives to man a foretaste of the 
bliss which awaits him in that Paradise where is 
perfect charity.’ 

“ At these words I Mt as though a mountain 
were removed from beneath my feet. I knelt down 
in the dust, and lamented my error; then I returned 
to the city, and dug up my treasure; I gave much 
awa^, but still I was rich; and through my gift of 
healing the body J often obtained opportunities of 
benefiting the soul. I took holy orders, and gained 
respect on account of my prolbssiop, until, by a 
gradems command, I was admitted into the presence 
of the King. But let me not deceive thee; I cannot 
boast of any wisdom that has not been given to 
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me. Even as the sand of the desert imbibes the 
rain and the morning dew, so also do I, who am 
but dust, receive the heavenly instructions of the 
Prophet. All wisdom is vain which we burv in 
ounelves, without in some way benefiting others 
by it; and a life of inactive solitude is useless. Wc, 
by our unassisted efforts, can find only error; but 
when the gates of heaven unclose before our eyes, 
and its light discloses wisdom to us, then wp see 
tnith without a veil. Hope ever for this glorious 
manifestation, and in the meantime imitate the 
example of the beneficent eagle. A prince, such as 
thou art, has great power intrusted to him, and 
therefore wiU much be required at his hands. He 
can mould his subjects by his own example, and 
even teach generosity to the covetous. Thus niay- 
est thou refresh thy country with thy virtue, as 
with a heavenly stream; and hope, in firm fail.h, 
for happiness in eternity. Farewell. May He, 
whose dwelling is in heaven, smile upon tlvee, and 
in the book of His will may he write present and 
eternal bliss to thy name!” 

The King, by this letter, was, even as Mirza had 
been, set free from all scruples, and he loohcd 
around with a calm chcerftilness, in which his 
subjects participated. He sent the Governor back 
to his province, and commanded this history to 
be written, to teach succeeding generations thfit 
He,aven delights not in any manner of life which 
does not, in some way, benefit mankind. 


IV. 


^oetrp. 


[tn Oriuinal PoiUry, 

... - 


ill SelectiouK, it is 


apl 

printed in Italics at the end.] 

LIKE’S fXLMPANTONS.' 

I. 

Whkn I act sail iin bile’s young voyage, 

’Twas upon a stoiiny sea; 

Hut to diner me nijflit anil day, 

Tliroii((li tile perils of tlie way, 

Willi me went coniiiaiiioiis three— 

Three companions kind luid fnitliful, 

Dearer far thiiii friend or bride; 

Heedless of the stormy weather, 

Hand in hand they eiirae together, 

Ever smiling nt my side. 

IT. 

One was Health, my lusty eomrade, 
f'heiry-cheek’d, and stout of limh; 

Though my hoard was scant of cheer, 

And my drink hut water clear, 

I was thankful, bless’d with him. 

One was mihl-eycd roace of Spirit, 

Wlio, though storms the welkin swept, 

Waking, gave me ealm rdianee; 

And, though tempests howl’d definnee, 

Smoothed my pillow when I slepl. 

III. 

One was Hope, my deansit comrade, 

Never absent from my breast; 

Brightest in the darkest days, 

Kindest in the roughest ways, 

.Dearer far tluui all the rest. 

And tliough Wealth, nor Fame, nor Station 
Journey’d with me o’er the sea; 

Stout of heart, all danger scorning, 

Nought cared I in Life’s young morning 
For their lordly company. 

(1) We have much pleasure in enriohi ng our pages with a specimen 

ot Mr. C. Mackay's poetry, extracted from bis last publisliod 
volume, “ Legends of the Isles,” one of the most attractive voluniiis 
of poeby which hat appeared within the last few years. 


But, alas! cm night has darken’d, 

I have lost eompumuns twain; 

And the tliird, with tcarftil eyes. 

Worn and wasted, often Hies, 

But as oft returns agai'i. 

And inslcitd of those departed, 

Spectres twin around me flit; 

I’oinliug each, with sliadow^ Unger, 

Nightly at my conch they linger, t 
Daily at my board tlmy sit. 

V. 

Oh, that 1 so blindly follow’d 
In the hot piirsnit of Wealth! 

Thongli I’ve gsiiii’d the priw of 
Lyes are dim and hlood is cold 
1 have lost my comrade Health, 
rare insteaiJii^iie wither’d beldam, 
StcaJstljidfcnjojiiient from my eup; 

^sfi^e, that 1 cannot quit her; 
makes my choicest morsels bitter; 

Seals the founts of pleasure up. 

VI. 

Wmi is me that Fame allured mo— 

She so false ami 1 so blind! 

Sweet her .smiles, but in the cliase 
1 have lost the happy face 
Of my comrade I’eaee of Mind ■, 

And instead, Kemorso, pule phantom, 
Tracks my feet where’er 1 go; 

AH the day I see her scowling. 

In my sleep T hear her howling, 

WililJy flitting to and fro.j 

rt. 

Tiust of all my deScnmpnnions, 

Hope! sweet Hope! liefriend me yet. 

Do not from my aide depart. 

Do not leave, my lonely heart 
All to darkness and regret. 

Short and siul is now my t oyiige 
O'er Ibis gloom-eneompass'd sea; 

But not cheerless altogether, 

Whataiai’er tlie wind and went her. 

Will it seem, if hless’d with thee. 

vin. 

Dim thine eyes arc, turning ciir1.hwardN, 
Slmdowy pale, and thin lliy form 
Turn’d to heaven thine eyes grow hriglil. 
All thy form expntids in light, 

Soft,ami heaulinil, and warm. 

Ixiok then upwards! lead me heavenwards! 
Ouide me o'er this darkening sea! 

I’ale Hemorsp shall fade before me. 

And the ghaim shall hrightwi o’er me, 

If 1 have a friend in I'kee. 


FROM TIIL GERMAN. 

By tuk Bbv. Hbnry Thompsos, M.A. Caxtxb. 

Iaixbi.t— nay, that am I not! 

Jjoviiig spirits and confiding. 

By my distant hearth abiding, 

Hover round me hero. 

Happy—nay, that am I not! 

For these silent tears and burning 
Witness well a secret yeaniing 
For the far and dear. 

Mournful-nay, that am I not I 
For the friends of my atfections 
Wreathe me in their recollections, 

And are ever near. 

Hopeftil—Yes, that mood is mine I 
Once again in home’s sweet union 
With the loved to join couimuniou 
Fills my heart with cheer. 

Reetorjf, yWay/oa, Nov. 28,18W. 
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" I tiavo here made only a nosogay of called flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the atring that ties 
them.”—ifo/J/ofyne. 


TtUS PhOUGHBOT, 

liKT US take a Jjoy, a child of ten, let us suppose him 
regularly engaged from old Michaelmas to new Michael¬ 
mas as ploughboy; and let our gentle readers fancy to 
themselves their little sons or brothers, Fred, or Willy, 
leading a life such as this, Kichard is naturally a very 
delicate, timid Jjoy, thin and pale; complains of weak 
knees or ankld9 ao that his mother has not let him 
wear heavy shoes, and, only amonth since, begged him 
oft’ a walking errand of only five bmIcs and back, which 
he was w'anted for. However, ho ha^twp culirclit new 
suits of clothes on the strength of his engagement, and 
au uncommonly heavy pair of laced boots, into ^jvhich 
the blacksmith has just hammered fifteen pennyworth 
of tips and nails. So he is in high spirits, very pleased, 
and proud of his promotion from a nonentity to a 
ploughboy. Before it is light, he is in the stable bring¬ 
ing out two or throe immense horses, who tower above 
his diminutive form like elephants. Even in the dusk, 
when the furrows can hardly be distinguished, they are 
at work. 'J’lie urchin, with his ponderous shoes increased 
to twice their weight with mud, is toiling through the 
heavy field, slipping and sinking, falling and rising, at 
every step, with a cumbrous whip in his hand, and his 
clumsy charges continually planting their tremendous 
hoofs deep into the yieldinAroil within six inches of his 
oivn frail toes. Tho boy hafl^ watch the horses, look 
to his own footing, and ply hit whip all at once. Every 
time they come to the end of the field, there ensues a 
regular vieMa of plough, horses, man and hoy, wlio scorn 
to an unpractised eye all mingled in tho wildest and 
most fearful disorder. But a merciful providetn e ex¬ 
tricates them, and they soon start all fair again. If 
the soil is heavy, tho walking is heavy in proportion. 
If it is light the walking is ail the more speedy. 
However, before night, this little boy, who a month 
since was not trusted to walk at his own pace fen miles 
on a good road and springing turf, has toiled fifteen or 
oven twenty miles with all these hindrances and impe¬ 
diments. .The daily journey of a plough, therefore, 
even measured only by the distance traversed, is no 
trifle. Sometimes tho ploughboy's daily journey is 
considerably more than we have stoted. Following the 
harrows is of course quick work, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances; but the harrow is often used to detach 
entirely from the ground a surface of weeds, after it has 
been two thirds separated by the plough, witli a view to 
collecting the weeds and burning them. This is usually 
done in the driest and warmest weather that can be 
got, and is a very dusty employment. We have been 
told that the ploughboy, enveloped as he is in a cloud of 
dust, and going over a broken surface, will someti me.s walk 
or run thirty or even thirty-five miles a day at this work. 

The ordeal of tho first two or three months is terrible. 
Nothing but a knowledge of the general law, tliat boys 
do get over it, would reconcile the mother to the accu- 
mulation of misery she sees her tender little child 
exposed to. He is often ready to sink. Often he docs 
fidl aim ost under the horses; sometimes towards the 
close of bis day’s work he is so stupifled with fatigue, 
as to be quite reckless and insensible of danger, hardly 
knowing where he is. He falls asleep while his mother 
is putting before him his five o’clock meal—nay, even 
while he is eating it. His heavy shoes, made large 
enough to allow for a twelvemonth’s m-owth, fret and 
gall his ankles and heels till sores are formed, and every 
footstep is agony. His feet have also been several times 
severely cmshra by the horses. Yet he must not 
Intermit for a day, for an hour, as long os he can put 


one foot before the other. By and bye, cither foom his 
sores breaking his sleep, or from heat, or cold, or rain, 
his health sinks j three days’rest, and at it again. A 
stranger would say, judging from his looks, that he 
could not possibly stand it long. Though browned by 
sun and toil, he seems thinner and wanner than ever; 
and going to or returning from his work, he is scarcely 
able to drag his iron-shod foet along the village pavement. 
Bu^ behold a miracle I After three or four months it 
becomes evident that he is gaining health and strength 
and spirits—hone and sinew, flesh and blood. His 
present life, hard as it is, shockihg as it might be deemed 
by some humane persons, suits him better than his for¬ 
mer inactivity. Exercise of body, mental concentration, 
feelings of responsibility, fresh air, a rather more generous 
diet, sleep—and such sloop—ail toll in the end, and in 
a vety few years the sickly chilil expands and hardens 
into the stunly labourer. 

Let not such a result, however ordinary it may he, 
wipe away tliat debt of compassion and kindness, which 
we are labouring to establish. It is true, the most 
delicate child docs often become a stout and healthy 
labourer, under a discipline which might seem at first 
sight more likely to break his spirit and crush the vital 
onergic.s. But it is not the less true, that he docs go 
tiirougli a vast amount of 8uffering\inltho meanwhile. 
Iloendures toils and pains whose very recital would alrao.st 
break the heart of many a more fortune-favoured mother 
tiian his own. His toils and pains, whether wc think 
of them or not, arc noted in a Book of l£ouicml)raucc, 
in which, if in any degree they have i)ccn needlc.ssly 
aggravated or unduly requited by liis fellow men, that 
sin is also recorded. There is something sacred in 
necessary lahour, and inevitable distresses, coming in 
the course alike of nature and of duty. Wc do but hide 
ourselves in our littleness from tlxc gaze of Infinity, if 
we suppose such labour and pain.s, the benefits they have 
purfjhased for us, and the obligations they have laid u,s 
under, shall ever ho forgotten .—From an article on 
Agricultural Lahour in a recent periodical. 

Nothino has such a tendency to weaken, not only the 
powers of Invention, but the intellectual powers in 
general, as a habit of extensive and various reading, 
without reflection. The activity and force of the mind 
are gradually impaired in consequence of di.suse ; an<l 
not unfrequcntly all our principles and opinions come to 
be lost, in the infinite multiplicity and discordancy of 
our acquired ideas. By confining our ambition to pursue 
the truth with modesty and candour, and learning to 
value our acquisitions only in so far as they contribute 
to make us wiser and happier, we may, perhaps, be 
obliged to sacrifice the temporary admiration off the 
common dispensers of literary fame; but we may rest 
assured, that it is in this way only we can liopeto make 
real progress in knowledge, or to enrich tho world with 
useful invention. “It requires courage indeed,” as 
Hclvctius has remarked, “ to remain ignorant of those 
useless subjects which are generally valued,” but it is a 
courage necessary to men who either love the truth, or 
who aspire to establish a permanent reputation.— 
Stewart. 


*•* The Title and Index to the first Volume may be had, price 
Hd. i also, the Covers, price 1>. 3d. 
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A.rcrKXT chuster. 


THE CITY OF CHESTER. 

The names of many considerable places in England 
still remain as the durable meineutus of our Roman 
conquerors. Wherever the Romans fonned a scttlc- 
' ment they erected a stronghold, or cmlrttm, the name 
of which was generally assoeiated with that of the 
neighbouring river, or of some local peculiarity. Thus 
Alcaster is the camp on the Alno; Doncaster, the camp 
on the Don; Lancaster, the camp on the Lan, or 
Lune; Colchester, on the Colne, and so on. Manchester 
18 the camp on or near the stone-quarries (from the 
British muen, a stone), Rochester, the camp on a rock, 
called, in Saxon, J?ot/ie-ccastcr; Winchester, or Wintan- 
ceaster, is the camp near the white city; Gloucester, or 
OfeoM-cestre, is the camp near the fair city. Many other 
examples might be cited |n vhich the caetrum of the 
Romans plainly occurs; and there are others in which 
it is not so palpable, as in Exeter, or Excester, the camp 
on the river Exe. To the same source may be referred 
Casterton, Castleton, Chesterton, and many others. 

In some casM, the word cattnm,, or one of its deriva¬ 


tives, Chester, Caster, &c., has been retained, while the 
j>rcfix or alfi.v bus been lost. .Such appears to have been 
the case with Chester, a city which still bears murks of 
iU> Roman origin. The laying out of its streets is 
JiomuTi, tlie two principal thoroughfares crossing at 
right angles in the eciitro of the city. Its fortifications 
arc reasonably supposed to be on a Roman basis. Re¬ 
mains of Roman masonry have been discovered; and 
the usual vestiges of the Romans have at different times 
been turned up, such as coins, fibulae, inscribed tiles, 
inscribed stones and altars. In 1653 a votive altar 
to Jupiter Tanarus was dug up, which had been 
raised by an officer of the twentieth Legion, called 
the Victorious. In fact, this city was named in honour 
of this Legion, Legecemlrin; and after the Romana 
ceased to occupy it, the Britons called it C'oer Lleon 
murarddyfr Dwy, or " tho camp of the great Legion 
on the Deo." It was also called Dwa, from the river 
which runs by its walls. In the time of tho Romans 
Chester was the termination of the celebrated Watting 
Street, or great military road, which extended from 
Dover across the island. 
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Attempte have been made to prove that Chester is of 
British origin, and tos foimded long before the arrival 
of the Eoma^ Draytoh, in his " Polyolbion,” » 
(Song XL), sptek^ of 

! 

“ Pair Chester, call’d of old 

Caerlegion, whilst proud Rome her conquests there did hold; 

Of those her legions known, the fnithful station then. 

So stoutly held to tack by those near North-Wales men. 

Yet by her own right name liad rather called be. 

As her the Baton’s termed, the fortress upon Bee, 

Than vainly she would seem a miracle to stand, 

Th’ imaginary work of some huge giant’s hand.” 

The claim of this city to be of British foundation is 
not supported by trustworthy evidence, and, therefore, 
may be passed lightly over. When the Tlomans 
abandoned Britain in the fifth century. Chester was 
alternately possessed by the Britons and the Saxons, 
and it seems to have held out longest against the 
Saxon power. It is related in the Saxon Chronicle that 
Ethelfrid, King of Northumbria, took it from the 
Britons, a.». 607. After that date it was, certainly, in 
the hands of the Britons, their councils having been 
held in it. Finally, in 830, it was re-taken by the 
Saxons under Egbert; from which period to the con¬ 
quest, in 1086, it continued under Saxon sway. In 
the ninth century Chester suffered greatly from the 
Danes, who, being pursued by Alfred, fortified it, and 
endured a two days] siege. Alfred laid waste the 
country in the vicinity, so that the Danes were com¬ 
pelled to evacuate the city for want of provisions. Tljey 
left it, however, in a ruined condition, in which it con¬ 
tinued, until Ethelflcda, " the undegenerate daughter 
of the great Alfred,’’restored it, about the year 908; and 
from this time it long continued to be used as a strong¬ 
hold for restraining the incursions of the Danes. 
During these contests with the Northmen an event 
occurred which was of great importanc* to the city in 
the times to which we now refer. On one occasion, 
when a descent from the Danes was apprehended, the 
body of 8t. Werburgh, a Saxon saint, daughter of 
Walphere, King of Mercia, was removed for security to 
Chester. The sacred relics remained in the city, and 
henceforth St. Werburgh became the tutelar Saint of 
Chester; a religious community was founilwl, and a 
church was built, in which the relics were sumptuously 
enshrined; and during more than six centuries and a 
half this religious establishment continued to he one of 
the wealthiest in England. 

In the reign of Edgar, Chester became a station for 
a Saxon navy. An anecdote, discredited by some 
historian^ is related in the annals of that period, that 
Edgar sailed with a ^eat fleet to Chester, and’ that 
eight kings repaired thither at his command to do him 
homage. These were Kenneth, King of Scotland, Mal- 
cdlm of Cumbria, Macchus of Anglesey and the Isles, 
three Kings of Wales, and two others. Edgar was not 
satined with this confession of his power; “ his puerile ! 
vanity demanded a more painful sacrifice : he ascended ^ 
a large vessel with his nobles and officers, and he 
stationed himself at the helm, while the eight kings, 
vrtio had come to do him honour, were compelled to take 
the seats of the watermen, and to row him down the 
Doe, a most arrogant insult on the feelings of others 
whose titular dignity was equal to his o«ti. Edgar 
crown^ the scene and consummated his disgrace by 
declaring to his courtiers tlrnt his successors might then 
Cali themselves Kings of England when they could 
compel so many kings to give them such honours.”* 

It appeam from Domesday Book that, under the 


(1) An e'sborate poem on the History, Topography, and Anti- 
qultivB of EntrlanH i<nd Wales. 
i2) Sharou Turner. 


Saxons, Chester had ita own local government and 
municipal customs. In the reign of Edwj^ the Con¬ 
fessor, it had 4S1 rateable houses, besides m houses be¬ 
longing to the bishop. It hi^ a guild >l^catoty (an 
institution similar to the corporations of tater times), 
none but members being allowed to exercise any trade, 
or carry on any commerce, within its precincts, two 
overseers were appointed to maintain the rights of the 
guild, and to receive all the customs paid by strangers. 
'The city yielded ten marks and a half of silver, of which 
two thirds went to the king, and the remainder to the 
earl (who will bo further noticed presently). Whenever 
the king visited the city in person, he claimed for every 
plough-land two hundred capons, one vat of ale, and a 
portion of butter. There were twelve judges in the city, 
and seven m int-masters. Among the laws of the city was 
one which shows at how low a rate human life was held 
in these times: the penalty to he paid for killing a man 
upon certain holiday.s was four pounds, but on any 
other day only forty shillings. In Saxon times Chester 
had a large portion of land called a shire attached to it, 
the form of which has been compared to an eagle’s 
wing, its tip touching on Yorkshire. This was called 
Cestre-seyre, since contracted into Cheshire. 

At the Conquest, the whole of Cheshire (with the 
exception of the Bishop's property) was granted to a 
near relation of the Conqueror, Hugh of Avranche, 
commonly called Hugh Lupus, on account of his 
favourite device of a wolf’s head. Cheshire then became 
a county palatine, with courts peculiar to itself; so that 
any offence against “ the sword of Chester” was visited 
with as severe penalties as a similar offence against 
the crown at Westminster. Hugh resided in the castle 
at Chester, where he held his courts and parliaments, in 
which sat the superiors of the religious houses of the 
country, together with his eight great sub-infeudatories. 
The succeeding earls maintained the same state down 
to the reign of Henry III., when the earldom of Chester 
was seised and united to the crown; the large tenures 
created by the Conqueror having, for the most part, 
reverted to the crown by forfeiture or marriage. The 
ancient earls of Chester had the ^power of granting 
privilege or sanctuary to criminal?, a power which is 
generally supposed to have been exercised by the church 
alone. 

Onr space will not allow us to do more than select a 
few historical events, of which Chester has been the 
scene. It was in this city that the Welsh, in 1300, 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the English, the 
homage of the freeholders being received by the infant 
Prince of Wales, Edward of Carnarvon. In the year 
1.806 Chester was afflicted with that remarkable disease, 
the sweating sickness, which carried off ninety-one 
householders in tWe days; and a few years afterwards a 
pestilence made such ravages, that the streets of the city 
were overgrown with grass.' In 1568 occurred in Chester 
an event trifling in itself, but of the greatest importance 
to the Protestants of those days. Dr, Heiwy Cole, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, is said to have been entrusted with 
the commission issued by Mary to empower the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland to prosecute those who refused to 
observe the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The doctor, on his way to Ireland, stopped at Chester, 
and having put up at the Blue Posts inn, in Bridge 
Street, was visited by the mayor, to whom he com¬ 
municated the business in which ho was engaged; 
opening his cloak bag, he took out a leathern box, 
observing, with exultation," he had that within which 
would lash the heretics of Ireland.” The hostess, Mbs. 
Elizabeth Mottershed, overheard this by accident, and 
having a brother in Ireland, who was a Protestant, she 
became alarmed for his safety, and took the opportunity, 
while the doctor was attending the mayor down staim, 
to open the box, take out the commission, and leave in 
its place a pack of cards with the knave of clubs upper¬ 
most, Thedeanarrived in Irelandonthe 7th Deeeinl)er, 

1568. Being introduced to the Lord Deputy Fitzwalter j 
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and the Priry Council, he explained the nature of his 
embaray at more length, and then prcHcnied the box, 
containing, as he though*, the commission; his lordship 
took it, and having opened it, beheld, with considerable 
surprise, the pack of cards with the knave on the top. 
The doctor was thunderstruck; and in much confusion 
affirmed that he certainly hod a commission, and (hat 
some artful person must have made the exchange. 
“Then,”said his lordship, "you have nothing to do 
bnt to return to London, and get it renewedmean¬ 
while, we’ll shuffle the cards.” The doctor was ol>lige(l 
to follow this unwelcome advice, althongh in such a 
disagreeable season of the year; but before he could 
reach Ireland a second time, the queen died, and her 
sanguinary commission became useless. The woman, 
whose presence of mind and dexterity had thus pro¬ 
videntially interposed, was rewarded by Eli/Abeth with 
a pension of forty pounds a-year. 

During the civil war in tlie reign of Charles T., Chester 
stood several sieges, which lasted about three years. 
The inhabitants who had sided with the king enilurod 
great privations; but at last, when thcsic,gc was con¬ 
verted into a blockade, they surrendered on houoiiral)le 
terms to the parliamentary army, on the 3d February, 
l(?4C-6. A century afterwards, (1746,) Chester was 
fortified aerainst the Pretender. In the reign of 
William III. Chester was one of the six cities permitted 
to issue a coinage of silver. 

It is now time to speak of the city itself, which is 
situated on a dry rock, above the stre.am of the Doe, 
which flows round it on two sides. The neighbourii:.g 
district is a rich, but level plain, presenting, however, 
some interesting views, to the ancient walla of the town, 
whieh form one among many of the remarkable features 
of (liester. These walla, which arc now used as a 
healthful and favourite promenade, are especially inter¬ 
esting as being the only perfect military work of the 
kind remaining in the kingdom. The following de¬ 
scription of them is abridged from Ormerod’s elaborate 
County History: 

“ Tlie walls enclose an oblong pai'allelograTn, and stand (o a 
considerable extent on Bomnn foundations, as i.s proved by the 
remains of the aneient Esist-gate, discovered in erecting (lie 
present arch, and some relics of Roman masonry near it still 
existing, hul eoneraled from ptiblicvicwliy the houses adjoining. 
The Ship-gale is atoi s\ipposcd to be of similar nnlinnity, lint 
cannot have been any part of the original walls, it the story 
of the extension of (he original fortitientions in the dircclion of 
this gate, by Etlielfleda, be correct. The pnisent circuit of Ihc 
walls is somewhat more than a milc-aiid-(hree-quarlers.* The 
materials arc a red stone; the exterior elevation is loli rahly 
equal, but the interior is in some places nearly leicl with tlie 
ground, and in others with tlie tops of tin- lionses. The entire 
line is guarded by a wooden mil within, and a stone parapet 
without; and the general line, wliieli is kept in repair as a 
public walk, commands interesting pnispeets; among which 
may he specified the views towards the forest hills from tin' 
eastern point, towards North Wales and the Dee from the 
opposite one, and a fine view of the bridge and river, with the 
surrounding country, from the soutli-east angle. A very large 
proportion, however, of the eastern point, and a part under tlie 
eastle, are completely blocked up hy contiguous buildings. 
At the sides of the walls are the remains of several ancient 
towers, which have either been made level with the walls, las'ii 
completely dismantled, or been fitted up as alcoves by the 
citizens. At the north-aiast angle is a lofly circular lower, 
erected in 1613, and (»Ued the Pho’uix Tower,* rcmarkahle 
from the circumstance of Charles 1. having witnessed a part of 
the battle of Bowton Heath from its leads in 164.>. Anotlier 
tower of higher antiquity, and the mort picturesi]ue of the military 
remains of Chester, projects out at the north-west angle, and is 
approached hy a small tnrret called Bonwaldcsthornc’s Tower, 
which forms the entrance to a flight of steps leading to an open 
gallery embattled on each side, lleluw this is a oreulnr arch, 
under which the tide flowed before the embankmeDt of tlie Dee. 


(1) The exact oircuUJs, we believe, 2670 yards. Thewalkistix 
feet wide. 

(2) The tower is so named from the Pheentx, the crest of the 
Paintna' Company, affixed with other armoriid coats to the part. 


At the end of the galleiy is the principal tower, amawy eireular 
building of red stone, embattled; the prineipal room is an octa-. 
gonal vanlted elmmhcr, in the sides of which were pointed archea 
for windows. This tower, now called the Water Tower, and 
formerly the New Tower, was erected in 1823 for 100/. at the 
oily expense, hy John llelpsfoiie. The prineipal gates of the 
cit y are four, facing I lie cardinal points, and severnlly named the 
Bridgii-gnle on the south side, the Efurt-gate, the North-gate, 
and the Water-gate. Tlie ancient gates have been removed, aha 
rephux'd by modern arelies.” 

The care of the walls was formerly eutnisted tp two 
citizens called “ Miiragers,” annually choBen. who were 
paid by a small duly, called the “Murage Duty," upon 
Irish linens imported into the city by thd Dee. Tlie 
corporation now defrays the expense of keeping the 
walls in repair. 

The four principal gates are the torniinalions of the 
four principal streets of ChcatiOr, named respectively 
East-gatc-stroct.Northgnte-street, Bridgc-R.il.e-8lrcel,ana 
Water-gate stroot; the first two ore continued beyond 
the walls under different names. Those four streets 
which cross at riglit niigics, as already noticed, retain 
nmny old timber buildings, wliich give (beni an ancient 
and impressive effect. These streets, as described by 
Pennant, are “ excavated and sunk many feotbeneitn 
the surface. The carria-ges are driven far below the 
level of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of shops; 
over which, on each side of the strecte, passengers walk 
from end to end, secure from wet or heat, in galleries, 
for j'tww as they are called,) jnirloincd from the first 
floor of each house, open in front and balustradcd. Tlie 
hack courts of all tliese houses are level with the rows; 
but to go into any of these four streols it is necessaiy to 
ilesccnd a flight of several steps." 

These rows certainly form the most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity of Chester. They have been curtailed of late 
.years, but still exist on lioth sides of East-gate-street, 
throughout the greatest part of its length, also on both 
sides of the upper portion of Water-gate and Bridge- 
gate streets, as well as in part of North gate-street. It 
is not easy to convey a clear idea of these Chester rows 
liy description.* They are, as Pennant described them, 
galleries occupying the front rooms of the first floors, 
forming a continuou.s passage through a long line of 
houses. On one side they are open to the street, 
and fenced with a railing, massive pillars occurring 
at intervals, serving as supports for the upper flodn. 
On the olher side are a numlicr of shops, which may 
lie said to occupy the back room of the first floors. 
These shops are much frequented on account of the 
slieltor afforded to passengers from the rain and heat, 
liy these covered rows. A flight of sftps descending 
info the street, oeciins at every thirty or forty yards. 
Immediately under the rows are shops, storehouses, or 
vaults. 

The origin of these rows has been a source of dispute 
among antiquarian writers. Pennant supposed them 
to have been identical with the ancient vestibules, and 
to have been a form of building preserved from the 
time when the city was possessed by the Romans. The 
opinion of Mr. flrmorod is more generally adopted, that 
these rows were first erected as galleries from which the 
citizens might defend themselves against those sudden 
inroads of armed cavalry to which they were so much 
exposed in ancient tiroes, in consequence of their posi¬ 
tion on the frontier of the English and Welsh. 

The next remarkable feature of Chester is its Cathe¬ 
dral, which was founded within the site of the Bene¬ 
dictine Abbey of St, Wcrlnirgh, already noticed. It is a 
spacious irregular building, composed of the red stone of 
(ho country, and was built, or rat her re-built, during the 
reigns ofHenrj'VI. VII. and VIII, In the cloisiersand 
buiidingis ad.jacent occur some interesting specimens of 
Norman architecture, and the early decorations of the 

(3) The Iiondoner may be rentinded of an exact imitatipn of 
them In the “ t'olonnadp." a> it ie called, which rune behind, and 
is paralicl to, Great Gutidfoed-etreet, Kiwiell-equare. 
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pointed style. "The western front, and some other 
detached parts, exhibit equally beautiful specimens of 
the enriched Gothic, near the time of the Dissolution ; 
and the space occupied by the entire range of the con¬ 
ventual buildings, furnishes a magnificent idea of the 
grandeur of the establishment. This effect is, however, 
iiyured by the want of vaulting in the nave, choir, and 
south transept, (wldch was probably interrupted by the 
Dissolution) and by the nature of the stone, which, 
partly from its friability, and partly from its exposure 
to the sea breezes, has long lost the greater part of its 
external ornaments. The progress of ruin is aided by 
the groat inequalities which progressive decay has made 
in the surface. Every exertion has of late years been 
made by the Chapter, under the auspices of the late 
Dean, in perfecting substantial and even ornamental 
repairs; but it is to be feared that the general decay is 
far beyond any restoration which the slender funds of 
the Cathedral can supply; and the lapse of another 
century will probably level a considerable portion of the 
venerable fabric with the ground." 

About the year 785 the bishopric of Chester was 
incoiporated with Lichfield. In 1076 the Bishop of 
Lichfield removed his episcopal seat to Chester. His 
successor returned back to Lichfield; .md Chester 
remained without a bishop until after the Dissolutiou of 
the monasteries. In the thirty-third of Henry VIII. 
the present bishopric of Cheater was erected, of which 
the first bishop was John Bird, who had been a Carmelite 
friar. 

Contiguous to the Cathedral are the remains of St. 
Werburgh’s Abbey, already noticed. The bishop's 
palace, rebuilt in i752, the prebendal, and other good 
modem houses, foiming what is called the Abbey-square, 
occupy the rest of the precinct. 

Previous to the Dissolution there also existed in 
Chester a religious community of women established 
within the walls; the black, the white, and the grey 
friars, had each an establishment here. There was also 
a college of the Holy Cross; the Hospital of St. Anne, 
and of St. John the Baptist, of which the latter escaped 
suppression, and continues to this day; there were also 
numerous parish churches. On the Dissolution of the 
house of St. Werburgh, its church became the Cathedral 
of the new see. A dean and six prebendaries were 
placed in it, Thomas Clark, the last abbot of St. 
Werburgh, being made the first dean. The revenue of 
the dissolved monastery furnished a provision for the 
bishop, prebendaries, and dean. At the same period, 
1644, a grammar-school was founded for twenty-four 
boys, which stij) continues, and from it the cathedral 
choristers are selected; its annual revenue is 108/., and 
it has one exhibition to either university. Chester has 
now nine parish churches, and two others not parochial. 
St. John’s Church is a magnificent specimen of Saxon 
architecture. 

The old Norman castle is said to have been erected 
by William the Conqueror in 1069. This, with the 
exception of one tower, was removed in 1790, to make 
way for the modem castle, a magnificent structure, 
containing the county courts and gaol, together with 
government barracks and an armoury. This is the 
finest structure in Chester, and docs credit to the archi¬ 
tect, Mr. Harrison, a native of the place. The buildings 
occupy three sides of a large quadrangle, the entrance 
I to the area being by a splendid Doric portico. The 
military government of the castle is vested in a governor 
and lieutenant-governor. The gaoler, who has the cus¬ 
tody of both debtors and felons, holds his place by 
patent, and is called constable of the castle. 

Within the ancient fortress an instance occurred of a 
felon, who stood mute on his trial, suffering “peine 
forit, et dure,” till he died. “One Adam, son of John, 
of the Woodhouses, was, in 1810, the fourth of Edward 
II., committed for burning his own houses, and carrying 
away the goods. He stood mute; a jury as usual was 
impannelled, who decided that he could speak if he 


pleased. On this he was committed ad dktam. And 
afterwards John lo Morgan, constable of the castle, 
testified that the aforesaid Adam was dead, nd dietam." 
This term was ironical, expressive of the s^ sustenance 
the sufferer was allowed; viz. on the first day three 
morsels of the worst bread; on the second, three draughts 
of water out of the next puddle; and this was to be 
alternately his diet till he died.” By a law passed in 
twelfth George III., a prisoner remaining mute when 
arraigned, is held to be guilty, and may bo condemned 
and executed. 

The sheriffs of Chester formerly held their courts in 
an ancient building called the " rentice,” or “ Appeu- 
tice,”> situated at the junction of the North and East- 
gate-streots. It was removed in 1806 for the purpose of 
widening the streets. The sheriffs formerly had to carry 
into execution-the sentence of all criminals capitally 
convicted, not only within the jurisdiction of the city 
and county, but also within the county of Chester at 
large. A writ was directed to them from the court of 
gaol delivery, requiring them to execute the criminal on 
a certain specified day. 'I’his duty was always regarded 
by the sheriffs as a great hardship and annoyance; and 
an attempt was made to get rid of it on the passing of 
the act 1 William IV. " for the mom efiectnal adminis¬ 
tration of justice in England and Wales.” It was con¬ 
tended that several clauses of this act relieved the 
sheriffs from this painful duty, and they determined to 
trythe question on the first opportunity. This occurred 
in 1834, when two men were left for execution at Chester, 
for one of the worst, if not the very worst, forms of 
murder — assassination for hire. The sheriffs refused 
to execute the criminals, and they, therefore, remained 
in gaol long after the day appointed for the purpose ; 
they were respited from time to time, and at length the 
Court of King’s Bench reassumed a power, which it had 
formerly possessed, of granting writs for removing both 
the conviction and the bodies of the criminals, from 
the inferior to the superior court. The criminals were 
accordingly removed from Chester to the Court of 
King's Bench, where their sentence was read, and they 
were executed at Horsemonger-lano Gaol on the 25tii 
November, 1834. In order to settle the ilisputed point, 
an Act was passed in the next session of Parliament, by 
which the sheriffs of the city of the county of Chester, 
for the time being, are to execute the sentence of death -j 
upon all criminals appointed to die for offences com- j 
mitted within the county of Chester. 

Chester was once a place of considerable trade. The 
port of Chester is thus described by Lucian, a monk of 
St. Werburgh’s, in the tw'elfth century :—“ The beautiful 
river on the south side serves as an harbour for ships from 
Gascoigne, Spain, Ireland, and Germany, who, by the 
guidance of Christ, and the industry and prudence of 
the merchants, supply and refresh the heart of the city 
with abundance of goods; so that, through the various 
consolations of the Divine favour, wo have wine in pro¬ 
fusion from the plentiful vintages of those countries." 
The chief articles of commerce in ancient, Che.ster arc 
thus enumerated by Hakluyt:— | 

“ Hides and fish, salmon, hake, liorringc, ^ 

Irish wool and linen cloth, fiddiiigc. 

And murtenis good, be her matchandie, 

Hertes hides, and other of vencrie. 

Skins of other, squirrel, and Irish hose, 

Of sheep, lamb, and foxc, is her chairnre, 

Eellies of kids, and coiiirs great plenty.” 

The superior advant.agcs of Liverpool as a port have 
removed most of the commerce from Chester to that 
place. The formation of the CToat Holyhead Road also 
materially injured Chester, which is now no longer one 
of the cUef points of communication with Ireland. The 
Irish Linen Trade, once so flourishing in Chester, has 
wholly cewed. The hall built by the Irish Linen 
Company in 1780, is now used for the cheese fairs, which 


(t) From AppentiUum, • small building attached to a larger one. 
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occur eight times ia the year, and are of considerable 
importance, from the circumstance of this city being 
situated in the principal cheesemaking district of the 
empiror Fairs for horses and cattle are also held on 
the last Thursday in February, and on the 10th July 
and loth Octol>cr for general merchandize. These last 
are of great antiquity, and continue several days. Chester 
also supplies North Wales with London, Manchester,' 
and Birmingham goods. The manufactures of the town 
are trifling, consisting principally of lead, shot, and 
tobacco-pipes; there are some large flour-mills near 
the old bridge, and a shot-tower beside the canal, on 
the north side of the city, where also are several wharfs 
and warehouses, chiefly for the convenience of the 
traffic between the city and Liverpool, which supplies 
articles of general consumption. 

The Exchange is a brick edifice, completed in 1698. 
The city courts of justice arc held in it,aud corporation 
business transacted in it. It is situated in North-gate- 
street, and serves the purposes of the ancient Common 
Hall, which stood in a place still called Common- 
Hall-lane. The Exchange is enriched with stone 
ornaments, among which is a line statue of Queen Anne 
in her coronatiou robes, and two tablets, one containing 


tho royal arms, and the other a variety of armorial 
bearings illustrative of the several titles of the earls of 
Chester. The original fabric rested on arches and pillars 
of stone ; but a number of shops hare been introduced 
between the pillars for the purpose of strei^tthening tho 
building. 

The city has of lato years lieen much modernized and 
improved. A handsome new street has been formed 
from near the centre of the town to Grosvenor Bridge, 
a noble structure of Stone, of a single arch, 200 feet in 
span, witil a romlway 33 feet wide. I’revioua to this 
eiijction the Dec was crossed by an old narrow incon¬ 
venient bridge of seven arches. 

One of tho writers in that celebrated work," TheJValo 
Royal of England,” us Cheshire was called two centuHes 
ago, thus notices the Doe:— 

“ Tlie Dee, railed in Latin l)«a, in British Pifirdwv, is not 
only the. ehiefest river of tliis county, hut also of all North 
Wales, 1 may well call it of this county, beicaiiBe it hath in 
some places Chcsliire on both sides thereof." And of it was the 
city ot Chester, in times past called l)wa, and the people of the 
comitry Dwani. It spriugeth in Merionethshire in North 
Wales, two miles from the great lake called Tegill, which lake 
is engeudered, or rather fed, hy divers rills and rivulets, which 



CITY of CIlKsTKK. 


descend from the mouiitalns. It leaveth De.nbighsliire on tbe 
west side, and bath Fliiilsbin* on the same side, bat not very 
far; for at Pooton (wbieh is Imt a mile from tbems') it liatli 
Ciiesliire on both sides thereof; and lastly, toiicheth on the, 
south side of the famous city of Chester, capital city of the whole ] 
shire, where, having passed the bridge, it fctclief h a round com¬ 
pass, milking a fair plain eallcd the llood-Kye;* and alter 
toiieheth on the west side of tbe city at tbe Watergate. Altcr- 
wards the Dee bceoniel li very broad, so that, at Sliotwiek Castle, 
over into Flintsliire, it is a mile hroad; at tlic New Key, whioli 
is six miles from Chester, it is above two miles brood. Tlie 
whole course thereof, from the head unto the sea, is about fifty- 
five miles. Wbieh river of Dee alioundeth in all manner of 
fish, esperially salmon and trout. I'he numlief of quick-aiuids 
in tliis river, and the rage of winds, laiuscth changing of the 
channel. A suuUi or north moon maketbafull sea at Chester.” 

The qnicksandu here mentioned are among thecauacs 
of the commercial decline of Chester. In a charter 
granted by Henry VI. mention is made of the “lament- 

(1) A hall 'was built in 1809 by the Manchester manuilicturcrs 
for their business. 

(2) Now called the Eoo or nood-Dee : it U a level pasture tract 
of about eighty acres. The races are held here in the first clear 
week of May. 


able decay of the poit, by reason of tlie nbiiudance of 
the sand whicb hath been allowed to choke up the 
creek.” In this reign a quay wa« formed near Shotwick 
Castle, where troops were usually embarked for Ireland. 

I In the reign of Elizulieth n new quay was built lower , 
down, and was tbe origin of the town of IWkgate. In | 
1754 the navigation of the river up to Chester was i 
restored by a now channel, and tho embankments of the j 
sands were carried down to Hhotwick, by which upwards i 
of 2400 feet of land were rescued from the sea. i 

t)ur space will not allow us to notice in this place the : 
various encomiums which the poets Drayton, Biownc, | 
.Spenser, and Milton, have bestowed on the “ holy,” 
the “divine,” and the “wizard” Dee. Much of Oic 
superstition conneeted with this river arose from the 
circumstance of its being the boundary between England 
and Wales, 

The citizens of Chester were formerly as celebrated aa 
those of Coventry for their dramatic performances, 
founded chiefly on scriptural history. Thw are at¬ 
tributed to one Randle, a monk of Chester Abbey, and 
are said to have been flrst performed between 1268 and 
1278. They were performed by the different trades of 
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the city, and, judging from the Bpecimens which arc still 
preserv^, they appear to have been nide compilations, 
containing much that ia corioue and ludicrous, as well 
as ofiensivo to modem taste. 

Chester is liberally provided with the means of 
education. In addition to the King’s School, already 
noticed. It has a Blue-Coat School, founded in 1700; two 
Charity Schools, founded in 1717, on the site of the 
ancient hospital of Saint John, one for 88 boys, of whom 
28 are also maintdiued, and the other for a like number 
of girls. The Marquis of Westminster, (whose magnifi¬ 
cent seat, Eaton Hall, is situated about three miles south 
of Chester) established a school in 1811 for the educa¬ 
tion of between 400 and 600 children. It is entirely 
supported by that nobleman. There is also a diocesan 
school on Dr. Bell’s plan for 160 boys; there are three 
infant schools, and several large dissenting and Sunday 
schools. 

The charitable institutions of Chester are equally 
.liberal. There is a county infirmary and a county 
lunatic asylum, each having accommodation for 100 
patients; a lying-in hospital, a house of industry, 
several sets of alms-houses, and various charitable be¬ 
quests, the chief of which (Jones’s) produces about 4001. 
a-year, which is shared by the members of the ancient 
city guilds. 

Chester also contains a good public library, news¬ 
room, commercial rooms, &c., a small theatre, and a 
good market-place. The city and its suburbs (which of 
late years have been considerably extended) are paved, 
lighted by gas, and supplied with water, which is raised 
by a steam engine from the Dee, and conducted by 
pipes to a large reservoir. 

The population of Chester in 1821 amounted to 
19,940; in 1831 to 21,863; and in ^{(41 to 24,667. 

THE MAIDEN AUNT. 

l>UNCOMB£ PARK.I 
on*p. iii. (Oonduaion.) 

Dec. 16t/(.--’rhe Colonel has chosen his line of 
action, and I have discovered it in a manner which 
precludes the possibility of mistake. As 1 descended 
to breakfast this morning, 1 heard him talking to his 
daughters, and paused for a moment on the tbresbuld 
of the room. “ Your Aunt Margaret, my dears,” said 
be, in a sustained and complacent tone of voice, “ is a 
very good, hut a very weak woman. 1 should wish you 
to show her every possible kindness during the time of 
her stay with us, but at the same time I would have you 
very careful not to suffer her thoughts or sentiments to 
have any influence over your own.” “ That is exactly 
what I thought of her, papa,” responded Anna, witu 
alacrity. In I walked, as demure as possible, and quite 
contented to be forgiven, because I was counted tor a 
fool. Here is the end of all my secret self-congratulations 
on the high place which I held in my brother-in-law's 
good opinion ! 1 am properly punished for my vanity. 
And now we all go on very peacefully, though in a 
strange manner enough. Tne Colonel tacitly avoids me 
as much as possible, but is very civil to me when we 
come in contact; there is an air of good-humoured 
condescension about him, and an evident endeavour to 
let himself down to my level when he does speak to me; 
nevertheless he seems half conscious that his superiority 
is not genuine, and never meets my eye if he can help 
it. He no longer treats me to orations of laboured ease, 
on his ways, thoughts, and principles; but this is mani¬ 
festly a great restraint to him, and more than once he 
has ^gun involuntarily, and got as far as " Mjf position 

as ftther of a family-” but here ought to come the 

affable little bow to me, so here he stops, clears his throat 
with an air of vexed recollection indescribably comic. 


glances towards me with a half alarmed expression, to 
see whether 1 am laughing, and suffers the premature 
speech to die a natui^ death, one scarcely knom how. 
Anna follows his lead very closely, and is as com and as 
civil as she can be. The only difference between them 
is, that she sometimes brings me a difiicuU passage in 
her German studies, and looks a good deal provoked 
when she finds that I am able to explain it. Sweet 
little Janet continues faithful and fond, and wins every 
day on my affections. I told her simply that I had 
made the effort to soften her father, but had completely 
failed; and though she cried bitterly^she was so grateful 
to me for my zeal in her brother’s cause, that she seems 
to love me all the better for it. If it were not for her, 
and for my great anxiety to sec AdMe, who is to arrive 
the day after to-morrow, and to discover what the Colo¬ 
nel’s intentions are with regard to her, I think I should 
bring my visit to a very speedy conclusion. As it Is, 

1 shall stay to the end of the month for which !• was 
originally invited; but I caunut help thinking that I 
shall not soon receive a second summons to Dnneombe 
Park. 

Dec. 18f/t.—Adfilo is here. She arrived from Exeter 
!it about 12 o’clock to-day. I scarcely know whether 1 
like her or not, and at present I certainly do not under¬ 
stand her. I must begin at the beginning, however, and 
write down all that has taken place, and perhaps, in so 
doing, I may attain a clearer coinprchcnsLon of my own 
thoiights concerning her. Anna and 1 were at work in 
the drawing-room when she arrived ; a little confusion 
in the hall, and the pleasant sound of a young child’s 
voice, announced her, some five minutes before she 
actually made her appearance. 1 longed to run out aud 
hid her welcome; indeed I was in the very act of doing 
so, but Anna sate perfectly still, and I felt as if I had i 
no right to be more enipressee than she was. Janet was I 
in the school-room taking her French lesson; so i 
altogether there was an awkward chilly pause, during j 
which 1 looked wistfully at the door, and pitied with all ! 
my heart the young stranger whose entrance 1 expected j 
every minute, and whose feelings I could well imagine. | 
I consoled myself by remembering that she was a ! 
Frenchwoman, and therefore was not likely to lose j 
either grace or presence of mind, even under these most i 
trying circumstahoes. I was not mistaken. She entered . 
and received Anna’s cold embrace without the slightest | 
appearance of embafassment, lifting her large dark 
brilliant eyes to her face with so fixed and penetrating a 
gaze, tliat the hostess was abashed rather than the guest. 
She held by the hand her little boy, a lovely child of 
three years* old, and the nurse followed with the baby. 

] was touched, and even overcome, but so repelled by 
the mother’s manner, that 1 was glad to hide my 
emotion by stooping to caress the little ones. Addle is 
not regularly handsome, but her eyes are magnificent, 
and when she lifts her full, wan eyelids, the radiance 
absolutely astonishes you. She is small, and very fragile 
in figure, and her pale olive complexion gives the idea 
of delicate health. Her dress, and her whole aspect, 
had the painful air of poor gentility—telling clearly of j 
an effort to make the smallest possible expenditure | 
produce the best effect. Thus her gown, a common i 
print, such as maid servants W'ear, fitted her with the j 
most scrupulous precision, and was made in the last 
style of fashion, her snowy cuffs a|hd collar were em¬ 
broidered by her own hands, and her coarse straw bonnet 
was put on with the grace of a true Frenchwoman. The 
fairy proportions of her feet and hands, and the quiet ■ 
elegance of her whole deportment, might have become i 
a duke’s daughter. She said very few words, and her i 
foreign accent was markedly perceptible. 1 could not ; 
make out at the time, neither can 1 tell now, whether | 
she felt the ipeeting as she might he expected to feel 
it; one thing is certain, she ia either very callous, or 
very accomplish«l in the art of controlling the emotions. 
Had I been in her place, I am sure that I could not have 
restrained my tears for a moment. 


(1) Caiieluded ftom page 167. 
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After the first greetings were exclianged, AdCle 
B^ped to untie her little boy's straw hat, aud she was 
thus engwed when the Colonel entered the room. Now, 
thought 1, comes the great trial; and, fully expecting 
her coippoBure to give way, I advanced sympathizingly 
w her Bide, and said in a low voice, “ Ilere is Colonel 
Harwood.” I wanted to give her a moment’s preparation 
for the encounter. Her face did flush a little, and she 
kept her eyes resolutely fixed on the ground ; but, to 
my surprise, she very' quietly finished releasing her boy 
from the confinement of his hat aud large fur tippet, 
and then led him_ forward to his grandfather, whose 
salutation she received quite calmly, but in silence, and 
without raising her eyes for a moment. The child looked 
splendiiDy handsome; his cheeks glowing with the keen 
frosty air, and an abundance of rich brown curls falling 
around bis bright innocent face, and resting on his 
plump white sbouldors. Even the Colonel seemed to be 
somewhat moved at the sight of his grandchildren; ho 
twiefe cleared his throat, and his usual fluency forsook 
him. Nothing could'he more painful than the silence 
aud awkwardness of the whole party, and everybody api- 
peared to feel_ it, except this inexplicable AdCle, who 
was quite placid and composed, though more silent than 
all the rest. 

"What is your_ name, my fine.fellow'!’’ said the 
Colonel, drawing his grandson towards him, and making 
a desperate efl'ort to shake off the influence of the em¬ 
barrassed faces around him. The child turned with an 
impulse of timidity to his mother, who put her hands 
upon his shoulders, and slightly urged him towards the 
questioner, without herself speaking. Then the little 
lellow lilted his cloudless blue eyes to Colonel Harwood’s 
face, and replied in that grave, doubtful manner in which 
a young child strives to repeat anything th.at lia.s been 
taught to it,—" Everard, grandpapa—your own name 
then clinging to AdCle, with a fresh access of shyness, 
he added, in a loud whisper, “ Is tlurt right, luamuia, is 
that right!" 

Colonel Harwood walked abruptly to the window, 
and at this moment Janet entered; Anna iulroduceii 
her to AdCle almost as if she had been an ordinary 
morning visitor, and it was a relief to the poor girl's 
overcharged feelings to turn to the baby, a sweet fair 
creature of eleven months old, which in five minutes 
she was nursing as though sJie understood the Inisiuess 
scientifically, and had practised it all her life. Indeed, 
had it not been for the children, 1 do not know how we 
should have got through that interminable morning : 
the five hours which elapsed before we went to dress for 
dinner seemed longer tliau any hours that 1 ever passed 
in my life. Knowing, as 1 did, all the feelings which 
ought to have been, which must have liecn burning with 
ditt'erent degrees of intensity into the very heart ot every 
member of the party, never did the ordinary etiquette 
and decorum of society appear so misplaced, so utterly 
senseless, so indescribably burdensome. lJut 1 certainly 
WM not the person whose biisiue-ss it was to throw them 
aside, and, much as I longed to cla-sp my arms around 
AdCle, and tell her how completely she possessed my 
sympathy, and how ready I was to love her, a single 
glance at her cold inanimate countenance efl’cetually 
deterred me from any exhibition of the kind, and 1 was 
as quiet and well-behaved as the rest, Janet hud all the 
natural shyness of ^ very young girl, who, not having 
sounded the depths of her own or of any other hcari, 
scarcely comprehends what she finds there, and fears to 
express any feeling without a certainjj^egree of encou¬ 
ragement. So we first walked a little in the grounds, 
and looked at the improvements, and admired the 
presets; and then we talked of the weather, which 
^rtainly one would have thought was quite a safe theme; 
however, it naturally led to a comparison of the climates 
of Franco and England, and then we dropped it with 
one accord as loading us dangerously near the subject 
of AdCle's former life. Indeed, the one thonght which 
must have been uppermost in each mind seemed to 


start up at every turn of the conversation, like a ghost, 
to scare us into silence. Scarcely a word w'os said that 
my busy fancy did not interpret into some possible 
inuendo, or allusion to things forbidden. It retdly was 
wretched, and my relief was boundless when the first 
drc.ssing bcU sounded, aud (ho restrained and uncon¬ 
genial party who had been so long keeping up the 
mockery of politeness, had leave to separate. 

As soon as my toilette was eompletea I went to Adfile's 
room to offer my assistance to her, thinking that her 
one maid must ho "^iifficiently employed in uimacking 
the wardrobe aud attending to the children, 1 tapped 
at the door, anti receiving no answer, opened it to ascer¬ 
tain if the lady had already descended. Adflie was 
lying on the bed, her head thrown back, and her eyes 
closed. She was still in her morning dress, and 1 ad- 
v.aiiceJ in some alarm, inquiring if she was ill. At the 
first sound of my voice she started uj), and her naturally 
ptilc checks were flushed with the decitcst crimson as 
slic hurriedly answered that she was a little tired with 
her journey, but quite well, and would dress immediately. 
In another moment she hud recovered her calmness, 
and (he manner in which she thanked me for my ofl'ered 
services, showed so clearly that she would rather be loft 
aloue, that I had nothing to do but to withdraw, which I 
did immediately, feeling that my intended kindness 
had been repulsed. Yet her manner was too gentle to 
give ofl'uiice, and I could not divest myself of the idea 
that she W'as very unliappy. Even now I see her face 
hcl'ore inc, as it appeared when 1 entered the room 
unawares- the expression was that of exhaustion and 
acute suffering. Why docs she thus withdraw from my 
sympathy! Surely she must sou that, among these cold 
hearts, mine, at least, is ready to open to her with afl'ec- 
tion, il' she would only let it. But there is that about 
her which effectually checks every demonstration on my 
part, and the more 1 warm towards her, the more reso¬ 
lutely aud cfl’ectually chilling docs she become. 

The evening was as comfortless as the morning. 
(Jouvcrsalioti was chiefly kept up by the Colonel and his 
oldest daughter; I joined occasionally, rather because 
1 felt the awkwardness of being silent than because I 
had anything to say. Janet was quiet aud timid, and 
.\dclc inaiutainod (ho composure and reserve of her 
manner unaKc.red, scarcely lilting her eyes for a moment, 
and acquiescing in everything that was said, in as few 
Words as jiossililc, Sometimes I think she is exces¬ 
sively afraid of tlic Colonel, which is not wonderful 
coiwidcriug I heir relative positions. Sometimes 1 think 
she i.s really and truly very dull, and has no opinion of 
her own about unytliing. Indeed, this latter supposition 
appears highly probable, from her total absence of 
interest in every subject that was discussed. Whether 
Anna sjiokc. to her about the shortnoss of the days at 
this season of the year, or about the beauty and Intel- 
ligeuee of little Everard, there was the same unmoved 
unhrightening countenance, and the same unmeaning 
and polite affirmative. >She luis none of the volubility 
said to be so characteristic of her country-women, and I 
do not iliink she could bring herself to utter more than 
ten words iu siicecssion. Y et this is not from any dif¬ 
ficulty of expressing herself in English, which she 
speaks with perfect ease, though, as 1 before observed, 
with the accent of a foreigner. The Colonel Is evidently 
observing her closely, and forming his estimate of her 
character. 1 wonder whether he finds, or fancies that 
he finds, the problem easier to solve than I do. After 
tea, music was proposed by way of varying the enter¬ 
tainment of the evening; Anna and Janet mayed some 
duets very nicely, and Adcle performed a Fantasia by 
Doehler with wonderful precision and brilliancy. The 
Colonel^'Sfho has some taste for music, kindled into 
admirat^, and pressed her to sing, which at first she 
very decidedly declined. When he reiterated the en¬ 
treaty, however, appearing to imagine her refusal a piece 
of conventional young-ladyism, she hesitated, colonmd, 
and finally moved to the piano, with the air of a victin^, 
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Btrnok a few chorda, and began Beethoven’s exquisite 
“ Konnst du das Landbut her voice was hoarse and 
feeble, and scarcely carried her through the first page; 
when she attempted the accelerated time of the second, 
it failed her completely, she broke down in trying to 
reach the higher notes, and rose in some perturbation 
ere she had finished the verse, professing her total inca¬ 
pacity to continue. We were of course very civil in our 
regrets, but her want of power was so manifest, and her 
vexation at it so . irrepressible, that the matter was im¬ 
mediately dropped. 

Dec. 22nd .—^The same state of affairs continues. I 
do not think that a single member of our party is more 
intimate with Addle now, than when she arrived on the 
18th; yet 1 have done my utmost to penetrate her 
reserve, and so has .Tanct, in licr own innocent manner. 
Every morning directly after breakfast .^ddlc retires to 
her apartment for two hours, “ in order,” she says,“to car¬ 
ry on the education of herlittle boy.” Of this the Colonel 
highly approves, though, if the urchin, who is only three 
years old, were really pursuing his studies at the rate of 
two hours a day,I should considerit one of tjic most shock¬ 
ing evidences of the march of intellect that has ever 
come under my notice. I do not believe a word of it, 
however, and think it is only a pretext to obtain a short 
time of freedom daring the day. At about twelve 
o’clock the ladjr appears, and stitches diligently at her 
worsted-work till luncheon; I have watched her, and I 
do not think she once lifts her eyes from the canvass. 
Such excessive industry is in itself a bar to conversa¬ 
tion, and ours accordingly flags; five minutes being the 
average interval that elapses between the remarks tlut 
we respectively contrive to originate. After luncheon 
the carriage is ordered fora drive; Addle and Anna 
invariably form two of the party, and I am sometimes 
a third, but more frequently the Colonel drives out with 
them, and I take a long country ramble with Janet, 
which I thoroughly enjoy. 1 pity Adcle for these drives; 
if she has any feeling beneath that frigid exterior, how 
intolerable must they he ! And so passes the day; the 
evening being generally occupied by music or cards, for 
the Colonel has descended to vingt-un and speculation, 
now that we are too numerous for his rubber. And all 
the day through Addle is quiet, cold, silent, and com¬ 
plying, as at first. The only symptom which she gives 
of having “ that within that passeth show,” is an occa¬ 
sional low, long sigh, so suppressed indeed, that yon 
, would not notice it unless yon were close to her, but 
indescribably painful to hear, because it seems to come 
from an over-charged and worn-out heart. 

Later on the same day .—The Colonel has done mo the 
honour to impsirt to me his opinion of his daughter-in- 
law. He thinks her a very sensible well-behaved young 
person, fully conscious of her own position, and Very 
grateM for, what he is pleased to denominate, the kind¬ 
ness which she has received. He thinks, too, that she 
appears to possess a most docile and gentle disposition, 
and he added that he had no doubt that the purpOse for 
which he had invited her here would be completely 
answered. I looked as I felt-^-cnrious; but he did not 
deign to enlighten me, and left me with a slight bow 
and a benignant smile. There is profound peace between 
the Colonel and me at present. I think, however, that 
we owe it rather to the deep interest which we have both 
been taking in our new inmate, and which has absorbed 
all minor feelings, than to any more congenial disposi¬ 
tions in ourselves. Whatever the cause be, the result is 
that the Colonel is himself again, and to-day at dinner he 
treated ns to one of his best-turn^ periods on the subject 
of domestic life, illustrating his theory of perfection by a 
modest appeal to the practice of himself and his daugh¬ 
ters. Warmingwiththethemeashewenton,andtbinking 
only of his daughters, he said; “ I have always reflected 
that, in the intercourse between parents and children, 
the ntmost possible independence should be allowed on 
the one band, the utmost possible deference maintained 
on the other. 1 hare endeavoured, to the extent of my 


ability, to cany out this principle, and I flatter myself, 
Miss Forde, (he was in full swing now,) that it would be 
difficult to find three persons more thoroughly happy in 
each other's aflPoction than myself and my girls.” Self- 
deceived as he was, and strange as it seemed, that he 
should really be able to reconcile to his own practice a 
theory such as that which he had just enunciated, he was 
positively amiable at this moment. There was such 
genuine affection in the glance with which he regarded 
Anna and Janet, that one felt disposed to overlook the 
little strain of triumph in which he was indulging, and 
to forget that, in applying hiBprindiple,hiB mental vision 
was affected with an unconquerable squint, so that while 
he thought ho was looking at the “ utmost possible inde¬ 
pendence allowed by himself,” he was in reality only 
.seeing the “utmost possible deference,” which no one 
could deny that he exacted from his daughters. But I 
had scarcely time to observe him, for my attention was 
riveted to Adfile’s face of irrepressible wonder. When he 
commenced his allusions to domestic felicity, she had 
stooped a little more forward than usual, and appeared 
intensely interested in dissecting the chicken-wing 
which lay on her plate. As he proceeded, she lifted up 
her splendid dark eyes—I declare it is the only time I 
have fairly seen them since she entered the house—and 
literally stared at him, with an expreasion of enquiring 
amarximont, as though she thought he were a singular 
sort of phenomenon which it was really worth while to 
investigate. Then she coloured violently, cast down her 
eyes .again, struggled to resume her usual manner, but 
as he concluded, answered him, as if she could not help 
it, in a low and bitter voice, “you are very sarcastic ” 

The Colonel turned towards her in unfeigned surprise, 
but she stopped the inquiry which was on his lips, by 
saying hurriedly, “ I beg your pardon for my bad English, 
I meant very succe-ssful.” 

“Yes,” replied he, with an air half puzzled, half 
uneasy, I believe I may flatter myself that 1 have had 
some success.” 

There was an awkward kind of pause, during which 
the blush which had overspread Adfile’s features seemed 
rather to deepen than to diminish, and it was a relief to 
us all when Anna gave the signal for withdrawal. 
Ad£Ie, as wo passed through the hall, said something 
confusedly about having a bad headache, and ran up 
stairs to her own room, from which she did not emerge 
till w'e were assembled at tea. It had seemed to me 
that she runaway because she was unable to restrain her 
tears, and my opinion was now confirmed by the sight 
of her flushed cheeks and red eyes. I do not understand 
her, though it is plain that she feels a great deal more 
than she chooses to exhibit. If she would but let me 
comfort her I 

Dec. 27th .—It is long since 1 have opened my journal, 
for the events of the last few days have absorbed me so 
completely, that I have found neither time nor inclina¬ 
tion for writing them down. I must now, however, 
attempt to narrate them in due order. 

During the first four days of Ad41e’s sojourn amongst 
us, it was evident to all that little Everara was making 
rapid progress in his grand&ther’s affections. There 
are few hearts that can resist the fascinations of a child 
at that most charming of all ages, (just three years,) 
and the mixture of perfect unconscioasnesB with perfect 
confidence is as amusing as it is irresistible. Whether 
from previous instruction or from natural inclination, 
the little fellow took a decided fancy to his grandpapa, 
and used to clinib the Colonel’s knee and pull away his 
newspaper with an audacity which made his aunt Anna’s 
hair stand on end, but which generally obtmned a caress 
rather than a reproof. Addle watched the prwress of 
affairs quietly, but with manifest satisfoction: I too had 
begun to grow sanguine, though an idea which some¬ 
times croo^ my mind, that the Colonel intended to 
disinherit his son in favour of his grandson, prevented 
me feotti indulging hope with any c^reenf confidence. 
Tluls did matters stano, when, on the fifth day. Colonel 
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Harwood ntopped us as we were leaving the dining-room, 
(this seems to be his chosen time for family scenes,) and 
expressed a wish to speak with AdOlc. All the poor 
young lady’s assumed calmness forsook her in an instant. 
She became as white as the dress she wore, trembled, 
and grasped my ai m for support, with a most appealing 
glance that seemed to express her confidence in my sym¬ 
pathy, and to implore mo not to leave her. The Colonel 
perceived her trepidation, and, apparently not sorry to 
have a female auxiliary at hand in case of hysterics, for 
i which he entertains a peculiar horror, (at least, thus 
.1 interpret his conduct,) requested me also to remain, 
with Kis blandest smile. The door closed behind Anna 
and .Tanet, and we were left alone. Addle sat dorrn, 
breathing quickly, and struggling for composure. The 
Colonel stood before her, cleared hie throat slightly, and 
after a moment's pause, thus addressed her. 

“ You can hardly have supposed, Mrs Harwood, that 
r had not some ulterior motive in inviting you to my 
house. Pray do not be distressed. I entreat you not 
to agitate yourself ” (how coolly, when your very heart 
is bursting, do friends entreat you “ not to l)e agitated," 
as if it wore a matter of choice, and you were doing it 
on purpose because you liked it)! “ I wish now,” pro¬ 
ceeded the speaker, “ to explain to yon as briefly and as 
kindly as possible, what are my present intentions, and 
f shall then hope for your answer, though I would by no 
means burry you to a decision.” 

He paused, and Adfile bowed her head in re]>l,y. Her 
cheeks were glowing, her eyes sparkling, her whole 
countenance joyful with the radiancy of liope, but she 
really did not seem capable of articulating. J thought 
her absolutely lovely at that moment. 

Colonel Harewood continued; “ I intend to make 
Kverard my heir; the boy has every jwomise of talent, 
and an excellent dispo.sition. 11 is natural that, enter¬ 
taining these intentions towards him, 1 should wish to 
have him under my own eye, as much to afford him 
those advantages which are suitable to his prospects, as 
to remove him from those influences which 1 should 
consider injurious to his cliaracter while it is in process 
of fonnatioii. I therefore propose to receive him as a 
member of my family,' to be treated in all respects as. 
if he were my own son. Hut 1 have more to say to 
you. During the last four days, 1 have had some 
opportunities of liecoming acquainted with you, and 1 
can assure you that they have afforded me unmixed 
gratification. The deference of yonr manner towards 
myself, proves abundantly that ,yon feel and regret the 
offence committed against me by another. I wish, as 
1 said to you in my note, to distinguish—I sliould he 
sorry to involve innocent and guilty in the same con¬ 
demnation—in short., while there are ofi’encos which 
1 feel that I can never p,<irdon, there arc errors towards 
which 1 would fain l)C indulgent. 1 feel that a per¬ 
manent separation between yourself and your child 
would bo a great drawback to my present scheme, and 
1 consider you in all respecUi a fit companion of my 
daughters. 1 should therefore wish yourself, and both 
your children, to become inmates of my household, and 
1 need scarcely say that 1 am ready to take upon 
myself the whole expense of your maintenance, and of 
the education of the little ones. And althougli 1 
stipulate that all intercourse with my—that is, with 
their fa^er should cease, 1 am quite ready to allow of 
an interchange of letters at stated periods. It may be 
as Well, perhaps, to point out to you, in conclusion, the 
advantage which will accrue to that person, by the 
proposed amngement; he will be relieved from much 
expenae and great anxiety—moreover, I would pledge 
j tnyaelf, under such circumstances, that his interest 
should he properly cared for." 

He ceased. Addle had listmied to him in speechless 
: and wondering attention, as though she scarcely tmted 
her ears, or comprehended what she heard. Twice or 
' tWco she passed her hands over her eyes and forehead 
; with an impataott movement, as though she would fain 


get rid of some oppressive weight or film which Impeded 
her perceptions. As ho concluded, however, she started 
from her seat, clasped her hands toother, and exclaimed, 
with a vehemence of agitation which defied all restraint, 
'* Good God, is it possible! What have I been listening 
to I My own Charles—my beloved, injured, suffering 
husband—is there, can there be, such a cold, bard heart 
in the world as to ask me to leave him'? I could not 
have believed it And you are a father 1 Oh, you un^^ 
happy man, you who have never known, who have never 
felt, who cannot even understand, what a true, deep, 
fond afiectioii is, how it brings happiness in misery, and 
strength in weakuoss, learn that 1 would rather live 
in the extremity of want, that I would work, starve, die, 
sooner than deprive myself and my children of the delight 
of their father’s prcsouce, or take from himtbceomfortof 
our society. Loa^ that no temptation should indui^ me 
—no none—to ^ve my little oues such an example as 
youre, instead of such an example as his. Learn, that 
i hold the poorest beggar wbo loves his children, and 
who docs his duty by them, for a bettor and a happier 
man than you arc. And is it possible to have such a 
cold heart ! Separate wife and husband, father and 
children—I would sooner send my son to a charity- 
school, J would sooner take him to a workhouse, than 
give him to be chilled and hardened by you. And all 
these four years that we have licen so miserable, that 
we have lived in actual want; that our daj’s have been 
days of labour, and our evenings evenings of weariness, 
and our nights have too often p.as.sed in the sleepless 
woe of those who knew not how to provide for tlio mor¬ 
row; when each luis lain through the long sad hours 
scarcely daring to breathe for fear of disturbing the 
other, and day-light has come and shown that both were 
still waking; even that very anxiety has been our hap- 
pine.ss, while it has deepened our misery, l)eeause it rose 
out of the deptli of our love. My own dear Charles ! 
and threugh all these long melancholy years ho lias 
endured in patience, and not once, never once has 
breathed one syllable of complaint against his father. 
His reverence and liia aft'oetion have never failed him 
for a moment —if he grieved it was for your displeasure, 
not for his own suflcriiig; ho lias bopeil, longed, lived 
iqion the idea of your rorgivcncss, lie has taught his 
boy lo love your name, and tried to teadi the same les¬ 
son to his wife; he lias condomned himself but never 
you, and forgotten all yonr harshness lo think of your 
old kin(lncs.s, which must liavc Issen fancy, and your 
former affection, which could be nothing but a dream. 
And lie .sent me here in hope, and urged and entreated 
that 1 would suppress my indignation and forgot his 
wrongs, and wait patiently; and for his sake I have borne 
it, for the love of him wa.s aide to subdue the feelings 
wiiich had arisen out of itself; but I have scarcely been 
able to iiear it—and lie is hoping still—waiting for the 
happy news—and t-hin is what I liave to tell him. This ! 
Olid forgive you, and God comfort him 1” 

•She had poured forth tliesc burning words with an 
impetuosity which precluded the possibility of in¬ 
terruption, and she now etop^icd because utterance 
failed her, and burying her face in her hands, mve way 
to an agony of tears. Colonel Harwood stood absolutely 
silent; the voice of tnith and nature was too strong for 
the man of conventional principles, who had built up 
in himself a fabric of imaginary virtues, and gased upon 
it and exhibited it, till both he and others had forgotten 
that these very foundations were rotten, and that a 
breath would blow it away. It seemed as though the 
lie of his whole life stared him in the face for the first 
time, and he was struck dumb by the vision. 

AdMo now struggled to comiiose herself, and grasping 
my hand, oolttinuea to speak, tliougU in an interrupt 
and faltering voice," Dear, dear aunt I’eg^, forgive 
mo—how 1 have ropulscil your kindness, and put away 
your sympathy! Indeed, indeed, I could not help It. 
And niy sweet Janet too, what must she think of me! 
But I had been schooled into Mlmness and moulded 
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into oubmiHsion; I had promised him that nothing 
should induce mo to show what I really felt, an4 the 
only means of doing this was never tp give way for a 
moment. I dared not even meet the kind eyes that 1 
knew were looking upon me, or it would have been all 
over with my self-command. Four wretched, wretched 
days! and how have they ended I But I will go—this 
very night—I will not sleep under the roof again—I will 
go back to him, to my deceived, hoping, desolate 
husband, and bring him, at least, the comfort of one 
loving heart that could never turn from him. But ah ! 
how shall I tell him—how can I crush his hopes 1 It 
will kill him, I know it will I And it is his o>m father! ” 

She tamed away as she pronounced the last agi¬ 
tated words, and was huriying from the room. So 
excited was she, that 1 believe she would have been 
out of the house in another half-hour, children, trunks, 
and all, on the road back to her darling husband. Her 
hand was on the lock of the door, but Colonel Harwood 
called her back. “ Addle,” said he, in a low, strange, 
disturbed tone of voice, “ do not go. Come here—I did 
not know that Charles, that my son—” He stopped 
speaking. Addle was so absorbed in her indignation 
that she scarcely listened or comprehended, but I seised 
her hand, and yielding to the impulse of the moment, 
exclaimed, “Go back, go back—he is going to forgive 
him.” She gazed first in my face, then in the Colonel’s 
with a wild look of amazement, then forgetting her 
anger in an instant, in the return of hope for Charles, 
she darted back, threw herself on her knees, and 
covered Colonel Harwood’s liands with tears and kisses. 
I was not mistaken. In the bottom of every man's 
heart there is, there ma.st be, a stream of true natural 
feeling; the difficulty is to penetrate deep enough to 
find it. Often, as in the present case, the rock must be 
stricken ere the waters will flow; and, certainly, it must 
be confessed that the stroke had been no light one. 
The idea of his son, suftering, repentant, but still loving 
and revering the father from whose displeasure his 
misfortunes proceeded, had unclosed the gates of the 
old man’s heart. It had taken him by surprise. All 
this time he had looked upon Charles as a disobedient 
and rebellious child; upon himself as a justly severe 
and injured parent. The tables were turned, and he 
found himselt the hardhearted oppressor of one who 
had never ceased to deplore a fault for which he had 
already been bitterly punished. A thousand softening 
recollections had been called up by Adele’s vehement 
words—in short, he had been taken by storm, and was 
compelled to surrender at discretion. But the revulsion 
of feeling was too much for the young wife; she fainted, 
and was carried to her room, but not before she had 
mastered self-command enough to tell me to write to 
Charles, and to give me his address, which, somewhat to 
my snrprlse, was in Exeter. He had accompanied her to 
England, and was holding himself in readiness for the 
summons which he could not help hoping to receive, 
and which, I write it with Joy, he received that very 
evening. 

He arrived by daybreak the following morning. His 
father received him alone, and what passed between 
them, I know not; but the reconciliation was evidently 
complete. The young man’s joy was absolutely 
rapturous,—^he could not contain himself. He folded 
his sisters in the closest embrace, kissed his aunt Peggy 
a dozen times in a minute, tossed up his boy, and flew 
at his baby, till even the pale Addle lifted herself from 
the BO& where she lay, exhausted both in mind and 
body, to implore him to “ take care of the children.” 
And then, sobered in a moment, he stole to her side, 
and wound his arm around her, looking at her with an 
expression in which the love of years was (^oentratod, 
and o^ing her " bis own sweet wife, to wtmiA he owed 
it all.'* 1 was surprised to see how oompletefy all 
Colonel Harwood’s absurdities vanished breath the 
refining and elevating touoh of nature. He now ima 
what he had before {Nj^essed himself, a father in the 


highest sense of the word, and the deep and afibetionate 
respect with which Charles evidently regarded him, did 
not seem misplaced or exaggerated. When we separated 
on that happy Christmas night, the expressive manner 
in which he uttered the few simple wbrds " G<k 1 
you, my son,” went to the hearts of all; and Charles 
himself involuntarily dropped on his knees, and kissed 
his father's hand, while his eyes overflowed with tears. 

I felt that the sincere repentanoe, and open acknow¬ 
ledgment of error, visible in my nephew's whole deport¬ 
ment, cfiectually connected the view of the case which 
Ad£le’s excited feelings and passionate love for her 
husband bad given, and made the moral of the story as 
true as the end of it was beautiful. No one who saw 
or heard Charles could forget that he felt that be had 
offended deeply, and suffered justly, and the gratitude 
with which he received his father’s forgiveness, showed 
clearly that he did not think that four years of poverty 
and unhappiness had been too hard a punishment for 
his disobedience. What a joyful fortnight was that 
which followed! Even Anna wanned into amiability— 
and, as to the Colonel, I actually learned to love him, 
and to consider those foibles, which I bad before found 
so annoying, as tho most innocent peculiarities in the 
world. 

And how did T feel as I drove away from Duncombe 
Park, when my visit was concluded, and 1 recalled that 
sentiment which 1 had inscribed in my journal, namely, 
that 1 never liked to leave a house withont being able 
to reflect tliat 1 had done some good in it'! What good 
had i done here 1 Little enough—but I had received 
much. The reconciliation of lather and son had indeed 
been effected, but not by any of my judicious contrivances 
andiugenious manoeuvres—ithadbeenthestraightforward 
work of genuine feeling, without any contrivance at all. 
And though I cannot but feel a little humbled when I 
recollect my anticipations of success, 1 have received a 
useful lemon, and one which in nowise diminishes my 
exceeding happiness in the result. Colonel Harwood 
and 1 parted excellent friends, and I am engaged to 
spend another month with them in the autumn of next 
year, to celebrate my favourite Janet’s seventeenth 
birthday. To this visit 1 look forward with great 
interest. I am very curious to see how those various 
characters will assimilate, after the tension of feeling 
eonsequeut upon tho reconciliation has subsided suffi¬ 
ciently to allow their respective peculiarities to resume 
their usual prominence. 1 want to study Anna, wlio is 
still a mystery to me, to prosecute my intimacy with 
the interesting Adiilo, to become as great a favourite 
with the baby as 1 already am with little Everard, to 
enjoy the society of Charles and Janet, who both love 
me, and towards both of whom I feel more as a mother 
than as an aunt, and to do my best to regain the ground 
which I have lost in my brother-in-law’s estimation. I 
must close my description of my first visit to Buncombe 
Park, by heartily wishing a happy new year to all its 
inmates—and 1 shall be at least us mneh disappointed 
as grieved, if tho wish does not attain fulfilment. 

B. M. 

SHOPPING. 

{Conduded from page 182.) 

Ok Thursday afternoon John solicited leave of absence, 
and went with a huge cloak of his own to the coach- 
office; but the weather was very wet, and he was afraid 
his sister might foke cold, so eighteen-pence of his last 
three shillings went to hire her a cab. Many weft tho 
affectionate greetings between the brother and suter. 
Anne was delighted with the appearances of John’s com¬ 
petence, in the well-furnished cup-board, and first 
month's rent. She wondered how it was she and her 
mother had seemed so vei^' poor. JohA didnot tell her 
that the price of his necessary new coat had bought th^ 
oomforta; he indulged her joy, and laughed heartily 
with her. Having tedd her to be up hetbnes, find punc- 
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tual to a minute in going to the work-room, they forgot 
buBinese. 

Anne made tea, and never was it more enjoyed. Never 
had those four dark little walls echoed with such mirth 
before. The coffee Adelaide was just then sipping out. 
of delicate Dresden china was not half so pleasant os 
this humble meal; for her costlier state was burdened 
with a heavy heart, and these loving creatures were 
happy In their innocence. The next morning Anne 
got_ up early and looked out. The confined prospect 
excited no sorrow, there was no longing for green fields, 
opening buds, and shadowy trees; why should there! She 
had come to work, and grow rich; to make enough for 
her mother to live without work—this was prospect 
enough ! She braided her dark hair, and, neatly dressed, 
went out in early morning, being careful to take the 
turning John had shown her the night before as they 
rode along. She was scarcely two minutes before she 
was with her employer, a lady of middle age, of a kind 
expression of countenance. 

0 you are the young person who was to come to me 
from the country, are you not !” said Mrs. Bond. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Anne. 

" How very pale you are, child; have you had your 
breakfast!” 

" Yes, 1 thank you," said Anne. 

"Well, the place is strange to you, I dare say !" eon 
tinued Mrs. Bond. 

" 1 was never in London till yesterday, ma’am," an 
swered the girl. 

“ Well, come and have a cup of warm coffee with me 
before you begin work then. 1 do not like to see you 
looking BO pale; you must not be afraid, the young 
ladies will be very kind to you.” 

“ I do not doubt that, ma’am, and 1 am much obliged 
for your kindness; yet I do not think cither cold or 
fright has made me pale now; 1 am always so.” 

“ Always as white—poor child ! 1 am afraid our work 
won’t suit you then, for we are obliged to he up early 
and late, though we are not nearly so badly off as some 
of the houses at the west end of the town; our huBineB.s 
lies principally among the families of merchants and 
such people, who live in the suburbs, for you see this, 
house stands in a good thorouglifare, as they come 
into the city; and the ladies find it convenient. AI 
best, they are very hard to please, and require a gmat 
deal of managing to make them wait even only the neces¬ 
sary time to get the dresses mafic.” 

Anne’s debtd in the work-room was attended with a 
murmur of admiration from the young ladies there: she 
speedily became a favourite with the mistress of the 
house, who was a widow, and had lately lost her only 
daughter, a delicate girl about Anne’s age. 

Her place at the work-table wiis assigned to her, and 
she was soon busily engaged. She worked on and on till 
the dinner-bell rang. They had a table provided in the 
house for all who chose to pay a certain sum rather than 
bring cold meat; no time could be spared for going 
home; most of the young women joined this pai'ty, all, 
indeed, but one desolate girl, whose drunken lather 
wrung her wages from her almost before they were 
oam^, and she sat alone with her crust of dry bread 
and cheese. Dinner over, the whole party acyoumed to 
the work-room again, and begun with fresh industry. 
Wearily the tired fingers moved as it grew later into the 
afternoon; and more wearily still, when the daxslinggos 
was lighted, and confused the sleepy eyes with its bril¬ 
liance. Still no signal was given to leave off. The 
mistress herself was as tired as any of her work-people, 
still her fingers moved with a monotony of motion 
tiring to look at for a minute; how much worse to move 
so incessantly ! They were at work on a wedding order 
which most be finished by ni^t, for the lady was to be 
married on Monday, and this was Friday. At last the 
finishing stitches were put in the rich dresses of the bride 
and bride’s maids; the tired girls woke np for a moment 
tp admire their wcurk; and finding up the things put 


them in the basket, in which they were to ho sent home 
to-morrow. To-morrow ! to-day—8t. Paul’s strikes one! 
New speed is put into the exhausted frames of the girls 
as they hurry home; once there, hastily undressing they 
lay down,—not to sleep yot,—-their eyelids ached too 
much—but to lie and dream dreams of days which were 
once, when they played all day, or of the future, when 
they might have no uecasioa to toil so exco.'tsively. But 
all at last were wrapped in sleep excepting Anne. _ ^e, 
fatigued as she was, lighted lier tiro, and began writing 
to her mother. Thrilling words of John's love and 
kindness come into her iiiiiid, and could paper feel, that 
sheet would have glowed with pleasure at being made 
the bearer of such gratitude. Joyful was the widow 
when that first fond letter came: beamings of happier 
times shed their sunshine on her troubled spirit, and she 
knelt beside the bed with her letter in her luuid, shed¬ 
ding tears of joy, and thanking God that His promise 
to be the “ Father of Uie fatherless and husband of the 
widow" had not been unfulfilled. 

Anne rose again in good time, tliough she had sat 
up working and writing late into the morning; Imt 
her sloop had been excited and feverish, and her liead 
felt giddy. She prepared her humljle aud solitary 
meal, and sat dotvn to it with little appetite. Htill, 
though a momentary longing for fresh air and a sight 
of her mother's face prompted a sigh, she iiauishcd dis 
content when she felt that she was trying to earn hap 
piness and peace for that dear parent. This 8atutds.y 
was a busy day for Amic. .She had to take houie a 
great many dresses,—an employment allotled to her by 
i.he kinducss of Mrs. Bond, who thought it might be 
better for her than sitting at home at work. 8o, with 
a light heart she sot out with a load that was by no 
means a trifling ono. A repitiiug disposition would 
have murmured at such chauges as Amio’s life had 
known, had she been apt to bo di.scontento <!; she pos- 
.ses.scd reason enough. Her father had l)ecii a merchant 
of high standing, and in the days of wealth, no rough 
breath of wind was allowed to visit the (dieok of his 
only daughter. She had liccn reared with (.(Midernoss. 
.\s she walked along in the sunshine of a frosty winter’s 
day, in Loudon, she called up the meniory of her child¬ 
hood’s home: that, stately old comitry house, with the 
(lark, sad evergreens all arouml it, now to her thoughts 
cml)lcm8 of tl>e dark sad fortunes of those who had 
walked beneath their foliage. She thought of tJie old 
wide oaken staircase, with its lauding plauus as largo as 
a modern room, where John and slie lia<l shouted to 
each other in the gaiety of childish play. How they 
had made the old walls ring with the laugh and song ! 
One by one the circumstances of her life came up 
before lier; particularly she recalled a birthday of her 
mothers. The great parlour, with its old-lashianed 
windows and bright red dmijeries, liiul been adorned 
with wreaths of flowers ; it was autuiiiu, and at night 
the room was brilliantly lighted. Many guests were 
there--high and noble some of them. Khe saw her 
father stand conversing, with his handsome but 
wretchedly careworn fiwo. She heard him exchange 
the civilities of life, as if his thoughts were elsewhere; 
but presently he left the room, aud returned looking 
joyful, for on his arm hung that young and. beautilul 
Wife. How gracefully her long dress fell to tlie ground ; 
how smooth and thick was her splendid black hair, 
which was bound with myrtle. Her usually passionless, 
pale features, were lighted up with excitomeut. How 
well the poor girl remem irered how s/te had licea 
caressed by her mother's friends, how they presscii her 
little hands and called her beautiful, had said how like 
her mother she gprew. She retucinhered, os she glanced 
at her coariie clothes, the rich iacc dress she then wore, 
and the one string of pearls, not easily to he matched, 
on her neck. 0, those happy days ! Then the hitrry 
and grief that filled the house when her poor father 
died suddenly, in consequence of ^strong mental excite¬ 
ment, and his afiairs were foanrf!lo be terribly deranged. 
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The cold bleak day, when she and her mother turned 
their backs on'the old house, and, following her father’s 
remains to their last rest, livefl together in a strange 
place. How that mother had eked out the money she 
possessed, to continue to the child the little luxuries 
which h^ become necessaries to her. How they got 
poorer and poorer, till the mother was obliged to help 
to earn her livelihood by the work of her fingers, and the 
child grew up to help her. Her mother's trials seemed 
to her greater than ever, when she reflected that that 
mother had been a woman, with passions and sensibility 
struggling with so much evil, while she herself was a 
helpless child, scarcely understanding the desolation 
that surrounded her. Poor Anne might have thought 
a very long time yet, but she was just near the bride’s 
residence, whbre the dresses were to be left. She 
knocked hesitatingly at the door, which was opened by 
a neat and rosy maid-servant, who, having announced 
her arrival, sent her, by her mistress’s desire, into the 
pleasant room where the ladies were sitting at work. 
Her eyes lighted up as she looked on the birds, which 
were singing merrily, looking in the sunshine like 
molten gold ; the geraniums, with their fine green 
leaves, looked cheerful, though they were void of blos¬ 
soms ; the fire burned brightly, and the scarlet table- 
cover was spread with work, now almost completed. 

The bride elect was there, and her sisters; she 
serenely happy, and they rather boisterously so. IJiit 
I forget I am keeping Anne standing at tlie door all this 
time. 

“The dresse.s—the dres.scs, Jane; we must tiy them 
on. 0, how beautiful, dear,Tane; you will look (juitc 
charmingly ! ” said a fair girl, the youngest of the trio. 

Having gone upstairs, and fitted on the dre.sses, they 
were pronounced faultless; and then the young ladies 
for the first time took notice of Anne, who had been 
enjoying the appearances of happiness the room con¬ 
tained. 

“ What a beautiful girl, Mary,” whispered the bride: 
“ how very ])ale she is.” 

The younger ladies having loft the room, the liride 
asked Anne a few questions, about, her biisiuc.ss .and life, 
in such atone of genuine sympatliy, that she Imrst into 
tears. 

“ If oil are not well, my poor girl, 1 am sure,” said 
Jane; “let me give yon a glu.ss of wine.” 

Anne took the pro’tfcrcd refreshment witli a treinhliug 
hand, and tearful eyes; tlicn, at the lady's request, she 
told her when and why she took up this mode of 
earning her living. She had lieen thinking so much 
about her sad changes of forliine, that she told a touch¬ 
ing story from a full heart; and, as is natnnxl in such a 
case, the heart of her auditor became touched and full 
too. She said, “I shall not be in town for the next 
three months, but, iiorhaps, when I come home I may 
want more work. Can you wait wliile 1 ivrite a note 
for Mrs. Bond, and tlicn she will send you to me, for I 
should like to see yon again. I will give you a card 
with my new addi-es,*'.” continued she, taking one from 
a box on the table, which contained the wedding cards. 
She hoped Anne would not be hurt, she said, by what 
she was going to do; but she felt sure she could not bo 
too rich ; and the bride -wanted to do all the good she 
could now, she felt so grateful for her own happiness. 
She slipped half-a-sovcreign into the hand of the asto¬ 
nished girl, and hurried her out to prevent a refusal. 
Anne found herself in the street, with the empty basket 
in her hands, almost before she was aware, and the door 
was shut. She thought it would indeed be false pride 
to refuse a gift offered in so sisterly a spirit. Anno put 
the little piece of gold into her pocket with pleasure. 
None but they who have known what it is to be poor 
can sympathise with her now. She seemed to have an 
inexhaustible store of money in this accession to her 
funds. She walked quickly home, to delight Mrs. Bond 
with the favourable winion respecting the dresses. 
In the afternoon shemd another pleasure: she was 


sent to the very shop where her brother was employed ; 
happily, he was not busy when she entered, so be served 
her with what she wanted. She told him of Mrs. Bond's 
kindness in giving her a long walk, and of the amia¬ 
bility of the beautiful young bride. She was sony to 
see John looking very pale and tired out, but consoled 
herself and him with the thought that the next day 
would bo Sunday, and then they could have a long day 
together, after walking somewhere a little into the 
country to church. What importance there was in 
Anne’s face when she asked John to dine with her the 
next day t What a charming expression of uncertainty 
when, having been allowed to leave work a little earlier 
than usual, she stopped by the flaring gas-light of a 
butcher’s shop, and mentally weighed the respective 
merits of the diflTerent meats before her! How she 
took beef at last, in deference to John’s taste, and 
actually determined to commit for once the extrava¬ 
gance of a plum-pudding, I might toll at length, but 
such things are pleasanter in realisation than imagina¬ 
tion ; so I say no more about them. The next inorning, 
John came in good time, but was not let into the 
secret of the Christmas dinner they were to have. 
They walked out of the dull, black city, leaving care 
behind them with the smoke, and were happy indeed 
to sit, together again, and hear the heantifiil English 
liturgy, which was familiar to both. Happy, too, when 
they sat by the bright little fire in Anne’s small, but 
senipuloiisly neat room, to the dinner which she had 
had so much pride in arranging. Few such days were 
in store for them, so it was well they enjoyed this so 
much. John was really almost worn ont with the 
constant standing and late hours; his walk in the 
morning had loft him weak, but his disposition was so 
generous, that he studiously concealed this from his 
si.ster, whose high spirits and ardent hopes (for the dark 
mood of ye.sterday had passed away) breathed new life 
into bis own soul. He wiis thankful that the first days 
of Iiope were not over yet for her, but he saddened 
w'hen he looked forward to their departure; he reinem- 
licrcd that lie liad had such visions of competence anil 
liliss as were her’s now; his experience soon showed 
iiim how flumorical fhey were. Yet lie would not un¬ 
deceive her, for it is not wise to anticipate evil; and so 
they parted pleasantly, with the hope of meeting next 
Sunday. 

The gentleman who had been fascinated at the 
dinner party by .Adelaide’s beauty and talents, -was an 
acquaintance of Captain Mortlake's, and meeting him a 
few days after, the two young men tvalked together. 
Edward Fielding did not know that the person to whom 
he was speaking, had given his best love to Adelaide, 
lie described her conversation, the talent she had of 
weaving a web of sophistical argument, until the poor 
fly she caught wondered wlierc or how he became en¬ 
trapped. The open-hearted Reginald felt no admiration 
for this talent, but he did not say so: his heart was too 
full. Yet, here he was in danger of doing Adelaide 
injustice, for he was ignorant of the fact that on that 
evening she felt guilty of having wounded feelings she 
should have respected, and that at last the evil spirit of 
pride overcame penitence, and drove her from truth, 
from womanliness, from herself. 

He thought, “ Well, I have less cause for regret in 
losing her; if this be her disposition, it is most un¬ 
lovely." The young man by his side was evidently 
daxried, and as it was painful to Reginald to hear him 
speak flippantly of her to whom he had, a few weeks 
back, looked with respect and dawning love, they 
part^. 

The morning dawned brightly, and Adelaide stood, 
half dressed and pale, at her chamber window. She 
felt half afraid to meet. Captain Mottlake, who was sure 
to be present, being the bridegroom’s only brother. 
A month had now elapsed since the day of the long-to- 
be-remembered dinner-party. Adelaide had fallen far 
since the first slight deviation from duty, insensibly 
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enougb, till she coatrasted her first unhappy day with 
this. Edward Fielding had formed an acquaintance 
with her brother, and by that means gained access to 
her society. He had visited her almost daily; at first 
with some slight excuse, at last without any; and 
Adelaide had foolishly taken pleasure in his company, 
hoping that Mortlake might hoar of their intimacy, be 
afraid, and return to her side to acknowledge that he 
had been wrong in offending her at first; but she was 
mistaken in his character. Every fresh report of 
Fielding’s success filled him with increased contempt 
for the foolishness of a woman who had tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged she loved him, and then, in spite of her own 
heart, coquetted with another. He had met her once, 
having just heard her name and Edward Fielding’s in 
connexion with each other; the meeting occasioned the 
lumghtiest bow he had ever made, and a look from 
Adelaide which mutely solicited his pardon. He took 
no notice of it, and passed on. This roused her pride, 
and her conduct in consequence was such, that Fielding 
resolved to propose very shortly. So, on this morning, 
she felt afraid to see that face, the sight of which ha<l 
once given her such joy. She trembled when she saw 
the reflection of her bloodless cheeks, and thought how 
they would testify to him of her agony. In her pride 
she wished that she could only appear healthy and 
happy; but she could not ; and when she was dressed, 
she went down stairs, where her father and brother 
were waiting to set off Her fivther sought in vain for 
the cause of her too apparent illness; Iiut, as she de¬ 
clared herself quite well, he could say nothing. The 
bride felt hurt to sec her friend so sad on suclt a day, 
and tried every means in her power to dissipate the 
cloud. To do that was beyond her art. and she was 
obliged to submit. 

Adelaide’s fears of meeting Captain Mortlakc need 
not have disturbed her ; he was as distant iis if they had 
never met before, and sat far enough from her. She 
dared not look to .see if his coiintciiauee bore any 
reproof for her, and she maintained an obstinate 
silence, much to the surprise of some of the company, 
who had seen her at the dinner-party^. She was relieved 
when it was all over, and she was at home again; yet, 
on reflection, she felt more hurt with Reginald’s indif¬ 
ference than she ■would have been by the severest 
reproof he could have administered. 

John Graham had never been very strong, but be had 
been stronger than he found himself when sitting by 
his sister’s fire-side on the evening of Good Friday. A 
presentiment sprung up ■within him which prompted 
him to look on himself and his sister as doomed 
creatures. Anne had now been three months in London. 
and the late hours which, in spite of the kindness of 
her employer, she was compellc<l to keep had begun to 
injure her health. Her check was not so pale as it used 
te be, but the flush was not of health. One stray tress 
of her beautiful hair fell down accidentally as she bent, 
over her brother, and echoed in her heart the unavowed 
fears of his. Ho ■was so very thin now, so evideutly 
dwlining, that Anne’s yet bright hopes grew dim l)esi<le 
his uare-wom face. At last the one subject they luwl 
mutually tried to avoid came up—the late hours. Was 
it to be expected tliat these two vietims of a system 
hugged their chains 1 By no means; yet neither spoke 
one harsh word of the employers. They felt that the 
greater part of them were too, in another way, victims 
of a system. Yet thei/ could cnieh it if they would. 

“ Do you think, love,” said Anne, at length, “ tliat 
anything will be done 1 ” 

“ I have no doubt of it," said he; “in time—not yet, 

; it is hard bondage, Annie, and my soul is sick 
pj it, when I see your weary step and fading lips; yet 
M you had been ever merrier or less delicate, the change 
would be greater and harder still to b^r. Really, love, 
If a young scidptor wanted a subject, you would make'a 
splendid Bpirit of Night; a coronet of stars and the 
nsisg moon OB your brow, a bla(^ robe—^it would he 


beautiful, for you look so calm and passionless, unless 
when anything unusual happens." 

'■ I am sure, John, I saw a lady yesterday who would 
do for the Spirit of Summer Day. Yestoratw, you re- 
memlicr, was the day I went to see the newly-married 
lady who was so kind to me. She is beautiful, but 0, 
jiot so lovely as a young sister who sat with her—^sho 
was BO fairy-liko, and her hair a soft bright brown—but 
you look paler, John." 

Aunc started up, and supported him, for he had 
fainted—slic used the simple restoratives she possessed. 
She laid him on tier own bod, and sent for a doctor, 
for sho saw that Iter brother’s illnoas was no trifle. Dr. 
Leeson was soon by the bedside of tbo invalid, and 
desired that he might bo kept where ho was for the 
present. He was a kind man, and inquired into the 
young people's cireunmtanecs in a way which avoided 
wounding Anne’s dolicato focliiigs. She related, at his 
request, their simple story, and something of the 
pvogreas of the fatal process of over-exertion, which 
had apparently ruined her brother’s health. Ho pitied 
them, and did more—ho relieved them, for Anne's last 
money had been spent a >veok ago in medicine for her 
brother. Dr. Leeson loft them a guinea, i«id promised 
to call again the next day. Wearily Anne sighed us 
she sat all night beside her brother's bed; in tho 
morning she told Mrs. Bond sho was unable to loave her 
sick brother, as she could not. afford to pay a nurse ; 
iind her landlady could not neglect other and wealthier 
lodgers to take care of a i)oor invalid. He was very 
still and patient, and this, in a measure, augmented 
Anne's (Ustress; lie seemed so exhausted by his illness, 
that he wiiK like a little child in simplieity and weakness. 
Ifis calm, (|uict face, half sleeping all day, and dovoiil 
of expression, now was sad to see; hut through all ho 
knew and loved bis sister. When ho was tolerably well 
ho told her much of the [irogressof bis malady; how 

he felt Ills strength—God's gift.ou/irig away day liy 

day through a cliaunel kept open—by wliaf! -tbo mis- 
tnaiiiigcmcnt, cruelty, or thoughtlessness of English 
■Women. 

He told her how siicli late hours were tho occasions 
and n]iportunities of temptation and sin to the weak 
and the guilty, how they were a iierpotual stinuhling- 
hliH^k in the way of the studious and the praycri'ul. 
Jolin had thought and felt very deeply on this subject, 
an<l gave Anno clearer iileus al) 0 ut it than ever she had 
before. But bis energy was sliort-lived; he sunk again 
into a lethargic sleep, from which lio awoke no more in 
this world. Just a week had .lohu’s illness lasted, and 
the mother and child stood together l>csidc his corpse. 
Poor Joliu ! 

IVlicn the delirium of grief was over, the inothor’s 
husiness was to find another situation for Anne; as 
.Mrs. Bond had been eompellod, by press of work, to fill 
up licrs, and she positively refused to go back with her 
mother; for lately she liad spared good part of her 
earnings to assist her beloved parent, and she could not 
forego the delight of ministering to her necessities. 

It did not follow that because Adelaide had insulted 
Captain Mortlakc, her father should cease to he friendly 
with him; on the contrary, being ignorant of the mis¬ 
understanding between tho young people, the physician 
still treated him with frank cordiality, lie had imputed 
tho cold behaviour at James's wedding to a shyness which 
would be natural to both; and he hud not been enough 
at homo to know much of what had happened since that 
day in connexion with the affair;—a fever had Inson 
veiy prevalent in tho City this season, and had kept 
him almost unceasingly employed. 

The third morning after John’s funeral ho met 
Captain Mortlake, and invited him to walk with him, 
to see the friends of a lato patient of his, they lived 
only about a furlong from his surgey. The young 
man acceded, and Dr. Leeson conducted him to Anne’s 
residence. Knowing tliat Reginald was one of the most 
eloquent advocates for a relaxation of the stringent 
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system at present used, ho told John’s story, and added, 
jnst as they reached the house, " The girl will go too, 
if she resumes her old hard work; but 1 mean to ask 
her to bo Adelaide's maid; she has been but poorly of 
late, and a cheerful intelligent companion may be of 
use to her.” 

Death sheds a solemnity over the commonest place, 
and the visitors drew their breath softly as they entered 
the poor room occupied by Anne and hor mother. 

Dr. Tiecson spoke kindly, and made Anne the ofter of 
which he had spoken. She had no false pride, yet a 
thought of the majestic old homo of her childhood 
came before her mind; she, however, expressed deep 
gratitude, and accepted the situation. 

After these arrangements had been made, they left, 
and Dr. Leeson invited the Captain to dine with him on 
the next Friday. 

When he wont home at night, he told Adelaide he 
had hired a maid'for her; she was surprised at this 
nows, till her father had related to hor faithfully the 
story he had told Captain Mortlake in the morning. 
Well might Dr. Leeson wonder why his lately pale 
Adelaide hung her beautiful head on her bosom and 
blushed so guiltily. Slie inwardly resolved to respect 
Reginald Mortlake's efforts for the future, though she 
feared he did not care about her now, if indeed he ever 
did. Her father did not tell her that night who was to 
be her guest on Friday, but the next morning he 
startled her with the intelligence. Poor Adelaide ! it 
was fortunate her father was just leaving the room, or 
her tears would have been discovered. 

Anne was to go on Wednesday, and Reginald thouglit 
her tale of sorrow must melt Adelaide's heart; he was 
enough of a tyrant to determine that she should be 
heartily sorry for what she had done before he told his 
love; of failure he did not dream, for his sister-in-law, 
who was Miss Leeson’s confidante, had told him of her 
penitence, and Edward Fielding's peremptory dismissal, 
rle arrived quite punctually on Friday, for he determined 
not to be alone with Adelaide before dinner ; it 
happened that Charles had had a long-standing engage¬ 
ment for that day. As they sat over their dessert. Dr. 
Leeson was sent for to an old patient, who was danger¬ 
ously ill; he apologized, but was obliged to leave. 'The 
young people sat silent for some little time, when 
Reginald, in the most frigid way imaginable, inquired 
after the health of tire poor girl who ha<l just entered 
-Adelaide’s service. She replied as coldly, but she had 
been humbled, and her heart was full—she burst into 
tears. She rose to leave the room, Reginald gently 
detained her, persuaded her to confess her sorrow, to 
wipe away her tears, and to listen to his suit. Did she 
need much persuasion! I leave my readers to guess. 
But I implore them earnestly to reflect on the purpose 
of this sketch, and to resolve to combat as much as they 
can, the monster social nuisance of our young men and 
women of the middle classes. 

Raohbl L. 


POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

JFmt of ftt. Jfainw. 

Jvlt/25. —St. James the Great, the “Proto-Martyr 
of the Apostles,” was beheaded in the year 44. His fes¬ 
tival was first instituted in 1089, and is retained in the 
English Church. He is the tutelar Saint of Spain, and 
his relics are reverently preserved at Compostella, the 
capital of Gallicia. 

Apples were formerly blessed on this day by the priests. 
There is a special form for their benediction in the manual 
of the Church of Sarum. “On St. James's day, old 
style,” says Brand, “ oysters come in, in London : and 
there is a popular superstition still in force, like that 
relating to goose on Michaelmas day, that whoever eats 
oysters on that day -will nevhr want money for the rest 
of the year.” 


The rector of the parish of Cliff, in Shamel Hundred, 
Kent, by old custom, annually distributes at his parson¬ 
age-house on this festival a mutton pie and a loaf, to as 
many persons as choose to demand them. The expense 
of which amounts to about ISf. per annum. 

JuJ,y 26.—St. Anne, tlie mother of the Blessed Vir¬ 
gin, is celebrated on this day in the Latin and English, 
and on the 9th of December in the Greek Church. By 
an ancient tract, written by Hippolitus the Mart.}T, it 
appears that St. Anne was third daughter of Matthan, a 
priest, by Mary his wife, and that she was married to 
Joachim, in Galilee; that Mary, the eldest sister of St. 
Anne, was married in Bethlehem, and became the mother 
of Mary, sumamed Salome; and that Sobe, the other 
sister, was also married in Bethlehem, and had for daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, the mother of St. John the Baptist 

The estimation in which St Anne was held in Eng¬ 
land before the change of Religion, may be well imaging 
from there being in London four churches dedicated 
under her invocation, besides upwards of thirty tho¬ 
roughfares in the metropolis called by her name. The 
wedding-ring of Joachim and Anne has also bad ite due 
sliare of veneration. It was kept by the nuns of St. 
Anne at Rome, and is said to have worked miracles. It 
was stolen during the sacking of that city under the 
pontifleate of Clement VII., but was wonderfully brought 
buck and laid upon a stone by a crow. 

July 27—Happens this year to be the first Monday 
after St. Anne’s day, on which there is annually a mock 
election of the “ Mayor of Bartlemass,” at Newburj', in 
Berkshire. The election is held at the Bull and Dog 
public-house, where a dinner is provided; the principal 
dishes being bacon and beans, have obtained for it the 
name of the bacon and bean feast.” In the course of 
tlie day a procession takes place. A cabbage is stuck on 
a pole, ami carried instead of a mace, accompanied by 
similar substitutes for the other emblems of civic dig¬ 
nity, and there is plenty of " rough music.” A “ jus¬ 
tice ” is chosen at the same time, some other offices arc 
filled up, and the day ends by all concerned getting 
completely hilarious. 

Most persona have heard of the Skvkm Siebpees. The 
fact of their being commemorated on this day by the 
Western Church affords us an opportunity of relating 
their history as recorded in the veritable pgos of the 
Oolden Legend. In a. n. 250,the Emperor Dccius came 
to Ephesus on one of his persecuting errands, and com¬ 
manded the people to " edefye ” temples in the midst of 
the city, that ail the inhabitants might come with him 
“ to doosacrefyse” to idols; and so cruelly did he perse¬ 
cute the Christians, that friends forsook their friends, 
parents their children, and children their parents. “ And 
tlienne in thys cite were founden seuen crysten men, 
that is to wete,” Maximen, Malchus, Marcianus, Denys, 
John, Sempion, and Constantine: these were the first 
who refused to do sacrifice, and grieving for the calami¬ 
ties which assailed the faithful, they concealed themselves 
in their own houses. They were soon after accused 
before Daoien, who gave them space to repent until the 
coming again of the emperor; and during this interval 
they sold their possessions, “ despended thayr patrimonye 
in almesse to the poure peple,” retreated to Mount Celion, 
and hid themselves in a dark cave ; and Malchus, who 
served the rest, when he had occasion to go to the city 
for provisions, disguised himself as a pauper. On one 
of these expeditions, he heard that Dccius was returned 
and vehemently desired to seize them. Sorrowful in 
spirit, the holy man come back in haste, and related the 
sad intelligence to his fellows, “and thenne were they 
sore aferde, and when they had taken theyr reflection 
and satte in wepyng and waylinges, sodenly as Goo wold, 
t/ifiy elepte.” And when the monoing came, and they 
comd nowhere he found, Dacien was very angry, Wcause 
be had lost “ suche yong men," and sending for their 
relatives threatened them with death, “ and they accused 
thmn and complayrred that they had depended all theyr 
richesses,” imd stated when they were concealed. Then 
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the emperor choaked ^ the cavern’s month with stones, 
and Theodore and Ruffine " irrote their martirdom, and 
leydo it subtilly among the stones." 

Now abont three hundred and seventy-two years after, 
in the thlitieth year of the reign of Theodosius, the 
heresy of those who denied the resurrection of the body 
so gimtly prevailed, that that prince wept bitterly, clad 
himself in hair-cloth, and led a holy and religions life, 
" whiche God merciful, and piteous, seeying, wold cora- 
forte them that were sorro'vrful and wepying, and gyue 
to them espcraunce and hope of the resurexyion of deed 
men, and opened the precyous tresour of His pyte and 
roysed the forsayde martirs.” 

A certain citizen of Ephesus had resolved to erect, on 
Mount Celion, a dwelling for his herdsmen, and it so 
chanced that the masons opened the cave, and the seven 
saints immediately awoke; and, supposing that they 
had only slept one night, began to prepare their minds 
for coming torment, but feeling themselves ravenously 
hiingiy, they despatched Malehus, with five pieces of 
silver in his purse, to buy some fo^, who, when he saw 
that the msisons “ began to blysse him, was moche ad- 
mcrueyllyd." And when he reached the city his woniler 
increased ten-fold, for he beheld the sign of the cr<)Ba 
thereon ! and on every gate appeared the same sign ; 
so he " aduysecd and comfoi-tcd hymself, and covered 
his vysage, and entred into the cite:” and when he 
reached the market-place he heard all the people talking 
about their Savioua Christ. Then quoth the saint, “ I 
trow this is not the city of Ephesus, for it is all other¬ 
wise builded; it is some other city, I wot not wliat.” 
This the bystanders presently informed him was not the 
fact; so he went to a baker's, bnt wlien he took out his 
money, the shopkeepers began to wonder in their turn 
at the antique impress on the coin, and agreed among 
themselves that the youth had discovered some old trea¬ 
sure. Naturally supposing that he was known, and tha(- 
the bread-sellers were plotting tn betray him, Malehus 
entreated them to let him go, and “ kepe both money 
and brccdc.” " Nay,” said they, "you have found some 
treasures of the old emperors, share tlicm with ns, and 
we will keep your secret.” hfalchus was too alarmed to 
reply, so they put a cord about his neck and dragged 
him intn the midst of Ephesus, bawling the while that 
their prisoner had “found great riches,” which Malehus, 
who had now recovered his self-possession, stoutly denied. 

At length St. Martin the bishop, and Antipater the 
consul, beard the report, and sent for the prisoner and 
his money; and Malehus went trembling to the church, 
expecting to meet his foe, the emperor. He was there 
interrogated how be had obtained the silver. Me 
answered, “ by inberifance.” The judge then inquired 
of what city he was; he replied, “ of Ephesus.'’ “ Then 
let thy kindred bear witness to thee,” returned the con¬ 
sul. Then Malehus mentioned the names of several, but 
no one had ever heard of them, so all the people con¬ 
cluded that the prisoner was endeavouring to cheat them. 
"This money,” observed the judge, “was coined three 
hundred and seventy-two years ago, in the first year of 
Declus, ‘ how may it come fro thy lygnagc so long sythe,’ 
and^ thou art young, and wouldest deceive these wise and 
ancient citizens, thou shall be punished a** the law 
directs, until you confess where you found this treasure.” 

Then Malehus knelt down, and asked for Decius: fo 
this inquiry the bishop made answer, that he had been 
long dead. “ That cannot be,” replied the saint, “ for 
it was but yesterday that I beheld him: follow me, and 
1 will show you my fellows, who have hid themselves in 
Mount Celion to escape his fury.”. Concluding that the 
youth had seen a vision, the good prelate, and a great 
multitude of the citizens, repaired to the holy mountain, 
and saw the Christians seatM in the cavern, and “ theyr 
vysttges like unto roses flowringso they glorified Goi>. 

Then the bishop sent immediately to the emperor, 
^rho, rising from the dust, and doffing nis mourning gar¬ 
ments, hurried from Constantinopilb to Ephesus, where 
he was met by the rulers of the city, who conducted him 


to the cave of the miracle. And when the Saints per¬ 
ceived him coming, their fac«i blazed like the noon-day 
sun, and Theodosias embraoed them all reverently, 
and glorified the Lord Christ, who had raised them 
from the dead to testify tothotmth of the resurrection. 

A nd when they had been seen by all the people, they 
bowed their faces earthward and gave up the ghost. 
Then the emperor commanded that gold and silver 
sepulchres should be made to oontirin their most precious 
bodies; but on the night following they appeared unto 
him in a dream, and craved him to permit them to lie 
in the cave, as they lay before his arrival. So Theodosias 
adorned that place "noblyand richly” with precious 
jewels, and commanded that “all thebysshops that wold 
confesse the resurrection shold be assoyled.” 

Such is the legend of the "seven sleepers ” as believed 
in the middle ages. Tlicse saints, according to Alban 
Butler, were walled up together in a cave, wherein they 
had hid themselves, till they were found in 470; and 
hence, ho says, some modems have imagined that they 
only lay asleep till they were discovered, 

july 2f».—The Spanish Armada was destroyed on this 
day, 1,588. 

In Sykes's “ Local Rcctirds " it is related that on the 
29th July, 1822, the cordwainers of Newcastle cele¬ 
brated the feast of St. Crispin, by holding a coronation 
of their patron saint, and afterwards walking in pro¬ 
cession. The coronation took place in the court of the 
Freemen's Hospital, at the Westgate, at eleven o'clock, j 
and soon after twelve the procession moved forward I 
through the principal streets of that town and Oates- I 
head, and finally halted at the sign of the Chancellor's [ 
Head, in Newgate-street, where the members of the i 
trade partook of a dinner. There had not been a simi- { 
lar exhibition at Newcastle since 1789. 


I IPoetrg. 

In Original Foatry, th« Nam«, real or asiumed, of the Author, la 
printed In Small Capital) under the title; iu Selectioui, it li 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

A. H. T. 

An! lingering flower, thou art fading fast. 

With lovely things thou must lie. 

The yellow leaves, as they rustle past. 

Are whispering,—thou must die. 

Thou didst tell me blithely of summer skies. 

Of the long sweet summer hours; 

Aye, many a blessing hidden lies, 

"within the eloquent flowers. 

Many a tale of tlie far-off past, 

Shining in imes of gold, 

Relieving the shadows around us cast 
By all wliieh was bright of old. 

I remem IwT well the pale features of one. 

In the light of whm earnest eye 

liny tlte nameless expression of something gone. 

Of much which had shone to die. 

How oft he would gaze, with that mournful look, 
Which speaks of some grief within, 

On a flower, sa some richly illumined book. 

Whose love it were treasure to win; 

On the crimson bloom of an op’niug rose. 

As tlko’ in its depths ley coiled, 

Far hid in its roseate depths, that repose 
For which he had vu'nly toiled! 

Full deeply he read of a distant hour^ 

When he look’d on a form moat feir; 

When the pit, aye, of even a little flower. 

First taught hun sweet love neefied there I 
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lor tlic hand, ns it offer’d tlwt aiinplfi flower, 
Trciiibled with hidden feeling, 

And the voice, as it faltered, revealed a power 
Which niorks oor feeble concealing. 

Her voice, though it was but a careless word, 

In its lone, so low and broken, 

Betriijcd how the spirit within her stin'cd— 

We needed no farther token; 

And the quiet garden, which slept around. 

And tlic broad nioou glancing over, 

Lislehcd and caught the half-whispered sound, 

Tlic first low words of the lover. 

Yes, it was love—as the dawning day. 

In its purple licauty it shone, 

He lived to neludd it fade sadly away, 

To seek, when, alas! it was gone! 

'fill dull o’er its loveliness, darkness crept, 

Like the deep desolation of yore ; 

Even darkness thin well inighl be felt—and he wept 
In bis grief, for the anguish wus sore. 

Tlius he wandered forlorn the wide heavens lieneath, 
Before him a broad desert lay, 

The world’s mighty desert—from manhood till death, 
Alone he must pass on his way. 

The melodious depths of his eloquent mind 
Found a langnuge and spake—did he feel 
When the pomp of the lunrcl his temples mishriued, 
There was aught in its splendour to heal P 
He felt not Hie glow of its deathless green, 

He turned from tlie glorious dower, 

To remember, how mceldy, a distant seciic — 

To gase on what once was a flower. 

j I’oor eolourless dust—in that hour of lighi, 

; He felt not that thou wonldst he, 

j In tliy loveliest promise—tliino after hliglit, 

! A type of his destiny. 

Thus he went on his way; till his course heeiiiiie 
As a star's, through the midnight sky; 

Girt ever by darkness; his radiant name 
Shone with cold immortality. 

None knew, when like music, cxultiiigly 
His voice through the broud earth riui, 

That even lo bow down his head, and to die, 

I Had been bliss to that lonely man. 

'i 'I'hey looked on the features, so quiet and cold, 

j The dark eye, with its earnest gleam, 

They knew not, how deep in his heart untold, 

I Lay the wreck of his morning dream. 

I They heard the sweet tide of his minstrelsy roll 

I As the voice of the rushing wave, 

They knew not how hid in his inmost soul 
lay that dream in its restless grave. 

Yes 1 thus did he live—and e’en thus did he die, 

; Yet of love, and its charmed hours, 

He clung to one ling’ring reality 
j In the beautiful presence of flowers. 


Jflfscellaneous. 

I have here made only a nosegay of culled llo\T'crS| 
and have brought nothing of my own, but the string that 
ties them."— Montaiffne, 


It is a fair ornament of a man, and a grand con¬ 
venience both to himself and others with whom he 
converseth or dealeth, to act regularly, uniformly, and 
consistontly; freeing a man's smf from distraction and 
irresolution in his mind, from change and confusion in 
his proceedings; securing others from delusion and 
disappointment in their transactions with him. Even 
a baid rale constantly observed is, therefore, better than 
none; order and perseverance in any way, seemeth more 
convenient than roving and tossing about in* uncer¬ 
tainties. But, secluding a regard to the precepts of 
religion, there can hardly be any sure or settled rule 
which firmly can engage a man to, or effectually restrain 
a man from anything.— liarrote. 

The innocent are naturally unsuspecting; the guilty, | 
as naturally suspicious. For it is according to nature j 
tliat we sliould judge others by ourselves, until expe- ] 
ricnce of the world awakens the man from the dreams 
of the youth. Then, indeed, he becomes cautious of 
committing himself to the treachery which he knows to 
exist in the world; bat if ho has preserved, in any 
degree, the spirit of early years, he never believes any 
man deliberately evil whom he has not found such by 
experiment.—A non. 

Ykaes may pass over our heads without affording any 
opportunity for acts of high beneficence or extensive 
utility; whereas not a day passes, but, in the common 
transactions of life, and especially in the intercourse of 
domestic society, gentleness finds place for promoting 
the iiappiness of others, and strcngtlicuing in our.«clvcs 
the habit of virtue : nay, by seasonable discoveries of a 
humane spirit, we sometimes contribute more materially 
to the advancement of happiness, than by actions which i 
are, seemingly, more important.— Blair. 

It has been wisely said, " there be as many miseries 
bey ond riches as on this side of them.” 1 have a ricli 
neighbour who is so busy that lie has no leisure to laugh, i 
God knows that the cares, that arc the keys that keep 
those riches, hang often so heavily at the rich man's 
girdle, that they clog him with weaiy days and restless 
nights, when others sleep quietly .—Izauc Walloti. 

The man, whom I call deserving the name, is one 
whose thoughts and exertions are for others rather thsii 
himself, whose high purpose is adopted on just principles, 
and never abandoned while heaven or earth afford means | 
of accomplishing it. He is one who will neither seek ; 
an indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an j 
evil path to secure a real good purpose.— Bir Walter j 
,S'co«. 

In conversation, humour is more than wit, easiness i 
more than knowledge: few' desire to Imm, or think they !: 
need it; all desire to hopleased, or, if not, to be easy.— ! 
Extract from Caldwelt'a “ Jiesults of Reading.” ! 

Men should know, that the noble power of suffering 
bravely, is as far above that of enterprising greatly, as 
an unblemished conscience, and inflexible resolution, arc 
above an accidental flow of spirits, or a sudden tide of 
blood. Whosoever is really brave, has always this com¬ 
fort when ho is oppressed, thiit he knows himself to be 
superior to those who injure him; for the greatest power i 
on earth can no sooner do him that injury, but the brave 1 
man can make himself greater, by forgiving it. — Pope. 


No man has a right to say he can do nothing for the 
benefit of mankind, who are less benefited by ambitious 
projects than by the sober fulfilment of each man's 
proper duties. By doing the proper duty in the prwer 
place, a man may make the world his debtor. The 
results of “patient continuance in well doing,” arc 
never to be measured by the weakness of the instru¬ 
ment, but by the omnipotence of Him who blesseth the 
sincere efforts of obedient faith alike in the prince and 
in the cottager.— Rev. II. Thompson’s Life of Hannodt 
More. 


*** The Title end Index to the Itrst Volume tney be bed, price 
Ijd.; also, the Covers, price li. iid. 
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^ln{0(t^ Castle. 


Fkw di&tricts in England are more >voTtliy of 
visiting than the Borders. They formed the gmat 
arena for the conflicts between two gallant nations; 
tliere is hardly a castle, or hill, or valley, which does not 
teem with historic or romantic traditions. Alnwick, 
pcrlmps, holds the most pre-eminent claim upon the 
tourist for a first visit, not only from its historic import¬ 
ance, and princely castle—the great Border fortress and 
residence of the Percys, who were themselves the very 
centre and source of Border story,—but also from its 
favourable position as a central point from whence to 
visit some of the most remarkable places in the country. 
The great trunk railroad from London to Edinburgh, 
will convey, in a few months, by means of a short branch, 
the distant traveller, for a few shillings, almost to the 
very walls of Alnwick Castle. There are three rnain 
entrances into the town, all of an imposing character; 
but as we suppose the visitor to enter at the south 
end, we will briefly forewarn him of the objects that 
cannot &il to atti^ his attention. The first is one 
of a very pleasing character, not so much on account 
of its great architectural and scenic beauty, which how¬ 
ever it possesses in a high degree, as from the ^tifying 
^dence it afibrds of the kind rclationsliip that cxisU 
oetween one of the gnatest landed proprietors of the 


kingdom and his numerous tenantry. We alludo to the 
noble column which was erected at the south entrance 
of the town, by the Percy tenantry, to commemorate the 
liberality of the Duke of Northuml^erland at a period 
of great agrieultnnil distress, when it is said more were 
found to blame than to imitate. The column, which is 
built on an eminence rising somewhat suddenly from 
the great south turnpike, beautifully laid out with shrub¬ 
bery, is about one hundred feet high, surmounted by a 
lion passant—the Percy crest, and at the base aiU four 
splendidly sculptured lions couchant. Beyond this, the 
traveller immediately enters into a spacious street; but 
his length of view is suddenly obstructed by an old and 
gloomy gateway, which has stood sentinel there since 
the time when the gallant Hotspur, with his powers, 
went forth to do battle with his sovereign on the field 
of Shrewsbury; for tradition ascribes its erection to that 
hero. The town was anciently fortified by four strong 
towers, of which Bond-gate, as the one wo arc speaking 
of is called—probably because the houses in this street 
consisted of those of the hondagerit, or persons bound 
to perform certain menial offices for tho Lord of the 
Castle—is the only surviving one. Tho name of 
Hotspur has preserved it from tho destruction that has 
swept away the others. The other entrances ore very 
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striking, and afford extensive views of the town and 
castle. The castle is the pride and glory of Alnwick. 
It is believed to have been founded during the domina¬ 
tion of the liertnans. This belief is strengthened by 
the great probability that the Ain is the Alauna of the 
Roman Itineraries; and by the fact, that, when a part of 
the keep was taken down a few years ago to be repaired, 
the foundations of other buildings, which lay in a dif¬ 
ferent direction from the present, were discovered, and 
some of the atones appeared to have Roman mouldings. 
The present keep seems to belong to the Saxon times, 
for the zig-zag fret.work round the areh that immedi¬ 
ately leads into the inner court is evidently of Saxon 
architecture; and yet there is reason to believe, from the 
appearances of a gateway under the flag-tower, fronting 
the main gateway from the town, that an earlier one 
than the present formerly existed. 

The Castle, with its numerous depcndencios,beforc the 
Norman Conquest l)clonged to a powerful Baron named 
Gilbert Tyson, who stood by his country's cause at the 
great battle of Hastings, and fell with Harold and the 
flower of the Saxon nobility. An impression is gene¬ 
rally entertained, that, after the battle of Hastings, 
little or no resistance was made to the Norman; but 
this is contrary to historical facts, and unjustly deroga- 
torj’ to the hardy bravery and nobly attested patriotism 
of our forefathers—the men from whom nine-tenths of 
the present race of Englishmen are descended. Seven 
long years at least the Normans were engaged in con¬ 
tinual coiiflieta for the land, and in no part of England 
was a more heroic and obstinate resistance made than 
by the Northumbrians; and fcarfuily did the stranger 
king rejiay it. William of Malmesbury, who wrote 
about eighty years after, says, “ Prom York to Durham 
not an inhabited village remained. Fire, slaughter, 
and desolation made a vast Wilderness there, which con¬ 
tinues to this day.” Although 'W'llllatn himself did not 
proceed farther than Hexham, some of his chieftains 
continued the conquest of tile country both towards the 
north and the west, and seized upon the domains tlieir 
valour had won. It was at this period that Ivo do Vescy 
took po-sscssion of the town and castle of Alnwick. 
Tyson's son, William, had an only child, named Ada, 
“ sole daughter of his house and heart,” whdm tho Con¬ 
queror gave in marriage to De Vescy, who, in conse¬ 
quence, succeeded to (he vast possessions of the Saxon 
chief, ft was by this family that the principal endow¬ 
ments to Alnwick and Hulnc Abbeys were made ; and 
the right of pasture on Alnwick Sloor—a common 
consisting of more than two thousand acres—and vari¬ 
ous other privilege's, granted to the burgesses of Aln¬ 
wick, which they still enjoy. 

Prom this period Alnwick Castle became a place of 
great strength. 11 underwent a memorable siege in the 
reign of Malcolm Caenmore, King of'.Seotland, This 
Malcolm married Margaret, the sister ol the unfoi'- 
tanate Edgar Atheling, who fled to Scotland in 1068 ; 
and when the Norman duke overran England and 
assumed the crown, Malcolm espoused the cause of 
Edgar, and refused to do homage for his English lands. 
At the accession of Rufus, however, peace appears to 
have . prevailed between the two kingdoms; but, on 
Rufus's return from Scotland, having ohseiwed the 
fevourable position of Carlisle, he expelled the lord of 
the district, founded a strong fortress, and estahlished 
an English colony in the town and neighbourhood. 
This renewed tlie rupture: for Cumbria had long been 
an appanage of the eldest son of the King of Scotland. 

After various negotiations and schemes, Malcolm at 
last made an inroad into Northumberland, and laid 
siege to Alnwick Castle, where ho lost his life. The 
ancient Chartulary of Alnwick Abbey seems to give the 
most authentic account of this event. 

The Castle was too strong to be taken, but, being cut 
off from ail hopes of succour, it was on the point of 
surrendering, when ono of the garrison, named 
Hammond, undertook its rescue by the following stra¬ 


tagem Ho rode forth complelely armed, with the keys 
of tlie Castle tied to the end of his spear,, and presented 
himself in a suppliant manner before the y^g's pavilion, 
as being come to surreiider up the possession of the 
Castle. Malcolm too hastily canto up to receive them, 
and was suddenly pierced to the heart, by the spear. 
Tho wound was inortal, hut the assailant escaped by the 
floetness of his horse across the river, which was then 
swollen with raing. The place was long after named 
Hammond's Ford, probably where the bridge is now 
built. Prince Edward, Malcolm's eldest son, incau¬ 
tiously advanced to revenge his father’s death, and 
received a wound of which ho died three days after. 
Eustace de Vescy founded a chapel and hospital, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Leonard, for tho soul of Malcolm, “ there,” 
as the chronicle states, “ morUlly wounded near a cer¬ 
tain spring, leaving his name to tho same spring for 
ever, whence that spring is called in the English tonmie, 
Malcolm’s Well.” The site of thishospital, which had 
become utterly unknown, v'as discovered last summer 
by a few workmen, who were draining a boggy part of a 
field lying upon the west side of the north turnpike- 
road, about three-quarters of a mile from Alnwick. 
Among other things, a wall was di.scovercd, about five 
feet deep, and lined with circuTav stones. There is a 
cross erected to tho memory of Malcolm, about two or 
three hundred yards to the north of the chapel recently 
discovered, which has always been considered to be 
erected on the spot where Maleolm was killed ; but from 
the statement above, it would appear tliat the chapel 
was built upon the s]iot, and the discovery of the well | 
confirms it. Tho place has evidently been a swamp, and i 
covered to a considerable depth by vegetable matter. . 
The well is now dry, but there are traces of a small 
stream having traversed this part of tho field before 
joining Clcnncl’s Burn, which runs about two hundred | 
yaixis below the site of the chapel. : 

Hulcoltil and bis son were not tli c only Scottish monaruhs { 
tkhe Sufl^red disasters before Alnwick Castle. William, i 
eurttamed the Lion, tired of his fruitless solicitations 
fbr the attainment of his f-ivourile object, the earldom j 
Of Northumberland, from Henry I f., at last joined the 
party of the king's rebellious son, from whom he had 
obtained a grant of the earldom, and invaded Northum¬ 
berland. li is troops spread devastation wherever they , 
appeared, till their progress was stopped before the walls 
of Alnwick Castle, William was tilting in a meadow 
with only sixty Scotti.sh lords near him, on the 12th 
July, 1174, when he wa.s suddenly fallen upon by 
Ranulf de Glanvillc, and made prisoner with all his 
knights, but not without a brave resistance. As soon as 
the king perceived who the enemy were, (for at first he 
had mistaken them for a returning party of his own 
stragglers,) he cried out, “ Now it will be seen who are | 
true knights,” and immediately advanced to the charge. 
But he was quickly overpowered, (Glanville bad four ' 
hundred horsemen,) and carried the same night to 
Newcastle. He was afterwards liberated, on delivering j: 
up several castles, and his brother David and many of i| 
the chief nobility as hostages. A monument is erected i 
on the spot to commemorate the event. 

The castle and barony continued in the possession of ; 
the Lords de Vescy till the year 1297, when the last 
baron of the family died without issue. The fairdomains 
passed intothehandsof Anthony Bee, Bishop of Durham, 

In whose possession they continued twelve years, when 
they were by him granted to Lord Henry Percy, who 
was at that time one of the most powerful barons of the | 
north, the lineal descendant of William De Percy, who | 
was a favourite chieftain of the Conqueror, whose name 
is enrolled in the scroll of Battel Abtey, and who, at the ; 
time when Ivo de Vescy won tho lands and daughter of 
the Saxon Lord of Alnwiek, had more than eighty 
manors in Yorkshire appropriated to him, as his shate 
of the conquered norths 

The family of Percy Is derived from Manfred, a 
Danish chiotiuB, who made eruptiens into France in 
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the ninth centuiy. His descendants settled in Nor¬ 
mandy, and/aseunied ihe name of Percy, from the 
domain' SO called, which GeoflPry, the son of Manfred, 
obtained from the famous Rollo, whose fortunes he had 
followed. The early history of this illustrious race is 
beautifully told by their pokical descendant, Bishop 
Percy, in his well-known Tale of th«f Hermit of Wark- 
worth 

“ They SBUK, how in (he Conqueror’s fleet 
L<)rd William shipp’d bis powers, 

Ami gained a fair young Saxon bride, 

With all her lands and towers. 

Then journeying to the Holy Land, 

There bravely fought and died: 

But first the silver Crescent won. 

Some Paynim Snldan’a pride. 

They sung how Agnes, hi'Huteous lieir, 

The queen's own brother wed; 

Lord JosecliiU!, sprung from Charleinagns, 

In princely Brubmit bred. 

How lie. the Percy name reviv’d. 

And bow liis noble line. 

Still foremost iu their country’s cause. 

With god-like ardour shine.” 

The oldest son of Josesline and .Agnes succeeded his 
father, and was one of the chief barons who levied arms 
against King John, and took the oath to compel the 
king to observe faithfully the Great Charter. He died 
without issue, and his brother, the first Henry, Lord 
.Percy, succeeded him. It was the grandson of this Henry 
who purchased the barony of Alnwick, as before men- 
tioue.i. From this period Alnwick Castle became the 
great baronial residence of the Percys. To narrate their 
iiohicvements in detail would be to write almost the 
entire history of the Borders, and no inconsiderable 
porl inn of the annuls of England; for there am few 
importnnt passages in them in which they did not take 
II c.onsiiieuons part. Wo shall glance at only a few of 
the more salient points, so to speak, of their history. 

The fourth Henry, Lord Percy, (who was the first of 
hia family that possessed the castloof Warkworth,) bore 
a distiiigiiisbed part in the memorable battle of Ilali- 
dou nill,s:gnali/.ed himself at the siege of Nantz, and 
had the chief command in the famous battle of Nevii’s 
Cross, where David of Scotland was captured, and bi.s 
.splendid array annihilated. The sixth Henrj' was a 
supporter of Wickliffe. It was this nobleman who took 
sueli a notorious p.art in t he deposition of Uichard 11. 
When the .Scots invaded England in the third year of 
Henry IV., the Earl gave them a most fearful discom. 
fitiire at Humbledon Hill, where the Earl of Douglas 
wa.s taken prisoner. Dissensions about the prisoners 
taken in this fight originated the fend between Percy 
and the King. The former could not brook insult from 
a sovereign whom he had mainly raised to the throne. 
He actiordingly levied a powerful army, and put it under 
the command of his son, the famous Hotspur :~ 

“ A son u'ho was the theme of honour’s tongue; 

Amongst a grove the very stralghtcst plant; 

Who WHS sweet fortune’s'minion and her pride.” 

Owen Glcndowcr, too, had raised the standard of in¬ 
surrection ; but he failed to join the rebellious Borders; 
and 

“ Lingering from sad Salopia’s Held, 

Reft of his aid, the Percy fell,” 

Bet what, perhaps, most contributed to the loss of j 
Shreu'sbuiy, was the failure of Northumberland him- ‘ 
seif, who lay “ crafty-sick ” at York, to come up with 
his forces. His cold and selfish policy destroyed bis 
fiery and noble-hearted son. Bhakspeare makes Lady 
Percy thus reproach him :— 

“ The time was, father, that you broke your word, 

When you were more endeared to it than now; 

When your owU Percy, when my heart’s dear Hurry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see his &tber 
Bring up hu powers: hut did long in vain.” 


The Earl fled into Scotland, carrying with him the 
infimt son of Hotspur. Hia estates were confiscated, 
and after a time, restored; but the deatli of his great 
son, and the neglect of his sovereign, continued to prey 
upon his haughty spirit, which led him to join the 
northern malcontents, ami again to teke up arms 
against the King. He fell at the decisive battle of 
Bramham Moor, and his head, grey with years and 
sorrows, was stuck to a pole on London Bridge. The 
House of Percy was now in its deepest humiliation; the 
powerful Earl, who had deposed one king and set Up 
another, had ignominiously fallen; his renowned son, 
whose fame in deeds of ams had dimmed even the 
glory of his own lierolc race, had preceded him to the 
grave, and the infant heir was a dependent on the 
bounty of others. 

But the hour of exaltation came again. The noble 
tree,though felled, rolibed of its branches, and stripped 
of its foliage, was not uprooted; and the rude bands 
that made the gnarled oak bow to the earth, tended 
the fair shoot, till it again emulated the greatness of 
the parent tree. When this infant had grown to youth’s 
estate, ho accompanied the King of Scotland's son, who 
was leaving his native land, in order to ewiape from 
the intrigues and apprehended violence of his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany ; they were driven on Flam borough 
Head, where they were discovered, taken prisoners, and 
carried to Windsor. Young Percy won the favourof Henry 
V., who restored him to the lionoui's and possessions 
of his ancestors. This Earl made considerable additions 
to tlie Castle, and wn,s a great patron of learning and 
the liberal arts. Ho stood firmly by Henry VI., and 
was among the slain at the great carnage at St. Albans; 
two of his .sons .also fell in battle—one at Northampton, 
and the other at Hedgcley Moor. The nc.xt Earl, with 
six northern barons, fell fighting at the mighty 
slaiiglitcr at Towton. In after years, Bosworth Field, 
Blaekheath, the battle of the Spurs, the famous “ rising 
of the North,” tlic civil wars of the first Charles, by 
whose cause they firmly stood —to the last Duke, who 
was also a soldier, and scn-cd in tlic groat Soveu Years’ 
War, and distinguislied himself in America-■ all attest 
the I’ercys' high deeds in arms. Times have changed, 
.and swords have been turned into pnining-liooks ; and 
it is a plofuant reflection to know that the present 
representative of this illustrious line of nobles is as 
pre-eminent in all the charities of life in an opulent 
I and tran(]uil age, as his ancestors were iu the pomp and 
j pride of war. 

Tlicir Castle of Alnwick, the uni-'onscioiis sharer of 
their disasters and their glories, repaired and Improved 
by successive Karls and Dukes, is now the very per¬ 
fection of a baronial residence. It is situated on the 
south bank of the river Aln, about five miles from Its 
mouth, upon a commanding eminence, which gradually 
rUcs from the river edge. It is not shrouded in sylvan 
gloom, like so many other lordly castles; but it stands 
forth in its pride of place, conspicuous to every eye, 
glittering in every sunlieam, and open to every storm. 
The rise from the river to the castle is tastefully deco¬ 
rated with shrubbery; and the grounds on the Jthcr 
side of the Aln, whieli consist of spacious pasture land 
(through which is a common foot-path), dotted with 
clumps of trees and encompassed with thick planta¬ 
tions, and, in summer, enriched with droves of cattle, 
afford a picture of quiet rural beauty, which pleasantly 
contrast with the magnificent pile that looks down 
upon them. The Castle itself occupies about five acres 
of ground. It is encompassed by an extensive wall, 
flanked with sixteen towers and turrets, most of which 
still retain both their ancient name and uses. A com¬ 
plete act of offices is skilfully concealed among them, 
chiefly on the south side, looking towards the town. The 
Castle is entered from a broad and quiet aristocratic- 
looking street, called Baillffgate, by a stem and gloomy 
barbican, over which is a stone figure of a guard in the 
attitude of throwing down a huge stone on the head 
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of assailants. The barbican is protected bj a high em> 
battled tower, which was anciently furnished with a 
portcullis u:h 1 drawbridge. After passin^r these into 
the outer ward, the scene is truly magnificent. The 
groat body of the castle, built upon a finely swelling 
eminence, bursts on the view, with its semicircular 
towers and lofty battlements, which, in the Norman 
fashion, arc crowded wWi stone effigies of warriors, dis¬ 
posed with singular propriety, of wonderful animation, 
and arrayed in the costume and arms of ancient times. 
Many of them betray great antiquity, and the utmost 
care is taken to preserve them from decay. The entrance 
into the second court is similar to tho first, and defended 
in tho same way. A broad walk runs along tho northern 
walls of this second court, and within the battlements, 
which would enable tho guards and troops with sofetj^ 
to view the dispositions of the enemy without. A semi¬ 
circular bastion in this wall, where it is said that 
Hotspur used to sit and see his troops exercise in the 
castle-yard, is called Hotspur’s Chair. Between this and 
the records’ tower is a place, to be plainly distinguished 
from the rest of the wall, where a breach was made by a 
body of Scots wiicn besieging the Castle, and tradition¬ 
ally called the “ bloody gap.” There is no existing 
record of the event, but the tradition seems to be con¬ 
firmed by the fact of arrows having been found in the 
adjoining ports of the wall with their points directed 
inwards, as if they had been showered upon the assault¬ 
ers from the opposite battlements and windows. Veiy 
noble views of the main citarlel and of tho surrounding 
scenery are obtained from tliis waJk. Tho entrance Into 
tho inner court is through lofty octagonal towers; 
beneath is an ancient dungeon in ail its horrors; it is 
eleven feet deep, and ten ibet square at the bottom, and 
covered l»y an iron grate. The inner court, tho very 
heart of the great citadel itself, is in the form of a square 
with tho corners cut off. Tlio other courts are covered 
with a beautiful verdant turf; but this, wliich is much 
smaller, and the principal entry into the interior of the 
Castle, is paved with wood. The interior of tho Castle 
is fitted up with a .splendour suitable to the wealth and 
dignity of tho illustrious owner. A recent visitor bos 
described it in tlie following terms:— 

“ The rooms are fitted up with light Gothic traceiy 
on the walls, very chaste and elegant, and tho colours 
arc so delicate and subdued, that you arc not offended 
with that feeling of ovcr-fincncs.s which is felt at Baby. 
You ascend by a noble staircase, surrounded with 
armorial cseuteheons instead of a cornice, to a suite of 
very spacious and handsome rooms, of which the 
principal arc the saloon, dining-room, breakfast room, 
library, and chapel- The ceilings are finely walled into 
compartments, with escutcheons and pendants. Tho 
walls of the siiloon are covered with crimson silk, 
sprigged with yellow flowers; those of the dining-room, 
with pale buff, and white mouldings, with pendant span¬ 
drels : those of the library with grey and buff mouldings, 
rich tracery, and elegant compartmented ceiling. In 
the centre of some of the arches you sco the crescent, 
the crest of the Percys.” 

The library leads to tho chapel, which has been de¬ 
signed after the most perfect modelsof Gothiccxcellence. 
The windows are beautifully painted with tho family 
escutcheons. The walls are divided into drab panols, 
ivith gilt, purple, and scarlet mouldings, after the great 
church at Milan; tho cast window is in the stylo of the 
finest in York Minster, and tho ceiling is borrowed 
from that of King's College, Cambridgpo. 

But chaste and beautiful as the in^nal decorations 
arc, it is not these that affect the mind. It is the outer 
antiquity, the external bravery, that throws tho charm 
of the old heroic times around one, and crowds upon 
lis the memories of Chevy Chace and Humbledou, of 
ahrewsbniy, and other great fields. Every tower suggests 
images of greatness; and every wind that sweeps around 
them whispers hcioic thoughta. 

And the surrounding liuadscape seems emulous to add 


its charms to the brave old CasUo. The silver Ain 
winds its way throi^h rocks, and lumgii^ woo^, and 
holy ruins, and quiet pastures, up to ^e very walls; 
wild moorlands, and the lofty Cheviots fill the back¬ 
ground. As mentioned before, the bIoto in front of tho 
Castle is tastefully decorated with shru^ery. -Adjoining 
this are the dairy-grounds, lying along both sides of tho 
river. During the summer months they arc open to the 
public, who are admitted by the dairy, at the foot of 
Canongate. They are threaded with beautiful walks on 
all sides, richly adorned with flowering shrubs of 
exquisite fragrance, clumps of roses, rare and varied 
heaths, trees festooned with woodbine, and almost every 
favourite of the garden and shrubbery, laid out with tho 
most correct taste, and affording a fine example of what 
art, legitimately applied, can effect in softening nature’s 
harehnesaes, and copying her graceful touch. The river 
is hero crossed by an elegant chain bridge. On the 
opposite idde, a broad gravel walk is continued along 
the margin of the river, entirely overarched with old 
and venerable trees, which are covered with moss, and 
encircled with woodbine and the “ ivy green,” even to 
the topmost branches. On one side the Ain gently 
flows, and on its bosom the stately swan mantles its 
snowy plumage; on tho other rises a lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous hill, clad with the earliest primroses, and 
fragrant hyacinths, and others of a thousand hues, that 
“ Purple all tho ground with verniil dowers.” 

Here also the woodbine, tho hawthorn, and wild-rose 
grow in brave neglect among the loftier and more 
uuycstic natives of tho woodland; while from every 
spray amidst this region of fairy-land, this paradise of 
nature, bursts forth the constant summer song of birds, 
“ Warbling tlicir native wood-notes wild.” 

A little up the river, the beauty of the scenery is much 
heightened by a dashing waterfall, several feet high, 
which is soon beneath tho arches of tho Abbey Bridge, 
and seems to toss Its white foam beneath them. Com¬ 
modious scats are placed on those spots from whence 
the best views are to be obtained. Lovely and com¬ 
manding views of tho Castle, town, church, moor, park, 
sheets of water, and exquisite wood-scenery, are dis¬ 
closed at every point. The dairy, through which tho 
visitor enters aud returns, is a rustic colonnaded 
cottage, over which the Ayrshire rose, and a deeply 
tinted Avoodbine, claml)er and blossom—no unfit 
entrance into these delicious shades, which other times 
would have feigned the pleasure abodes of tho Kiver 
Divinities; and where the quaint moralist, too, may 
please his fancy by remarking tliat, as in the moral 
world, the gardens of pleasure arc entered through the 
portals of industry. Prom the grounds, the park is 
entered through the dry archqs of the Abbey Bridm, so 
called from the ancient abbey, whose sole remaining 
gateway tells of tho hand of the destroyer. The Abbot 
of this house was summoned to several parliaments. 
A little above the abbey, the Ain is crossed by a neat 
foot-bridge. From the seat in front of it a most charm¬ 
ing view presents itself. The Ain, in delightful 
murmurs, plays at the foot of it; the ruin of Alnwick 
Abbey, standing in the midst of a beautiful lawn, over¬ 
hung with woods, bursts upon tho view, 

“ Whore oft the soldier, weary of tho round 
Of war and tumult, sought the humble oeU.” 

And just where the Ain seems to lose itself, above a 
slight oimning in the trees that eveiywhero hang around 
this delightful retreat, rise the lofty battlements of 
Alnwick Castle full upon the view; aud the venerable 
parish church, that fends such a pleasing grace to every 
landscape, from this point seems almost to form a part 
of the Castle itself. New beauties spring up at every 
step. About a mile higher up the stream, is a fountain 
of most pure water, calm tho Lady’s Well; and almost 
immediately b^ond this, two roads lead to the mins of 
Hulne Abbey. This was the first monastery of Carmelite 
Friars in these kingiforaB. The domains attacluid to it 
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wore very extensive. The abbey is now a most boantiful 
ruin, with the exception of a fine tower, which was built 
by the fourth ]i!arl of Northumberland, as a place of 
refuge for the monks in times of danger; for the rude 
Borderers, in their sudden incursions, frequently spared 
neither places nor persons, however sacred. This tower 
having l)eon preserved more entire than any other part 
of the abbey, was repaired by the late Duke in the old 
Gothic style. Summer parties from the town, which 
almost daily take place, generally indulge themselves 
with tea and cake here. The ground on the opposite 
side of the river rises to a great height. Heather and 
gorse clothe the lower sides of the mountain, which is 
well wooded, however, all around from the middle. The 
summit of the hill is surmounted by an admirable 
column, ninety feet high, of tho most elegant design, 
and in the most iinished style of masonry. The prosjiect 
from it is of a most imposing character. 

It is indeed a model landscape, where almost every 
I element that enters into a perfect picture may be found— 

lofty mountains and barren moors—^holy ruins inspiring 
religious awe, and towers grey with the mist of years— 
battle-fields ofold renown, and scenes of modem heroism 
—cultivated valleys, and sweeping woods—and, to crown 
the whole, tho “ eternal ocean," with its clustered islands, 
To the south extends a wild rude moor—to the west 
stands the lofty Cheviot, with its retinue of hills 
stretching several miles, green to their summits—and 
between occasional openings, are glimpses of the still 
more distant hills of 

" pleasant Teviotilale, 

Fast by the river Tweed.” 

In a clear day may be distinguished the memorable hill 
of Flodden, 

i “ tVlicre sliivercd was fair Scotland’s spear, 

I And broken was her shield! ’’ 

And the scarcely less famous hill of llomildon, where 
the fiery Hotspur routed tlie Scots under the Earl of 
Douglas; at a less distance, in the same direction, lies 
Hedgeley Moor, where Sir Balph Percy fell during the 
i ’wars of the Eose.s. Between the high moorland and the 
hills, in lovely contrast, lies the fertile vale of Whitting- 
ham, studded with country' seats, and fami houses, and 
cottages, affording to the imagination and affections 
those visible signs of human happiness, in which (a.s 
Gilpin remarks) the true beauty of a landscape consists, 
more than in the mere mi.xture of colours and forms. 
Through this valley glides the Ain, till it is seen eir- 
j cling Hulne Abbey. To tho east are fine green vales and 
j woody slopes, in tho midst of which the town of 
Alnwick, overlooked by tho Castle, has a most pic¬ 
turesque appearance. Below it, the Ain winds its 
i glittering stream, and then, like a silver cord, it threads 
its mazy way ‘to the ocean,’ wliich terminates this 
splendid prospect to the east and south. Upon the 
margin of the sea, on a bold rock, Bamborough Castle 
uprears its mighty mass—-a place of great strength, .and 
a royal residence under the Saxon kings; a little to the 
eastward, the Fern Islands inlay the bosom of the deep, 

“ Like precious stones set in the silver sea I ” 

One of them—the Longstone—has become " fiimiliar in 
our months as household words," as being the scene of 
Grace Darling’s heroic adventure. To the southward, 
tbe ruins of Dunstanborough Castle, the port of Aln- 
mouth, the towering remains of Warkworth Castle, and 
Coquet Island with its Light House, are among the 
most striking objects. The high land in the county of 
Durtiam terminates this truly magnificent prospect. 

We have thus run over the more prominent beauties 
and matters of interest in and around Alnwick; it is full 
of romantic scenery and interesting associations; but 
mongh has been said, we hope, to induce the reader to 
believe, that time and money may Ite worse spent than 
in visiting the halls of the Perqy, and roaming for a 
season among the mined towers OM fiumons localities of 
the Northumbrian Borders. F. 
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THE SEA-SIDE riSiTOll. 

" The sea,” says Earipidc.s,' "washes away all human 
ills." Wc cannot wonder, then, at tho high esteem in 
wliich watering-places have been held both in aitciont 
and modem times; or tliat the Konian patrician should 
have had his villa at Bairn, just ns tho Kuglish peer 
has his mansion at Brighton. The facility of comlBunica- 
tion in recent days has, of course, greatly enlarged and 
v.aricd tho motley throng who, at certain seasons, are 
found on our coast in search of health or pleasure. A 
large part of the inhabitants of Ijondon, whether rich or 
poor, arc now generally found there every year for a 
time. The clerk may be seen entering a bathing- 
macliine which a mai'qnis has just quitted; the dr.v 
por's assistant from Regent Street stops to observe the 
state.-<ni.an who, telescope in liand, is gazing from bis 
spiieioiLS drawing-room over tbe blue e.\panse; and the 
cook, having gained a holiday from her master, whoso 
indulgence she may have bribed by a dish of uncommon 
flavour, is carried in a crowded packet to Margate, 
whence she returns the next day to excite envious long¬ 
ings in the kitchen-maid by her tales of the charms or 
perils of the deep. 

But from whatever part of Loudon the individual 
may come, on entering a watoring-plueo he hocomes a 
new character. Thfrc he may have been a peer, a 
lawyer, or a grocer; but /icre he is a visitor: his private 
peculiarities are merged in those of a class of which he 
has now become a member, .and whose characteristics 
are known, and may be descrllied. 

The visitor is distinguishable l>y several marks. 
First, he may be often known by a penetrating lock, 
which gives him the appearance of being in search of' 
something. Wliilo at liis usual home, and engaged in 
his daily occupations, his mind isgencrally too absorbed 
in some besetting idea tn be able to give to surrounding 
objects a very close uttcutiun : he walks or rides from 
his dwelling to his eoiinting-hnnse, scarcely knowing 
through what streets he has paH.scd, or wliat faces he 
has seen. But at tiie sca-sido the case is quite dif¬ 
ferent; he has come down expressly to see; and, accord¬ 
ingly, wherever you find him, he is evidently occupied 
in sueintj. As he walks along the Pamdc, he passes a 
board, fixed at the roadside; it has been there from 
time immemorial, and contains a warning against 
removing stones from the beach; an ordinary person 
would not notice it at all, but the visitor docs; he sees i t, 
and reads it. Over an old-fashioned house in tho middle 
of a street, there is the date of a year: the inhabitant 
is scarcely aware of its existence; but it catches the 
visitor’s eye: ho stops lieforc it, is certain it has some 
significant meaning, and, perhaps, knocks at the door 
to get it explained. Among the pebbles on the beach, 
there lies something of a rod colour; to vulgar eyes it 
seems a piece of brick; but the visitor picks it up, in 
order to convince himself, by careful examination, that 
it is neither a fossil nor a shell, and when he is quite 
satisfied of its worthlessness, he throws it into the sea. 
Of this trait we can give an illustration. A friend of 
ours was being shown over some interesting ruins, now 
used for farming purposes, when in one of the rooms 
he saw a square piece of some unknown substance, 
having on it indented marks. Being In that excited 
state of mind which discovers a wonder in everything, 
he imagined it to be a piece of antique tiling. " 'What 
is thisi" said he, eagerly, to the woman who acted as 
ekerone. " That, sir," said she," is a piece of oil-cake, 
used to feed cattle witli.’’ 

Another peculiarity of the visitor (should ho be a 
pedestrian) i% that he is continually asking his way, 
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and with difficulty iinds it. He hears that there is a fine 
view, or some ruins at-. Ho accordingly sum¬ 

mons his landlady, and desires to be told the way 
thither, solemnly adjuring her to direct him to that 
alone which is the most agreeable. A long explanation 
ensues; as the description of hU informant increases in 
copiousness his conceptions become mow and more con¬ 
fused, so that at last ne leaves the house in impatience, 
saying that he will inquire as lie goes along. Directed 
by the extended finger of the landlady, who has come 
down with him to the door, he gets safely to the end of 
the street, and even then, through looking back to get 
the advantage of her monitory gestures, takes the right 
turning ; but soon he is completely lost. Advancing 
into the open country, he finds four roads ; which is he 
to take ? He espies a cottage near at hand ; he hastens 
to it, narrowly escaping the bite of a dog; he endeavours 
to speak, but his voice is drowned in the animal’s bark, 
till, at length, the mistress herself, with sleeves tucked 
up, recent from the wash-tub, steps out to his assistance, 

and he is enabled to ask the way to-. His manner 

of pronouncing the word, however, is so opposite from 
hers, that she thinks he means a totally different place, 
and declares that it lies in the direction whence he has 
just come. This he stoutly denies, and is leaving her, 
half in anger, when a little girl, the pride ofthoNatioival 
School, comes up, who, being better skilled in varieties 
of speech, elicits his meaning, and, having set him on 
the right way, is made supremely happy by the gift of u 
penny. 

He now proceeds, gazing on cither hand, gleaning 
information as to his course from the noble peasants at 
work in the fields, who greet him with a hearty “ Good 
morning, sir!” or from boys, watching straggling 
cattle, all of whom he gravely interrogates, ns though 
the matter were of the last importance, till, at length, 
he gets to the place of his destination. Having reached 
it, he is rather astonished to find that it really contains 
nothing extraordiimry, though he has not any very de¬ 
fined idea of what h,e expected to see; lie walks in 
disappointment through tiic village, till, stopping, 
according to custom, to read a board by tlic road-side, 
he discovers that it announces that, “ vugi'anti will be 
taken into custody,” and, being scmswliat inclined to 
interpret it as a rotlcctionon himself, ho returns rapidiy 
home, going, of course, some round-about way. 

The visitor, also, is sometimes known by his extra¬ 
ordinary attire. In London, his dress is of a very sober 
and unromantic description:—a black coat, probably, 
with a black hat. But with new scenes have come new 
manners. His iiat is now of straw, and to guard against 
its abduction by the amorous wind, he fastens it to his 
coat by a ribbon, which files streamer-like in the air. 
His coat is of a material difficult to name, and of a 
colour impossible to describe; and the roughno.ss of 
the stones on the beach induce him to defend his feet 
with shoes which seem exactly fitted for an elephant's 
wear. 

The face of the visitor too is occasionally distinguished 
by an expression of important self-complacence. One of 
the fi»t things that meet his eye on coming down to 
the broakfast-iable on the morning after his arrival, is ft 
pack of cards, containing the names and callings of 
various tradesmen who solicit his custom. He feels 
himself called upon to act the patron; a largo town is 
suing for his 8milc.s, and he cannot be insensible to the 
elevation of his position. Whatever shop he may enter 
he is usually received with marked civility; for the 
proprietor will often leave a resident customer to attend 
upon him, knowing that the golden favours of the 
stranger must be won immediately, or not »t all. 

The last peculiarity we shall mention, iS, that the 
visitor is fbr a time (in that very limited sense, at least, 
In which a mortal can be said to be so), a happjf man. 
He has left behind him the harassing c^s of biuuness; 
he rises in the morning with the consciousness that no 
importunate labours are awaitLog him; and, when he 


looks on the faces of his family, he sees them radiant 
with the expectation of pleasures to come. For him 
roll the glorious waves, whiqiering many a delightful 
tale of the shores they have kissed; for him the wild 
flowere spring up in sequestered nooks, made doubly 
beautiful by their unobtrusiveness, or cover the cliffs 
with all the colours of the rainbow; and the grass, 
rising in glittering spires hung with globes of dew, 
spreads for him a carpet more grateful to the feet tlian 
those which cover the fioors of gilded saloons. But let 
us contemplate in imagination the family group gathered 
yonder on the beach. One of the children is washing 
its face in a natural basin formed in the hollow of a 
fallen piece of rock. Three other little ones are launch¬ 
ing a tiny sliip into the mighty sea, a meet emblem of 
themselves, graceful and delicate creatures, not long 
ago launched on the rough surface of this stormy world. 
Several times have they already placed their toy on the 
water, and then returned to sec it float out into tlie 
e.xpause; but no—the nave is too shallow, and the 
little vessel rolls this way and that, in a most mortifying 
manner, and then lies on its side, motionless. At last 
one of them rushes out more boldly into the water, 
bearing the ship; he commits it to a friendly billow; 
it is lifted up by it, and (oh, the triumph !> it sails forth 
m^cstically into the deep. And now, what a ringing 
shout of rapture bursts from the young spectators, as 
they clap their hands as though to urge it on its way ! 
If the sound finds no echo in your heart, dear reader ! 
we pity you. The grave father, meanwhile, is seen by 
the side of his eldest boy, to whom he is expatiating on 
the wondrous things connected with tlie sea. He, 
perhaps, refers to that primeval period when the vast 
flood, like a drop of a bucket, ran out of tlie Almiglity s 
hand,—or taking up a shell, he discourses on its 
exquisite formation, shows how the shelly envelope is 
secreted, and wliat were the nature and habits of iis 
minute inhabitant—or finding some geological speci¬ 
mens, he talks to him of the eloquent inscripiions which 
Icanicd men have deciphered on these “ medals of 
creation ”—or turning into tlic wide field of eominercial, 
discovery, he eonvorsc-s of celebrated voyagers, from 
Jason, Vasco de Oama, and Columbus, down to Cook, 
Parry, and Boss,--or referring to the lustorieal as¬ 
sociations of the deep, he mentions some of tbe most 
remarkable sea-fights in ancient and modern days; and 
the lad listens with kindling eyes (though he liears it 
fur about the hundredth time,) to an account of the 
death of tlio heroic Nelson,—or lastly, plunging into 
the depths of German philosopliy, he show's his wonder¬ 
ing hearer how his very existence may have depended 
on the position of the grains of sand lying at his feet. 
The mother, in the mean time, stands near, listening, 
and occasionally, with gentle voice, introduces some 
illustrative remark, though her attention is somewhat 
distracted, first, by her endeavours to pacify the young¬ 
est girl, who has clung to her dress, terrified by the 
frolicsome shrieks issuing from a neighbouring bathing- 
machine, and then by the extreme difficulty she finds 
in settling in her own mind which of her sons it is that 
will be the Nelson of the next generation. Such aie 
some of the pleasures reserved tor the sea-side visitor 
for whom nature and the domestic affections possess a 
charm; and he will have spent bis Bea.son of recreation 
to little purpose if he do not return to his home filled 
with gratitude to Providence for the comforts bestowed 
upon him. M. N. 

peeseevation of eight SAILOES, 

Who wintered on the Coast of SpUdtergm in 16S0-1. 

Most readem kte interested by those narratives which 
bringbefbre them man stmggUng against calamity; 
and this interest It wondeifully incileased when the 
sufferer is placed Car from human aid or human sym* 
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palhy. We contemptate with intense emotion, man 
abandoned on the sandy desert, the sea, the lone island, 
or amidst the gloom and wild desolation of a polar 
winter. We delight, it may be from self-love, to see our 
nature rictorious over accumulated ills; and acquire 
from the patience and courage displayed by others, a 
contempt for effeminacy, whether of mind or body. 
Such is one source of the pleasure felt by the boy in 
reading Robinson Crusoe; he sees energy in Crusoe, 
he loves it, he would rejoice to do the like, and the 
hardihood he admires becomes in some degree his own. 
Thus all who triumph under diiiiculties become the 
teachers of a noble daring to their fellow-men. Hence, 
from the most fearful evils are drawn lessons which form 
high and^ exalted spirits. The following account docs 
not exhibit the qualities which mankind have agreed to 
call splendid, but rather those which form the basis of 
all that is groat in human naturc—viz. unflinching cou¬ 
rage and fore-thought combined with dependence on 
God. 

In the year 1630, an English whale ship, named the 
“Salutation,” was busily engaged in the fishery of 
Spitzbergen,^ at which place our whale fisheries com¬ 
menced towards the close of Queen EHzaheth’s reign. 
On a calm and beautiful day in August, the captain of 
the ship sent eight men on shore to kill deer. They 
hunted from place to place, meeting with abundance of 
game, and, evening coming on, tliey prepared a plentiful 
venison supper, re.solving to pass the night on shore. 
Thi.s resolution, though pcrfeetly natural in their 
circumstances, led to those sufferings which have given 
to these men a place in maritime annals. In (he morn¬ 
ing a dense fog prevented any attempt to reach the ship, 
and before tlie mist dispersed a gale arose, wliicli forced 
the “Salutation” to stand out for sea. This happened 
the 13th of August. 

Tiie sudden departure of the ship caused no great 
alarm, as the men knew she must touch at a place called 
Green-harbour ; where twenty of the crew had been left. 


desolate; no sounds nor sight of human presence savn 
their own disturbed the monotony of its loneliness. The 
last ray of hope, which had up to this moment lightened 
their hearts, now departed. They had often heard strange 
reports of the terrors of a polar winter; they knew 
that no rewards had hitherto tempted even criminals to 
pass a winter in this region ^'hey also remembered 
that on the very shore where they now stood, a boat’s 
crew had once Iveen left by their own captain, as they 
were, and that ever}- man had perished. Added 
to this, they were without provisions, adequate 
clothing, or any of those resources which enable 
hardy modern seamen to guard against the rigours of a 
polar winter. The reader of this narrative must re* 
raemher the vast diti'crenec between a crow at the 
present time, furnislied with all the aids which science 
and long experience can suggest, when compared with 
theeighisailors of the “Salutatio.'i" in the year 1630. The 
latter liad none of the helps just mentioned, and were 
under the additional disadvantage of being taken una¬ 
wares by the calainity. Two plans were before the 
deserted crew—one that of attempting to reach England 
in their open boat, a ilcspcralo expedient, but this 
seemed preferable to a contest with the unknown 
horrors of the long northern winter. The ice, however, 
was now blocking np tlic sea, an<l thus prevented the 
adoption of this plan. The other was to sail at once to 
Green-harbour, and attempt to kill deer for a store of 
food tlirougii tbe approaching winter. This scheme the 
men resolutely carried out, niid liavitig procured a large 
numlior of deer, departed for Hell .Sound, where they 
intended to make prcp.irations for jiassing the winter. 
The fooil procured was of three kind-i—venison, bear's 
tlesli, and a quant,ity of the refuse of whale’s fiesh, left 
I)y some of the ships on I he shore. Tliese stores they 
determined to take to Hell Sound. Hefore (hey were 
prepared to leave Green-harbour, Sunday eatae ; it was 
resolved to honour the day by refraining from labour, 
and cng.iging in sueli iiraycrs as they were able to com¬ 
mand, for neither Bible nor Hriyer-bouk was in their 


They therefore resolved to pursue their hunting along Thus at the beginning of tlieir trials those 

the coast to Green-harbour, and thus inerea,se the .store ''eligious pviticiides were noiinshed, by tbe aid of which 
of provision for tbe voyage homewards. 

On the 16lli Green-harbour was reached, hut no ship 
could be seon; their comrades had loft the place, a plain 
proof that the ship had visited tlie bay and departed. 

'I’liis excited some surprise, but still the seamen felt 
little alarm, as there was yet a hope that their ship with 
others would he found at a harbour mimed Hell Sound ; 
a place where the whale ships usually collected previously 
to their final departure homewards. There were but 
three days remaining ere all the whale ve.ssels would 
sail. The party therefore immediately set out iu their 
boat to Bell Sound, about forty-eight miles distant. The 
men were now getting anxious; the dread of abandon¬ 
ment on this lone spot to the terrors of the Arctic 
winter, was beginning to harass them. Under this fear 
they threw all the venison which they had procured 
overboard, in order to lighten their boat. The fogs 
^ain caused them disappointment, as the boat passed 
Bell Sound without perceiving it, and went thirty miles 
{^^od. Suspecting their mistoke, the crew turned 
bae«, but, again misled by appearances, sailed in their 
former track. At last they regained the right course, 

“*>d on August the 20th entered Bell Sound. Their 
eager eyes wandered round the bay'; but no ship 
app^red in view. Hope was now becoming faint, yet 
Wen man clung to the expectation of still finding the 
ship. Every point round the bay was searched, and at 
iMt they reached an inlet, called Bottle Cove, where 
alone the ship could be now expected. The inlet was 


(1 place ia called Greenland by the narrator, but that name 
W Spllibetgen by Sir H ugh Willoughby, who diicorered 
ne KUnd la iSS3. About sixty year* l,itor, the Dutch navigators 
. Pf'** Spitsbergen, n term signtlVlng sharp or peaked- 

tfaeiefore Otted to express the spiiearance of the 


their natural courage and goixl sense were rightly 
tlirceted. 

11, was tlie 3(1 of Scptcjnlicr when they reached Bell 
Sound, Ilieir intended wintering-place. IJere theyfound 
a largo tent, covered witii tiles, in which the coopers 
belonging to the whale .shijis were accustomed to work. 
In this they stowed aw.ay (lie provisions. No sooner 
w.as this done, than (he lengliiening nights and in¬ 
creasing frosts warned them of the approaeli of the 
dreaded winter. They now e.xerted every energy of 
body and mind, in devising and preparing expedients 
against the dangers feared from intense frost. Another 
building belonging to tbe whale ships stood near the 
large shed; this was pulled down, and the materials 
employed in raising a small shed inside the large one. 
This was a judicious plan for resisting the action of cold, 
as it might be likened to one house built within another. 
There were some bricks amongst the materials left 
upon the beach, and a quantity of lime, which was 
required by the whale ships in making the oil. Tlielime, 
mixed with sand from the shore, furnished mortar; the 
hricks supplied the matter for the walls of their inner 
house. The remaining wails were formed of hoards 
nailed upon each side of thick timbers placed upright; 
the hollows left lietween the doulile line of boarding 
were filled up with sand; and tiius strong and warm 
walls were constructed. The plan pursued by .these 
sailors to secure warmth was similar to that employed 
l*y Captain Back for a like purpose iu his arctic winter¬ 
ing, 1883—4. The top of the inner house wa* made of 
five or six layers of boards, each exterior layer covering 
the joinings in the planking beneath; thus they hoped 
to exclude the freezing air. An old bed, left in the latge 
shed, served to line the door of their apartment. At hut 
these sensible men finished tbe house in which the siege 
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of wiater was to bo resisted. But their prudent labours 
wore not yet over. Another expedient to lessen the in¬ 
tensity of the frost was now carried out. 

The hut just finished was about twenty feet long, 
seventy wide, and ten high; In this four small rooms, 
or sleeping berths, were formed, and beds of deer-skin 
placed in each enclosure. Their apartment had no 
window, ns they fcai'od the frost would overpower them 
if such openings^ were made, especially as a chimney 
opening and one door way were necessarily left. A 
small hole was made in the roof of the outer shed, 
through which some light would reach the indwellers 
as long as the sun remained visible. All was now ready 
except fuel, and fire was essential. This was soon pro¬ 
cured from the timbers of old boats left by the departed 
ships on the shore; but no serviceable boat was broken 
up, so rigidly did this devoted creiv respect the rights 
of men they might never again behold. In order to 
economize fuel, and yet keep up a fire during the hours 
of sleep, a block of elm was buried each night in aheap 
of hot ashes, and thus covered up, and there being little 
draught, it would smoulder for more than twelve hours. 
By this plan the fire was kept burning without cessa¬ 
tion for eight months. In September, when the winter 
was fast closing round them in storm and darkness, the 
dread of a failure in provisions seems to have alarmed 
them. They made a survey of all their stores, and 
finding the stock rather low resolved to keep to one 
meal a day, and on Wednesdays and Fridays to observe 
fasting, or at least to eat nothing e.xccpt whale-flesh. 

In the early part of October the sea was frozen over, 
presenting to their view a boundless icy desert, over 
which no sounds broke except the wailing of the storm. 
This singular isolation from the world, and the dread 
of perishing ambl the wintry desolation, affected at 
times their spirits; but the energy .of their natures 
soon recovered from these melancholy forebodings. 

They often betook themselves to prajnng, as if to 
compensate by intercourse with the unseen world for 
their separation from the society of men; and imagina¬ 
tive minds will believe that over that ice-girt land the 
guardian spirits of a higher state kept watch. 

On the 14th of October the sun sank for the winter 
below the horizon, leaving them to the glimmer of the 
long twilight, and the illumination of the moon. In 
this state two things gave the deserted crew some con¬ 
cern. First, it was feared that all reckoning of time 
.Avould bo lost, as the moon often became invisible; and 
the long continued gloom brought to their minds the 
most melancholy feelings. But Pelham, the narrator 
of their adventures, contrived to keep time most accu¬ 
rately by the following method: first, he kept in his 
mind the number of the epact, then, by carefully observ¬ 
ing the variations of the faint light still left, he 
registered the moon’s age, and thus kept time so exactly, 
that, when the ships returned in the summer, Pelham 
was able to name the true day of the month. The skill 
and industry of the party soon devised the means of 
keeping a light. Prom some old lead three lamps wore 
made, ropes untwisted supplied matter for wicks, and 
train oil was collected indifferent parts of the shed; 
but no amount of energy or prudence could deylise a 
shield from the intense frost, which at the beginning of 
the new year raised blisters on their skin, and so aflfected 
the iron in the shed that if touched by the hand a 
wound was mode, like that produced by hot iron. One 
great essential, fresh water, they procur^ from the frozen 
snow, by melting it with heated iron bars. The dread 
of death by famine became strong in January 1631; 
the stores, notwithstanding their abstinence, were so 
diminished that without some fresh supply all must die. 
No animal ever appeared on the wild frozen plains, nor, 
whilst the winter reigned in its stem severity, were they 
to be expected. Thus no prospect of a fresh supply 
appeared. These patient men had thus to contend not 
only against the polar cold, but also with the physical 
weakness resulting from their forced abstinence. Under 


these depressing feelings they marked with a 
trembling delight the constant increase of a whitish 
light on the horizon, which appeared as the herald of 
the returning sun. One of the most joyful days in their 
winter’s calendar was the 3d of February, on which they 
beheld the first rays of the sun illuminate the lofty 
peaks of some snow-covered monntmns, the summits of 
which, as they flashed in the sparkling light, seemed 
like gigantic beacons raised upon the waste. This sun¬ 
shine on the snow was to them a more delightful sight 
than the most gorgeous scenery which ever greeted the 
eye. While gazing on these beams, so gladdening to their 
hearts, a bear and her cub were seen on the ice. 
Instantly the harpoons were seized, and all rushed upon 
the fierce animals. The bear enraged dashed forward 
to meet them, but was killed in a few minutes. With 
haste they dragged their prey into the shed, for the 
frost was fast benumbing tlieir limb.s. The bear fur¬ 
nished a dinner at once, and a supply of food for twenty 
days. It may appear strange, that, amidst so many 
privations, the men should have escaped that pest of 
the old seamen, the fatal scurvy. But it may probably 
be traced to the fact that they had no salt with them. 
Had this been in their possession, it is likely they would 
have used it to prepare their food, and thus living pent 
up In their close tent, the animal fluids would have 
become vitiated and the sea-plague have destroyed 
them.* 

As it was, the frostalone was sufficient to preserve their 
food from decay; and thus, though the supply was 
scanty, it consisted of fresh meat. After the return of 
the sun, the crisis in the affairs of the men hod passed, 
for though still exposed to bitter cold, the bears began 
to appear, and by killing these a plentiful supply of food 
was obtained. Foxes also, and wild fowl were caught in 
suflicient number to give an fagrecable variety to the 
diet. The men now began to ascend the hills, and watch 
the breaking up of the ice at sea, hoping, ere long, to 
see some whale ship, and once more join in companion¬ 
ship with their fellow-men. 

'The 25th of May saw the close of their anxieties; the 
day had been stormy, which kept them within the hut, 
and, whilst preparing to go to prayers, a cry was heard 
outside, like the hail of sailore. All rushed out, and 
before them stood part of a boat’s crow, belonging to a 
ship from England. To describe the joy is impossible; 
those only who have had like deliverance can imagine 
it. The men who had just arrived went into the winter 
house, and behold with amazement the place which had 
shielded their countrymen from the perils of the winter. 
The rescued crew, as they gazed upon the walls, 
blackened with the smoke of their perpetual fire, felt 
that God alone had prevented that weather-beaten hut 
from becoming their tomb. There wa.s, however, a black 
spot amidst the gladne.ss of the day. The Captain who 
had abandoned these men in the preceding year had 
also returned, and he, to screen himself from blame, 
began to revile them, as a set of deserters who had 
escaped from the ship, and stolen his boat. But this 
bruM man met with no credit; the men were kindly 
treated in the other ships, and after reaching England, 
were liberally rewarded by the Russian company. 

The whole of this narrative shows what fearful dafiger 
human nature is able to combat, when man is true to 
those principles of reason and religious laws, by the 
observance of which he alone can become great, or 
accomplish great results. It may not'm uninteresting 
to state that the narrative of these adventurers was drawn 
up by one of the crew named Edward Pelham, who filled 
the office of gunner's mate, and was evidently an in¬ 
telligent and religious man, by whose directions many 
of the precautions narrated were adopted. 


(1) Seven Dutch «nilorswere penuaded to remain duiine the 
winter of 1634, and were left well provided with food, medicine, 
mid clothins; but on the return of their friends in spring, oil were 
found deed. This mortslitjr hes been ascribed to the use of salt 
in preparing their food. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OP BIRDS.—No. IV. 

The CoKviPiB, or Crow I’amiey. ' 

Birds of the crow' kind nre amongst the most common 
in Britain, hut tiiore are thousands in our cities, and 
hundreds in the country, unacquainted with the habits 
of this widely extended family. Bee a party in holiday 
time, gazing with wonder at some strange animal in a 
Zoological exhibition; how eagerly each listens to the 
exhibitor's tale of man'ola, and what a laudable curiosity 
is manifested, from the old grandfather, who wonders if 
" it’s all true,” down to that little boy in plaid frock 
and muslin trowsers, who bclicvc.s all, and would believe 
ten time.s more. Yet this same w'onder-stricken party 
would evince little interest in the progress of a rook 
over the great metropolis; that would be a common 
event, and the uneducated su.spect little of the mass of 
interesting facts linked to the most familiar of natural 
appearances. 

It thus becomes necessary to call attention to the 
commonest matters, the flight of a sparrow, or the habits 
of a crow, thivt the wonderful may be detected in the 
common, and valuable knowledge extracted from fami¬ 
liar things. 

The last paper concluded tlie history of Birds of I’rey, 
an order not very familiar to English eyes; the pre.sent 
article contains the account of a family with the appear¬ 
ance of which we are more acquainted, though perhup.s 
few have attended to its habits, uses, and peculiarities. 

It is very common to hoar people in the country talk 
of crows. How often is the farmer in a towering passion 
on account of these said crow’s, which he perceives from 
his bed-room window, eiyoying their early breakfast off 
his freshly sown com,—as he supposes. IIow often do 
we hear from a neighbouring field the loud prolonged 
shout of some boy, placed there to frighten off the 
crows! Tom has fora moment relaxed his watchfulness, 
has ventured upon a chat with the post-boy in the lane, 
when down come the determined birds, and Tom’s lungs 
are made to pay the penalty of some desperate bucolic 
shoutings before the black gentry are fairly driven off. 
Thus far the erow is known, but little beyond this. Ask 
a group of farmers, men who have passed their whole 
time in the coimtry, what birds are ineluded in the crow 
family!—tihe probability is that few will be able to 
give an answer. Nor must wo blame them for this; they 


ore deep in the mysteries of manure, soils, stock, and 
groin; and their attention is not often called to the 
science of Natural Hbtory. We here speak of the ma¬ 
jority ; some make these subjects a part of their daily 
studie.s. Amongst the common people the rook and the 
crow are every day confounded, though the two are 
quite distinct. 

What birds then are included in the crow family! 
Eight species are comprehended under the general term 
t'orwi/er—the Raven, Carrion Crow, Hooded Crow, Red- 
Ic^ed Crow, the Rook, Jackdaw, Magiuc, and Jay; all 
of which arc British birds, and the rarest frequently 
soon. This large family is sometimes divided into three 
sections; thc; fii-st containing the proper ctmos, the 
second includes the Magpies, and the thirtl the Jays;a, 
division which we shall not pay much atlcution to, 
deeming it suflieient to note the existence of such a 
classification. 

The crows are regarded as the most perfect of birds, 
comprehending in themselves the distinguishing ehn- 
nictoristics of all Iho feathered tribes, being powerful 
on the wing, adapted also for walking, inhabitants of all 
climates, and capable of subsisting on all kinds of food. 
It scems,'in fact, as if the crow liad received some peculiar 
property from each order of birds, by which it stands in 
the centre of the feathered kingdom, reflecting the cha¬ 
racteristics of the whole. The crow resembles in part 
the Falconidsa when it attacks and kills birds for food ; 
the Vnlturidae when it feeds on carrion ; the Ground- 
Feeder when it descends in flockson the ploughed lands; 
the aiiuatic birds when it catches and preys on fish; and 
thus we might proceed, tracing rcscniblanccs between the 
crow family and all the feathered orders. The Con idie 
are therefore to be ranked high in the bird system, 
tliough the farmer with his guns and traps has little 
respect for the race. But we must now proceed to treat 
of the dilTerent members of this family, and first in 
order comes the Raven, (Uormm Corax) 

In the la.Ht paixtr the Owl’s had name was a subject 
for some little thought, and the Raven must be admitted 
beyond doubt into the class of birds liaving " a bad 
name.” 

One hardly knows which hinl is in worse esteem. 
Raven or Owl; though probably the former has gathered 
round him most of vulgar hate. .Superstition has got 
up all the charges against the raven, and truly her croak 
is worse than his. Sometimes the roveu has heen charged 
with predicting death to men, who naturally hate such 
a prophet. 

“ Ill-omcncd bird! as Ici'ciids say, 

Tlioii liiisl the wondrous |iowcr lo know, 

AVhilc liciilth fills high the thrilling veins, 

The fated hour wlicn lilond must flow.” 

The dramatist has embodied such sentiments in some 
of his finest conceptions, and Shaks]>earo introduces 
the bird, to give deeper terror to gloomy themes: 

" It comes o’er 

Jly inemory as doth the raven o’er 
Tlic infected house, boding to all.” 

The rustic dame, in less poetic phraseology, vents her 
hitter hate towards the poor raven. See the bird 
perched on the liranch of some ancient tree near the 
stile over which lies the dame’s path to market. The 
hlack-coatcd bird is happy, but not iicing much ac¬ 
quainted with human society, greets the lady’s arrival 
with a crook; at once her fears awake; that croak 
she deems an omen of evil, whereas it was but the 
raven’s “ good day to ye;” and, venting her feelings, wc 
hear her croak in reply, “ That raven on the left-hand 
oak, his ill-boding croak bodes me no good.” 

The fortune-tellers and wizards of old used this su¬ 
perstition to promote their own ends, and pretended to 
a special knowledge of the raven’s motions and ianguage, 
asserting that by his aid a deep insight into foturity 
could bo acquireiL 
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The inflections of a Catalani or a Malibraa were not 
more studied by musical amateurs than the tones of the 
raven by the apothsayers, who are said to have noted 
seventh-live inflections of hia voice. This is a high 
compliment doubtless to the bird, and speaks much for 
his ability, though the writer cannot say that he has 
noticed even half-a-dozen such vocal varieties in the 
raven. 

This bird has been highly honoured in some of the 
ancient British traditions, which record the transmi¬ 
gration of the mighty prince Arthur into the body of a 
raven, in which form he shall dwell till the approach of 
the hour for the restoration of his kingly line. Many 
of the superstitious notions concerning the raven may 
hare their foundation in tlie fact that the bird’s acute 
scent enables him to detect the presence of dead bodies, 
where human senses would fail to impart any informa¬ 
tion. Murderers liave thus been discovered, and igno¬ 
rance has ascribed to the raven supernatural powers. 
The following account of one of these events is generally 
put forth os entitled to credit, and it docs not contradict 
any natural law;— 

A gentleman was murdered in bis bed at an inn ; 
the body was taken to a river near the house, and, to 
prevent it from rising, the murderer passed a stake 
through it, making one end fast in the mud. When 
this was done a very small part of tlic stake still 
appeared above the ivaler. In a few days afterwards 
some ravens perched near the .spot, over which they 
were constantly flying and croaking. Their numbers 
increased, and tlic peasants, alarmed at such an unusual 
appearance, attempted to drive them away, but the birds 
persisted in keeping close to a particular part of the 
river, as if searching foi somctliing therein. This in¬ 
duced the people to examine the water, but nothing was 
seen save the end of the stake. Tliis was drawn up, 
when to tlic surprise of the spectators a body rose to the 
surface. Suspicion became excited; the marks of cart 
wheels were traced from the river to the inn. The 
owner was apprehended, and, learning the above parti¬ 
culars, was terroixslrieken, and eoufessed his crime. 
The ravens were probably at first attracted by the 
effluvia from the decaying body, and one or two would 
of course soon attract number.s. 

Marvellous tales were, however, long afterwards told 
in the district of ihe liirds’ superhuman intelligence. 
Some few occurrences of this nature would establish for 
the bird a peculiar name; the next step would be to 
invest him willi a power of inretelling deaths; an 
opinion which poets would naturally use in their verses. 
Thus Macbeth, having determined on the murder of the 
king, is supposed to hear the raven's crook accompany 
the entrance of the victim; 

■ “ The raven liimsclf is hoarse. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under iiiy battlements.” 

_ The aspect of the raven to those tvho can get a close 
view is not at all uiipleasing. The plumage has even a 
beautiful appearance when the sun’s rays fall on that 
rich bluish-black which distinguishes the bird, > Dw 
manner is bold, though mingled with caution, anfl'every 
movement shows a bird of which it is justly said that 
“ his armour is solid, his spirit unconquerable, and his 
strength surprising.” 

The best mode of getting near a raven is to lie down 
on the ground wlieii one is in sight; this will induce 
the bird to approach in his peculiarly cautious style, 
that is, by a succession of oblique movements, drawing 
nearer each hop. The observer may thus obtain a fair 
view, but let him not allow the raven to approach too 
near his face, or he may in an instant lose an eye; for 
it is a custom of this bird to make a sudden dart at the 
ej'es of animals with his long powerful beak, and as, 
when full-grown, it weighs three pounds, the momentum 
of the blow produces a deep wound. 


The raven inhabits high and desolate cliffs, disliking 
the confinement and closenesrof forests, and taught by 
ages of persecution to keep at a distance from human 
habitations. 

They are sometimes, however, found in woods, though 
the adage “ every rock has its raven” indicates their 
favourite haunts. When a tree is once fixed on, it is 
rarely abandoned by the birds of their own accord: age 
after age passes on, but still a raven’s nest is there; at 
length the tree receives the name of “raven's tree.” 
The too near approach of man or the woodman's axe 
may cause the bird to abandon the home of its ancestors, 
and in this manner, indeed, many a raven-tree has 
become tenantlcss; for the raven being a hardy and 
enterprising bird, wdll not submit to inconveniences or 
insult in ills ancient home, but hies him away to 
another district. 

lli.s geographical range is, indeed, most ample, and 
well docs lie bear the vicissitudes of climate, from the 
frosts of the arctic circle to the glowing heats of the 
equator; no bird except the snipe inhabits so large a 
portion of the earth. There can be no doubt that birds 
often differ mucli in quickness, but amongst the most 
clever we must place the raven, lie may be trained to 
a variety of purpo.sc,s—to hawk after birds like the falcon, 
to speak like the parrot, and even to sing popular songs. 
VVlien tamed he soon makes himself respected and 
liked by all in the liou.se, cultivating, especially, a friend- 
shiji with the cook. Tiie cats and dogs fear him, for 
by repeated assaults be soon compels these rivals to 
.avoid the unplamiit proximity of his beak. Then for 
e.\qui.sitc curiosity he is unequalled. No corner is left 
unexplored ; not the highest room is safe from his visits; 
boxes arc peeped into, draw'crs ransacked, and work- 
hags emptied. The raven may he called a good-tem¬ 
pered bird, having niueh of comic feeling in his nature; 
ho is nevertheless quick in rcseuLing insult. A tame 
one had long been on I'amiliur terms with some ducks in 
his ouuer’is grounds, but one unlucky or restive duck 
oilemlod the raven’s dignity, by seizing a coveted morsel 
of food, upon which lie of tlie black-coat, looking for a 
nionienl as if confounded by the unexpected insolence 
ol' the duck, darted upon the offender and strangled him 
ill a few minutes. .Soinetinies the raven's quickness of 
temper costs him his life wlien exercised upon those 
silronger than luniself. Such a fate betel a pet bird in 
ilic esialilishmcnt of a gentleman devoted to ornitholo¬ 
gical pursuits. The coachman chanced to offend the 
pugmacious bird, which instantly inflicted a severe bite 
on one of his fingers. Tliis was more than the angry- 
man could bear, so catching the raven he broke its neck 
on the spot. Tlie habits of the raven cannot lie often 
ob.aervcd in liis wild state, as the bird is so rare in 
populous and cultivated districts. In the south of 
Knghmd it may be often found In the open and hilly 
parts, where it is in fact more numerous than the 
careless observer, or hasty traveller, would imagine. 

Wc must remember that the raven does not thrust 
himself upon man’s notice, rather, indee'd, avoiding the 
observation of his per-secutor; yet these liirds are some¬ 
times near us w-hen ive little suspect their presence. 
The traveller who is journeying across an open and 
thinly-peopled district towards evening, sometimes 
comes ail at once upon the bird, and frequently observes 
the raven following, and, as it were, dogging his steps. 
This often happens in the northern counties, especially 
in the wilder parts of Yorkshire; in the south the bird 
is becoming more rare and wary every year. The tall 
cliffs along the coasts, and especially the rocky line of 
Flamborough Head, are favourite raven haunts. There 
the superstitious fisherman oft hears the melancholy 
croak from some dark overhanging clifl' or listens 
timidly to the sound as the dark bird flies over his boat. 
One cause of the decrease of the raven amongst us is 
tlie hostility of gamekeepers, who deem the ^aughttf 
of one a most meritorious act, entitling them to rise in 
the good graces of the squire. The Keeper la always 
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ready to ascribe a scarcity.of game to any cause except 
his own ignorance or errors, and consequently the 
raren cornea in for a due sliarc of charges. He de¬ 
stroys eggs, forsooth, as if he always knew the exact 
locality of every partridge’s and pheasant's nc.st on the 
estate; he is aiso represented as a constant destroyer of 
young game, as if he were a hawk or an eagle. The 
raven does at some periods destroy a few birds, but he is 
not strictly a bird of prey, and has choice of many a 
good dinnerfrom reptiles of various kinds, insects, seeds, 
fruits and decaying animal matter. For tlie last he has 
a strong liking, and is therefore protected in Egypt like 
the vulture, in consideration of his services as a cleanser 
and purifier. The raren has tlierefore no sudi desperate 
liking Jor game, ns the ignorant keepera may suppose; 
whilst it is capable of destroying vermin which may <lo 
much mi.schief. They are determined foes to rats, whicli, 
indeed, some have been trained to hunt. It is recorded 
that the Bermudas became at one period miserably in¬ 
fested with rats, which were at length reduced without 
any apparent cause, except that a great number of 
ravens had appeared in the rat district, and soon after 
the pest ceased. The inference was tliat tlic ravens Ivad 
destroyed the rats. Certainly a colony of sucli animals 
would not flourish long if exposed to the attacks of sucli 
voracious and determined birds. The reailer will con¬ 
clude from some of the previous remarks that the raven 
is as courageo.iis as powerful. He will ofl'er battle to 
the fiercest bird in defence of his young, and his bravery 
is often shown in desperate conflicts with rooks, hetween 
which birds and ravens endless war is waged. Tliis 
ari-ses from a liking manifested by the raven for tlic 
flesh of young rooks; a taste which the parent liirds 
are not willing to sec gratified. He will aiso attack the 
puflin, which so few birds will assail, and sometimes 
succecils in killing liis foe ; liis prize consisting of the 
eggs or young. In tliesc figlits tlic grctit oliject of tlic 
raven is to seize upon tlie puffin's neck with his powerful 
bill, in whicli case lie generally gains tlie liatile. 
Itavcns do not flock together, for, though not unsocial 
wlien tamed, they dislike mnch society in their natural 
slate. But under certain firciinislanccs, tiiis habit is 
soinewiiat. modified, as they liave liccn seen in flocks 
near some of the great rivens; but this is a clear excep¬ 
tion to their usual habits. 

This bird is of course liost studied in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of its nest, wliere its movements and haldts can be 
constantly noted. Their attacliment to their first 
nesting-place secures for the naturalist in it.s vicinity 
ample time for observation, as year after year lie per¬ 
ceives the same pair busied in their various works. The 
raven is amongst the basket-making birds; that is. tlie 
nest is formed on something like the plan of a basket, 
being made from sticks fastened together, not however 
by interweaving, but by plastering w'ith mud. Tlie Itas- 
kot maker may smile at the pretensions of the raven to 
rival him in his trade, and certainly the Corvidm have 
not highly advanced the basket-maker’s art. Neverthe- 
les-s the nest is comfortable enough, for lioth young anti 
old birds, being tolerably lined noth wool and dry vege¬ 
table matter, if we look into such a nest before hatching, 
we shall find, in all probability, four or five dark 
greenish eggs, edvered with numerous dark, irregularly 
shaped marks. The young of ail this family are hatched 
blind, and present at first a most unattractive sight; 
when they leave their nest, they are not clothed in tlie 
glwsy black which adorns the elder birds, a dull brown 
being then tlie colour of their coat. 

The term raven is supposed to come from an old word 
signifying to tear away, or match, and is applied to 
designate a voracious bird, or one addicted to steal and 
plunder. The peasants in some parte call it Corbg, a 
name not very remote from the Latin epithet Ckirvn*. 

These birds are believed to live to a groat age, hot the 
usual period is not easily ascertained, as an inference 
from ^e age to which the tame bird arrives is no crite¬ 
rion by which to oaleulsie the longevity of the raven in 


his natural freedom. It is, however, thought that many 
have reached the age of one hundred years, a range of 
life far beyond that of birds in general. We shonld look 
with some interest on a raven which had flown over the 
field of Waterloo on the evening of the famed 18th, and 
with still deejier curiosity on one which had flapped bis 
wings over the dead on Culloden'e heath; such blnH 
may be living, though in the case of Culloden it is 
ratlicr doulitful, certainly. We in this countiy are not 
accustomed to use the raven for domestic purposes; 
living, he is hated, and when dead, forgotten. Tho 
Greenlanders make his body serviceable after death, 
they eat the flesh, make garments from the skin, forin 
the wings into good limshes, luid split the feathers into 
a material from which fishing linos are manufactured. 

1 1. Thk Cakrion (!row, {< 'atriu Corofie). —This bird, 
might not improperly be called a smaller raven, as its 
re.scmblaiicc to that bird is obvious in every particular 
except size. It is however a little larger than tho rook, 
wliicli it may be said to connect with the raven. This 
crow ha.s not the fine bluish-blaek of the raven, lielng 
wholly lilack, which somltre hue is relieved hy some 
greenish colouring in the upper iiart of the body. 

This bird shares with tlic raven the hatred of man¬ 
kind, who either resent certain supposed injuries com¬ 
mitted by the crow, or dislike the bird from his carrion- 
f'eodiug luibit, a disposition which lie lias received from 
the Author of Nature. Tliis liatred lias actually gone 
so far as to provoke the wliole legislature of England to 
take tlie field against the carrion crow. Siieli a solemn 
speolaele was exliibited in the 21tliyoarof Henry VHI., 
wlien an act. was jiassed to promote tlie destruction of 
tho eroiv. How (.he unhappy lord managed to survive 
tlic siorm is a iiiysloiy, but weatlior it he did, as there 
are now more crows in Britain Ilian in any other Eu¬ 
ropean eouiitry; a singular t.riampli of the persecuted 
over (lie per-seeutor. .Much of t.liis liostility ari.ses from 
tlie notion that tlie crow eats up tlic liirmer’s seed and 
daiiiiigos ids grass lands. No doalit tlie crow lias a judi¬ 
cious liking lor a bit of elioieu grain when other food 
fails, Imt as to his iiijiiriiig meadows, it is a mistake. 
What is soiuelinies seen in lliesu said meadows f fireat 
quantities of gross pulled up and seatlered atiout. 
“ All! tliosc (liievisli,plundering crows,” erics tlie farmer; 
and away he posts for liis liest iloiilde-liarrelled gun, 
looking daggers at the bold crows a.s lliey fly about with 
incessant caw, caw, caw. Now the i'aet is, tliut the crows 
did pull up the grass - that must beuilniittcd—but evciy 
such blade had been previously injured by a grub eating 
up tlie roots. Tho crow knows troin experience the 
localities of these grubs, and detects their presence by 
pulling at tlio.se blades of grass which hare u sickly 
colour; if these arc loose, he knows there is a grub at the 
root, and down goes the beak in search ; if tho blades 
are firm, ilie liird does not pvU up such, but proceeds to 
others, in all this there.is pasitivc good to the farmer ; 
the blades wliich the crows pull up would have died 
from the operation of the grub .---so far the crow does no 
lianii; - but tliat same gruli would goon to destroy more 
grass,—tills tlic crow prevents by destroying the lurking 
pe.st. For tliis service he is reviled and shot at! The 
gamekcqier has also his charge, and here the carriou 
crow is, we fear, in a bad ease. He certainly docs linger 
about preserves, with a most suspicious poadicr-like uir, 
in search of young binls and eggs. The latter he 
carries off In so ingenious a manner that it proves him 
an adept at the trade. Inserting tlic tip of Ids hill into 
the shell, away he goes, poising the egg as he flics, in a 
manner most satisfactory to himseif and his young. He 
does also sometimes make sad havoc with unprotected 
poultry, Waterton resolved to test this propensity, and 
placed ten ducklings in a pond near to a carrion crow's 
nest. One by one did the voracious bird swoop them 
off, till nine had been borne away, when the naturalist, 
thinking the experiment conclusive, interposed to save 
the last. No marvel then that the dames of the fann- 
yaxi give this bird an ugly name. Sometimes quad- 
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rupo(L arc attacked, especially young rabbits. On one 
occasion, *' A ])ei-son walking near a plantation heard a 
shrill cry, and on running to sec whence it arose, dis¬ 
covered a crow fastening itself on a young rabbit, 
weighing nearly three quarlere of a pound, which was 
making great efforts to release itself, but in vain; for 
the crow sueeoeded in bearing it over two or throe 
fields.” 

On the sea-shore the crow varies his diet by feeding 
on the fish cast upon the beach by the Avaves, and also 
upon muscles and crabs, which it is said he tries to break 
by dropping them from great heights. These birds are 
surprisingly fond of ripe cherries, on which they will 
feed most voraciously, risking all the dangers of the 
gun to secure such food. As for carrion, this is not 
often met with by the crow in these times, when the 
lambs are so carel'ully tended in the fold, and few parts 
of a dead animal are left to decay in the open fields. In 
ruder times, the bird was doubtless fitly named, and 
then fed much on carrion. 

This bird is called a voracious feeder, which is true; 
but then he works hard for his daily fare, being the 
earliest of our birds on the wing in the morning, and 
the last at night, excepting the owl. The rook is not 
a bad riser, but the crow is at work before him. Often 
is his hollow croak heard when the first faint dawn is 
on the East, and that sound reaches the cotter when all 
besides is hushed in the quiet hour of eve. 

The following lines from a recent public<ation allude 
to these late evening jourueyings of the crow : — 

“ Say, we.ary Isnl, wlioso lo-cl fliglif, 

Thus, !it l lic dusky hour of liiglit. 

Scuds through the juidway air, 
tVliyyct licyond tlic verge of diiy 
Is Iciigtheircd out thy dark delay, 

Adding another to the hours of care ? 

Haste, bird, and nurse thy c-allow brood, 

Tlicy call on Heaven and thee for food, 

Jiieak,—on some eliirs neglected Iri'C: 

Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight— 

It is the cliilliiig hour of night, 

Pit hour of rest for thee! ” 

The crows arc shy during winter, but become bold at 
the approach of spring, often venturing witliin a few 
yards of human habitations. This cliango is caused by 
the desire of procuring food for the young, which are 
voracious enough to tax the unremitting industry of the 
parents. The nests are generally built on the old 
branches of the oak or fir, which trees are preferred by 
the bird for nesting purposes. 

The crow has little home-love in it, as the nest oneo 
used is never visited again; a remarkable contrast to 
tho local habits of the raven and rook. 

Though the carrion crowsusuallykoepIn pairs through 
the year, they have a tendency to become gregarious in 
autumn and winter, w'hcn forty or fifty are sometimes 
seen in a flock. 

Some speak of this crow as unfit to be eaten, on ac¬ 
count of ids carrion habits. Now it is not pretended 
that the flesh is food for epicures, but it is quite os good, 
when young, as that of the rook. Let a pie be intSe of 
young crows, tho probability is, that most who partake 
of it will suppose they have eaten pigeon-pie. This has 
been tried as an experiment. 

The name, “ carrion crow,” is sufiBciently clear, and 
tolerably correct as expressive of the bird's natural 
habit; m some parts it is called flesh crow, and also 
the gore crow, which is shortened to gor-crow, as in Ben 
Jonson,— 

"Vulture, kite, 

Raven and gor-erow, .all my birds of prey.” 

Other names are applied by the peasantry, such as black- 
neb, corby-crow, and midden-crow. 

The geographical range of the carrion crow, thongh 
less than that of the raven, is wide; extending through 


England, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and along 
the south of Europe to the Black Sea. It has also a 
home in the western hemisphere, if the American 
carrion crow is included in our calculation; but this 
bird is not of the same species with our member of the 
Corvidse family. 

III. Tub Hoodeo Chow, (Oorms Comise .)—This 
species is not a constant resident with us, but arrives in 
the autumn and departs in spring; wc might thus call it 
the winter crow. These birds are supposed to come 
from Norway or Sweden to tho south of England, but 
abound in the northern and western isles of Scotland 
throughout the year, and were formerly so numerous in 
those parts that regulations were established and money 
paid for their destruction. Four or five hundred may 
sometimes be seen together on these islands, and many 
are also found in the Scotch Lowlands. 

The term hooded is applied to this crow from the 
grey plumage which covers the upper part of the body 
like a mantle or hood, from which it is called Ikoody in 
the Orkneys, and in some parts the grey-backed crow, 
or dun crow. The old name was Koyston crow, as it was 
supposed to be peculiar to tho district round that place. 

Some have erroneously ascribed the grey coating of 
the bird to age, and supposed it to l)c an old carrion crow; 
this guess has now departed, with a Imst of kindred 
fancies which formerly flitted to and fro over the field 
of natural history. The ignorant amongst the pea¬ 
santry may still persist in giving tho coat of grey to the 
ancient carrion crow. 

But though a distinct species, the hooded crow much 
resembles the carrion in its habits, feeding upon eggs 
and young poultry, to which it not unfrequently adds 
fish, especially muscles and limpets. These last some¬ 
times destroy the crow instead of being themselves de¬ 
stroyed, as when the bird seises the fish the latter drags 
the crow under water; a result not in the least surpris¬ 
ing when the great tugging force of some limpets is re¬ 
membered ; which often amounts to more than a weight 
of twenty ponnds. 

Some naturalists have observed a peculiar note uttered 
by tho hooded crow in the quiet of the early morning, 
a plaintive sound in an ascending minor third, which 
may be called the bird’s morning song. 

IV. The Kkd-ikoobd Chow, {Oorvus Graculm ).— 
This bird is not considered a <7nte crow, but a link 
between snch and the starling family; it is, however, 
classed with the corvidse,'which it re.sembles in most of 
its habits. It is often called the Cornish chough, from 
a supposition that it was peculiar to that country ; this 
is not the case, as tho bird is found on many parts of 
the Irish coa.st, in the Scottish western islands, and in the 
hilly parts of France, Switzerland, and Spain. It does 
not in general depart from the soorshorc, though a few 
have been seen on Mitcham-common, Surrey, and in 
.some other inland districts. 

Some .appear to have frequented Dover cliffs in the 
time of Shakspeare, whose allusion favours such a sup¬ 
position. 

“ The crows and choughs that wing the inidw.ay air. 

Show scarce so gross as beetles.” 

This bird is of some note in Cornish history, as it was 
borne in the arms of ancient families in that part of 
England. 

Its appearance is singular and striking, for whilst the 
general colour of the body resembles the raven’s bluish- 
black, the beak, legs, and toes, are a vermillion red; 
presenting a beautifiil relief to the dark tints of the 
other parts. Tho beak is more slender than in the 
other corvidse, indicating more peaceful habits than the 
bill of the raven or rook; hence it is loss addicted to 
attack other birds, preferring to feed on insects, berries, 
and grain. 

Its inquisitive habits ars equal to those of sny crow^ 
Colonel Montague gives an account of a tame red-li^;gefl 
crow kept by one who bad abdndant opportunities of 
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marking its inquisitive disposition. The bird's curiosity 
is described as beyond bounds, never failing to examine 
anything new in house or garden. No gardener could 
prune the trees in peace with the crow near, as the nails 
disappeared from the nail-box with a most rmpleasant ra¬ 
pidity. Was a ladder left against the wall, up went the 
bird and took a survey of the country from every part 
of the garden wall. No window could bo left open 
within his reach, for then no room was safe from a 
general scrutiny. If hungry, ho soon forced the inmates 
of the kitchen to admit him, or quickly the windows were 
broken by the rapid and smart taps of his bill. The 
endless meddling of this crow with every moveable 
object is thought to have sometimes occasioned the 
dcsti-nction of houses by five, in consequence of lighted 
sticks being plucked from the stoves and carried about 
the dwelling by the bird. This, however, may be a 
fancy; it is not likely to have happened often. 

This crow has several names, being called, in some 
parte, the Cornish daw, and Cornwall kac, in others the 
killigrew, chauk-daw, and market jew-crow. 

Wo have now described some of the most characteristic 
habits of four species of crow; endeavouring to set 
before the reader the true bird-life of each variety, 
without encumbering tire page with useless technicali¬ 
ties, or with those anatomical descriptions which, though 
beautiful to the scientific man, are not found to interest 
rcadei s unacquainted with the complicated mechanism 
of animal bodies. 

If one just view of nature has been gained, or one 
erroneous sentiment removed by contemplating the 
facts here presented, then has the true education of onr 
hearts and iinderstondings been so far promoted, and our 
minds prepared for a j aster appreciation of all things 
beautiful and true. 

Oiir next article will conclude the history of the crow 
family, and illustrate the habits of the rooks, jackdaws, 
magpies and jays. 

- 4 - 

THE POPULAll YEAll-EOOK. 

August. 

This is the eighth month of the year. In the All)au 
Kalcndar it was the sixth, and thence named Scxtilin. 
Numagavo to it the place which it now occupies. It 
was denominated August by the Homan Senate, in 
honour of Octavius Caesar, better known as Augustus. 
The Saxons termed it Em or Dam-monnt, " intending 
thereby the then filling of their barns with grain;" 
also Woed-^mnat, to express the beauteous clothing of 
the ground in harvest. August is pictured in tlieir 
Kalendars as a carter standing near a wagon laden with 
com. “In later times,” says Brady, “men mowing 
grass was the emltlcm of the month; and still nearer 
our own period, but of old date, August was delineated 
as a young man with a fierce countenance, dressed in a 
flame-coloured garment, bearing a victim, and crowned 
with a garland of wheat; having on his arm a basket 
of summer-fruits, and a sickle stuck through his belt." 
Spenser says:— 

“The eighth was August, being rich array’d 
In garment nil of gold down to the ground: 

Yet rode lui not, but led a lovelv maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crown’d 
With ears of corn, and full her hand was found. 

That was the rightcons Virgin, which of old 
Liv’d here on earth, and plenty made abound; 

But after wrong was lov’d, and justice sold, 

She left th’ unrighteous world, md was to heav’uextoll’d.” 

On the 2Sd of this month the gun enters the sign 
Virgo, the Virgin, to whom the poet alludes in the 
I .above stanza, and honours by converting her into Astrea, 

; the goddess of justice, “who,” observes a moilem 
; writer, “ seems to return to earth awhile, when the oxu- 
bcrance of the season presents enough for all.” 


The beginning of August is hot, and usually fair and 
calm. The rich glow of summer is seldom in perfection 
till now. There is abundance of dew. The motiii is 
particularly beautiful in this month, and Is colled “ the 
harvest moon,” because in the harvest season she rises 
for a week, when she is full, sooner after sunset than at 
any other time of the year, 

August has been described as that dobateablc ground 
which is Hituated exactly upon the confines of summer 
and autumn; and it is difficult to say which has the 
better claim to it. It is dressed in half the flowers of 
the one, and half the fruits of the other; and it has a 
sky and a temperature of its own, and which vie in 
beauty with those of spring. “ This,” says an author 
before cited, “is tlio month of liarvest. Tho, crops 
usually begin with tyc and oats, proceed with wheat, and 
finish with peas and beans. Harvcst-liomc is still the 
greatest rural holiday in England, l>ccause it concludes 
at once the most laborious and most lucrative of the 
farmer’s employments, and unites repose and profit. 
Thank Heaven therc are, iind must be, seasons of some 
repose in agricultural employments, or tho countryman 
would work with as unceasing a madness, and contrive 
to bo almost as diseased and nnhualthy as the citizen. 
But hero again our lioliduy-making is not wiiat it once 
was. Our ancestors uscil to burst into sin enthusiasm 
of joy at the end of harvest, and ajqjcar even to have 
mingled their previous labour with coiisidcrablo merry- 
niivking, in whicli they imitaled tlie ccjuality of the 
earlier ages. They crowned the wlicat-shcavos with 
flowers, they sung, tlicy shouted, they danced, they 
invited each other, or mot l,o least, as at Christmas, in 
the halls of ricli liouf o.s; and, wliat was a very amiol)lo 
custom, and wise beyond tlio comuioiier wisdom that 
may seem to lie on tlic top of it, every one tliat had 
been concerned, man, woman, and child, received a ! 
little present—rihuiids, laces, or sweotmoiits." j 

August is also, in some parts of Eugiaud, the season : 
of hojhpiclciHg. Tho liop is a dinibiiig jiiaut, some¬ 
times growing wild iuheilgcs,und cultivated uiiiiccount 
of its use in making malt liiiuors. llojis arc planted 
ill regular rows, and luilcs set for them to twine upon. 
When tlic poles are covered, iiotliiiig cun make a nioro 
elegant iippuariiiicc than a “ hop-gurden.” At the time 
of gathering, the poles arc i.akcn up witli the plants 
clinging on tlicm, and the scaly flowering heads are 
carefully picked oil’. Kent, Sussex, and Worccstersliirc, 
are the counties most famous for the growth of liojis. 

About the middle of August, tlie young goldfinch 
broods appear, lapwings and linnets eoiigrcgate, birds 
resume their spring song, and rooks begin to roost in 
tlicir ucst-trccs. At this time also the puffin, swift, 
cuckoo, turtle-dove, and wiy-ncck, leave our ahoros, and 
the mountain-finch, sandcrling, siskin, gull, godwit, 
cross-licak, and plover arrive. At the end of tho month 
tho red-lircast is heard; and bulls make their “shrill 
autumnal bcliowiiig.’' Insects still abound during 
A ugust. Moths, flies, crickets, licctlcs, and glow-worms, 
arc numerous; and the swallow-tailed, tho rod admiral, 
Camherwell lieauty, painted liwly, clouded sulphur, and 
peacock butterflies arc to lie seen. Tho number of flowers 
is now greatly diminished. Those which bloomed in 
June and July arc running to seed, and have but few 
successors. Among these arc nigclla, zinneas, polyun- 
tlinscs, Michaelmas daisies, &c. The additional trees 
and shrubs in flower, arc tamcrisk, althcas, Venetian 
sumach, pomegranates, the passion-flower, tho trumpet- 
flower, and the virgin’s-bower, or clematis. Heaths, 
fem, and saffron, are also in bloom; and the commons 
arc in their chief beauty, and glow with green, purple, 
and gold. Some of the choicest fruits arc now ripe. 

“ Tlio MUiny wnll 

rroso.nla tho downy iioiicli, the sliiiiiii.'f iiliim, 

The ruddy, fragriuit nccfarinc, and dark^ 

Beneath his ample leaf, llie luscious lig.” 

Grapes and apricots arc also in season. 
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In the Alban Kalendar Angust consisted of twenty- 
eight days; in Komulus's, of thirty, of one of which 
Numa deprived it; Julius Csesar restored to it the 
thirtieth day; and Augustus Ca 38 ar (desirous that the 
month which bore his name should not consist of less 
days than that to which the name of Julius had been 
given) appropriated to it another, which it has retained 
ever since, 

Avgrntl.—'iaxmii Has. 

Antiquaries differ concerning the origin of the above 
epithet. “ In the Homan Kalendar,” remarks Brady, 
“ the first of August is known by the name of the 
Feast of 8t. Peter ad Vincula, or St. Peter in Bonds, 
being the day of the commemoration of the imprison¬ 
ment of that holy Apostle. [Instituted A.n. 317.] Hence 
some antiquaries consider, that the day obtained its 
appellation of Lam, or Lamb-mas, from a conceit 
entertained of St. Peter having been the patron of 
lambs, owing to the metaphorical expression of our 
Saviook, ' Feed My Lambs,’ and that, therefore, a mass 
was instituted in order to procure the Apostle's bene¬ 
diction, that their lambs might escape the danger of 
cold after being shorn at this season.” Other writers 
suppose that the first of August is so called because on 
that day the tenants who hold lands of tlic Cathedral 
Church of York (which is dedicated to St. Peter ad 
Vincula,) were bound by their tenure to bring a live 
lamb into the church at high-mass. Others, again, 
imagine the name Lammas to have been derived from 
the Saxon Hlaf-Mass, i.e. Loaf-Mass, or Bread-Mass, 
which signifies a feast of Thanksgiving for the first 
fruits of the corn. “ It seems,”says Brand, “to have 
been observed with bread of new wheat; and, accord¬ 
ingly, it is a usage in some places for tenants to be 
bound to bring in wheat of that year to their lord, on 
or before the first of August. New wheat is called 
Lammas whciit. Vallency observes that this day was 
anciently dedicated in Ireland to the sacrifice of the 
fruits of the soil; that La-Uh-tnas, the day of the obla¬ 
tion of grain, is pronounced La-ee-mas, a word readily 
corrupted to Lammas; that ith signifies all kinds 
of grain, particularly wheat, and that mas signifies 
fruits of all sorts, especially the acorn. Skinner thinks 
the day was called Lamb-mass “because lambs then 
grew out of season.” Dr. Barnard imagines “ that it is 
a corrupt mode of expressing Lat-mass, a summer 
festival: ” and Johnson supposes it merely a corruption 
of Latlermath, “whereas,” writes Brady, "it would 
rather appear that it was a corruption of Latter Lam¬ 
mas, or in other words, of that period which was 
allowed to tenants to bring their wheat to their lords 
in backward seasons: an indulgence which, however 
requisite it times, was often abused, and at length 
occasioned it to be stigmatized in the old proverb, ‘ lie 
will pay,, or he will perform his promise, &c. at Latter 
Lammas,’ that is, never." 

OLD Ann POPULAB CUSTOMS. 

From very earlytimcs till about 1762, a singular festi¬ 
val was annually celebrated on Lammas Day in all the 
country within the distance of six miles west of Edin¬ 
burgh, by the young persons employed during summer 
in tending the herds at pasture. The herdsmen, within 
a certain district, towards the beginning of summer, 
formed themselves into bands, sometimes to the number 
of a hundred or more. Each of these companies agreed 
to build a tower in some conspicuous place, near the 
centre of their district, which was to be their place of 
rendezvous on Lammas Day. This tower was usually 
formed of8ods,generallysquare,aboutfourfeet indiameter 
at the bottom, and tapering to a point at the top, which 
was seldom above seven or eight feet from the ground. 
A hole was left in tlie centre for the insertion of a fiag- 
stafif and colours. The tower was commenced about a 
month before Lammas, and was reared slowly by 
successive additions from time to time, being seldom 


entirely completed before the first of August, though 
the party who finished theirs soonest, and kept it 
standing the longest time before the above day, were 
always considered to have behaved in the most gallant 
manner, and acquired most honour by ^eir behaviour. 

From the moment the foundation of the tower w'as 
laid, it became an object of care to the whole community 
to whom it belonged. Disgrace was thought to attach 
to those who suffered it to be defaced; so that they 
resisted with all their power any attempts that were 
made to demolish it, either by fraud or force; and as 
the honour that was acquired by the destruction of a 
tower, if effected by those belonging to another, was in j 
proportion to the disgrace of suffering it to be demo¬ 
lished, each party endeavoured to circumvent the other 
as much as possible, and laid plans to steal upon the 
tower unperceived, in the night time, and level it with 
the ground. Great was the honour that such a successful 
exploit conveyed to the undertakers; and though the 
tower was easily rebuilt, and soon put into its former 
state, yet the news of its overthrow was quickly spread 
by the successful adventurers tlirough the whole district. 

To ward off this disgrace, a constant nightly guard was 
kept at each tower, which was made stronger and stronger 
as the tower advanced, and frequent skirmishes ensued, 
but were seldom of much consequence, as the assailants 
rarely came in force to make an attack, but merely to 
“ succeed by surprise; ” as soon, therefore, as they saw 
they were discovered, they retreated with all speed. 
Every person was armed with a “ tooting-horn,” with 
which he gave the alarm on these and other occasions. 
This instrument is a horn perforated at the small end, 
through which wind can be forcibly blown from the I 
mouth, sons to occasion a loud sound; and,as every one | 
wished to acquire as great dexterity as possible in the i 
use of it, they practised upon it during the summer, 
■while tending their herds ; and towards Lammas they 
were so incessantly occupied in this manner, answering 
to, and vicing with each other, that the whole country ! 
rang continually with the sounds. As Lammas Day | 
approached, each communily chose one from among j 
themselves for their caittain,'and they prep.arcd a stand | 
of colour.s to be ready to be then displayed. For this j 
purpose, they usually borrowed from some of the farmers’ i 
wives within the district, a fine table napkin of the ! 
largest size, and to ornament it, they also borrowed j 
ribands, which they tacked upon the napkin in fanciful I 
devices. Early in the morning of the first of August, 
they marched forth, dre.ssed in their best clothes, and 
each armed with a stout cudgel, and, repairing to their 
tower, there displayed their colours in triumph; blowing 
horns, and making merry. About nine o’clock they 
sat down upon the green, and each taking from his 
pocket bread and cheese, or other provisions, made a 
hearty breakfa.st, drinking pure water from a well, which 
they always took care should be near the scene of banquet. 

In the meantime, scouts were sent out towards every 
quarter, to bring them notice if any hostile party 
approached ; for it frequently happened, that on that 
day the herdsmen of one district went to attack those 
of another district, and to bring them under subjection 
to them by main force. If news arrived that a hostile 
band approached, the horns sounded to arms, and their 
owners immediately arranged themselves in the best 
order they could devise; the stoutest and boldest in i 
front, and those of inferior prowess behind. They 
seldom waited the approach of the enemy, but went out 
to meet them, the captain of each company carrying 
the colours and leading the van. When they met, they 
mutually desired each other to lower their colours in 
sign of subjection. If there appeared to be a great dis¬ 
proportion in the strength of the parties, the weaker 
usually submitted to this ceremony without much 
difficulty, thinking their honour was saved by the evi¬ 
dent disproportion of the match; but if they were nearly 
equal in strength, neither would yield, and the parley 
ended in blows, and aMuetlmas bloodied. It is related j 
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that, in a battle of this kind, four were actually killed, 
and many disabled from work for weeks. If no opponent 
appeared, or if they themselves had no intention of 
making an attack, at about mid-day they took down 
their colours, and inarched with horns sounding towards 
the most considerable village in their district; where 
tho girls, and all the people, came out to meet them, 
and share in their diversions. Boundaries were im¬ 
mediately appointed, and a proclamation m.ade that all 
who intended to compete in the race should appear. 
A bonnet, ornamented with ribands, wa-s displayed upon 
a polo as a prize to the victor; and sometimes five or 
six started for it, and ran with as great eagerness as if 
the guerdon was a crown; the prize of the .second race 
was a pair of garters, and the third a knife. They then 
amused thcmaclve.sfor some time with such niral sports 
as suited their taste, and dispersed ([iiietly to their 
respective homes before sunset. When two parties 
met, and one of them yielded to the other, they marched 
together for some time in two separate bodies, the sub¬ 
jected body behind the other; and then they parted 
good friends, each performing their races, &c. at their 
own appointed place. Ne.\t day, the ribands and nap¬ 
kin that formed the colours were carefully returned to 
their respective owners, the tower wa.s left to take care 
of itself, and the country returned to its usual state of 
tranquillity. 

Lammas Day is celchratcd in Lomlon by a rowing 
match oil the river Thames, iiisl.itiited hy Thomas 
Doggot, an old actor of celebrity, who, in tho year after 
George I. came to the llironc (171D gave a waterman's 
coat and a silver badge, to be rowed for by si.v watermen 
on the first of August, being the anniver-sary of that 
king’s accession. This he coiitinuod till his decease, 
and also hequeatlicd a certain sum of money, the in¬ 
terest of which was to he appropriated annually for ever 
to the jHirchase of a similar coat and badge, to he rowed 
for by six young waternuai whose apprenticeship had 
expired the year before. Tbc claimants set out at a 
given signal when tho current is strongest against them, 
and row from tlie Did Swan, near London Bridge, to 
the White Swan, at Chelsea. At Kxeter, the day is 
signalized by a fair, the charter of which is pcrpotiiiiled 
by a glove of immense size, stuired, and carried through 
the city on a very louar pole, decorated witli tiowers and 
ribands, and attended with music, parish beadles, and 
“ the mohility.” It is afterwards jilaccd on tho top of 
I the Guildhall, and then the fair begins; on tbe removal 
! of the glove the fair terminates. 

! A uffust 6. Dnr Blessed Loan's glorified apjiearance 
I on Mount Tabor, is commemorated on this day in the 
I Anglican Kaleudar. The Greek Church instituted the 
i festival of the Transfiguration so early as the year 700; 

I but the Latins did not celebrate it until 1450, when 
Pope Calixtus III. passed a decree for its general 
observance to perpetuate the rcmembrauco of the 
raising of the siege of Belgrade by Mahomet tlio 
Second. It is alleged, hoivcver, that this feast was 
observed at Rome in the fifth century. 

A uffust 8, in the current year, is the Saturday after 
Lammas Day, on which the inhabitants of llipon, York¬ 
shire, commence their annual festival in honour of their 
patron St. Wilfrid, by going out to meet his effigy, 
which is brought into tho town with great ceremony, 
and preceded by a band of music. The following day 
is dedicated to St. Wilfrid. 

“A few summers ago,” says Mr. Hope, in his 
admirable "Essays,’’ “ I was journeying through York¬ 
shire, and spent a Sunday at Ripon. A beautiful day 
it was, and the sun shone bright on the grey minster of 
that quiet city; and this day was the anniversary of the 
dedication of that famous church by St. Wilfrid, nigh 
twelve centuries ago, still called Wilfrid Sunday, still 
observed as a season of universal rmoicing; and in the 
Walls of that late-made Cathedral Church I first heard 
the praises of that great Saxon Saint proclaimed by himi 
who then and still occupies the decanal stall.” On,. 


the Monday and Tuesday there are horse-races, for 
small sums only; though formerly there were plates of 
twenty, thirty, forly, and fifty pounds. Women were 
formerly the riders at one of the racqs, as appears from 
an advertisement In the “ Courant " of 

August 28, 1725. 


[In Original PoetTy, the Name, real or uautned, of the Author, li 
printed In Small Capitala under the title ; in Soleotionf, It U 
printed in Italics at tho end.] 

LITTLE JANE. 

Bv Mils. Tooooon. 

Ak orplmii girl was little J.ane 
M'licn sciirccly her sixtii year went by; 

And like a flower upon tl’ie plain, 

And like a star upon the sky. 

And as a .inyoiis bird is seen, 

That. Ilits uimn tiie lonely green, 

To smile and sing from shrub or tree, 

Sudi Jane was in her iarmiey. 

Her motUor was of meekest mind. 

And careful was she cbiy liy day 
The narrow |mili of trulli to find; 

And early Jnin: bad learnt lo prny, 

And lioiioiir'd wa.s the Sabballi’s rest, 

As tlioiigli ’I biul lieen a ]iriiicely guest, 

And boiumrcd was (he Cliiireli’s cbiinr, 

As III ore’s self liiwl (ixe|l tbe time. 

I'p o'er llie bill anil down the lane. 

In summer ns in winter Isire, 

The mnllier walked, nod little June, 

Toward tlieir niieieiit bouse of prayer; 

She busy-minded in siieli wise 
To frniiie lier words mid her rejilics, 

Witli nil iiistruetioii strict and mild, 

That well might giiiinl her little cliiM. 

And when llinl gi-iitle mother died, 

Her kliidn-d olfered J.iin- a lioine, 1 

And tints wiMC sobmed, side by side, 

To tend tlicorpbmi with (lieir own. 

But faces strange the maldi n found, ^ 

On striingest, things slie giized around, I 

And all her words were elieckrd by I'enr, 

b’or no sweet mot her now gazed near. i 

And oiiee upon the Siiiiilay morn, i 

Their Cliiircli's bells iigiiin eiime ringing, |! 

Up upon the breezes lioriie, i| 

Gaily tlirniigli the eoiiiitry singing; j. 

Upon that little ear lliey came, ; 

And Jane went forlh-.-for 'twas tho same . | 

As ever she had done before, '' 

And ijuietly she left the door. i 

She did not think that she should find 

Her mother in Unit (Imrch again; i 

But something was therii in her mind 

About her iiiotlier, nought of pain. j 

The bill and lane she travelled o’er, 

From bee and butterfly a store ij 

Of kindliness and comfort she j j 

Was drinking in, all silently, jj 

Across the churchyard now alie went, ij 

Above the tombstones smirccly seen, ! 

The little maiden, all intent ! 

Upon he.r pilgrimage bud been. i 

The Chureti-door open wide and high i 

>'ow stood before the maiilen’s eye; j 

Most wide and high, but all serene | 

Was little Jane on entering in. j 

’The congregation with siirjirise 
The orphan sec—and all alone; 

And many were the wondering eyes 
The little one now looked upon ; 

Her calmness turned to dread and awe 
At nil she heard and all she. saw ; 

Straight to her mother’s place she’s led, 

.And sliowers of tears the maiden shed. 
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MUm-SHOOTING. 


u.«. 

He’s awfl’, mu' ow’r the heatheiy hill, 

Exulting r Ireedom o' power au’ will; 

He roams, the wild miMr wf a jojrous tread, 

An’ the ia«ir>fowl spring fra’ nicir purple hed; 

At the whirr o’ their wing glints his markfu’ e’e, 

An’ the pnir wild bird for his sport mdhn d’e. 

O! hlithe is the sportsman’s heart i’ the morn 
An’ lightly’s the ipm ow’r his shoolther borne; 

He recks not o’ ^ath to the pair wild bird 
TVlieu the airlio hymn o’ the wind is heard, 

Wlicn the hum o’ the wild bee, the low o’ the kyc, 
Wi’ the whimplin’ bum join their melody. 

He recks not o’ death wlien the noontide glare 
Mak’s the hield o’ the shielin’ sac welcome there, 

As, stretched i’ the silent an’ lazy noon. 

He counts the bankies his head aboon. 

When the kye, an’ the wind, an’ the wild bee are alill. 
An’ a’ thing is hushed save the flow o’ the rill. 

He recks not o’ death when a facty dream 
Keeps time to the music o’ th’ ripplin’ stream. 

An’ partly i’ slumber, i’ mockeiy part. 

He dallys wi’ images door to his heart. 

Till a distant shot the slight glamour breaks. 

An’ starting afresli fra’ that dream he wakes. 

He’s awa’ ance mair ower the heatlieiy brae 
To foUow his sport till the gloaming gray; 

'riU shadows come flittin’ across the muir. 

An’ the croonin’ wind strives to raise the stoor; 

Till drap after drap fra’ the Uack clouds fa’ 

An’ wearied he turns to Ids lliclaud Ha’. 


i^tscellaneous. 

“ I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought-nothiiig of my own, but the string that tics 
them.”— Monlaiyne. 

For the attainnicnt of correctness and purity in the 
use of words, the rules of grammarians and of critic.s 
may be a sufficient guide; hut it Is not in the works of 
this class of authors that the higher beauties of stylo 
are to be studied. As the air and manner of a gentle, 
man can be acquired only by living habitually in the 
best society, so grace in composition must be attained by 
an habitnal acquaintance with classical writers. It i.s, in¬ 
deed, necessary for our information, that we should peruse 
occasionally many books which have no merit in point 
of expression; but I believe it to be extremely useful to 
all literary men, to counteract the effect of this mis¬ 
cellaneous reading, by maintaining a constant and 
familiar acquaintance with a few of the most faultless 
models which the language affords. For want of some 
stan^rd of this sort, we frequently see an author’s taste 
in writing alter, much to the worse, in the course of his 
life; and his later productions fall below the level of 
his early essays. D’Alembert tells us, that Voltaire had 
always lying on his table the Petit Careme of Massillon 
and the tragedies of Kacino •, the former to fix his taste in 
prose composition, and the latter in poetry.— Stewart. 

WoMBR, in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, 
and humane: they arc ever inclined to be my and 
diecrful, timorous and prudent, and they do not hesitate, 
like men, to perform a generous action; more liable, 

. perhaps, to err than men, but in general more disinter¬ 
ested, more virtuous, and performing more good actions 
.than men. In my extensive wanderings in foreign 
climes, if hungry, thirsty, wet, cold, or sick. Woman 
has ever been friendly to mo, most uniformly so.— 
Ledyard. 

Gettino money is not all a man's business; to cnl- 
tivate kindness is a great part of the business of life.— 
Johnson. 


It is the unhappy chance of many men, finding many 
inconveniences on the mountains of single life, they 
descend into the valleys of marriage to refresh their 
troubles, and there they enter into fetters, and are 
bound to sorrow by the cords of a mah> or woman's 
peevishness; and the worst of the evil is, they arc to 
thank their own follies; for they fell into tho snare by 
entering an improper way. Christ and tho Church 
were no ingredients in their choice.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

SuioiPB is not to fear death, but yet to be afraid of 
life. It is a bravo act of valour to contemn death; but, 
where life is more terrible than death, it is then the 
truest valour to dare to live; and herein religion hath 
taught us a noble example, for all the valiant acts of 
Curtins, Scmvola, or Codrus, vdo not parellcl or match 
that one of Job.— Sir Thomas Brown. 

Never do any thing tlmt can denote an angry mind ; 
for, although every body is born with a certain degree of 
passion, and, from untoward circumstances, will some¬ 
times feel its oiMjration, and bo what they call “ out of 
humour,” yet a sensible man or woman will never allow 
it to be discovered. Clicck and restrain it; never make 
any determination until you find it has entirely subsided; 
and always avoid saying any thing that you may wish 
unsaid.— Lord Vollin/iwood. 

His wit did not require the foil of deformity to give 
it splendour; its brilliancy wa.s best displayed in illus¬ 
trating beauty, for which he had the keenest relish. He 
possessed one of tlie most annisiiig faculties of wit, 
a lively sense of the ridiculou.s; but he would laugh at j 
folly, without exciting anger or fear; could be just, j 
without an air of severity; entertaining, without satire, j 
and brilliant, without sarcasm. No man ever lived i 
more in society, or shone more in conversation; yet it ! 
would be difficult, I should sa}', impossible, to ascribe j 
a sentiment, or even an original sentence to him, tho I 
least tinctured with envy, malice, or uncharitabloness.— j 
Life of Mackintosh. 

We may certainly conclude that God would not 
remove good men out of this world, were this the hap¬ 
piest place.— Sherlock. 

The common course of things is in favour of hap- ! 
piness: ;jl|j).p])iues8 is the rtde, misery tho excejdion. 
Were the order reversed, our attention would bo called 
to examples of hcaltli and competency, instead of 
disease and want.— Pedey. 

I CONSIDER very testy and quari'clsomc people in the 
same light as I do a loaded gun, which may by accident 
go off and kill us.— Goldsmith. 

Every one is forward to complain of the prejudices 
that mislead other men or parties, as if ho wero free, 
and had none of his own.— Locke. 

Many men take a great deal more pains for this world 
than Heaven would cost them; and when they have it, 
do not know how to live to enjoy it.— Sherlock. 
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THE CINQUE PORTS. 

IMIlODUCTOr.Y. 

Kbbt— the scene of so many high and stirring memo- 
ries—Kcnt— 

“ tliat dntli advance 

Her haughty brow against the coasts of France" 

Kent—the arena of many of the bloodiest conllicl.s in 
which Britain ever engaged—the scene of many of licr 
noblest victories—the spot of many of her most glorious 
triumphs—the theatre of her highest renown, of her 
proudest achievements—“the lock and key of the whole 
island”—^and, more than all, the honoured pathway 
through which traversed the feet of them "who brought 
glad tidings”—Kent, as might be predicted from all 
these ciienmstanceB, is peculiarly happy in natural 
position. She is literally, as well as metaphorically, 
ihe "garden of England.” 

The general aspect ofKent is very beautiftil, from the 
inequality of sni&cc, the diversity of scenery, the variety 
of Verdure with which the whole country is robed, and 
the magnificent ocean which foams and dashes around 


her shores. Her hills arc lofty, healthy, brcciy, and 
yet so happy in climate as to give no idea of the 
sterility or frowning horror which invc.sts the moun- 
tains of the less fav'oured northern counties. Here, 
what may bo lost to the eye in sublimity, is fully atoned 
to the heart in fertility and beauty. Her vallics are 
soft, fertile and luxurious; varied and adorned by flow¬ 
ing sparklhig rivers, luxuriant meads, waving com- 
fields, productive hop-gardens, (the English vineyard,) 
and teeming orchards. 

“ The commodities of Kent,” says Lelond, " are fer- 
tilite, wood, pasture, catel, fisch, fonlc, rivers, havens 
with shippes emong the Y. ports most famous, and 
royale castelles and tonnes, and the &ith of Christe there 
fi rate restori d. Caesar, in Y.libro de Bello Gallico, praysith 
the humanite of the Kentisch men. The kyng* himself 
was bom in Kent. Kent is the key of all Englande.” 

This ever reiterated characteristic ofKent, the “key” 
of England, is partly, no doubt, caused by a natural 
peculiarity. Her lofty cliffs, if not terrific, are yet most 


(1) Henry vm. 
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noble; they breast the ocean, and extend a shield of 
defence over the mother land; and precisely ■where the 
ancient, and heretofore inveterate, enemy of England has, 
as it were, a pathway to conquest, they raise this natural 
barricade to prohibit his course. 

Yet is this not unbroken. GracefuJ curyes modulate 
the coast, and some fairy glades wind even to the shore; 
and, at intervals,-rich plains slope to the edge of the 
ever-heaving waters, and invite, as it ■were, the approach 
of alien feet. And here and there, instead of the foam¬ 
ing billows da.sliing against hoar cliffs, wanton waves 
gently trill along the sparkling sands, whilst pensive 
mermaids, rising from their emerald homes, and homo 
along to the sounding music of the booming waves, or 
the tuneful clang of the attendant Triton’s shells, seem 
to court the notice of the meriy-footod elves and coy 
fairies of the inland glades, even in the very heart of 
their green retreats. 

Yet, if Nature have thus indulged her fitful fancies to 
what may seem the prejudice of the soil, deem not 
that the genius of the Isle has left her work incomplete. 
Though the means bo varied, the end is yet fully at¬ 
tained; and, if the coast bo somewhere assailable, a 
more efficient barrier than chalky cliffs has been main¬ 
tained in the indomitable valour of the men of Kent. 
The “Men of Kent” have been a proverb—a proverb 
handed down from countless generations; aye, even 
from the time when the dauntleas Briton stood on his 
native cliflf, and fearlc.ssly c.v'posed his unsheltered body 
to the steel-clad host whom Caesar brought to his home. 

So dauntlc.ss was the valour of the Kentishmen, so 
unvarj'ing, and so abiding, that at length it was con¬ 
ceded to them by the whole country that they should 
have the front in battle at all times. " In reward for 
that illustrious valour which our Kent displayed with 
vigour and perseverance against the Danes, it has still 
the honour of the foremost rank and the first charge in 
all battles.” And all historians concur in affirming 
that this was the enduring habit of ages. 

The Kentishmen make it their boast that they were 
never conqiiered; and that, even when the universal 
conqueror, the Nonnan William, came, they alone were 
not dictated to. It is, indeed, somewhere mentioned, 
that, on William's advance into the island, an apparition 
met him, somewhat similar to that which paralysed the 
doomed Macbeth. For, as Birnara Wood did come to 
Dunsinanc, so, it is said, was the Norman astonished by 
the sight of a forest moving to^wards him ; but, on his 
inquiries, was told that it was the “ men of Kent,” each 
man bo.aring a bough before him, who were coming to 
“ treat ” with him ; a style of arrangement somewhat 
novel to the haughty Conqueror. But they succeeded 
in their object, and so it hath since been written, “• The 
county of Kent eaith, that in the said county every one 
shall be free of this grievance; for it saith that this 
county was never conquered, like the rest of England, 
but submitted by treaty to the Conqueror's dominion, 
reserving all its liberties and free customs antiently 
held and used.” 

But in their ■wreath of honour the Kentishmen twine 
likewise the myrtle with the bay. They have been, and 
this is not a very usual circumstance, they have been 
ever as remiarkable for humanity and civilization as for 
bravery. 

Csesar so speaks of them: “ Ex his omnibus longc 
sunt humanissimi. qni Cantium incoluntand, in con¬ 
firmation of this, William of Malmesbury: " The rustic, 
yet civilized people of Kent, more than the rest of the 
English, still breathe a consciousness of their ancient 
nobility, being the foremost to exercise acts of respect 
and hospitality, and the last to resent injuries.” 

It seems but a reasonable and natural result of these 
peculiarities of soil, situation, constitution, and govern¬ 
ment, that Kent should present some features distinct 
from those which characterize the country at large. 

(1) " Of all these, the inhabitants of Kent are bjr tax the moat 
civiUted." 


Such features are the Craquu Pouts, which, from iheir 
vast national importance, arc frequently called in old 
writers, "locks and keys of England,” os tho county 
Itself, Kent, is often 'termed, par exceUenre, the Key. 
Tbi's honourable appellation is also sometimes applied 
to Dover, Pour of these ports are in Kent, and amongst 
these the one from which the Lord Warden assumes his 
title of honour. And connected with, or branching 
from, or influenced by these Cinque Ports, are many 
features and circumstances of general interest, which it 
is our "pleasaunte travaile” now to describe. 

Tho great historian of the county. Hasted, thus cha¬ 
racterizes Kent. “It has four of the ancient Cinque 
Porta; the Court of Shipway; the castle of Dover, (the 
lock and key of Britain;) four of the docks of the Royal 
Navy; the archiepiscopal sec, the metropolilical city of 
all England; and another diocese still, within its bounds. 
Also, it had ancient London, when it was at the south 
side of tho Thames. It has great freedom of tenures 
and enstoms." 

These Cisqu® Pouts, now little more than a name, 
have been not merely the "locks iind keys,” but the 
heart and soul of our England. It is true that their 
high and palmy days are sped, their glory is departed; 
but shall all memory of them therefore be lost ? Shall 
we forget that to these now dim and desolated and 
choked up havens we owe it that our native queen now 
sits on the throne of her ancestors ; that the noble sons 
of our soil yet preside in the lofty castles, or repose be¬ 
neath the aged oaks, which were erected and reared by 
their sires of generations long gone by ; that the fair¬ 
haired daughters of our island have yet the unchanged 
and unblemished lineaments of the beautiful race from 
which they sprang 1 If from the changing processes of 
never-sleeping nature these havems have lost the natural 
characteristics they once possessed; if from the meli¬ 
orating influences of civilization, and the ever progres¬ 
siva changes of society, they are, /or the most part, 
become unavailable or unnecessary : and if Time, with 
stealthy and silent footstep, l)iit swift and certain pace, 
is fast efiacing every lingering remnant of their bye- 
gone history, is it- -can it be —an unprofitable, an unholy ■ 
task, to endeavour to beguile some trifles from his | 
leaden grasp 1 to endeavour, however feebly, to record | 
pot only that the Cinque Ports wre, but that they were I 
the founfisin from whence sprang, or the channel through ; 
which passed, the chivalry and nobility, the grandeur, i 
the glory, tho wealth,—and that which alone could ; 
.sanctify these privileges,—the religion of tho days of ■ 
old? ! 

“ There is a sanctity in the Past.” Such is the spoil 
of memory, such is the influence of historical associa- j 
tion, such is the dream-like but mo,st potent power of | 
imagination in a land where every hill and oycry valley | 
has its recorded history—where every mouldering ruin 
is hallowed by some tradition, and cvciy stream is 
haunted by some legendary tale—that, in the new world, 
as wo are told by travellers, the magnificent prairies, 
the gigantic mountains, the majestic rivers, the mighty 
forests, the novel association of everything great and 
beautiful in nature, tho magnificent creation which 
floods the earth with glory and beauty, and the striking 
picture of her many-hued sons,—ail these—a combina¬ 
tion of nature's marvels—all these do not impress the 
mind, or win on the affections, as one of those ivy- 
grown abbeys or shattered castles which, in the old 
world, are rich in the memories or hallowed by the 
associations of bye-gone days. I 

Reader 1 how shall I woo you to travel with me? 
Shall I lead yon among'tho " Saxon swine," who drowned 
the land with wassailry, or among the " Danish wolves, 
who deluged it with blood 1 Shall I display to yon the 
iron walls with which the once mighty Roman guarded 
the land; or, "bloody with spurring, fiery-red with 
haste,” shall we ride to the gory hatUe-field, ’"'**®*'* *, ? 
Norman arm prevailed ? Or, like you not the rod field 
of fight, shall ire lead you where 
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“ Tile beautiful forma of ancient faith 
Were lingering round P ” 

aye! even round this very blood-polluted spot, when, 
purified and assoilzied by penitence and prayer, it be¬ 
came the sanctuary of eharity and love. 

Noble are the (companions to whom we would intro¬ 
duce you: 

“ Kinra, warriors, higli-soul’d poets, saint-like sages. 
Ellwand’s illustrious sons of long long ages.” 

Such, and so lofty, arc the associates to whose intimacy 
we invite you while listening to “ a tale of the times of 
old.” 

THE CIKQCB POUTS. 

The origin of the Cinque Ports is plainly referable to 
an institution of the Romans for the protection of the 
south-eastern .shore, always the most exposed and 
most assailable coast of RriUun. For though, on their 
departure from the country, the Ilritous sank into 
apathy and sloth, though castles and fortifications were 
sulTcred to decay, though civilization declinod, and the 
rising arts were lost, and barbarism returned—still that 
principle of order and military arrangement which 
Home had introduced in the island, though it often lay 
dormant, was never entirely eradicated. And one of 
the most advantageous and most enduring fruits of this 
revivifying germ was the institution and subsequent 
incorporation of the Cinque Ports. 

The Roman governor in Rritain assigned lire military 
jurisdiction of the province to three groat officers : the 

Conies Britanniarum,”i who superintended the interior 
of the island, and probably the western coast ; the 
“ Dux Britanniarum,” who defended the north against 
the Piets and Scots; and the “ Comes Littoris Saxonici,” 
the Count of the Saxon shore, whose jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended along tliat south-eastern eoa.st, wljicli, even in 
I be fourth century, was so infested by piratical Saxons 
as 1:0 1)0 called from its dangcroiis proximity to them, 

' the Saxon sliore,” and to require an officer with the 
ai)propriation of a specific portion of troops to maintain 
its independency. 

The jurisdiction of this officer was very extensive, 
.stretching over Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, and 
Hampshire. He presided over nine ports, some of 
which even now present ruins of Roman fortresses, and 
are situated iit the iinmccliatc neighbourhood of the 
now Cinque Porte. 

On the departure of the Romans the fortresses and 
castles which they had erected sank to decay; their 
military regulations (to an active participation in 
which the Britons were but very charily admi tted) were 
discontinued, the “ Comes Speetabilis Littoris Saxonici ” 
was no more heard of, and the Saxons “in-sulted" the 
degenerate British shore at will. 

When, at length, under their entire domination. 
South Britaiij was divided info seven kingdoms, each 
prince protected his own division of the coast, which, 
indeed, till a later period of the Saxon rule, would pro¬ 
bably be tranquil. But scarcely were the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy united under one hea<l (or before this 
time) than the Danes began to retaliate on the Saxons 
the annoyance the latter had heretofore caused the 
Britons, and for two centuries and upwards the bleeding 
island suffered every extremity of cruelty and insult 
which these ruthless barbarians could inflict. Of course, 
during this period, the scourged, but unconquered 
English, took all available means of defence, and they 
often fitted out large fleets of ships to meet and en¬ 
counter their feuurfnl enemy. It seems natural to sup- 
IHwe riiat such ports, or the immediate neighbourhood 
of such ports (^en in recent memory), as the Romans, 
masters in the art of defence, had selected for a pre¬ 
cisely similar purpose, should now be chosen by the 
English as the pmcipal dopOts of their naval arma¬ 
ments. 

Whetiier this were the case or not, wo uo distinctly 


told that some particular ports, on the south-eastern 
shore, had so often, during these weary times, con¬ 
tributed nobly to the defence of their oqontry. had been 
so indefatigable in their services, and so unwearied in 
their exertions, that in Edward the Confisssor'a days 
they wore signalized and rewarded with great privileges 
and immunities. These distinguisiied and favoured 
ports were Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney, and 
^ Hythe—the five or Cinque Porte. But they are not 
1 mentioned collectively even in Domesday Book; and 
the names of Sandwich, Romney, and Hythe only occur 
there as privileged ports; though King John, in his 
charter to them, says that he hm .wen charters extending 
a.s far back os the time of the Confessor. Hastings, 
though not mentioned in Domosdoy, lias always taken 
precedence of the other ports, but it is possible that the 
favour of the Conqueror may have effected this; or the 
))ort might, in fiu;t, be both existent and notable, and 
yet chance to bo uinittcd in the specification. 

A high authority, ],ord Coke, sivys, that Dover, Sand¬ 
wich, and Romney were the posts of especial note before 
the Conquest, and that Willi.am the Conqueror added to 
them Hastings and Hythe, and afterwards annexed 
thereto the two ancient towns of Rye and Winchclsca. 

At an early period the arinamente equipped at these 
ports were sul>jcet to the command of ibe various ad¬ 
mirals from time to time appointed: l)ut the Conqueror 
appointed a governor of Dover Castle, (which he looked 
ujion as the key of the kingdom,) and he likewise first 
gave the title of warden or guardian to the Kupremo 
oflicer of the Cinque Ports, wliosc jurisdiction, in tho 
nature of admiral as well as cliancellor, e.'clcndod over 
the five ])orte, with tlio two ancient towns (Ryo and 
Wjncliclscu),and those inferior limbs or nicinbors wfilch, 
coveting tho immunities of the (finque Ports, were, from 
time to time, admitted to a share of their privileges, on 
jiaying a premium to tho liead port, .and bearing their 
quota of the general expenses. These limbs are first 
mentioned in ibe Red Book of the Exchequer, and tho 
Domesday of the Porte; but they arc not named in the 
Charters till the time of Edward the Foiirlli. 

Ill the ciiartcr of William the First, the aneii’nl riglils 
of the Cinqiic Porte arc distinctly recognised, various 
additional privileges arc conferred, and their own duties 
arc more distinctly specilicil. 'I’his charter has hcim 
renewed with various additions and alterations by most 
of our succeeding monarchs. The last cliarter was 
granted l)y Charles II. and confirmed by bis successor. 

The importeut service tlic due iicrformatico of which 
invested the Cinque Porte with tlie liigli privileges they 
enjoyed, (and wliich will be briefly noticed,) was to 
provide yearly for the king's use fifty-seven ships, eaeli 
containing tw«nty-onoul)lo-bodicd mon,propcrlyoquip[)cd 
for serviite, and a bag called a i/romnU They wore to be 
ready on a summons of forty days, and were to remain 
in the king's scrvicxi on their own costs and ciiarges for 
fifteen days from the time they first hoisted’sail for their 
appointed destination, wlicrcver it might bo. The fifteen 
days expired, they were still bound to the king's service, 
hut their c.xpcnses w'orc defrayed by the Oovemmenf. 
Dover and its members usually furnished twenty-one 
ships, and the remaining quota was divided proportion- 
al)ly between tlio other ports, the number assigned to 
each varying with circumstances; and when they were 
intended fur fighting, a certain number of soldiers was 
provided by tho king for each ship, with suitable arms 
and accoutrements. 

But, after the Royal Navy was called into existence, 
(for originally the Cinque Port ships wore the Navy of 
the kingdom,) and there was a great and rapid improve¬ 
ment in the style, and build, and size of shiiis of war, 
those Cinque Port ves.sclH became, in time, simdl, out of 
date, and comparatively useless. But the spirit and 

(I) Extr. “ Sth of Henry VIII.—Every peteon tbatgoeth into 
Ihu Navie of the Portia, shall have a cote of white cotyn, with a rert 
crosse. and the arraea of the portia underneathe, that is to say, the 
.halfe lyon and the halfe shippe.’’ 
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patriotism of the Portsmen did not flinch. They built 
fewer vessels, but of a larger size, and of at least equal 
expense, and they unfiulingly performed their duty of 
“ guarding the narrow seas,” and assisting their Sove¬ 
reign in all emeiwncies ; such, for instance, as occurred 
at the period of the dreaded Spanish Arma^. On this 
occasion the Ports fitted out six ships of IGO tons each, 
each one attended by a pinnace of thirty tons; an 
equipment which cost them 48,000f. 

Many and great were the privileges conferred on the 
Ports in requital of the services performed by them. An 
extract from the charters themselves, or even from the 
authorized translation of them, would hardly bo intel¬ 
ligible to the modern reader. In familiar phrase, how¬ 
ever, we shall refer to a few of these privileges. 

The Barons > of the Oin^ne Ports were exempted 
from the payment of all duties on wares and merchan¬ 
dize, whether imports or exports; and their own vessels 
had liberty to harbour in any other ports in the king¬ 
dom, without payment of customs. 

They were also exempted from tolls for repair of roads; 
from tolls on horses and carriages; from duties paid 
on rivers; and from those paid on bridges. 

They wore exempted from any attendance at the shire 
or county courts, nor were the Portsmen compelled to 
serve at assizes, or on juries out of the Ports, against 
their will; nor as constable, bailiff, Ac. 

They had the power of trying all actions, civil or 
criminal, treason alone excepted; and all thieves and 
felons belonging to the Ports or their precincts, wherever 
captured, were brought back to the Ports to be tried. 

They Imd the right of marpring their heiresses without 
the king's consent. This in the feudal times, was a 
great privilege. 

By the charter of Kichai-d II., all fines and penalties 
for trespasses, misprisions, extortions, conspiracies, and 
all otW ofTences whatsoever, which, in other parts of 
the kingdom, appertained to the king, were granted to 
the Ports. 

They were discharged from military duties in the 
fields. 

They had all and treaaure-trovfiOrtTaasam 

found hidden, wliich by the law of England belongs to 
the king. 

They had many lilwrtics and privileges in the Yar¬ 
mouth fishery, fee. 

The office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, w-as one 
anciently of great power and importance. He was 
intrusted with the keeping of all the authentic copies 
of the ancient laws and customs of the Five Ports and 
their ancient towns, and the conservation of their pri¬ 
vileges from any encroachment was his peculiar care. 
To him lay an appeal to judgment, passed in any of the 
mayors’ courts within his jurisdiction; and this judg¬ 
ment he had the power to reverse. The Barons of the 
Cinque Ports were amenable to him for any abuse or 
misapplication of their privileges, and for every act of 
lose majesty. When on his appointment to his high 
office, the form of the oath was read to him, he, holding 
up his hand to his breast answered—" Yka ;”for, being 
a knight, and of the king’s council, this attestation was 
considered sufficient, and he was not required to place 
his hand upon the Evangelists, the usual mode of tr^ng 
an oath. 

The Lord Warden, as chancellor and admiral of the 
coast, holds his various courts where he thinks proper, 
but now usually at Dover, in St.,James’s church. The 
Court of Admiralty has frequently, however, been held 
at Sandwich, and idso at other Po^. But the Supreme 
Court of the Cinque Ports is that held at Shipway, a 
place near Hythe, supposed to have obtained that name 
from lying in the way to the haven where ships were 
wont to ride. Here all the most important business of 
the Ports in past days has been transacted; and it was 


(I) Or Freemen. Every trecinaii of the Cinque Ports has the 
titloof Baron. 


here that Prince Edward, (afterwards Edward 1.) in his 
ofBce of Lord Warden, in the year 1266, exaetca from 
the Barons of the Ports their oaths of fidelity to his 
father Henry III., against the maiutainere of the Barons’ 
wans. 

The records of tlie Cinque Ports were formerly placed 
in a room appropriated to the purpose in Dover Castle, 
but a ^reat proportion of them is lost or destroyed, 

A nighly valued privilege which the Cinque Ports 
have possessed from time immemorial, is that of trans- 
porti^ the person of the Sovereign, whenever his al6,lr8 
called mm from England, 

Another privilege of a very attractive nature, known 
by the term of their “honours at court,” is mentioned in 
the charter of Edward I., not as then newly granted, but 
a.s confirmed to the Ports. These “ honours,” consist in 
the privilege of bearing a canopy over the head of the 
king and queen at a coronation, and of haring allotted ' 
to thorn at the coronation banquet a table on the king's 
right hand. The gold cloth of which the canopy was 
composed, was formerly usually ofterod by the barons, 
(whose perquisite it was,) to the shrines at Chichester 
and Canterbury. The pulpit-cloth now in the church at 
Hastings is composed of part of the canopy borne over 
Queen Anne at her coronation. 

There aro records extant relative to the “ honours at 
court” of the Cinque Port freemen, from the time of 
Richard II. to our own day; but at the coronation of 
William IV., and of her pre-sent Msyesty, many of the 
ancient customary ceremonies at this august inaugura¬ 
tion were abandoned, and the canopy of the Cinque 
Ports was not required. j 

The present Warden of the Cinque Ports is the Duke j 
of Wellington. We shall refer to his appointment | 
hereafter, in the more detailed sketch of each port which ' 
will succeed this brief general introduction. 


JACQUARD, THE SILK V’EAVER OP LYONS. I 

I 

The .stranger who vi.sits Lyons and hocomos acquain- |j 
tod with the misjiufactorics of that gre.st mercantile j 
city of Prance, is struck by the contrast that he secs !i 
there, between the luxurious furniture prepared for the j 
dwellings of the great, and the poverty of those cm- ; 
ployed in its production. 

The silk weaver may generally be known by his pallid , 
complexion, his narrow chest, and his emaciated limbs, 
which are the natural results of excessive labour and 
insufficient nourishment; but, thirty years ago, these, 
his melancholy characteristics, were far more remarkable 
than they are now. Lyons and its suburbs contain at 
least ninety thousand artisans, who work from four in 
the morning till nine atnight,crowded into large factories 
that resemble bee-hives with their tiers of cells. They , 
are full of windows, each of which lights a machine, and, | 
till within the period we have mentioned, these machines, | 
used for brocaded silks, were complicated and difficult i 
to manage, loaded as they were with numberless cords 
and podalB, by which the body was forced into the most 
distorted and unnatural attitudes. The weaver was , 
mounted on a high stool, and directed the thread of the 
chain, wd formed the pattern, by striking out his legs 
from right to left; but, besides his Mrt of the work, j 
one or two others were necessary to guide the cords and ) 
pedals; and these were usually young women or children, 
who were obliged to preserve the same painful attitudes 
through the whole day, and they frequently became 
deformed for life, and more often still they were hurried 
to tho grove. Many, who witnessed so much zniseD’’ 
longed earnestly for such a rovolution in the state of j 
mechanical science, as should free the children from i 
work to which their own health and the moral feeling { 
of their wents were alike yearly sacrificed; but 
amongst ul who pitied their soffiorings, who had the 
power to relieve them 1 The hononr of acccaa^iabi>>S 
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this tAsk vas rcsemd for Jacquard, an unpretending 
artisan, the Genius of the loom, the Child of the people. 
Florence and Venice, with all their boasted improre- 
ments, acknowledged the superior skill of the poor 
working man, and bowed down their industrial banners 
at his feet. 

Joseph Mario Jacquard was bom at Lyons on the 7th 
of July, 1752! his father was a master weaver of gold 
and silken tissues, his mother was a pattern-reader, 
another branch of the same trade; as for himself he was 
apprenticed to a bookbinder, and proved a clever and 
tasteful workman. At the end of some years ho married, 
and, having inherited a .small house from his parents, 
he established himself as a straw bonnet manufacturer, 
and was succeeding very well, when the French revolu¬ 
tion broke out, and brought his prosperity to a close. In 
1793, during the memorable siege which Lyons so 
nobly sustained against the republican armies, his 
house was burned to the ground, and, when the savage 
proconsuls came with orders from the Convention to 
decimate the inhabitants whom the brutal soldiery had 
spared, Jacquard’s name was on the proscriiied list, and 
ho found himself obliged to leave his native country. 
He owed his safety to a sou he had in the ranks of tlic 
Bepubliean army. This young man, listening only to 
the dictates of filial piety, dressed his father in uniform, 
inscribed his name on the list of the battalion of volun¬ 
teers to which he himself belonged, and, placing a 
musket in his hand, marched with him to the French 
frontier. They reached the borders of the lihino 
together, but there Jacquard had the great misfortune 
to lose his beloved son, who fell by his side, struck by 
a cannon ball, and soon afterwards expired in his arms. 
When France was rest ored to some degree of order and 
tranquillity, Jacquard, wearied with hi.s military pro¬ 
fession, for which his advancing age began to unfit him, 
was desirous to return to his former quiet life; ho had 
found protectors amongst the very men liy whom he 
had l)een proscribed; and be now established himself 
once more at Lyons, and gave up his time to the study 
of mechanics: a strong inclination led him forward in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and circamstanees developed 
still further his natural genius. 

The peace of Amiens had re-established communica¬ 
tions for a short time between England and France, and 
during this season an Englisb newspaper happened to 
fall into the hands of Jacquard; he read there the 
announcement of a prise that was to be bestowed by 
the Koyal Society in London for the construction of a 
machine for making fishing nets, and also for the 
nettings used on board ship. From that moment he 
Ijecame conscious of his vocation, and thought of no¬ 
thing but how to fulfil the required conditions. After 
groping long in tlie dark, he discovered the secret of tlie 
machine; but the satisfaction he derived from liis 
success was the only reward he chose to receive; the 
difficulty once overcome, he thought no more about i t, 
and contented himself with giving a piece of the net he 
had woven, to one of his friends. This friend, however, 
showed it os a curiosity to several pensons, and it passed 
from hand to hand, until it was sent at last to Paris by 
the Lyonnese authorities. 

Jacquard had long forgotten his invention, when, one 
day, to his great sui’prisc, he was summoned before the 
prefect of Lyons, who asked him whether he had not 
tamed his attention to the manufacture of nets on 
mec^nical principles. Jacquard did not remember tlie 
circnmstance to which the magistrate alluded, till the 
Identical piece of net was produced that he had given 
to his friend. The prefect then d(%iired to see the 
machine on which it had been made. Jacquard asked 
for three weeks wherein to repair and complete his 
•{^ratns, whi^ then lay neglected in a comer of Ins 
dwellii^r; at the end of that time he carried it to tho 
prefect, who was able himself to connt tho number of 
mes^, to Ktrike the bar with his foot, and to continue 
the web that was already begun. 


When he had recovered from his astonishment, 
he dismissed Jacquard, assuring him that his name 
would soon become known. Tho machine was sent oil" 
to I’aris, and presently an order arrived that Jacquard 
himself should be sent after it. This order was so 
peremptory that the authorities of the town, mistaking 
Its real import, laid hold of the honest artixah as a con¬ 
spirator, and treated him acicordingly; without allowing 
him time to go home and make preparations for his 
journey, he was hurried into a post-chaise and conveyed 
rapidly to Paris, under the escort of a gendarme. 
Jacquard had never seen the great capital. On his 
arrival, he was taken to the ('oiiamxttom' (ha A tin et 
MHhra, ami the first persons he saw there wore Bona¬ 
parte, and his minister, Carnot; the latter, address¬ 
ing him witli the blunt severity which was natural to 
him exclaimed, “ Is it you, then, who protend to do 
what with Heaven is impossible, make a slip knot upon 
a tight tlircad f" ‘ 

.1ac(|uard, abaslicd by the presence of llio master 
of half Europe, and still more so by tlie manner of ids 
minister, only answered by setting his machine to work, 
and soon showed the possibility of what they had 
thought incredible. In this strange way was Jacquard’s 
first essay made known. Napoleon, who know bow to 
appreciate genius wherever he found it, encouraged him, 
and promised him his protection; and in a few dap 
after this interview, he was regularly installed at the 
Conafrvatoire dra A ria ef Afethra. 

Jacquard's joy may well bo imagined when ho found 
himself in t!»e midst of the wonders of art, and enabled 
to pierce through tlie arcana of meehauical science, 
which,hitherto, for want of books and of education he had 
hiid no means of doing; he had now the experience of 
olhera to stand upon, and the keys of knowledge were 
in his hands for fresh experiments. He soon sot to 
M'ork, by order of government, upon machinery which 
was to produce brocaded silk, at loss cost, and more 
easily, than any then known ; he combined two prin¬ 
ciples which wore due, llie one to the celebrated 
Vaucanson, aud the other to Talson, the engineer, and 
Biieccedcd beyond all expectation. 

This famous machine which was destined to immor- 
talize the name of its inventor, apiieared at tho Expo¬ 
sition at Paris, in 1801. The First Consul, perceiving 
at once the advantageous change whicli it was about to 
produce in the state of French industry, rewarded 
this admirable discovery by a pension of 6,O00 framrs. 
The jury, however, wliose province it was to judge of 
the utility of all such Invcutions, showed themselves 
less clear-sighted, and awarded only h Iwonze medal to 
.Ti>cquard, “ the inventor" (said the report) “of a ma¬ 
chine by means of which one workman tho less would 
be rc(|uircd in the fabrication of brocaded tissues." 

Less wonder will be excited by this verdict of the 
Parisian jury, when we ftirther relate, that at Lj’ons, 
the whole face of whose commerce was to he entirely 
altered by Jacquard’s discovery, no gratitude and no 
admiration were called forth l)y it. He returacd there 
with Ills machine, and found himself, like Galileo of 
old, overwhelmed with suspiciou and obloquy. He, the 
man of the people, the child of the loom, was por¬ 
trayed in the darkest colours to tho ignorant and pas¬ 
sionate multitude as their Inveterate the; one who, for 
his own ambitious and selfish purposes, was about to nilu 
tlicircrafl, and to increase the distress of their families. 

From all part.a of the district furious mobs assembled 
against him, and his life wa.H three times in imminent 
danger; this blind hatred rose at last to such a height 
that the Lyonnese authorities gave way before the storm: 
and the new machine was broken to pieces by their 
orders, in the groat square of the town, while the people 
loudly applauded the ridiculous scone enacted before 


(1) “ Un noeud avec un fll tendu." This machinery has of iato 
yean been applied to lace, and Nottingham owe* to it the chief 
aueeenee of it* trade. 
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them.-— " The iron” (to use Jacquard’s ovm words) “ was 
sold as old iron,—the wood, for fuel.” 

It was not tiU France began to feel the &tal effects of 
foreign riv^iy, that the silk-wearers of Lyons regretted 
the narrow prejudiceswhich had prevented their reaping 
the benefit themselves of Jacquard's discovery; they 
then perceived that they had destroyed the machine 
which would have spared their labour, and infinitely 
multiplied their resources. In the meantime a few 
more enlightened manufacturers, among whom were 
Depouilly and Schirmcr, having adopted the macliinery 
of Jacquard, had so abundantly profited by it, that its 
fame spread rapidly through Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, and America, where a new opening to industry, 
and a fresh means of increasing wealth, were joyfully 
hailed. 

Manchester, essentially a manufacturing city, received 
the Jacquard machinery in 1813, with popular enthu¬ 
siasm ; and the name once denounced in every factory 
is now honoured throughout Europe. By slow degrees 
did this reward reach Jacquard; he had it, after a 
twenty years’ struggle against ignorance, envy, and 
selfishness; and all that time he knew that he had suc¬ 
ceeded, that he had created a mighty agent for the 
prosperity of his native country, and that a day would 
surely come in which he should sec it at work. He was 
gifted with perseverance and rectitude of purpose in 
proportion to his genius; his disinterestedness was 
such, that he would take out no patent to appropriate 
the benefits of his discoveries, and he constantly refused 
the magnificent ofiers made to him by foreigners; 
simply but firmly he refusedtto devote to them the ser¬ 
vices he believed wore due to France, and waited 
patiently till she should be ready to receive them at his 
hands. We have seen the humble mention made of him 
with the bronze medal he obtained in 18U1; it was not 
till 1819 that a better informed jury proclaimed the 
superiority of his machinery over the costly and un- 
healtliy processes which it was intended to replace, and 
awarded to him the silver medal; the cross of the 
Legion of Honour completed this national recompense. 

Towards the close of his life, Jacquard, having lost 
his wife, who had been a sharer in all his anxieties, and 
for whom he had the strongest affection, retired to the 
pretty village of Oullins, about three miles from Lyons, 
and took up his abode in a small house, the use of which 
had been left to him by will, for his life. There he re¬ 
ceived the visits of many illustrious tnivellers; states¬ 
men, and men of letters came to converse with him, 
and to wonder that a man, whose reputation was 
Eui'opcan, should be found spending his old age in 
solitude, and dividing his time between religions duties 
and the cultivation of a small garden. He died on the 
7 th of August, 1834; he never saw his great invention 
appreciated in his native city, and yet he had lived long 
in hope, and in his latter days in perfect peace; his 
work was done, and at eighty-four 

“ The weary springs of life stood still at last.” 

The morning after Jacquard’s death, a few friends, 
and a vciy small number of admirers, accompanied his 
remains to the Cemetery of Oullins, and buried him 
by the side of Thomas, the Academician : the inhabit¬ 
ants of the village consecrated a marble slab in their 
church to his memory, w'hich mentions simply and 
modestly his pure life and his industry. 

In his lifetime, like most other great men, Jacquard 
found little but persecution, neglect, and indifference, 
in his own country; it was only after his death that he 
was really known, and his memory duly honoured. The 
municipal authorities at Lyons opened a subscription 
for the puipoee of raising a statue of the celebrated 
mechanic, and, while the City owed chiefly to him iu 
yearly increasing wealth, it was long before many 
thousand francs were collected. The statue of Jacquard, 
from the chisel of Poyatier, was raised at last on the 
Kith of August, 164(), lu "la place Sathony," where had 


been placed already the bust of the Ahb6 Bezier, another 
benciaotor to the city of Lyons. 

It is refreshing, in the midst of the feverish strife of 
mere opinion, to turn to the example of Jacquard. 
Humble and prosaic as his life may at first sight appear, 
he stood alone with his genius, surrounded by ignorance 
and tumult, waiting patiently until his discovery should 
be jpermitted to produce the great results in commerce 
which it could not fail of effecting when once it was 
fairly tried. While doubtless a thousand voices were 
raised to procure a hearing for fresh schemes and new 
doctrines in science, he expected silently the hour in 
which his knowledge should be most usefully employed 
for the benefit of his country. Jacquard and his 
machine were alike realities, and the world has now 
acknowledged them as such. £■ 0. 

—^— 

THE SFINSTER’S HEIR. 

BV MBS. ABDY. 

Miss Paulet was the possessor of an income of two 
thousand a year, and an only nephew; the first she 
managed very well, the latter very indifferently, or, more 
properly speaking, not at all.. I must not be understood 
to intend any reflection on Miss Paulet by this declara¬ 
tion, inasmuch as she only failed where all the rest 
of her sex must fail. 

Women are in high consideration at tlic present 
day, and scores of beautiful little hot-pressed silken- 
bound volumes have been published on the exhaustless 
subject of their intellect, sweetness, social and doinesric 
qualities, all tending to prove that the super-excellence ! 
of the fair sex has been a branch of natm-al history 
hitherto most unaccountably and blamcably neglected. 

It is certain that the intellect of the pre.scnt race of 
women far surpasses that of the notable dames of old, 
wlicu the still-room constituted their studj% the cookery 
book their album, and they cared for no autograph save 
their own on a sampler. The women of the ninetccndi : 
century can do many things which would have astou- ; 
ishcfl their great-grandmothers, such for instance as 
writing a tragedy, driving four-in-hand, or legislating 
(on paper) for the nation, but there arc points at wliicli 
a woman’s iutellcet stops short, even in the present day; 
she cannot navigate a ship, manage a steam-engine, 
or keep in order an unruly boy. Miss Paulet was 
the kind friend of many people, and the pleasant ac¬ 
quaintance of many more; in her dealings with servants 
and tradespeople she preserved the golden mean be¬ 
tween lavishness and niggardliness, she returned visits j 
punctually, gave parties admirably, all the human race | 
.seemed pliant as reeds in her hand, except Roborl 
Vernon, and he was the source of constant trouble and 
annoyance to her, his wateh-word was opposition, he was 
"wild as colt untamed,” he smiled at persuasions, aud I 
laughed at threatts. Miss Paulet gave up the contest iu 
despair; like a fairy deprived of her wand, she could 
only sit and weep over her lost power, without making 
any endeavour to regain it. j 

Perhaps my readers will think that I have bestowed j 
more than necessary praise on Mi.ss Paulet's accurate j 
management of her income and establishment, but 
she really doserved praise for it; she was not bom to 
fortune, but it was “thrust upon her;” and ladie.s, 
who are suddenly visited by a shower of gold, are 
very apt to bestow it on a fortune hunter, buy it into 
the Sjpanish funds, lay it out in the pundiase <>t 
land in New Zealand, invest it in railroad sliares. j 
lend it to a particular friend, or pursue soine other my | 
way of getting rid of it as soon as possible. Miss ; 
Paulet and her sister Mary had Imen cast on the 
mercies of the world by the death their parents; | 
tihey bad then reached the mature ages 
twenty, ai^ thirty; their education had not qualified 
them to be governesses ; their fingers Were not snfiiei' | 
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ently young and pliant to acquiro tho flying celerity of 
Bempstrewsea ; aecuBtomed to a Bmall house and a solitary 
servant, they had neither experience nor dignity enough 
to be housekeepers;—they had nothing to hope for but to 
be eng^ed as humble companions. This object was 
not easily attained; humble companionships are about 
as difficult to bo met with as writerships to India. 
Host people in either case have poor relations of their 
own, whom it is eligible and convenient to promote to 
the situation. At last, however, the posts of honour 
were procured, and every body said that the orphans 
had been extremely fortunate. Miss Paulet shared the 
handsome house, and had a scat in the well hung 
chariot, of a rich old maid, who liad sufficient shrewd¬ 
ness to detect the mercenary motives of tho many pre¬ 
tenders to her hand, and whose whims, taunts, and fits 
of ill-temper, were not at all more than every humble 
companion who knows the world should hold herself 
prepared to endure. Mary was the companion of a 
sickly fretful dowager of rank; she received a handsome 
stipend, slept on down, and trod on velvet carpets; the 
winds of heaven were never [renuitted to visit her too 
roughly, because the sashes, firmly closed even in 
summer, did not permit a breath of air to enter the 
apartments which she inliabited. She inhaled a per¬ 
petual atmosphere of ether and rosewater, and, had she 
been a sentimental young lady, might have banqueted 
solely on the chocolate drops, lavender lozenges, dried 
fruits, and candied Icmou-pecl, which were as prentifui os 
articles of household food in the abode oi' her patroness. 

Five years passed: (he sisters retained their situations, 
not because they liked them, but because they wore wise 
enough to know that there was such a thing as changing 
from bad to worse. At the end of that time Mary’s 
prospects began to brighten; she received an offer of 
marriage from Mr. Vernon, a rising young lawyer of ex¬ 
ceedingly good character and amiable disposition; the 
dowager honoured her with her approbation, a lace veil, 
and a silver tea-pot; and tho young couple were married. 
They set out prudently with a small house, and a 
propoitionably limited expenditure, but there is an old 
saying “ where there is room in the heart there is room 
in the house,” and Mrs. Vernon, with the apjirobatiou of 
lier husband, offered a home to her sister. Miss Paulet 
declined,- she could not bear to bo a burden on the 
slender means of anotlier; she occasionally obtained 
permission to visit her sister, and felt all a maiden 
aunt’s pride and delight in the beautiful little nephew, 
who in the course of a twelvemonth was presented to 
her. Sometimes a sigh escaped her w-hen she cuntrasted 
her own lot with that of the beloved wife, giving and 
receiving happiness in her cheerful home; but she soon 
suppressed eveiy feeling of discontent, rejoiced in the 
good of Mary’s situation, and endeavoured as far as pus- 
Bible to overlook the evils of her own. 

A change was at hand, which once more reversed tlie 
comparative destinies of the sisters; several years had 
elapsed since Mary's marriage, unmarked by any event 
more striking than the birth of herchild,and his progres- 
siveaccomplishmentsof walking, speaki^, and spelling, 
when two events most important to tho sisters took place 
in the course of the same week. Mr. Vemon was carried 
off" in the prime of life and usefulness, and Miss Byfield, 
the wealthy old maid, who had refused so many offers, 
and disappointed so many expectations, expired in the 
anus of her humble companion, after an existence of 
idleness and selfishness. Two wills were to be read. 
Mr. Vernon bequeathed his all to his wife; this “all” 
consisted of three hundred pounds in the funds, and 
a very moderate collection of plain, needful furniture. 
Miss fiyfield was found to have bequeathed her all to 
her humble companion; handsome furniture, rich plate, 
valuable paintings, several cases of jewellery, and two 
thousand a year. Miss Paulet received this legacy with 
heartfelt gratitude to Providence, and with sincere 
*ita nkfhl n es 8 to her benefactress; she blamed herself 
&r net having been more patient, more gentle, more 


conciliating; but she blamed herself without cause; she 
had been all that she ought to have been, and her good con¬ 
duct had made an impression even on the stony heart of 
her patroness. Miss Byfle.ld had not a relation in the 
world, and she judged well and wisely in bequeathing 
her riches to tho tried and firm good judgment of her 
faithful and self-denying companion. 

Miss Paulet immediately took to her homo the widow and 
her sou, atid Mrs. Vernon passed a year of peace and tran¬ 
quillity, altliough her health and spirits hod been tho¬ 
roughly and irreparably shaken by tho loss of her hus¬ 
band. During the illness which preceded her death, she 
repeatedly commended her son to the kindnossand care of 
her sister, who prom ised to show him tho fondest affection, 
and performed her promise only too well; she was too 
kind, too indulgent, too deci>ly attiu-hed to her nephew. 

He knew his power, and abused it. Two preparatory 
schools sent polite notes to Miss I’aulet at U>o beginning 
of vacation-time, signifying tliat the high spirit of Master 
Vernon required a more rigid system of discipline than 
was exorcised in their respective establishments. Two 
private tutors gave him up in despair, and a subsequent 
“academy” would have followed their example, had not 
tho young gentleman fortunately bethought himself, that, 
as ho had a quick study, and a retentive memory, tho 
consequences of endeavouring to acquire knowledge 
would not be so unpleasant to him as the consequences 
of remaining in ignorance for the term of his natural 
life : lie was also strongly imbued with tho spirit of con¬ 
tradiction ; and, as several of his aunt’s friends, especially 
a Severe old bachelor of the name of Carlctoii, had pre¬ 
dicted that ho would bssa dunce, he resolved to show 
thorn their mistake. 

Tliore was no difficulty about eiioosiuga profession for 
young Vernon. 'I'bcro are some families who eonsidor 
it a matter of course, that the tirst-lium son should 
iniicrit l.lio culling and tlie (iiiristian name of Ids fiilltcr ; 
and, however oi>Jcetional)lc the funiior, or discordant 
tlie latter, the good old rule is to lie made alisolute, ; 
and all endeavours to negative it end in a defeat. Mrs. 
Vernon would no more have tliouglit of bringing op her 
son to any profession but tho law, tlian slic would have 
thouglit of giving him any other name than Kolicrt. 
Miss I’aulet tliouglit and acted as her sister would have 
done, and young Venioii offered no opjiosition to the 
amingemcnt. He gave ids euinpanions a piece of infor¬ 
mation quite needless for them to receive: that “ he 
sliould read just as much or as little as lie pleased. 
Mr. Doriiford, tlie solicitor to whom ho was to bo 
articled, was so excessively active and energetic, tliat he 
could never require ids assistance; and doubtless at a - 
proper time his aunt would come forward with a band- 
some sum; he should be taken into jiartnership, share 
lialf tlie profits, and get on amazingly well with Mr. 
Dornford, with whom he should make it a point never 
to interfere.” Tlius tinting witli coulmr dri rose tho 
frowning aspect of Uic law, V ernou dutifully told his 
aunt that he meant to accede to lier wishes; at tho 
same time reminding her how peculiarly thankful she 
ought to be, that she had not a nephew who was bent ^ 
upon going into the army or navy. 

Miss Paulet was as thankful as she was expected to 
be, and quoted this speech soon afterwards to her ^ 
friend and privy-counsellor Mr. Carlekm, whom she i 
wished to think m'cH of her uciihew, but who persisted ' 
in thinking very of him. i 

“ It would liave'bcen a good thing,” replied the irn- ; 
practicable old bachelor, “ if Itobcrt Vernon liad gore ^ 
into the navy, or had been-compelled to go there. All ; 
sensible people send good-for-nothing graceless lads to ; 
sea: in fact, the navy is made up of v<#y little else,” ' 

“ How,then,is it,” asked Miss Paulet, quietly, “ that 
the British tars are so celebrated in song and story I 
for generous, kind, and noble qualities') if they are ; 
mostly good-for-nothing and graceless before they go to ' 
sea, would not the association of so many evil characters 
with each other be more likely to increase the bad pro- 
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penaitietof oveiy indmdn&l, than to convert them into 
excellences f* 

Mr. Carleton was seldom unprovided with .an an¬ 
swer, but he had not one ready on the present occasion ; 
and therefore contented himself with taking refuge in 
the general and conclusive assertion, that "ladies could 
not understand anything about such matters," and 
whistlii^ a few bars of" The Lass that loves a Sailor.” 

Mr. Carleton was wealthy, maintained a liandsome 
establishment, subscribed to many of the public chari¬ 
ties, was lavish in his donations to the poor of his 
parish of coals and blankets at Christmas, and half- 
crowns and good advice all the year round ; and was 
known, at stated periods, to purchase his savings into 
the three per cent, consols. No wonder, then, that Mr. 
Carleton was popular. A score of blooming damsels 
had assailed ms heart when he first came to settle iu 
the neighbourhood, but without success; to them 
succeeded a dozen buxom young widows; and when 
these in their turn were discomfited, a bevy of elderly 
spinsters took the field, who discreetly surmised, that 
" Mr. Carleton might wish to settle suitably, but did 
not like giddy rattling young flirts.” Mr. Carleton, 
however, did not succumb to wrinkles and grey hairs, 
any more than he had done to roses and ringlets; but 
he was still welcomed in society: he gave well-ordered 
entertainments, liad seen much of the world, was clever, 
and had a decided seif-possessed manner, which made 
him appear still more so than ho was in reality. He 
was also kind-hearted. Some people called him " every¬ 
body’s friendothers again maintained, that this 
was a daring figure of speecih, and that" every-body’s 
friend” was a character as much out of human na¬ 
ture as the hero of an hundred years old novel could 
be. Certain it is, however, that Mr. Carleton was every¬ 
body’s adviser; and, as his advice was in his own 
opinion very valuable, it is charitable to conclude, that 
he felt real friendship for the happy numbers to whom 
he proffered it. 

Miss Paulet was one of his great favourites; she had 
never annoyed him by making advances to him; he 
liked her conversation, and esteemed her good qualities; 
but Eobert Vernon was the constant object of his 
censure. The youth, good looks, and vivacity, which 
atone for half the faults of a headstrong stripling in the 
eyes of an elderly lady, arc only so many aggravations 
of his offences in those of an elderly gentleman; and 
Mr. Carleton and Miss Paulet, well as they agreed on 
politics, literature, the fine arts, village gossip, and 
things in general, were perpetually at issue on the 
^estion of the merits or demerits of the Spinster's 
Heir. 

Vernon literally fulfilled the second part of his decla¬ 
ration to his friends concerning his studies; he “ read 
as little as he pleased.” Mr. Donifortl, liow'ever, made 
no complaints; he was naturally very easy and good 
tempered, and the frequent baskets of fruit, game, and 
poultry, which he received from Miss Paulet, had the 
effect of wonderfully softening his heart to the failings 
and indiscretions of his new clerk. Miss Paulet flat¬ 
tered herself, that, because her nephew's progress in 
the law was slow, it must also be sure; and she was 
delighted with his duty in coming over so often to 
'tea her. 

The town where Mr. Domford resided lay about mid- 
ivay between Miss Paulet’s villa and the " Great Metro- 
pous.” It is true, that, for one visit Vernon paid to the 
foimer, he paid three to the latter place. He gave his 
aunt, Itowever, so delightful an account of the lectures, 
oratorioB,andco»verzat(on«, that he attended in London, 
that she was glad to think he was enriching his mind 
with so much useful knowledge; and turned a deaf ear 
to Mr. Carleton’s insinuations about the attractions of 
cigar-saloons, and the Olympic theatre I 

At length, however, came Christmas, and brought in 
its train an abundance of bills to Vernon. He begged 
the several applicants to have patience; and, knowing 


that he was to bo the spinster’s heir, they kindly coii- 
sented to oblige him, and had patience till Dsster, at 
which period they transferred their acoonnts to the 
spinster herself. 

Poor Miss Paulet! she seemed to live in a new 
region. Her villa suddenly became a rallying point for 
odd-looking strangers; some with sharp eager visages, 
some with compressed lips and bent brows; some tolfc- 
ing of their bad debts, some of their large families, 
some of the trust they had given, some of their deter¬ 
mination to do what all young poets resolve to do (at 
least in verse), “ tnist no more;” and one and all having 
" little accounts ” to make up about that time, which 
rendered the immediate settlement of the little account 
of the individual in question, not only desirable, but 
positively necessary. Miss Paulet called in the aid 
of her prime-minister, Mr. Carleton. He advised 
severely taxing the exorbitant bills of the tradespeople, 
defraying them under the positive assurance of never 
defraying any others, and reducing Vernon’s allowance 
one-half. Miss Paulet said what thousands of people 
have said before her, that “ the advice was very good, 
but that she had not nerve and spirit to follow it.” 
She paid the tradespeople in full, received the wm- 
plimcnt generally given by the lower orders to liber¬ 
ality and profusion in their superioss, that “ she was 
a perfect lady,” and then sent for her nephew, lec¬ 
tured him as she thought unmercifully, cautioned him 
against ever lotting such a thing occur again, and, 
on her next visit to London, purchased for him, at 
the Soho Bazaar, a beautiful little case, purple mo¬ 
rocco without, and white satin within, with " Bills 
Paid,” printed in gold letters on the back of it! 

A year passed by, and Miss Paulet persuaded herself 
that' Vernon was quite a reformed character; he paid 
frequent visits to the village, not altogether however on 
his aunt's account. Mr. Anson, one of her neighbours, 
had just received a beautiful daughter from boarding 
school; the fair Helena was evidently pleased with the 
attentions of Vernon, and Miss Paulet trusted that ho 
was too busy in making love to find time to run into 
debt. Alas! the good spinster little knew how much 
time may be found for various things, by an active- 
spirited young man, who never devotes any of his hours 
to his professional calling. Christmas came a^in, and 
this time the tradespeople did not take in their 
accounts to Vernon, but wisely thought it would be 
a saving of time and trouble to convoy them at once 
to their ultimate head-quarters, the villa of his aunt. 

Miss Paulet was shocked and astonished. Mr. Carle¬ 
ton declared that he felt no surprise at all. " They arc 
just twice the amount of those of the former year,” 
he drily said, after looking them over,—" should they 
increase every year by a similar system of arithmetic, 
your property will become enviably small and easy to j 
be reckoned about ten years hence.” Miss Paule‘twept, | 
but declared her resolution to pay the bills; she how¬ 
ever suffered Mr. Carleton to tax them, and they were 
reduced about a third, by the discoveiy of the many 
glaring impositions contained in them; in consequence 
of which scrutiny. Miss Panlet’s lady-like character 
sustained an irreparable shock in the opinion of her 
nephew's creditors. 

Mr. Carleton c.alled on Vem<m. " Will you oblige 
me,” ho said, “ by showing me the morocco ease, that 
was presented to you last year by your aunt for the 
preservation of paid bills ?” Vernon opened his writing- 
desk, and took it ont; it waswrappra in its original 
silver-paper, the morocco was uncreased, the satin was 
unrumpled; it had evidently never been profened by 
the presence of even a solitary bill I Upon this hinb 
Mr. Carleton spake, and his speech was long and 
energetic,—sound and wise. Mr. Carleton, however, 
was unfortunately among that class of persons who hold 
Mrs. Malaprop’s opinion, that " nothing is so concin- ; 
ating to young people as severity.” Yemon wM ! 
accustoms to be found ihnlt rrith, and f^iod m i 
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rcwntfid langoai^ to o remosRtnuuw, which, if couched 
in ciril tenuR, would at least have won from him an 
answer in kind. 

Mr. Carleton left him, to renew his endeavours to 
harden Miss Paulet’s heart against her rebel heir; and 
Vernon, anxious to soften the heart of the same lady, 
(who, even he acknowledged, had some little reason to 
complain of him,) sat down to indite a penitential 
letter to her. He had not proceeded beyond the first 
line, when it occurred to him that an address to her 
in poetiy would be far more suitable to the exigencies 
' of the case. He had occasionally produced a few molt¬ 
ing stanzas, which bad given full satisfaction to Helena 
Anson; and the partiality of the elder lady to him 
being quite as decided as that of the younger one, 
bo wiis in hopes of finding in her at least as indulgent 
a critic. 

He was rather puzzled how to entitle his production. 
An aunt is certainly the most unpoetical of all rclation- 
ships. Fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers, all fill 
up part of a line smoothly and delightfully; grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers, with their silvery hair, vene¬ 
rable aspect and wise sayings, may be brought in with 
great efect; even a cousin does very well for lively 
poetry, witness the pretty little song, beginning,— 

“ Pray, had you ever a cousin P 

Did your cousin happen to sing? 

Sisters we've all by the dozen, 
j But a cousin’s a different thing!” 

1 An aunt, however, can be done nothing with; she is 

1 eminently prosaic; she may be a very excellent per- 
1 sonage in real life, but she is incapable of figuring 
i in a stanza. Consequently Veraon resolved on entitling 

1 his poem, “ Lines to a very dear friend,” and he praised 
j the benevolence of his aunt so enthusiastically, and 

1 poured such an unsparing storm of indignation on his 
i own head, that the poor spinster actually shed tears 

1 over it, and declared that nothing so affecting and 
! beautiful had ever been written since the days of Lord 
Byron's “ Fare thee well, and if for ever.” Mr. Carle- 
ton's complaint of Vernon could not have been ofl'ercd 
at a worse time. Miss Paulet was “ certain tliat a 
young man who had such a fine taste for poetry, and 
such a veiy humble opinion of himself, would eventually 
turn out an admirable character.” Mr. Carleton next 
essayed his eloquence on Mr. Anson, and endeavoured 
to persuade him that a young man who never paid his 
bills was a very ineligible suitor for his daughter, 
Imt Mr. Anson, “ good easy man,” was disposed to let 
things take their course. “ No doubt,” he said, ‘‘ Miss 
Paulet would enable her nephew to make a suitable 
settlement on any lady he might select; Mr. Vernon had 
au excellent temper and understanding, and was just the 
sort of person for whom a judicious wife would be likely 
to do wonders.” Mr. Carleton, baffled in all his efforts, 
now sat down to investigate, more narrowly than ever, 
the bills which Miss Paulet had defrayed for her nephew; 
it struck him that they included not only the super¬ 
fluities, but the necessaries of life; what then could have 
become of Vernon’s liberal allowance! Mr. Carleton 
determined privately to interrogate an individual in 
Vernon’s service, whom some would denominate a page, 
some a tiger, and some a footboy, according to their 
respective modes of phraseoli^, ns to the pursuits and 
whereabouts of his master. The “little page’'indig¬ 
nantly refused half-a-crown, cast a relenting glance upon 
five shillingB, acknowledged that he had some misgivings 
about his master nt the sight of half-a-sovereign, and, 
when a whole one was put into his hand, made a full, 
true, and particular confession of every thing in his 
power to reveal. Vernon was in the habit of frequenting 
a gaming-house in Regent-street; how he was fimt led 
there the little page could not tell, but, as the circum¬ 
stances of his introduotion to that scene of vice may 
convey a usefhl warning to some of my readers, I will 
oaitate^em. 

«aaa==—.. ' 

DON HAQAI^NE. 8S8 ; 

One evening, Vernon was walking down Begont-stteet . 
with two young men of good ehani^r, and irreproach¬ 
able habits; the one had recently arrived from the 
coimtry,and his friend had, with pnwsewortly persever- 
auce, been escorting him to all the sights of London ;— 
ho had been stunned wifh music, stupified by lectures, 
bewildered by architecture, dazzled by paintings; not 
a talking canary, learned flea, or domino-pIOjra^ dog 
had been suffered to escape him! “ I have seen every¬ 
thing in London but a gaming-house," was his remark 
to his friend. “ Then you shall be very shortly enlight¬ 
ened,” replied the other, “ I have once been mown the 
outside of a place of that description, and I am sure it 
is not more than twenty doors»from us.” "Nay,'' 8dd : 
Vernon, “do not let us expose ourselves to temptellon ; 
it is culpable to encourage by our presence that which 
in itself is so manifestly wrong, and we can neither 
wish to enrich the worthless frequenters of such a place 
at our expense, nor to win from them (as perhaps they 
u’uiild allow us at first to do) a portion of their ill gotten . 
gains.” “ My conscience is quite at ease on that score," 
replied his companion, “ I will deposit a very low stake, 
and if I win it, will give it in charity to the next' Case 
of Real Distrci^ that is properly authenticated in the 
newspapers; amor the encouragement of my presence, 
if that bo deemed very valuable by the ruling ^wew of 
the establishment, the mortification will lie propor- 
tionably great when they find that 1 never pay them 
a second visit." The visitor from the countiy expressed 
his acquiescence in these opinions, Vernon was restrained 
by false shame from offering any further opposition, and 
the trio entered, and rMeived a ready weWme. They 
i-emained there for an liour; tho country novice had 
lost a trifle, which he said he should willingly enter in 
his pocket-l)Ook as one of his initiation-fees for seeing 
the curiosities of London; his friend had Won a small 
sum, of which he declared he should only consider 
himself the steward for the next “ accredited case of 
real distress” in the Morning Post. Vernon had won 
more largely; his eye was kimllod, and his cheek flushed, 
by success, and it was with difficulty his companions 
could persuade him to leave the fatal temple of vice 
which they had beguiled him into entering. This 
reckless and unadvised visit produced no evil to two of 
the party in question; the one regarded it as an evening 
exhibition, and a very stupid one;—tho other had a 
natural aversion to cards and dire, and when he played 
a game at picqiiet with his uiolhcr, ora hit at luick- 
gammon with his father, coiisidcrod that he had been 
making a noble siicriiiue of inclination at tho shrine 
of filial duty. Vernon, liowcvcr, had in him all the 
elements of a gamester; tlic excitement of the scene 
appeared to place him in a new existence; he had also 
liccn somewhat annoyed by. having exceeded his allow- 
itnee, and imagined that the rout/e et noir table was to 
open to him a mine of .inexhaustible wealth ; he again 
visited the house, was again successful, till at length his 
fortune changed, or more properly the plans changed 
of those who had from policy allowed him to be fortu- 
untc; bo was plundered and victimized, and resolved to . 
play till he should recover back his losses, but, instead 
of le.sscning the amount of them, he only added to it. 

How cautious ought we to be, not only to avoid temp¬ 
tation ourselves, but to avoid leading others into it. The 
snare may not be hurtful to our peculiar tastes and 
propensities, which may be fatally ityurions to those of 
our friend; we should persist in walking in the narrow 
way, even although wo rely on regaining it after ashort 
deviation from it, for the sanction of our example tnay 
induce others to stray, who will never again have fim- 
ncss to return to tho path from whence they have waO' 
dered. 

Mr. Carleton lost no timo in proclaiming the evil 
deeds of 'Vemon, and his communication met with all 
the success which he wished. Mr. Anson forixule Vernon 
to continue his addresses to Helena, and MIhr Paulet 
was aI>soIutc1y stunned by the intelligence; she had no 
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idea that gaming ever existed in middling lifs, but had 
taxought that its professors vere entirely confined to 
earls and marquises on the one hand, and swindlers and 
black-legs on ^e other. Vernon was remonstrated with, 
admoui^ed,—promised to amend, relapsed, and had too 
much candour to deny his relapse when questioned on 
the subject Mr. CaHeton had a long private interview 
with Miss Paolet, there was a word which he had ire- 
quently uttered in the course of it which kept ringing 
afterwards in her ear, even as though it had been some 
cabalistic spell constantly repeated by a mysterious 
voi(»;—^that word was—“ Disinheritance!“ 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

August 18.—St. Koto’s Daj}. 

HASVEST HOME. 

The " Golden Legend " relates of St. Rocli, or Rock, 
that he was healed of a pestilence by revelation of an 
angel; and afterwards, with touching and blessing, 
cured all the sick in the city of Placentia: that, being 
imprisoned, and about to depart thi^life, ho prayed 
that he might live three days longer, in contemplation 
of the Passion, which was granted him; and that on 
the third day an angel came to him, saying, “0 ! Rock, 
God sendeth me for thy soul; what thou now desirest 
thou shouldst ask —that 8t. Rock imploied, that who¬ 
ever prayed to him, after his decease, might be delivered 
from pestilence; and then gavqup the ghost: that anon, 
an angel brought from heaven a table, whereon wa,s 
divinely written, in letters of gold, that it was granted, 
—“ That who that ciUleth on St. Rock meekly, he shall 
not be hurt with any hurt of jieslilence—that the 
angel laid the table under St. Rock’s howl; and the 
people of the city buried him solemnly, and he was 
canonized by the Pope gloriouslj-. The expression 
“ sound as a roach,” may have been derived from fami¬ 
liarity with the above medieval legend of this saint. 
He was esteemed the patron of all afflicted with the 
plague, and they believed in his ability to make them 
as “ sound ’’ as himself. 

Among the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Michael, 
Spurrier-gate, York, is the following entry :— 

“ 1618.—Paid for writing of 8. Royke Masse, 
0/. 0«. M." which “ writing ” was probably a new copy 
of the music appropriated to St. Roch's Day. 

In Sir Thomas Overbury’s “ Characters,” Loud on, 16-80, 
under that of the Pranklin, ho writes,—“ Ho allows oi' 
honest pastime, and thinks not the bones of the dead 
.anytliing bruised, or the worec for it, though the country 
lasses dance in the churchyard after even-soug. Uobk 
.Momdav, and the wake in summer, shrovings, tl;e 
wakeful ketches on Christmas Eve, the hoky, or seed 
cake, [i.c., that which is distributed to the people at 
harvest home,] these he yearly keeps, yet holds tlum 
no relics of popery.” A few years earlier, a poet 
sings 

*' Pil duly keep for tby delight, Monday, and the wake. 
Have BhrnviugsUhristmss gambols, witli the iioky and seed caki 

St Rock's Day was formerly celebiated in England iv< 
a general Hakvest Home, a rural holiday, to which we 
have elsewhere briefly adverted, and which has been 
welt #tyled, " the great August testival of the country.” 
The phrase " llarvest Home,” from the Saxon, hmrfest, 
.or herb-feast is defined to be, ‘'the last load of the 
harvest, the feast at the end of the harvest, a song sung 
at the end of the barve.st; the opportunity of gathering 
harvest treasure.” This festivity is of the most remote 
antiquity; prolmbly, indeed, as old as agriculture itself 
Among the'beariiens, the masters of families, when 
they bad got in thmr harvest, were accustomed to feast 
with their servants who bad laboured for them in tailing 
the ground. The antiquary, Bourne, is of opinion, that 


the Pagans copied this usage from the Hebrews. In 
Christian countries, the rustics have always feasted and 
rdoiced at the close of harvest. In France, temp. 
Bfenry IV., the peasants at this season fixed upon some 
holiday to meet together, and have a little regale (by 
them called the Harvest Qoding); to which they 
invited not only each other, but even ttcir masters, 
who pleased them greatly when they condescended to 
partake of it. Harvest Home was joyously celebrated 
by our ancestors, and has continued to be so among us 
to our own days. A traveller in England, in 1698, 
speaking of Windsor, relates,—" As we were returning 
to our inn, we happened to meet some country people 
celebrating their Harvest Home; their last load of com 
they crown with flowers, having besides an image richly 
dressed, by which, perhaps, they would signify Ceres; 
this they keep moving about, while men and women, 
men and maid-servants, riding through the streets in 
the cart, shout as loud as they can, till they arrive at 
the bam.” A writer in 1661, observes, “ The furmenty 
pot welcomes home the harvest cart, and the garland of 
flowers crowns the captain of the reapers; Ike battle of 
the field is now stoutly fought. The pipe and the tabor 
are now busily set at work; and the lad and the lass 
will have no lead on their heels. O! ’tis the merry 
time wherein honest neighbours make good cheer, and 
God is glorified in Hi.s blessings on the earth.” In 
Herrick’s Ilesperides are the following verses on the 
“ Hock cart” [V.c., that which brings home the last lead 
of corn to the barn], or Harvest Home :— 

'* Come, sous of SiitnmoT, by whose (oil 
We are the loriis of wiiic and oil, 

By wliose tongli labours and rougli Iiaiiils, 

Wc rip up lirsl, then reap our laniL. 

Crown’d with the ears of eorn, now come. 

And to the pipe slug Harvest home ; 
fume forth, my lord, and see. the (hrt, 

Brest up with all tlie country ait. 

See here a Maw kin, tliere’a sheet, 

As spotless, pure, as it is swi.a-t: 

The horses, mares, and frisking fillies 
(Clad, all in linen, white as lilies), 

The harvest swains and wenrdies hound 
For joy to see the Hock (.'art crown’d. 

About the (tart, hear how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise llie shout; 

Pressing before, some coming after. 

Those with a sliout, and these with laugliter. 

Some bless the Cart; some kiss the sheaves; 

Some prank them up with oaken leaves: 

Some cross the llll-liorse, some, with great 
Devotion, strike the. iiomc-horne wheat; 

Wliile other rustics, less atteiit 
To prayers tlian to n'crriment, 

Run after with their lireeelies rent. 

Well, on, brave hfjys, to yoiir lord’s hearth, 

(xlitfring witli fire’ wliere, for your mirth, 

You shall sen first the large and eliief 
Foundation of your feast, fat beef: 

With upper stories, mntton, veai, 

And biu'on, which juakes full the meal; 

AVitli sev’ral dishes staadiug by, 

As here a custard, there a pio. 

And here all tempting treincnty. 

And for to make the merry cheer, 

If smirking wine he wanting liere, 

There’s that wliicli drowns all care, stout lieer." 

Such was ail old English Harvest Home, ia the 
" merrie” days of Charles II. The usages now, or, till 
lately, observ'ed at this festival in various parts of Great 
Britain, are too numerous to be doscribed at lai'gc; we 
must, therefore, confine ourselves to a brief aueoHut of 
sucli as seem most deserving of noticev A Scotch 
writer, in 1797, remarks, that it was the custom, till 
very recently, at Longfoigan, in the county oi' Perdi, to 
give what was called a Maiden Feast, upon the finish¬ 
ing of the Harvest; and to prepare for which, the last 
Imndful of com reaped in the field was called 
It was generally contrived that this should M into the 
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hmds ^ one of the finest g^rls present, was decorated 
with ribands, and brought homo in triumph, with the 
music of fiddles and bagpipes. A good dinner was 
^ven to the whole band, and the evening spent in 
joviality and dancing, while the girl who took the Maiden 
was the queen of the feast; alter which, this handful of 
com was arranged generally in the form of a cross, and 
hung up, with the date of the year, in some conspicuous 
part of the house. Brand says, that" at the completion of 
the harve.st there is, in Shropshire and Herts, a sportcalled 
‘ Crying the Mare.’ The reapers tie together the tops 
of the last blades of com, which is Mare, and standing 
at some distance, throw their sickles at it, and he who 
cuts the knot has the prize, with acclamations and good 
cheer.” He adds, that at Hitchin, Herts, “ each farmer 
drives furiously home with the last load of his com, 
while the people run after him with bowls full of water 
in order to throw on it. This is also accompanied with 
great shouting.” The same author informs us that at 
Werington, Devonshire, when a farmer finishes his 
reaping, a small quantity of the ears of the last corn arc 
twisted or tied together into a “curious kind of figure," 
which is brought home with loud huzzas, hung up over 
the table, and kept till the next year. The owner would 
think it extremely unlucky to part with this, which is 
called “a knack.” The reapers whoop and hollow, 
“ a knock ! a knack ! well cut! well bound ! well 
shocked !” and in some places, in “ a sort of mockery ” 
they add, “ well scattered on the ground ! ” In the 
north of the above county the harvest people liave a 
I custom of “ crying the neck.” An old man (when the 
1 labourers are reaiung the last field of wheat) goes round 
j to the shocks and sheaves, and picks out a little bundle 
: of all the best cans he can find ; this bundle he ties up 
j very neat and trim, and plats and arranges the straws 
very tastefully. This is called “ the neck " of wheat, 
or wheaten-ears. After the field is cut out, the reapers, 
binders, and the nameii, stand round in a circle. The 
person with “ the neck,” stands in the centre, grasping 
I it with both his hands. He first stoops and holds it 
i near the ground, and all the men, forming a ring, take 
oft' their hats, stooping and holding them with both 
I hands towards the earth, 'i'hey then all begin at once 
in a veiy prolonged and harmonious tone to cry, “ the 
i neck ! ” at the same time slowly raising themselves up¬ 
right, and elevating their arms and hats above their 
j heads; the person with “ the neck ” also raising it on 
I high. This is done thrice. They then change their 

I cry to “ wee yen ! ” “ way yen ! ” which they sound in 
i the same prolonged and alow manner as before, with 
i singular harmony and effect, three times. This last cry 

is accompanied with the same movements of the body 
! and arms as in crying •' the neck." They then all burst 
! out into a loud aud joyous langli, flinging up their hats 
' iind caps into the air, capering about, and perhaps 
kissing the giiis. One of them then gets “ tlie neck, ’ 
and runs as hard as he can down to the farm house, 
where the dairy-maid, or one of the young female 
; servants, stands at the door, prepiired witli a pail of 
i I water. If he who holds “ the neck ” can manage to get 
!| into- the house unseen, or openly by any other way 

II than the door at which the maiden stands with her 
j i backet, then he may lawfully kiss her; but, if otherwise, 
Ij he is regularly soused with the contents of the pail, 
ij The object of crying “the neck” is to give the sur- 
I rounding country notice of the erwi of harvest; and by 
! “ wee yen ” is meant “ we have ended.” Wc are informed 
ji that the above practice is on the decline. "1 have seen,” 
j| says Hutchinson, in his History of N’orthumberland, 

I “in some places an imago appareled in great finery, 
j erowned witit flowers, a sheaf of com plaom under her 
! am. Mid a sickle in her hand, carried out of the vill^e 
i in the mswniag of the conclusive reaping day, wi^ 

mosic ud much, clamour of the reapers, into the field, 
where it aiands fixed on a polo all day, and when the 
reapl^.is .fiuae, ia. brought home in like manner. This 
tImy eaB the hipest queen.” Brand records that this 


custom contmuod till within half a century ago; and 
that the “ image ” was termed 4 harvest doU, or kefn 
(com) hahp. In Norfolk the last, or "horkey load " (as 
it is there cidled) is decorated with and streamers, 
aud sometimes a sort of tern baby is placed on the top, 
in front. This load is attended by all the rmpeni, ke. 
with hallooing aud shouting. On their arrival at the 
farm yard the mistress mid maids come out to gladden 
their eyes with this welcome scene, and bestir tbeiaselres 
to prepare the substantial aud homely feast. It is still 
usual with some of the farmers to invite their neigh’ 
hours to the “ horkey supper.” When the cloth is re¬ 
moved they leave the house. The men and boys fimm 
a circle by taking hold of hands, and one of the party, 
standing in the centre, having a gotch of “ horkey ale " 
placed near him on the ground, with a horn or sort of 
tin trumpet in his hand, makes a signal, and “ halloo I 
lar-r-r r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rge-ess ” is given as loud and os long 
as their lungs will allow. At the same time they raise 
tlicir hands as high as they can, still keeping hold. The 
person in the centre blows on the horn one continued 
blast as long as the “halloo-largess.” This is done three 
times, and immediately followed by three sueeossWo 
whoops; and then the “horkey ale" is finely quaffed. 
At this time the hallooing-latgess is generally peribrmed 
with three times three. This over, they return to the 
supper table, and when the potent liquor has been duly 
honoured, the lord of the liarvest (the person who goes 
second in the reap) oceompauied by his lady, with two 
plates in his hand, goes to his master's guests, and so¬ 
licits a largess from each of them. The collection 
made, they join their party again at the table. The 
“ lord ” recounts the success he has met with, a fresh 
zest is given to hilarity, and dancing begins. A rustic 
drama is usually acted on theso occasions, which greatly 
iucreasos the merriment. One of the rovollepi, habited 
us a female, feigns lobe taken with a violent tooth-ache, 
and the doctor is sent for. He soon appears, mounted 
on the back of one of the other mom Tlie iloctor brings 
with liiin the tongs, whicli lie uses for (-lie purpose of 
extracting the tooth. This is a piece of toliaceo-pipe 
placed ill the mouth; a fainting takes piaco from the 
violence of the operation, and the bellows arc employed 
as a moans of restoring the protended sufferer. The 
“ horkey ” is usually finislied by the cerornmiy of 
drinking healths in a sort of catch or glee, wliicU is as 
follows :— 

/•'irut the mietrege ;— 

“ Now supper is over, aud all things are past, 

Here’s our mistiess’s good healtii iii a full flowing glass, 

She is a gisid mistress, she provides us good cheer. 

Here’s our mistress’s good ueHllh, boys—Come drink haff your 
licer,—■ 

She is H good misi ress, she provides us good cheer, 
lIiTi-'s our niLstrcss’s good licallh, boys—Como drink oj^ your 
Is'cr.” 

Afier the miatreiit the moMer 
“ Here’s health to out muster, the lord of the feast, 

Uoi) bless his eudeuvoun, and give him increase, 

And send liiin good crops, that we may meet another year, 
Here’s our master’s good health, boys—Come drink he!/ your 
fiec.r, 

Ooi> scud him good crops, &c. — Come drink your beer.” 

During the time the catch is going round, the whole 
party are standing, and, with the exception of the 
drinker, they join me chorus. The glass circulates (be¬ 
ginning with the “lord,”) in regular succession through 
the company. If the drinker be taken off his guard, 
and should drink off bis beer at the pause in the catch, 
he is liable to a forfeit, and if one of the chorus mis- 
plw;es the words half and of, which not unfrequently 
happens, he incurs a similar j^nalty. Where the liquor 
flows very freely, and there is a fiimily, it is some¬ 
times usual to carry on the catch through the different 
branches, with variations comiioBod For the puriKsw, 
perhaps at the spur of the moment. 

On the following day the party (having varieas 
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colound ribandti on their hatti, and steeple or sugin^loaf 
formed cape, decked with coloured paper, &c.) go round 
among the neighbouring farmers to taste their horkey 
beer, and solicit largess. The money so collected is 
usually spent at night in the alehouse, where tobacco 
and ale are consumed by the men, and a tea table set 
out for their wives and sweethearts. In Kent, at the 
end of the harvest, a figure is composed of some of the 
Iwst com the field produces, and called an i%>y-girl. 
This is afterwords curiously dressed by the women, and 
adorned with paper trimmings cut to resemble a cap, 
ruffles, handkerchief, &c. of the finest lace. It is brought 
home upon the wagon containing the last load of corn, 
and the reapers suppose that it entitles them to a sapper 
at the expense of their employers. In Gloucestermire 
and Suffolk, when the last load enters the farm-yard, he 
who has the loudest and the clearest voice, mounts upon 
a neighbouring shed and shouts: 

“ Wc have jJougliwl, wc have sowed, 

AVb have rouped, we have mowed, 

We have brought home every load. 

Hip, hip, hip, Harreat-hme 

A correspondent in Hone's Eveivj Day Book gives the 
following picturesque description of the Hock-cart and 
its accessories at Hawkesbury, on the top of Cotswold. 

As we approached the isolated hamlet, we were 'aware' 
of a may-pole—that unsophisticated trophy of inno¬ 
cence, gaiety, and plenty; and as wo drew near, saw that 
it was decorated with flowers and ribands fluttering in 
the evening breeze. Under it stood a wagon with its 
full complement of men, women, children, flowers, and 
com, and a handsome team of horses tranquilly eivjoy- 
ing their sliare of the finei-y and revelry of the scone; 
for scarlet bows and sunflowers had been lavished on 
their winkers with no niggard hand. On the first horse 
sat a damsel, no doubt intending to represent Ceres; 
she had on, of course, a white dress and straw-bonnet— 
for could Ceres or any other goddess appear in a mrol 
English festival in any other costume t A broad yellow 
sash encompassed a waist that evinced a glorious and 
enormous contempt for classical proportion and modem 
folly in its elaborate dimensions.” Dr. £. B. Clarke 
relates that in Cambridgeshire, at the Hawkie, as it is 
called, “ a clown dressed in woman’s clothes, having his 
face painted, his head decorated with ears of com, and 
bearing about him other symbols of Ceres, is called the 
Harvest Queen, and carried in a wagon, with great pomp 
and loud shouts, through the streets, the horses being 
covered with white sheets.” Herrick, as we have seen, 
in the verses before cited, informs us that the last- 
named practice was prevalent in his time. 


RAMBLING RHYMES.' 

Tub author of the volume of poetry bearing the above 
title, which now lies before us, is one of a class of men 
whose contributions to our poetical literature we receive, 
for the most part, with very peculiar feelings—with an 
interest strongly shaded by anxiety and misgiving. 
Ho is a labouring man,—a journeyman printer, wc 
believe, In Edinburgh. In reviewing the works of men 
belonging to this class, the prevailing inclination with 
every orific of generous feeling is to praise, to overlook 
or dwell gently upon imperfections, which in no case 
are more pardonable, and to award with overflowing 
liberality commendation upon beauties and excellences, 
which, when they do appear, are no where more undoubt¬ 
edly indicative of the existence of real native genii». 
The only counteracting feeling to this generous inclina¬ 
tion is the fear lest injudicious praise, or the with¬ 
holding of needflil censure, should help to divert the 


(l) RsmbliiiR Rhymet. By Alexander Smart. EdiabuiBlii 
MenStea. 1845. 


energies of the poetical aspirant from pursuits more 
conducive to his real welfare, to one in which he may 
have no ground for hojpe that he shall attain that high 
degree of excellence, which alone can compensate for the 
sacrifice of other and more practicable means of worldly 
advancement which he must make in entering upon it; 
or should foster sensibilities which, as unsuTted for a 
social condition from which ho has no means of emerg¬ 
ing, must be a fruitful source of much discontent and 
unhappiness. 

To men in a humble station in life, who belong to 
what we commonly call the labouring classes, and whose 
material eqjoymeuts are therefore restricted to the bare 
necessaries of life,—^wbose supply of these even is pain¬ 
fully irregular and uncertain, and the subject of many 
a feeling of distressful anxiety, of which, at least in 
relation to such matters, those in more favoured circum¬ 
stances have no experience, the poetical temperament is 
either a very great blessing, a ray of heavenly light, 
gilding the homely furniture of their humble dwellings, 
and lighting up the gloom which surrounds them—a 
gift of ownership in the world of beauty and joy, whose 
lords are the nobility of Nature’s creation,—or it is a 
very serious misfortune, causing an unfitness for their 
proper business in life, and creating feelings and tastes 
out of harmony with their actual condition; it is the 
one or other of thc.se, according to the kind of it which- 
they possess, and to the degree in which it is subor¬ 
dinated to the restraints of reason and judgment. 

It is no easy matter to be a poet in the present day. 
The standard of poetical excellence is now placed so 
high—the faculty of writing very fair verses, chargeable 
with no striking defects of thought or expression, has 
become so common, that it is diflicult to gain any share 
of public attention for compositions which in other 
times would have established an undoubted claim to a 
very respectable place in the roll of poets. Upon none 
does this depreciation in the value wf secondary poetry 
press more fcavily than upon the verse-stricken sons of 
toil. They have peculiar difficulties to contend with. 
Their education bos necessarily been imperfecttheir 
command of language is apt on that account to he 
insufficient to give adequate expression to the thoughts 
that struggle fur utterance within them; their taste con 
seldom have been chastened and corrected by the habi¬ 
tual contemplation of the^best models of ancient and 
modem times; and they have not the advantage of 
having their minds filled with those stores of classical 
allusion, which in many cases go far to conceal the 
absence of real poetical inspiration. Add to this the 
consideration that, in all ranks of society, among the 
educated as well as the uneducated, poetical feeling is 
far more common than poetical genlns; that a keen 
susceptibility to those impressions of the objects by 
which we are surrounded, which constitute the materials 
of which the poet builds, is often possessed to a con¬ 
siderable extent, with a very slender share of ability to 
make any effective use of them,—with little of that cre¬ 
ating and combining power by which the mind of the 
poet throws hack all the impressions it receives in ever 
new and varied forms of beauty and sublimity,—and we 
shall not wonder that wo so seldom receive ^m among 
the unedumted or imporl'ectly educated aspirants for 
poetical fiune. anything which we should feel earnestly 
desirous of preserving for its own soke. It is not that 
poetical genius is more rarely to be found among thsm, 
or that the world is less willing to render it dud homage 
when it does appear; but that that inferior gift, which 
approaches but does not reach to the elevatioa of genius, 
must in their case go forth unsupported by the artificial 
aids, and unclothed with the fiactitious ornaments, which 
enable the more favoured mediocrity of other elasses to 
pass master for a degree of excellence to which it ^ 
intrinsically no better claim. The iiighest praise which 
eon often be bestowed in such cases, is that it is veiy 
sweet—very pretty—retdly wonderful, oonddering— 
Poor meed of pndse for the young enthnsUyit, whose 
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dreams by night and day, have been of bursting out 
into sudden blaze ! Sad vnthering of all the &ir blos¬ 
soms vhich promised to his ardent hopes so luxuriant 
a harvest, and which he watched over and tended so 
fondly to the neglect of more worldUy-profitablo cares! 
To the rich or easily circumstanced poet, an un&vonrable 
verdict from the critical tribunal is but a passing dis¬ 
appointment—the shock of a Shower-bath—^rude and 
unpleasant enough in its first encounter, but soon over, 
and leaving no injurious efibets behind it. To his less 
favourably circumstanced brother it is a sentence of 
death—he has cast his all upon the die which has turned 
up against him; and desolate indeed is the feeling— 
sad and unavailing the regrets, with which he is thrown 
back upon the complaint— 

“ Alas! what hoots it witli incessant care 
To tend the homely sliKhted shcplierd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use 
To-” 

have done anything else whatever 1 

The circumstances of the poor man's lot aro seldom 
favourable to the healthy development of poetical feeling. 
The world, as wo have already remarked, with all its 
sordid cares and anxieties, presses daily and hourly 
upon him with a closeness of immediate and engrossing 
interest, of which those in more favourable circumstances 
can have little conception. Tho questions “ what shall 
I eat 1 what shall I drink! and wherewithal shall 
I be clothed 1” are to him of almost daily recurrence, 
as matters of serious doubt and anxiety, leaving his 
mind little leisure or inclination for expatiating in the 
world of imagination. The things, too, with which he 
is placed in close connexion are in themselves ill fitted 
to suggest the thoughts and feelings which aro most 
fitly shaped into poetic forms. Often living in a narrow 
and dirty street—in a dark and unhealthy dwelling— 
surrounded by redo and noisy', or dissipated and squalid 
neighbours—with few of the comforts and none of the 
luxuries of life about him—there is little external to 
him, from which the poet of humble life can select fit 
subjects for his muse. In such circumstances we cannot 
wonder that we should find the poetical temperament 
most frequently presenting its darker aspect, giving a 
keen perception of beauties which can noverbe realized, 
and a relish for enjoyments which can never bo attained, 
aud rendering to its possessor the inevitable circum¬ 
stances of his condition an oitjcct of disgust and dis¬ 
content. Poetical genius can, indeed, create beauty for 
itself amid the most unseemly .and unlovely scenes— 
can hold converse with nature through every chink in 
the walls by which it is hemmed in—can attract towards 
itself the genuine feelings of human hearts, and clothe 
them in fitting forms of expression, even in the vilest 
haunts of misery and vice—will seek out everywhere in 
human faces for the image of God—if repelled from 
men and women, will find it in innocent children, in 
fair and yet uncontaminatod young maidens, nay, though 
obscured and defaced, in some corner of many a heart 
deep sunk in debasement and sin. It can find a soul of 
good in ail things evil, and throw its own light upon, 
and give its own colour to, the worst forms of evil by 
which it may be surrounded. It is “ its own place, and 
of itself,” wo might almost say," can make a heaven of 
hell.” But sneh genius is a rare endowment, and, in the 
absence of it, poetical feeling can merely disc^, and 
that vHh eztznordinaiy keenness of perception, the 
defonnities by which it may be surrounded—their want 
of harmony with the ideal ot beauty with which itself 
is filled. Ate we wrong in saying ttmt such a gift, with¬ 
out the higto gift of genius, is no enviable possesuon 
fior a poor man 1 

It would be doing groat ii^uatice to the author of the 
poema now before us, were U to be supposed that the 
ttofinroumhle picture which we have drawn of the effects 
of the possession of poetical sensibilities withont poetical 
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f enhis, by men in humble staUon, has been suggested 
y anything either in his personal history or in the 
oharacter of his poetry. Of the former we know nothing, 
but we should infer from the cheerfhl tone of his 
writings that his lot has been one of fiur averam hap¬ 
piness. Ho writes like a contented man,—like one 
whose recollections of the scones of his childhood and 
youth aro i^ociatcd with no painful remembrances, and 
who now, in the evening of his days, (for he hits a son 
who is also a poet, and ho cannot therefore bo a very 
yonng man,) looks alike upon the past and the present 
with “the quiet of a loving eye.” Wo have no indiba- 
tions of remorse for past errors, or regret for disapprdnt- 
ments. Every lino bespeaks a healthy, well-balanced 
mind, understanding clearly its own position, and aatis- 
fied with it, and not likely to liave suffered itself to 
be led astray by vivacity of temperament into any very 
devious paths. We should be mucli surprised, indeed, 
if, wore wo to make inquiry, wo should not loam that 
Mr. Smart is a man of regular and domestic habits, 
of a gentle aud kindly disposition, and of strong Scottish 
good sense. 

But his poetical merits arc of no mean order. Most 
of his poems being written in tho Scottish dialect, vrill, 
of course, be better appreciated by ids countrymen than 
by Englishmen, although in none of them is tho 
Scotticism so broad as to be either unpleasant or un- 
telligiblo to an Engli.di car. They are throughout 
distinguished by remarkably good taste, pervaded by a 
gentle and kindly spirit, aud a genial sympathy with 
nature and natural feelings. Nothing more clearly 
evidences to us tlio genuineness of Mr. Smart’s poetic 
talent, than the fact that he has not felt it necessary to 
look for his subjects beyond tlic range of familiar 
ol)jects to bo mot with every day in that walk of life 
where his lot has been cast; he has not l)cea driven by 
poverty of internal re.sourccs to regions which, having 
acquired by prescription a poetic character, claim it as 
of right, for whatever makes them or what pertains to 
them its theme, tlicre to pick up tho cast-off finery of 
former poets, wlierewiHi to hide the defects of his own 
halting muse. Knowing that a true poet will find tho 
soul of poetry wherever the face of nature is seen, and 
the voice of nature lioanl, he has felt his poetic voca¬ 
tion to bo where it has pleased God to cost his worldly 
lot. But he ha.s himself dcscrilwd the character of hU 
poetry better than wc can preUmd to do, with a modest 
confidence, and a just appreciation of his own tfue place 
os a poet, which arc very pleasing. “ Tlio atithor,” ho 
says, in his preface, "can iiavc no pretensions to the 
loftier altributcn of song; aud many of his pieces aro 
of that class that doc.s not admit of much poetical 
embellishment. But the harp of Apollo has many 
strings, and the field of poetry is as varied and bound¬ 
less as universal nature. He must bog, thoreforo, to 
dissent from the opinion of those who cannot tolerate, 
or recognise a.s poetr)', any strains but such as are of 
tho highest order. Surely that wide world of humanity, 
the hopes and fears, the thoughts and affections, of the 
industrious poor, who form the groat bulk of the human 
family, may be sung in unpretending strains of natural 
simplicity, that may find on echo in many a feeling 
breast; and though neither soaring into sublimity nor 
sinking into dulnesg, may still, in their true exposition 
of life and character, be impregnated with the best 
elements of song—the poetry of the human heart." 

Wo must here mention that a very favourable judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Smart’s poetry has been pronounced by one 
of the highest, pertops the very highest, critical 
authority now livmg,—Lord Jeffrey. In a letter written 
to the author ini acknowledgment of a copy of a former 
edition of this work, his lordship thus expresses him¬ 
self :—"1 had scarcely read any of your littio bwk 
when I acknowledged the receipt of it. I have now, 
however, gone through every word of it, and find I have 
more to thwk you for than 1 was then aware of. 

I do not allude so much to the vciy flattering sonnet 
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ym have been pleased to inscribe with my name, as to 
the many passages of great poetical beauty, and to the 
still greater number expressive of (uid inspired by) 
those gentle affections and just and elevated sentiments 
which it is so delightful to find in the works of persons 
of the middling class, on whose time the calls of a 
necessaiy and often laborious industry must press so 
heavily. I cannot tell you the pride and the pleasure 
1 hare in such indications, not Of cultivated intellect 
only, but of- mbral delicacy and elegant taste in the 
tradesmen and artisans of our country ; and you will 
readily understand, therefore, both why I feel obliged 
to you for this new and remarkable proof of them, and 
disposed to do anything in my power to gratify and 
serve those in whom you take an interest." With such an 
attestation to his merits (as creditable to the heart and 
feelings of the eminent man from whom it emanates, 
as it is flattering to the humble poet to whom it is 
addressed,) Mr. Smart may well feel independent of 
inferior criticism. 

The poems in this volume are classed under the 
following general heads:—Hobby-horses, Opinions, 
Recollections of Montrose (the author's native town), 
Rhymes and Songs for the Nursery and Miscellaneous 
pieces. Of these, decidedly the best in our opinion, arc 
the Rhymes and Songs for the Nursciy — a rather 
inapplicable title by the way; for the Rhymes and Songs, 
though suggested by the Nursery and circumstances 
connected with it, are anything but studiously levelled 
to the capacities of children. They paint, with a very 
happy vein of mingled humour and pathos, scenes such 
as the memory of all of us will readily recall, but in a 
style quite as well fitted to convey pleasure and in¬ 
struction to parents as to children. But we shall let 
our readers judge of them for themselves by presenting 
them with two specimens. The first we have been so 
pleased with that we shall try whether our publisher 
cannot find an artist to place the sweet little errand- 
runner in proper person before us. 

TUB LITTLE EHllAND RUNNER.* 

I NEVSE saw a baimie yet, 

Ad errand rin msir licet than Mary, 

And 0 she’s proud the praise to get. 

When hsme she trips as light’s a fairy. 

In ae wee luuid the change she grips. 

And what she’s sent for in the ither, 

. Then like a Untie in she skips, 

Sae happy aye to please her mithrr. 

She never stops wi’ bairns to play, 

Rut a’ the roM ns she gaes trottin’, 

Croons to hersel what she’s to say. 

For fear a word should lie forgotten; 

And then ns clear a-s A B C, 

The message tells without a blunder, 

Aud like a little eideiit bee, 

She’s hame again—a perfert wonder. 

It’s no for hire that Mary rins, 

For what ye gi’e she’ll never tease ye; 

The best reward the lassie wins 
Is just the pleasure aye to please ye. 

If haima would a’ example tak’, 

And never on their errands tarry, 

What happy hames they aye would mak’. 

Like oar wee errand-rinnin* Mary I 

. The next ia in a more solemn strain, but very 
beautifuL 

A BROTHER’S DEATH. 


I had a brother dear who died 
In childhood's opening bloom. 

And many a sad and tender th 
Springs worn his early tomb; 

And stffl the sad remembrauce comes, 
With all iU former woe, ^ 
Although my little brother died - 
Full thirty years ago 1 


(1) See JllnstiBfiou, p. SSd, 


It comes with all the tenderness 
Of childhood’s Mntle hours, 

When hand in hand we roved along, 

To cull gay summer flowers; 

Or wandered throngh the old churoh-yard, 
Beneath the smiling sky, 

And played among the lowly graves 
Whore he was soon to lie 1 

I see him yet, with kicks of gold, 

And eyes of heavenly blue, 

With pale, pale brow, and luddy cheeks— 

Twin roses bathed in dew; 

And when he pined in sore disease, 

I thought ray heart would break, 

I could have laid me down and died 
Most gladly for his sake. 

And well do I remember still. 

Beneath the starry sky, 

In cbildisli fancy I have traced 
His bright abode on high ; 

I knew his spirit wa-s in heaven, 

And from some lovely star 
I thought his gentle eye looked down, 

And saw me from afar! 

In solitude, at evening hour, 

Fve found it sad aud sweet, 

To muse among the dear old scenes 
Trod hj Ids little feet; 

And many an old-frequented spot, 

Where we were wont to play. 

Was hallowed by remcmbninee still. 

In manhood’s riper day. 

A bank there was witli wild tlower.s gay, 

And whins * all blooming round, 

Where once upon a summer day, 

A small bird’s nest he found; 

I haunted so that sacred spot, 

Aud paced it o’er and o’er. 

My well-worn foot-priiits on the grass 
For many a day it bore. 

And I have gaved upon his grave, 

While tears have dimmed my eye, 

To think that one so young aud fair 
lu that low bed should lie; 

.Slimild lie imeonseious of our woe, 

Of all our love and cure; 

Umsmscious of the summer sun, 

That shone so sweetly there. 

And I have lingered on the spot. 

When years had rolled away, 

And seen his little grave upturned 
To mi.\ with kindred clay. 

Cold dnst alone remained of nil 
Onr former joy and pride, 

And tliey who loved and mourned for him. 

Now slumber by his side. 

One or two of the poems in this volume are by M r. 
Smart’s son, a young man of high poetical promise. 
One of these, an ode, " To the Primrose,” our readers 
have already seen in this magazine,’ and, we are sure, 
admired, as indicating powers both of thought and 
c.vpresBion of a very high order. 


THE USE AND VALUE OP SMALL BIRDS 
A NEWLY CLEARED COUNTRY. 


IN 


Thkb* was a large portico in front of the bouse, with 
ia few steps leading up to it, aud floored like a room j it 
was open at the sides, and bad seats all TOttnd.* Xbove, 
. tiw|s either a slight woodenjoof, painted likey^ awning, 
[br a covering of lattice-woiH;' oter vrii|ch a wiu^jbuited 
‘j^ld rifle spread its luxuriant leave; ana flflmflrous 
jBinsters. These, though small, and rather too acid till 
sweetened by the frost, had a beautifiil appearance. 
What ^ve an air of liberty and safety these mtic 


(1) Furze, in Enj^snd. 
<I) See No. I, p. IS. 
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porticos, which always produced in my mind a sensation 
of pleasure that I know not how to define, was the 
number of little birds domesticated there. For their 
accommodation there was a small shelf built round, 
where they nestled, sacred from the touch of slaves and 
children, who were taught to regard them as the good 
genii of the place, not to be disturbed with impunity. 

I do not recollect sparrows there, except the wood 
sparrow. These little birds were of various kinds pecu¬ 
liar to the country; but the one moat frequent and 
familiar was a pretty little creature of a bright cinna 
mon colour, called a wren, though little resembling the 
one to which we give that name, for it is more sprightly 
and flies higher. Of these, and other smalt birds, 
hundreds gave and received protection around this hos¬ 
pitable dwelling. The protection they received con¬ 
sisted merely in the privilege of being let alone. That 
which they bestowed wiis of more importance than any 
inhabitant of Britoin can imagine. In these new coun¬ 
tries, where man lias scarce assorted his dominion, 
life swarms abundant on every side; the insect popula¬ 
tion is numerous beyond belief, and the birds that feed 
on them are in proportion to their abundance. In pro¬ 
cess of time, when their sheltering woods are cleared, 
all these recede before their master, but not licforo his 
empire is fully cstahlislicd. These minute aerial foes 
are more harassing tlnui the terrible inhabitants of tlic 
forest, and more difficult to cxpal. It is only by pro¬ 
tecting, and in some sort domesticating, these little 
winged allies, who attack them in their own element, 
that the conqueror of tlie lion and tamer of the elephant 
can hope to sleep in peace, or cat his meals unpolluted. 
While tireakfasting or drinking tea in the airy portico, 
M'liich w.as often the scene of these mtwls, birtls were 
constantly gliding over the tabic with a butterfly, grass- 
boi)per, or cicada in their bills, to feed their young, 
who were chirping above. These familiar inmates 
brushed by without ceremony, while the chimney swal¬ 
low, the martin, and other hirundines in conutloss 
numbers darted past in pursuit of this alirial popula¬ 
tion, while the fields resounded with the ceaseless 
chirping of many gay insocls unknown to onr more 
temperate summers. These were now and then minglotl 
witli the animated and not unplcasing cry of the tree 
frog, a creature of that species, hut of a light slender 
form, almost transparent, and of a lively green; it is 
diy to the touch, and lias not the dank moisture of ite 
aquatic relatives : in sliort., it is a pretty, lively crea¬ 
ture, with a singular and chccriiil note. This loud, and , 
not unplcasing insect eliorus, with the swarms of gay 
butterflies in constant motion, enlivened scenes to which 
the prevalence of woods, rising shade above shade cm 
every side, would otherwise give a still and solemn 
aspect. . . . Hound the house were different cnelosurc.s, 
which were all surrounded l»y simple deal fences. Now 
let not the genius that presides over plcasiire grounds, 
nor any of his elegant votaries, scow) evith disgust while 
i mention the unseemly ornaments which were c.x- 
hibitad on the stakes to which the deals of these 
same fences were hound. Truly, they consisted of 
the skeleton hcad.s of horses arid cattle in as great 
numliers as could be procured, stuck upon the afore¬ 
said poles. This was not mere ornament cither, but 
a most htwpitable arrangement for the accoramodntion of 
the sigaU familiar birds before described. The Jaws are 
fixed on the pole, and the skull uppermost. The v.Tcn, 
on seeing a skull thus placed, never fails to enter by the 
orifice, wbieh ih too small to admit the liand of an in¬ 
fant, lines 1^ pericranium with small twigs and horse 
hair, and layshereggs || full security, it is voiy 
amusing tosiH the little creature carelessly go ou t and in 
at the aperture, ^ongh you should be standing immedi¬ 
ately beside It. Not satisfied with providing these 
singular; aaylains for their feathered friends, the 
negroes liciver fait to make a small round hole in the 
crown old bat they can lay their hands on, and 

nail it to^m end of the kitchen for the same purpose. 


j You often see on such a one, at once, thirty or forty of 
these o4d little domiciles, with the Inhabitants busily 
I going out and in. Besides all these salutary provisions 
I for the domestic comfort of the birds, there was, in 
clearing the way for thoir first establishment, a tree 
abrays loft in the middle of the back yard, for their sole 
emolument, this tree being purposely poBarded at 
Midsummer, when all the branches were full of sap. 
Wherever tliero had. been a branch, the decay of the 
inside produced a hole; and every hole the habitation 
of a bird. These were of various kinds, some of which 
!»ad a pleasing note, but, on the whole, these songsters 
!ire far inferior to ours.' 


THE SHEPHERDS f)P LES BAS LANDES. 

In the south-western portion of France, bounded on 
the west by the Atlantic, and on the south by the lower 
Pyrenees, is the barren and sterile tract, that from the 
number of its heaths lias conferred the title of Leu 
Landes on the department to which it belongs. Its 
superficial extent amounts to 3,600 wpiaro miles, hut its 
population is so thinly scattered oTcr the surface as not 
to exceed 240,000. 

Doing generally a level district, covered witli hcatli, 
and intermixed with swamps, it may he notiirally <le- 
scribed as the most desolate and dreary portion of 
Belle France. A few spots, like the oases of Africa, 
are to he found at long intervals of space, and near to 
these only can a little rye be grown, the rost oxhihUing 
a dreary waste, dotted with heath, firs, or cork l.rccs. 
Tlio climate is very inimical to health ; the licat in 
summer being scorcliing, and in winl.er the marshes 
being enveloped in dense fogs. From the level nature 
of the land, and from a considerable portion of it being 
under water, the shepherds have recourse to stills, as 
represented in our illustration, and the dexterity wliich 
is manifested in their management, iias often elicited 
wonder and admiration from the passing traveller, who 
may happen to encounter one of these wandcrtT.4 of the 
wild in his progress. It however seldom occnis that 
any one, save the stilted shepherd of the Lamles, breaks 
upon the appalling solitude of these melancholy regions. 
Except in the immediate vicinity of tlic ryc-faims, the 
traveller would encounter but few (races of life or civili¬ 
sation ; no living forms would bi-ighton the glnominc'S 
of the prospect but the slow inovemcnts of the hcnls-* 
man, and no sounds greet his car but the subdued lowing 
of the herd. All around is “ flat, stale, and" literally 
“unprofitable.” The Shepberds of Lex Jias Landes are 
particularly careful of their flocks, whoso docility is re¬ 
markable. Not less BO is the good understanding sub¬ 
sisting between the sheep and the dogs. The celerity 
with which the shepherds draw their scattered flocks 
around them is not more astonishing than the process by 
which they effect it is simple and beautiful. If they are 
at no great distance from him, he gives a peculiar whistle, 
and they leave off feeding, and obey the call; if tlicy arc 
afar ofi' and scattered, he utters a shrill <try, and instantly 
lo flocks are leaping over the swamps, and scam- 
ig tovirds ]^m. When they have mustered arotmd 
im, ‘&e i^dpherd sets ofi on his return to the cabin, 
jog. Riding ph|eo he has secured, and the flock follow 
lilfiund, like & many well-trained hounds. Their fine 


(I) Pram Mr*. Grant's Memotn of nn American Lady. 
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looking doge, a conple of which arc generally attached 
to each flock, have nobler duties to perform, than that 
of chasing the animals together, and biting the legs of 
stragglers. To their protection is confided the flock 
A-om the predatory expeditions of wolves and bears, 
against whose approach they are continually on the 
watch, and to whom they at once oflTer battle. So well 
aware are the sheep of the fiitherly care of th&se dog^ 
and that they themselves have nothing to fear from them, 
that they crowd around them as if they really sought 
their protection, and dogs and«sheep may be seen resang 
together in perfect harmony. Thus habituated to scenes 
of such gentleness and magnanimity, the shepherds tbem* 
selves an brave, ^nerous, and humane, and though, as 
may be imagined, for the most part plunged in the, 
deepest ignorance, an highly sensitiTO among tiiemsolvcs 


to the slightest dereliction from the strict paths of true 
morality. 


The Title and Index to the flnt^phio* be bseij^riee 
Ijd.; also, the Covers,'piii!etla. .ild. 
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ON THE MANNERS AND MYTHOLOGY 
OP THE SCANDINAVIANS. 


Thb records of mankind in every age show that the 
gradual progress of religion and civilisation has been 
from the east, the first scat of the hnman race; not 
growing in proportion to its advance, hut leaving com¬ 
parative darkness behind. When the light of the gos¬ 
pel dawned upon earth, Asia was already sunk in sloth 
and degradation; Greece retained only the reflection of 
departed glory; and in Rome was established the empire 
of the west, and the power that ruled all nations. Yet 
still farther, on the extreme boundaries of the known 
world, amid the barren mountains and stormy seas of 
Scandinavia, there already existed, in no mean power 
and civilisation, the race whose posterity were destined, 
in the course of time, to spread over nearly every part 
I of Europe; and, thence extending their might over the 
i globe, to bring the knowledge of God to all lands. 

I The English trace their descent from this origin by 
I two distinct branches, the Saxons and Normans, (to 
■j which may be added tho Dane.s,} who successively ruled 
and peopled our island, leaving to the Celtic preoccu- 
, pants of the soil scarce more than the coast of Wales 
j and Cornwall. But of those ancestors of our greatness 
there is little commonly known. Their annals are too 
obscure, and, it might be said, too barbarous, to excito 
general interest; yet, though we are not indebted to 
this source for arts or science, classical literature or the 
records of Divine Revelation, it may bo not without 
advantage to make some inquiry into the character and 
habits of a race from whom we have derived our 
very nature, and the energies which have accomplished 
so liigh a destiny; to learn how from the rudest fierce¬ 
ness grew up that spirit of invincible freedom, and by 
what untaught faith, or moral sense was the way pre¬ 
pared for the full comprehension and acceptance of that 
gospel, whose brightness, like a torch kindled amidst 
noxious vaponrs, soon languished and grew dim in tho 
gross and impure atmosphere of the regions wherein iu 
sacred fi.re8 first shone. 

We eannot here attempt moie than to point out a few 
traits preserved in the history and ancient literature of 
the S<wdinavi^, which appear to have distinguished 
them fii^in r^ote tiine virtues and heroism that 
were elsewhere nnkiho'itn amoug the heathen. As with 
the Greeks, and most other n^lqm whoso early tra- 
dithms have been preserved, theiV; history and mytho¬ 
logy we dos^ intertVoVen, and both are indebted 
chiefly to tlh 0 fiotions poets for the form in 

which th^ lAve desoeaded to ppsterity. The oldest of 
their Mumd books is ddd .jio be ^eVbluspa, or prophecy 
of from wbidi the first Edda was compiled in the 
iweU^ eentuiy of the dnisrian era. Of the latter 
<Mi^ a «ittaIipi^ Imsbeen ptesmedy and the second 



Edda is the chief source of what knowledge we 
possess of their origin, and loaves, as may bo sup¬ 
posed, abundant room for antiquaiian doubts and con¬ 
jecture. According to the most generally rooeivod 
tradition, Odin, the father and founder of tho raco, 
when involved iu tho defeat of Mithridates by the 
Roman arms, led his warlike tribes from the Asiatic 
plains, on the borders of Lake Moolis, to tho wild and 
scarce-inhabited regions bound by the north seas. 
He became, after death, the object of their hero-worship, 
and either was, or is confounded with, their principal 
deity. Ho was the typo of warrior extellence; his 
immortal mansion, the Valhalla, was open only to those 
who died in battle; and valour, whether victorious or 
defeatoil, was extolled as the highest virtue—tho 
favourite theme of%c Skalds or hards, whoso office it 
was to incite to and record its exploits. 

Krigu, the wife of Odin, and their sons, together 
with a host of inferior gods, shared in his divine 
honours; but, iu tho midst of this wild idolatry, there 
arose a far deeper and j aster sense of tho Eternal. 
They felt that these deities of their own creation were 
but shadows, and that, though triumphaut fur a time 
over the pow'ers of darkness, Luk and his giant brood, 
yet they also must yield at last to the universal law of 
destruction and death. 

Above oven Gdin in knowledge and power wore the 
three mysterious sisters, the Nornas* or Fates, Urda, 
Varonda, and Sknlda, the Past,|lie Present, and tho 
Future, to whom alone were confided tho destinies of 
earth and heaven; a more sublime conception than that 
of the Grecian Parojc, with whom they have many points 
of resemblance. Yet snpromc over these, and beyond 
the scrutiny of human though t, they acknow'ledgod Ono 
omnipotent Being, the All-Father, alone immutable 
and omniscient. This faith shines through the darkness 
of a creed so mournful in the consciousness of its own 
imperfeolioii, and brightcus the futurity to which un¬ 
assisted reason could discover no surer termination than 
utter oblivion. Accustomed to nature in her sternest 
mood, the grandeur of rocky mountidSis, the gloom of 
interminable pine forests, tempestuous waves, and dark 
inclement skies, whose brief summer might recall the 
cherished traditions of their ancient southern home— 
the ever sun-bright Asgaard; removed from all that can 
minister to sensual indulgence, and in the habitual 
pursuit of danger and violent death, the thoughts and 
imac^nation of this people appear to have dwelt with 
peculiar intensity on the life to come; looking beyond 
the grave for the rest and jpy they disdained to seek on 
earth. The same causes tended to produce elevatiQn - 
> and refinement of moral feeling; and it is remarltahle 

(1> The Kornas muit iiot be ecmfonnded with the Vslkyrmw or 
Chqueewof tho»l*l«,th«‘‘F«talSl»t«r«''of Gray; whose office 
more nearly reaetnbled fbdt of the Parc*. 
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that with habits so esclnsively warlike, a&d coimtiBg 
valour as the highest virtue among men, the Scandi¬ 
navians attained to the sense of something yet more 
sacred in purity and gentleness, and were distinguished 
above eveiy other race by veneration tovTards women— 
a sentiment the most ennobling to human nature, and 
one which cannot exist in a depraved, a barbarous, or a 
luxurious state of society. 

If the following passage from the Edda conveys, as 
we are told it does, the pristine creed of this people, 
then had they preserved in greater purity than anyoUier 
heathen nation the primseval knowledge of God and his 
law: its language nearly approaches to that of Scripture. 
" God made the heavens and the earth, with all that 
they contain and especially man, to whom ho gave an 
immortal soul, although his body perish in th« dust, or 
be reduced to ashes. The just shall live for ever with 
Him in heaven; but the wicked shall be east down to 
hell. Heaven shall remain when the skies and the 
earth have been consumed by fire; and there good and 
holy men shall dwell for ever." The tradition of an 
universal deluge, from which one single family was 
preserved, is found here, as, indeed, it exists in every 
part of the world ; but even in minuter particulars the 
resemblance to the records of revealed religion is re¬ 
markable. Lok, the antagonist of the gods, the evil 
one, is described as a liar, and the father of lies; his 
three children are the wolf, Fenris, the serpent, Mid- 
gard, and Hela,—destruction, sin, and death. Here, 
also, we find mention of the sign of the cross a.s a re¬ 
ligious symbol, the use of water in naming a child, and 
the occurrence of the triune form of worship. These, 
however, may, for the most part, bo referred to an 
Orientaloiigin; and since the learnedareagreed that the 
Scandinavians derived their language from the Sanscrit, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they borrowed their 
earliest religious doctrines from the same source. 

In the fable of Balder, which is closely interwoven 
with the whole system of northern mythology, modern 
writers have discovered or imagined a singular resem¬ 
blance with, and, as it were, a foreshadowing of the 
mission and death of Christ. This comparison is 
beautifully, but perhaps somewhat too fancifully, drawn 
out in several of the popular tales of Pouqud and 
Frederika Bremer, which have recently become so well 
known to the English reader. Balder is described in 
the Sagas as the son of Odin, the most beautiful and 
beloved among the deities. He was the impersonation 
of light, of wisdom, and of benevolence; and the judg¬ 
ments he has pronounced can never be altered. His 
dwelling wascallcd Breidablik,or wide^shining; wherein 
nothing base or unholy could enter. He was slain by 
Lok, through the agency of his brother, the blind Hodur, 
and his death was the type and the forerunner of the 
destruction of the gods, the reign of universal night. 
But Balder is again to rise from the dead, together with 
Hodur, who had deprived him of life, and, who perished 
for the deed; and they will both live together in a new 
and fairer dwelling, sprung from the wreck of earth and 
sky. An allusion to this story is contained in Gray’s 
ode from the Jfoflse, “ The Descent of Odin,” in which 
the “ king of men" is described as entering the drear 
abode of Hela, for the purpose of inquiring from the 
“ prophetess of evil," Angerbode, into the fate of his 
beloved sou, and the manner in which Ms death should 
ba avenged. 

The anger of the gods was at len^ so violently 
kindled agiunst Lok, that they all united together for 
his overthrow; and, having seized him, notwithstanding 
his many subterfuges, he was confined in a cavern under 
ground, and bound with a sevenfold chain of iron, and 
a seroent, dropmng perpetual veuom, was subtended 
over his bead. Btft the “twilight of the gods," the end 
of all things, must at last arrive. That day will be 
preceded by years of strife and misery, of desolating 
winter, of'crime and ww. The tan and moon will be 
extinguished, the stars fall from heaven; then Lok 


and his evil progeny break forth, and with the gianU 
attack the dwelling of Udiu; and thus begins tire 
great battle, which concludes in ,the extermination of 
both parties, and the d«truetion al the world. Hear 
bow tMs is described in the words of the ancient 
Toluspa:—What is doing among the godsl what is 
doing among the genii? The land of the giants is 
filled with uproar; the deities collect and assemble to¬ 
gether. The dwa^ sigh and groan before the doors of 
their caverns. Oh! ye inhabitants of the mountains, 
can you say whether anything will yet remain in exist¬ 
ence? The sun is darkened; the earth is overwhelmed 
in the sea; the shining stars tall from heaven; a vapour, 
mixed with fire, arises; a vehement heat prevails even 
in heaven itself” “ But how,” asks the inquirer in the 
Edda, “ can this be reconciled with the assurance that 
mankind shall live for ever?" Then follows a descrip¬ 
tion of the new earth, and of the abodes of joy or misery, 
prepared for the good and for the evil, in a tuture state. 
The highest and best of these is Gimle (or Heaven), 
and here again we may quote the saying of the llunic 
Sybil:—“ 1 know that there is a place brighter than 
the sun, and entirely covered with gold, in the city of 
Gimle: there the virtuous are to reside; there they shall 
live liappy throughout all ages.” 

Even tUese few extracts are sufficient to show the 
opinions hold by our northern forefathers on that most 
important subject, the existence after life; and to prove 
how sublime, and often just, were their speculations, 
whom we are accustomed to look upon as barbarous. 
Mixed up with much that is wild or trivial, the Edda, 
and the still more ancient poems from which it was 
compiled, contain many passages worthy of attention, 
for tue nobleness of their sentiments, and their moral 
wisdom and truth. W o find here the rudiments of those 
qualities which, directed by the perfect law of Chris¬ 
tianity, and polished by civilisatiou, blazed forth over 
Europe in later times, in the splendour of chivalry; in 
the enthusiastic heroism of liaiih, which lifts above 
the earth, and makes even Ms passions subservient to a 
more exalted destination. Neither can we fail to regret 
that so little should be preserved of a literature aud 
religion containing much that is admirable, and that 
the study of what remains should be so generally ne¬ 
glected, while the more corrupt paganism of Gieece 
and Home has been carefully maue familiar toour minds, 
aud its language permitted too often to usurp the place 
of truth and common sense. H. L. I 

OLD EECORDS OP NEW ROADS. 

No. II. 

Tax South-Western train is to start in an hour from 
Nine Elms, and we have yet to cross some of the many I 
bridges of which the English are so justly proud. For¬ 
tunately none of them are now obstructed by rows of ; 
shops on cither side, as London Bridge formerly was, 
and as the Rialto of ITenice and the Ponte VeccMo at 
Florence still are. Nor is it easy to imagine what 
further improvement modem invention could devise in 
these magnificent viaducts. One of the titles most 
honoured in the sovereign of the Papal States is that of 
“the great bridge maker;” and, whether applied posi¬ 
tively to this world or mctaphoricMly to the next» it 
certainly lays claim to our gratitude. So must every 
one feel whoroUsoninnniaterrupted&eiUtj ai^ss any 
of the bridges that contribute equMIj to flie convenience 
and the ornament of our capital. 

The one nearest to the Nine Elms is that of VauxhalL , 
so called from a mutor in the parish of Lambeth,W ;; 
vhieh it gives entianoe. Dr. Dncml states that th^ j 
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mnor once belonged to him whom Pennant atylee “that 
ttcspj^te miscreant, Guy Faux or Vaux.” Mr. Lysons, 
w afserts that the traitor was never lord 

01 ^t which he says was the property of Powkes 
ae "^nt. But the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot 
cert^y held their meetings in a private house at Lam- 
oetn, which, by a strange coincidence, was dostroyed by 
thirty years afteraaida (1635.) 

And now,—On, on, we drive ! till, as we approach 
tne goal, we find ourselves in a throng of carriim'es, all 
merging like mys towards a common centre; gigs, cabs, 
coaches, chariots, clarouces, broughams, vehicles of 
every size and denomination, many of which were un¬ 
known even by name to our grandfathers, all hurrying 
onwwds with their re-spcctive loads of anxious and in- 
qutsmve countenances. Then here comes a monster 
omnibus—the _ megatherium of conveyances; proud 
equally of its size and its capacity, it looks down upon 
all lesser equipages as if it alone was the glory of modern 
invention. Alas like other mushroom grandeurs, the 
i^igmficance of its origin is forgotten in the magnitude 
of Its present pretensions. 

In the latter end of tho last century a gentleman of 
the name ol Moore invented a kind of coach which was, 
in truth, an embryo omnibus; it is described to have 
been “ a common coach reversed, containing six passen- 
gere, swung between two large wheels nine feet six 
inches in diametertho driver was piaced on the hip, 
and one horse in shafts is stated to have “ carried these 
seven persons with the greatest ease from Cheapside to 
the top of Highgate hill,'’ (1770.1 

Hut drive on I wc shall be too late! hurry and ex¬ 
citement is tho order of tho day. We pass llirough the 
ticket room, Marcely .stopping to aacerlaiu if the cliangu 
for our sovereign is correct, or how much of our luggage 
18 left, in tlic conveyance tliat brought us hither; and 
we are almost inclined to gruinidu if there is a pause 
of a few moments, before we start on our impetuous 
career. 

And this is the Nino Elms ! The place so long 
noted as one of the limits of the parish of Lambeth 
in the borough of Southa'ark. In Chamberlain's Sur- 
vey, printed in 176!), it would appear that even then, 
that suburb of London was almost a rustic village, as 
he describes the boundaries of Jiambcth parish to be 
“ from the landing-place northward and eastward along 
the water-side to the Old Barge House, and thence on 
to the corner of St. George's-fields, and so on the 
westernly side of the ditch to near the Dog and Duck, 
and thence cross the fields (leaving the ditch on the 
left hand to Kenningtun, and thence southward to 
Kennington Common,) to the cross digged there in 
the ground, and then cross the fields to the back of 
Newberry Garden, where they mark on an oaken tree. 
Thence to Camberwell town through a lane near Dul¬ 
wich, and so to Delver, also Woodsfadno; and thence 
near two miles southernly to Friar's Oak, at which oak 
meet the parishes of Lambeth, Camberwell, Streatham, 
and Battersea; and from this oak they go to Norwoods 
Gate, and then to Streatham Common to avoid a wood; 
and thence to the Windmill House, and through a wood 
to Cole's farm; which, leaving to the 8. E., they pass 
to the road leading from London to Croydon; which, 
®J^ng, they go to Blake Hall and thence to Broom 
Hill; and thence they go the road that leads to Ken- 
mngtoh, and along that road to Nike Elms; and 
thence towards Battersea, and thence backwards into 
the road, and through Haversfaall to the Thames, and 
ao Wong the water-side to the plying-placc at Lambeth; 
wing, in the whole, a circumference of fourteen miles 
and a-haUL” 

Where are now the “fleldB” and the “commons,” 
wd the “Friar's oak," and the Windmill house with 

^wsent woods 1' Even the Nine Elms live but 
toaiUt)onally,M there is little connexion between their 
ram appellatioD and the substantial and extensive 
eoinoe that, under that name, now forms the tenninua 


of the South-Western fiailvay; while the St. Oeoige’s 
Fields, where, in comparatively recent times, 

" Men and maids came out to play 
On a itmshioe ItoUdsy,” 

had become, oven in Pennant's time, “the wonder of 
foreigners approaching by this road to our capital, 
through avenues of lamps of magnificent breadth and 
goodness.” “1 have beard,” says he, “that a foreign 
ambassador, who happened to make his entry at night, 
imagined that * these illuminations' were in honour of 
his arrival, and, as ho modestly expreseed, more than he 
could have cxi)ected.” Be it remembered, too, that this 
outpouring of national pride ivas written by Pennant 
before the days of gasometers. 

In Sh.Gcorge’s Fields, tcaselatod pavements, coins, 
and other relics of the Komans, have been discovered; 
and it is supposed to have been the site of one of their 
summer lounges, os these fields, from their distanee 
from the river, might have admitted of a temporary 
occupation; although " its neighbour, Lambeth Marsh," 
was, ou the arrival of the Komans, an extensive lake. 
The remains of the embankments made by them to 
reclaim the land are still to be recognised in tho names 
of “ Bankside," “ Narrow Wall,” and ilinilai dosig- 
nations of streets and lanes, now existing. Never¬ 
theless, in the 17th century Lambeth Marsh was over¬ 
flowed with water; and, even so late as within the last 
eighty years, the abstracts of accounts laid before tho 
Court of Aldomion by the Blackfriars' Bridge Com¬ 
mittee included a charge for “ Seventy thousand loads 
of rubbish laid on the Marsh grounds, on (ho Surrey 
side of Blackfriars Bridge, towards making the new 
roads from (hence, by the Magdalen Hospital, to tho 
turnpike, in order to give it a solidity before gravelling.” 

Six and thirty years afterwards, (1806,) the ground 
had improved so much, that, it was computed, at least 
two hundred and fifty acres of Lambeth parish were 
occupied by market gardeners; but since then, buildings 
have multiplied in such an incredible ratio, that, like 
the railways, the calculation of them for ouo year will 
scarcely form a datum for that of the ensuing one. 

This parish has been the scene of many interesting 
events in English history. In the ancient royalty of 
Chenintuna, (now Kennington,) stood a royal mansion, 
where Hardikonutc met his death-some authors say, 
by poison; others attribute it (,o bis inlcmperance; as 
he is said to have usually indulged " in four meals of 
moat a day." 

Spedc, who dedicated his Clironiclc to James I. 
(1632), thus mentions the circumstance:— 

“ At tlic celebration of a great marriage contraoted 
betwixt a Danish lord, called Canute I’rudan, and Ijody 
Citha, the daughter of a nobleman, whose name was 
Osgot Clappa, (Lord of the Manor of Claphame,) in a 
solcinne asscmblic and banquet, at Lambetn; revelling 
and carousing amidst his cups, be sodainely fell downe, 
without speech or breath; whose losse was the lesse 
lamented for his excesse, riotousnesee, and vnwonted 

exactions.Yea, so farre were all sorts from be- 

wayling him, that, in regard of the frecdome from the 
Danish yoke, which they attained ever since by his 
decease, ever since, among the common people, the 
day of his death is annually celebrated with open pas¬ 
times in the streets, (as the old Komans kept their 
fregalia for clearing out of their rings,) which time is 
now called Hocktide, or Huextyde, signifying a time of 
scorning or contempt, which fell upon the Danes by 
his deatL" 

Some writers have eoqjoctured that this feast com- 
memorates the great slaughter of the Danes in the time 
of Etheldred, “they being all slain throughout England 
in one^y, mostly by women;” whence it comes to pass 
t^t the women, to this day, bear the chief rale in this 
feast, stopping all passengers with ropes and chains, and 
laying hold on them and exacting some small matter of 
them; with part thereof they make merry, and part 
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they dispose of to pious uses, such as the repar&tions of 
their churches, Ac. Accordingly, in a book of accounts 
of the Churchwardens of Lambeth, are several entries 
of the sums collected in each year, at the Hocktyde 
season, such as— 

B. n. 

1516-17—Item, for Oke money of the 
men ....... v 

Item, for Oke money of the* 


wives 


VI IV 


1520-1.—Item, of my Lady of Norfolk, 

for Hokmoncy . . xxxii 0 iii ob 

15.56-7.—Item, of Godman Bundell’s 
wife, Godman Jackson’s 
wife, and Godwife Tegg, 
for Hoxcemoney by them 
received for the Church . xii 0 

Hocktyde was celebrated on the Monday and Tues¬ 
day in the second week after Easter; the first day beir^ 
devoted to the men, who " then hocked (or bound) their 
wives, knowing that, by the usage of Hocktyde, they 
were to be publickly subordinate to them on the Tues¬ 
day.” The latter feast was considered the most solemn, 
thence called Binding Tuesday, the name of Hocktyde 
being derived, by some etymologists, from the bon& of 
wedlock, in “ Hochzeit,” or wedding. 

Although, at the time of the Keformatitin when these 
sources of Churcli revenue ceased, many sports and pas¬ 
times fell, consequently, into disuse, yet in compara¬ 
tively recent times Shrove Tuesday was celebrated in 
many parts of England by a kind of dance, “ wherein 
men and women used to bind one another;” and to 
this day a graceful dance, called the “ Handkerchief 
Dance,” is common amongst the lower Irish, which 
appears, at least in its movements, to resemble the 
Hocktyde of other days. 

But to return to Lamlieth. At this palace of lien- 
nington the usurper Harold, without any formality, 
snatched the crown, and placed it on his own head; and 
in after times Henry III. here held a solemn Christmas, 
and also a Parliament. Subsequently Henry VIII. 
exchanged the manor of Kenniugton and its palace, 
with Aldridge, Bishop of Carlisle, for certain houses in 
the Strand; and thenceforward the royal mansion was 
called Carlisle House. Several small houses are now 
erected on its site, which still belong to that See. 

The parish of Lambeth also contained another re¬ 
markable manor, which, at the time of the Conquest, 
(1066,) belonged to the Countess Goda, or Garda, sister 
to William of Normandy. She bestowed it on the 
Church of Rochester, in whose possession it remained 
till the reign of Richard I. (1197,) when the Bishop and 
Church of Rochester granted “ their manor of Lambeth, 
with the advowson, to Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and hie successors, in exchange for the 
manor of Durente,” &c. 

This Archbishop Walter, and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, made the North manor, or Rochester House, 
(as it was then indifferently called,) their Episcopal 
msidcnce, and so enlarged and improved it as to give 
it a just claim to be called Lambeth Pah^; but by 
degrees it was suffered to become ruinous in the trou¬ 
blous times of King John, till a singular incident in 
the life of Archbishop ^niface occasioned its preser¬ 
vation. 

That Prelate being of a wrathful and turbulent 
disposition, insisted (1292) on assuming the duties of 
Viator of Uie Priory of St. Bartholomew, to which office 
he had no right; and, on the monks respectfully assur¬ 
ing him that those duties did not belong to the Arch¬ 
bishops, the exasperated prelate rushra on the su¬ 
perior, knocked him down, beat and buffeted him, tore 
the cape off his back, and stamped-on it like one pos¬ 
sessed, whilst his attendants similarly maltreated the 
unfortunate monks. This intemperate ebullition of 
passion brought down on Bonifitce not only the ceiuore 
of Pope Honorius III., but also such popular odium. 


that, in deprecation of both, he made compensation for 
his violence by vohmtarily rebuilding a great part of 
Lambeth Palace, and expending considerable suins in 
its embellishment. His successor, the munificent Arch¬ 
bishop Chioheley, who had been educated by William of 
Wykeham, and imbibed his taste, fiirther improved it; 
and, amongst other additions, he built the Lollards 
Tower, which subs^uently became the horrible prison 
of the followers of Wiokliffe. 

Prom the time of Richard I. to the present, Lambeth 
has always been the residence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the single exception of th(^ years 
of anarchy and civil war, when that holy office was 
suspended. The year before King Charles’s martyr¬ 
dom, the parliament, (1648,) in the intoxication of ita 
powers, caused " Lambeth House (as they desipiated 
it) to be put up to sale, and it was purchased with 
the Manor for the sum of 70731. 0«. Sd., jointly by 
Thomas Scott and Mathew Hardy. The former was Se¬ 
cretary of State to the Protector, and one of the persons 
who sat on the King’s trial, for which he was executed 
at Charing Cross in 1660. On dividing the purehaae 
between the palace fell to the share of Scott, 
who turned the chapel into a dancing-room, and sacn- 
legiously opened the tomb of Archbishop Parker, who 
had been, at his own request, buried beneath the altar. 
The leaden coffin in which he lay was sold to a plumber, 
and his corpse was thrown into a^ hole in one of the 
outhouses, from whence, however, it was subsequently 
recovered and re-interred. Such were the enormities 
committed by these fanatics in the name of Religion I 
their pretext for these outrages being that, at the 
time of the Reformation, the protestant Archbishop 
Parker had, with true Christian charity, given ^ wylum 
to the Roman Catholic Bishops, Tunstal and Thirlj’ke, 
both excellent and learned men, who were deprived of 
their dignities on account of tlieir adherence to the 
Church of Rome. 

1660.—At the Restorationj when the venerable Juxon 
was appointed to the see of Canterbury, one of his 
first works was to restore Lambeth _ Palace to 
than its pristine splendour. He rebuilt the Great Hall 
on the old model,—It is 98 feet long by 88 feet broad, 
and has a Gothic roof,—it alone cost him 10,5001. 
Hero the Archbishop, when at dinner, sat with his 
chosen guests at the high table, where none but n(> 
bility or privy counsellow were admitted. The Steward 
with the servants, (who were gentry of the better rank,) 
sat at the table on the right hand of his Grace; the 
Bishops, Clergy, and others were placed at the Almo¬ 
ner's table on the left; whilst the idle poor, who 
waited in crowds outside the gate, were fed with the 
meats which were left from the rich man’s feast. 

Years rolled on, and Juxon died. He was called to 
prove the truth of his own observation to King Charles on 
the scaffold, “There is but one stage more to cany us 
from earth to heaven.” The place of his glory knew 
him no more,and other priests and other ntes succeeded. 
But whilst Sancroft and his contemporaries were revel¬ 
ling in that gorgeous hall, what br^ing bewt sought 
an asylum in the humble paiish church of Lambeth, 
whose plain gothic tower rises a few paces distant 
firom the palace! _ 

It was on an inclement night in Decernwr 1688, 
that Mary D’Bste,—the unhappy queen of Jamw IL 
—fled with her infant boy lifom the palace of White¬ 
hall, and took refuge under the wdls of this venerable 
church. The rain fell in torrents whilst she waltea 
a long hour, till a common coach was procured ftom 
the nearest inn to convey them to Gravesend, whence 
shesuled never to retom. During that aptattog hour 
of aggravated misery, how might the bereaved wif^ 
the dethroned Queen—have looked with envy on the 
tomto of the great and good, by which she waa 
rounded t How might she have moralixed on the 
monuments of Tun^l, and Thlrlyke, Md o^wl 
%t 'the moral availed not, and Maty D'Este Icfttne 
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church, to wmder, another example of the wretched¬ 
ness which bigotry and ambition inflict whenever they 
prevail! 

^d now the signal is dven,—the boiler steams 
and hisses,—the doors of ^e carriages are anthori- 
^ively slammed to, and we rush forwards without 
horses—without wings -ap|Mirent]y without any extra¬ 
neous aid, and, before we are well conscious of having 
left what an old writer calls " the Village of I^oe- 
mthe (dirty harbour),”—^behold we have glided over 
mttersea fields! In our transit we might have seen 
C’hels^ Hospital, and Hampstead, and Highgate,— 
wo might have beheld the beautifol dome of Saint 
Paul’s, or the windings of the silvery Thames; but 
here there is no opportunity for “ long and lingering 
looks behind.”—The train is shot like an arrow up 
a gradual rise of half a mile,—is carried over the 
road from Clapham to Battersea,—and, “ brief as the 
lightning in a eolliod night,”—behold! we are at 
the Wandsworth Station. 

The village of Wandsworth not only owes its name 
to the little river Wandle, on which it stands, but to 
it, likewise, owes the manuflmtorics for which it has 
been long celebrated. Of these, the most ancient 
appears to have been one of brass plates for frying- 
pans and other culinary vessels, established by some 
Dutchmen centuries ago, who long kept their craft a 
mystery. Perhaps to that mystery was owing the 
value set upon these utensils in former days, as we 
find that spits, gridirons, and other articles of kitchen 
furniture, are included in the list of Crown Jewels, so 
late as Henry V.,—as well as “1 fiying-paime, 1 salioe, 
and 1 laddell d’aigent.” 

A manufacture of hats was also established at 
Wandsworth, by some French Protestant Refugees, in 
the reign of Louis XIV., or more properly in that of 
Madame dc Maintenon; and, at this day, on the banks 
of the Wondlo arc established various other branches 
of industry, dependent on the difierent mills and other 
machinery turned by its stream, which, before their 
oreetion, was no less remarkable for the excellence of 
its fish as eulogized by Izaak Walton. 

Wandsworth is also noted for having been the birth¬ 
place of that singular character, Henry Smith, commonly 
called Dog Smith, from having been always accompanied 
by one of that species. This eccentric man, who lived 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was originally a silver¬ 
smith in London, where he made a large fortune, but 
to increase it he took up the trade of begging, in which 
he continued till his death (1627). In his life-time 
he gave to six difi’erent towns, " one thousand pounds 
a-peeco to buy lands in perpetuity, for the rcliefc and 
setting poore people on work.” Ho left by his will 
legacies to several of the nobility, besides charitable 
bequests to an incredible amount; and he further left 
large sums to his poor kindred; “such as were ^ed, 
im^tent, and unable to help themselves, and espechdly 
to the poorest of his sister's children.” A monument 
is erected to his memory in Wandsworth church, on 
which these bequests are specifically recorded. 

There are but few historical reminiscences connected 
with WandBworth,except that, in the reign of Richard 11., 
the citizeru of London, who had been deprived of their 
privileges, sent a deputation of four hundred members 
of their Corporation to meet his Majesty at that town 
on his road finm Shene, and to implore his pardon, 
which he graciously granted; and, upon their earnest 
entreaty, he rode through ^e City of London on his 
return to Westminster, on which occasion, the grateful 
citizens ncelved him with extraordinary magnificence. 

Perhaps it may not be irrelevant to observe, that 
the utdent Palace of Shone was, according to Camden, 
so called from its shining, or splendour. “Here it w^” 
he eonUnnes, "that me most potent prince, King 
Edward III., after he had lived long enough both to 
fllory and nature, dy'd of grief for tlm loss of his warlike 
son. Here also dyd Anne, wHe of King Richard II., 


sister to Wonzeslaus, Emperor, and daughter to the 
Emperor Charles IV. She first taught the English¬ 
women that way of riding on horsebaek whidt is now 
in use. Whereas formerly, their custom was, (though a 
very unbecoming one,) to ride astride like the men. Her 
husband laid her death so much to heart, and mourned 
so immoderately, that bo neglected and even abhorred 
the very house. But King Henry V. beautified it with 
new buildings, dud in .Shone,' (an adjoining little villa^) 
he founded a monastery of Carthusians, which he owed 
Bethlehem. In Henry VII.'s time, this royal seat was 
quite burnt down by a most lamentable firo, but, like 
a phoenix, sprung a^n out of its own ashes by the assis¬ 
tance of the same Henry, and took the new name of 
Richmond, from that country whereof ho had been 
Earl, whilst a private person. This Henry had scarce 
put the last lund to his new structure, but he ended 
his days here. From hence it was, also, that ninety 
years after, his grandchild, the most serene Queen 
Elizabeth, after she had, as it were, glutted nature 
with length of days upon earth, (for she was about 
seventy years of age,) was received by Almighty God 
into the Heavenly Quire.” 

This, 1 acknowledge, is rather a wide digression from 
the line of the South-Western Railway. But as Shak- 
speare says:— 

“ I must have liberty, 

Withal as larm a charter as the wiud, 

To blow on whom I please,—for so fooU have.” 

And now to return to Wandsworth: one of its hamlets 
is that of Garrett, where, till within this last century, 
it was customary to hold a mock election on the 
occasion of every new rarliament. This burlesque 
exhibition consisted of the representation of several 
assumed characters by individuals In low life, who were 
furnished by the publicans and others with fine clothes, 
and gay equipment; and, so provided, went round the 
parish as candidates for the Mayoralty. This burlps^ 
custom gave rise to Foote’s well-known farce of "Tb# 
Ma}'or of Garrett," The hamlet itself, about two cen¬ 
turies ago, contained only one house, which was called 
" the Garrett," now it consists of more thou a hundred. 

Formerly miles were counted by hours,—in those 
days we reckon them by minutes I Wo have passed 
under the rood from Wandsworth to Tooting,—and xwer 
Garrott Lane and the river Wandle (or Vandal). Wo 
have apparently cut in two the road from Wands¬ 
worth to Merton, and lo ! wo already hear “ Wimbledon 
Station ” re-echoed from aide to side. 


ON THE SUPPOSED POWER OF CERTAIN 
ANIMALS TO SEE IN THE DARK. 

The popular belief that cals see in the dark derives 
abundant support from the recorded opinions of eminent 
nataraiists. fiuffon says, “ the eyes of the cat shine in 
the dark somewhat like diamonds, which throw out, 
during the night, the light with which they wore, in a 
manner, impregnated during the day.” Yalmont do 
Bamaresays, “the pupil of the cat is, during the night, 
still deeply imbued with the light of the day;" and 
again, “ the eyes of the cat are, daring the night, so 
imbued with light, that they then appear very snining 
and luminous.” Spallanzani says, “ tbo eyes of cats, 

f tolecats, Mid several other animals, shine in the dark 
ike two small taMrs,” and he asserts that this li^t is 
phosphoric. M. Dessaignes, in bis Memoir onPhos- 
photescence, says, "the eyes of certain animals have 
the fisculty of inflaming, and of appearing as if on fire 
in the dark." Trevinums says, "the eyes of the cat 
shine where no rays of light penetrate, and the light 
must in many, if not in all cases, proceed from the eye 
itself.” The same authority also records the ease of 
two Albinos, a beqr and a ^rl, whose eyes were, as he 
calls it, pluMphorescent. Ikte in the evoking Giey 
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dUplayed a yellowish hrightneu, which darted forth in i 
fiery coruscations or globules from tho interior of the I 
eyes. Michael is relates, thai., for many vears, during ' 
the interval between day and night, and during the 
night itself, he observed irradiations of light issuing 
from bis eyes, sometimes so strong that he could read 
the smallest print. 

Without venturing to place in tho above category the 
assertion of another naturalist, that "a person is said 
to have recognised a robber by the light produced by a 
blow on the eye," and being strongly of opinion that 
the effects described by so respectable an authority as 
Michaelis proceeded from disease, we would remark 
that the other authorities speak, not from experiment, 
but from cursory observation and tho reports of others. 
That the eyes of tho cat do shine in the dark is to a 
certain extent true; but we have to inquire whether by 
dark is meant the entire absence of light; and it will 
be found that the solution of this question will dispose 
of several assertions and theories which, during many 
centuries, have perplexed this subject. 

A few years ago. Dr. Karl Ludwig Esser published 
in Karsteu'g Archives the results of an experimental in¬ 
quiry on the luminous appearance of the eyes of the cat 
and other animals; and about the same time M. Pre- 
vost also produced a Memoir on the same subject. 

Dr. Esser is careful to distinguish between such 
animals as really evolve light, and those which only re¬ 
flect it. Among the former he recognises the myriads 
of medusa? which often light up large tracts of the 
ocean’s surface ; and luminous insects. He also admits 
that among the higher animals a real phosphorescence 
often occurs ; such is the light emitted by the eggs of 
the lizard the luminousness of the perspired matter 
in men and horses; the electrical light evolved by 
stroking the back of tho cat, &c. He next proceeds to 
inquire whether light is actually evolved from the eyes. 

Having brought a cat into a half-darkened room, he 
observed from a certain direction, that the eyes of the 
animal, when opposite the window, sparkled very 
brilliantly, but that in other pesutions the light 
suddenly vanished. On causing the cat to be held so 
as to exhibit tho light, and then gradually darkening 
the room, the light entirely disappeared when the room 
was made quite dark. 

In another experiment, a cat was placed opposite the 
window in a darkened room. A few rays were per¬ 
mitted to enter, so as to fall upon the face of the animal, 
while the observer stood with his back to the window. 
The light of the cat’s eyes was of a beautiful green 
colour, but it vanished entirely when the ob-server 
turned his head, or the cat her ej'ea, a little on one 
side. By adjusting the light, one or both of the cat’s 
eyes were made to shine. In proportion as the pupil 
was dilated tho eyes were brilliant. By suddenly ad¬ 
mitting a strong glare of light into the room, the pupil 
contracted, and then suddenly darkening the room, the 
eye exhibited a small round luminous point, which en¬ 
larged as the pupil dilated. 

The eyes of the cat sparkle most when the animal is 
in a lurking position, or in a state of irritation. In¬ 
deed, the eyes of all animals, as well as of man, appear 
brighter during rage than in a quiescent state; a 
circumstanue not forgotten by Collms, in his Ode on 
m Passions, where he describes Anger, " his eyes on 
fire.” It is said to arise from an increased secretion of 
the lachrymal fluid on the surface of the eye, by which 
finld the light is rendered more brilliant inconsequence 
of increased reflection. 

Dr. Esser examined the ^es of cats while under the 
influence of rage and irritation; as also while they were 
pleased and ehjo^ng their food, and while they were 
perfectly tranquil; Irat, in places absolutely dark, he 
never discovered the slightest trace of light in the eyes 
of these animals, and he has no doubt that in all cases 
where cats’ eyes have been seen to shine in dark places, 
such as a cellar, that light penetrated through some 


window or aperture, and fell upon tho eyes of tho 
animal as it turned towards the opening, while tho 
observer was favourably situated to obtain a view of the 
reflection. 

To prove more clearly that this light does not depend 
upon the will of the animal, nor upon its angry passions, 
experiments were repeated on the head of a dead cat. 
The sun’s rays were admitted through a small aperture, 
and falling immediately upon the eyes, caused them *10 
glow with a beautiful green ligh^ more vivid even than 
in the case of a living animal, on account of the in¬ 
creased dilatation of the pupil. 

Dr. Esser remarked that black and fox-coloured cats 
evolved a brighter and more conspicuous light than 
grey and white ones; that the eyes of dogs, horses, 
sheep, and hares, shone in dimly lighted places, but 
that the light differed in colour and intensity in the 
different animals. He also mentions the case of an 
Albino whose eyes were luminous; he suffered so much 
from the dread of light that he never ventured abroad 
except in twilight. 

On inquiring into the cause of this luminous appear¬ 
ance, Dr. Easter dissected the eyes of cats, and exposed 
them to a small regulated amount of light after having 
removed different portions. Tho light was not di¬ 
minished by the removal of the cornea, but only 
changed in colour. The light still continued after the 
iris was displaced ; but on taking away the crystalline 
lens it was greatly diminished both in intensity and 
colour. “It now struck me," says our ingenious 
authority, “ that the tapetnm in the hinder part of the 
eye must form a spot which caused tho reflection of the 
incident rays of light, and thus produced the siiining. 
Thi.s was the more probable, as the light of tlie eye now 
seemed to emanate from a single spot. After taking 
away tlie vitreous humour,! observed that in reality the 
entire want of tho pigment in the hinder part of the 
choroid coat, whore tho optic nen-e enters, formed a 
greenish silver-coloured changeable oblong spot, which 
was not symmetrical, but surrounded the optic nerve in 
such a manner that the greater part was above, and 
only a smull part below it, and, therefore, the greater 
part lay beyond the axis of vision. It is this spot, 
therefore, that produces the reflection of the incident 
ntys of light, and beyond all doubt, according to its 
tint, contributes to the different colouring of the light, 
to which, nevertheless, the remaining parts of the eye, 
when conjoined, seem to be no less necessary.” 

The above quotation will be more intelligible if, with¬ 
out entering into the anatomy of the eye, it be simply 
explained that the interior of the eye is coated with a 
black pigment, which has the same effect as the black 
colour given to the inner surfaces of optical instruments; 
it absorbs any rays of light which may be reflected 
within the eye, and prevents them from being thrown 
again upon the retina, so as to interfere with the dis¬ 
tinctness of the images formed upon it. The retina is 
very transparent, and if the surface behind it, instead 
of being of a dark colour, were capable of reflecting 
light, the luminous rays which had already acted on 
the retina, would be reflected back again through it, and 
not only dazzle from excess of light, but also confuse 
and render indistinct the images formed on the retina. 
Now, in the case of the cat and many other nocturnal 
animals, this black pigment, or a portion of it, is want¬ 
ing ; and those parts of the eye from which it is absent, 
having either a white ora metallic lustre, are called 
the tapetum. The smallest portion of light entering 
the eye is reflected by it as by a concave mirror; and 
hence it is that tho eyes of animals provided with this 
structure are luminous in a very faint light. Many 
animals which hunt their prey by night are ftornished 
with a white, instead of a black pigment, whereby the 
action of the luminous rays upon the retina is increased. 

Dr. Muller enumerates the animals in which the 
tapetum is present, and whose eyes, consequently, shine 
in the dark; these are the ruminating animals, tho 
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paohydennat^ eetacoa, owlB, crocodiles, rays, and sharks. 
It is wanting in man, in apes, glires, cheiroptera, hedge¬ 
hogs, and moles ; in birds, except owls, and in osseous 
fi.sheg. Bat the rodent animals, bats, the hedge-hog, 
and the mole, all obtain their food more by night than 
by day; and many of them behave in Uie deepest dark¬ 
ness as if they were directed by light. But it has been 
suggested that the sense of touch, indefinitely extended, 
or some other sense, new to us, may assist these animals. 
Spallansani deprived bats of the use of their eyes, and 
they flew about, through hoops, &c., precisely as if they 
saw. The genera that see by night have so irritable 
a retina that they can only see during a very feeble 
light, but in those animals which see as well by day as 
by night, the retina is less irritable. In the formes 
case the tapotum is spread over Uie whole of the choroid, 
case with tbs osia«ea,owls, and some amphibia 
and fishes; but in oamivorouH and ruminant animals 
this shining envelope occupies only the upper portion 
of the choroid. H. Prevost has noticed the shining of 
the eyes of some insects, among which bo names the 
death’s-head moth. Ha also notices the colour of the 
tapetum in differ^ animals. In the o.\ it is of a 
beautiful gold green, changing into sky blue j in the 
horse, the goat, the bafiyo, tbs deer, of a silvery blue, 
changing into violet; in tiie sheep, of a pale gold green, 
sometimes bluish; in the lion, the cat, bear, and the 
dolphin, of a pale gold yellow; in the dog, the wolf, 
pd the badger, of a pure white edged with blue. He 
is also disposed to doubt the opinion of Spallansani, 
that cats, polecats, and some other animals, move with 
proniptitude and certainty in a medium totally dejndved 
of light. In a state of nature they are never placed in 
such circumstances, nor is it proliablc that total darkness 
ever occurs to them in a domesticated state; for, 
wherever they may lie, there Is always a certain amount 
of light, however small, and, in order to be able to see, 
they only require to have their pupil susceptible of 
great dilatation, and their retina of an extreme sensi¬ 
bility. It is said that a man shut up for a long lime in 
a very dark dungeon, becomes at length able to read in 
it. The nocturnal birds which Spallanzani reared saw 
very well in a place in wliich he liimscif could distin¬ 
guish no object, and he admits that the eyes of those 
birds do not shine in the dark. Besides sheep, cows, 
horses, and several other animals which have shining 
eyes, would, no doubt, find themselves much embarrassed 
in absolute darkness. If some animals do move with 
promptitude and security in complete darkness, it is 
certainly not to their eyes that they are indebted for it, 
bat to some other sense. The hats, in which Spallan¬ 
zani discovered this faculty, owe it according to him to 
a sixth sense, of which we have no idea; and according 
to Cuvier, to the extent of the membrane which their 
wing presents to the air, and which renders it capable 
of feeling its resistance, motion, and temperature. 

It appears certain that Albinos are never sensible of 
the light in their eyes, which is visible to others; and 
that, on the contrary, the flashes of light perceived when 
the retina is irritated, are unattended by any emission 
of light, and are, therefore, never visible to any other 
person than the subject of them. 

The foregoing experiments and observations seem 
sufficient to prove, first, that the shining of the eyes of 
the cat and of other animals does not arise from a 
phosphoric light, but only from a reflected light; that 
consequently, second, it is not an effect of the will of 
the animal or of violent passions; third, that this 
shining does not appear in absolute darkness; fourth, 
that it cannot enable the aiduulpo move wiUi security 
in the dark. 


CHARACTER OF FENELON.’ 


Such was the extraordinary charm of Fenolon, and 
the irresistible ascendency which he obtained ovei- 
every one who approached him, that neither differences 
of age, nor preeminence of rank or titles, nor even the 
superiority of talents and knowledge in those branches 
of science with which he was unacquainted, were able 
to prevent his friends from becoming his disciples; and 
from interrogating him as an oracle which was invested 
with mt anwority to direct all their thoughts and all 
their actions. Such is the character of him, as it is 
delivered down to us by his contemporaries; and their 
testimony is the less likely to be partial, atf it proceeded 
firom persons whom difference of opinion, or a certain 
malignity of mind, would incline to judge Feneion 
with severity. 

The chancellor D'Affuesseau has given us, in his 
memoir of the life of his father, the following interest¬ 
ing portrait of Feneion 

“The Archbishop of Oambrai was one of those 
uncommon men who are destined to give lustre to thoir 
age, and who do equal honour to human nature by their 
virtues, and to literature by their superior taleuts. Ho 
was a&ble in his deportment, and humorous in his 
disoourse, the peculiar qualities of which wore a rich, 
delicate, and a powerful imagination, but which never 
let its power be felt. His eloquence luut more of mild¬ 
ness In it than vehemence, and he triumphed os much 
by the charms of his conversation, n.s l)y the superiority 
of his talents. Ho always brought himself to the level 
of his company; he never disputed, and appeared to 
yield to others at the very time that ho wsis leading 
them. Grace dwelt upon his lips; he seemed todiscufs 
the greatest subjects with facility; the most trifling 
were ennobled by his pen; and upon tlic most barren 
t.opi(!s he scattered the flowers oi rhetoric. A noble 
singularity pervaded his whole j)er8on; and a certain 
indefinable and sulilimc simplicity gave to his appear¬ 
ance the air of a prophet; the peculiar, but unaffected 
mode of expression which he adopted, made many 
persons believe that he possessed univeraal knowledgeasif 
by inspiration : it might, indeed, have been almost said, 
that he rather invented what he knew,.than learned it. 
He was always original and creative; imitating no one, 
and himself inimitable. His talents, which had been 
long hidden in obscurity, and not much known at Court, 
even at the time when he was employed upon the 
mission of Poitou, burst forth at length in consequence 
of the King’s choice of him to educate his grandson, 
the Duke of Burgundy, The theatre was not too spacious 
for the actor; and, if his predilection for the mystics 
had not developed the secret of his heart and the 
weakness of his mind, there could have been no situa¬ 
tion to which public opinion woulil not have destined 
him, nor any which would not have appeared inferior 
to his talents." 

The Duke of 8t. Simon says, “ He was gifted with a 
natural, a mild,and a florid eloquence; with persuasive 
politeness, but yet dignified and discriminating; and 
with a fluent, perspicuous, and agreeable power of con¬ 
versation, which was combined with that precision so 
necessary for rendering the most complicated and 
abstract subjects intelligible. He was a man who always 
appeared to have just as much mind as the wrsons ho 
might be conversing with; he stooped to their level, 
but without appearing to do it; this put them at their 
ease, and excited in them a lively sentiment of delight, 
so that tlmy could neither quit him, nor,_ when absent, 
help returning to his company. To this rare talmt, 
which he poBsewed in a remarkable degree, we must 
attribute the steady fidelity of his friends, who remained 
attached to him alibis life, even after his fall, and which, 
when they were scattered through society, reassembled 
th«m together, to speak of him, to wish for him, and 
to attach themselves to him more devotedly.’’ 

< I) From flsu»«*t't Life of Feneion. 
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This shrabbj' knoll was once my favourite scat; 

Hero did I love at evening to retreat, 

And muBo alone, till in the vault of night, 

Hesper, aspiring, showed hw golden light. 

Here once again, remote from human noise, , 

I sit me down to think of former joys ; 

Pause on each scene, each trcaaur^ scene, once more, 
And once again each infant walk explore: 

While, as each grove and lawn I recognise, 

My melted soul suffuses in mv eyes. 

a * « ‘ # * 

In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls 
In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls, 

The village matron kept her little school. 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule; 

Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien; 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean; 
Her neatly-bordered cap, as lily fair. 

Beneath her chin was pinned with docent care; 

And pendant ruffles, of the whitest lawn. 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adom^ 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes— 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies; 

These does she guard secure. In leathern case. 

From thoughtless w^ts, in some unweeted plaw. 

Here first I entond; though with toil and pain. 

The lowly vestibule of learning’s fane; 

Entered with pain, yet soon I found Hic way, 

Though sometimes toilsome, iuany a sweet ^play. 
Much did I grieve on that ilb&tra morn, , 

When I was first to school reluctettt-hpzm; 

Severe I thought the dame, though oft sue tried 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sighed; 
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And oft, when hsnhly she leproTed, I wept, 

To my lone corner hroken-hearte<LcTept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger neror kept. 

But soon inured to alphabetic toils, 

Alert 1 met the dame with jocund smiles; 

First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew; 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delict. 

Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight; 

And as she gave my diligence her praise. 

Talked of the honours of my future days. 

» # # * ■ * ; 

'Neath yonder elm, that stands upon the moor. 

When the clock spoke the hour.of labour o’er. 

What clamorous throngs, what &appy groups were seen, 

In various postures scattering o’er the green ! 

Some shoot the marble, others join the ohose 
Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race; 

While others, seated on the dappled grass, 

With doleful tales the light-winged minutes pass. 

Well I remember how, with gesture starched, 

A band of soldiers, oft with pride wo maiohed; 

For banners, to a tail ash we did bind 

Our handkerchiefs, dapping to the whistling wind; 

And for our warlike arms, we sought the mead, 

And guns and spears wo mado of brittle reed; 

'Pbeu, in uncouth array, our feats to crown, 

' We stormed some ruin^ pigsty for a town. 

Pleased with our gay disports, tlic dame was wont 
To set her wheel before the cottage front. 

And o’er her spectacles would often peer. 

To view our gambols and our boyish geer. 

Still as she looked, her wheel kept turning round. 

With its beloved monotony of sound. 

When tired with play, we’d set us by her side, 

(For out of school she never knew to chide,) 

And wonder at her skill—well known to famc- 
Por who could match in spinning with the dame! 

Her sheets, her linen, wliich she showed with pride 
To strangers, still her thrift’ness testified; 

Though we poor wights did wonder much, in troth. 

How ’twas her spiiming manufactured cloth.— If. K. White. 
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THE SPINSTER’S HEIR,* 

BT 3IB8. JlBBT. 

Six months passed away: Miss Paulet's neighbours and 
Mends were gazing with more grief than neighbouti and 
friends usually feel on such occasions, on her funeral 
procession passing through the village; she had bean 
useful and agreeable to many, dangarnus and annoying to 
none; and the httle world in which she lived had not even 
the excitement of pitying her fbr having died of a bro¬ 
ken heart, from the misconduct of her nepheif, for Miss 
Faulet had ihllen a prey to a fever which ha<|, been pre¬ 
valent in the village, and had proved fatal to several 
of ita inhabitants. Vemon was the chief mourner,—and 
truly did he mourn. How ardently did he wish that he 
could recall the dear friend whose feelings he had so often 
wounded, and whose trust he had so often deceived ! how 
many resolutions of reformation did he make I how 
fervently did he promise to himself that not a spare five- 
pound note of the spinster’s property should ever find its 
way to the mige ct noir t^ble in liegen^8treet! Alas, 
poor Vernon ! his promise was pretty sure to be kept; 
the wheel of fortune, although he did not know it, 
was turning round with him, and spare five-pound notes 
were, from this time, to be rare and unlooked-for guests 
in his exchequer. * 

I have just said that the village sadly wanted some 
excitement on the subject of Miss Paulet's death : that 
want was soon supplied. After the funeral, the will 
was read; small legacies were left to friends and ser¬ 
vants, and sums of trifling value to the charitable 
institutions of the neighbourhood. Vernon’s name was 
not mentioned. Yemen was disinherited ! The whole 
property of Miss Paulet, after the above-mentioned 
legacies were paid, was bequeathed to her sole executor 
and residuary legatee. 

" And who,” inquired fifty voices, “ was this favoured 
person 1 Had Miss Paulet an unknown lover, or had 
she been privately married t” 

Ry no means; Miss Paulet’s sole executor and resi¬ 
duary legatee was well known to the whole village. 
Mr. Carleton was the distinguished individual; Mr. 
Carleton was “ The Spinster’s Heir!” 

This news excited various feelings. Home com¬ 
miserated Vernon, and some thought he was rightly 
served, Mr. Anson congratulated himself that he had 
forbidden him to enter his house, and told Helena how 
rejoiced she ought to bo at her escape; but Helena was 
in no mood to be rejoiced at any such thing; although 
generally very mild and charitable, she violated toe 
good old rule of never finding fault with the dead, and 
censured the unforgiving and barbaroiu disposition of 
Miss Paulet in very explicit terms. To maae matters 
even, however, she expressed herself with still more 
severity of the living, and declared her firm conviction 
that Mr. Carleton must have worked on the mind of 
the spinster by a series of toe most artful and unwa^ 
rontable calumnies, before he could have prevailed opmi 
her thus to imnre and wrong ber beloved nephew. 
The ladies of the village, to genend, were, howeror, 
very indulgent to Mr. Ca{r|bton;to^ cumised that 
hitherto ho might not have <!onsid<^ himself )ieh 
enough to marry, but that toe cefibn of Miss Paulst 
would put him quite at ease M to the Ways and meant 
of providing for a family. H# was eeitolnl.y ratiiar 
waning in years, but toe leading Indy Of place, who 
was the mother of eight unmameo danghtan all tontad 
of thirty, avowed that “ she censideroa gmitiemen aid 
at no age; and that she had an who outa tooth, 
married a young wife, and had too he«^g flongdi to 
his seventieth year !” This anecdote she teoh oaoMloti 
to mention before Mr. Carleton, but was semawhut 

(I) CoDclud8diirompage23t. 


disconcerted by his reply, that "the conduct of toe old 
gentleman proved that, at all events, the tooth in ques- 
rion was not a wise tooth 1” 

Mr. Carleton added not even a poney or a page to his 
establishment; hie second courses had not one extra 
dish, nor did he give away a blanket or a half-crown 
more than be had been wont to do. It was evident that 
Miss Paulet’s two thousand a-year were destined to join 
company with his savings in the Three per Cent. Con¬ 
sols, there to gather, like a gigantic snow ball, for the 
future benefit, probably, of some hospital or alms-house; 
the village firir ones became indignant; they began to 
pity Vernon; and the younger ladies, particularly, did 
not scruple to assert that “ it was better to squander 
money than to hoard it.” All who knew Vernon’s 
imMtuosity and irritability predicted that he must be 
violently enraged at the late events, expressing himself 
Indignantly of the dead, and vowing vengeance against 
the living; but all were in the wrong. Vernon was 
humbled, not angered, at his disinheritance; he acqui¬ 
esced in the justice of his sentence, and, although he 
avoided all communioition with Mr. Carleton, he did 
not give way to any bitter observations oonoerninghim. 
" My aunt’s property,” he said, “ has deservedly been 
placed beyond my reach; it is therefore immaterial to 
me on whom she has bestowed it; she has, at all events, 
given it to one who will not employ it in any disgraceful 
manner.” Neither would Vernon sufler any disrespect¬ 
ful mention of Miss Paulet from another; and, when 
one of his gay companions condoled with him for 
aufl'ering under a calamity alluded to by Lord Byron, 

“ A bad old woman, making a worse will, 

Which leaves you minus of the cash you counted,” 

some portion of Vernon’s former spirit flashed forth, 
and he indignantly declared that “ he would never listen 
to a slighting word applied to one whose long and 
unwearied kindness to him had been repaid with such 
reckless ingratitude.” 

Indeed, Vernon’s gay companions were now anything 
bnt acceptable to him; his mind was sobered by mis¬ 
fortune, and his heart was touched by penitence; he 
resolved to reform. This he had often done before, but 
he now prayed to his Almighty Father to give him 
strength to persevere in his resolutions, and his prayer 
was mercifully heard and answered. Mr. Domford 
proved to him a true and kind friend; he counselled him 
to exertion, Industry, and study. Veruou still kept his 
promise to his friends, that" he would read as much or 
as little as he pleasedbut his pleasure now' was to pass 
nuuty hours fa readtog and reflection. London was 
seldom visited bjr him, and his own peculiar village not 
at all, Mlee Panlat had defrayed all his out-standing 
debts a short Unte before her death; he added no new 
ones to the amount His fine and comprehensive mind, 
devoted entirely to the totricaeies of his profession, 
enabled him to eurMW all toe expectations even of the 
hopeful Mr. Dondb^; he became useful, valuable, 
rtopeeted; bis eimpla WMts were more than supplied 
from hie own lahonro. fhe remembrance of Helena 
Anros prevented him foom wasting any of his hours on 
toe eentomplation bright eyes, slender waists, and 
silhen ringiete. Ne sonnets and sketches wore to be 
found mnong hie law-hoeks, like poppies among the 
oom, at onto enamantal and injurious to their neigh- 
bonre: idrerMto md undone the mischief of prosperity, 
and Veroon mutot Imve been gazed on with approval 
by toe sbadee of hll fidher and grand&toer. He was 
an indaihtigabfo lawer’e ei^k! 

geten yeare nad||toMd; Mr. Domford was good and 
ktod-heartid aa eViKlhl no longer toe active and buoy¬ 
ant men of whom Vinton Onee sMd "he should make it 
a principle of duty ttorer to interfere with him, since he 
do so very nitoout his assistance.” Mr. Doru- 
ford had eudbred a atooke of paralysis, and was earnestly 
wantod hie physieians to avoid any exertion which 
might tend to accelerate a return of it. These injunc- 
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tions he was willisg to comply with, for he had, to use 
his own expression, “an invaluable partner,"—one whoso 
inteliect was superior to his own, and who, in perse¬ 
verance and activity, equalled himself in his best days. 
“ My clients," he was used to say, " are all perfectly 
satisfied with Vernon ; the business will not only be 
kept up by him, but improved. As he frees me from 
ail responsibility and labour, I consider it but just that 
he should enjoy the larger share of the remunerations 
during my life; and he shall become the possessor of the 
whole of them at my death.” 

It is not surprising that rumours of these changes and 
events should be carried to the village where Vernon’s 
ladylove resided. She had received several offers of 
marriage, but had refused them all; and Mr Anson, who, 
I am Mraid I must acknowledge, was, although of the 
nobler sex, as manoeuvring and calculating as any worldly 
mamma who has ever figured in the pages of a modem 
novellist, began to surmise that she was probably still 
thinking of Vernon, and that, as old Domford could 
not live long, and the business was known to be an ex¬ 
cellent one, she perhaps “ might do worse after all." 

Some entertainment was about to take place in the 
village. I really forget whether it was a Fancy Fair, 
an Archery Meeting, or a Review; but it was one of 
those occasions which shrewd fathers and mothers of 
families lay hold of to invite young men to their houses, 
trusting that the bevy of Marias, Kates, and Julias, who 
have failed to do execution in the ordinary routine of 
life, may suddenly become irresistible in the act of sell¬ 
ing a pincushion, handling a bow and aiTow, or starting 
and sL'ieking at a peal of musketry. The note was 
short, and merely contained a formal invitation; but to 
the heart of Vernon it spoke whole bookshelves of elo¬ 
quence. He indited a joyful billet of compliance; obeyed 
the summons; found Helena more charming than evor ; 
recognised all his old friends with a good grace, feeling 
that he need not shrink from their scrutiny; and even 
commanded himself so far as to exchange bows witli 
Mr. Carleton, and return an unqualified acquiescence to 
that gentleman’s observation on “ the exceeding fineness 
of the day.” It was indeed a day of unniinglcd sunshine 
to Vernon; and half-an-bour’s walk with Helena in her 
own shrubbery was worth all the rest of it. The next 
day he came again without any invitation, requested a 
private interview with Mr. Anson, made known his cir¬ 
cumstances and prospects, and sued for the love of his 
daughter; and Mr. Anson, whose habits of selfish ex¬ 
penditure enabled him to give las daughter very little, 
and to leave her still less, kiudly granted Vernon per¬ 
mission to prefer his suit, at the same time putting him 
in mind that he tvas doing him a great favour, and tliat 
" his daughter's attractions and good qualities might 
command the first match in the kingdom," a bold asse¬ 
veration, which Vernon was so far from feeling inclined 
to dispute, that he expressed the most ardent and res^y 
concurrence in it. Vernon had another interview with 
Helena, still more delightful than that of the preceding 
evening. He returned home by moonlight, and made 
glad the benevolent heart of good Mr. Domford by the 
account of his success. Early the next morning he was 
seen to enter the shop of a neighbouring jeweller, and 
the young ladies of the town, who for some time h^ 
settled in their own minds that Vernon, although disin¬ 
herited, would be no deapleable match, were doomed to 
have their hopes effectually crushed by beholding the 
hand on ^hicn they w^e n^^oniating publicly invested 
with an engaged ring! 

It was the wedding monring of Helena and Vemon; 
the service had been performed, and the carriages had 
returned from church,—-a small jpraiber of friends and 
relatives were asseiAbled round the break&st table, and 
the health of the bride and bridegroom had ju^ been 
proposed,—when a ring at the bell was heard, and Mr, 
Carleton was ushered into the room, having, as he in¬ 
formed the douWng servant, “ come upon particular 
businesa." Nbw, Mr. Carleton’s entrance at this parti¬ 


cular time was very much out of good taste, and he 
could acaroely have caleulatad upon S cordial reception. 
Mr. Anson, tJtiiough he had given a ready consent to 
his daughter's marriage with Vernon, wid had thought 
and sain that she “ might do worse," was also perfectly 
aware how much better she would have done had Vernon 
not been disinherited; and, consequently, the sight of 
the person who enjoyed, or, more correctly apaMUig, 
possessed, the wealth which should have been Vernon s 
by right of inheritance, waa anting but agreeable to 
the ambitions fiithor-in-iaw. Vernon also, happy as he 
felt, could not help thinking that he should iwl much 
happier were it in his power—as, but for his own indie- 
cretion, it would have been—to have offered to bis lovely 
bride the luxuries as well as Uie comforts and oonve- 
nionces of life. He could indeed contrive to clotho her 
in “silk attim,” but not to “ brmd wi’ gems her hair 
ho could place a poucy-ehaise at her disposal, but he 
longed to transform it to a well appointed barouche; 
she had been used to spacious rooms, but those of the 
house he bad engaged were of moderate size, and had 
provokingly low ceilings; she had been accustomed to 
pleasure-grounds and a shi^bbery, and bis garden was 
^raewhat less than half-a-quarter of an acre. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that he looked with some coldness on 
the spinster’s heir, and, with the deference proper to a 
son-in-law, precisely imitated the stiff distant bow with 
which Mr. Anson received his visitor? Tlie bride, how¬ 
ever, had no share in thete feelings,—she had never 
known the value of money from the want of it; she was 
truly happy to Ijc united for life to the object of her 
sincere and constant attachment. To her the poney- 
chaise was a car of triumph, and the narrow bouse in the 
noisy street a fairy palace of delight. She wished nut 
fur the riches of Mr. Carleton; fur was he not an old 
bachelor, with nobody to love him, and therefore more 
to ho pitied than envied ? And she replied to his coii- 
grat,Illations by a gracious smile of welcome, and felt no 
anger at his intrusion, no anxiety for his absence. 

“ I shall proceed to business," said Mr. Carleton “ with¬ 
out further delay, for 1 perceive that 1 am about as 
welcome a guest in this room as the spectre of Alonzo 
the Hrave was at the nuptials of the fair Imogenc and 
her magnificent baron. I must, however, do the ‘fair 
Imogene’ in question the justice te say that she bestows 
on me mure kindly glances than I meet with from the 
rest of the party, and I trust that 1 may prove myself 
in some little degree worthy of them.” 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Carleton,”said Mr. Anson, whose 
principle it was to take all he could get, and who ima¬ 
gined, from this exordium, that Mr. Carleton must at 
least have come provided with a pearl chain, or a 
diamond broach, as an offering to the bride. " 8o far," 
said Mr. Carleton, seating himself, “ from being tui evil 
spectre, I rather deserve to bo considered as agood genius. 
I think I have some skill in reading thoughts; you, Mr. 
.Cnson, and your son-in-law, have already been ruminat¬ 
ing for some time this morning on the contents of a 
certain will, and you are now wondering at the assui- 
ance of the insidious double-dealing heir, in thus fon 
ing himself on the presence of the disinherited.” 

Neither of the gentlemen thus addressed defeuded 
himself from the accusation, but tacitly confessed 
the justice of it by looks rather more bordering on sul¬ 
lenness than quite befitted a wedding morning. “ Behold 
me, tlien,” continued Mr. Carleton, willing to realize 
my character of a good genius; you regret the loss of 
the we^th of yovr late aunt, Vomon; you are now ca¬ 
pable of employing it wisely, and it awaits your com¬ 
mands.” A murmur of approbatmn arose from the 
company at this unexampled act of generosity, and Mr. 
Anaon commmoed a speech of thanks to the munificent 
donor, but broke down in the second sentence of it, and 
finish^, as most bad orators very wisely do, by taking 
out his bandkerdiief, and protesting that “ bis foeUngs 
were too much for him." Helena said nothing; 
fixed ,her soft blue eyes on her beloved Vemon, to 
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teqidn he thought of the mutter; she was not 
long kept in Boroense. "Qrafttljras I am indebted to 
the li^rality of Hr. Chtfletonfor his oiler/’ said Vernon, 
with Bome hauteur, "I must beg bare to decline it. I 
cannot deny that I di^taldfeel gratified in poBeesBing 
the property of my aunt, had Buch been her pleasure, 
but the past cannot be recalled; she deemed it tight to 
deprive me of my expected inheritohce; I hare never 
called inquesUon ihejastioe of her deoi6lon,and I am de¬ 
termined to abide by it.” "Jf such be your scruples,” 
replied Mr. Oarleton, "lay them aside, now^ and for ever; 
it ^ nhver the wish of your aunt that any one but your- 
Beif diould inherit to property.” "Impossible,” ex 
claimed Mr. Anson, with unwonted energy, "I went 
to Doctors’ Commons and paid a shilling to sec the 
will immediately after it was lodged there, because I 
did not choose to take the stoiy of Vernon’s disinheri 
tanoe upon hearsay.” 

Mr. Anson stopped short, and looked rather confused; 
his fiirtive visit to Doctors’ Commons hod hitherto been 
a secret locked up exclusively in his own breast, and he 
had by no means Intended to betray it, especially before 
his daughter and 8on,-in-idw.; but all were too much ex¬ 
cited by the present scene to give any heed to his con¬ 
fession. " Am 1 to conclude then, sir,” asked the bride¬ 
groom coldly of Mr. Carleton, “ thad our eyes and ears 
were all deceitful, and that you are not Miss Paulet’s 
residuaigr legatee I” “ I acknowledge that I am' Miss 
Paulet's residuary legatee,” said Mr. Carleton, "nay 
more, I avow that her will was made under my advice 
and direction !” The guests looked at each other in 
consternation; there was not an individual among them 
who had not privately believed that Mr. Carleton had 
suggested this will in his own favour, but his bold 
avowal of his treachery seemed to strike them with as 
much amasement as if they had previously considered 
him a paragon of integrity. 

Mr. Anson was the first to recover from the shock ; 
he reflected that whatever uiynstifiable measures Mr. 
Carleton might have employed to gain possession of the 
property, he had expressed his willingness to give it 
back to Vernon again; and he accordingly poured out 
with his own hand a glass of pink champagne, and ex¬ 
pressed a hope that the past might be forgotten, and 
that Mr. Carleton would drink health and happiness to 
the young couple. "Not yet,” replied Mr. Carleton, 
eyeing the declining effervescence of the champagne as 
calmly and unconcernedly as a tea-totaller of ten yearn’ 
standing could have done. “ I must first convince this 
high-minded young gentleman that he is not receiving 
tho property of his aunt from me as a gift, but as a 
right. I was undoubtedly the residuary legatee of Miss 
Paulet, but my gains were veiw small indeed, when all 
the levies were duly paid; and, such as they were, I 
scrupulously added them to the bulk of her property, 
which she had placed under the care of myself and 
three other trustees, to hold after her death in charge 
for her nephew, making it over to him when his refor¬ 
mation should be dear and apparent. The deed is at 
your service which accompanied this transfer, and 
you will find in it that your worthy relative entrusted 
to me the power of watching over yon, assisting you 
from time to time with money, if I thought it advisable 
so to do; supporting you, if you reduced yourself to 
want; and enriching you, if you raised yourself to comfort 
and respectability. I had alwara told her that yon 
would never lie wise or happy till yon had gi^uatod 
in the school of adversity, and the event hasjustified my 
prediction; thrown upon your own energies, your ex¬ 
cellent talentsdev^ped themselves; yon shook off the 
fetters of selfish sloth, and have obtidned independence 
by your unassisted exertions. Had I not persuaded 
Miss Paulet to visit you with seeming disinheri¬ 
tance, your property might now have ton In the 
hands of thediase and designing, and the heart of your 
young bride have ton broken by your neglect and 
dissipation. - Her truth is now triM and proved; seven 


years have not token one charm from to person, mid 
havo added many to her mind; you have shown your¬ 
self deserving of her, and have hanourably and fairly 
won her. I have only to add, that the trustee associated 
with myself are all personally unknown to you, and 
that the kindness you have received from Mr.Doraford, 
and other friends, has entirely arisen from genuine 
feeling for the disiiiheritod, and a hopeful reliance on his 
reformation,” 

Well indeed had Mr. Carleton fulfilled his proiniso of 
proving himself tho good genius of tho wedding-break- 
ft»t, and many were the thanks and praises best^ed on 
him; but the heart of the young heir was tod full for 
words, and he could only press the hand of his wise 
and faithful friend in tearful and silent graUtude. 

At length the guests separated, the greater part of 
them to pay visits to their pariicular friends, and 
recount the events of the morning; Mr. Carleton, to 
receive from the whole village population assurances 
that he was what they had always believed him to be, 
and what, in his secret soul, he had always believed 
himself to be, the most sensible and well-judging man 
in existence; and Mr. Anson to write letters to several 
of his family, extolling his own excessive disinterested¬ 
ness ill having bestowed his daughter oh a man of 
small income, and relating how his virtue had met with 
its appropriate reward, by finding the aforesaid small 
income converted into a large one. The bride and 
bridegroom meanwhile proceeded on their intended 
honoy-moon e.xcursion, the former heaping reproaches 
on herself for having ever thought and spoken ill of 
“ that dear Miss Paulet, and excellent Mr. Carleton,” 
and the latter, happier than even bridegrooms are pri¬ 
vileged to be on their wedding-day; and, when he knelt 
in prayer that night, and returned thanks to Heaven for 
ail its gifts, how fervently did ho trust that the spirit of 
his dear aunt might be permitted to look down on the 
world, and see how thoroughly her plan for his refor¬ 
mation had succeeded, and how deeply grateful he felt 
for the mercies and blessings which surrounded him, 
and which would never have been his, had he known 
himself seven years ago to be " The Spinster’s Heir !” 


rOi’FLAK YEAR BOOK. 

Auyitgl 22 is the anniversary of the Battle of Bos- 
worth field, which was fought on ibis day, 1486. 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., landed at Milford- 
Haven on the sixth of August, and arrived at Tamworth 
on the eighteenth. On the nineteenth he had an inter¬ 
view with his &ther-in-law, Lord Stanley, when measures 
were concerted for thoir farther operations. On the 
twentieth, he encamped at Atherstone. Richard Ill. 
entered Leicester with his army on the sixteenth, hav¬ 
ing the royal crown on his head; he slept at Elmes- 
thorpe on the night of the seveutranth. On the eig^- 
tofinth he arrived at Stapleton, where he continued till 
Saturday the twenty-first, during the whole of which his 
army and that of the invader were in sight of each other. 
The number of his forces exceeded sixtemi thousand, 
those of Richmond did not amount to five thousand. 
On each side the leader made an oration to his troops, 
which was scarcely finished before the fight commenced. 
The first conflict of the archera being over, the armies 
fiercely engaged with swotds and bills, and at this 
period l^chmond was joined by Lord Stanley—a junc¬ 
tion whidi determined the fortune of the day. In this 
battle, which laaled little more than two honre, above 
one thousand of lUchard’s adherents were slato. Of 
Richmond’s troops scarcely one hundred fell. Riohord 
is univets^Iy allowed to nave performed prodigies of 
valoar, and is said to have perished at laatby trwchery- 
He was the only English monarch, since the Conquest, 
that died in battle, and the second that fougjitin his 
crown. That circlet of sovereignty was discovmed in a 
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bush aftet the cembat,b^ Sir BeginaldBrey, vho {daced 
it on Henry’s head. 

Auff^ of 3bt. ISariJoIomflD. 

This saint suffered martyrdom about a. n. 72, at 
Albanople, in Armenia, where he was flayed alire by 
order of Astyages, brother of Palemon, king of that 
country, according to the then barbarous custom of the 
East. It has a " Wriblo celebrity ” in connexion with 
the massacre of the piotestants in France, which com¬ 
menced (m this festival, a. d. 1572, by order of Charles 
IX. In Paris only, ten thousand are said to have been 
butc^red in a fortnight, and ninety thousand in the 
provinces, making together, one hundred thousand. 

OID CUSTOMS. 

An author in 1688, observes that “ it is customary for 
all joumeymen-printers to make, every year, new paper 
windows about Bartholomew tide, at which time the 
master-printer makes them a feast called a way-gooae, to 
which is invited the corrector, founder, smith, ink- 
maker, Ac., who all open their purses and give to the 
wmrkmen to spend at the tavern or ale-house after the 
feast: from which time they begin to work by candle¬ 
light," The paper windows no longer exist, but the 
way-goose is stiil maintained, and usually held at some 
tavern in the neighbourhood. Mr. Gough, in his "History 
of Croyland Ab^y,” mentions an ancient practice there 
" ofgivinglittle knives to all comers on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. This," he says, “ was abolished by Abbot John 
de Wisbech, in the time of Edward IV., exempting 
both the abbot and convent from a great and needless 
expense. This custom originated in allusion to the 
knife wherewith St.BnrthoIomcw was flayed. Mr. Hunter 
had great numbers of them of different sizes, found at 
different times in the ruins of the abbey and in the 
river.” At Dorrington, Lincolnshire, it was formerly 
customary’ on the morning of this festival, for a number 
of maidens, dressed in their best attire, to go in proces¬ 
sion to a small chapel, then standing in the parish, and 
strew its floor with rushes; from whence they proceeded 
to a piece of land called the “ Play Garths," where they 
were joined by most of the inhabitants of the place, who 
passed the remainder of the day in rural sports, such as 
foot-ball, wrestling, and other athletic exercises, dancing 
Ac. On St, Bartholomew’s day, in the “olden time,” 
the youths of the different Grammar Schools were wont 
to meet for the purpose of disputation, and to tiy their 
proficiency in learning. In the early part of the last 
century, this practice was not quite extinct in York¬ 
shire. The disputations and examinations were carried 
on at Lee Pair, where, early in September, an annual 
wake and mart for cattle and various kinds of goods, is 
held. The disputants were the scholars of Leeds, 
Wakefield, and other places in the vicinity. 

August 29 is sot apart for the commemoration of 
the decapitation of St. John the Baptist, in the Kalendar 
of the Church of England. The litin Church observes 
this day as a solemn feast, by the title of Festum Deeolr 
lationis, being a corruption, according to Durand us, of 
“Festum Coffectionis S.Joban. Baptistsc," or the feast 
of gathering up St. John the Baptist's relics, which are 
stated to have performed numerous miraculous cures in 
the fourth century. 


THE SHEPHEED.' 

I Faox the poetry let ns turn to the prose of a shep- 
I herd’s life. Re lu» to stand all weathers; and, though 
in summer he certainly has the advantage over those 
whose occupation is more locomotive, this tells the other 
in winter. Great must be his powers of endurance, 
to stand the whole day, always early, and sometimes 
late, in pinching frost, and piercing wind, and drifting 
snow, and drenching sleet and ram. He has not the 

( 1 ) Ftsiu an emv " On AgricMltursl Labour and Wsges,” 
t in s Ut« perlodioSI. 
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rests and shelters emoyed by or^biwy labourers at their 
meals ; for he takes his o<dd meat put with him to ^e 
distant down. Kor has he society, exMpAhis sheep and 
his dog. No one amp welcomed a dhanee vlritor than 
ashepherd. The present qrstom of folding^ Anekin 
Bucoession upon every acre of tillage, not a little aggra¬ 
vates thi hardships of a shepherd’s Ufe. He ha* not 
the choice of sheltered aituauons. What must ba ^ 
cold, when snow, six inches deep’t||* day before, Is 
swept away clean by the wind ipto tm dilm and gnb 
lies, till the uniform coating has quite disaqmeared, and 
every flint the size of one's hand mw a drift behksd it a 
yard long 1 We have known an ii^ahce of bread itwt' 
ing hard as stone in the pocket # a shepherd’s great* 
coat. His clothing, by the way, had need be something 
more than usually substantial: he deserves this fhim 
his fleecy charge. The shepherd prepares himself 
against rain and wind, with a thatched hurdle to retire 
to every now and then, if the sheep are not folded; with 
an immense great-coat, a thick cloth apron, and hay* 
bands twined round his legs, Unfortunately, in very 
rainy weather, his coat and apron are never dry; he 
puts them on every morning heavy with yesterday’s 
rain. The thickness of their texture makes them long 
retain the damp; and he will not dry them by the fire, 
if he had fire enough for the purpose, because fire-dried 
cloth is said not to throw ofl' the tain; so he lives in 
hope of sunshine and wind. Happy is ho if ho does not 
attempt to fortify himself against the inclemency of the 
skiu-s, by means ruinous to his health and his substance, 
and utterly inefficacious in the long run. Throughout 
the lambing season, which lasts some weeks of the 
roughest weather in the ;;'car, he has frequently to wgteh 
whole nights together. There is another part of bis 
task not to t)e omitted, and that is, pitching the folds. 
Ho is continually advancing over the fields his move¬ 
able enclosure, constructed with fifty* or a hundred 
hurdles, secured by as many poles or stakes driven into 
the ground. He prepares the holes for these stakes 
with a ponderous bar of iron, which he raises in both 
iiis hands, then drops, assisting its failing momentum, 
and then works so as to enlarge the hole sidoways. All 
this is well enough when the ground is in its usual state; 
but, in seasons of hard frost, the shepherd is sometimes 
a quarter of an hour making a hole large and deep 
enough for a stake to stand in; and ho has fifty such 
stakes to plant iKiforo the fold is completed. There is a 
still greater drawback than any wo have mentioned. 
The sheep require tending and folding on Sundays as well , 
as week-days; so the shepherd has the greatest diffl* 
ciilty of all labourers in getting to church. Unless he 
has boys old enough to take his place, and young enough 
to be at his disposal, he has to pay sixpence for a sub¬ 
stitute every time he goes to church,—os much, perhaps, 
os a third of his day’s pay. But ho usually contents 
himself with a little desultory piety Instead,—cutting 
the Lord’s Prayer in the bark of walking-sticks,—writ¬ 
ing texts in a pocket-book, and learning a few hymns. 
We lately hcanl of a shepherd, who confessed on his 
death bed that he had ndt been in church, or in any 
place of worship, for seven sabbaths of years. 

And here a word on a very important subject,—the 
qualifications, the requisite talents, attainments, and 
skill, of a useful agricultural labourer. Writers who 
have advocated the cause of the artizan, commonly 
allege that he ought to have considerably better wages 
than the labourer, because he is master of a greater art 
and craft; because he has learnt more, and is cleverer, 
and so forth. Now, we cannot admit that a good la¬ 
bourer, in any department of husbandry, is to be eem* 
sidered a man of no science, or skill, or craft: he need 
not, indeed, be a good calculator, or a good mechanic. 
But let US look to a good shcpheid, with his avenge of 
eleven or twelve shillings Orweek, all the year round. 
His powers of bodily endu»n(» are considerable; he 
“ is so hard, that nothing con hurt him but a. flint 
stone,”—as we have heard a veteran describe hinuM^ 
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VUt dtamds ]$« kw v&idMt good ibm^ 

kiildtt; gucb as alaorit^i sad affection for hit 

dock. He knows ertcy mdi^dnsl of his charge: and 
eepeoially the delicate ett^ and the treakly itmlrn^ of 
which there it a proportion always He knows exa^y 
what they thrire open, and what hurts them: he can 
tell, in a day or two, whether they «• Mihg off or 
gaining ground; an important point, aa it takes more 
time to recover fieSh, than to loie it. He knows the 
quality of the soil, and where and when the sheep are 
apt to take the rot He carries in his head the whole 
stock of hay, and turnips, and, green food, for the whole 
year, and the daily consumption of the flock: he has 
many tricks of craft, receipts mid remedies. Through 
his management, a hundred lambs, or a hundred ewes, 
may be saved or lost in a single season. If his master 
is wise, he will leave him a good deal to himself, and 
not even harass him with too frequent visits to the 
fold. 

To be a good shepherd, then, Implies moral and in¬ 
tellectual attainments of a very high order; as high 
not only as those required to be a good weaver or tenter, 
^t as those of a good factory over looker or engine-man. 
Yet his pay is probably not half the latter’s; and his 
chances of accident, illness, and shortened life, almost, 
if not quite as great. 


THE FAIRIES. 

What a poverty there is in the literature of the 
present day, as compared with that of the olden 
time! The light of reason and knowledge, the 
spread of science, the dicta of “ the school-master,” 
have destroyed all the entrancing charms of ancient 
days, and have acted on the literature of our ances¬ 
tors, much as a solar microscope does on a drop of 
water. W'^e used, in our ignorance, to drink water 
as the purest and simplest beverage; w e know now 
that it is—faugh! a mass of horror, and that, with 
every glassful we swallow, we convert our stomachs 
into nurseries for embryo crocodiles, alligators,—in 
fact for 

“ All mosstroos, all prodigious tilings, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgon.s, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 

In like manner does the light of modern research 
dispel all the beautiful illusions which gilded the 
literature of the olden time, like the refraction of 
sunlight on hoarfrost, imparting to the coldest and 
most tame of objects, a tissue of glory and brilli¬ 
ancy which Iris’ self alone could weave. Where are 
the giants, the dwarfs, and the genii? Where the 
ogre fell, the potent necromancer, the fearful ghoule, 
the perturbed ghost, the midnight spectre ? Gone, 
all gone, vanished in the light of reason’s rays. 
Where are the enchanted gardens, the magic caves, 
the spirit-haunted fountains, the crystal palaces ? 
.^las! they are “proved” to be mere chdteaux en 
Espagne. A “ talking bird” is now a mere parrot ; 
the “ golden fountains” are only waters on which 
an every-day sun is shining. A boy in swaddling 
clothes, if Am infeUeet be properly cultivated, will tell 
you that Sinbad’s “ little old man of the sea,” who 
used to fHghteu us so fearfully, was a monkey; ere 
his first lustre is expired, he will refer to his “ Cate¬ 
chism of Science,” and will find that the rock 
which drew the nails from the vessel was no mar¬ 
vel, but that the occurrence was only the effect of 
powerful magnetic attraction; and, by 4e time he 
has completed his second lustre, he will tell you 
that the winged hippogriff, whose flights were to us 
so marvellous, so enchanting, ana so real, was 


merely a clumsjr impersoiutititm of that “ Huma of 
the mind—^ima^nation.” The magical feats which 
wrapt the senses in awe, were but chemical illu¬ 
sions ; the awM oracles which emitted responses 
of mystical import, were merely weU-contnved 
pieces of mechanism, which now' any well educated 
youth con prate about. Oh I it is sad, very sad, 
this march of intellect: for, 

"Though wild the fable, and rude the rhyms, 

Tct dear ww the tale of the olden time i 
Those days of marvel and mystery, 

Those days we never again sbsdl see.” 

And, perhaps, of nothing has literature been 
robbed, which imparted such a fascinating grace to 
it, as of that race, 

“ The orphan heirs of fixed destiny,” 

the Fairies. From earliest time they have be¬ 
guiled the imagination and gratified the taste. 
What were the graceful, benignant beings,—4;he 
aerial ministrants at springs and fountains,—the 
shadowjr wanderers amid trees and woods, or on 
mountains, the gleaming of whose silvery robe 
beguiled the toil-worn wanderer onward, on his 
perplexed and tangled path, but Nymphee, whom 
our classical ancestors honoured with especial reve¬ 
rence ? And if, in the mutations of centuries, these 
magnificent beings have become somewhat dwarfed 
in their proportions, mental and personal, can we 
say that it is otherwise w'ith ourselves ? They hate, 
indeed, through all ages and in all countries, ac¬ 
commodated themselves to the tempers and habits 
of those with w hom they had to deal, in a way that 
may well claim the grateful tribute of posterity. 

How exquisitely beautiful is the Fairy of the 
Eastern world, that mild benignant sylph, 

“ Who i’ til’ colours of the. rainbow lives. 

And plays i’ th’ plighted clouds,” 

who subsists only on the odours of flowers; who 
lingers tearfully, yet hopefully, without the golden 
gate of heaven, till the term of her probation be 
ended, and she be re-admitted within its courts! 

How beautifully, in the chastest and purest 
strain of his muse, has Mr. Moore portrayed the 
exertions of one of these “ fairy creatures of the 
element,” to regain the heaven which a moment’s 
apse had lost: 

“ Nymph of a fair and erring line. 

One hope is thine—— 

The Peri yet may be forgiven. 

Who brings to this eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to Heaven.” 

Instinct with hope, the Fairy wings her flight to 
earth, whither, however, her gentle ministratiom 
had, heretofore, oftentimes brought her, but neve" 
with the radiant joy which now she felt. Sedu- 
ously she peruses its shores, and at length, on the 
burning soil of India, she beholds a brave and i 
noble youth, sacrificing his life at the shrine of ' 
liberty, the only survivor of a gallant band. 
Eageriy she caught the last drop of blood which 
flowed from bis heart, and bore it to Heaven’s gate. 
No: “ holier far” must be the offering. 

Again she wanders, and on the arid coast of 
Africa she sees a gallant man, stricken by the 
ilague, lay himaelf solitarily, as he hopes, to die. 

Jut no, it is not so. She who has pughted her 
faith to him, follows and succours him, though 
1 cnowing that death must be the inevitable result. 
The Fairy bears her last sigh to Paradise. 
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" tliToliW jm hMrt, with hoM elute, 

The Elysian palm she soon shall win, 

For the bright spirit at the gate 
Smil’d as she gave that offering in.” 

But 00 :— 

-holier far 

Tlian cv'n this sigh the boon iniut be 
That opes tlie gates of Heav’u for thee.” 

Our readers know the result: tlie Fairy’s next 
offering was a Penitent’s Tear, and it was suc¬ 
cessful. 

'The fairies of our own land, and to them alone 
was it our intention to refer, are less gorgeously 
radiant than the Peri of the Persian: they are, in 
fact, more domestic, more suited to that homo and 
domestic life which has ever been a proud charac¬ 
teristic of England. But alas I they are essentially 
a sh^, a gentle, and a timid race, and they have fled 
amam irom the terrors of modern research. It 
may be, that amid some of the sequestered glades 
of Wales, the secluded, and as yet untonrized lakes 
of Cumberland, or the wild dingles of Lancashire, 
where, if the impressions of our childhood be cor¬ 
rect, we have heard them fluttering on many a leaf, 
and fancied them hidden in many a flower, and 
where the sound of the spinning jenny has not yet 
penetrated, they may yet hold their revels; but 
their existence even there is almost as problematical 
as that of a scion of the Ancient Britons in Corn¬ 
wall, or of the lost tribes in Africa or America. 
Yet we have it on indubitable authority that our 
merry island was once crowded with them. In 
olde dayes, says Chaucer,— 

’ “ In olde dayes of the King Artour, 

Of wliich tbnt Bretons speken gret honour, 

All was this loud fulfilled of faerie; 

The Elfquenc, with lier jolic compngnie. 

Danced fui oite in many a grenc mede.” 

and the same author tells us of “ a doughty swain ” 
Sire Thopas, who was resolved to marry a fairy;— 

“ Ail other women I forsake. 

And to an Eifquene I me take, 

By dale and eke by doim 

showing, at any rate, that they w ere to be had for 
the asking. In fact, by a proper and scientific dis¬ 
posal, such as was then well understood, of certain 
apparatus—us a Venice glass three inches square, 
the blood of a white hen, holy water, hazel rods, 
and cabalistic words, anybody might catch a fairy; 
the only difficulty seems to have been to retain her. 

Of yore the fairies w ere a very chivalric race. 
Chaucer was permitted to sec them in all their pomp 
of arms,' and nor Cressy’s field, nor Agincourt’s, 
could boast a more magnificent display of chivalry 
and valour than was thus betrayed to the r.apt 
vision of the favoured poet. But, alas! England's 
chivalry, as we all know, declined fast after the 
death of the gallant young king, Henry the Fifth, 
and whether it were from sympathy, we know uot, 
but the chivalrous characteristics of the fairies de¬ 
clined likewise; and in Elizabeth’s day the knightly 
demonstradons in the air, as on the earth, were 
little better than raree-shows. There is, indeed, on 
record, a duel of King Oberon, which shows that 
the ancient animus of chivalry still existed in some 
choice spirits, after its sun of glory was sped; as 
indeed, in Uke manner, appeared on the earth, in 
the person of the brave and early lost Prince of 
Wales, son of James 1.; but, usua&y speaking, the 

(1) Sm " Tbe Flouie and th« taaft." 
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Fairies at thia time had them to more 

domestic and matfer-of'fftct otie^a^cmai and had 
much of the eommoo-plaos ItWies, and dsars, and 
jealousies of every-day iHb. Their Court, wid the 
personal belongings of the royal ikidUy iNire, how¬ 
ever, still exquisitely arranged: and whoa we read 
of will-o’-th -wisps, and luck-pennies in shoes, of 
pinching maids, and upsetting chums, and so on, 
we are to understand that these weio theiieaks 
and frolics of some of the menials of the CourL 
Oberon, the “ glass of fashion” of Ms time, had a 
soul above them. 

In fact, the only drawback on this monarch’s 
cluiractcr seems to have beenjeolousy of his queen, 
and a rather undue gallantry on his own parti 
which propensities indeed, in our own sphere, are 
often found conjoined. He was brave and chival¬ 
rous, and his dress and habits were refined in the 
extreme. For example; the heaviest and most 
substantial food that ever seems to have ap¬ 
proached his table, the beef and mutton course of 
the banquet, was,— 

“ The broke heart, of a nightingale 
O’ercome with mosic 

—('Fitania preferred the brains of nightingales):— 
other usual dishes were the unctuous dew of snails 
stewed between two nutshells, which was considered 
remarkably easy of digestion; gnat’s thighs stewed, 
and. occasionally, a pickled ma;^at. 

Then his beverfige I how coarse in comparison 
the neebar of Olympian Jove! It was— 

“ A crjstal paarl of infant dew. 

Brought, and briweetened in n bliiu 
And pri^gnanl violet.” 

Ills costume was equally recherchi :— 

His shirt was formed of the film of a cobweb, 
and his waistcoat—except in very warm weather, 
when a lighter material was substituted—was a 
troulfly's gilded wing; his upper garments, of a 
most delicate tint, were“dyedina maiden’s blush," 
and his mantle was of gossamer. We would gladly 
have omitted all reference to the remaining article, 
but we are honest biographers. 

“ Hi# cap was all of latiki iove, 

So passing liglit that it could move, 

If any humming gnat or fly 
But pulTd the air in passing by.” 

Queen Titania, or Mab, ns she is more familiarly 
called, was equally point device in her state and 
accompaniments, though we need not dwell on 
them so particularly. Her usual residence, though 
she was rather fond of rambling, was in a palace 
belonging to her husband,— 

“ Somewhat southward toward the noon, 

Whence lie* a way np to the moon. 

And thence the fairy can a* noon 
I’ass to the earth below it.” 

The walls were made of spider’s legs, the win¬ 
dows of the eyes of cats, the roof of the skins of 
bats gilded in moonshine. Shakspeare describes 
her chariot as an “ empty hazel nut," and so, on 
common days, it was; out on state occasions it 
was a snail-shell, the hammer-cloth being composed 
of the wing of a pied butterfly, and the wheels co¬ 
vered with thistledown to prevent the rattling o t 
the stones. 'This carriage boro the same compara¬ 
tive appearance to her every-day one, which the 
Lord Mayor’s slate coach does to Ms private 
chariot. 

The worst trait in Queen Titania’s character was a 
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teiid«n (7 to flirtation, 

aet the worrti^tiBpI^ ti>;ii^riiw|lB4fl‘lioni^ 
And caused Khig Ohatarta Itiieaitiaesa; inde^i 
on one occasion, had n^h co^ 'him his life. 

This was Ms 

less, our readera are well acquaiiited with the dir- 
cumstances of tMs celebrated fhicas, we need not 
here enlarge n|ion them. We shall l^ro pleasure, 
however, in doii^; so hereafter, should it be desired, 
and also itt’ r^ti^g more particularly to some of 
the remarkable personages of King Oberon add 
Queen Titania’s court cirae. 


iPoetrs. 


IB Original Pottry, tb* jiinie, taakor SHumed, of tho Author, la 
printod in Bnuin Ca]i|^idt under the title; In Selections, it is 
printed in Italice at Uih end.] X 


MAHTS MOTHMl, 

little girls there are who sing 
In simplest Tillage grace, 

Glad Christmas carols; .and they bring 
A pride npon the place. 

On Christmas eve they take their round, 
And every household greet; 

And kindness stirs at*^t old sound; 
And friendfy looks they meet. 

Each mother gases on her own. 

And while the stream runs uu, 

Sweet expectation often smiles, 

And present cares ore gone. 

And when the children go away, 

They turn, and with a sigh, 

’Tis not of grief—but one would sny— 
For mere sobriety. 

Six little girls there were before 
Young Mary died; now five. 

Her mother met them at her door, 

"When Mary was alive. ' 

And straight toward her cot they take 
Their usual pathway still; 

They pass beside the tranquil lake. 

And then ascend the hill. 

And Mary’s mother raised her l^cnd, 

This little band to see; 

She loved them every one, bnt said, 

“ Let them not sing to me.” 

And quick despatched a messenger, 

Who hid them not to come; 

And she uprose and abut the door 
Of that small qnhit home. 

And round the vale; with merry cheer, 
They snng where’er they’re known. 

While JStfft mother shed a tear, 

For she was all (done. 


, l^lCsttUaiieottg, 

” I haM herekitade only a nosegay of oufted Bowers, and 
have brought notiling of my own, but the string that tins 

them.”—JfontoWn*. 

FAUE OONtBXHBV. 

Au men are fond of glory, and even those philoao* 
phera who write against that noble passion pnrnx their 
names to their own works. It is worthy of (mgervation, 
that the authors of two religious books, universally 
received, have concealed their ruunes from the wotid. 
The “ Imitation of Chriat” is attributed, without any 
authority, to Thomas A'Kempis; and the author of 
the “ Whole Duty of Man" still remains undiscovered. 
Millions of their books hare been dispersed in the 
Christian world. To have revealed their names would 
have given them as much worldly fame as any moralist 
has obtained— but they contemned it 1 There, religion 
was raised above all worldly passiotis! Some profane 
writers, indeed, have also concealed their names to 
great works, but thoir motives were of a very different 
cast.— ^'Israeli's “ Curiosities of Literature." 

EbANDES. 

Op the many revengeful, covetous, false, and ill- 
natured persons which we complain of in the world, 
though we all join in the cry against them, what man 
amongst us singles himsel;^, “ » erimlnal, or even 
once tokes it into his head that be adds to the nnmberl 
or where is there a man so bad, who would not think it 
the hardest and most unfair imputation to have any of 
those particular vices laid to his charge 1 If he has the 
symptoms ever so,Btrong upon him, which he would 
pronounce infallible in another, they are indi^tions of 
no such malady in himself—he sees what no'one else 
SCC.S, some secret and flattering circumstance in his 
ftivour, which no doubt makes a wide difibrance betwixt 
his case and the parties which lie condemns. What 
other man speaks so often and so vehemently'against 
the vice of pride, sets tho weakness of it in a more 
odious light, or is more hurt with it in another, than 
the proud man himself? It is the same Tkith the pas¬ 
sionate, the de.signing, the ambitious, and some other 
common characters in life ; and, being a consequence 
of the nature i)f such vices, and almost inseparable from 
them, the oftbets of it arc generally so gross and absurd, 
that where pity does not forbid, it is pleasant to observe 
and trace the cheat through the several turnings and 
windings of the heart, and detect it through all the 
shapes and appearances which it puts on.— Sterne. 

What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 
within this little span of life, by him who interests his 
heart in every thing, and wh(^ hai'ing eyes to see what 
time and chance are porpotnally holding out to him as 
he Journcyeth on his way, misses notung that he can 
fairly lay his hands on! 


*»* The Title and Index to the flrit Volume may be had,price 
lid.; alto, the Coven, price 1*. 3d. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE 

OP 

ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL, 

(K THE BEOENI’B PARK, tONDON. 

Coksiberaelk seaaation was excited some years ago, 
I>y the destruction of a fine old collegiate church, and 
the removal of the establishment connected therewith, 
to make way for the new docks, now known as St. Ka¬ 
therine’s. A new site was chosen for the establishment, 
on the east side of the Regent’s Park, where the Church 
and Hospital of St. Katherine are beautiful and conspi¬ 
cuous objects. This is the oldest eccderiastlcal com¬ 
munity in England which has survived the Reformation, 
and presents in its history several remarkable par¬ 
ticulars. 

In the year 1148, Queen Matilda, wiUi the consent of 
her husband, Stephen, King of England, founded and 
richly endov^, upon the east side of the Tower of 
London, and on the north bank of the river, a hospital 


t dedicated to St. Kath(;rino, " in pure and perpetual 
alms," to secure the repose of the souls of her children, 
Baldwin and Matilda, who were buried within it before 
her own decease. The foundation consisted of a master, 
brothers, sisters, and alms-people. The Queen purchased ' 
the site, together with a mill, from the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity, Aldgate, in exchange for a yearly rent of 
six pounds, out of the manor of Braughing, in Hertford¬ 
shire. This monastery, consisting of canons regular, 
of the Order of 8t. Austin, then newly brought into 
England, was very rich, possessing property in not less 
than eighty-eight parish churches within the city of 
London. These monks being then in high repute, 
Queen Matilda granted them the perpetual custody of 
this hospital, reserving to herself and her successors, 
the future queens of England, the nomination of the 
master, or custos of the hospital, upon eveiy vacancy. 

Soon after the establishment was settled, William de 
Ypres granted a tract of ground, called "Edredeshede,” 
since named "Queenhithe," to the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, charged with a payment of 20i. to the Hoa- 
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pitil of St. Katherine; an^ thus- it continued till the 
year 1265, when Queen Eletoor, censor^ Henry III., 
brought a suit against the |^ior and coifraat, in order 
to deprive them of their intejbst therein, By the civil 
jurisdietiqn the right Of the prior and chnydnt was con- 
jSrmed; whereupon the Queen addressed lifters to the 
Bishop of London, stating that tbo patronage of the 
hospitai had belonged to her hnd her pnfjheaessors; that 
it was become destitutebf all discipline; that the goods 
thereof were trasted by the prior and canons of tho Holy 
Trinity; that her many complaints had produced no 
amendment ; ahd'ahe concluded by praying the bishop 
to make due inquiry. This was aecordingly done, and 
in the course of it, it appeared, amongst other things, 
that the brothers of the hospital were frequently ine¬ 
briated and very quarrelsome. The result of the inquiry 
was a decree published by the bishop, excluding theprior 
and convent from all further concern with the Uospita}. 

In the year 1261, in consequence of some further pro¬ 
ceedings, but chiefly by intimidation, the hospital and 
the estates thereof were surrendered to the Queen. She 
did not, however, dissolve the hospital until 1273, when, 
by W charter dated 6th July of that year, she did so, 
and founded the present royal hospital, also dedicated 
to St. Katherine, for a master, three brethren, three 
sisters, ten poor women, called beden-vmmen, akd six 
poor scholars' with endowments; and she reserved to 
herself, and the Queens of England, tho nomination of 
tho master, three brothers, priests, and three sisters, 
upon all vaeanciesj The bedes-women were to receive 
their sustenance from tho alms of the hospital, .and lodge 
within it, for which they were required to pray for the 
foundress, her progenitors, and the faithful. She also 
directed that, on the Fea-st of Bt, Edmund, (tho 20tli of 
November, that being the day of her husband's decease,) 
one thousand halfpence were to bo distributed to one 
thousand poor men. 

Daring subsequent relghB the hospital was enriched 
with many benefactions, the most interesting of which 
need only be noticed here. In the beginning of the 
reign of Edward III., Raymond Lully, the famous alche 
mist, resided in or near the hospital. Oldys says of 
him, that “ being a famous alchymist, he pretended to 
have found out the art of making gold, but happening 
to counterfeit the coin of this kingdom, he is said to 
have been banished by tbo king.” 

Queen Philippa, consort of Edward Ill., was a groat 
benefactress to this hospital. She enriched it with 
further endowments, and gave statutes for its regulation. 
These statutes, which are valuable ilhi.stration8 of the 
manners of the period when they were promulgated, 
contain, amongst other things, directions for the clotli- 
ing of the brethren and sisters, their diet, stipend, tlie 
number of masses to be said daily, the visitation of the 
sick, and many other regulations. Our space will not 
admit of more than two short extracts from those 
statutes. And first, respecting the costume of the 
brothers,—" They shall wear a strait coat or cloathing, 
and over that a mantel of black colour, on which shall 
be placed a mark, signifying the sign of the Holy Kathe¬ 
rine ; but green deaths, or those intirely red, or any 
other cloths tending to dissoluteness, shall not at all be 
used. And that the brethren or clerks there assembled, 
shall have the crowns of their heads shaved in a be¬ 
coming manner.” 

The following rdates to the diet of the sisters:— 
“ Each of the sisters shall receive her whole allowance 
in her chamber, to wit, every day two loaves, one of 
them to be white, of the weight of sixty shillings, and 
the other brown, of the some weight, and one flagon of 
ale, or one penny In lieu thereof; and two pieces of 
different sorts of flesh meat, of the value of ono penny 
and a hdfpenny, or fish .of the same value, and besides, 
a pittanoe or po^on of the value of one penny.” Ftf- 

(1) Ko persoBi uswerins to this description have formed part 
of the insUtntiOn for a very long period. 


teen days in the year were appointed on which a double 
portion w.a8 to be given. 

The statutes also notice the rebuilding of the church 
by William de Erldesby, master of the hospital, who 
began that work about the year 1340; to which build¬ 
ing the queen was a liberal contributor. They also 
direct that all savings which should be made out of the 
revenue of the hospital, and such benefactions as should 
afters-ards be obtained, should be laid out in com¬ 
pleting the church. 

Queen Philippa died in 1369, and in 1876 Edward 
III. erected in honour of her memory a chantrey, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, and endowed the 
chaplain thereof with an annual stipend of ten pounds. 

In the reign of Henry VI., Thomas de Beckingham, 
afterwiirds Bishop of Bath and Wells, was appointed 
master, and he proved a most liberal benefactor. Find¬ 
ing tho revenues of the hospital insufficient to maintain 
the members, he obtained from the king a charter, 
whereby the precincts were clearly defined, and declared 
free from all jurisdiction, secular and ecclesiastical, 
except that of the lord chancellor. The king also 
granted this hospital an annual fair, to be held upon 
Tower-hill, for twenty-one days, with protection to all 
merchants and their goods coming to it. The king 
also granted to the master a Conrt-leet,' and view of 
frank pledge,^ within the limits of the said hospital. 
Several other privileges were also granted, which at the 
time were valuable. 

In the reign of Henry VITI. the guild or fraternity 
of St. Barbara was founded hero by tho King, and by 
Queen Katherine, his first wife, on the Ist December, 
1518. It was governed by a master and three wardens, 
and consisted of liny of the nobility of both sexes. 

By an account ^the revenues of this hospital, taken 
from the royal survey, twenty-sixth Henry VIII., 1534, 
it is probable that the king intended at the time to 
dissolve this house, which it is supposed escaped sup¬ 
pression at the request of Queen Anne BoIctu. 

In the time of Philip and Mary (l.')68) Calais being 
taken by the Duke of Guise, together with Guisnes and 
the castle of Hames, and the English l>eing compelled 
to depart from Calais, many of the inhabitants of the 
two other places followed them, and settled within the 
precincts of this hospital, in a place which then acquired 
the name of Hames and Guisnes Lane, afterwards, by a 
strange corruption, called Hawjnmn's Oahu. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, f)r. Wyl8on,’one of the 
Queen’s secretaries, was appointedanaster of the hospital, 
and abused the trust reposed in him. He surrendered 
up the great charter of Heniy VI. and obtained a new 
one, in which was omitted the right to hold the fair 
granted to this hospital. The object of this omission 
was to enable him to sell the lair to the Lord Mayor and 
Commonalty of the City of London, for seven hundred 
marks (466^. 13«. id.} which he appropriated to himself. 
He was also about to dispose of some other of the pro¬ 
perty of the hospital, when, in October 166.5, the mem- 
tiers presented a very spirited petition to the secretary, 
Sir William Cecil, which had the eftect of stopping Dr. 
Wylson’s proceedings. The original petition is still in 
tho State Paper Office. 

In 170.5 a school for the education of poor children 
belonging to this precinct was instituted. Thirty-five 
boys and fifteen girls were taught reading, writing, and 
the first four rules of arithmetic. They were annually 
clothed, and at the termination of the school course the 
boys wCrc apprenticed, sad ^6 girls sent to service. 
The school was ndt part of the institution, only that the 
chapter, in December 1705, granted a lease to the 
trustees for the purpose of huilding a school on some 


(t) A court of record, having the Mine Juriidietion within some 
particular diatrict, aa the aheriff*a court haa in the county. . 

<S) The odice whira the aherilT in faia county court, or the bailin { 
in Bla hundred, perihrme in looking to the king'a peace, and aeein^ \ 
that every man'oe in acme pledge. The ‘ view of frank pledge j 
now exitts only at a forin. 
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ground af^oming tho Chapel, at a rent of 6». 8*?. a-year, 
which was "to buy a Bible to be given to the most de¬ 
serving boy or girl of that year.” 

In 1780, during the riots with which tho name of 
Lord George Gordon is identified, the collegiate church 
of 8t. Katherine was nearly destroyed by the mob. The 
perverse reasoning which guided the rioters in this in¬ 
stance seems to have been, that this church, though con¬ 
secrated to Protestant worship, yet having been built in 
the times of Popery, ought to be destroyed. It was, 
however, rescued by the gentlemen of the London 
Association. 

It will be seen from the foregoing particulars, tb.at 
this house was never intended to be a monastery, since 
by the charter of foundation the brothers were secular 
priests, and the sisters made no vows nor took upon them 
the veil; but were so far from being confined that they ’ 
were permitted to go abroad in the city or elsewhere, 
with leave of the master, but not to stay out after the 
ringing of the church Iwlls for putting out tho fires, 
commonly called couvrefeu or mrfmn; their time was 
to be occupied in hearing mass, praying for their bene- 
fijctors, visiting the sick, and performing other chari^ 
able acts. 

The Queens Consort of England are by law the per¬ 
petual patronesses; this hospital being considered as 
part of their dower, and indeed the only ecclesiastical 
preferment in their gift. They nominate the master, 
the brothers, and the sisters; and may increase or 
diminish their number, remove them, alter any of tlic 
statutes or make new ones, at pleasure, their power hero 
being unlimited. 

When there is no Queen Consort the king nominates 
the master, brothers, and sisters.. Hut the Queen 
Dowager has no power or jurisdiction when tlicre is a 
Queen Consort. 

The business of tlie house is transacted iii cliapfcr 
by the master, brothers, and sisters, and it is remarkalile 
that the sisters have a vote therein e(iually with the 
brothers.' No business can be done without the votes 
of at least four of the members, one of each clfues; thus 
the master and three brothers or three sisters would 
not do: there must be the master and either two 
brothers and a sister, or two sistei-s and a brother. 
The other officers of this house, which now no longer 
exist, were elected by a majoriiy of votes, and their 
patents confirmed under the chapter seal. Such wen; 
the commissary, or official principal, the registnir, the 
steward, the surveyor, the receiver, tlie chapter clerk, 
tho clerk, sexton, &c. 

To this precinct two courts were annexed, one 
spiritual, and the other temporal. 

The spiritual court was a royal jurisdiction for all 
ecclesiastical causes within the precinct. Here, as in 
other ecclesiastical courts, urere granted probates of 
wills, administrations, marriage licenses, &c. All 
appeals from the judge of this court were made t o the 
Lord Chancellor only (who is the visitor) and therefore 
cjtme directly to the Court of Delegates. To thi.s court 
belonged a registrar, ten proctors, and an apparitor. 

^ In the tem^ral court, the High Steward of the juris¬ 
diction of St. Katherine presided, heard and determined 
all disputes or litigations arising within the preeinct, 
held court leets, &c. To this court belonged a high 
liailiir, and a prothonotary. A prison was also attacbe<l 
to it. 

The church attached to the royal hospital wa.s formerly 
surrounded by the master's and brothers’ houses on the 
north, and by the sisters* houses on the south side, j 
This beautiful old structure had been peculiarly unfor¬ 
tunate in. the various repairs it had undergone. Nu¬ 
merous additions were made to it» early in the seven¬ 
teenth century. It consisted of a nave and two aisles, 
the work of Thomas de Bockington, master, about 
1443. Before the west door was a modem porch, on 
which was erected a square tower for the purpose of a 
bel&y. In the porch were heads of Edward III. and 


Queen Philippa, in stonr^ sMly de&eed. There were 
five dlvIsiOM for the aisl^ tmmod by clusters of four 
columns, and hollows between eheh, The choir, the 
work of WiUijun da Erldesby, apd John 4^ Hermes- 
thorp, master in 1869, became niuTU««r,Aad. ran on a 
line with the clustew ef columns is aava.* On each 

side of the choir were olusten of small eelnmnt placed 
against the walls in four dictions, with a laiga vnndow 
betwxcn each dhislon. On each side of the antranco 
within the west end of the choir wera leur stallA fad 
within the first two divisions, north and south of the 
same, were nine stalls. In the third division, on tho 
north side, was Ihc magnificent monnmentaad dhantrey 
of John Holland, duke, of Exeter. 

The pulpit was a euHous structure. It was built in 
the reign of James I. and was a benefaction of Sir Julius 
Caesar, when ho was master of th'is hospital. It is 
covered with the representation of " four views of tho 
hospitd In its very ancient state,” and round its six 
sides is this inscription; 

KKEA, TUB SCBIBH 

STOOD UPOH A 

PD1.WT or WOOD 

WUlea HG HAD 

gADB roa thb 

PBKACUIlf : SBMB*. 0HA1>. VIII. 4, 

The nunjl)cr of houses in this precinct in 1821, was 
427, inhabited by 685 families, amounting to 2,824 per 
sons. The whole precinct was the property of the 
hospital. The houses were lioldcn by lease; and tho 
chief estate and maintenance of the church and lio.spital 
were derived from fines at the renewal of the leases and 
ground rent. Dr. Ducarel states lliat tho brothers had 
annually 40f. each, the sisters 20/. cacli, and tJie i>edes- 
wonien, 8/. eacli. 

Ill tho year 1825 tho 8t. Katherine's Dock Company 
having obtained their Act of Parliament, the directors 
entered into an agreement with the Chapter, which 
acted under the direction of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
for tlie purchase of the hospital and precinct estate, upon 
[layment of the following sums, liy way of consideration 
for the same; 125,000/^ as the value of the precinct 
estate; 3fi,((0()/. te be laid out in building a new hospital, 
and 2,000/. for the purchase of a site. Various minor 
sums were also to be paid as compensation to eerfain 
memliors and officers of tlie hnspital, for the loss of foes 
and emoluments, which would cease on removal to a new 
site. Tlie court leet and profits and perquisites of the 
court were assigned to the Dock Company. Such part 
of the property as was not wanted Ity the Dock Company 
remained in the possession of the hospital, and it still 
fonns a valuable portion of tlie estate. The directors 
also agreed to remove to the new site, at the expense of 
the Company, the pulpit, font, organ, clock, bells, stalls, 
altar, railing, monument, tombstones, he. 

The church ajid other buildings having thus become 
the property of the Dock Company, they were advertised 
for sale, preparatorj' to the ground being cleared. On 
Sunday, the 30th of OctoI>er, 1825, divine service was 
perfonned in the cinirch for the last time. In the 
morning the congregation was very numerous. A 
sermon, alluding to the circumstances, was delivered by 
the Rev. R. R. Bailey, from the words of James iv. 33, 
14, " Go to now, ye that say. To-day or to-morrow we 
will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy and sell, and get gain; whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow.” Tlie uncertainty of human 
projects, and the fhiilty of our best formed designs, 
formed the theme of the discourse. The approaching 
destruction of tho temple by tho " unfeeling and en¬ 
croaching hand of CMnmerce," was briefly but touchin^y 
remembered. The service was concluded ■with a hymn 
anng by “ sixty poor children of the precinct,” and 
the melody received ag^rcat increase of interest from the 
reflection that the fine-toned and celebrated organ was 
on the morrow to be pulled down. In the afternoon's 
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diaoourse no alliuion wat made to the demolition of the 
church. "After the conolnding 'Amen,’ the whole 
congregation pressed forward through ^6 arch which 
. once sustained the rood-loft, to the chancel, and that 
portion of the building soon exhibited a moveable moss 
of people filling up every comeri^’’ The people expressed 
their regret at the ftte of the hiulding, "and more par¬ 
ticularly when the nii^estic organ, to be broken up on 
the moriPw, pealed forth the anthem of God save the 
King. So warm were the feelings of the admirers of 
the old church, that even a relic of it scenied a valuable 
acquisition ; and some paltry modern Gothic ornaments 
attached to the altar mils^were eagerly snatched off by 
the first who could get them; and a piece of red velvet 
at the altar, with a tarnished glory, was pull(kl down 
and distributed among the many who sought for a 
remembrance of the venerated building.” 

The new site chosen for the hospital was on the east 
side of the Regent’s Park. Mr. Poyuter was the ar¬ 
chitect who completed the buildings as they now stand. 
The west front of the church and the houses of the bro¬ 
thers and sisters, comprise the three sides of a quadran¬ 
gle, the public road being the fourth. The chapel is 
built in the style of architecture which prevailed at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. It consists 
of a nave only, without side aisles, the small wings seen 
from the outside, which have the appearance of side 
aisles, being the chapter house and school of the esta¬ 
blishment. The magnificent west window is a correct 
and elegant composition. The houses of the brothers 
and sisters are built in' the domestic style of the six¬ 
teenth centurj’, of brick, with stone dressings, producing 
a very pleasing effect. In front of the chapel is a pump, 
a neat design executed in stone, and has the appearance 
of an ancient conduit. The master’s house is erected 
on the other side of the road, facing the college build¬ 
ings. It is in the same style as the brothers’ and sisters’ 
houses, but more highly decorated. It stands upon 
two acres of ground, which is laid out in oniamcntal 
gardens and shrubberies. In the conveyance of the 
site for all these buildings by the Commissioners of Ilis 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, the sum of 2,000i. paid 
by the Dock Company for the purchase of a site, was 
presented to the hospital. 

Some time after the buildings were comi)lcted, the 
foundations were found to be insecure, and large sums 
of money were e.vpcnded in repairing them. The dry 
rot was found to have made considerable progress in 
the houses of the master and brothers. 

The ancient and valuable monuments transported at 
the expense of the Dock Company to the Regent’s Park, 
were restored at an immense expense: the Exeter mo¬ 
nument alone cost more thab 1,000/. to restore and 
re-edify. Indeed, the chapter found it necessary, in' 
addition to the grant by the Dock Company, to expend 
large sums on the interior of the chapel, aud upon 
cet^in ornamental works and improvements about the 
grounds and buildings. 

In the year 1837, the Commissioners of Charities 
published a report on this hospital, from which we 
gather some additional particulars respecting this in¬ 
teresting establishment. 

It appears that the establishment still consists of a 
master, three brothers, three sisters, and a certain num¬ 
ber of bedes-people, 'Phe late master was Sir Herbert 
Taylor. According to Stow, " the masters have for¬ 
merly been of the clergy, and which seems to be re¬ 
quired by the foundation; but the considerable benefit 
accruing to the masters made it desired and sought for 
by persons of quality of the laity, and such have of late 
times held it.” The master has a yearly allowance of 
1,200/., together with a house and grounoL 
The brothers are clergymen of the Established 
Church, and are not restrained from marriage. Each 
brother has a separate house, and a yearly allowance 
of food. One brother is r«iuired to be in residence 
constantly, in order to conduct the service of the chapel, ] 


in which he is assisted-by a gentleman called the 
leader, who is paid 100/. a year. 

The sisters are usually spinsters : instances have 
occurred of a widow being appointed, but they are rare. 
Each sister has an annual allowance of 200/. and a 
separate house, but they do not in general reside in the 
hospital, in consequence of a privilege, or rather an 
indulgence, sanctioned only by custom. They are al¬ 
lowed to let their houses, and at the period of the 
inquiry two of them were lot at 90/. a year each, which 
the sisters received in addition to other emoluments 
and privileges. 

At the time of the inquiiy, the yearly income of 
the hospital amounted to 5,50il, 18s. id. derived from 
land, houses, and toidcd projwrty. In many instances 
the rentals were found to bo the same as at the time of 
the survey in the reign of Henry VIII., the increase 
being in the amount of fines leceivod on the renewal 
of leases. Such fines, which sometimes amount to large 
sums, are distributed in certain proportions between 
the master, brothers, and sisters. 

At the time of the removal of the hospital to its 
present site, the Dock Company took possession of the 
whool, and allowed it to be carried on in a spot ad¬ 
joining the old site, until the remaining scholars were 
provided for, when it ceased altogether..' It was, there¬ 
fore, recommended, in order to add to the respectability 
of the establishment, and the extension of the objects 
for which the endowment was originally made, to ap- ^ 
propriate a portion of the surplus income to the support 
of a school of thirty-six boys, or twenty-four boys and 
twelve girls, to be clothed and educated free of all ; 
charge to their parents, and to bo apprenticed in the 
proportion of six in each year, with premiums of 
from 1 51. to 25/. It was further recommended to add 
to the establishment ten bedes-women, and twenty 
bedes-men, at 10/. each. These suggestions were adopted i 
oil the proviso, that the two situations of bedcs-meu. and i 
bedes-womon should not be held at the same time by i 
any two persons standing in the relation of husband 
and wife to each other. The annual charge for the , 
forty bedes-people is 400/. and for the school and ap- j 
prentieing, 300/. The bedes-people are appointed solely 
by the master: they consist, for the most part, of de- i 
cayed small triulespooplc, old servants of good charac¬ 
ter, and infirm aged people. They have no residence 
in the hospital, and no duties to perform, but simply an 
annual allowance of 10/. each. 

The children attend divinoj se^i’lce in the chapel on 
Sundays, and between the services they are allowed a 
dinner of cold roast beef and pudding. 

In speaking of this school, the commissioner, Mr. , 
Gunning, in his report, expresses a liope that the num¬ 
ber of the children may be kept up, “and that nothing 
will be allowed to interfere with this beneficent and 
excellent application of so small a part of the extensive 
funds of this hospital; but on the contrary that there 
will be found every inclination on the part of those 
possessing the power, to carry out this interesting j 
branch of the charity to its fullest extent. With re.spect 
to the increased annual expenditure of .300/, sanctioned 
by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, for the creation of i| 
thirty additional bedes-people, it does certainly appear !{ 
useless in comparison with the benefits which would j 
probably have resulted from the application of a similar j 
sum to the purposes of education, by extending the j 
school; and in any future scheme for applying the sur¬ 
plus income of the charity, it will Im most desirable 
that this important subject should have duo consider¬ 
ation, and the utmost encouragement.” 
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ROAD-SIDE SKETCHES OP GERMANY AND 
THE GERMANS. 

No. I. 

IKIKSUBEK aa ia&tance of a gentleman, irho, being 
on the borders of Italy, procured a carriage to driro him 
half-a-day’s journey into tliat classic land and back 
again, that he might say he had been there. I remember 
another who crossed to Boulogne, ate his dinner, and 
came back again that evening, with the view of being 
able to say he had been in France. I^astly, 1 rememlwr 
a lady who stated that she'had l)een ninetcon times to 
the top of Ben Lomond, and regretted pathetically that 
her advanced age prevented her attempting it again, so 
that she might say she had been there twenty times. 
This passion for doing things that we may. say 
they have been done, seems to be inherent in British 
nature, and lias, 1 suspect, been peculiar to this island 
from time immemorial. I am quite certain that many 
of our doughty knights tramped off to the Crusades 
with big crosses on their shoulders, and never a cross 
in their pockets, for no other purpose than to say they 
had been there; and from that time to this the same 
system has prevailhd ; it has been caricatured, laughed 
at, written at, but all in vain. John Bull cannot think 
that any one should have seen anything which he has 
not seen, or done anything which he has not done, so 
he e'en tucks his stick under his arm, takes his hands 
out of his pockets, and sets off, to grumble, anathema¬ 
tize, and be miserable for the allotted period; his sole, 
but supremo, satisfaction all the time being, that when 
it is all over, he can say he has done so and so. 

Perhaps the most striking exemplification of this 
peculiar phenomenon of the British mind is the rage 
which has of late years been manifested for what is 
technically termed, “ going up the Rhino,” that is to 
say, crossing from London to Ostend or Antwerp, rush¬ 
ing on to Cologne, embarking on Imard the steamer 
there, ;ind dashing up the river as fast as the engine 
can work against the stream, stopping now and then to 
sleep, or to look at a ruin. ^This is going up the Rhine, 
and coming down is a still easier matter, for the steamer 
goes three times as fast down the stream, and, of course, 
you need not look jigam at what you have once seen. 
“ Oh ! three weeks will do it easily; three weeks, why, 
you may see everything in a fortmght or less, so Mrs. 
Oumbs says, and she ought to know, for she went to 
Tienna last year, and slept there a night, and came back 
again all in three weeks. Now really Mr. W." continues 
Mrs. Waddilove, “ since it takes such a very short time, 
I do think we should go.” Mr. Waddilove shakes his 
head; it will be very expensive; but then he does not 
like not to have been up the Rhine as well as Gumbs, 
and the Misses Gumbs alwaj's seem to pity his daughters 
for not having been on the Continent, so he makes up 
his mind to do the deed; the &mily Q>end a fortnight 
of delight and misery on board dirty steam-boats and 
in comfortless inns, and return home, thanking Heaven 
that they can say they have been “ up the Rhine.” 

" Nay, now you are really carrying matters a little too 
far; do you mean to say that th^ people have no 
pleasure in seeing the ma^ficent views—^in visiting the 
interesting ruins of Rhineland 1 Do they obtain no 
advantage from their journey but that of-being able to 
say they have made it f 

‘‘TJndonbtedly, Sir, they doderive pleasure from seeing 
Ml you allude to, but the main foundation of that 
pleasure is the power of saying they have done so. If 
there were any extrinsic interest ineueh matters, do you 
suppose that ninety-nine out of the hundreds of Wad- 
difoves know any thing more about Cologne than that 
it produces the veritable Eau, or have heard of any other 


celebrated Boland than be of the Macassarl Then, as 
to the contingent advantage they will derive from the 
journey, the youirg ladies no doubt wlU, on their return, 
be entitled to say *Ach Gott,’ and the young gentlemen 
to wear moustaches and long hair Ibr a while, but 
further than these I v«Da not aware of any beneficial 
results. No, I have ihade a careflil calculation, and I 
believe that perhaps oUe-flfth of our oountiynMn who 
are to be found on the Rhino everv autuhin, go there on 
their road somewhere else, or for health, or i^ly to see 
the country and the people; as to the other four-fifths, 
1 declare my solemn conviction, that they had much 
rather stay at home, but that they vnut be able to say 
they have been 'up the Rhine.’” 

Those considerations were forced strongly on my mind 
as 1 sat one afternoon in the garden at the bock of the 
Conrsaal, at Wiesbaden. It was a very fine day—we 
had eaten a very good dinner for twenty-ponce, at the 
table-d’hdte kept by the Grand Duke, who, on Sundays, 
presides himself, in the eharacterof Boniface,—and were 
now drinking coffee and smoking our cigars in all the 
luxury of the half-hour after dinner. Dozens of people, of 
all nations, ages, sexes, were around us, engaged in the 
same manner. There were rosy little children playing 
at hide and seek in the bushes, or feeding the ducks in 
the ponds, whilst their fat mammas and fatter papas 
walked about, or sat under the shade of enormous 
umbrellas, of various colours—red, blue, green; the Gor¬ 
mans ore, at any rate, gay in their umbrellas. One gen¬ 
tleman, in particular, I remarked, of peculiarly short and 
corpulent habit, with a delicious greasiness of foee, and 
an expression of plethoric sentimentalism, who carried 
an umbrella of a dclicato roseate pink colour; he was, 
doubtless, a metaphysical povelist of the new romantic 
school. 

It wa-s here, I say, that tho considerations recorded 
above were forced into my mind; and for the very 
reason, that I had made acquaintance with, and was now 
sitting opposite to, one of tho true Waddilove school. 
He came from London, and had been living for six 
weeks on the Rhine, and yet he had no ostensibJo object 
in doing so—ho did not like it—he was much more 
comfortable at homo, ko repeated again and again. Then 
why did he ever come abroad 1 lie declared his reason 
honestly enough—it was to say he had lioen up tho 
Rhine I And as to the amount of additional knowledge 
he had gained, tliat may be inferred from tho fact, that, 
though he had been six weeks at Baden, looking on at 
the gaming-tables, ho had not the least idea of the 
principles of roulette—he knew not a syllable of the 
language; and though he must have heard the words 
fifty times a day, he imtld call Mannheim, Mainham ; 
and in speaking of itfhleaus of money, called them 
either rollers or rolios, reminding me of a venerated old 
lady, who once applied to me., as an indisputable French 
scholar, to know whether Pif^s should be pronounced 
Payris or Payree. This gentleman, however, had taken 
six weeks to his tour, and the principal information 
gained thereby was, that too much Bhiiw wine gives one 
the stomach-ache. What information those ^n, who 
take as many days for tho journey, may be more easily 
imagined than described; or rather it may be very easily 
descrilied—by a cipher. 

I consider it perfectly certain, that any one mav see 
quite as beautiful scenery, by taking twenty sbillings 
worth on the top of a coach, through Kent and Surrey, 
as by a week's run up the Rhine, and may see it, too, w 
more ^n'ceably. But then you will say— " Consider the 
people—you have an opportunity of studying the Ger¬ 
man character,” Well, 1 do consider the people, and I 
say that there can be no greater libel on the people of 
Germany, than the taking those on the banks the 
Rhine as a fair specimen, for they are iu>t Germans, 
Centniies have passed since they were so—for hundreds 
of years back they have been a mixtme of French and 
Cfonnans, and refugees of all nations; and of late, in 
consequence of the travelling mania, thqy have been 
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inoculated with the vicee, without being benefited by one 
of the virtue*, of the shoala of foreignere who swarm 
about them—so that if a modem Diogenes were to set 
out in search of honest men, the Bhine is ^e last place 
he should go to, to look for them; for 1 doubt if there is 
an individual deserving that character along the whole 
river. Not that I blame them for it. Is it to be sup¬ 
posed t^t something of the old spirit should not still 
remain in the bosoms of the descendants of the gallant 
old robbers, who formerly garrisoned those innumerable 
castles, oaee so romantically terrible, but which now 
only furnish sketches for enthusiastic young ladies, and 
subjects fbr ballads by poetical young g^tlemen) These 
same old robber knights ware wont to levy contributions 
from all who came within their territory; and their 
successors follow up their system quite as effectually, 
though in a different way—but it is this very difference 
that I complain of. There would be something roman¬ 
tic, or, as we used to say at school, some fun, in being 
seised by a party of gentlemen in huge hessian bwts, broad 
belts, and flapped hats, which, I understand; has always 
been the classical costume of German bandits from time 
immemorial; in being carried off to the neighbouring 
castle, bull t at an inaccessible height, and there plundered 
and thrust into a dungeon from which you are finally 
rescued by the baron’s daughter, a young lady of re¬ 
splendent charms and superior moral character—there 
would, I say, bo something in this; but to be robbed, 
thaler by thaler, and stiver by stiver, by innkeepers, 
waiters, boatmen, eommissionei’s, is quite another thing; 
there is all the iiyury, without any of the romance i 
it is not the loss so much which afflicts, as the dishonour 
of the thing. And, in truth, all that was once romantic 
on the Rhino has wellnigh disappeared; for who, I 
should like to know, can associate anything beautiful 
with scenes, to which he is led, like an ox to the 
slaughter, by a shabby, snufly-nosed laequey-de-place, 
in the midst of a crowd of similarly bear-led miserables, 
or can call up poetical ideas, when that same rascal is 
pouring into your ear, in the regular drawling show¬ 
man-tone, the hackneyed legend of the place, all his 
stories having one and the same moral, namely, that 
you should give him something extra for the immense 
local knowledge possessed by the guide you have been 
so fortunate as to obtain I It may be an illiberality on 
my part, but I cannot feel the same interest in any place, 
however interesting per ae, when 1 know that it is 
drivelled over, and poked into daily, by hundreds of 
individuals, who came to see because others have seen, 
and to admire because they ought to admire; and I 
cannot help thinking, that this age, which has revived 
tite love of the truly picturesque and poetical, has, by 
the very excess of the pasaion| done more to destroy 
the possibility of such feelings, than any age for cen¬ 
turies back, 

“ Do you mean, then, to say that there is nothing 
worth seeing on the Rhine I" By no means. 1 merely 
say, that you should not poet up and down it as if you 
were doing a match against time : if you do, you will 
come back disappointed; you will not allow you are so, 
I know, but the truth that you are disappointed will lie 
at the bottom of the well of your heart, and you will 
be afraid to look down steadily, for fear you should see 
it. No; if you wish to eqjoy, if you wish to see, you 
muBt see by yourself and for yourself-—go and smnd 
seme weeks there, explore the lovely little valleys wfiich 
lie along the banks, the beautiful streams which run 
into the mighty flood—stop a day or two here, and a 
day or two there—mingle with the country people, who 
have not yet been contaminated by the influx of 
strangers—take time to see, and digest wW you see— 
and you will gain much knowledge, and more eiyoy- 
ment. 

I well remember the first time I saw the Rhine: it 
was at Cologne. I had jpet arrived from Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle, and wandered down to the river side to have me 
view of it before night sot ih. It was a lovely evening; 


the last fiunt rays of the sun yet glimmered on the 
houses, and sparkled on the topmost windows of 
Cologne—^the dark trees cast a black waving shadow on 
the water—behind and beside lay the ancient cit^, with 
its battlemented walls, its countless spires, and its still 
sturdy relics of those buildings which the haughty 
Roman erected there in the plenitude of his power- 
before me rolled the vast river, turbid but caun in its 
resistless course, honoured for centuries as the boast and 
the bulwark of the old German name. It was years 
since 1 had seen so mighty a stream, and yet, looking 
back into the dim vista of time, I copiured up before 
me an often-seen vision of a river,to which this waS but a 
streamlet; palm leaves rose ifiong its sandy banks, boats 
of strange shape glided over its waters, and the imagina¬ 
tion became more and more vivid, till I scarcely knew 
if 1 was standing beside the Ganges or the Rhine. The 
long solemn swell of a church bell aroused me from my 
drean, and the true reminiscences of the place came 
upon me. I was viewing that river renowned in story 
since the days when Herman vanquished the legions of 
the haughty Emperor of the world—on whose banks 
Charlemagne had sat enthroned in all the barbaric 
splendour of the young northern race—which had wit¬ 
nessed the stniggLes of one generation of warriors after 
another, and still rolled on in primeval nnyesty, whilst 
they, and almost their names, had swept away 
the rushing stream of time, like the idle weeds bo&e 
down to silent oblivion by the mighty flood before me. 
As I mused, the night settled darkly down; the lamps 
on the opposite side began to twinkle out one by one, 
and the bridge across was only marked by the row 
of lights, which stretched along in a glittering line, 
and were reflected in the dark waters, glimmering 
transiently like the thoughts of Heaven and of higher 
things which float dimly on the turbid soul of man. 
I went iuto the hotel, and tried to make a supper of 
Rhine salmon, which 1 was told was superb, and was, 
I have no doubt, highly prized, as, from the length of 
time it had evidently been kept, it must have been 
quite an heir-loom in the family. 

Cologne is a place plagued with a swarm of guides 
and commiHsioners; they stand at every comer, and offer 
you their services; and 1 do not know a mom laughable 
sight than that of a party of Englishmen led by one of 
these tormentors to seo the lions; the placidly unhappy 
way in which they trudge along, melancholy but en¬ 
during, whilst their guide screama into their ears a 
long tissue of jargon of which they do not under¬ 
stand one quarter, is extremely edifying; and, after all, 
they are quite right, for in such places, which swarm 
with lions in every street, I hold it to be flat heresy in 
any one to maintain the propriety of leaving the least 
unvisited. Of these the Cathedral is, of course, the 
lion ^ar excdlentx; and, unfinished as it is, one cannot 
but feel that, ifevor it were possible for man to raise a 
temple suited to the dignity of religion, this is it. It 
is at present undergoing the process of renovation and 
completion. The lovers of art are, of course, delighted; 
but I could not help thinking that the gaudiness of the 
new paintinn ||ad freshened windows destroyed the 
religious soTenmity of the time - hallowed edifice; 
l)e8ideB, the time for these things is gone by. When 
Cologne was the Rome of the North—when monarchs 
crowded to it in pilgrimage, and its Archbishop was 
an elector and a pnnee of the Holy Roman Empire— 
they were reatities—the Cathedral then was a Cathe¬ 
dral ; now it will be a mere fine building; and, in my 
poor opinion, it is far better to let the old memories of 
the past cling around the ancient fragments, than to 
brush them away, and furbish up a new and glittering, 
and maybe a complete, but yet an nnmeaning, edifice. 
With such sentiments, it jars painfully on one’s feelings 
to be obliged to go and look at the skulls of the Three 
Kings of llost, crowned with gold and gems, and 
listen to the long fiungo of nonsense told about their 
pilgriimiigeB and their miracles. Ai^ yet, what can 
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one dol— to heve been at Cologne^ and not seen the 
Three Kings, is like haring been in Egypt and yet 
never ascended the Pyramids. 

Cologne is fatuous, too, for the ill odour of its streets. 
Every body knows Coleridge's unsavoury stansas on the 
subject; and, though I am not sura that I have not 
encountered quite as much oUaetoiy aunuyauco in 
Paris, yet the city of the Rhine is bad enough in all 
conscience; and you feel i^ mure particularly on a hot 
day, trotting after a guide up one street and down 
another in search of churches. 1 suppose it was this 
peculiar fragrance of the atmosphere of their town 
which drove its inhabitants, ip despiur, to the manufac¬ 
ture of their celebrated scent, which is undoubtedly the 
only good, and the only wholesomely smelling, water to 
be got in Cologne. This, however, in passingthose 
who wish for a full account of the rest of the lions of 
the town, such as the picture of St. Peter with his head 
downwards, Rubens' house, &c., may read th* full 
account of them in Murray's Hand-book, 

For myself, 1 must confess that nothing, not even the 
Cathedral with its Three Kings, gave me such uumixed 
satis&ction as the sight of the uhurelicsnf St, I'rsula 
and St. Gereon, where are exhibited the bunes of that 
celebrated lady and her eleven thousand virgins, and 
of SU Gereop and his Christian legion of martyrs, it 
was something to the length to which human credu¬ 
lity and hui^n absurdity can go; but it was still 
better—it was absolutely delicious, to see the bu]>cr- 
hmnan gravity with which the exhibitoi-s related their 
legends,—the perfect absence of a smile, whilst they 
pointed out the skulls of the various olliceis of the 
legion, and of the principal ladies in St. Ursula's train. 
Had Csesar beard them, I am sure he never would have 
wondered at two augurs being able to meet each other 
without laughing. 

1 would advise every one who cares for pictures to 
visit the Museum—not that it contains many by the 
great masters, though there are sumo very plearing 
ones, but simply on account of one picture, wliiclt 
I am astonished has nut been mentioned by any of 
the guide-books. It is said to be by Albert Durur, 
and 1 have no doubt is so. It is small, and i>aiuted 
on wood; the subject, two musieiaus, one of the 
figures evidently being a portrait of DUrcr himself; 
the colouring is excellent, and tlie drawing still 
bettor. The p'holo expression of the picture is so light 
and graceful,, so jjerfcotly free from vulgarity, and yet 
so merry, that, with the exception of a woman and 
child by him at Vienna, it is luy favourite of all the 
works 1 have seen of this master. If this notice sliould 
induce any one, while in Cologne, to visit this picture, 
1 am sure they will be amply repaid for their troublo. 

Cologne and Bonn fare the two usual points of em¬ 
barkation for those going up the Rhine.. 1 would advise 
every one, unless labouring under the tmharruts de 
richeesea, and absolutely yearning to throw away his 
money, to eschew the latter place most carefully. There 
is absolutely nothing to be seen there, except the rooms 
which were hallowed by the residence of Prince Albert, 
when at college, and a few uncouth looking, and only half 
German, students; on the other hand, the charges at the 
inns are marvellously adapted for raising a geutlcmau's 
hill, and lowering his cash. 


the FROZEN SUB-SOIL, OR GROUND-ICE, OF 
SIBERIA. 

OssBBVAiioKS hitherto mode upder the surface of the 
(TOond, all tend to prove that there is a stratum, at the 
depth of from 40 to 100 feet, throughout the whole earth, 
^he^ the tempeFsture is iuvaii^le ht all times and 
Masons, and which difiTers but little front mean, 
annual teipperalnre of the country above. At the 
equator that stratum is said to be at the depth of little 


more than a foot, in places sheltered from the direct rays , 
of the sun; but in temperate cllontatee It is at a muoh 
greater depth. In the course of more thur half a cen¬ 
tury, the temperature of the earth, aA the depth of 90 
feet, in the caves of the Observatory at Parta, has never 
been above or below 63®, which is only 2® above the 
mean annual temperature at Paris. “ This zone, um 
aflected by the sun’s rays from above, or by the intmnal 
heat from below, serves as an origin whence the ofl^ts 
of the external heat are estimated on one side, and the 
internal temperature of the globe on the other." 

During the last hundred years a vast number of ob¬ 
servations have Iteen made in the mines of Europe and 
America, which agree iii proving that the temperature 
of the earth becomes higher in descending towards its 
centre. To this interesting subject we propose to offer 
some further details hereafter; our present purpose 
being to nulice a curious phcuomentm connected with . 
the inquiry; viz, that in the cold regions of the earth's ' 
surface, the soil, to a certain depth, is always frozen, 
whatover may be the temperature of the air and vege¬ 
table soil above, or of the strata below. That this la 
the case, to some small depth, lias been long known in 
Siberia; but it is only recently that the mreat thlcknm 
of the frozen stratum has been ascertainea. Gmeliu, in 
his Travels in Siberia, states that at Yakutsk, shortly 
after the foundation of timl. town, about a century and 
a half ago, the soil was fuuiid frozen at a depth of 
ninety-one feet, so that the iuhabitanls were obliged to 
gi ve up the sinking of a well. Persons were sent out 
by the Academy of Seiunces of St.Peteraburgh, about the 
middle of the last century, to make observations on this 
subject; they all concurred in the general fiwts, but 
appear to have been discredited by men of science. Von 
Buch, so late us 1S25, said, “ I am fully couviueed that 
tbe accounts of the soil being frozen in summer to , 
the depth of many feet, in districts capable of main¬ 
taining the growth of shrubs and bushes, are not to be 
relied on, and that Umeliu's statcmeul that the soil was 
frozen in a well at Yakut.Hk at thedepthof 100 feet, ought 
no longer to be <juoted in elementary works upon natu¬ 
ral iihilosophy.’’ It will be seen, however, that a much 
more striking statement than that of QmeUn is now 
believed by natural philosophers. 

A few years ago, a mcrcliant at Yakutsk, of the name 
of Scliargiu, began to sink a well, but found the ground ' 
frozen so hard that he was about to give up the attempt. 
Adiuirul Von Wrangol, the celebrated traveller, advised 
him however to itroceod until ho came to the bottom of 
tlio ley ground; he <Ud so, and sent to the Academy of 
Sciences at St. I’etersburgh a lecord of bis proceedings. 
He had to dig through a depth of 382 Luglish feet, 
before he arrived ut theioosc and unfrozen soil; tbewhple 
of the vast intermediate muss of earth being at a tem¬ 
perature below the frcoziug-poiut, and almost totally 
uninilucueed by summer heats. The temperature was 
about 18® Fahrenheit (14® under the freezing-point) at 
a few feet below the surface of the ground; and gradu¬ 
ally iuereused with the depth until the freezing-point 
was attained ut about the depth mentioned above. 

This observation being deemed worthy of oredonoo, 
the philosophers of Russia and Germany have been 
anxious to collect additional facts of a similar kind, in ; 
order to determine the iimit of frozen soil; that is, the . 
latitude at which the heats of summer become suffi¬ 
ciently puwerful to thaw the wliole of the ground frozen 
in winter, Humboldt has found the soil frozen at a , 
depth of six feet in lat. 60®. Near Beresov, Ennan haa 
found the temppraturc of tbe soil, at a depth of twenty- 
three feet, only just above the freezing-point; and a 
dead body was found there, which had been huriw 
upwards of ninety-two years iu a bed of frozen soil, 
without showing signs of decomposition. Towards those 
parts of Siberia which border on the Pacific Ouean^ no 
frozen soil has been found; but in the interior mnnjr 
records have been colieeted of ground pennanentl^ 
frozen, 
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It in desirable to explain somewhat more fully what 
is meant by “ frozen soil,” or, as it is sometimes termed, 
“ gronnd-ice,” especially as the latter expression is often 
used in a rery diflferent sense. Professor Ton Baer, in 
a communication to the Geographical Society of Lon¬ 
don, describes the state of the frozen ground very clearly. 
If the ground be totally free from moisture, it cannot 
be ftozen; but the ground in high northern latitudes is 
never in this stivto. Even the sand, though in the arctic 
summer its surface may now and then be perfectly dry, 
is always saturated with wet, before the winter begins. 
If ground^ be examined which contains only very little 
moisture in a frozen state, it is very difficult to detect 
the ice, as it foms an extremely thin partition Itetween 
the single particles of the earth. Should the moisture 
be somewhat more considerable before the freezing comes 
on, small pieces of ice are perceivable in the frozen earth, 
wherever the spaces between the particles of the soil are 
large enough to admit them. “ These bits of ice,” says 
Professor Baer, “ which look like small crystals, I have 
particularly noticed between the upper layer of soil, 
which is thawed, and the lower layer in a frozen state. 
But in the flat marshy districts of the high northern 
laUtndes, which in Russia are called Pundun (originally 
a Finnish word), there is so much water in the ground, 
that the quantity of water frequently exceeds that of the 
soil mixed with it. If in the summer you drive a pole 
into the turf, which is here formed by the grass or the 
moss, dirty water, mixed with soil, spirts up in a 
stream, to a considerable height.” Ho also states, that 
in Ndvalar&mlia, the ground is frequently penetrated 
by perpendicular clefts or shafts of ice, never more than 
four inches in thickness, and occurring, principally, in 
loamy soilfc The ground in that region is penetrated 
by fiMures in all directions, which are the result of con¬ 
traction produced by the frost. In these fissures, which 
are usually from one to three inches in width, water is 
collected in summer, and frozen in the following winter; 
if the fissures go to any considerable depth, the water 
is never thawed. This is especially the case if the spot 
be gradually overgrown with a layer of moss. 

The term “ground-ice,” which is certainly appropri¬ 
ately applied to this frozen soil, is however sometimes 
applied to ice which forms at the bottom of rivers 
under certain circumstances, and which it has been 
suggested to term “ bottom ice,” to distinguish it from 
the former. That ice, which is lighter than water, should 
be formed at the bottom of rivers, while the liquid 
current flows over it, though often asserted by some, 
has bMn strenuously denied by others; hut recent ob¬ 
servations have confirmed the fhet us a real occurrence; 
and, as the mode of explaining it has some connexion 
with our present subject, we trill briefly allude to it. 
Diflerent observers have found, that, at the bottom of 
very rapid rivers, in cold climates, when the bulk of 
the water is only just above the freezing point, ice may 
1)6 seen, generally in small crystalline pieces, and ap¬ 
parently attached to the ground by a slight cohesive 
force. Sometimes the pieces, without any visible cause, 
become detached from the bottom, and rise to the suriace 
of the water, bringing with them adherent fragments of 
sand and stone. M, Weitz, the superior officer of the 
Imperial Russian Mining Corps, obsen'ed thispheno- 
atenon with great attention in one of the Siberian rivers, 
said ia a Memoir, since traaslated from the Russian by 
Oolonsl Jackson, he thus slates bis views of the cause of 
this apparent womaly. “ I conceive that the intensity 
and long continuance of the cold may freeze the soil to 
the depth of the bottom of the river, particularly where 
it is not de^, and that there the diminished velocity 
of the water permits its congelation, partionlarly if there 
be any hollows where the water ren^ns stagnant So 
long as the congealed masses continue small with regard 
to the volume of water immediately above them, they 
adhere as if rooted to the bottom, but when by degrees 
they increase In bulk, the difference in their specific 
gravity operates to overcome thdr adhesion to hot- ^ 


tom, and they rise, bringing with them such gravel 
and stones as we find attached to them.” 

With respect to the depth at which the Siberian 
ground is frozen, Professor Baer remarks that its deter¬ 
mination would throw great lighten the nature and 
formation of springs ; because most of the Siberian 
springs, which have their source at a small depth below 
the surface, cease to flow in winter, as if their very 
sources were frozen up; whereas others, which flow all 
the year round, are supposed to have their source in the 
warm strata beneath^ the frozen ground. That the 
Siberians are familiar with the fact of the drying up of 
smdl streams in winter, was shown by an odd incident 
which occurred to Admiral Wrangel a few years ago. 
He was riding (to the north of Yakutek, in about 860 N. 
lat.) over the ice of a pretty considerable river, when 
the ice suddenly gave way, and his horse sank; he was 
himself saved by being thrown on the ice, at the mo¬ 
ment his horse fell. He was lamenting the loss of his 
horse to the Yakutskers who accompanied him, as he 
knew not how to get another; but they laughed at him, 
and araured him they would soon get his horse back, 
and with a dry skin too. They procured some poles 
and broke away the ice, under which the bed of the 
river was perfectly dry, as well as the horse and his 
pack. The cause of the phenomenon, which appeared to 
be well understood by the natives, was this—the snrfhcc 
of the river had become frozen before the spring itself, 
but when the latter froze likewise, the supply to the 
river was cut off, and the river emptied itself, and left a 
hollow shell of ice where the surface of the water had 
once been. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, desirous 
of ascertaining how far the influence of the air and of 
summer heat affects the frozen ^ouud, caused a number 
of thermometers to be buried in the earth at the sides 
of the deep well sunk through the soil at Y'akutsk. The 
thermometers were placed at the depth of 1 , 8 , 6 , 10 , 
20, 50, 100, 150,200, 250, 300, aud 350 feet, two at each 
depth, the bulb of one immersed in the side earth to 
the depth of a foot, and the other to that of a fathom. 
These thermometers were to be observed daily for a 
long period, and there will doubtless be some valuable 
results obtained from their indications. . 

Professor Baer has pointed out the desirability of 
tracing a line round the northern hemisphere, beyond 
which, northward, there is permanent ^ozen soil, or 
ground-ice: and also of detennimng the depth to j 
which the surface soil is affected <»y the heat of summer, 
and the depth of frozen ground beneath. To aid in 
these investigations, he solicited the cooperation of the | 
Roy^ Geographical Society of London, at whose sug- | 
gestion Dr. Richardson, the able and enterprising Arctic I 
traveller, has drawn up a series of instru^ions for tho J 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The object is I 0 j 
collect information from every part of the Company’s { 
vast territories in North America, respecting the state I 
of the soil at various depths from the surface, and in |; 
various latitudes. Investigations of this kind are now j; 
being carried on in the northern parts of both continents, ' | 
and we may confidently look forward to the acquisition | j 
of muoh valuable information on this interesting j 
subject. i 


>K 08 HlTHILnT. 

Ir we can forbear thinking proudly of ourselves, and 
that it is only God's goodness if we exceed other men 
in any thing; U we huurtily desire to do aU the good we 
can to others; if we do cheerfiiUy submit to any afllic- 
tion, as that which we think best for ns, because God 
has laid it upon us; and receive any blessings He vouch- 
safre to confer upon us, as His own bounty, and very much 
above our merit; He will bless this temper of ours into 
that hamility which he expects and accepts.—-Lord 
Clarendon. 
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j: TIIK MAOPIK. 

! 

j: NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

I: No. V., 

i; THB ooRTiD^i OR CROW PiMUT. (Condvdcd.) 

i Ih the preceding: paper the habits of a large portion 
I of the Corvidoi Avere described; four species, the raA'en, 
carrion-crow, hooded, and red-legged crow, have jiassed 
; before us from their w'oodland haunts, or rocky liomes 
on the sea-coast. Let us now turn to the fifth diA’ision 
of the crow ftmily. 

I: V. The Rook. (Corvut Frv{iilegus.) —^This bird is 

! continually confounded s/lth the crow, even by persons 

' AA'ho are accustomed to see both birds every day. 

, There is some little excuse for this error, as the appear- 

i: nnce of the two Corviche is nearly the same, though 

their habits are sufliciently distinct to prevent such a 
: classification by naturalists. When the rook is full 
grown, it may be distinguished by a peculiar bareness 
round the lower part of the beak, as if the constant 
' liabit of digging in the ground for insects had worn off 

' the feathers} not that such is the case, as we shall 

presently see: This bareness gives a white and scaly 
appearance to the base of the bill, which may be readily 
observed, even at a distance. The colour of the bird 
is a rich glossy black, relieved by bluish tints on the 
sides of the neck and h&td. 

Linneeus gave it the name of frugiUyun, which term 
' signifies a collector of grain, and was deemed an appro¬ 
priate designation for a grain feeder. The appellation 
would be correct did the rook live wholly on grain, but 
this is not the ease, as the food of the bii^ consists 
chiefly of insects; certainly, it feeds as much on them 
as on grain. Fntgilegus is, therefore, scarcely more 
appropriate to the rook than to the crow. 

Some have lately tried to elevate the rook by giving 
' him a new name, which is, however, more objectionable 
than the old-fashioned Linnean appellation. This new 
term iipredatoriua, a word of bad sound, implying the 
possession of savage qualities, habits of prey, and a 
thievish disposition. To all these charges the rook may 
plead “not guilty.” The Usim frugilegue may not be 
sufliciently descriptive, as it comprehends only one of 
the bird’s feeding habits, btit it is true as far as it goes; 
i whereas predatoriui conveys a wrong notion, and is 
more impropriate to the hawk or vulture than the rook. 
The name of gradn-collecting<row is certainly more 
spplicah ]0 than that of the preying-crow; the term 
frugiiegua has, therefore, been retained in this article, 
ss more appropriate than predatoriu», to this bird. For 
though the rook does sometimes eng^ in battle with 
hawks, this is for the protection of its young, not from 
s predacious disposition. The food of this bi^ may be 
inferred from the persevemnoe with which it foUows 
the plough as it turns up the bottom of the heavy clods.' 
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I How seldom do we see the plough-share at work with¬ 
out the attendant rooks following with Aratohful eyes 
the plough-man's track ! Mark how the birds descend 
into the furrovrs, how repeatedly the powerful bill 
searches into each freshly turned up clod! What is the 
object of this scrutiny'! Not grain, certainly; but 
abumUnce of worms and grubs are thromt up from 
their former hiding plooes, and exposed to the keen 
eye of the hungry rook. When we consider the clouds 
of rooks which, iu the course of a year, descend on the 
lands of one parish, it must be evident that myriads of 
insects and grabs arc annually destroyed by these birds. 
In those instances, the rook is certainly a friend to the 
farmer; such hosts'of insects would quickly reduce his 
most promising field to a waste. But the services of 
the cormuifrugilegiu are not over when the ploughing 
Reason has pasW. The daily Avants of the bird force 
liiai to a perpetual seeking for food, and it so happens 
that the grubs and insects most destructiA-e to vegeta¬ 
tion are eagerly sought for by the rook. W^hen the 
young wheat springs up, it is exposed to the depreda¬ 
tions of numerous grubs, which feed on its roots, and 
soon render the plant sickly. Now these grubs are the 
rook's prized iporscls; he Ajulckly discovers the fields 
where they lurk, and attacks tho subterranean depre¬ 
dators. The rustic, seeing the rooks descend on the 
wheat lands, and dig up tho wheat, fancies the birds are 
destroying the hope of tho future harvest, and im¬ 
mediately attacks nis valuable auxiliaries with powder 
and shot. He does not probably detect the appearance 
of disease in tho wheat, and is ignorant of the important 
services the dreaded birds are rendering. 

The agriculturist may be certain of one thing, that 
the rook is more beneficial than hurtful to his crops; 
the bird never groin; it would much rather feed 

on insects; and in spring these arc generally abundant, 
conscqAicntly the rook has then little temptation to 
attiAck the newly sown seeds. This may sometimes be 
the case in frosty weather, when insects cannot be pro¬ 
cured ; or in dry seasons, when they are too deep in the 
ground to be reached by the rook’s Ijeak. Wheat-ricks 
arc then attacked; but this is on extraordinary event, 
and, therefore, no criterion by which to ascertain the 
foo(l most preferred by the rook. Those who have 
tamed these birds, always find insects eaten in prefer¬ 
ence to seeds; indeed, grain is uniformly rejected when 
an insectivorous diet is procurable. The farms in our 
southern counties are often infested by tho grab of the 
cockchafer; these are eagerly sought by the rook, which 
thus removes a source of mischief from the land. 

Those who have seen a field of turnips perishing 
from the attacks of insect myriads, can estimate the 
advantages derived from the destruction of the eggs, 
from which so terrible a pest has issued. The gwd 
services of the rook are nevertheless often overlooked, 
and his whole species persecuted to death by the farmers 
in some places. W^t is the result of these rook- 
slaughterings 1 Abundance of groin, plentiful crops, 
and full l)arasl Let us see what happened in our own 
country not many years ago. Some Devonshire agri- 
cuiturists, having brought themselves to regard the • 
eorvtu/rugUegus as the destroyer of their com, com¬ 
bined for the annihilation of all snch birds within their 
district. Powder and shot soon began their work; the 
surprised rooks fell in thousands, and their gothic 
destroyers exulted over- the effects of their skill and 
valour. The birds had no chance in sucha Avar ; whole 
colonies perished, and the caw of a rook was almost as 
great a rarity as the scream of an eagle. The farmers 
were in Ugh glee; village boys had reaped a harvest of 
pence for &eir efforts in the grand extermination: but 
the time of retribution came; die laws of nature had 
been disregarded by such a destruction in one of her 
kingdoms, and the results appeared in a shape most un¬ 
expected by those who had neglected die great troth, 
that nothing has been formed for For tkree years 
the crope Mled, insects and ipbe of every order 
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inoreosed, and the Cbrvicidet at last awoke to some per¬ 
ception of their egregious blander. Every attempt was 
then made to attract rooks to the neighbourhood, and 
some landholders went so far as to procure numbers of 
the birds from a distance to replenish the desolated 
rookeries of the district. These efibrts at last succeeded: 
though some time elapsed before the consequences of 
the great slaughter were checked. Such lessons have 
often been taught to those men who are ever regarding 
nature as their foe. It is impossible to estimate the 
benefits derived from the opwations of the rooks upon 
ploughed lands, from which millions of grubs are 
extracted by these birds. It has been calculated that 
sixtv thousand acres of wheat are destroyed every ydhr 
in England by the wire-worm only. The employment 
of boys to pick out ^e grubs h^ frequently cost the 
agriculturist large sums of money; ilftecn thousand 
have been taken from a single acre by boys, each of 
whom collected six hundred a day. How much more 
effective a flock of birds, on such lands, than a troop of 
boys 1 How rich is the appearance of the ploughed fields, 
when the pale golden light of the evening sun casts its 
mellowing tints over a thousand furrows I How little 
do we suppose that tens of thousands of destructive 
grubs are lurking in those smiling fields to destroy the 
farmer's hopes! For their destruction various flocks of 
birds are provided in the system of nature; and the 
rook is not the least efficient amongst such agents. 

Few peculiarities in the habits of the rook have 
attracted more observation than those colonics, called 
rookeries, which so frequently impart a charm to 
ancient English parks. The traveller hears, amid the 
evening stillness, the cawings from some crowded esta¬ 
blishment break upon the solitude; the rooks seem 
engaged by thousands in some “ faction tumult,” start¬ 
ling, by their multitudinous voices, the prowling fox, 
or flitting owl. There are certain times of the year in 
which these rook-argumentations are more frequently 
heard; the beginning of April is particularly signalized 
by such convurzazionM. Probably the vaiious little 
pilferings then committed by the less honest birds upon 
tho nests of others may contribute to these evening 
tumults. We can imagine a pair of rooks labouring 
through tho day to build a comfortable house for their 
young, and conceive their rage upon finding, at their 
return from a long journey, the half-formed nest 
despoiled of the material.s collected with so much toil. 
At once the alarm cry is raised, the whole rookeiy 
responds, till at length a thousand aerial tocsins send, 
their echoes for miles around. At other times these 
combined cawings are of a more peaceful character, as 
if the rooks were enjoying a pleasant consultation over 
the events of tho world beneath, before retiring to their 
nightly rest. 

What tranquil and pleasing feelings are called up, 
when these soothing sounds are heard in the happy 
quietude of some lialf-park, half-forest district! An 
avenue of ancient elms, planted in the time of James I. 
forms the noble approach to an old manorial residence, 
the foundation stones of which can tell us somewhat of 
the days when the Third Edward brought within the 
halls of Windsor the chivalry of England. The home 
of an ancient &mily is in ruins, gnarled and ^gantic 
ivy tranks prop the weary walls like faithful adherents 
of a departed lord, and wild flowers, growing on the 
turrets, waft their firagrance over the desolato court¬ 
yard. 

Here, for ages, amid changes of royal dynasties, the 
rooks have held their homes, faithful to weir ancient 
trees. Oft, at MI of evening, their melancholy cawings 
sound in peculiar unUon wi^ the plaintive and never- 
ending voice of the distant water-fall. Such sounds 
suit such places, and produce in feeling minds all the 
effisots of rich and tenner poetry. The writer has often 
felt the power of those melancholy rook-notes, in the 
solemnly beautiful church-yard of St P—r-; there. In 
the calm days of May, tho voice of the bird sounds 


mournfully soft over the numerous hillocks and tomlrs 
which mark the undisturbed homes of many genera¬ 
tions. It is marvollouB that persons can be found to 
destroy rookeries beautifully placed on an estate, and 
furnishing, throughout all seasons of the year, innu¬ 
merable matters to delight and interest the owner. 
Still it is not easy to destroy a rook-kingdom; the 
birds will submit, age after age, to constant attack, and 
annual slaughterings of their young, preferring their 
ancient homes with perpetual dangers, to a usw settle¬ 
ment with peace. 

The rooks are cerMnly fond of npises, either produced 
by themselves or human beings; they appear also to take 
pleasure in the operations and busy works of man, and 
frequently establish themselves in the heart of a crowded 
city, where, from their high places, they observe, with 
an amusing gravity, the pomp and circumstance of 
earth, the triumphal march and funeral procession. 
Many rookeries are found in and about London, though 
its vast extension, and tho destruction of many clumps 
of old trees, have diminished the corvine colonies. 
Kooks cannot, it is presumed, have any particular sym¬ 
pathy with legal pursuits: the customs of common 
law comprehend no privilege for them, nor do statutes 
recognise their rights; but those birds did formerly 
honour the lawyers in the Temple with their company, 
and amused by their tricks many a pupil of Themis. 
Probably those who have described what they facetiously, 
and with a sly reference to Westminster Hall, called 
“ Kook Courts,” (a jabbering assemblage of quarrelsome 
rooks,) in which we are gravely told a thievish bird is 
formally tried, condemned, and punished, by its fellow 
rooks, may find a good reason for the existence of rooks 
in the Temple. Sucli soleifen proceedings must have 
required some little acquaintance with Temple studies, 
if not with the practice of the Old Bailey Court or 
Westminster Hall! Whether tho moral notions of the 
rooks received a shock from their intimacy with gentle¬ 
men learned in the law, or they suffered i>erseoutionfrom 
tho templars, is a nice question, into which the reader 
must not be drawn. These birds are no longer heard 
in the Temple, and tlic future Attorney-general, or 
Chancellor, must be coulcntcd with the occasional view 
of some passing over the spot which all must regret to 
see abandoned by such companionable bipeds. 

The desire for nearness to human habitations is some¬ 
times singularly manifested by the rook. Some have 
been known to build on the tops of wcather-oocks, as 
was the case in Newcastle, in Welbome, and other places. 
Many of those who read these accounts have, perhaps, 
seen an engraving represeuting a rook's nest built on 
tho vane of the Exchange in Newcastle. The print 
brings before the eye a spire surmounted by a tali wea¬ 
ther-cock ; on the vane is a nest, on the nest a rook 
is sitting, and round it a flock of young rooks are 
circling in sportive flight. The construction of a nest 
on such an ever-moving foundation may be represented 
as a proof of the perfection of bird instinct; into tlii.s 
metaphysical sea we are not about to sail; the fact is 
only adduced to illustrate the rook’s determination to 
be at times a very near neighbour to man. Vast num¬ 
bers of rooks made their dwellings in the ancient wails 
of Windsor Castle, trusting to the immunities seemred 
by the vicinity of royalty, and laying under contribu¬ 
tion tho wide domain of that rich part of Berkshire. 
In the early dawn, on a still summer’s morning, were 
their countless cawings heard by the sentinel pacing the 
ramparts, and thousands of dark wings swept over the 
keep, long before the royal standard of England opened 
its rich folds to the rising sun. ^ 

The extensive repairs undertaken by George IV. led 
to the expulsion of tho rooks from their easteliated 
homes, though large rookeries are yet abundant in the 
vioinity of the Castle. These rookeries are not in- 
ereaMd by the influx of birds from other eettlemen^ 
ihe ]|a*^ nf these republics being most rigid in the exelu- 
•ien of foreigners. No sooner does a strangor attempt 
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to settle ia an old colony than he is fhrionsly attacked 
uid beaten off by the natives. A rook wishing to 
change his home must, therefore, retire into solitude, 
eonstract a lonely nest, and become the founder of a new 
colony. No opposition is ever made to the settlement 
of the young t)rood8 in the rookery, but these fro- 
quratly depart in docks to form small rook states in the 
neighbouring trees. The fondness shown by the rooks 
for their nests does not keep the birds to their lofty 
homes through the year; after the young have flown, the 
rookery is for a time deserted; beth old and young pre¬ 
ferring the freedom of the fields and woods to the limits 
of their settlement. In this respect we may liken the 
rooks to those wild Indian tribes who pass one peritxl 
of the year in their wigwams, and the remainder in the 
hunting-grounds. 

During the bright flush of summer's beauteousiiess 
the rooks range hills, plains, and woodlands, giving 
themselves up to the gladsome spirit of that happy time. 
The first cry of the autumnal storms sends the rooks 
to the shelter of the forest; but, when primroses steal 
softly out on the sunny banks, and the violet peeps from 
her leafy nooks, then the birds return to their winter- 
shaken nests, which are quickly put into a habitable 
condition. 

Notwithstanding the preference evinced by the rook 
for the neighbourhood of human beings, it has an nu- 
mistakeable objection to come very near to men them¬ 
selves. Those who attempt to shoot these birds know 
the extreme difficulty of getting within gun-shot dis¬ 
tance. The sight of a slick carried over the sbouldieir 
is sufficient to send an immense flock from the most 
prised feeding-ground. A passenger going along the 
road suffices to set a thousihd wings in motion. This 
wariness arises from the constant attacks made upon the 
young birds, which naturally retain some dread for any¬ 
thing in the shape of a gun. Tlie rook is a mi.gratory 
bird in high northern latitudes, where he dues not object 
to pass the summer, but departs on the approach of tlie 
winter storms. This bird visits Siberia on tlie approach 
of summer, soothing the Russian exile with its long 
drawn note, and sweeping with bu.sy wing over tlio 
extended northern plains. 

When winter sounds his approach in whirlwinds and 
snow, the rooks gather in vast flocks, and sail towards 
more temperate regions. With us the bird remains the 
whole year, enjoying the luxuriance of our summer, and 
sustaining the severity of winter with little harm. 

Sometimes a hot summer destroys a great many, as 
no insects can then be obtained except at the earliest 
dawn, when the freshening dew sparkles on millions of 
light green blades, and attracts to the surface numerous 
worms. But such a time is too short for a satistactory 
meal, and the rook is unable to procure nouiisbmeut 
from the parched soil. It is at these times that the 
rook becomes Injurious to the farmer. He will then dig 
up young potatoes and turnips, and also steal grain from 
the staclu. Thus, when we are delighting in the gor- 
> geouB splendours of rich landscapes, and the summer- 
I tinted foliage of ancient forests, the rook is starving 

I in the miffiit of all this beauty, which is to him a 
desolation. 

■ There is one peculiarity in the rook which has caused 
numerous disputes amongst naturalists. The lower part 
of the beak in young birds is covered with feathers, 
which fall off in August. The question which has been 
raised is, whether the feathers fall off naturaUy, or in 
h nonsequenoe of ih« frietion caused by the beak entering 
the earth in search of food. The latter supposition docs 
; uot SMQvworthy of mach credit, as the same effect is 
! not produced in birds which thrust their beaks into the 
j ground quite as deep as the rook. The carrion-crows, 

I ™^P.ios, and jays, use their beaks for spades in a most 
; CBeetivc manner, witihout depriving Hiemsolves of their 
i If firietioB produces such a bareness in the 

! rook, how do those binis retain their plumage 1 CThe 
I feathera have been found to fall out at the proper time 


in tamed rooks, whieh had not used their beaks to dig 
for food. In this case the feather-dropping cannot be 
ascribed to friction. If the loss of the feathers aroso 
from friction, they would appear agaih alter moulting, 
which is not the case. The bared part is covered by a 
whitish and rough skin, indicating a complete altera¬ 
tion in the bird's system. The reason of this peculiar 
organisation is not known, though some important 
end must be answered by such a change. 

VI. The Jackdaw. (Oorvue MonMuln.) This bird 
has a great resemblance to his brother the rook In 
habits and voice, and Cowper might not improperly say 
of it, 

“ There is a bird who, by his coat. 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 

Might be supposed a crow.” 

In size, the jackdaw yields, of course, to the crow or 
rook, being seldom above thirteen nr fourteen inches 
lung; but in activity and cunning is surpassed by no 
member of the feathered tribes. If the reader has ever 
crept into a turret inhabited by these birds, he may 
have seen something of the manners of these loquacious 
strutting corvida:. The appearance alone cntitlos 
it to some little attention. It has not' certainly 
the brilliaht-coloured coat of the parrot; but its grave 
colours partake of the sprighlliuoss pertaining to the 
bird's air and habits. Ills coat may l>c called black, 
but pleasing bluish tints give richness to this black, 
whicli is further relieved tiy a greyish colouring on the 
neck and breast. This is the genera) dross of tlic jack¬ 
daw ; sometimes a member of tlie family wears a gurli 
wholly lilack, whilst others appear in grey apparel. It 
is pleasant to see a flock darting about sumo time-worn 
towel- on a sunny day, when their bright bodies flash 
out many lirilliant hues as they dart to and fro. Most 
liirds sliow- a [ircfcrcnce for certain localities, away irom 
wliicli they arc not happy. Some delight in the deep 
solitudes and gloom of pathless woods, others choose 
the caverns of sea-beaten cllfls, where the surges ever 
licatand foam. The jackdaws have also their t'avoiirito 
dwelling places, in the choice of wliicli they evince u 
disposition to become the companions of man. Where 
cathedral pinnacles point heavenwards, there may these 
iiirds be found ; where college towers rise from anci<!jit 
lioiucs of learning, the gowned student hears llieir in¬ 
cessant converse. Gothic spires, ami castellated ramparts 
uflurd many a retreat for the jackdaw, whieh sometimes, 
however, will stoop to Inhabit ehimueys and sucli like 
places of refuge. At Cambridge the jackdaws arc nobly 
lodged, having appropriated the towers of that glorious 
pile, the ehapci of King's College, for their homes. 
There, in the silence of the "long vacation ” they en¬ 
liven tlie place; often, when the straugor is hasteuiug 
to attend the chapel service, his attention is arrested liy 
flocks of jackdaws darting from those regal * towera. 

However interesting such a spectacle may be to the 
student or townsmen, it cannot be said that ttie kooi>ers 
of the nciglibouriiig botanical gardens have much reason 
to like the proximity of these jackdaws, The birds have 
found the pieces of wood, on which the genus and species 
of each plant arc marked, well suited for the eun.Htruetion 
of tlieir nests, and have drawn them from the ground 
in such numbers, that the most phlcgiiiatie gardener 
might be excused for wishing “death to the jackdaws." 
The extent of this annojanee may he judgea front tho 
fact that eighteen dozen-of these label-sticks were at 
ow. time taken from a chimney in the neighltourhood of 
the garden. They had been collected there by a pair 
which, from some jackdaw whim, or, perhaps, from 
quorreta with their fellows, preferred a nest in the sooty 
receptacle to a more elevated home in the ehafiel turrets. 
The quantity of materials sometimes used for a nest, 
and the skul t^wa in its construction, were demon¬ 
strated by one raised in the bell-tower of Eton Colluge 


(1) Pcrliap* (t it ncMUeu to Inform tlie reader tUst Henry VI. 
founded tail cidlege. 
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Chapel by a pair of jackdaws. They had biiilt their 
house ou the ledge of a narrow opiening left in the 
turret wall for the admission of light. A flight of stone 
steps leads to the top of the tower; one of these steps 
was under the nest, and upon this a lai^e pile of sticks 
had been raised, until the summit touched the base of 
the nest, which was rather wider than tlte ledge. The 
birds did not require this cartload of sticks for the neat, 
but for the construction of the column of support. The 
process by which the jackdaws were led to raise such a 
pile may thus be exhibited. The birds having finished 
the nest, found the ledge on which it had been built 
too narrow for a safe support. The nest required a 
prop; this was quickly supplied by the stack of twigs 
and sticks raised on one of the turret stairs, and 
continued upwards against the wall until it reached 
the bottom of the nest, which was then securely fixed. 
This supporting column was ten feet high, and 
occupied the laborious birds seventeen days in the 
spring of 1842. The jackdaws did not long enjoy 
the fruit of their labours; their curious bit of archi¬ 
tecture attracted so many visitors that the little 
constructors became frightehod, and abandoned the 
place. Cowper has humorously alluded to the love of 
the jackdaw for church towers, steeples, and similar 
places, in the lines translate<l from Uic latin of Vincent 
llouruc, whose piece beginning “ Nigras inter ave.s avis 
est,” is thus modified by the English pcxst:— 

“ There is a biril, wlio, by his coat, 

And by the hoarseness of his note. 

Might be supposed n crow; 

A great frequenter of tlie church, 

Where bishop-like lie finds a pcrell, 

And dormitory too. 

“ .\bove the steeple .shines a plate, 

Tiiat turns and turns, to indicate 
From wliat point lilows the weather 
look up, your brains begin to swim, 

’Tis in the clouds—^tlmt pleases him. 

And chooses it the rather. 

“ Pond of the speculative height. 

Thither lie wings his airy Aiglii. 

And tliencB securely sees 
The hustle and the rareo show, 

That occupy m.mkind below, 

Secure and at liis ease.” 

The jackdaws noon become on familiar terms with 
man, who sometimes suffers from their incessant pilfer¬ 
ing habits; for the jackdaw, witli all his agreeable 
qualities, is rather unmindful of human laws in his 
appropriations of property. Often some elegant bit of 
laee, frills, handkerchiefs, gloves, and even pieces of 
money are found in the nests. Such objects, when placed 
on a bush to dry, or left on the grass, arc soon seized 
upon by the meddling bird, which seems unable to resist 
the temptation to steal bright and attractive articles. 
This bad clmracter belongs to the jackdaw in all 
countrie.s frequented by the species, so that little hope 
exists of amendment. 

Jackdaws remain in England through the }’car, but 
only visit the northern parts of Europe during summer; 
for, unlike some members of the crow family, they love 
an easy life of bright sunshine, in pleasant climes, where 
insects, worms, and fruit abound. 

This species is general throughout Europe, and 
abounds in Ceylon, where it performs the work of the 
carrion-crow, consuming the offal and other decaying 
substances. For these services it is protected by the 
natives, and leads a secure and happy life, unmolested 
by guns or snares. These birds keep in pairs through 
many years, and, perhaps, as some assort, for life; thus 
presenting, amidst a multitude of mischievous pro¬ 
pensities, one quality which betokens affection and 
steadiness. The egra have a bluish or greenish tinge 
over which many dark brown or bla^ spots are 
scattered. 

VII. ThrMaopie. {ComtsPka.) Pew would, perhaps, 


reckon the magpies amongst the crows, to which fiimily 
their habits unite them. Certainly, the dark crow 
differs much from the variegated magpie in appear¬ 
ance ; but in temper and mode of life they will not bo j 
found to differ. The magpie is a beauti&l bird, and 
few sights are more interesting to him who walks at | 
eventide in a lane shaded by rich foliage, than the j 
sudden appearance of the pied wings glancing in the 
golden sunset. There are turn varieties of this bird, the j 
larger, called by some the tree-magpie, the smaller, the 
busli-magpie. The tree-magpie displays a more brilliant 1 
plumage, and is much heavier and stronger than the j 
other variety, from which it is easily distinguished by | 
an attentive observer. The beauty of the magpie cannot . 
bo clearly discerned during the short time of its appear- i 
anee on the wing, when, startled from some leafy retreat 
it flics heavily to the nearest sheltering copse or brake. 

We see then only the black and white plumage; but 
could we approach sufficiently near, various brilliant 
hues of violet, green, and purple would appear. These 
bright tints are lost in the tamed magpie, which has 
not a sufficieuej^of the excitement necessary to preserve 
the perfect colours of the plumage. As an Indian taken 
from his woods or wild savannahs to a dungeon loses 
the fierce air, and bold carriage, of his tribe, so do 
certain birds lose, in a restrained state, the vivacity 
and beauty which belong to them in their native ; 
haunts. The magpies arc fond of dwelling in the i 
neighbourhood of human habitations, though careful 
not to approach too near to man himself, a distrust 
taught by a too free use of the gun against their race. 

Tn Nonvay, where they arc from some cause respected, 
numbers perch on the dwellings in the towns, building 
their nests about the houses and churches as swallows 
do with us, and are seen in the church-yards, perching 
on tho grave-stones, and chattering amidst the solitudes 
of the tombs, 

Ono peculiar custom prevails in Drontheim at 
Christmas, when the inhabitants place a sheaf of com 
outside the houses for the magpies, that they may share 
in the festivities of tho season. 

In some parts of the Jlorlh of England the birds, | 
being little molested, build close to farm-houses, whci’e 
a pair will dwell year after year, growing in familiarity i 
with the residents. j 

The magpie's nest has long been celebrated for its 
beautiful construction, and some marvellous stories are 
told of the ingenuity displayed in its formation. What¬ 
ever we may think of such tales, the architectural skill 
of the magpie is indisputable. i 

This bird is placed amongst the dome-builders, in con- j 
sequence of an arch-like stractnre thrown partly over | 
the nest; the object of which is, probably, to secure | 
additional protection for the eggs or young against the | 
attacks of predacious birds. | 

The construction of the nest attracted tho observation i 
of the earliest writers on Natural History, andAlbertus 
Magnus, a bishop and voluminous writer of the thir- i 
teenth eentniy, msikes two assertions, which yet engage 
the attention of Naturalists. The first supposes the 
ma^ie to construct a bole in that part of the nest 
which is immediately opposite the entrance, through : 
which back-door the bird escapes from an enemy attack¬ 
ing the front entrance. For hundreds of years, has this 
been reported of the magpie’s nest. Is it true 1 One 
assertion may safdy be made. All magpies do not so 
form their houses; for in many nests no such opening | 
can be detected. On the other hand, some magpies’ 
nests exhibit something like an opening, through which 
the bird in a moment of dangeiVknight make Hs escape; 
and Mr, Jesse states distinctly, that a magpie once 
escaped from him through such an aperture; remarking 
that it was not a -wellAefined hole, but sufficient fov 
escape. This writer very justly doubts whether wl 
maj^iM form tbrir nests on this plan, and is disposed 
to sfHihe such nqsts to the bush-mi^ie, which, fvem 
bvilding in low shrubs, is more expos^ to danger than 
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the larger species. If the two-doored structure be 
admitted to exist, it shows a peculiar application of bird- 
instinct; and to deny it wholly seems unreasonable. 
May not this imperfect opening be a result of the bird’s 
sitting on the nest] The bush-magpie, in w-hosonest 
tho hole occurs, has a tail longer, in proportion to its 
iKKly, than the trcc-inagpie ; and, the nestis being deep, 
the tail of the bird must press strongly against the side. 
May not this constant pressure displace many twigs, 
and produce an opening, through which the bird darts, 
when the true entrance is blocked up by an enemy 1 
We are also told by some that the magpie aims to 
deceive those who search after its nest, by building a 
number of false nests in the vicinity of the trae. May 
not these nests have been abandoned for some rcitson by 
the birds! The magpie, undoubtedly, evinces much 
caution in the choice of a place for its nest, which 
requires the densest foliage to conceal it, as tho diameter 
from one ovisidt to the opposite is full twenty-five inches, 
the sides being very thick. We ac-cordingly find these 
structures in the centre of impenetrable masses of briars 
or thorns, which defy the approach of the naked human 
hand; or so concealed in the heart of tail thorns, or 
ancient ash-trees, that few eyes have a chance of detect¬ 
ing the bird's home. This combination of skill and 
prudence was the origin of the following fable, which 
depreciates the architecture of other birds, as much us 
it praises the skill of the magpie. 

As the magpie alone knew the art of building a 
perfect nest, many of the feathered tribe came to him 
for instruction, upon which he began: ‘First of all, my 
friends, you must lay two sticks across, thus.’ Haid the 
crow, ‘ I thought that was the way to begin.’ ‘ You 
must then lay a feather on a bit of moss.’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
said the jackdaw, ‘ I knew that must follow.’ ‘ Then 
place more straw, feathers, sticks, and moss, like this.' 

‘ Yes, doubtless,’ said the starling, ‘any one could tell 
how to do that.’ At last, when tho magpie had gone 
half way, finding overj' bird seemed to know ns well as 
he did what to do, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, 1 find you can 
all build nests, so you need not my lnstruction;’nnd away 
he flew. So to this day, none but the magpie can build 
more than half a n&st.” This bird has never fallen into 
a like bad rej)ute with the raven or owl; but the pea¬ 
santry in many parts regard the uiagiiic’s motions with 
superstitious feelings. Some imagine that all cattle will 
quickly die, on which the bird has perched, though, with 
a peculiar logic, they infer tho safety of a house, on tho 
roof of which a magpie has been seen. Should one of 
these birds cross a bridal party on the road to church, 
sad are the apprehensions of all. The magpie's food 
resembles that of the carrion crow, consisting of eggs, 
which the bird carries oft’ on its bill, young birds, 
leverets, fish, frogs, mice, carrion, and grain, to which 
last it only resorta when hungry. Rats are often killed 
by magpies, which thus compensate for any little tax 
which they may lay on the gome preserves. Magpies 
often hide for the future the food which may not bo 
required for present use, and great stores have some¬ 
times been discovered by workmen. These birds inha¬ 
bit an extensive range, being found in most European 
countries, also in China, North and South America. 
The variety of their food, and active habits, evidently 
fit them for such diversities of climate. The Irish 
think their country was formerly without magpies, and 
an old versifier sings— 

“ No pies to plack the thatch from house, 

Are bred m Irish ground." 

The magpie has now found its way thither, and the above 
lines can be sung no more by Irish harpers. 

21ie magpie is exceedingly watchful during the ni^ht, 

wh«i it is aroused by the least nedse, and issuspiciona 
of evil in any unusual sound. Thus orchard-stealers 
have been detected in consequence of the clamorous 
outcries raised by the frightened bird, and Waterton 
mentions the debretion of a thief by himself fnyi the 


same cause. The bird's concern is, of course, for its 
nest or young, which plunderers approach nearer than 
is agreeable to the marie's notions of safety. 

If one pair can arouse a whole house at night by 
their sharp angry notes, the reader may-^mogine tho 
tumult caused by undue intnision into their winter 
haunts in woods, where hundreds of magpies oollcut 
during tho severe weather. 

The eggs of these birds are of a pale yellow, spotted 
with brown and slate coloured-marks. Such ore the 
mual markings, but those acquainted with birds are 
aware of the difi'crcuces constantly occurring between 
eggs of the same siiceies. Thus the magpie’s egg has 
sometimes a greenish, in place of a yellowish ground. 
These varieties are os much to be expected in the eggs 
belonging to the same species of birds, as in the com¬ 
plexion of cliildren of the same race or country. 

Tho space appropriated to these articles compels tho 
writer to close at this point his notices of tho Vorvida, 

He had intended to furnish some account of tho jays, 
(Corri Olandarii,) but tbe descriptions already given 
of tire crow-family, will, it is hoped, suffice for the 
reader's introduction to this division of the bird-world. 
The Corvidm are the first family of tho order //wcmmvs, 
(perching birds,) as yet noticed in this series; others 
of this large order will follow, disclosing many of’ those 
principles of adaptation and beauty by which the world 
of life is over ruled. 


THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION.' 

A LETTER from Captain Sturt, dated the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber, states, that on the preceding day lie had reached 
the Darling, after a most perilous journey from tho de- 
jiftt, a distance of ‘270 iiiilcs. Ho effected his retreat 
with great difficulty, the first' water being IIC miles 
from (lie depot. He was absolutely forced to make the 
attciii])*, for the only other alternative was to remain 
and '■ rot at the old post.” The heat was perfectly hor¬ 
rible ; and had they not hceu iirovideiitially visited with 
a cliaiige of wind and a sliower of rain, whicli cooled the 
air and ground, they would have perished. They did 
not, as it tumeii out, iose even a sheep. After this ac- 
eoiint of flic retreat, Captain Sturt proceeds to detail 
the transactions from tiic time wlicn he was last heard 
of. It may he romeinberod that it was his intention to 
proceed to tlic north-west, in tho Ij^oiic of finding an in¬ 
land sea. Ho says: 

“ 1 went from tho old dupdt to Lake Torrens, hoping 
to find a ooimtry afifording a practicable route to the 
north, but was disappointed. I returned to the depOt 
to make a more extensive excursion to the north-west. 
On the 14tli of August 1 left tho camp with Mr. Brown 
and three men, taking fifteen weeks’ provisions; but 
after penetrating to latitude 24<’ 30' and longitude 
I was obliged to return, from the failure both of water 
and grass. Mr. Brown also suffered greatly from scurvy, 
but was too high-minded to complain. Ho is indeed an 
estimable young man, and has been as a brother to me. 

“ We passed over a country of alternate sandhills and 
flats, until 1 struck upon a creek, beyond which the 
country was more open, and more subject to floods; wo 
crossed over extensive plains subject to deep inonda- 
tions, but soon again got on sandhills. From them wo 
descended to a stony plain of boundless extent, on which 
the hones left no track, and where no object was visi¬ 
ble on the horizon from which take to bearings. Crosa- 

(1) From s recent No. of tbe Adelaide UbMrver. 
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iug these, we descended to flats like a ploughed held, 
on which water had subsided, stretching to the north- 
cast and soutli-west, further than the range of vision, 
and without a blade of vegetation. From this we again 
ascended sand-ridges of a most formidable description, 
and found the country to the west so bad, where we 
attempted to penetrate in that direction, and surface- 
water so scarce, that wo were obliged to turn to the 
north at 50 miles, with only two small puddles to de¬ 
pend on. I strwk a creek, which I trac^ up 60 miles, 
when I got on a coimtry of salt formation, covered with 
samphire, and other salsolaceous productions, with num¬ 
bers of dry beds of lagoons, all white as snow with salt. 
Passing this, we once more found ourselves among sand- 
ridges, perfectly insurmountable, and so close that the 
base of one touched the base of another—the whole 
country sand. The sandhills were of a fiery red, and 
they ran for miles and miles in parallel rows, with 
points like the vanishing points of an avenue. But 
there was neither grass nor water to be found; and after 
trying all points of the compass, I gave it up, and re¬ 
turned to the depllt, after an absence of seven weeks, 
and a ride of 924 miles. 

“ The men were all knocked up, and the horses com¬ 
pletely leg-weary; but I was dissatisfied with this jour¬ 
ney, and there was little time for hesitation. Therefore, 
after giving the animals six days’ rest, I left the camp, 
with Mr. Stewart, leaving Mr. Brown in charge of the 
camp, whose readiness to do any thing I wished light¬ 
ened my labours. I took two men and nine weeks’ pro¬ 
visions, my object being to try to enter the tropics, to 
ascertain if tliero was any water between me and the 
north coast, or if the desert extends to the very tropics. 
I went due north, and struck a most splendid creek at 
123 miles from the depdt. Here I had a thunder-storm 
that lasted half an hour, and left some surface-water, 
dependent on which I crossed it, and ran out 170 miles 
without finding a single channel for conveyance of water. 
1 dug five wells, but had little hope of benefiting from 
them. I was at length brought up by a stony desert, 
that stretched before us in absolute boundlessness. 
Where there were sandhills in it before, the sandhills 
w'ere now covered with stone, similar to the plain itself. 
I was in the centre of a dark and adamantine sea, with¬ 
out an object by which to steer my course. 1 was 41 
miles advanced in this gloomy region, and S2 from 
water. My horses had already been one day without 
water, and I could not hope to reach the other water 
under a day and a half, including part of the night; 
yet I hesitated to turn back. It was an irresistible in¬ 
fluence that drove mo back, certainly contrary to my 
own inclinations, I was well nigh too late. I lost 
three horses, but that was of no consequence on such an 
occasion. T got back to the creek, after having reached 
latitude 26® 45', and longitude 139® 13'. 

“ From the creek on which 1 was I had seen high 
and broken ranges to the north-east, and I now deter¬ 
mined on examining them and the creek. I therefore 
went up tlie latter 120 miles; but I found that it was 
leading me away from the ranges, and I ultimately got 
to its termination, nr rather head, in some extensive 
plains. The creek was as large as the Darling, and was 
flanked by a box-tree forest, in grassy land, to a consi- 
siderable distance from its banks. Here I fell in with 
a numerous population, passing three or four small 
tribes everyday; but the news of our kind treatment 
of them had ^read through the country, and they 
evinced no alarm, but did all they could to serve ns. 

“ On October 8d, 1 was at the head of the creek, and 
all at once found myself in presence of about 270 or 
280 natives, encamped on a rising piece of ground under 
a large saiidhill I had descend^ On seeing us they 
set up a great shout, but when I rode slowly down the 
hill there was a dead silence; then I dismounted, and, 
giving my horse to one of the men, walked over to the 


natives, who received me very kindly, brought me i 
troughs of water and baked seeds, and invited me to j{ 
sleep at one of their fires; but, observing a small clump | 
of trees about 50 yards away from the native camp, 1 | 

told them that I would sleep there, to which they gave ! 
a ready assent, and carried over firewood for our use, , 
which was very scarce. These people were the finest I j 
have seen in Australia. Many stood six, several more | 
than six feet high. They were well made, and had not 
the pot-bellies of the natives in general. They were 
frank and merry people, and told mo all they could. 
They assured me there was no water to the east or 
north, and were quite distressed when I persisted next 
day in going to the eastward. The women were en¬ 
gaged to a late hour in bruising seed for cakes, and the 
noise they made was like the working of looms in a | 
manufacturing town. At ten o’clock all was hushed, i 
and, for the remainder of the night, no one would have j 
known that there were so many human beings near. i 

" Prom this point I turned westward, and, taking up i 
a branch creek, went towards the ranges; but 1 got | 
into a terrible country, and found that the effects of i 
refraction had deceived me with regard to the ranges, 
and that they were nothing but masses of sand or rock, 
800 to 600 feet high. 1 saw that I was getting near 
the scene of the greatest turmoil, where the water passed 
over this dreary waste, and left the shivered fragments 
of mountains behind it. Here again water and grass 
failed me; and I was forced to abandon this trying 
task on the 9th of November, being unable to contend 
against the season and country. I had done all that T 
could do, and had again run the risk of being alto¬ 
gether cut off; indeed, so near was it, that I drained 
the last drop of mud—for it was not water—out of a 
pool that four weeks before was 160 yards broad, and 
200 to 300 long. I lost two horses, and regretted them 
very much. I reached the depOt (which Mr. Brown had 
been obliged to move daring my absence, in conse¬ 
quence of the putridity of the water) on the 17th, hav¬ 
ing ridden 843 miles in five weeks, less three days. 

“ I had been exposed for twelve weeks to an excessive 
ho.at, had had insufficient food, had drunk loathsome 
water, and at length my iron constitution, under disap- ; 

ointment, anxiety, and weakness, gave way. The day ‘ 

made the camp I liad been eighteen hours on horse¬ 
back ; and when 1 dismounted, the spasmodic action of 
the muscles of my thighs was so violent as almost to 
throw me forward. I had, in truth, ridden all day in i 
great pain. The next day the scurvy, latent in me for j 
eleven months, seized me. The muscles of my thighs i 
contracted, and I was laid prostrate on my mattress. 1 I 
am still unable to walk or stand, but T am otherwise 
well in health; and I hope that, with all the good things ! 
my friends have sent me, I shall get round.” 

Another note says: | 

“ The Ana Branch of the DarUug, Jan. 5,1846. j 

" I have, as you will hear, done nothing but toil 
through a desert that I believe is unequalled in the 
world. My investigations, however, were geographical, ! 
not with any direct view of finding good land; and as i 
far as the geography of the interior goes, I think there | 
will not be much difficulty, from the data I Shall be i 
enabled to furnish, in making a pretty good guess as to 
what the greater portion of it is. All I can say is, that j 
this has been one of the most difficult and anxious ta.sks | 
that could have fallen to the lot of any man. For m 3 rself, 
thank God, T am getting better. Six weeks are quite 
long enough to be deprived of the use of one’s legs; but 
1 am yet thankful it is no wo«e. I hope to be in Ade¬ 
laide about the end of the month. I ca&nbt at present 
ride, but shall be able to do so in a week or toa dajrs.” | 
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Pftrg. 

[In Original Poetryi the Name, «al or assumed, of 0»e Author is 
printed In Small Capitals under the title; in Seleotioni, it la 
p;^M in Italics at the end.] 

THOM.Va THE EHYiDEai.' 

" The earth hi-.a bubbles as the water hath." 

- SnAaeapEAHa. 

1 . 

Where green and fair, around a crystal lake, 

Its flowerj’ banks an endlesa Ir^ance fling, 

Where birds, untired, periwtual music make. 

And all the year is fresh unfading spring; 

There lies the land, if ancient talcs speak truth. 

Of Elf and Eay—the wondrous “ liand of Youth.” * 

II. 

Oft sits the Mermaid, when the sun is high. 

Beside that slrraim, luul corahs her goldeu hair, 
Watching the waters with unwearied eye, 

Which tell, how truly, that her form is fair. 

While, all in arms, OTlonoglme tlie Brave 
Spurs Ilia while charger o’er the crested wave.* 

III. * 

’Tis said, they dwell heneath the silent stream 
In unseen palaces, and sunken domes; 

There the Elf-Quecn her seeptre sways su))remc, 

And ruliis the revids in the fairy homes: 

And hence the laoou recalls tliem from their mirth. 

To work their pleasure on I he Sons of Eartli. 

TV. 

Their pomp and joy there arc who lightly hold. 

And say their feasts are fictions fur the eye: 

Not such the tale the Triilhfiil Uhyiner told, 

Who fix’d his love, mill not in vain, so high. 

O that his harp were in my hand, to tell 
The wondrous tale us truly ami as well. 

V. 

He sate at noon beneath the Eildon Tree,* 

Musing perchance on ancient propliecies. 

When lo! a maiden, passing fair to see, 

Brightest of visions, passed tlic minstrel’s eyes ; 
Around her form a grass-green mantle flow’d, 

Shrouding the milk-white palfrey that she rode. 

vr. 

Well might his heart such moving clianns confess— 

He laid his hand upon her hroidcr’d rein. 

And ask’d one kiss u|kjii her lips to press; 

But long hesouglit the maiden’s love in vain. 

^ “ Ah, no! ” she said; “ for should I grant the boon. 

Tile charms yon praise would change and vanish soon.” 

VII. 

Yet still so wannly and so well lie wooed, 

Won by his prayer the blushing maid relented; 
Spramf from her steed, and as she duhioiis stooil. 

The fatal kiss was given—and repented. 

Sad was the change! a wrinkled hug, and old, 

Tootiilesks, and bald, the lUiymer’s eyes behold. 


an 

X. 

Here, 'neath the waters,’* said the mMfl, “ I dw«D,” 

(And lo! in all her former eharmi she stood;) 

Yon is tlie road to Hcav’n, and yon to Hell ;* 

And there the Tree of E'-il and of Good; 

Tlie realm around my lighteet. word oheys, 

Eor r am monarch o^ the Elves and Eays. 

XI. 

And hence of old, above the rippling wave, 

I raised ray arm to give the mystic brand, 

Which Arthur claim’d, the bravest of the brave. 

Wliat time his own had shiver’d in his hand.* 

’Tivas through you rock the Prophet Merlin came, 
nrawii to my empire by an Elfin daine.I 

xri. 

Now, sec my subjects pass before thine eyes.” 

AVitli chnii wand she smote the palace gale, 

And forth the fairies troop’d in various guise, 

Giant and dwarf, of every form and stale; 

They seem’d no fewer than the dead leaves cast. 

Hustling and ilaneing, by the autumn blast. 

XIII. 

Puek first advanced, the blithest elf of all. 

“ Whence art. thou. Boy P ” the Gueen of Faery cried. 

‘ Hither and thither at my duty’s call; 

Eastward and West I’ve flown," the elf replied ; 

‘ In every form to every wiaat I’ve been, 

To work the bidding of my gentle Queen.” 

XIV. 

And next came many a most iiiis-sliapen sprile, 

AVIio toss’d alwive them their dissever’d hernis ;• 

Their task II was to frighten thieves bv night, 

And crouch in ugliness on misers' Imds, 

With goblins all in arms lo whom ’twas given 
To iiKvl and comhat kiiiglils who rode, imsliriveii.® 

XV. 

There loo was seen the Banshee, Imding ill, 

Wlio roams tlie earth, a minister of death ; 

Piercing the air with warnings harsh and shrill. 

That claim the tribute of a mortars brealli; 

’While Jimk O’Lantern danced along the way ; 

The same who leads benighted swains astray. 

XVI. 

They pivss’d, and vanisli’d from the Prophet's glance, 

Kacli to Ills pleasure, or his toil on earth ; 

Round the green fairy-rings to treiul the dunce. 

Or make their sport oftho.se of mortal liirth ; 

While some, right willing, on the mushroom’s heiul, 
l.lnearthly dainties for the hani|uet spreml. 

xvn. 

‘ Now rest we, Bard,” the Queen of Elf-land said, 

“ On this green hank, for I have much to tell 
Tliiis, then, tliey sate, the minstrel’s favour’d liead. 

Borne on the maiden’s knees, and listening well; 

And there she (old him all llie varied lot, 

III future wars, of Southron end of Scot. 

XVHI. 


VIII. 

No time for wond’ring grief—she bids him lly, 

Mounted behind her, on a perilous chase. 

And leaving the green earth, and siin, and sky. 

Swiftly they sped through dark and pathlesJ space; 
Nor sight nor sound of earth was iu their course. 

Save a deep rushing as of waters hoarse. 


“ And now,” she said, " a tongue of truth I give., 
Hencefort h thy lips shall never utter ue; 
More would 1 say, hut mortal may not live, 
Wliu lingers iiere to see to-morrow’s sky; 
A demon comes, who seeks thee for his prey; 
True Thomas, fare thee well, away, away I ’’ 

XIX. 


IX. 

At length returning light a ^den allow’d 

From whence three paths to different regions led; 
Ajid ididhig swiftly down the narrowest road, 

Mid marvels strange, to Eaiiy l^and they sped; 
Nor drew they rein till at a castle’s gate 
Thmr palfl^ panted with its doable fteigbt. 


(1) See Engraving, pageSSf. 

(2) Scott’s Demonology. Croket’t Fairy Legends. 
(8) Hall’s Ireland. 

(4) See the Introduction to “ Sir Tristrem.” 


Fain had he linger’d in tliat land of flow’rs, 

For though he reach’d it three long years hefere; 
Tliose pleasant years seemed scarce as many hours. 
And gladly had he spent as many more; 

But suddenly he saw the vision flee— 

And lo I—ha sate beneath the Eildon Tree. 


(S) Introduction to Sir Tristrem. 

<8) U Mart d'Arthur," Hi. **1U. 

(7) Ibid. ch. lx. 

(8) Croker’a Fairy Legends. 

(8) Leyden’s EIBn King. Marmton, Canto ill. 
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XX. 

Thuo opeuk old legends of the land of youth. 

But where are they of whom true Thomas told ? 
There lacks all witness to his tongue of truth, 

Save the dark elf.rings where they danced of old.] 
Enough, th^ lived—for hards shall never foil 
To weave their history into song and tale. 


POEM TO A CHILD. 

Thy memory, as a spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind. 

As dew upon the purple bell. 

As perfume on the wind i 
As music on the sea. 

As sunshine on the river; 

So hath it always been to me, 

So shall it be for ever. 

I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 

Like echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 

1 tee thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And lilossom'd in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring. 

Thy soul to heaven hath fled, 

From earthly thraldom free ; 

Yet 'tisnot as the dead 
That thou appesr'st to me: 

In slumber I behold 
Thy form as when on earth; 

Thy locks of waving gold, 

Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 

I hear in solitude 
The prattle kind and free. 

Thou uttered’st In Joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 

Ho strong each vision seems. 

My spirit that doth fill, 

I think not they are dreams. 

But that thou livest still. 

Blackwood') ifagazine. 


i^fscellaneous. 


“ I have here made only a nosogay of culled flowers, 
and have brought nothing of my own, but the string that 
ties them.”— Montaigne. 


AOAIN8T UAHIY OPmOK. 

Tiibrk are numbers of circumstances which attend 
every action of a man’s life, which can never come to 
the knowledge of the world,—^yet ought to be known, 
and well weighed, before sentence with any justice can 
be passed upon him. A man may have different views, 
and a different sense of things, from what his judges 
have; and what he understands and feels, and what 
passes within him, may be a secret treasured up deeply 
there for ever. A man, thfough bodily infirmity or 
some complexional defect, which perhaps is not in his 
power to correct, may bo subject to inadvertencies—to 
starts—and unhappy turns of temper; he may lie open 
to snares he is not always aware of; or, through igno¬ 
rance and want of information and proper helps, he 
may labour in the dark: in all which cases he may do 
many things which are wrong in themselves, and yet 
be innocent;—at least, an object rather to be pitied 
than censured with severity and ill-will. These are 
difficulties which stand in every one’s way, in the 
forming a judgment of the character of others. 


It Is interesting and useful, though often very painful, 
to retire into ourselves, after the first tumult of excited 
feelings has subsided, and consider the probable conse¬ 
quences of our words and actions. We may indeed fre¬ 
quently bo mistaken, and magnify or diminish the 
importance of what has occurred; or look forward to 
events that may never happen; but by endeavouring 
to connect the past and the future, wc strengthen a 
habit of thoughtfulness, and are able to trace more 
easily the secret sources of the sufferings which so fre¬ 
quently arise, apparently from the ignorance or selfish- ^ 
ness of our fellow-creatures, but in reality from some i 
error in ourselves. — Gertrude. Edited ly Eev. IF, ' 
Sewell. I 

It is a bitter consciousness—(none can tell how bitter 
but those to whom it has been given)—when we are 
wakened from our youthful dream of happiness by some 
stem reality, and know that from henceforth it may 
never be indulged again—when an all-powerful, though 
all-merciful, hand has passed over the beautiful vision 
we so fondly cherished, and its dazzling colours have 
faded beneath the touch, and we see that the form is the 
same, but the lustre caiA never he recalled. We may 
have thought that our minds are ready for the change,— 
we may have pictured it to ourselves, and sorrow^ for i 
the inevitable hour, and even prayed for strength to Ircar i 
it,—but the experience of ono real grief will teach us i 
what no preparation will impart. It will show us our j 
own weakness, and the vastness of that mercy which 
stooped to sliarc a nature endowed with such capacities 
for suffering. It will force us to look upon the unknown 
future with a chastened and a thoughtful eye; and whilst 
it bids us bear thankfully in our hearts the remembrance 
of our early joy, as the type granted us by God of the 
blessings reserved for us in heaven, it will toll us that 
from henceforth the warfare of human life must be ours; 
and that, till the grave has closed upon our heads, nc 
may hope but for few intervals of rest.— Gertrude. 

No man's spirits were ever hurt by doing his duty: 
on the contrary, one good action, one temptation resisted 
and overcome, one sacrifice of desire or interest, purely 
for romcieuce' nuke, will prove a cordial for weak and 
low spirits, far beyond what either indulgence, or diver¬ 
sion, or company, can do for them.— Paky. ■ 

He had learnt a most useful principle of life, wliich 
was, to lay nothing to heart which he could not help, 
and how great soever disappointments had fell out, (if 
possible,) to think of them no more, but to work on 
upon other affairs, and some, if not all, would be better 
nuturod.— Life of Sir Dudley No'rtJi. 

Nature has scattered around us, on every side, and for I 
every sense, an inexhaustible profusion of beauty and I 
sweetness, if we will but perceive it. The pleasures we | 
derive from musical sounds, and the forms of trees, are 
surely not given us in vain; and if we are constantly 
alive to these, we can never be in want of subjects of ; 
agreeable contemplation, and must be habitually cheer¬ 
ful.— Basil Hall. 


*«* The Title and Index to the flrst Volume maybe had, price 
\jyt-, ttlau, the Covers, price Is. Sd. 
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poctincross CDastle. 


IS*.- 


PoBTiKCBOss Castle is situated in the barony of Ard- 
neill, a few miles north of Ardrossan, in the county of 
Ayrshire; but, owing to its retired position, it is little 
known, and seldom visited either by the antiquary or 
the tourist. 

About the time of Robert 11, it, along with tlic barony, 
became the patrimony of the Boyds, who shortly after¬ 
wards rose to bo one of the most powerful families in 
Scotland, and who retained it in their possession until 
the year 1737, when it fell into the hands of the present 
proprietor, John Crawfurd of Aiichnames. 

The only circumstance which renders this ancient for- 
talice at all memorable, is, its having been frequently 
visited by the first two Stewart kings of Scotland, a fact 
attested by the numerous charters which received their 
signatures within its venerable walls. 

That those visits w'cre protracted for any length of 
time, however, seems very doubtM, as even the name 
would appear to indicate that it was used more as a port” 
from which to *'cross’* to the adljacent shores than a 
royal residence. This, we may suppose, they had fre¬ 
quent occasimi to do, on their way either to Dundonald 
in Kyle, or Rothesay in Bute, for both of which places 
this promontory forms a convenient crossing point. 
From this dicninstanee its antiquity is undisputed, and 
goneiidly held to be greater than iuiy other castle about 


the place. Notwithstanding the lapse of so many years, 
its walls are still pretty entire, but the interior com¬ 
pletely ruinous. But, besides its venerable age, it par- 
ticuliu-Iy claims our attention for the romaikable beauty 
of its situation, commanding as it does one of the finest 
prospects the eye could wish to rest upon. 

Standing alouo on the point of a rocky promontory, 
not much above the level of the sea, with high precipi¬ 
tous clifis rising in the background, and looking forth 
on the Northern Channel, with the Alpine heights of 
Arran towering in the distance, its situatiem is at onee 
highly picturesque and solitarily grand. Unaffected by 
the revolutions of time and the rapid strides of ririliza- 
lion, the free of nature all around stRl remains the saiQe 
in all its primitive grandeur and enchanting bcanty, 
although the castle itself, unable to bear up agidnst the 
same influences, is left a melancholy spectator of its 
former greatnras. 

After the dispersion of the celebrated Spanish Armada 
in 1588, one of the ships having made its way fip the 
frith of,Clyde, was stranded on a sand-bank close by the 
castle. A great many cannons of brass and inn wm 
aavedfrom the wreck; all of which were taken away 
eieept one of iron, which still lies on the rook beride 
the rain, and on which may still be traced ^ erawn ind 
arms of Spain nSar the bteeoh of the pieoe. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE COURT OP CAROLINE 
MATILDA.* 

Thb work from which the following partlculare wfli 
taken, though without fte tyretendoo of being an hie. 
torical jnemeir, i» nav«th«lc» regarded In Denmark, 
in some degree, in the light of an authentic record. The 
minute and characterietie trait* of the Danish court of 
that day, handed down through tradition, have enabled 
the author to give, as it were, a living portrait of Ma¬ 
tilda, and sttceeaefnlly to trace the adverse influences 
by which she was surrounded, from the first moment of 
her landing upon Danish ground. 

The story of Caroline Matilda is a no less interesting 
page in Danish history, than that of Mary Queen of 
Scots in our ortti. The parallel to be drawn, however, 
should be rather that of circumstances and endowments, 
than of character. Both were beautifhl, calumniated, 
and persecuted. In the all-important question of guilt 
or innocence, the cases are widely Afferent; for, while 
conflicting evidence restrains the sober student of history 
from according a full measure of sympathy to the 
misfortunes of Mary, preponderating testimony tends 
to vindicate the moral oharactor of our royal country¬ 
woman, and to prove that, from olos* investigation of 
the conduct which ie supposed by some to have been 
visited by deserved punishment, the only charge that 
can be established against Matilda is, that with her, 
impulse was the principle of action, and that the unre¬ 
flecting character of her mind peculiarly unfitted her 
to carry out the political reform* she laboured to effect, 
in opposition to the cherished prqiudioes of her adopted 
country. 

It is difficult to imagine a more nncengenlal atmo¬ 
sphere than that into whloh the young Qneen was intro¬ 
duced on her first arrival at the Danish Court. She 
was then only in her sixteenth year, possessing more 
than the ordinary vivacity of youth, and characterised 
by that peculiar ease and frankness of manner, which 
is often, as it. was in her case, the result of a happy 
childhood. With a temperament thus disposed to view 
all around her in the sunshine of her own feelings, it 
would seem she was wholly unprepared for the trials 
she was about to encounter, or to comprehend the 
saoriiice she made, in exchanging the secure advantages 
annexed to the station of an English princess, for the 
doubtful ones attending her union with the Sovereign 
of Denmark. Suitability of years was the only circum¬ 
stance in which there was not disparity between 
Christian VII. and his consort, In character they were 
as unlike as in personal appearance. His pallid coun¬ 
tenance, receding forehead, compressed lip, and sunken 
aye, with a slender and stooping figure, seemed, in some 
dafna, to denote the measure of his moral and intol- 
laetual qualities. He appears to have had a keen sense 
of bii royal dignity, a^, conaoions, perhaps, of being 
doAMeut in the qualities which give personal influence, 
intsMAed himmlf in forms on the one hand, while oh 
the oihei^ eontraty to the praetiee of despotife rulers, 
he oinng to the guidance of his flivourite ministers, 
Struensee and Bmndt,with almost the inettnetlve hoin- 
leasness of ehtldhood. l^tilda’s exterior was equally 
indicative of the qualities within. Her beaut? wae 
of a brilliant order, all sparkling and joyous. ‘Unlike 
her cohsortand his minister, Struensee, she was endowed 
srith a larger share of moral eonrage thani is usual in 
her MX. In eiwumstanoea under wbi<di the spirit of 


( 1 ) Gsmle Mlndsr. By Csrie BeoahSid. <!epei^sc«t, M Ed. \m. 


th« King appeai-B totally to have sunk, as, for instance, 
in the dlstuibanccs which thr author describes as having 
taken place at Hirseholm, the Queen displayed a self- 
possession. as vrell as we for Ae lives of tbe mutinous 
mob. which left its Impression on the minds of the 
people. Had she been more ambitious, or less generous, 
it is probable the whole tide of public opinion would 
have turned in her favour. That she possessed the 
elements of popularity is certain; it is no less certain, 
that she never sought to avail herself of them for her 
own advantage: though it is reasonable to conclude, 
that some apprehension of this sort was entertained, 
from the suddenness and secrecy attending her arrest. 
At Zell, her life seems to have passed unrepiningly in 
the society of her sister, the Duchess of Brunswick, 
and as Danish history is silent os to any attempt, 
emanating from herself, to regain a footing in Denmark, 
the conclusion is warranted, tliat hbr experience of the 
uneasiness attending a crown had reconciled her to her 
flite. One tie, however, and that a strong one, still 
bound Caroline Matilda to Denmark—-her children. 
These, she knew but too well, were deprived, not only 
of maternal care, but of tbe fostering influences of rela¬ 
tionship. The Doiroger Queen. .Tnliana Maria, bad the 
super!ntendenoe of their childhood and education; 
and facts, notorious in Denmark, make it evident, that 
the spirit of persecution exercised towards their royal 
mother, was displayed, as far as circnmstences would 
admit, towardsheroffspring, ThelateKlngFredericVI., 
though too young at tho time of his mother’s death 
parsonati? to feel her loss, it is well known, cherished 
bar memoiy with sensitive tenderness; apparently 
judging from ths cheerless recollections of his childhood, 
the extent of the wrongs which had embittered tbe 
youth of Caroline Matilda. Few, however the world 
may frown upon them, are yet so desolate as to be 
entirely without friends: there were still some faithful 
hearts, devoted to the interests of Matilda, at the 
Danish court, who ministered to her consolation in the 
only wi^ ip their power, by giving her from time to 
time reports, on which she could rely, of the welfare of 
her children. Tn the work before us, this fact is pro¬ 
minently introduced, .and having thus premised, we will 
at once enter upon its p.anrcs.and present to our readers, 
in company with tbe author, an old courtier of the days 
of Matilda, the faithful and devoted Chamberlain, 
Sophns Norden, who is described as follows:— 

" The old gentleman had passed the greater part of 
his life at Court, and belonged to a class which will soon 
exist only in traditions of the past, and will ere long 
be numbered among the extinct species. He especially 
loved to dwell on the brilliant period of his youth at 
court, the recollect,ion of which always put him in such 
spirits, that he was wont to rob his ^nds,and exclaim, 
' That was life, man chtr / That was a court—there 
was something worth living for, then !’ 

"Elderly persons commonly take pleasure in making 
comparisons between the past and present, when these 
comparisons are in favour of the by-gone period te which 
they themselves belong. It would be almost superfluous 
to add, that he had discontinued his attendance at court, 
and that it had nearly forgotten him; but he did not, 
therefore, neglect the observance of a single oourtier- 
llke duty or usage, and still continued to portion out 
his time in the same manner as when he was in office. 
He changed his dress several times a day. left and re¬ 
ceived visiting cards, and was acquainted with every 
detail of the proceedings and ceremonials of court fes¬ 
tivities. The oply remaining member of tho aris- 
tocraric court of Ooroltne Matilda, is tho old Chamber- 
lain. He has out-lived his generation. He broods over 
its leliM, like SoiDio over the rains of Carthage; hut 
he is greater than Sciplo, for he weeps not over departed 
glory—he smiles—he is an old courtier. He does not, 
thegwore, mourn the less for what has been engulphed 
in the insatiable stream of time, and, as he dxily oomes 
Ibrth as "the lutof the Romans,” or at least aa^s last 
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rqpMmtetivft of that brilliant J^aoeanittiB, il'ia with a 
oonaotoanan that it is inonmbant on him to maintain 
th« digoil^ <4 the old school, ac^^nat the attarim of the 
prsseat thaughtlOH generation. 

" The Chamberlaio mts a tail alandtf man, dreaaed in 
a4 embroidered coat trimmed edth aable: he moved 
vithe dignity which was neither wantiing in grace nor 
ease; it was Just as distinet from the p^se military 
bearing iritich betrays the veteran officer, as fh>m the 
careless deportment generally oharaoteriatic of the 
college student; it waa at once aged and youthful; U 
impoaed reapeet, as well as inspired confidence; and it 
vn natural, or at least the force of habit had rendered 
it a awond nature. A deportment like the Chauilier- 
Iain's is not to he learned from any danring-mastor— 
not in general society—not at court-balls—it was the 
aoqulaition of a whoif life—a life begun aa a page, and 
ended as a courtier. He leaned on his gold-headed cane 
in an altogether peculiar faahion; he moved his arms 
quite differently from all thereat of the world, and this 
was particularly observable in the position of his sbonl- 
den. On aoooating an acquaintance be first aiduted with 
bis finger*, and waved his hand enoonroglngly, ^wed 
bis head with dignity, rather baokmli^ than forward, 
lastly took off his hat, and to ladies always with cspeolal 
defirence. No one else now bows in uis fisshlon, and 
no one knows how to express so much in ^eir salutation. 
With him, history began in the firat year of hit pi^ 
hood, and ended flve-and-thirty years afterwards. Hut 
he had witnessed all that had passed within Ohristians- 
boig Palace during this long period; he had known all 
its inhabitots, fiom the greatest to the least Ha Was a 
living raster of the court chronicle for five-and-twentr 
years, and though hi.s chronology was often eonfiised, 
he had nevertheless foigotten nothing of what ho had 
seen and heard." 

The author having thus introduced the Chamberlain 
to the acquaintance of his readers, goes on to inform us, 
that through tho medium of frequent conversation, be 
succeeded in gathering from him more oiroumstantial 
informarion of the events of that period than are yet to 
be met with in history, thus obtmuing, not only a toll 
view of the drematiapersonas upon the stage, but gain¬ 
ing occasional admittance behind the scenes. Matilda's 
history, aa may be supposed, is the chief theme of their 
conversation. The following description of her personal 
appearance, drawn from the portrait which the Cham¬ 
berlain had rescued from the fate that had attended 
most bf the portraits of Matilda after her downfkll, (when 
they disappeared as if by magic,) we shall quote. Hav¬ 
ing ourselvts seen the best portrait extant, we can vonoh 
for the likeness. It was pdnted shortly idter her ooro- 
nation, by an English artist of ominonee. 

"The portrait represents a lady in a dress of pale 
bine satin, embroidered in gold and trimmed with laoo. 
The rieevea and tho folds of the corsage are of a 
brownish broeade; around her neck is a closely clasped 
cindet of iarm pearls, with earrings to eonwpond. Her 
hair it tamed back and “powdered; and, aoeoraing to the 
faahion of thaday, shews a height and breadth, larger, 
in proportion, than the whole mce. The eontour of tho 
face is oval, and very toll; the forehead hiA, the eye- 
browB regularly arched, the noseineliBing toKoman,the 
mouth rather largo, but the lipe red and toll j the expres- 
sian of the oiiear blue eye la at once mild and serioas, 
penetrating and eonfiding. I can deacribe all the 
mlnnriss of the drass-^eaw line of the features—but 
should vainly attempt to portray the peculiar expres- 
sioB, the attractive ai(puty and lofreliam which beam 
from the yeuthfol fitw, whose bloom I never yet saw 
surpassed. It were needless to sdanee at the wimson 
mantle trimmed with eimine, to^ aasurad that (bis ie 
^ pestrait of a qnew—it k idt<^(ethar auaen-like 
This had be«a folt by the piduter, the wmihe border 
of tlu mantle is so am^l aa to he tomndy norioeaMo: it 
seems aa if ha meant propheU^y to imply, ‘This 
woman wenM he a qneen, even wi^ont a thnme.' 1 am 


Mihapa too diflibao in my desonlptian { but thie portrait 
has algays foadnated moirand my oarUeet youth I 
have shared the old Cbamberialn's Sbdtaiiasm for 
Caroline Matilda.” * 

Beautiful as thk portrait i% the OhaniilktiWhti vrell 
aa the author, seam agreed in the opinion that no por¬ 
trait could do justioe to the original But it was so 
much her beauty, aa the kindly qualities of hsmatniet 
which ha<i seourad the Ohambwlain's devoted admi¬ 
ration. Among ether traits which bear tMtimopy to 
the qneen'e character, we learn that almost immediata}y 
alter her arrival in Denmark, and before her attention 
was drawn to the political teforma in whioh she was 
afterwards so totally involvod, Matilda took a apoeial 
iaierest in the condition of the poorer riastea. Not 
sat isfied with ministering relief through the usual chut- 
nets, she frequently vUitM, and enquired in person into 
case!) that liad bMU partioularly brought before her 
notice. On these ocoaaions astriot inoe^to was observ¬ 
ed, the queen being accompanied only by one or two of 
her ladies in waiting. 

We havealready aaid that this work ia not professedly 
an historical memoir. The history of the Chamberlain 
and his early love, Disette, fenna an opisodeintha boo'r, 
of much interest, more particularly as being deseriptive 
of the manners of the time, and the Scandinavian oha< 
raoter. Did our limits permit ns, we should gladly 
dwell upon it at some length; but, as our olyect ia intr^ 
dtt(nng the work is to convey to English readers the 
impression universally entertained in Denmark of 
Caroline Matilda, we shall only soleot those passages 
which bear immediately upon the queen's history. 

Carl Beonhard, like his predecessor Ingemann, wherever 
he deals with historical charactera and facts, adberat 
siirnpulonsly to his text; the profossed aim of the latter, . 
in his historical romances, is to revive and illustrate 
tike chronicles of Denmark, and, to use his own expres¬ 
sion, "awaken the national self-oonsoionsuess of bis 
countrymen." Tho aim of Carl Bernard seems to be 
tbc same with reference to Matilda. That he succeeded 
in his aim, we ourselves can brar witness; happening 
to be in Denmark at the time of the appearanos ^ 

" Qamle Minder." It was read as well in tlie cottage as 
the palace, and we frequently heard the wish expressed, 
that a book so calculated to enlist the sympathies of 
both nations, might be made known to tho English 
public throng the medium of translation. 

To return to the Reminiscencee. It appears that on 
Matilda's arrival in Denmark she had to conoiliato not 
only the king’s step-mother,-.- the Queen Dowager, dnlkuM 
Maria,—but Sophia Magdalena, also a Dowager Queen, 
who is doeoribed by historians os having a mind wholly 
occupied with the maintonanoe of eourt etiqu)rite; ofie 
whose tbonghts, even on the most ordinary ooeaslons,' 
were always " en grande tonuo." We leave k to oar 
readers to judge of tho difficuHy, or rather tho impoo- 
sibility, of bringing into affinity diementa of ctoofaeter - 
so lijiooogMital. Queen Juliana Mari% riator to tho 
Duke of Bruniwirto Wolfenbottle,imd mother to the- 
king's half brother, was a iqtirit of a> diftotoitt order. 
In her character we triteo * resemblanoe to that ^ 
Catherine of Rusria; inasmwEk aa they both regarded ' 
men and ev«it* only ao tabMurrknt to tWr roberaos of 
political aaeendaaqy. ‘ Benmatk and Bossia wore at that 
time in ulqae iffiianea : tko Rna^ minirier, C)n»t 
rbiloiofov, headed the aati-Engliah parl^ derotod to > 
the interasto qf tko Dotwagw Queen Juliana, and tM|; -> 
even ocoaaioxt to fhfthor bor views, and these of hk <- 
imperial mktoosa tqr fostering intr^piea igainet 
young uMwn. 'Wnilid Qio iotiei was ahaent wkk hif : 
consort told oent on a foograsa through their Qoinuto 
domittione, Jnliano lasided, elmeet in elektrood oto. 
clnsioo, ct tho of Eredonabwf, . 

iwmity miioe tonaa Oapwhagan. Hkra afl tho rtgkl 
emmJ^sW theoeiudworosaroptflbuslyolMiirnd iit 
bring, apparon^, toer abn to eonoBioto too anokstt 
^ Iftoildato oroired 
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dklike of the stiff etiquettes which then (duusoterised 
the Danish court. The rojal ‘party were magni^ntly 
entertained on their proeress hy some of tho principal 
nobility of Holsteim -when, in confomdty with the 
wishes of both Matilda and the king, court ceremonials 
appear to hare been set aside. In sneh a country as 
Denmark, this course, at that , period, was especUdly 
imprudent: the frankness of Matilda’s nature rendered 
her incautious in conversation as well as in conduct. 
At that day, as at present, English manners, in every 
class, were chaiiicterisod by more freedom than coin¬ 
cides with Danish ideas of decorum. A Danish gentle¬ 
man of the present dav, after even some longOhened 
acquaintance, would think it extraordinary were a young 
lady to offer him a friendly shake of the hand at the 
conclusion of a morning call; nothing short of immi¬ 
nent peril would justify a lady, unless betrothed, to 
accept of a gentleman's arm in a walk. In general 
society, and at balls, gentlemen and ladies seldom enter 
into anything like a sustained conversation, without 
exciting remark; English ladies, therefore, to whom 
such trammels are unknown, unconscioudy expose 
themselves to unfavourable comments in the fashion¬ 
able circles of Coponh^en; we may also add, that the 
topics on which the fair sex are supposed to be qualified 
to enter, are few in number. We recollect an anecdote 
which will confirm our statement. A Danish gentle¬ 
man having condescended to enter into a discussion 
with an English lady on the subject of reforms much 
wanted in the education of tho poorer classes, lamented 
to her that no efficient assistance could be expected 
from ladies, they being mere cyphers in the community. 
To this remark our countrywoman replied, with a half- 
repressed smile, Allow me. Sir, however, to remind 
you, that it is qfphera that give value to units." 

We shall now quote a letter from one of tho ladies in 
attendance on the queen during her progress. 

“ /Vowi t/ie BaromsH Depenau to her Friend Made- 
moUelle de Keiffenstein, maid of honour to the Queen 
Dowager Juliana. 

" Mv DEAB Fkieno, —You Bct mo a difficult task, and 
I scarcely know whether I shall succeed to your satisfac¬ 
tion. I am to tell you all —but l»ave you considered the 
Ml import of the expression 1 think only! what a chaos 
of trifies and matters of importance, of justly grounded 
reflections and unfoundcu conclusions, are compre¬ 
hended in that word! Tho tone which prevails in this 
modem court is something quite startling to me; it is 
so opposed to that which was in fashion when I was last 
in Copenhagen. What a gallaxy of youth and beauty, 
outshining even the pomps of royalty itself I and tW 
tho variety of individual character! that mixture of 
recklessness and principle, of tho confidingness of 
youth, and the suspiciousness of a^, in short of the 
most opposite elements. Count Tannenberg under¬ 
stands the planning of ffites, and it is easy to see from 
his happy blending of northern and southern amuse¬ 
ments, that he has made the most of his experience of 
Petersbuigh and Paris. Each day brings with it fresh 
schemes of pleasure; new surprises, new tableaux, new 
accj^uaintances; indeed we are all, without exception, so 
smitten with the mania of appMring in disguise, that it 
is difficult to recc^ise each other. The pastoral age Is 
revived again. None know the difference between the 
qo^ and the peasant girl, the master and the servant, 
nor diatingDish the saloon from the fwest, nor d^ from 
night. CtoT system of freedom and equklify is perfectly 
puadisaioal, and we live in a perpetual bustle, which it 
reqnires wte santt hritanique to keep up with. We 
havodanrang, theatricalB, brotlne. ridjag. fishlngj unslc. 
it is imposuble ^ emimerate aH our contriving to 
kill time, which. neverUieleaa is always too dtort lived 
for ns. Andyet, with all this, iteeemstome asif therewas 
a secret gloom antong. iiB—a d«rk demon which riiowtlts 
claws at times. We a^; sometjhuM seind by j^c 
horrors, the mstlhig of .the l^wes wp suffice to freeze: 
the blood in bur veins, we .tremble like hues .at one 


moment, and the next we laugh each other outof coun- ■ 
tenance like the veriest Bacchantes, We live in a state 
of perpetual fever, and while I write' I am perhaps not 
free from its influences. You can easily imagine that 
my attention has been chiefly directed to this parvenu, 
Struensee, who takes his place in society with as much 
confidence as if ho coiild boast of sixteen quartorings, 
and undertakes to manage the state as he would treat an 
ague,* I must own he has exceeded my expectations; 
he is not very handsome, but he has good manners, 
much conversational talent, much conventional tact, and 
has acquired as much of our tone as might *bo looked 
for, from his having so long moved in our circles. When 
I see the king with his declared favourite, 1 always 
think of Mars^ d’Ancre, of QriffeufyU, of Cinq-Mars, 
Lauzuu, or others of the same stamp. While these 
names are fresh in our memory, [ cannot comprehend 
how any one can yield to the temptation of being a royal 
favourite. We have before us living proofs of tho use¬ 
lessness of the study of history; w'o :dl think ourselves 
individually wiser than this ever ancient, yet ever new, 
volume. All the experience of the past is lost upon us 
of the present generation; and 1 know of none who so 
completely throw away their talents as historians, except, 
perhaps, it be moralists. As to her mqjesty, I suspect 
she is jealous of the king, at least I have often imagined 
I saw tears in^her eyes on certain occasions. But here, 
where mirth quickly chases away each gloomy thought, 
it is hard to say whether it is tho tear of sorrow, or of 
laimhter, that trembles in the glistening eye. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, I wish you a pleasant 
stunmer at Predensltorg, and counsel you iu your own 
words ‘ be circumspect in every thing, for nothing is a 
trifle in the great world.’ Despite the medisance dis¬ 
played in this letter, I remain your sincere friend, 

Chakloitb, Bakokbss Dkpehau.” 

Struensee, it is well known, was the son of a Luthemu 
Clergyman, and for a short time in early life was a 
medical student. He possessed great versatility of 
talent, and considerable knowledge. It was his mis¬ 
fortune, however, to be much in advance of his age, and 
in a country like Denmark, this mainly contributed to 
his downfal. He seems to have comprehended and 
admired the spirit of the English Constitution: a pre¬ 
possession iu which the young queen naturally shared, 
and both seemed equally to forget, in their theories of 
reform, that it had been the growth of centuries; whilst, 
in Denmark, despotic rule rested on a foundation 
equally ancient. The freedom of the press, established 
by rescript in 1770, was an unpopular and fatal measure, 
and by its introduction, Struensee famished dan^rous 
weapons, which were speedily turned against himself. 
Public opinion, if such might bo said to have ^cn 
existed in Denmark, was influenced by the party writers 
in the interest of the Queen Juliana, whose views, after 
this period, seem to have assumed the definite air of 
effecting the downfoll of Matilda, and the obnoxious 
ministers. Struensee appears to have been a sincere 
enthusiast in politics, but, like most theorists, com¬ 
pletely at fruit when called on to encounter practical 
oifficultieB. Tho manner in which he met his fate 
showed he was not deficient in personal courage, but be 
WM singnlarly wanting in that presence of mind which 
enables its possessor to retrieve the consequences of 
rash measures. That he desired the welC^ of the 
nation cannot be doubted, but so little did he consider 
popular opinion as the necessary ingredient of power, 
that he never bestowed a thought of conciliating either 
the nobility, wfco never forgot the inferiority of hi* 
birth, or the middle ciaases, with whom, from nis offioo 
as mmister, he had frequent opportnnities of intercourse. 
Bis conten^t of the I^ish langm^e and manners was 
notorious; and^^s naturally drew upon him general 
disBko. In personal appearance, he is described as 
bearing so striking a resemblance to Matilda, that tliey 


(I) 1b BHusieB to his faBVihg been a nedicsl atndmit. 
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might have passed for brother and sister, and this 
resemblance seems to bare extended in «»ne degree to 
the mental qualities of both. 

Oonnt Bmadt, the bdthful Mend and colleague of 
Btruensee, rriis d(«cended from an ancient Danish nimil^, 
but owed the title of count to the &ronrite minister. 
The circumstance of his birth disposed the nobility to 
view him in a more faronrable light. Comparisons were 
frequently made between them, always in favour of 
Count Brandt, whoso slightest gesture, it was pretended, 
gave evidence of a noble descent. 

According to our author, the count, shortly after their 
retum ftom Holstein, repaired to the palace of Hirscholm, 
situated half-way between Copenhagen and Elsinore. 
Its disaj^aiance has been alluded to with regret, for 
though mnmark is rich in ro;^al residences, none, like 
Hirscholm, represented the age ofiLonis XIV., that 
culminating point of gorgeous magnificence and human 
vanity, and was theretbro called the Versailles of Den¬ 
mark. It was pulled down a few years rfter the attack 
of Lord Cathcart upon Copehht^en in 1807. Our 
author's mode of describing the destruction of this 
edifice is worth quoting:— 

“ Its foundations were not broken up by the hand of 
time; its halls were not devastated by fire like those of 
Christiansborg. No, Hirscholm fell as the proud tree 
of the forest falls before the rude stroke of the axe. 
The hammer rapidly loosened stone from stone, the 
garnered pomp of years was laid waste with ruthless 
speed. The wind now sweeps over the grassy plain 
where Hirscholm once proudly towered. A little 
church is built upon the site. It stands lonely and for¬ 
saken, without churchyard or spire; where, through the 
green waters of the lake are to he seen firajments of 
broken columns and fractured capitals. It is a vast 
grave, covered with a trembling turf. Traveller, pause! 
a palace lies beneath. The white church stands as a 
monument on the grave of earthly vanity. It is sjm- 
bolical, for the greatness of man p^s away; bnt what¬ 
ever is of God shall have eternal life.” 

The splendid saloons, the ornamental gardens, and 
high terraces of the palace were the delight of Caroline 
Matilda. The audience-chamber was particularly splen¬ 
did, the doors and panncls Iwing inlaid with massive 
silver, the wainscotings with ebony and mothor-of- 
pearl. Polished crystals and coloured stones sparkled 
every where. The frames of the large mirrors, and also 
of the ohandeliers, wore of silver. In shor^ it resembled 
the palaces we read of in fairy tales, raised by an en- 
chanter’s wand, and, like all scenes of enchantment, as 
rapidly vanished from the eyes of the beholders. The 
mode of life pursued here seemed most in accordance 
with the queen's taste; aud, while at this country resi¬ 
dence, she was enabled to form around her a circle of 
almost domestic privacy. The ladies of the court, in 
imitation of her example, passed most of their time in 
rtther knitting or sewing for charitable purposes ; but 
theauthor tells us, that from the indiflerent air with which 
this occupation was pursued, it was evident it was rather 
in compliance with the wish of roj'alty, than from any 
real interest for the necessitous class of the communi^, 
at all times far removed from the notice of a court. In 
the midst of peace within, dark storms, however, were 
gathering from without. The Danish government had 
been engaged for some time in an unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion against Algiers. A general diacont«it prevailed 
among the saUors of the I^ish fleet, which Strnensee's 
measures were by no moans calculated to remove. More 
ships of war were ordered to be fitted out, and the 
workmen, as w^ as the sailors employed, were com¬ 
pelled to labour without wages. AfWr a lapee of wmd 
time^ they determined upon seekiiag either justice or 
revenge. Several thousand of the malcontents fonn^ 
themselves into a body, and marched toHincholm, 
resolved to lay their wrongs-befote the king. The mob 
Kurrounded tfi® juiaee gates, which they presently burst 
open, and foroM th^ way into'Hie eourfe-ysrd. On 


beieoming aware of the tumult, rad hearing the shouts 
with whwh hh prmenee wm deiiuiinded at the balcony, 
the king hastily left ti»e Saloon vrhere %rtjjal party 
were assembled. The queen, beii^ ttna 
appealed to, as to the best course to be tagim in tols 

emei^cy. She wasstrtmglynrgedbfthene^ofthe 

anti-English party to command the g^rds-to n*# npon 
the mob. This proposal was indignantly tqjeet ed y 
the qneen, who, on the contrary, expresasd g^t 
anxiety that the mutineers should bo treated wlra as 
much leniency as, indeed, the nature of theirgrlevattce* 
appeared to her to demand. Btruensee was wholly um 
prmared for this outbreak of public orinlon, ahd’ 
shiinkingaswell from offering oounsel to his sovereign 



of mind. We shall here make a short extract mm the 
book, descriptive of the scene. 

“ The silence of the saloon was suddenly inferrupted 
by the sound of hastening footsteps. Count Brandt led 
the king by the hand, and they proceeded to the 
balcony, followed by several gentlemen. The counts 
countenance was expressive of undaunted determination, 
but the king's eyes were fixed on the floor, and there 
was an evident reluctance in his step, as if the timidity 
of his character shrunk'from obeying the dictates of 
a sterner will. Btruensee also was among those who 
follou'ed the king, but he paused without the door of 
the balcony, prmmbiy apprehensive lest his presence 
should call forth renewed expressions of disapprobation. 
The king hastily stept into the Imlcony, followed by 
his suite, but made an involuntary movement, as If 
shout to retreat, at the shouts of acclamation^ with 
which lie had been greeted; his nerves being manifestly 
unequal to encounter the noise of the tumult. Count 
Brandt, on the contrary, stepped boldly forward, still 
retaining his hold of the king's hand. He endeavoured 
to command silence, but, os the shouts continued, the 
king, after repeatedly bowing to all sides, tmeere- 
moniously withdrew his hand from Count Brandt's, aud 
left the balcony with a precipitancy which almost 
resembled a flight. Brandt was the last to quit his 
station ; ho jostled against Btruensee as he passed, as if 
to arouse him from a dream, and when ho closed the 
door of the balcony behind him, it was with a violence 
that caused the wi ndo ws to rattle and re-echo throughout 
the saloon." 

The king having thus deserted his post, it was urged 
on Matilda that her appearance at the balcony wiwi of 
the highest importance at this moment; but tWa sno 
refused, alleging, that it was inconsistent with her 
dignity as s queen, and unbecoming her sex, to stop 
forward and court applause like a stage heroine. The 
king did not again appear; but the mob, onr^mng 
a royal message, promtsing the redress of their grlevanws, 
dispersed, without exhibiting any of the vlolehee wWeh 
had been apprehended. From this account, which Is 
received as historical truth, wo gain a still fttrther insight 
into Matilda’s character. Had she been deslroM of 
forming or heading a party, what might not have bren 
gidned by her addressing the people at this critiesl 
juncture 1 With a spark of ambmon in her nature, 
would it hate been poatiible to reMst the impu^ which 
would have prompted her to seise the evident ad^tage 
of the moment! Had she appeared stethe balcony* 
how different might have been her ftte! And yet we 
would not venture to say that it wohld have hem a 

have, we think, detailed some ciriramstan^ 
bithertannot generally known in England. Tto mitlint 
of the btmeindini)! ohapter of Matildas short hut 
eventful hlatorj, sa given in this ^ 
fiunilisir to the reader; but yet it may 
be nude acquainted witii the views enlertMned by wr 
Danidi anthor of the secret causes that were at work Kf 

the ruin of the qneen and Irtr inhiiaWn. 
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Oa atteatirely coauderiag Uiesa, there is the stronfeet 
presumptive evidenee ia her &vour ( «ad a# 1 «m strong 
teetisiooy against the demfer queea sad her party. 
The secrecy with which the whole eoheme the arrest 
of Matilda and the BsiimdeiB took phteC) at the early 
hour of four in the mornings aftw a masked bal4 
(January 16th« 1772), may indeed he eensidered as an 
almost wnclusiTo refutation of the chaarges brought 
against the queen. The Dowager Juliana’s enmity 
towarde her was such, that ws eanaot donbt, could any 
deliuqaoncy, either mond or political, hare been proved 
agaiut Matilda, her disgrace would have been made as 
public as her arrest was private. Besides other accusa¬ 
tions, she and the ministers were charged with intending 
to force the king to abdicate, and take the regency into 
their own hands. At an early hour ia the morning; the 
Queen Juliua entered the king’s apartment, and 
informed him of the treasonable deeigus meditated 
against him; though startled at the eommunication, 
he does not appear to have given credit to it { and it 
was only ia coiuequenee of the urgmt entreaties of his 
step-mother that he Consented to sign the order for 
arrest, which consigned his young queen to imprison¬ 
ment in the fortrees of Cronborg, and the fovourites 
with whom he had a few hours before been engaged in 
the familiarity of confiding intercourse, to chmns and 
death. 

After Matilda's removal to Cronborg, the queen 
dowager came prominently fom'ard. Court balls, and 
iestivities of all kinds, celebrated the triumph of her 
party; perhaps they were encouraged with a view of 
dissipating the misgivings that would naturally arise in 
the king's mind. The author winds up bis reflections 
on these events by excimrning," Would that this chapter 
could bo expunged from Denmark's history I" 

The queen's detention at Cronborg, was of short 
duration. George 111. seems to have consulted Matilda's 
trae interests by removing her from a country 
where only the gloomiest prospects awaited her. On 
the 28lh of May, three frigates under the command of 
Commodore Maebrido arrived in the Sound, to convey 
the queen, with her attendants, (among whom was Lady 
Mostyn,) to Zell. One little anecdote connected with 
her embarkation is still preserved at Elsinore. From 
the gates of Cronborg to the quay, the path was covered 
with crimson cloth. On observing this unlooked-for 
manifestation of deference, Matilda exclaimed, "This 
for me I what mockery!”—We shall conclude our 
extracts from “ Qamle Minder,” with the author's de- 
acription of the embarkation. 

“ Spring had returned in all its beauty—the birds 
were singing, the bees hummed among the fragrant 
flower eups, nature unfolded her stores in joyous pride 
around the gloomy walls of Cronborg Castle—for nature's 
heart bestows not one sympathising throb on the cares 
and sorrows of humanity. One morning, towards the 
close of May, the beach of Elainore waa covered with 
crowds, gasing with expectant curiosity at three 
English trigatM, with waving flags, anchored in the 
Sonnd before Cronborg, where the waters efl the Korih 
Sea and the Baltic mingle, and baspiinkle with their 
foam the wails of this gothic fortreM. A bright summer 
sun, despite the sadness of the occasion, seemed to give 
the wene a festal air. The spectators had already watted 
for aome time in silence, unusual la so numerous an 
a sa omhl a g e. ^oanwlflU boats plied backwards and 
fonnurds flrom the irigates to the Cactle, and prepatatious 
for departure wei#evory where to be seen. At length 
a mormur spread throughout the crowd; the quecu 
entered the boat. A thick veil covered her features, 
and concealed the checks, bedewed with tears, wj^efishe 
had fof the last time pressed to thoee «f her tender 
infos^t. Wh^a the boat pudied ofl’flram shore, the 
royal salute thundered from the Engliah frigates, and 
soon shrouded the sUeat vatk of Oirmboig ia a cloud 
of unohe, whleh eoinpMlloaately withdrew from the 
Tdghtof the ua^uaate quew we piisoa vhme 



had parted for evef ftm ibeletned (foUd> tsaHMa as 
though the lest Us whi^ bound CuoUao. 

Denmark was audibly rent asunder at this mbwim: She 
leak badt ia the boat with a Mnt shriek, Twtaffojike 
undulated ia dease volumes, imd eeaceeled. the -heat 
from Uie gase of the assembled crowd, evM befoM it 
rmched the frigates; whefl It disperMd, the quem had 
also duM^peu^ but many a tearful eye was raised 
tos-ards heaven, and many a loving WoUght was i^ven 
to the royal exile. The Irigates weighed anehor, Weir 
sails filled with a gentle breeze. fBowiy they bote away 
the youthful and beautiful queen from the silent shore 
of Denmark, which but a fow years before had welcomed 
her with almost idolatrous aeelemation. Political 
death led Matilda to a living grave.”— 

On leaving Denmark the queea had just entered her 
twenty-first year. ^She died at Zell, the 10th ef key, 
177fit of • malignant fever. She retained her censefous- 
ness to the last, and shortly before she expired, expressed 
her perfect foiipTedess of the penecutors whose maehi- 
uations had robbed he7 of a throne, and of what she 
for more dearly'piised, her fidr fome, her ohildrui, wd 
her friends. In bidding adieu to Denmark, mdeared 
to her as her children’s father-land, the bitterness of 
death seemed to have passed, and she was resigned, and 
even obeerful, ia the midit of the little court which 
looked up to her with admiring symj^thy and affection. 
The evening on which the tidmgs of her death reached 
Copenhagen had been fixed for a court ball, which, iu 
keeping with the conduct of Matilda’s enemies, was not 
postponed. The Crown Prince, her son, (the late king,) 
was required to attend. We have reason to think that 
even at his early age the impression he then received 
lasted throughout life. He seems to have dwelt with 
tenderness on the slightest memorial of his injured 
mother. 

We cannot better wind up our article than by quoting 
the words of the devoted old courtier, as given by the 
author, expressive of the general feeling on the sub¬ 
ject ;— 

” The sorrow at the queen’s death waa universal in 
Zell, where she waa almost worshipped for her many 
deeds of benevolenee, and yet in Copenhagen the Court 
oassmbled at a ball 1 Who now bestows a thought on 
Caroline Matilda i and yet how many did not owe bef a 
debt of gratitude I It may be sud both the queen 
imd of Btruenses; that they each possessed great virtues : 
indiscretion proved their ruin; crime would have ren¬ 
dered their poeitioa secure.” J. F. C. 


ROAD-SIDE SKETCHES OP QKRMANY AND 
THE GERMANS.* 

No. IL 

Akd now begins the nal sightseer's part of the 
Rhine—every bifoy gets out bis Murray, a^jusfo ^ 
eye-glass, and calls up a stock ef expressfons ei admirs- 
tion and delight. Young ladies sigh as th^ pass tbs 
N omen worth and Bte Rolandseck, those who have learned 
German repeating the Ritter 'Toggeaburg, and those 
who have net Campbell's “ &ave two admirable 

poems; eaeh with the same important moral, that no 
irretrievable step should be taken till you are sure of 
wbat you are about. Then, too, there is the Dragon 
Rock, and its long stories about " the homy Siegb'id 
and the “ haplees Mmmhelda.” But it is further up, 
wbeu you get amongst the casUes, that the real inte^ 
of the scene commences. Such a retiring to the red 
books! such a dlseuBsing aa to which is stteha eaeue> 
and whieh is su^ another I All this has one advantage 
however, tluR, if you wish to get into eonversation wnn 
any parMouisrly iatereating aamoiel, the pointing cut 
of these xelios (whieh, though declared by our Murrey to 

•QU ilOi -iir i I III - .. . .,11.^,. I - .11 --—- 


(1) Ceutfoaed finm y. see. 
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Iw tatilt Btagnlfieeui raiiUt iliniyi «Mbi to ift« to bear 
ii faotitble reeembUnce to broken-AoM lAicWpi^tee) will 
gOnnitlif form an admirable introducUofi, and the 
Mqmiiltataa(» can be further oeiheDted by a relation of 
their ]>eetiliar tegende, vhioh> of oounO, can be very 
eaeily invented tor the nonee. The most curious point 
artMut these same oastlee is their great number. One 
cannot hei]^ thinking that, in former limee, the profes- 
■ion of gentleman bandit mutt bave been at least as 
much overstocked as most of our professions are nov a- 
dayh I suspect, if the matter were investigated, it 
would be found that these lordly counto and barons, fbr 
all their quarteriugs and their titles, were not so well 
as a west^nd pickpoelmt Ih good practice. 
Marksburgh is the castle in best preservation, and Is 
I generally visited by travellers with the view of seeing a 
real Kitierschless of the middle agqs; but there is in it, 

1 think, little besides the usual vulgar accompaniments 
of dungeon and tower. Those who wish to get an idea 
of the domestic chivalrous lj|s, will find it better to 
virit the little castle of Hheinstein. It is a mere play¬ 
thing, being fitted up as a summer residence by Prince 
William of Prussia; but the arrangements of the 
ancient building have been preserved as much as possi¬ 
ble, and the whole is done in such good taste, that the 
reality of it is much greater than is usual in toys of 
this Idnd; it is far better, for instance, than the royal 
castle of Stolzenfeis, which has also been renovated alter 
the antique, but in a completely cockney pasteboard 
style. The great defect of riheiusteiu is its very small 
size; the kmghtly hall is not bigger than a gOod-sized 
Uhina closet, onu the other apartments so eonfiued, 
that the Charivari was not far wrong when it wickedly 
said, that, if (dueeu Victoria wished to change her 
stockings, she would be obliged to open the door of her 
bedroom in order to have space for the operation. 

And now, when you have reached thus far—that is, 
when you have past Coblentz—you cannot Wonder that 
this untbrtunate river has been so be-rbymed and be- 
soribbled. Despite the blasting influence of guides 
and guide-books—of having it continually dinned into 
your ears what you are expected to admire, and of 
being surrounded by dozens who are utterly incapable 
of appreciating—in spite of ail this, it is impossible not 
to teel the enchantment of such beauty. It is not so 
much the individual aspects of beauty which strike one; 
there is tkr wilder scenery to bo found anywhere in Scot¬ 
land—as much rich pastoral beauty in Kent and Devon- 
ehire—asiinespecimensof what is called pure riveruenery 
on any of the ilnglish streams; but it is the height to 
which all these diuereut species of beauty are carried— 
the constant change of scene—the blending together in 
an harmonious whole objects and scenery so widely _dif- 
lereut, that elsewhere you would think it Impossible 
they should be congruously united, it is this bringing 
into one and the same picture the softest and the 
wildest, the rocky crag, the swelling mwdow, the 
rushing stream, and thu waving wood—it is the con¬ 
tinual shifting and changing of me scene, yet retaining 
all its variety and all its beauty—which constitutes the 
peculiar charm of the Bhine. Nowhere is this pecu¬ 
liarity more observable than at and near the little town 
of ifihgeu! Oh you, who are in haste, and yet wish to 
stop a day or two at some place, so as to be able _ to 
caplore one point, take my advice, and let that point 
be liingcnl 5fou will there find almost all the beauties 
of the itbine collected together within a day's labour of 
pleasure. Oo to the top of the hill, on the opposite 
side of the river—it is not a very ditficult climb—end 
spend an hour or two in looking at the view. You wyi 
be told that you see eight independedt countries; but 
that, methinks, is not of much consequence, when half 
m them are not bigger, nor Imlf so w^thy, as so many 
Bngiisn shires; the real pOiht is the extent and mag- 
mucence of the prospect. Before you swell the vast 
plains of Fr^ce, stretching fifcr away Into the distaoce, 
iroutud by Bingen, with its Bttle tributary stremn, and 


imbedded la viji64twd«tt lad 

left, is the Rhihe, wladtol dbWato Manhelm, ead then 

E ursulfig its devious course aMdli Urt \n>ods Ad the 
ilets, which every how end theh wufflhd It 'flw; 
yonder, on that rOUhd brOwa hill, tl^t Bhge |>ari»-like 
building is Kctteirhldh's cfid<e«w. JohiAnBil^. wer 
honoured in the topography Of topers; oppMiW )m lagcl' 
heim, sunken amongst little vine-clad hills, thejivolmte 
retreat of Charlemigne; beneath you rinks a hu# ja#- 
eipioe, many hundred feet in depth,, beside Fhicn the 
Rhine roars along, washing the famous island riUftld of 
Bishop Uatto, and then punning its noble unswerrihg 
Courae, amidst moontrin, and ruin, and vineyard, BO 
the eye loses it as it passes the spires of CoblentA ana 
the massive, battlemented rock of Bhrenbrelteteih, Qo 
and see this view in the aftetaooh, when the declining 
sun is pouring a flood Of golden radiance over all the 
Rhino land; look at it as you ought, ei^oy It Si you 
ought; and then, in spite of ail that has been arid at 
the beginning of this paper, and which I now rimost 
wish had never been said, you will, even though your 
only oliject in visiting the Rhine was to Say you had 
been there, you will go home i Wiser, aye, and a better 
man. ... 

Another reason for stopping at Bingen iS, that you 
will find the White HofsC a very comfortable to, 
which is more than can bo said of all tbe Rhine hotels, 
in spite of their vaunted magnifioenee. The town itself, 
and more especially this inn, is a curious eperimen of 
the change effected in this Country by the mania for 
touring. 1 mot, one day, at the iablt ^h£te there, a 
very gentlemanly man, a professor from Caristadt, iiho 
told me that he remembered the day when Bingen was 
a small hamlet of two or three houses, and this to a 
public house, with a couple of rooms, whither he Md 
his fellow-students were Wont to come to spend a few 
days in summer. Bingen now is a thriving country 
town, with several hotels, of which this iS considered 
the second. The landlord seems tO have progresWd 
with his house, and is a hale corpulent jolly-looking 
Boniface of sixty, a fine hearty follow to ^ tO, and 
Etp6akiu£ xDOfii execrable Frouoh. Ha toolt tia lb aaa 
hia garden and bU aviary, and his tame roebtick; imt 
the pride of his heart, and what ho evidently eottildosed 
a triumph of artistic skill, was a small summer-house 
on the bank of the river, the windows of which we» 
formed of glass of different colours, so that the land' 
scape might be viewed at pleasure at flaming fed W 
sickly yellow, or again a deep blue. 

Those who wish to see a real German watering-|gj^, 
and one of the most celebrated of them, nmy ftoh Wto 
badsh in an hour or two from Bingbrn i wmOt ilJP 1 
have ever found much' to interest mo In wtel 
There is, as usual, a great number of nSriCii, very nbt, 
very dusty streets, with nobody In them; ahn them ie 
water to drink, which is not vem disagreeable, nnl^ 
you look at the well whence it Is drawn, sad SM the 
thick dirty-Iooking scum which gathert at t®. That* 
is also the Coursaal, a uiagnificent building, Jh fhl trte 
stucco Greek style, in tbe colonnades of which ll held a 
»mjili bazaar, where you may buy things of no Mneeiv- 
able use for ton times their proper priee, inie prlnoijm 
Itall, however, is a fine room. Here, on Sundayk tM 
table (th6U is held, and, as 1 have before mentioned, to 
Grand Duke of Nassau (wto draws hi» princi^ rOveohe 
from these baths) AU at iho head of tn^table, in onier 
to form an attraction for those persoiw who 
say that they have had the honour of dining with that 
puissant potentate. Those who are fond ®f 
gambling may view tor^effs and taohri. 

in fuU operation, for the greater p^ of 
is ■anything but aplossant exhibition, that of wwhw 
bei^ &y after day in such a pittato. tt 

surely argues Iff for the mwal ehaiucter ” 
that men and women,jvw ^ 
should not he disgrariid V, 

table in public, it U nwst dieguetihg In the wianmi-*- 
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not 00 ^ S8 beinir moi-e unconsonaut vitli their sex;, 
bnt because the ettbcU produced on them appear to be 
greatir, and are much more apparent. 1 remember a 
womra at Aix-la-Chapelle, vho seemed to spend her 
whole time at the rouge^-noir table. She was evi¬ 
dently, from her dress and appearance, of some rank, 
young, and^tiiough not handsome, decidedly good-look¬ 
ing ; but wugh I have, 1 believe, had opportunities of 
seeing some of the most degrading phases of female 
depravity, I never remember anything which struck mo 
so much as the expression of that woman’s face, as she 
sat coldly marking down the run of play, or as it 
lighted up when her own turn came—there was in it a 
demoniacal malignity of cold-hearted satisOtction when 
she won, and a limd glare of suppressed fury when she 
lost, which was perfectly appalling. If there ever was a 
woman in whom, for the time, every ^ood and holy 
feeling seemed to have been blotted out, it was she. 

Prom Wiesbaden to Prankfurt-on-the-Mwne is about 
an hour's journey, by a tremendously-jolting railway ; 
and travelling by this conveyance Iw one advanti^e, 
that it will give, even to the most unimaginative person, 
an exact ides of what travelling in a bathing machine 
must be—if indeed that be an imagination which one 
would wish to realize. 

Frankfort is a town which must be seen by every one 
who wishes to form an idea of Germany as it was and 
is; it is the centre of its commercial power, as it is the 
seat of its princijpal political engine—The Confederation. 
Its peculiar position too as one of the few remaining 
Free Towns gives it an interest; one feels as if going 
back to the Middle Ages, when entering a town which 
is in itself a separate independent state, and a state too 
of no mean consequence. It has a curious mediaeval 
effect, the seeing the town garrisoned by its own burgh¬ 
er troops, hearing people tolk of the contingent which 
the toion furnishes to the Gertnanic army, and being 
reminded that here are no kings or dukes to be looked 
to as governors, but simply the burgomaster and his 
citizen council. But if all this has an antique effect, 
the town itself does not seem by any means so far back 
as its institutions. Frankfort is said to be the richest 
city of its size in the world—a town of millionaires— 
and, in good sooth, there never was a place which more 
exa^ly answers one’s idea of a city of merchant princes. 
The streets arc brood, cheerful-looking, and well kept; 
throngs of people hurry backwards and forwards with 
that peculiar air of having some object in view, which 
distinguishes a real business town; the shops are large, 
gay, and evidently enjoying plenty of custom. But it is 
in the mpae part of the town that the appearance of 
quiet wea^ is most striking. Here are the residences 
of the piihi^al merchants and bankers. Large white 
mansions, ^th green jalousied windows, the side turned 
to the stieiri, and the entrance by a court-yard—all of 
these bouiteB are magnificent from their size, and tho¬ 
roughly wealthy in look, but some of them are perfect 
palaces! Snolosed in beantifril gardens, adorned with 
the rarest|iliuits and most beautiful flowers, massively 
oomfortahl^ and yet tasteful in style, and sumptuous in 
decoration, these buildings give one )ux idea of real 
mercantile power, which is displayed in no other city 
in the world, London not excepted; for, in London, the 
gorgeous abodes of our merchants are mingled with 
uose of our nobility, whereas in Frankfort all is com- 
mendal splendour. The scene in the public gardens 
of an evening is curiously riiaraotcristic of the town. 
These plcosni^grohndB were originally the ramparts, 
but are now, a* nt Hamburg, laid out in beautiful gar¬ 
dens, and at an idtemoon, especially on holidays, are 
Pronged by people of all classes. The promenade is 
very brilliantly attended, but the drive is the most 
sttuing feature. Here are to be seen numerous car¬ 
riages, accompanied by most superb ebasaeurs, the equi¬ 
pages being Budi 4a nirpass anytUng to be seen on 
the continent, excejd jft vienira, and even rivalling 
thoseofHydaWik. ' 


With all this, the society of Frankfort is said to be 
tainted with the usual defects of mercantile communi¬ 
ties, pride of purse, ignorance of all beyond their com¬ 
mercial routine. A curious instance of the sharp ejo 
which the inhabitants of this free town keep to the 
main chance, is the regulation against allowing paupers 
to remain in the city. As soon as a person is convicted 
of pauperism he is forthwith expelled; no matter where 
he is to go to, he can no longer be allowed to pollute 
the air of Frankfort with the greatest of all crimes— 
want of money. On the other band, as an evidence of 
the carelessness of every thing but business, 1 was told 
a story of a person, who, inquiring what sort of bouse 
Gobtbe’s was, meaning that in which the great poet was 
bom, was answered that it was an excellent house, in 
very good repute, and did a great i^eal of business; it 
being supposed that the mercantile house of that name 
was alluded to. And yet, the people of Frankfort would 
seem to be great encounters of art in oneway, for their 
museum contains some of the finest specimens of modem 
German painting; and the celebrated statue of Ariadne, 
by Daimeker, is in the possession of one of the first mer¬ 
chants there, and is most liberally exhibited to strangers. 
Perhaps, however, it is not only at Frankfort that the 
laying out of large sums of money on pictures and 
sculpture is not a necessary proof of taste for, or know¬ 
ledge of the principles of, art. 

As yet, however, we have only riven one view of 
Frankfort—^we have only seen it as the flourishing mer> 
cantile city of the nineteenth century, with its mil- 
liorraire bankers, and peaceable population. There is 
another portion of it not so unique, but very interesting 
to those who are not going farther into Germany—I 
mean the old parts of the town: for those who have 
more time it is not so important, because other places, 
such as Nuremberg aud lUtisbon, present better speci¬ 
mens of tho same style. There is one street, however, 
quite unrivalled in its way—I mean the Jews’ Street, 
where, in former times, all and now most of the Jews 
reside. A large portion of the population, and more 
especially of the richest part of the population, of Prank- 
fort, are Jews; aud the most splendid mansions in the 
new town belong to the Kothschilds, who, iii fact, are 
natives of the place; but it is in the Juden Gasse that 
the Hebrews most do congregate, and it is, in truth, a 
most extraordinary scene. Imagine a vjsry narrow 
long street, of very old high houses, with pointed gables, 
projecting windows, and heavy galleries, all of a black 
colour, so as to look as if made of old coffins, swarms of 
hook-nroed and very ragged children, and numberless 
very ugly, very dirty, and very old women (by the bye 
the Mosaic Arab race seems to have a special faculty for 
producing hideous specimens of the female antique). 
Imagine the utmost extent of filth, squalor, and wretch¬ 
edness, and yet apparent contentment and real activity, 
and you have the Jews’ Street of Frankfort. I made a 
point of visiting it more than once, and always found it 
interesting. The trade carried on seemed to be much 
the same as in the generality of Jewish commnnities— 
old clothes, rags, old iron, old frirniture; such were the 
staple articles of traffic. The people exhibited the usual 
shrewdness of tiieir race, mingled with a touch of Ger¬ 
man openness and humour; they seemed pleased at the 
curiosity manifested about them, and pointed out any¬ 
thing which they thought most worthy of observation. 
The ago of the houses is evidently very great; one proof 
of their antiquity being the strength of the doors, and 
the thick bars before the small windows, qiai'ks of a 

S eriod when to be a Jew was necessarily to stand in 
anger of life and limb. The mother of tl» Bothschilds 
was said still to l^ve in this stxeet, and her house was 
pointed out to me—whether her residence there be fact 
or fiejtibn, I can only say it wonid take a good deal to 
persuade me to live there, even to be a Bothschild: 
howatwr, tastes differ. 

Iltie other parts of the old town are not so curion^ 
bat yet well worth observation. The narrow-pared 
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Bb«et8> wHIi the high homm^ the heurjr iHadom, and 
the lamps hanging aerow the road, bmg ene back to 
thorn dara when the burghera of Ihnmkfort h^ not nn> 
ftfeqnentgr to buckle on amour in defence theif com* 
muroe agidnst the predatory nobles around, when Diets 
met within the Altering walls of the town, and 
Ihnperors were elected in &e old oathednd, and feasted 
in imperial state in the town-hall. Those two build¬ 
ings are amongst the most ourious of the city; with 
little of architectural beauty to recommend them, they 
yet hsTe a quaint tmd imposiag idr, which at once 
strikes the spectator, and one cannot help pausing for 
a moment to refieet on all they have seen, the changes 
they have witnessed, and the centuries that have passed, 
since they were the arena of lordly pomp and political 
striic. 

The finest part of the old toMm, I think of the whole 
city, is by the aide of the river Maine. The bouses here 
are of many stories; and as a friend of mine lived in 
one a good way up, I hadthe advantage of omoying the 
view from his windows, tlere, on the opposite side of 
the stream, is the ancient suburb of Saxenhausen (ori¬ 
ginally a colony of pagan Saxons transported thither 
by Chariemague), its venerable looking houses wariied 
by the river; beyond lie gardens and verdant hills, and 
beneath yon is the Maine, crowded with barges, and 
bordered by the busy wharves—whilst across it stretches 
the old bridge, one of the most picturesque in Glemany, 
with its huge mouldering but still sturdy piles, over¬ 
grown by parasitic climbers. This has always appeared 
to me one of the finest street views in Germany, and I 
would advise any one who can to see this view from one 
of the uppemost stories of these houses; it will amply 
repay the trouble, to say nothing of the curious eWac- 
ter of the houses themselves. They cannot, however, 
lie very pleasant residences in winter, for, if the river 
rises, they are inevitably flooded;—my friend told me, 
that, for a considerable time during last winter, he had 
been obliged to row up to the first floor in a boat, a 
mode of entry which may be pleasant enough in Yonice, 
hut most, I should think, be quite the reverse here. 

lu the centre of the bridge stands an old statue of 
Charlemagne, of red stone, and very rude workmanship. 
Passing it one evening, and observing its appearance of 
great antiquity, the thought struck me to ask whether 
t here were no traditions as to its being in the habit of 
toalking, a custom to which old statues in all places are 
so much addicted. My friend, in reply, told me the 
following story, for the truth of which, howev^ I do 
not pretend to vouch. ^ 

Once upon a time there dwelt in one of the little 
streets which run down to the bank of the Mmne, a 
cobbler named Hans Fuchs, as we should say. Jack 
Fox. He was a good-heartM merry little fellow, a 
fovonrite with every one, and so good a workman that 
he must have thriven had it not been for one unfor¬ 
tunate fitiling which threatened to be his ruin, ^ans 
was a great deal too fond of good beer, and uAny a 
customer he lost and many a pair of boots he spoiled 
in consequence. In vain did his mother scold and his 
wife entreat, Hans could not get over this weakness. 

One night the little cobbler was returning home from 
a tremendons jollification; it was his Saint’s festival, 
and be thought he was in honour bound to be merry on 
that day; not that he was thoroughly drunk, for, as he 
kept repmting to himself, it was imposMble itshonld be 
to, since he was perfeedy aware thM he was anything 
but sober. However he staggered along, with some 
difScttlty keejdng out of the river, dll he came to the 
bridge. The moon was shining l^hdy, and the old 
statue of the Emperor stood ontm sinmgTdief sg^nst 
the dark houses on the other ride. Somehow the idea 
struck Hans, that he would go and have a look at the 
figure before fitully retoming home. Accordit^ly he 
walked over to the centre of the bridge, and l^ng 
gainst the parapet, stood gaaitm intendy at the stotne. 
He was quite aton^ and might have lemidBed there a 


few minntee, whm the eathedsal dook solemnly tolled 
out fhe hour of twelve. Eduoely had the last atreke 
died away in the dr, when, to ™ eqhWw’s ai|||niBh- 
meat, the stone Emperor noddedi at: ^ 'keokom^f to 
him; he could not beneve his eyes ;htti the thedoawaa 
distinctly repeated. Haas, however, eould not leave 
the feiendly wdi which supported him .'jjAeie ; were 
more reasons tfeui one for this. What wMVinui hit 
horror when the statue, gradually swi^ng itself to Md 
fro, at length deieend«l ftom its pedesw^ and mored 
across the bridge to whore he stood paraiyaed 'll||h 
terror! ■' 

“ Who art ikon, fellow 1" asked the figure in a hoEdlf 
voice, which curdled the cobbler's blood. 

“A poor cobbler, Hans Fnch^ please your Mtiesty," 
was the tremulous reply. 

" Art thon a native of Frankfort r 

“ Yes." 

“ And a good Catholic T 

"Yes." 

“ Good. Bear up our train, and follow me." So say¬ 
ing, the statue turned, and made as if it would proceed 
towards the city. 

Hans hardly knew how to act. A train carved out of 
stone was a thing which scarcely required to bo borne 
up; but, on the other hand, the commands of a moving 
and speaking statue were not to be despised. So, stoop¬ 
ing down, he took hold of tho train and followed the 
Emperor; tho stifihess of this article of dress haring at 
least this advantage, that Hans, by leaning against it, 
made a shift to proceed much more steadily than he 
could otherwise have done. They crossed the bridge, 
and entered the city, the cobbler wondering all tho time 
what had become of til«;;i|m-nratch, not one of whom 
was to l»e seen: the stkeetj|^w, were quite deserted,— 
there was not even a l^ht'fn any one window. Thus 
they passed along in sil^e and solitude till they stood 
beside the Saalhoof, that huge, gloomy building erected 
on the site of the old Carlovinglan Puaco. Here they 
stopped, and the statue spoke iwain. 

"Hortal,” it said, "know that here liea a mighty 
treasure, bound under a tremendous spell, whieh I MOite 
can loose. Tho counter spell can be taught only to one 
who meets me alone at midnight on ue bri^> aind 
who must be a native of this town, a good Oathofle, mul 
free from tidnt of drunkenness. 'I&ou art ail these 
threer 

Now, had this question been put to honeet Hnh 
the bridge, he would at once have confessed the etafe tA 
knew himself to be in, and been glad to ' ' 

so cheap. But he had natural courage 
nothing of the Dutch artide, and hit 
Harized him with the statue; betides, 
should he give that np for a pardonable 
of Hochheimerand JohannisMtg, instead of 
passed through his mind, and he answered^ 

" Ja wohl.” 

"Good, then," replied the statue, 
after me— 

‘ When the night-bird shrieketh dread, 

And the graves give up their dead.’ 

But the additfonal ooutage which Hans now felt had 
one evil effect)—so long as he was in extremity of femw, 
he was comparatively oober; but his sobriety fled with 
his fear, and be now conld searoely stutter out wiUi a 
hiccup- 

" When the dead bird,—-what is it 1 Donnerwetter!’’ 

" Wretch, thou mt dnink I" eried the statue, with a 
hideotta foown. . 

" Not drank, your M^'mty; only Jolly," replied 
with a diont) aim an attempt at a reverence. 

"Misenblie man, receive the reward of tl^ folly/’ 
answered Hba 'Smfmati and, rabing his hea^ stone 
Bceptt^ he struck the cobbfer lueh a staiiiiing blew dh. 



As he awoke firam his ioseasnAUiiy he felt a nmMitA 
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** iHu tkuM&d, tb« drtthktB Mhitiiii hta idlMi hgabuit 
, th6 kerlHitoBe abd cut hht hwul 

H« wu BB the hiidgo^ <fi« Bid tmM, 

whUh stood g^ tod motiiBMu. Ahmhd hidi trard 
some of th* city guard. Who took hioi to tho watch* 
house, where hit head wae bound u;g. 

II ext morhitig ittas went homet to hit W^lt, a sadder 
but a wiser manfor, from that dhy, he aerer WM iutoXl* 
eated agaiu, Drink, he said, had bOto the cauto of hit 
losing the speU-bound treasure, and that was an ii^uiy 
whieh mutt part the btid of nimdt* Uant' wife said 
nothing; but, in her owa mind, the thought he had 
got a &r greater trealara, fbr he had got*««ober. 

tio there is mj story of the itatue ofi M bridge (d 
Frankfort; and 1 dare twear It ie at genuine a legend 
as one half of those told in the Guide-books. 

-W— 

TtiiE CAVEKN OF tEERMALLIK.* 

titx following aeoount of this remarkablo natural 
euriosity will be hew to most of our readers, as the book 
from whieh we extract it, Captain Bunlorn’t Peep into 
Toorkisihan, hat only Just issued firom the press. After 
giving to account of hie journey from Cabul to the 
Doafto in Toorkisthan, the author thus proceeds 
“ Thefellowiug morning, as we went preparing to start. 
I happened to enter into eonversatiou with an aged 
Moolah, the solitary eiceronS of tho Doahb, who gave 
us a brief but very extraordinary account of a cavern 
about seven miles off. Our euriosity was so much ex- 
I cited by the inarvellotts details we beard, that we deter- 
! mined to delay our departure for ^e purpose of ascei^ 
taining how much of his story was due to the wild 
imagination of our informant. Wo accordingly gave 
orders to unsaddle, and oemmunioated our intentions to 
i the Khan. At first he strongly urged uS not to put our 
plan into execution; declaring that the cave was the 
domielle of the evil one, and that no stranger who had 
presumed to intrude upon the privacy of the awful 
inhabittot had ever returned to tell of what he had 
seen. It will easily be imsgilied that these warnings 
only made us more determined upon visiting the spot. 
At length, finding our resolution immovable, the Khan, 
much to our astonishment, declared that it was not 
from personal fear, but from anxiety for our safety, that 
he hnd Mdtovoured to deter us, but that, is we were 
obstinatifl^ould at least afford us the advantage of 
hhi protflUl' tod accompany ua 1 confess we were 
not sangjHPn our expectations that he would keep his 
word, uidUjm not a little surprised to see him shortly 
after isstdBbrth from his fort, fully armed, and accom¬ 
panied |K>Ib principal followers. We immediately 
n^e a l|Kie cosaary preparations, and started on our 
'k visit to |H|fetanlc miyeety. 

A briJpPIth conducted us for some miles along the 
edge of a geutle stream, whose btoks were elothed,,with 
long luxuriant grass extending on either side for a few 
hundred yards. We proceeded rapidly at .first, keeping 
our horses at a htod gallop, as the path was smooth, 
and also to escape from the myriads of forest flies or 
bloedsHckers, which Were perpetually boirerlug around 
uS, and irritating enr cattle almost to madnws when¬ 
ever we were obliged to slacken our pace; our tor¬ 
mentors, however, did not puiSUe Us beyond the limits 
of the ^ture land. So that We were glad to exchange 
the beauties of the prairie for the stony barren girOona 
which succeeded it. We soon reached the base of a hill, 
from whence the Wlsfaed for cavern was visible, situated 


(1) From “ A Feiep iato ?!berkidliaii,” by Captaia KoUo Bun- 
lei^ Loudon. Bishardsoit, Ifild.—A in wnirii wfil be&'wtd 

many eotsrtaiiuiigpaTtimtlatS iwardiag a oonut^ whiidi rsttot 
eltotoiMve made intuM fe 

-.—..... ^ 


abent hklf inp i^ tte fum r We wefo fiew fihliged to 
(Baueunt, tod tfenriili to# hersee under the ehargd of |: 
an Usbeg, Whe eeuld ImMly eoneeal kin dMi^t »t bo% ' 
salooted for the least dsngerous duty, we eommtoeed : 
the ascent. 

During etur ride, 1 had endeatenred to gather a few | 
more partieolars eoucemlng the dreaded eavem, end, as ; | 
might hate been expectea, the antisipated horrors i| 
dwindled away ccnsidotabiy as we approstoed it; still, ^ 
enough of the matteilous remained to keep my curiosity 
on the stretchi Shah Fnrsund Khan confessed that he I; 
waa not positive that the devil actually lived there, but !| 
still he said it whs very probable; he had first heard of j 
ths existence of the cave when he Obtained possession of 
the Doafib, twelve yean ago, from the very Moolah who 
was our informant. Urged by a curiosity similar to 
our own, he had ventured some little distance inside, ; 
but suddenly he camu upon the print of a naked foot, 
and beside it another extraordinary impfoSMon, which 
he suspected to be friHa the foot of<^ tSbeitto (the devil) 
himself; t|[uite salisfied (hat he had gone far enough, 
he retreated precipitately, and from that day to this :: 
had never intruded again. Uc argued, that toy humto 
being living in the eave would require suttenanee, it# 
of course would purohaee it at his fort, which wife ffit 
only one whet* the necessaries of life eould be proehind 
for many miles irouad; but hs knew every one thit 
came to him, tod no stranger had ever come on su^ 
an errand; he therefore concluded with an appealing 
look to the Moolah, who was with us. The Moolah, ' 
however, had a tale of his own to toll, and seemed to 
have no great res^tect for the superstitious tears of his ! 
patron. “The name of the oavem is Yeeruiallik, and 
the foot of the matter is this," said he, settling himself 
in his saddle for a long story. “ In the time of the in¬ 
vasion, six hundred years ago, of Ghehgis Khan the 
Tartar, seven hundred men of the llusareh tribe, with 
their wives and families, and a Block of provisions, took 
possession of this cavern, hoping to escape the iUry of 
the ruthless invader, tod hever stimd beyond its mouth, 
iiut the cruel Genghis, after wasting the country with 
fire and sword, set on foot a strict search for such of tlie 
unfortunate inhabitants as had lied from his tyramy. 

His bloodhounds soon scented the wretched Husarehs, 
and a strong party was sent to drive them from their 
place of refuge. Hut despair lent to the besieged a 
courage which was not the characteristic of their tribe, 
and, knowing that, if taken alive, a lingering torture and 
cruel (teth would be their &te, they resolved to make 
good tneir defence at every hazard. The mouth of the 
cave was small, and no sooner did the invaders rush in 
than they were cut down by those inside; in vain wore 
more men thrust in to ttos ths place of those slain; the 
advantages of position were too great, and they were 
obliged at len^ to desist. But Genghis was not tb be 
balked of his vicUras, tod his devilish cunning sng- 
gestei^he expedient of llghBug straw at the mouth of 
me oa% to suttbiSite those inside; but the size of the 
place prevented his plan from taking effect; so he at 
last commanded a large fmgment of rock to be rolled 
to the mouth of the cavern, adding another as a support, 
and having thus effectually barrea their exit he cruelly 
abtodonea them to their fate. Uf course the whole 
party auffbred a miserable death, and it is perhaps the 
s|iints of the murdered men tha^ wandering about and 
haunting it, have given a suspicious character to the 
place ) but,” houoluded he, rather dogmatically, “the j 
dtirii does not live there now—it is too Cold l!" ij 

After ‘ aefambiing over loose stones, climbing up i 
preUipiees; sud crawling round the projecting rocks, i| 
which odnsuim# on hour, we found ouneives on a smatl ! 
lelhi^ in frofit of the. outer aperture, which was neoriy 
ciroUiair, and kbbut feet high. We were flow in ; 
a ekvkrn appaiehtiy of no great extent, and, as I could j 
adt'^&Uover toy other passage, 1 began to foncy that it 
wsB'^ Hiis paitiy hole we had undergone so muw 
feiigifi, and had had eur expectatious so high- : 
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I ms about to jttve atta»MO to aur disappointment 
. uiun I percehred the Usbegs j^panns ti^eic toiches, 
aud imping the line of nuiith. In mieh it seemed 
that in one teas anxions to take pneedoice. 1 now 
began to look about me, tn the hope that there tu 
atwnttdngUiora to be seen,and vta dalithted to ob- 
satm one adyenturoas hero trlih a tormt disaopW 
behind aome inassea of rook. We all followed our 
leader, and it was with grsat diffieulty that, one bj one, 
we lianeged to squeeze ounelm through a narrow gap, 
between two Jagged rocka, which I presume .1 am to 
consider as the identical ones that wore rolled to the 
mouth sin hundred fears ago, at the stem command of 
the Tartar AttUa. 

I eonfesa that hitherto 1 had toeated the Moolah's 
account as an idle tale; mj unbeliof, however, was 
quickly removed, lor, just aa ws entered the narrow 
passage, the light of the torses was for an instant 
thrown iqpon a group of huian skslotona. 1 saw them 
but for one instant, an4.the sight was quite sufficient to 
raise my drooping ourloaity to Its fij^er pitch. 

We {Kooeeded down the sloping shaft, occasionally 
braising ourselVes sgaiiist Its jagged sides, until our 
lender suddenly came to a dead halt. 1 was next to 
Mm, and, eoming up as close as 1 could, 1 found that 
mte step further would have precipitate the adveu- 
MrouB guide into an abyw, the boitom and sides of 
'WUtth weM undistlnguisiuble; after gazing for a mo¬ 
ment into this apparently insurmoantable obstacle to 
our farther progress, 1 oould just perceive a narrow 
ledge about sixteen feet below me, that the eye could 
trace for a few yards only, beyond which it was lost in 
the deep gloom surrounding us. Our conductor bad 
alroady m^e up his mind what to do; he proceeded 
to uuMud his long narrow turban, composed of cotton 
eloth, and called u> his eomrades to do the same; by 
joining these together they formed a kind of rope, by 
means of which we gradually lowered each other, till at 
last a puty ten In number were sately lauded, on the 
ledge. We left a couple of mou to haul us up on our 
return, and proceedea on our way, groping along the 
brink of the yawning chasm, kivery now and then, 
loose stones, set in motion by our teet, would slip into 
this bottomless pit, and we could hear them bounding 
down ti«m ledge to le^e, smashing themselves into a 
thousand fngmonts, till the echoes so oftou repeated 
wnn like the independent fUe-hring of a battalion of 
imhntiy. Bomotimes the narrow path would be covered, 
for a distance of numy feet, with a smooth coat of ice, 
and then it was indeed dangerous. After moving tn in this 
way for some minutes, the road gradually widened, till 
we tound ourselves on the damp and dripping flooring of 
a dumber of unknown dimensions, 'i'he torch-light 
waa net strong enough to onabie us to concoive the sizo 
of tUs eubterraneous hall, but all around us lay scattered 
melanoholy prooffi that there wee some sad toundation 
for the Moolah'e etory. Hundreds of human skeletons 
wore Btrewed around I ae lar as the eye could pinetrato 
ttteae mournful raliee presented themselves; they were 
very perfect, end had evidently not bow disturbed since 
death, ttome lud mere the appearance Of the shrivelled- 
•P remains whioh we find in the Morgue, on the road to 
the Qiand Bt. liernard, and lay about us in all the 
varied poeiUotta kiduced by their miserable fate. Here 
H seottcd thht h group had, while euflicient strength 
yet fsonaiaed, huddlea toMnseives together, as U to 
hhep n^ the vital waimtii of whioh deutn to slowly and 
Ifet BO surely wee depriving ^em. A little further ou 
wee a figure In a utUng poatuns, with two intanta still 
•hgpsM in its beoy snua; and then again, the eye would 
fiUi rum Mme e^taiy figure with outstntohM limbs, 
•h tf phorring thM death whkb, on the tastsat, te- 
ep oh ii t to the eolL Luveluntarily, my theughte le- 
Wied to Pento'e beahtifM deeerlption of the Comte 
wgeUno’e ritUdi^ end th^Mteout ond in the Torte 
delta ghme»obiit here a elritmiag tense of the dnadfhl 
*toUty of the hemn wUeh, It wee evident from toese 


mute mmnerikU of ttin'e elhlt^ to hb ibtlhw, bad been 
endured, quite oppressed she, h&dl vdshed.1}^ never 
visited the ^pot. 1 Mt mysetfeotoitiAiMmeMhy this 
tad seane, that t endeavoured todisdMet my ; 

but what wae ay MtaAishment when aynyt Ml upon 
the print of a nelm human toot, and beidde it tiie distinct 
man: of the peiatod heel of the Afighan bOdi I hope 
my reader will give me credit for truth-^i oan aswre 
him that it waame time before I could bcdimili ffly 
own eyac, though 1 eonsidered that the result of her ex¬ 
plorations would explain, in inrt, the sight whirii Ap¬ 
peared to me to extraordinary, and which tallied so 
strangely with the footprints which had fHghtoartd 
Shah Fi^uad Iwan. twelve yeara ago- I val still ab¬ 
sorbed in reactions of no very gay colour, whtot eae of 
the attendants warned me that if 1 staid idl day amohg 
the " dead people," thtoe would not be sufficient oil to 
ftod the torches, and we should be unable to viait the 
ice caves. 1 was immediately roused, and proceeded 
onwards with the party through several lowi^cs and 
smaller cares. Suddenly a ttrangC glare spread iteSif 
about me, and, after a few more steps, a magniflosnt 
spectacle presented itself, lu the centre of a isxgo cave 
Blood an enormous mass of clear ioe, smooth po¬ 
lished as a mirror, and in the fonu of a gigantic bee¬ 
hive, with its dome-shaped top just touching the long 
icicles which depended from tfle jagged suriaee of the 
rock. A small aperture led to the interior of this 
wonderful congelation, the walls of which nearly 
two feet thick; the floor, sides, and roof wife emooth 
and slippery, and our figures were reflected from floor 
to ceiling and from side to side in endless repetitions. 
The insilts of Ihii chilly abode was divided into several 
compartments, of every fantastic shape i in some, the 
glittering icicles hung like curtains from the roof; in 
others, the vault was smooth as glass. Boautifuily 
brilliant were the prismatic colours refleeted from the 
varied suii'acc of the ice, when the torches floahed 
suddenly upon them, as we passed from cave to cave. 
Around, above, beneath, everything was of solid iee; 
and, being unable to stand, on account of its slippety* 
nature, we slid or rather glided mysteriously along this 
hall of spells. In one of the largest compartmeuts the 
icicles had reached the floor, and gave the idea of pillars 
supporting the roof. Altogether, the sight was to me as 
novel aa it waa magnifioeut; and 1 only regret that my 
powers of description are inadequate to do juative to 
what 1 saw. 

After wandering for some time amonget these entasis 
ordinary chambers, we proceeded further t<HM»iiiie tnu 
nature of the oavems in which they wore 
seemed to branch out into tnnumcrabii 
^ain intenieeted each other. Bumeiim' 
into balla, the dimenatoni of which 
prevented ue from catouiating; arid ai 
iraeied into narrow passages, so low that wi 
to creep along them on our hands and km 
had j ttst emerged from one ot these defllOit i 
ing wgetherou akind ofslopingplationn, 
the declivity seemed to become more pi 
reoeided from our sight, when ourattmition was suddenly 
arrested by the reappaannee of tiw mysterious naked 
tooiprints which i had btobrs observed lu the chamber 
of sxeletons. 1 examined tkOm minutely, and am uer- 
tain, from the qnaad of Ike toes, that they belonged lo 
some one whe wee In the halflt gt going barefoot. 1 
toidc a toreh, and determined to trace them os iar as 1 
eould. Had 1 atet with these prints in the open air, i 
shoniA fanva derided upui their being quite Imh; but 
the even tamperatuia and stillness of atmoephete 
whMh reigned ut tiicM atnrnge regions, might aeeouat 
for the uitolu retoiniBg that shatpuess of outline whioh 
denotee n asoent Imprcesion. The direction 1 took led 
me immediately down the slope t tmve just mentioned, 
and its increasing steepness oahsed me tome misgiyings. 
as to how 1 should get back, when suddenly* large 
stone on which I had noted foot j^ve vray.briMatfa 
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my irasht, and down I came,' exUngniiibing^ my torch 
in Luckily, 1 nuuiftged to stt^ myaelf from 

r^ia^iown the feai^l ehaem which yawned beneath, 
Imt’ the Wvy, rounded fh^ment of rock loBed ontraid, 
first with a hanh, ^tlng sound, as if reluctantly quit¬ 
ting its resting-place, then, gr^ually acquiring im¬ 
petus, down it thundered, striking against other rocks 
and dragging them on with it, till the loud echoes, 
repeated a thousand times finm the distant cares, 
mingling with the original sound, raised a tumult of 
noise quite snfficient to scare a braver crew than our 
party consisted of. The efieet of my mishap was in- 
! stantaneous. Our followers rtdsed an universal shout 
i of "Shietan! ShietanI” (the deril! the devil!) and 
rushed helter-skelter back flrom the direction of the 
sound. In the confusion, all the torches carried by the 
naUreswere extinguished, and had not my Mend Sturt 
displayed the most perfect coolness and self-possession, 

; we should have been in an alarming predicament, for 
he—uninfluenced by any such supernatural fears as had 
been excited amongst the runaways, by the infernal 
: tumult produced by my unlucky foot, and though him¬ 
self ignorant of the cause of it, from having been intent 
i upon the footmarks when I slipped—remained perfectly 
i unmoved, with his torch, the only one still burning, 

I raised high above his head, waiting patiently till the 
I panic should subside. Order was at length rc-stored in 
I some degree, but the thirst of enterprise was cooled, 
and the natives loudly declared they would follow the 
devil no father, and that we must return forthwith. 

Shah Pursund Khan, who was just as great a coward 
as the rest, declared it was no use following the track 
any more, for it was well known the eavemi qirtended to 
Cabul!! I Finding it useless endeavouring tS revive the 
broken spirits of these ’cravens, we reluctantly com¬ 
menced a retrograde movement, and 1 w.as obliged to 
remain in lasting ignorance of the nature of the myste¬ 
rious origin of the ibotprint. 

We had considerable difficulty in finding our way 
back to the ice-rooms. The fears of our followers had 
now completely got the better of thorn; they lost their 
presence of mind, and consequently their way; and it 
was not till after we had wandered about for more than 
an hour, that we hit upon the ledge which eventually 
led ns to the drop which we had originally descended, 
by means of the ladder of turbans. At the head of this 
drop we had left a couple of men to haul us up. As 
soon as they perceived the light of our expiring torches, 
th^ called out loudly to us to make haste and get out 
of the p|^ for they had seen the Bheitan, about an 
hour ago^|Mt along the ledge beneath them, and dis¬ 
appear injH^loom beyond. This information raised 
the terrofil^Po poor natives to a climax; all made a 
rush for ||Rlope .of turbans, and four or five having 
cltttehed MBcI of it, were in the act of dragging down 
turbans, jHi, and torches, upon our devoted heads, when 
Sturt injured, and' by his firm remonstrances, aided 
||by fall of a few well-aimed stones upon the 

; heads crew, made them relax their gr^p, and 

ascend ofifbyone. 

The chief, being the lightest, churned the privilege of 
being drawn up first, which was readily a^ed to, and 
so in succession, each when he had mounted assisting in 
drawii^ up his companioBB, till at last we were all 
saMy landM at the top, out of the reach of any ordinary 
sixeddevil. We soonemerged into the open air, coverad 
with dust flrom head to foot like Indian Faqueors, i^r 
having been for nearly fonr hours wandering in the 
bowels of the earth. Our followers soon irogained thmr 
oourage, now that the danger was past, and each in turn 
l>egan to boast of his own valour, and sneer at the pusil¬ 
lanimity of hiacomrade; but all agreed, that nothing cm 
earth or in heaven ihoald ever tempt them again to 
vwit the ioe-caves of Teennallick.” 


MY COUSIN KATE. 

[Thx following tale I compile from my dkiy of ayear . 
long gone by. 1 am old now, but my newt .1 hope is 
young. Kate’s oldest daughter, a pretty blaok^yed 
girl m fifteen, is my adopted and loving (fiiild; my sight 
begins to foil, so she acts as my amanuensis. She is 
mud) surprised to hear such things of thb sttdd. lady 
whom she addresses as motlrer; and reads in my plmi^ 
sure, at the memories of these occurrenoes, hopes for 
herself in connexion with the handsome heir- of mlliam 
Russell. 

' Robert and Kate are eoming to stay a whole month 
with me, and will bring me Abe rest ot their children. 

I must go and superintend the preparation of rooms for 
them afl.] i 

“ I hear the bees in'sleeiw nnisic winging 
Eram the wild thyme when they have passed the noot^ 

There is thehlaokbucT in the hawthorn singing, 

Stirring the white spray with the same sweet tone. 

Framtint the tanw, breathing from the meadows, 

As the west wfodmends down the long green grt^ 

Now dark, now golden, as the fleeting shadows 
Of the light clouds pass, as they were wont to pass.” 

L. E. while ago. 

One evening last August I was in a state of no incon¬ 
siderable anxiety. I had been expecting my consin 
Kate ever since noon, and she had not yet arriyod. 
Visions of carriages overturned were before me in on 
instant, but I banished every such thought as soon as 
I could. My windows wore open, and the sweet odours 
of the flowers were borne in to me by the soft breath of 
the summer air. I looked again and again from my 
book down the gravel path which led somewhat circuit¬ 
ously to the lodge. Still no cousin Kate I I surveyed 
with no little complacency the arrangements of the tea- 
toble, and then 1 was anxious again. It began to grow 
dusk. 1 shut up my book, and was in a reverie, tmeh 
must have been a deep one, for it was uninterrupted till 
J heard the sound of carriage-wheels close to my windows. 

I i-ushed into the hall; Kate herself was there, and, after 
a hasty embrace, she disrobed, and we w’crc sitting 
calmly and happily side by side in the home of our 
childhood. 

1 had so wondered to myself whether she would be 
clianged, though she liad only been away from me three 
months; but she was the identical cousin Kate over whom 
I had shed tears at parting. If possible she had returned 
more coquettish than she set out, and a little, just a 
little, fonder of talking. 

"A delightfol old house,'that of the Russells, Emma,” 
sffid she; “ such carved oak stmr-cases and long ^leries, 
and interminable vistas of old dark portrtuts,—I believe 
I should have grown sentimental if 1 had not read some¬ 
where that it irgnred the health. I have read all Scott’s 
novels again, and I don’t know how much more ; but, dear 
me, what beautiful Jessamine I how ftngraht it is!” 

I witdi I could give Kate’s blush when I answered that 
Robert Westall mA left it that morning'in expectation 
of her return, but 1 cannot. She went on— 

“ The Baseells are inveterate readere; Mrs. Bussell 
had her own particular lamp lighted ah soon as it grew 
dusk, and perBe)'ered till she could soarcely keep a'^e. 
She being a lady of the old school, had dreams about 
household duties, which never disturbed Ann and 
Caroline; they began directly after breakfiutt It was 
really ludicrous at dinner sometimea; some of 
been interrapted in a tournament, others had broken in 
on the rep<ffie of Keats’ poetry, to attmid to the grosser 
wants of mortal existence, and each bom the stop 
her ^parate emplqym^'^^ I for thr^wews, 

though perpetwdly sitting alone in a libraiy 
boeikB were iffi strange. The Russellg read, in hed- 
Focmis, to be ^ond the possibility of flibitnirhaiMte. Then 
Chaoln and wuliam came home fine 

fim we had. Such wanderings - by ^mitonlight, sum 
reading, and ritogh^, to into ham " 
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short, we wore quite hapj^. By the bye, how reiy 
handsome Willism is, ana so droll, 1 amsOre I laughed 
as if tears were iau^naiy tiungs-^uot a sad reuity. 
But when the excitement was over, Ann and Caroline 
read -as usual, so the young men and I were left alone. 
The^ are so clever! Well, how delightful it is to be at 
home once more' How very well that dress becomes 
you, Emma: you look enchanting. And now, pray tell 
me some news.” 

"BeaHy, Kate, I have been verj' quiet since you have 
been away; I dined once at the Lindens—” 

** Tes, and Ur. Morison looked fidgety,” interrupted 
Kate; " and Mrs. Morisop kept so strict an eye on 
the servants, that they did not 'pet well,’ as engineers 
say; I understand." 

" The Westalls have been at Brighton till yesterday, 
Kate; they came home at six last night; at seven 
Itobert was here to know if you liad returned." [Kate 
was silent enough now.] “ Mr. VV<»tall, of course, could 
not leave his business, being a lawyer. You know, Kate, 
people will quarrel and be ill, so lawyers and physicians 
We never any leisure. But Robert pas^d his examina¬ 
tion Just before he came, and wanted recreation. Ho is 
very pale. Of course, while you were away Raveuswood 
was ^1 enough, so he went to Brighton with the rest; 
uid I have invit^ biro to spend the <Iay in the woods 
with us to-morrow.” , 

"To-morrow ! A day in the wo^! delightful! Who 
is to go!” 

“ Robert and yourself, Miss Crompton- -oh I foigot to 
toll you, she is at her uiiclo's fora few weeks again.” 

" Iml of London chatter, of course,” said Kate. “ Well, 
who elsel” 

"Ensign Lavington, Edwin Fenton, and myself.” 

" Six; that will do. When do wc start 1 Early, I hope.” 

“Yes; at eight o’clock, after breakfasting hero to¬ 
gether.” 

“lam delighted. How do poor Edwin’s poetics go on t 
Symptoms as violent as ever—tum-down shirt collars— 
and indomitable perseverance in injuring his health by 
sitting up at nights 1” 

“ 1 think ho is as poetical as over, love : but really, 
Kate, you look pale and anxious in spite of your enjoy¬ 
ments at the Ru^Us.” 

“ Pale, Emma; you jest ]” 

" Hot now,” said I, kissing her blushing cheek, while 
I twin^ Robert’s jessamine in ber black hair. She was 
very fiitigued, and soon retired. I remained down stairs 
to supmintend the final closing of the house, being 
rather nervous. When I lay down Iwside her, the 
fioweiB were on her pillow, and 1 heard her murmur 
“Robert” in ber sleep. What may this betide 1 thought 1. 

The morning came. IJ umped out of bed, and, having 
aseertained that it was a fine day, and just fi»e o'clock, 
soon had my head on the pillow agiun, and was going 
off into a magnificent dream, when Kate’s kiss awoke 
me. Wc congratulated each other on the weather, and, 
after anticiparions of enjoyment for the day, prepared to 
dress. Without her knowledge I placed a spray of 
Robert’s jessamine in her hair—it was very much faded, 
for though it had not been very long gathered, its nature 
was 80 delicate, that ^ the mere cutting it from the parent 
stem iqjured it materially. She looked lovely. I boixid 
tram my heart that she wooM not be mischievous to-day, 
for Robert and she had n^ met for six months—he 
bayiiiffbeen studying hard in Loudon long before Kate 
left. .The laift interview she had with him was to refiise 
his offer of marriage; and I really felt concerned, for he 
iru truly amiable and intelllgeht, riiih a manly dechdon 
of hia owq, exeepl^ Kate were in the case,—then he 
eqhmit||||^U]:ec% thhb 1 thought, marriage wohld 
eu|s, auifl kUswu RtUe restrahit woidd improve Kate 
: hot rriilly Uie was such a coquette I 
sra were seated round the table to which 
MWld M ea^y weihsomod Kate the evening before. 
The duly oue.wahted te qom^ete the party was Hiss 
^^^rompton, and even’ll was only half-an-bour bdiind 


her time: but she came yaimteqf in ^ita of her seraipu* 
louB convcntloBal politeness, to show hs Ijjpir lua^lpBtet 
she rose in London. ' 

Wliilo the rest are at the Irreakfitst tahte 1 wRl st^r 
aside to give a slight sketch of ourcoiapipldw ' 
Bolwrt came first. I was distressed to seel^teteCMvo 
him without the least emotion, aa if they had SNirted 
only a day or two since; but 0! howoomlorted to jte:har 
leave the room, and come back with her eyesrathor Ites 
bright, but much more tender and beantifiil than uattal. 
The Ensign, in all the glory of a spotlew uniform and u 
flaxen moustache, was our second imval. Withwrteiff'^ 
condescension he bowed to Kate and shook handi «itn> 
me, coxcomb that ho was! as if he were auprwMly oon* 
tented in himself, but just kept up a oommunicati^ with ^ 
ordinaiy mortals out of pure benevolence. Ho twisted hh 
fair moustache iniiiatiently round his fore-finger, admired 
our prospect, and avowed his intention of eiyc^iug him¬ 
self that day. Ho wished Hiss Crompton luKi commis¬ 
sioned him to call ber, he would have thrown stones at 
her windows, and damagcil more panes of glass thwthe 
most indefatigable glaricr could mend in a long sum¬ 
mer's day. Having relieved his feelings about Miss 
C.’s late rising by this candid expression of them, ho 
wplied himself to t he dispatch of his breakfast. Edwin 
Fenton came, looking bilious and out of spirits as 
usual. He considered himself quite a Byron; indeed he 
confidentially said to mo one evening," Byrop^ be was 
a iktppy mail to me 1 he could get rid of his stteiN^^ns 
excitement by writing it down and selUngit; but mv 
fate interferes with such an arrangement. It Is all Itere, 
(touching his forehead Avith his finger,) “bat it is incom¬ 
municable, and that increases my misery.” Even this 
uiiliappy individual hononred our excursion day with an 
attempt at a smile, when wo painted in glowing colours 
the delights that were before us. After breaktot the 
carnage arrived, and after sending, by way of pioneer, 
a gig carrying a servant and provisions, wo set out. 
Sever did I see anything more beautiful than tho country 
that day. It could not bo the charm of novelty, tbeso 
scenes were as familiar to me as my breath. 1 was bom 
and bred here, tho orplian heiress. I was acquainted 
with almost every tree that grew. Feihaps tho cause 
of my happiness was, that Kate, tho being I loved best 
on earth, (since Robert’s elder brother died,) hod just 
retunicd to me, and t .sat with my liand In her’s the wnoio 
of tho way. 'I’bo hedges yet boasted their boiittifi^ 
wild roses; the foiiarn* was richly green; here and tbbn 
a tree shadowed forth to our mind the coining aatumii, 
and it suggested to me a person ]>remuturcly#ilKi. The r 
nightingale's song was hoard from the wow We ware 
entering; my whole external life breatbeSH|jtry, and 
my heart leaped up and echoed the hgppii^Kihat was 
around me. My grief hod long lost its tiobi||^s cha¬ 
racter ; it was to me now as a gentle sad con^aion, in 
irhose presence levity cun never enme, the>i||^ much 
delight may be experienced. 1 drank the ^tointion ^ 
yielded to mo by Uiehigh spirits of myeomp^wns and 
the bright weather; but 1 w'as as I always am-^quietiy 
happy. Kate and the rest laughed, but Kate was unuall- 
ally silent that day. Once I was gq)ng to put my arm 
round her waist but found myself too late—that position 
was already occupied by Eob^ who sat on her other 
side. Kate’s coquetUsnness had been my plague, I fer¬ 
vently hoped here was an end to it. 

Mias Crompton and the Ensign took wonderfelly; be 
entmtained her with an imaginaiy siege, in which he hid 
permrmed feats of vateur Utberto unheard of. Hew, 
thought I, you have yom; match for the first time in 
yourlife, fot’ certainly hil militaty achievements wore 
not more wonderful than ber adventures in London. . 
The iirominoiwe ai the first peiwm sinirelar, was the 
most striking feature in each case. Edinn Fenton had 
ehosm to sit with the driver, and 1 could bear his mehua- 
chdy opinions about tho harvest, the state of the countiy, 
fta/and Ben’s answers fell of ignorant fear. Hot tyt 
Ben did not know bow fine the wheat was about oi; 
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but Edwin 8 t*ggep 0 d him witbttj^U?^ winch were* 
decention quite nbqmhiin: »nd tite end w»8 
tunt Bowin wd^ed him up to a promiaing state of de- 
snqndency about the coming winter, and persuaded him 
that Englishmen are the most 07e^tued, ill-used, and 
patient people in the world. M last we came to the 
springs, and sat down by a clear streamlet whose 
lulling voioe was music to our earsi ifith the tall trees 
abore us, through the interstioM of whose boughs the 
very sun, lua^ merry by the good be was doing in the 
rich orchards and sunny vineyards (rf Europe, played at 
jach o'lantern on the soft fresh turf. Here each took 
his own course and did as he obose; Hiss Crompton, 
who likes one beau better than none, and two than one, 
had somehow drawn Edwin Fenton into her net, so she, 
the Ensign, and the Poet went of together after a few 
ininutes. We sat still. I had always favoured Robert’s 
suit, but never so much as when 1 contrasted his manly 
bearing with the appearances of the other two young 
men who were with us to-day. It was impossible not to 
feel hb superiority. Solemnly, and half sadly at ftrst, 
he told Kata of hblove—hb earnest love; told her that 
she had in no slight degree been the cause of hb present 
success in life.. He said that she had formerly exprrosed 
a wish that young men would estabUsh themselves well 
in life before they thought of marrying. “ That wish,” 
said he, "has kept me awake and working many many 
weary notiue. For you, dear Kate, I have studied—done 
everythb^, 1 have the brightest prospects before me; 
but if ybn refuse me again, I shall never try for any¬ 
thing on earth afterwards.” During all thb, Kate had 
hidden her head in my bosom and was weeping. I 
mntly disengaged myself, and left them together: when 
I returned they were excellent friends. 

I loved to contemplate their happiness. Love to them, 
I thought, has hitherto been sweet; its very pains have 
been pleasures. Oh that they may never weep regretfully 
over ^e remombrancos of the promises made in so much 
joy to-day I We passed the hours delightfully: all met 
by common consent at the springs to dine, and our dinner 
was truly a dinner to be eaten in such a place; a roman¬ 
tic afair, quite different from the servant-encumbered, 
lamp-lighted, curtain-closed proceeding of in-door life. 
Cool salads; Robert repeated Sidney Smith’s directions 
how to make a salad for a man of taste, which seemed 
quite dpropoa; from this we g^ot into a discussion about 
various thmgs connected with that celebrated man,— 
croum'M, such as Milton describes Eve to have made, from 
"^Icet kernels pressed,” and various more substantial 
preparations well suited to the occasion. My exeelbnt 
tenant, who occupies the farm we had left aoout a mile 

behlnd.b ' ' - - .. 

Robert 

with young vine _ _ 

the stream to admire herself, and he told her with more 
grace than I can put into so tame a thi^ as a chronicle, 
that she had every temptation to imitate Narebsos; 
‘ but be h«|^ she would summon her powers of imsgim 
atlon and let Mm be her image. I need not say the 
other division of Ibe party had left us long before this. 
There was something so boautlftil in th4 lovo of these 
feir young creatures, that made me glance nt my own 
deep mourning, and think bow soon prospects as feir as 
tbe&s had, in my case, been blight^ for ever, by the 
death of him who was husband to me Ih sQ btft name— 
m; dearest friend. I wept, silehtlj' and aside, for it 
would have been a sin tq pnt anything grief be%e 
them now, I was soon calm aguln for Oieir sakes. TiTe 
all strolled together along the brook-side, and admlwd 
the boantifol water-lilies, whidireally seem to be each 

^ An um ; some nymph 
Swim hearing high above her MM." 

The day passed pjieasaotty aww, and when the «m 
began to tinge the wa^ we badeadbu onoe mere.in the 
wc^ now endeared, ie tiuree nC w at least, by laitiiv 
teeollentioDB. 



'^ Dear me, Kate,” said Mies Crompton, when we wsei 
once more seated in the eanfem. ‘’where iKdyen get 
those splendid wild hmein^ iT haemt seen eny.” 

"Common things,” soliloqnbed Edwin, "ys(t hem< 
tiful. Ah I like everything ebe worth havi^ they soon 


" Pretty things enough,” cardeady rsauiriced young 
Lavington; "but, dear me I nothing to the fewer* I 
saw in Ihdb; near our station was a grov* of the sole- 
brated ‘ Rafflesia amoldi,’ and they ware ao fine that the 
nectaries of the flowers generrily held three quiurta.” 

Remarkable I” sjaeulated Mbs Crompton. 

Robert said afterwards, he thought she would believe 
anything from a man in uniform. They were soon de^ 
in another battle scefle; young Fenton looked moody 
and uneasy, as I saw when he tnmed round and looked 
into the body of the phaeton. We soon reached home. 
Next momlngl heard that the Ensign end the Poet had 
taken Miss Crompton home politely end peneesbly 
enough, but that mey auarreUed drwdftilly abemt her 
afterw^s; and that Edwin, true to hb wr^hed fete, 
had given her up to hb rival, md vowed himseif unfo^ 
tunate—more unfortuaste than Byron. 

But I must return to Kate on the evening of thb day 
in the woods. I never saw her so natun^y hapm m 
when Robert had tenderly bidden her ferewelU ana she 
came up into our own room. What bright antioipstioas 
of the foture she had t Hqw she wept that mo ifed 
ever been ooqnettbh to any one so good and trua as 
Robert I 

When she found the jessamine in her hair, aha IMd it 
on her pillow as she hm before done. She threw her 
arms round me and begged me to pray for her faappinms. 
Indeed I required no great induoement to do this. 

The next morning a letter lay on the bre^ddhst table 
awaiting me. In a legal hand-wriling. I knew at onee 
it was from Robert's fetber. In it he requested me to 
give him an interview at eleven that moming. Of 
course I answered the note, and said I should be gbd to 
see him. At eleven precisely, Mr. Westall, ■crupuleualy 
dressed, as usual, in an unexceptionable suit of hjack, 
with a gold chain depending feom his neck,-^th* i^e 
bow, Boelegantatfir8t,aadso8uddenlyoutshort. He was 
the Mr. Westall of my childish days, and the kind foiepd 
and protector of my riper years. Robert, being M open- 
hearted as a child, had told hb feiher of hb euecM the 
night before. He, good father that hq was i hM com* 
to make arrangements for as speedy a msmsge W po«d- 
ble, and also to ask my oonseat to the mgaiwnent, 
formally.as Kate’s guardian. I gladly offered 1dm every 
thing I could in each case, 

I went to consult Kate about the "early day.” and ifee, 
being pemnsded by Robert, agreed to that day rntmth. 
Robert had come while I waa engaged withhb fethar, 
and looked very happy. 

Mr. Westall and Robert left Bavenfwood fff lantdon 
that afternoon, and after a stay of throe diye, (during 
which the postman had to oallnt the lodge mmre thm 
once.) returned, briiuring newaof e capital preeBeewhl^ 
Robe’s fether had bought for Wm. 

So the wedding-day onme. The weather all amilea 
and snashine; Kate all tear* and blushes. Bebert’a 
temperate exultation and fervent gratitude quite deUghb 
ed me, and his bride too, I hflUeve, Ann and Cawb* 
Russell came to be bridesmime- Caroline b very peet- 
leal; I really believe she and Edwin Fwten wfll piiipfr 
trate matrimony. Charles and WUIbm welethm^ and 
were as merry as usual, but Cfearies eoafflsteotialliy *ol» 
me he had thmbht Kate loved hb htetlier; ‘‘ hut, de« 
me r soliloqubed he," on* may if well propheiy whiiw 
ww the wind will Wow, as be euro who anw a dWt***® 
as wdnld fl* on at bat 1* 

Alter the matrb^, and Sate spent a weWt er 

twoln Dfvonahhtiii^someof hbrobtives; they t^ 

SPtttajNeu^mdntiiatlfeveiiawo^ Wbw<^yw 

nM Mwir h<mm la hmiml fWt vmy duU. 

|W^ai%ae mmilteRn^ hwrow thefiW*b 
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ChrmieU, vlien tlie foUovis|r aiiD«(me«meitl a«t tav 
WM: 

“On tha 29 tli Ootaber, In Landen, Kdirin Fanton, 
Bki., af BaveDSTrood, to Mary Anna, only dauij^tor of 
FrMOrio Crompton, Esq., of that city." 

“ On the 80th, at Bishopagato Churoh, Easigo Laving^ 
ton, to Caroline, younger dmigbtar cf tha lata John 
Busaall, Esq., of that place." 

So I vaa quita out in my gnaaaaa; but I eannot think 
hov Mias Crompton came to prefer Edwin to the .Ensign. 
Ann Bussell, who is staying with me, aays/'ha aaaarted 
to her sister, that he never made Miss C. an offer at all; 
but just wanted to amuso himself, and vex the Poet at 
her expense." L. 


THE LABOUEEE.' 

VsaT great pains have been taken lately to diaabnso 
the agricultural poor of the ndtion that they have a 
certain right in the land. Argument and legialation 
have both been used. “ Fow are not the landlords," has 
been repeated a thousand times, and impressed cm the 
im^nation by the vivid image of a union workhonsa, 
which seems to say, “ Whether you are the landlord or not, 
you ghall not he.” The poor have been told they have 
their labour, the ihrmer Us labour and stock, the gen¬ 
tleman his land. Eow a belief so often denied must 
have acertain universality, and something of afoundation 
in human nature and in the visible order of things. 
And in fact we do really think it is not altogether such 
an absurd and preposterous belief—such a mere chimera 
—that the poor have a certain sort of right and property 
in the land. It is always held as natural that what 
men have made, they should, in some sense, consider 
their own; and that they should be allowed a certain 
right of makership, paternity, and ownership, in every¬ 
thing they have helped to create, or reclaim, or improve. 
If a man has added to the public stock, sur«1y he has a 
claim upon it, unless he has done something to forfeit 
that elaim; surely be has the world in his debt, unless 
the world can prove tha balance of debt is against 
him. 

Let ns now see how this matter stands with reg)^ to 
land. The labourer has helped to make it what it is ■, 
he has watered it with his sweat, and, it may be said, 
his very blood; he has sunk thereon his whole capital, 
and devoted to it bis little all. He knows the land is 
now more valuable for his labour; how should he not, 
then, think he has a right in it? Surely it is no idle 
dream. Ho, it is founded in truth and justice; and were 
it not so, it would not be so Inveterate an opinion, so 
deep-rooted a sentiment. Let us endeavour to express 
this sentiment in words and images—though ufords can¬ 
not reach what is so deep and heartfelt. Here Is ana^l 
labourer, whom Ptpvidence has suffered to survive nls 
strength. He was b<CTlntheparish,andtheFewaBlu|v>nght 
up; or perhaps, without being under that obligation 
to it, he yet gave to it the first-fruits of his labour. His 
whole life has beqn one of use and service to the parish. 
As far as he or any mortal man can strike the balance, 
“® haa given vastly more than he has received, and 
thereby has deserved a blessing. All that he sees or 
hears telle him of ids work, i|work which, in the case of 
most labourers, is a work of love. Ho knows that he has 
»dded to the productiveness of the soiL He sees a 
P’^nt triumph, which is. the result of fifty hard-fought 
battles with Nature. It is no barren victory, but an 
»ctu^ conquest, produolngsterling firuits. It is written 
on fte faceof Nathre, whimi as&eveterancantemplntos, 

feels that he is the chief part of the tale; he helped 
to redeem that bog from barrenneae; he h^^ to over- 
oome the obstinate sterility of the moor, and the loan 
hill side; those fields of wheat Whlcii now present such 

(1) From en article on Agricultural Labour and 'ffsges, in a 
recent Periodical. 


an nntfbna thewch nndnla^air invfiuie qf geldea tmUt," 
rising shoulder M^, onpe weKm ww|»rodap in 
idtemate stripes; Udf the crop was dwMlM er surved 
by standing water,—-he undeiNdralned it; he haa seen 
the flock of sheep that fbed upon thsA dewnAPradnally 
increase from five to seven or eight hundred ^tnai^ a. 
winter month has ho toiled knoe-deep In mud sA th^ ■ 
dykes and entrenchments, and assisted to give ita present 
useful direction to that stream, which, in the rems and 
willows that now fringe its bed, seems to forget the 
violence once done to it; he tempered with marl Hiat 
field of hungry sand; he, when plough and harrow and 
hoe had failed, dug up with his idex-axe, and tore up 
with his hands one by one, the myriads of matted Uid 
ro|>y weeds that onoe ineurably in^tod that northward 
slo^; in some one or other of the numerous processes 
of modem agriculture, he has traversed a bimdred times 
every square foot of the parish, till he knows every 
mark and character, natunri er arUflcial, at if it were in 
his own cottage garden; be fiirst set, and has five Umoa 
trimmed down to the stocka, these ancient hedges; he 
helped to plant that belt offoreat trees, now grown enough 
to adorn and shelter the eountry, and supply both fuel 
and timber; he helped to make and sfudntain the roads 
and the bridges; he has contributed his labour to every 
improvomenCeverything that has increased the produc¬ 
tive value, the comfort, the beauty of the v|lp|e and 
the parish. 

What closer connexion can there be thaiflipi^flt 
is all in a manner the work of his own hanoli; the 
village, the parish, the land, the fields and meadows, the 
woods, the streams, are part of himself. He is indeed, 
as ho is sometimes insolently called, a clod of the soil ; 
well nmy he be so called; the trees that grow on the land 
are not nearer to it. The mere connexion of ownership 
is nothing to this. Though be, who has thus helped to 
make not only the yearly pmuce, but the very soil 
itself, and the permanent natural qualities and foatures 
of the country, should be separated ever so far, it seems 
as if something must come of it. Bo infinitely nearer 
and dearer a tie is It, than a mere right by title daed to 
enjoy tho produce. 

Yet is not all told. This relation of makership, this 
long partnership with the very powers of Nature, is 
cementod by suffering, and endeared by tho most 
affecting associations. The poet who tells the British 
sailor the spirita of bis Ihthers start from every 
wave, would only sp^ the unborn poetry «f every 
ruatio breaet, if httsaid the lamo here. The laboitter s 
fathers, brothers, friends, have all died in this bloodless, 
though not painless watfore. Perhaps he is the last of 
a gallant band of eompaniens, the lost to tell their 
deserts, the last to receive in his one person the rewards 
of maiiy. As for himself, be is not without honourable 
wounds; his body remembers the elemental strife ; his 
sprained sinews, his aching joints, his blunted organs, 
recal continually this or tmt tempeatuoui acenei many 
a winter day on the bleak hiU ride, Soagy a night-watch, 
many a surprise of flood and storm. Anoye tul does he 
remember the last time he forgot he was old, and, after 
a useless bravado of endurance, crept home late one 
terrible day, from the scene of iMlf a eentuiy's labours, 
never to return to it igrin. Of hiaehildren, seme died 
in their infimey, yet net too ymmg to have tastod the 
hardships of their oeodi^; a daughter oauflhf aritiU 
in the fields et fourfoen. wee never etrong after, and 
died at twoiriff i a eonn who had roughed it well eaqngh 
so for, retomM to worh too somi after the scarlet foveri 
and lived an riling but still a working man, tiU Eve< 
and-twenty. His surviving^kindrod and oflspring live as 
he lived, Irixnir aa hefoboored, suffer as he sufifond. 
He sttn sarvea Ida gsoaratien threegh them, and looks 
for a BM^mt in the ftnits of theirs, that is, of Ua 
htbonr. 

Wean justly wood—toe||wad, ear neighbooiesay^ 
of ow OrOewriM shd oar^britea; and take oaratltot 
afi nariOBs sMl too, aa they come tip mur aoble river, 
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how we booiie and maintain the wounded or wom-wt 
aoldii^and aailor. But in what bnildinoa, and with 
wl^t Miform, and with what hue, and in nlnt company, 
and with what terma of deaignation, an we preparfn(;to 
treat thoae equally atout-hearted patrlota, who devoted 
the flower and strength of their days to preserve us from 
famine and death 1 


iPoftrg. 

[tn Original Poetry, the Xanie, real or ssiumed, of the 
Author, ia printed in Small Capitali under the title; in 
Selection*, it i* printed in Italia* at the end.] 

STANZAS. 

a£V. H. THONFSON. 

When Hope, in Fossesaion’* proud noon riding high, 
Set* quench’d in eternal echpae. 

And, like fruits of Aaphaltu*, the pleasures we try 
Turn ashes and dust ou the lips; 

When the joys we have nurs’d into bitterness burst, 

And the fomu we have fallow’d are fled^ 

Oh whoo anall we And a repose for the mind 
That dwells with the wrew’d and the dmidP 

Oh wto was Youth’s pathway so gallantly streu n 
WfA flowers of each perfume and hue, 

Yf ^^mr'toantv and fragrance must waste in the noon 
Where fresh in the morning it grew P 
Oh why is the scene of existence serene, 

As to ardour’s young eye it appears, 

If its sunshine be warm but to nurture the storm, 

That bursts into min and tears P 

Nav, murmur not, mortal! the fraud is thine own; 

Who bade thee a shadow adore P 
Barth’s blesungs were ^von for thy solace alone; 

Thy hopes and affections for more. 

Then turn thee from earth to the right* of thy birth, 

To the armies of glory on high. 

And seek above thou the unbroken repose. 

The garland that never must die. 

Nav, murmur not, man! like Halcwone, thou 
'Diy nest on the billow hast made; 

Thou'hast trusted the calm of the summer, and now 
The tempest thy trust hast betray’d; 

Go, hind on the Book that looks down on the shock 
Of elements combating free. 

Where no dond* part thine eye and the ever bright sky- 
No woes thy Creator and thee 1 


infscelUneons. 


"1 tova here made only anoaegsy of culled Stnrenif and 
have brought nothing of my own, but tho string that ties 
thorn."—itfoiihijpar. • 

A WONPBBVUIi OIBCVllSIAHOX. 

Ih the ambll village of Heme Hill, near Cantorbuiy, 
there is a postman, who is stone blind, yet still, unac¬ 
companied by any dog or companion, i» goes his daily 
round, never omitting a single letter, or giving a wrong 
letter to any one. The only thing which affects him to 
snow, idter a toll of erhich he u prevebtod going his 
usnal round. 


Ii is in the relaxation of secniity, it is in the ex¬ 
pansion of prosperity, it is in tho hour of dilatation of 
the heart, and of its softening into festivity and pleasure, 
that toe real charaotm' of men is discerned. If then is 
any good in them, it appears then or nevw. Evtoi 
wolves and tigen, when gorged with their piqy, are si^ 


and gentle. It is at such times that noble minds give all 
toe reins to ihrir good nature. They indu^ theto genius 
even to intemperance, in kindness to toe aMcted, in gene¬ 
rosity to the conquer^; forbearing insults, forgiving in¬ 
juries, overpaying benefits. Full of dignity themsoTves, 
they respect dimity in ail, but they feel it sacred in the 
unhappy. But It is then, and basking in the sunshine of 
unmerited fortune, that low, sordid, ungenerous, and 
reptile souls swell with their hoarded poisons; it is then 
that they display their odious splendour, and shine out 
in toe full lustre of their native villany and baseness.— 
Burke. 

Befobb an affliction is digested,' consolation ever 
comes too soonand after it is digested, it comes too 
late: there is but a mark between these two, as flue 
almost as an hair, for a comforter to take aim at.— 
Sterne. 

It is curious to observe the triumph of slight inci¬ 
dents over the mind, what incredible weight they 
have in forming and governing our opinions, both of 
men and things—that trifles light as air shall waft a 
belief into toe soul, and plant it so immoveable within 
it, that Euclid’s demonstrations, could they be brought 
to batter it in breach, should not all have power to over¬ 
throw it.— Sterne. 

It appears by a calculation made by toe printer of 
Stevens’s edition of Shakspeare, that every octavo page 
of that work, text and notes, contains 2,680 distinct 
pieces of metal, which, in a sheet, amount to 42,880, 
the mi^lacing of any one of which would inevitably 
cause a blunder! With this curious toct before us, the 
accurate state of our printing, in general, is to be 
admired, and errata ought more freely to be pardoned 
than toe fastidious minuteness of the insect eye of 
certain critics has allowed.— Curiositiee of Literature. 

Tub Abbfl Olivet has described an amusement of 
Pelisson, during his confinement in toe Bastile, which 
consisted in feeding a spider, which he had discovered 
forming its web in the corner of the small window. 
For some time he placed his flies at toe edge, while his 
valet, who was with him, played on a bag-pipe; little lir 
little, the spider used itself to distinguish tho sound of 
too instrument, and issued from its hole to run and catch 
its prey. Thus calling it always by the same sound, 
and placing the flies at a still greater distance, ho suc¬ 
ceeded, after several months, to drill the spider by re¬ 
gular exercise, so that at length it never failed appearing 
at the first sound to seize on the ^ provided for it, 
even on toe knees of toeprisoner.— Ibia. 

The brave only know how to forgive;—it is toe moiit 
refined and generous piteh of virtue human nature ran 
arriyo at. Cowards have done good and kind actioni,— 
cowards have even fought—nay, sometimes even con¬ 
quered; but a ooirard never forgave; it is in his 
nature;—the power of doing it flows only from a 
strength and greatness of soul, conscious of its own 
force and seottrity, and above the little temptations of 
resenting evoiy fruitless attempt to interrupt its hap¬ 
piness. 


*•* The Title end Index to the lint Volume may be had. price 
Ijd.; tl*o, the Ci^wn, price 1*. 6d. 
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THE EOMAKS m BKITA1N-. 

Thbbb are nonA ftrea Of the most iinperfecfly 
Instructed in the history of this country, srho do not 
know generally, as a historical fact, that, a long while 
ago, Britain was a Roman province; and any hoy of 
ordinary attainments can tell us, that the Romans first 
landed here under Julius Ceesar, and that they continued 
in possessiop of the country until the Emperor Honorius 
recalled his troops to Italy, to defend the heart of the 
empire against the incursions of the barbarians, and so 
surrendered a sovereignty which he was no longer able 
to retain. The fact, in this naked outline, most people 
know,—^that the "Romans came, and that they departed; 
but not one in a hundred—perhaps not one in a thousand 
—knows much more. The accounts given to us of the 
Roman occupation of the country form the first and 
the shortest chapter in every history of England, and 
the most barren of all detail. There is seldom any 
attempt to weave it into the general thread of the story, 
or to trace what influence it may have exercised upon 
the character or fortunes of the country. We satisfy 
ourselves with knowing that such a thing once did 
happen, |Hid there we leave it. 

It h #heii we begin to look into dates, and by their 
help to measure, with some degree of accuracy, the 
magnitude of the event in question, that the meogreness 
of our information, and the langptor of our curiosity, 
respecting this period of the histoiy of the island in 
which we live, strikes us aS remarkable. The date of 
Cassar’s landing waa fifty-five years before the commence¬ 
ment ef the Christhm era; and Honorius's renunciation 
of the snveteignty of Btitain took place about the year 
420. The ooeupatlon of Britain by th« Romans thus 
extended over a peried of nearly 480 years—no 
ineoBsideralde proportion of the age of tho wortd, 
and an enUre fourth of tho time which has elitpsed 
since the istaad of Britain became known to liisbwy. 
But it is when we com^re it With some oth^ 
period, regarding the extant of which we htvO a 
comparatively definite impreiatOit—lor example, the 
most recent one of equal diwntion—that w« tM^omo 
still more fully sensible hoW large a portion of the 
avetage life of a nation is OiNll|irmonded in a period 
which we are accustomed to regard as a mere 
point, scarcely discorniblfc tn the dWhmt boriaou by 
which our view is bounded. tiMklng back 4 SO yei^e 
friMi the present time, wt iUtd onrwlves at tim year 
ISfifi, about the latter part (rf ^ reign of idwmtl 
III., and at a point cottsldeinh!^ more then a cen¬ 
tury anterior to the Refitimudidn ; a time, the ittte^ 
val between which and the pie^t day mnbnkcei 
almost all that we are acenst^ed to consider of mtt<m 
interest in relation to the eonstitution or govern¬ 
ment, the wealth, greattteei, .religion, or Immtnre 
of the country. To the Romans of the time ol Konoriiia, 
then, the landing of Cwsar must have l)ccn something 
like what the achievements of the Black Prince arc to 
us; to tho ma» of the people a mere tradition, and 
known only in any of its details to tho learned, and 
even to them as remote ftnm present personal interest, 
and as deeply buried in the mists of antiquity, as are 
to us the battles of Creasy and Poitiers, or atty of tbO 
namtives in the pages of Froissart. The memorials 
of their presence which the first invaders had left, had 
most of them, by that time, been long obliterated; 
those of which any traces remained Imd b^me 
grey time-Wom ruins; their places of encampment, 
subjects of antiquarian controversy; their armour, 
their coins, their dress, their mode of life, subjects or 
antiquarian curiosity, pretty much as they ate even at 


the present day. For so long a period, embracing so i 

many successive generations of men, cstonot hate ^ 

rim its course without having produced much moral 
and physical change;—in the case of a civilised | 
people like the Romans, much mental progress. The j 
acorns which wore shSken to the ground by the i 
wind which filled the sails of Oaesar's galleys, and i 
bore him to the then unconquered shores of Britain, 
had become, ere his successors took their departure, 
aged mossi-covered giants of the forest, and furnished, 
for anything we can tell, the timber of which | 
wore built the ships which carried them away. 

And during the long roll of ycare in which these 

were advancing through all the stages of growth, 
maturity, and decay, with a progress so slow that 
its perceptible steps are to be marked, not by years, 
but by decades of years—how much change — how 
much decay of old things and growth of now— 
how entire a revolution in feelings, habits, and asso¬ 
ciations—must have taken place in the living denizens 
of the soil! To many of the Romans (for it would 
be violating all probability to suppose a continued 
succemion of legions merely occupying fortified posts 
for BO many hundreds of years, without some, at least, 
spreading themselves over and into the country, cul¬ 
tivating the soil, and acquiring rights of ownership 
in it, and its fruits,) Britain must have been much more 
a home than Italy. Tho ashes of their lathers and 
brothers rested in it; their own fondest associations 
wore connected with its scenes, with which all their 
recollections of infancy and y^outh were entwined. 
They must have formed connexions, more or less in- 
tlpiato, with the native inhabitants—intermarriages, in 
all probability, leading to tho necessary consequence 
of families of mixed mood. With this there cannot 
fail to have bech a partial fusion of feelings, prejudices, 
and Superstitions; a gradual wearing down of the most 
sallonl points of diflference; an approach to tho forma¬ 
tion of a mixed dialect, in which the necessary intercourse 
of the two races could be conducted; and, probabl}’, 
something like the growth of a now race, neither alto¬ 
gether Britons, nor altogether Romans, but combining 
the distinctive characters of lioth. A mere military 
occupation for a short period—for half, nay, for a whole 
century—might, parmpa, have consisted with the 
jnfiservation of an entire separation between the 
jWvornors add tho goVOHiod; the former might, for all 
uiat period, have continued to be in the country, but 
ftot of it; but for nearly five centuries it is scarcely 
eonceivablo that any oflshoot of a foreira stock should 
have been in contact with the soil of ree country, and 
not taken rimt in it,—should have remained so entirely 
distinct; and foee mm til entanglement of interest, j 
alliance^ and ailbction, tbiA they should he able to take 
flight id a body on a sudden call, like swallows at the 
approach of onld weather, and l^ire nothing to recall 
the mettoiy of their pretence but a fow desoriied and 
mouldering fiesta; not tO mention the other and greater 
wonder, Hiat, after five hundred ycare’ occupation, they 
should not hake preferred remaining in Britain, and 
leaving ftti^ te its fate, to cneotmtering tho scarcely 
doubtful emtees of a conflict with the countless swarms 
which were pouring upon the empire from the inex¬ 
haustible hordes of the north. When we reflect upon the j j 
actual state of matters, upon the length of time during i 
which the Romans occupied Britainas oneof die outposts 
of their empire, and the consequences which, in con¬ 
formity to ail experience in similar circumstances, must 
have followed upon diat bCGupaiion, we cannot help feel- ; 
ing, that to talk of their leaving Britain at the time of ; 
Honorius, appears little less marvellous than if we 
riiould now talk of the Saxons or Normans leaving U, | 
and returning whence they came at the period of their j 
respective conquests. | 

And yet this, inconceivable as it is, is the idea we 
generally entertain. We think of the Romans as I 
having paid this country a passing visit, and, when they [ 
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found it necesgaiy to discontlane thoif intercourse, 
having left it very mch as thejr found it; and as 
having themselves in their departure carried with them 
no trace of their residence among ns. We look upon 
the Roman occupation of Britain its hn uhimpormnt 
episode ih the history of the two eoUntries, marking 
the conclusion of tho one, and the commencement of 
the other; but which might be left altogether out of 
either history, without leaving any perceptible gap to 
be filled up. And yet that which we accustom ourselves 
so to regard,—which we treat nrith tho same con¬ 
temptuous indifi'erence with which Milton treated the 
struggles of the kings of the Heptarchy, when he likened 
them to the contests of kites and crows, is, in reality, 
when we look at it narrowly, a long tract in the history 
of a people, every page of whoso annals, if rightiy 
written, cannot fail to have been full of interest and 
importance, and comprebends a series of events ex¬ 
tending over a period of time sufficiently long to 
embrace the entire life of a nation, and entitled to an 
independent and substantive place of their own in the 
volume of history. There was space enough in it for a 
state to have passed through all the stages of infancy, 
manhood, and decay. It can be no exaggeration to 
assume that many things in tho habits, mode of life, 
feelings, and institutions, of the tw'o races thrown into 
contact, which wore young long after tho commence¬ 
ment of the era we arc speaking of, hod, after enduring 
their full period of mature vigour, grown old, decayed, 
and utterly died out, long before its close. We cannot 
i'aink otherwise, if we only consider what a much shorter 
period has done for the greater part of the continent of 
America. 

If then we are, as wo apprehend to be the case with 
even onr most learned students of history, almost 
entirely ignorant of tho actual condition of Britain 
during the long period we liavo been speaking of; if 
we know little more than a few of tho most worthless 
and unprofitable of those facts which form the skeleton 
of hisloiy,—the names of successive comm.ander.s, and 
tlie date of this or that battle, and oven these most 
darkly and uncertainly: leaving all that concerns reli¬ 
gion, literature, government, civil jpolity, dome.slic 
institutions, the happiness or misery of the people, one 
emtiro blank ; we cannot help looking upon tliat very 
ignomnee as a most remarkable circumstance in con¬ 
nexion with historical literature : not unusual, it may 
bo, and perhaps not wonderful, when we consider how 
inadequately history has, at all times, .and in relation to 
all countries,perfornieditsnoblest function, of preserving, 
for the benefit of future ages, the really valuable facts 
in tho condition of a people by which the steps of 
fiuman progress are noted, and the operation of its 
various causes illustrated; but at all events very mark¬ 
worthy, as helping us to understand what history is, 
compared with what it ought to be. It is not a mere 
crumb of history that has slipped From our grasp,—a 
detached comer that has been broken off,—an insig¬ 
nificant islet that has been submerged by the waters 
of oblivion; a whole continent has disappeared—the 
annals of an entire race of men have been lost. 
We should have no right to wonder that, in savage 
tribes, generation after generation should arise and dis¬ 
appear in long succession, and leave no more lasting 
tiwe of their existence, than the leaves of the forest to 
whosO growth and decay tho exquisite simile of Homer' 
So touchingly likens thorn. But Britain, during the 
we spe^ of, was not peopled by mere savages, 
fhe Bomana were then at very height of tfieir 
civilization. They were perfecting that system of iatr 
*hich still lies at the foundation of the jurisprudence of 
nearly the whole civiliiied world, and ifliich, for Its 
sound principles of equity, and its refined adjustment 
of the moat complicated questions of right, coatinucs to 
^ the theme of tmirersal admintioii. That law un- 

(]) Illwl, Book TI. 1.to ISO. 


doubtediy they adminisinfed in BHtitaj' And It id 
morally impomlble that any trib^, hodihvdr rude and 
barbarouB originally, could have rehihined long tilth 
such a system brought to bear lipOh their iMly Uifins- 
actions, and their various social IrelatlbiUip Wtthcnlt 
having their minds quickened, reflhed, and eiUttiNltefi 
by it. Tho unearthing of the civil la# in tfii ttsMAh 
century from Its long burial, gave the iirat deeidiSii iih- 
pulse to the civiliration of Europe after the 
night of the dark ages; the practical working (M m 
principles ctittld not haVe foiled to ^iroduce to efibcl 
something similar upon tho aboriginal tribei) of Britaihi 
when they weit subjected to its infinencc. Tiioid mukti 
therefore, have prevailed throughout the whole of that 
part of Britain over wliieh the Roman power extended, A 
considerable amount of civillxation—there must haVIS 
been some degree of social oMei—ah established relatioh 
of rights and obligations—the idea of property distlhetly 
implanted in the minds of the people, with Its cognate 
ideas of rank ahd power—all thfise opening a field for 
the cxeieiae of the moral ahd ihtelloctnal energies, Ahd 
rendering it impossible .that the habits ef this people 
should be the mete htivarying oliedience to ahimat 
impulses which Constitutes the tvholo history of savage 
life. 

Wherever there is such an amoimt ef elviliritloh, 
there must, we conceive, ho tho ihatlSrials for a history 
worth knowing something About. There mhst have 
been conflicts of rights, Struggles between right ahd 
might, the deeay of ofte kind of p6#er Ahd the growth 
of another, the gradual development 6t principles 
origin.ally latent iii the relation established between the 
two races, as operated upon by their respective national, 
physical, and religious peculiarities; there mUBt liavo 
been a gr.adiial forining and perfecting of instltntibits,— 
there must have been patriots and tyrants, aristocrats 
and demagogues, poets ahd philoaophora,--all the 
various forms Into which the activity of the human 
mind, forcing its way from tinder the weight of eon- 
trolling circumstances, and shApeil and directed by 
individual and uatinnal tendencies, throws the SovAral 
elements Into which a society becomes divided. It 
cannot have been otherwise, on the supposition that 
there existed those seeds of progress which tho rosidotlco 
of a civilired nveo cannot foil to have implanted in the 
nidest soil, giving play to the vital energies of tho 
popular mind, and so rendering such progress, tod tho 
varied succession of events arising out of the eonfllcta 
of feelings, passions, principles and interests, which 
constitute the materials of history, unavoidable. Irft 
us grant all tliat can be asked of the corruption of 
the Romans, of their lapse from the lofty nobility of 
character which marked the purer period of their 
Republic—let us make every allowance for the ilUterate 
rudeness of a mere soldiery, such as most of those who 
were successively sent to Britain may have been; still 
whatever their vices, and whatever their Ighorance, 
they had at lea.st, and were able to communicate, that 
kind of civilization which, derived from a fotnillarity 
with artificial relations, keeps the mental energies ih 
play. And so necessarily gives birth to social progress 
and ebatige. 

It Is well known that, nhder tho Empire, the Romans 
of tho upper classes were extremely luxurious, and that 
everything cohneetod with tfieir bouses, tables, and 
persons, was carried to the highest pitch of refinement, 
iV’o cannot suppose, then, that the patricians by whom' 
the Itethto legions wore officered eould have endured A 
lengthened residence in a province, in whieh they should 
be condemned to the primitive arid uninviting fare Of 
whieh C»saf has left us a description, or even to much 
abstinence from toy of their accustomed or^cyments. 
Vte know that they did not do so in otheO ]»rovin^, 
for tho extravagant luxuriousness of tho proconsuts wM 
the fiever-ending theme of fashionable g^p at Bosm; 
and there is no reason for supposii^ Britain to 
exertion to the general rule. But luxury oannot bo 
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B^Qtainedj especially in a country like Britain, where 
Itiznries arc not of roontaneous growth, without a variety 
of artificial institutions, neceBsarily resulting in a certain 
amount and kind of civilization. There must have 
been commerce ; and commerce, even in its rudest form. 


canying it on, absolutely incompatible with the primitive 
rudeness of barbarians. It cannot subsist without ships, 
warehouses,and harbours, these implying the possession 
of mechanidd and scientific skill, and the cultivation of 
various arts. It cannot be carried on for any length of 
time without the existence of merchants as a distinct 
cla^ and that alone is a sufiicient guarantee for civi¬ 
lization. A commercial people is necessarily, by the 
very feet of being so, a civilized people. The peaceful in¬ 
tercourse with other lands which commerce opens up,— 
the acquaintance which it gives with their manners, 
resources, and wants,—the stimulus which it imparts to 
the inventive powers in order to create subjects of ex- 
chan^ which may make it a source of profit,—the habits 
of industiy which it forms, and the superiority which it 
gives to such habits, as well as to the qualities of sagacity 
and foresight, over mere physical strength—all these 
necessarily " emoUiwU mores, nec sinunt esse feroe ,''— 
they create that state of the public mind which prepares 
the way for progressive improvement in the conditions 
by which men are united to each other in society,—in 
other words, for civilization. The continued residence, 
therefore, for a long tract of years, of men of luxurious 
tastes and refined habits in Britain, must have made it 
a kind of necessity that many of the more complicated 
arrangements of an advanced sfeto of society should 
hove been adopted and observed in it. 

We may carry our suppositions still further, without 
overstepping the bounds of probability. What more 
likely, in such a state of matters, than the existence of 
educational institutions, in the benefits of which those 
of the higher classes at least participated 1 ^ Latin, the 
language of the conquerors, would be cultivated from 
motives of policy by the conquered, ajid, in the works 
which existed in that language at the time of Cmsur, 
with tho successive additions made to them in the long 
period which followed, they had an ample store of 
whatever in literature is most fitted to ennoble the 
mind and enlarge the faculties. 

Political institutions, it is probable, there were none, 
for there was no political liberty; but there must have 
been courts for the administration of justice, with the 
apparatus necessary for carpring their sentences into 
eflfect. They had, in the civil code of the Romans, as 
we have already remarked, one of the most complete, 
and, in its general principles, most soundly constructed 
bodies of law which ever existed. Having such laws, 
no doubt they had lawyers, sage jurisconsults, whose 
dicta contributed to swell tho m.iss of authority 
whidi has been creamed off for the benefit of posterity 
in the Pandects of Justinian. In addition to this, 
as a necessary consequence of a fuUy developed 
system of law, there must have been a more or less 
thoroughly organized system of public records. The 
impossibility of trusting to mere tradition for the safe 
preservation of the evidence on which those rights rest, 
which it is the business of law to determine, and the 
necessity for guarding against the written evidence of 
them being destroyed, mutilated, interpolated, or forged, 
would suggest, in a very short time, the establishment, 
either in connexion with the general government, or 
with each separate court, of records to which, as per¬ 
manent evidence of rights already adjudicated upon, 
future appeals might be made with certainty. A 
refined system of law without public records, would 
be a mo^ impossibility: and no nation ever yet had 
public records whose history had not something worth 
preserving. 

But to conclude the enumeration of eircumstances 
from which we infer the condition of Britain during 
the period of its occupation by tho Romans to have 


been one worthy of a laigcr place in histoiy than it is 
now possible to assign to it, we must mention, as one 
of the most important, the state of religion. At what 
time, and by whom, the Gospel was first prmtehed in 
Britain, is a question into wnioh we shall no further 
enter, than to say that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that that event took place within the first century, and 
that, long before the time of Constantine, Christianity 
had obtained a firm footing in tho hearts of a great pro¬ 
portion of the people. For, immediately after the con¬ 
version of that emperor, we find, according to the most 
credible accounts, tho Churah in Britain flourishing in 
a vigour indicative of a long establishment as one of 
the institutions of the countrj', as well as of the present 
enjoyment of courtly favour. The island, we are told, 
was covered with churches. And the Church in Britain 
was of suificient importance to have its bishops to re¬ 
present it at more than one General Councal. The 
Church has been from the first, in every land in which 
it has been planted, tho most effective instrument of 
civilization. In no country can it have subsisted for 
the shortest period which it is possible to assign to its 
establishment in Britain, previous to the faff of the 
Roman Empire, without having exercised the most 
marked influence upon tho character, tho general 
habits, the civil and political institutions, and the 
social condition, of the people. 

It is not difficult to explain why Britain, during this 
period, with all that wc have said, and much more that 
wo might have said, but have no room to say, of the 
advances which it must have made in refinement and 
civilization, should occupy hut a slender space in general 
history. It was but a province, and, considering what 
things alone it is that history generally troubles itself 
to record, a province can have little or no history of its 
own; all is absorbed in the history of the parent or 
dominant state. Who of ns at the present day know s 
much of tho history of Jamaica 1 Or how much of its 
internal history during tho last two hundred years will 
be known to any one some centuries hence ? The in¬ 
habitants of this country arc as much interested in, and 
much better acquainted with, tho proceedings of the 
parisli vestries of St. Marylebonc or St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, than with those of the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, although it represents the interests of an island 
not much smaller than Great Britain. The interest 
which we take in public events, and on account of which 
w'e give them a place in history, necessarily gravitates 
around tho contee of government, where the great in¬ 
terests of the state are represented. The local and 
sectional interests which arc to bo found at the extremi¬ 
ties are excluded from history, and the facts which 
concern them remain unknown to us, for the same 
reason that tho heroes who lived before Agamemnon 
continue unknown to fame, carent quia vate eacro, 
because history has had its hands full olsewhcre. Still, 
if it was natuT^ that the Romans should have forgotten 
all about such a mere comer of their dominions, we (the 
Britons) might at least have been ejected to rettdn some 
memory of so much of our history for ourselves; for wo 
think ^e considerations we have here dwelt upon tend 
to show, that if history has been almost entirely silent 
as to the period we have been speaking of, it has not 
been because there were not matters which it might have 
well taken the trouble to preserve. We have ourselves 
felt these considerations, as often as the^ came vividly be¬ 
fore us, rebuke an erroneous apprehetuaon lurking in 
minds regarding tho real extent and importance, in 
relation to the history of Britain, of its occopaHon by 
the people who were so long the maaters of me world, 
and bav^ therefore, imagined that it might not be 
amiss to ofier some suggestions fitted to correct such 
misapprehensions if existing anywhere else. If inrporF 
ant futs are lost for ever, it is at least wmething, and 
preserves the truth of our views of history, to keep 
before ns the empty places which they should have 
occupied. 
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Vtograjiiital S>&ctc||(0 of (Bmlnent Vaintei'S. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTI. 

This celebrated sculptor, painter, and ai-cbitcct, 
was the son of Ludovico Buouaroti Simoni, a gen¬ 
tleman of small fortune, but descended fVom an 
ancient and noble family. Michael Angelo was 
bom in the your 1474, in the castle of Chiusi, in 
the territory of Arezzo, in Tuscany, where his 
parents then resided, and he vras placed at nurse in 
a village called Settignaiio, about tliree miles from 
Florence. 

The inhabitants of Settignano were principally 
sculptors and stone-cutters, so that Michael Angehj 
used to say that he imbibed the art of sculpture 
with his sustenance when an infant, for his nurse 
was the wife of a sculptor. 

At the proper age he was sent by his father to 
Florence to be educated: but his genius for sculp¬ 
ture and painting soon developed itself, and caused 
him to neglect every other pursuit; for which he 
was oilen chastised by his master, .and reprimanded 
by his father, who considered the vocation of an 
artist as derogatory to his rank. Michael Angelo 
continued, however, to seize every opportunity of 
studying the art w'hich his aiahnit disposition im¬ 
pelled him to practise; and having become ac¬ 
quainted with a young artist, he borrowed models 
from him, which he coj)icd with indefatigable zeal. 
At length his father was persuaded to allow him 
to become a disciple of Domenico (ihirland.aio, a 
painter who was much esteemed, not only at 
Florence, but throughout Italy. 

Michael Angelo wfis then fourteen years of age, 
and, being at liberty to follow the bent of his genius, 
he applied himself so zealously to his art, that his 
master was astonished at his rapid progress. In a 
short time the disciple surpassed his instructor; and 
on one occasion, having observed some delects in 
a design of a female figure, drawn by (/liirlandaio, 
be pointed out, and corrected thein, to tlie great 
surprise of all wdio witnessed tins proof of the young 
artist’s superior talent. 

Nor was his skill confined to drawing and 
painting: his powers were equally remarkable with 
regard to sculpture. When only sixtetfti years old, 
be executed figures in marble which called forth 
the admiration of all who saw them, .and c.at\sed 
him to be considered as a prodigy. 

Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed “ The Magnificent,” 
who was the patron of genius and industry, observ¬ 
ing the superior qualities of the youthful Michael 
Angelo, took him under his protection, and em- 
]»loyed him in several noble works, particularly in 
statuary, by which ho gained universal applause. 

At the death df his generous patron, Michael 
Angelo quitted Florence, and after visiting Venice 
and Bologna, he repaired to Rome, where his ex¬ 
traordinary talents were highly appreciated and 
extolled. Being solicited by bis friends to return 
to Florence, he did so, and there sculptured several 
statues. It was at this period that his fame became 
■nerved by the production of a figure which is 
considered to be one of his masterpieces, and even 
worthy of being compared with the works of the 


ancients. This beautiful marble statue represents 
David with his sling; and it is related that Pietro 
Sodcrini, who purchased it, remarited that he 
thought the nose was too large, whicdi observation 
proved his want of jne^ment, for it was in exact and 
delicate proportion. Michael Angelo, however, be¬ 
ing willing togratifjr Sodcrini, appeared to assei^ to 
his remark, and taking some marble powder in bis 
hand, w ith the chisel at the same time, he b^an 
apparently to work on the nose, dropping gradnatly 
some of the pow'der as he proceeded The deom- 
tion was not discovered by Soderini, who, when the 
sculptor laid down his chisel, exclaimed with 
delight, that those touches had given life to the 
statue. 

Michael Angelo was also ot^aged at this period 
in designing some pictures, which ho intended to 
paint in conjunction with Leonardo da Vinci; but 
he was summoned back to Rome by Julius II. to. 
erect a magnificent monument, which that Pope 
destined for himself. Michael Angelo was twenty- 
nine yeai-s of age when he commenced tliis great 
work, which, however, was soon interrupted. 
Various reasons have been assigned for this. 
Some writers have attributed it to the impetuous 
temper of tliesculptor; others to the no less irrita¬ 
ble tlLsposition of Julius: but, whatever may have 
been tlic cause, it is certain that the mausoleum 
was never finished, and that, after it was begun, 
Michael Angelo suddenly quitted Rome, and w'as 
absent for some time. 

On his return to that citj', he was employed, by 
order of the Pope, in other works, among which 
were the fre.seoc3 ’ in the chapel of Sixtus IV. in 
the Vatican. Michael Angelo did not wish to be 
thus employed; and he was not only willing, but 
anxious to recommend Raphael as nis substitute: 
but Julius was inflexible, and Buouaroti was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the completion of the superb 
tomb which he had commenced, (which was a 
work quite in conformity with his genius for sculp¬ 
ture) and to devote his talents to the embellish¬ 
ment of the Sistine chapel. 

H.aving once undertaken this important task, 
the illnstrious artist wrought with bis accustomed 
ardour; and, not choosing to be interrupted or in¬ 
truded upon during his labours, he invariably 
declined to admit any person into the chapel 
whilst the frescoes were in progress; but when he 
had executed about half of his great work, Ju}iu| 
could not resist the desire he felt to see it, aud he 
iusisted that the scafiblding should be removed, 
and the public allowed to view the paintings. This 
must have been very annoying to Buonaroti, par¬ 
ticularly as the Pope was continually urging him 
to hasten the completion of the frescoes. 

One dav, the Pontiff having asked him rather 
sharply wlien the work would he finished, Michael 
Angelo answered—“ When I feel satisfied that I 
have done justice to ray noble art!" “ And we," 
retorted Julius, “ desire that you should satisfy us, 
also, by finishing the work promptlyadrang, 
that if ho debyed doing so much longer, he should 
be severely punished. 

This threat alarmed the artist, who was well 


(I) Faiilco if a kind of painting jierfurmed on frttfh ptoftor, or 
onawall covered with mortar not quite dry, and with water oolourf. 
'i'he platter it only to be laid on at the painting proceodt: no more 
being done at once than the painter can detpatch bi a day. The 
eolourt, behtf prepared with water, and applied over plotter quite 
freih, become incorporated with it, and retain their beauty for a 
great leagtli of time. 
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ftware of the Pope's violent Reposition; accord¬ 
ingly, he painted his figures rapidly, not even 
retouching inany parts after they were dry, which 
might have imparted more grace and softness tP 
them. Neither did he enrich the yesture of his 
personages with gold, and glowing colours, as he 
might otherwise have done, and wMcb would have 
corresponded better uith the other decorations of the 
chapel. The Pope remonstrated with him on this 
account, stOl pressing him, however, to finish his 
task I therefore Michael Angelo, knovving that it 
would require considerable time to execute these 
ornamental parts, properly observed to Julius, that 
the holy men he was paiuting did not wear golden 
ornaments, and that they despised riches. 

At length, on the 1st of November, 1612, the 
frescoes were completed. Besides the twelve com¬ 
partments of the roof, a portion of the side-walls 
of the chapel was pamted by Michael Angelo; and 
although he had no assistance, and even groimd 
his colours himself, the whole work occupied him 
but one year and eight months. 

After the death of Julius 11., which took place 
in 1513, his siiccessor, Leo X., sent Michael Angelo 
to Florence, in order that the Pontiffs native city 
might be embellished by the productions of that 
superior artist. He was recalled to Rome by 
Clement Vll., in 1523, and it was at his suggestion 
that Michael Angelo executed the cartoons of his 
famous picture of The Last Judgment, which 
adonis the altar of the Sistine chapel. This fresco 
was not commenced, however, during the life-time 
of Clement; but Paul III. who succeeded him, 
having seen the cartoons, ordered the picture to 
be begun immediately. Michael Angelo worked at 
this extraordinary composition during eight years, 
and it was completed at the end of the year 1541. 
Me also painted two large pictures for the 
Pauline chapel in the Vatican; one repfescutiug 
the conversion of St. Paul, and the other, the mar¬ 
tyrdom of St. Peter. Mis picture of the Crucifixion 
is IBtewise universally admired. 

It has been observed that the works of this emi¬ 
nent man always surprise the beholder with the 
appearance of something unusually grand, though 
they may not, in every instance, produce a pleasing 
impression. There is no doubt but that he was 
the first painter who inspired the Italian artists 
with the taste for the sublime, and that his ex¬ 
ample induced them to forsake the dry, stiff manner 
of Perughio * and others. 

Michael Angelo’s genius w-as very extensive, and 
his powers of representing his ideas were bold, even 
to rashness. Me possessed extraordinary anatomi¬ 
cal knowledge; and although his attitudes arc not 
always beautiful, yet eveu Raphael hiipself—as 
most writers affirm—derived considerable improve¬ 
ment from observing the grand conceptions and 
noble taste of design of iSuoiiaroti, though the 
former was far superior to him in elegant simpli¬ 
city, in gr-ace, and adherence to nature. 

It is said that there is not oue undisputed oil- 
painting of B lonaroti’s in existence. .Several are 
exhibited which are ascribed to him, but it is gene¬ 
rally admitted that such have no claim to that 
honour. They may, perhaps, have been the work 
of his pupils, and he may have given a few touches 
to them himself; bnt it is weU known that he 
despised oils, and thought fresco-painring much 

(1) Perugino wu tlie Initructor oi Haphael, and hv wai one of the 
paintett employed to decorate the Vatican. 


more meri|oTmus, apd, conseqpently, wore worthy 
of his superior genius.' This predilection is to he 
regretted, because pjetures in oil are so much more 
durable than those painted on plgster, however 
skilfully and carefttto tljey may he executed. 

In the National Gallery in Lohdoh, there is a 
picture — The Resurrection of Lazarus—vvhich, 
though pamted by Sebastiano Del Fiombo, is be¬ 
lieved to have been composed by Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti, and it is said that the fi^re of Lazarus 
was entirely executed by the hand of that great 
master. 

Among Michael Angelo’s most celebrated works 
in sculpture, are the beautiful statues of the Dukes 
of Florence which adorn the tombs of Julian and 
Lorenzo de Medici. The chapel which contains 
these tombs, and which communicates with the 
church of San Lorenzo, at Florence, was erected by 
Buonaroti. 

When he had attained the advanced age of 
seventy-two, Michael Angelo was empowered by 
Pope Paul III. to superintend the rebuilding of 
the cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, and, in the 
brief by which he received his appointment, he 
was authorized to do, and undo, whatever he 
pleased; and it is worthy of record, that the same 
document specifies that the architect undertook 
the work for the love of God, and without any 
salary or reward. Michael Angelo insisted on the 
insertion of this declaration in the brief. 

The task he had undertaken was by no means 
an easy one, for he was constantly impeded in his 
labours by the jealousy of his brother architects, 
who endeavoured to injure him in the estima¬ 
tion of the Pope by their unjust complaints. 
But his wonderful talents nnd high character 
triumphed over all these clamours, though he w.as 
so disturbed and wearied by them, that he woidd 
■willingly have retired to Florence, and ended his 
days there in peace. Me persevered, however, 
for many ycara; and though St. Peter’s was still in 
an unfinished state when Buonaroti died, it will 
ever be a memento of his euterurising genius. 

After a glorious career of eighty-nine years and 
eleven months, beloved and liououred by the 
sovereigns and great men of tbe age in which he 
hved, Michael Angelo Buonaroti expired at Rome, 
on the 17tb of February, 15G4. His remains were 
eventually conveyed to Florence, and deposited 
with great funeral pomp in a magnificent tomb, in 
tbe church of Santa Croce. Thia tomb is em¬ 
bellished bff a bust, which is said to be a correct 
resemblance of the eminent man whose history 
has been thus briefly related. Three marble 
statues, representing Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architcctiive, also adorn the mausoleum. 

It is interesting to connect in the mind the con¬ 
temporaries of remarkable characters; and among 
those of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, were the 
following celebrated individuals: Henry Vlll. 
King of Kngland; the Emperor Charles V.; Frands 
I. King of France; Pope Iwco X .; the great 
Reformers Luther and Calvin; the Italian poet 
Ariosto; the admired painters Raphael, Titian, and 
Leonardo da Vinci; Christopher Columbus; Fer¬ 
nando Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico; and li- 
zarro, the conqueror of Peru. 
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BISCOVEKIIS IN AU8TRALU.* 

It is not onr intention to give a fonnal 
review of these most interesting volumes: our 
ignorance of matters purely nautical renders us in¬ 
competent to appreciate their peculiar merits. 
We would rather select such portions of the work 
ns, we trust, will be agreeable to our readers, 
convey to them instruction as well as amusement, 
and, perhaps, induce them to peruse the whole 
work, which, we boldly assure them, will amply 
recompense them for their exertion. 

Captain Stokes sailed from England in the year 
1837, to survey the north and north-west coasts of 
Australia, and returned in the year 1843. This 

retracted voyage has been attended with most 

eneficial results. Not only have great additions 
been made to the natural history of that strange 
and wonderful region, but its capabilities of melio¬ 
ration are pointed out by many sensible andoriginal 
observations, and the facilities of communication 
with the interior have been enlarged by the discovery, 
and exploring to a great extent, of four rivers—the 
Adelaide, the Victoria, the Albert, and the Fitzroy. 
Of these the Victoria admits vessels of considerable 
burden; thus giving a stimulus to commercial en¬ 
terprise, and an opportunity of more widely diffusing 
the blessings of Christianity. 

The work is written in a lively and amusing style, 
with that keen perception and vivid portraiture of 
the beauties of nature which characterises Sir 
W alter Scott's delineations of landscape scenery. But, 
what is still better, it is written in a candid aud 
religious spirit. It is rarely that Captain Stokes 
finds fault with his precursors in the same track, 
and that reluctantly, and only when the conceal¬ 
ment of error might endanger the future navigator. 
It is constantly that he acknowledges the band of 
a superintending Providence, and never fails to 
impress the duties incumbent upon Uis creatures, 
arising from Ills bounty aud mercy. And there 
pervades both volumes that tempered enthusiasm 
which aa active and zealous explorer of new 
regions cannot but feci, and that ardent hope of 
future beneficial results which glows iu the heart 
of the patriot and philanthropist. 

We will now select some passages fully illus¬ 
trative of the preceding remarks. 

_" Though this was neither my first nor second 
visit to Bahia, I was still not indifferent to the mag¬ 
nificent, or rather luxuriant, tropical scenery which it 
presents A hank of such verdure as these sunlit clinics 
alone supply, rose precipitously from the dark blue 
water, dotted with the white and gleaming w'alls of 
houses and convents half bidden in woods of every tint 
of green ; while, here and there, the lofty spires of some 
Christian temple pointed to a yet fairer world, invisible 
to mortal eye, and suggested, even to the least thought- 
fill, that glorious as is this lower earth, framed by 
Heaven's beneficence for man’s enjoyment, still it is not 
that home to which the hand of Kevclation directs the 
aspiratioi^ of our frail humanity.”—Vol i. pp. 36, 37. 

‘‘During dry seasons it not nnfrequently happens 
that an immense tract of land is desolated with fire, eom- 
hiunicnted either by the design or carelessness of the 
natives, to the Uiy herbage on the surface. The moment 
the flame has been kindled, it only waits for the first 
breath of nir to spread it far and wide: then, on the 


(1) Qlscpratics in AuatraUa; wilR an Aeoount of the Coasts and 
aiyecs eaplorod nod snrteved dating the Vovagsof U.M. S. Iteagle, 
in the jfoaw I )l37-:-lS{3. Also a narrative of Capt. Dwon Stanley’i 
visits to the Islands in the And’diii Sek Sy 3. Lort Stokes, Com¬ 
mander, E. N. IMS. 


vdngs of the wind tho fiety tompMi idfeama over the bill 
tddes and thrnugh the vast plaiiUi and prairies; brush¬ 
wood and berbj^e—the dry graw—tall reed—the 
twining parasite—or the giant cl lAef()Mat> oharredand 
blackened, but still proudly oreot, alike attest and 
bewail the conquering fire's onward mardb)' and the 
bleak desert, silent, waste, and lifeless, whi<^ it leaves 
behind, seems for ever doomed to desolation I Vidn 
fear t ^e rmn deseeuda onco more upon tho diy khd 
thirsty soil, and from that very hour, which seemed; the 
date of cureless ruin. Nature puts forth her wondgigsts 
power with increased effort, and again her green gad 
fiowenembroidered mantle decks the earth with a new 
beauty !”—'Vol. i. pp. 105, 106. 

“ 1 must bo pa^onod for again alluding to our (dd 
enemies, the mosquitoes, but the reception they gave us 
this night is too deeply engraven on my memory to he 
ever quite forgotten. They swarmed around us, and by 
the light of tho fire tho blanket bags in which the nion 
sought to protect themselves seemed literally black 
with their crawling and stinging persecutors. Woe to 
the unhappy wretch who had leit uncleiaed the least hole 
iu his l)ag! the persevering mosquitoes surely found it 
out, and as surely drove the luckless occupant out of his 
retreat. 1 noticed oae man, dressed as if in the frozen 
North, hold his bag over the fire till it was quite full of 
smoke and then get into it, a companion securing the 
mouth over his head, at the apparent risk of suffueatiop; 
he obtained three hours of what ho gratefully termed 
comfortable sleep—but when he emerged from his 
shelter, where he had been stowed up with the ther¬ 
mometer at 87°, his appearance may be easily imagined. 

“ Our hands were in constant requisition to keep the 
tormentors from the face and ears, which often received 
a hearty irhack, aimed in the fruitless irritation of the 
moment at our assailants, and which sometimes ended 
in adding head ache to the list of annoyances. Strike 
as you please, the ceaseless bumming of the invincible 
mosquitoo close to your ear seems to mock his untoppy 
victim ! 

“One poor fellow, whose patience was quite exhausted, 
fairly jqMpcd into the river to escape further pemeu- 
tion.”—vol. L pp. 143, 144. 

“ In one comer, that at first escaped my curiosity, so 
completely had it been shut out from tho gaze of all by 
a winding bowery walk, I found, in a sort of alcove, the 
tomb of a child ; upon it lay a fresh bouquet of flowers, 
revealing that the dead was not forgotten by thoso who 
were left behind. It was easy to divine, and I afterwards 
learnt this to he the case, that it was the mother—^who 
came every morning to pay this tribute of affection to 
tho departed. A weeping willow drooped its supple 
branches over tiic tomb, some boncysaekio and sweet 
briar surrounded it, loading the air witli their rich fra¬ 
grance ; not even the chirping of a bird disturbed the 
solemn silence that reigned around ; everything seemed 
to conspire to suggest holy and melancholy thoughts^ and 
1 lingered awhile to indulge in themi but, pereeiving by 
the tow footmarks that 1 was an intruder, histen^ to 
retire; by no means sorry, however, to have discovered 
this evidenee of tho enduring lovo a mother bears her 
ofl&pring.”—Vol. i. p. 275. 

“ 1 may here mcntioin a singular custom that came 
under notice some time after, at toe Frotectorato in the 
valley of tho Loddon, in the vicinity of lietbourao. 
Several women were observed, having their faces eont- 
pletely concealed by their opoBsum skin mantle. Not 
satisfied with this, moreover, in passing a party of men, 
they moved in a sideiong manner, so as to render it 
impoasible, even if tho coveriag came to bo displaced, 
that their fitees should bs seeu. In the evening, at ^e 
Uoralbcry, these persons, thitoe in number, were seated 
in the oirole of women, so aa to have their baeka tamed 
to the daooiNni or actors, their faces being still wholly 
ooneeakd. They remained seated, motionless, taking 
no part in the singing, or the gestures of encouragement 
indulged in by the other wconen. It was subsequently 
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explained, by a Protector, that these were women who 
had daughters betrothed to the men of their tribe, and 
tbt during the period of betrothment Ihe mothers are 
always thus rigidly veiled/’-^Vol. i. pp. 284, 286. 

" I may here take an opportunity of remarking, that, 
SB a general rule, it is the labouring classes that thrive 
best at Sydney. They can, in tolerably prosperous 
times, earn sufficient in three or four dap to support 
themselves throughout the week. During the remainder 
of the time the sober and industrious man employs him¬ 
self in building a house; but 1 am sorry to say that the 
generality repair to the vast number of public houses 
that swarm on every side, and get drunk. This is 
evident from the annual revenue derived from rum, 
which, in 1839, was .€190,000, amounting to more than 
seven gallons for every individual in the colony."—Vol.i. 
p. 809. 

"Among the other buildings in progress was the 
church, which, planted as it was on the northern shores 
of the Australian continent, was expected to form a 
nucleus from which offshoots might, by degrees, draw 
within its influence the islands in the Arafui^ sea, and 
thus widely spread the pure blessings of Ohristianity. 
It is highly characteristic of our countrymen, that where 
with other nations the tavern, the theatre, the dancing- 
house, are among the earliest buildings in a new 
settlement, with us, everywhere, the church is first 
thought of. In few comers of the world where English 
influence has extended itself is this otherwise than true; 
and it is a highly enviable distinction. It seems, 
indeed, that wherever the flag of Britain floats, there i.s 
made known the word of God in its purity; and, as an 
empire has been vouchsafed us on which the sun never 
sets, the extent of our influence for good in this respect 
is incalculable. We may venture to express our sincere 
hope that our country will ever continue to enjoy this 
noble supremacy.”—VoL i. pp. 38.5, 38G. 

Would that we could persuade ourselves of the 
reality and truth of this assertion! We fear that 
the “wish is father to the thought,” and that 
Captain Stokes’s religious feelings rather^ad him 
to anticipate what ought to be done, thlui w'hat 
actually k done. It is, however, gratifying to hear 
that tardy justice is to be rendered to this highly 
interesting portion of the globe; and that two 
colonial Bishops are about to be sent out to 
Australia, though their respective positions are 
not yet determined. 

“ On the 24th, a party of natives made their appear¬ 
ance on Point Emery. Their voices, shrill like those of 
all their fellows, were heard before they were seen. 
\yith these it was particularly so, though on all occa¬ 
sions the speaking and hallooing of the Aboriguies can 
bev heard at a very considerable distance. They were 
found, when on shore, to be of the party we had before 
seen in Shoal Bay, with the addition of five strange men. 
All appeared actuated by the same friendly dispositions, 
a very strong indication of which was thdr presenting 
themselves without spears. Like most others on that 
coast, they had a piece of bamboo, eighteen inches long, 
run through the cartilf^e of the nose. Their astonish- 
men at tliesize of the wells was highly amusing; sudden 
explamations of surprise and admiration bmt from 
their lips, while the varied expressions and play of 
' countenance showed how strongly their feelings were at 
' wdric within. 

“ It is vpiy singular, and not very susceptible of expla¬ 
nation, lhat although they climb tall trees by merely 
resting their toes in a slight notch out as they aaeend, 
the natives will hesitate hi alarm before looking over 
the edge of a precipice or height. It was therefore 
some time before tl^ party could be induced to look 
down the well. At lenj^h, by stretching their spare 
bodies and necks to the utmost, they cintght right of the 
water in the bottom. The effect upon them was m^ieal. 


and they stood at first as if electrified. At length their 
feelings gained vent, and from their lips proceeded an 
almost mad shout of delight. Nothing, perhaps, could 
have more decisively shown the superiority of tne white 
men to these savages, than our being thus able to pro¬ 
cure this necessary of life from so great a depth; there 
being, moreover, no outward appearanoe of any. Per¬ 
haps their delight may be considered a sign how scarce 
is water in this part of the country. I should certainly 
say, from the immense quantity each man drank, which 
was two quarts, that this was the case. A further cor¬ 
roboration of the extreme importance of this element to 
the Western Australian is, that a native, in describing a 
fine countiy, always opens his narrative by stating the 
important fact—" plenty water." 

“The deep interest which, in the natives, always 
succeeds to the discovoiy of this necessary article, must 
strongly impress the explorer, who will ever afterwards 
look upon streams, even in other countries, with far 
different feelings from any before experienced. In no 
land does the presence of water more rapidly enrich the 
landscape, changing it from a thirsty-looking plain to a 
rich green spot, than in Australia; and it is in journey¬ 
ing through such a countr}% when one suddenly meets 
with a luxuriant valley, that the eye naturally dwells 
with delight on the ci^iging scene, and the impression, 
not .easily forgotten, clings to us even when far away. 
When gazing upon the superabundant water that flows 
in almost every corner of the earth, we cannot but 
reflect on the scantily supplied Australian, nor fail to 
wish him a more plentiful supply. Naturally, we are 
disposed to reflect but little on the great blessings of the 
most ordinary things. In the eyes of the civilized man, 
fire and water are matters scarcely worthy of thought; 
but it is the traveller w'bo learns to appreciate how great 
blessings they arc in reality. 

"An Influenza appeared to be raging among the 
natives; all having the remnants of colds—coughing 
.severely when we met them. Several attempts were 
made to induce them to come on board, but they proved 
vain. Sometimes, just as the boat was leaving the shore 
they would enter the bow of it, as if about to accompany 
us; no sooner, however, was the boat in motion, than 
out they jumped, laughing, and apparently delighted to 
deceive us; acting, in fact, exactly the part of noisy 
children. 

“ Our fi’iendly intercourse with those natives sustained 
a shock, which at first threatened to annihilate it, but 
which fortunately ended as it began, in smoke. One of 
the officers used a common flint and steel in order to 
procure a light for his cigar; at this new mode of pro¬ 
curing fire all eyes were open, for doubtless they pro¬ 
cure it only by means of friction; but, when he prooWed 
to place the lighted cigar between bis lips, and roil 
forth from thence a tliick and perfumed cloud, fright 
took full possession of them, and exclaiming frrfl 
with the arm extended, and a slight vertical motion of 
the hand, they darted off most unceremoniously, clam¬ 
bering up the face of a precipitous cliff, with extraordi¬ 
nary agility. Their ciy of IrrR irrft, and their manner 
of delivering it, were identical with those of King's 
Sound, imder somewhat similar circnmstances. In a 
few days they had forgotten their fright, and had re¬ 
turned to renew the friendly relations this little inci¬ 
dent had interrupted.”—Vol. ii. pp. 19—22. 

“ I left here a paper in a bottle, giving an account of 
our proceedings, and should have b^n sorry to think, us 
Wallis did when he left a similar document on a 
mountain in the Strait of Magellan, that I waa leaving 
a memorial that would remain untouched as long as the 
world lasts. No; I would fain hope that, ere the sand 
of my life-glass has run out, other feet than mine will 
have trod this distant shore; that colonization will, ere 
many years have passed, have extended Itself in'this 
quarter; that cities and hamlets will have risen (m the 
shore of the new found river; that commeroe will have 
directed her track thither; and that smoke may rise 
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tiain Ohtisiian hearths, Mere aow alone the prowling 
heathen lights his fire. There is an inevitable ten¬ 
dency in man to create, and there is nothing which he 
contemplates with so much complacency os the work of 
his own hands. To civilize the world, to subdue the 
wilderness, is the proudest achievement to which he cun 
look forward; and to share in this great work by opening 
new fields of enteiprise, and leading as it were the van 
of c[vilizati<ni, fills the heart with inexpressible delight. 
It is natural, therefore, as I traced the record of our 
visit, and deposited it on Indian Hill, that I should 
look forward in a mood very far different from that of 
Wallis, to the speedy fruition of my hopes.'’—Vol. il. 
p. 46. 

"I cannot at this place resist the temptation of rela¬ 
ting an anecdote, which, though it is not exactly con¬ 
nected with the subject of my work, may not bo thought 
unlntewsting by the reader. 1 was one night sleeping 
at a friend’s house; all the family had retired to rest, 
and I have no doubt that a perfect stillness prevailed 
around. Suddenly, a noise like thunder startled me 
from my slumbers, and, as soon as I was able to collect 
my scattered thoughts, I distinctly heard a series of 
violent blows against a door at the foot of the staircase 
leading up to my bedroom, 'fhough the first impres¬ 
sion might have been that the disturbance was caused 
by thieves breaking into the house, it appeared impro¬ 
bable that such characters should make their approach 
with BO much clamour. I instantly leaped out of bed, 
and arrived in time to sec a sight which I shall never 
forget. The owner of the house, who slept on the 
ground-floor, equally astonished with myself at the 
noise, had also quitted his pillow, and arming himself 
with a sword and taper, advanced in the costume of 
lago when he re-appears upon the stage after stabbing 
Cassio and Kodcrigo, towards the door, against which 
the monotonous thumping still continued at regular 
intervals. It now appeared, that the cause of his alarm 
was on the inside, and my host, who believed that a 
party of robbers had introduced themselves into his 
premises, hailed them in a loud voice, promising that, if 
they did not cease their liammcring and surrender, 
he would put them every one to death. So far from 
attending to his suggestion, the thumps increased in 
rapidity and violence, and he had scarcely time to put 
himself in a defensive position when the door burst open, 
and out rushed his assailants—a multitude of round 
figures of all sizes, without heads, legs, or arms. His 
first thought was, that the supcrnixtural existences of 
New South Wales had now for the first time re¬ 
vealed themselves to his eyes! Here was material 
for a fiury tale ! The genii of this country, in which 
everything runs into leg, were then it appeared 
all body. Such were the &ncies that flashed through 
his mind as he made a desperate plunge at the 
advancing foe, one of whom he transfixed from breast 
to back, whilst the rest in an instant overthrow 
and trampled him under foot, if I may use the expres- 
oion. And now arose a wild scream of laughter from 
myself and the others who had witnessed this mortal 
combat—for the disturbers of our night's repose were 
no other than a number of huge pumpkins, which bad 
been placed in a heap upon a press on the landing, and 
from having been perhaps carelessly piled, had given 
way and rolled one by one down stairs, accumulating at 
the bottom against the door, until by their weight they 
forced It open.”—Vol. ii. p. 248. 

" 1 witneMed in his family an instance of affection 
for 8 departed child, which, though it exhibited itself in 
tira pemiliar mtumer, was extremely touching. The 
had treasured up the bones of the little one, and 
®Otortaiitly carried them about with her, not as a me¬ 
mento mort, but as an object whereon to expend her 
|m>dere8t emotions, whenever they swelled within her 
breast. At such times, she would put tiwetheT these 
tsmes with a npidity that supposed a wondeiful know¬ 
ledge oi osteology, and sot them up that she might 


weto over them. Perh^ ih faafi imagination, as she 
performed this melanohmy rite, the ghastly framework 
before her became indued with the oomelj form of in¬ 
fancy, bright eyes once more sparicted in those hollow 
cells, and a smile of iaoflbble delight hung where in 
reality was nought but the hideous grin <ff death. 1 
exceedingly regret that the mother who oouid feel so 
finely, wae some time afterwards overpersuaded to part 
with the bones of her child. 1 may here mention that 
the medical officer of the settlement was in the hl^iit 
of extracting teeth for the naUves, who found the 
European method much more easy than their own mode 
of knocking them out. The supercargo of a vessel, 
learning this fiict, was anxious to become a purchaser of 
tooth to some extent for the Tjondon market, beit^ per¬ 
suaded that they would find a ready sale among the 
dentists; and it is more than probable, that many of 
our fair ladies at home are indebted for the pearls on 
which the poets exhaust so much of their fancy, to the 
rude natives of Australia.”—Vol. ii. pp. 355,366. 

We must conclude our extracts with an account 
of a native dance, at Banda, by Captain Owen 
Stanley, R. N. We have heard that this enter¬ 
prising and intelligent officer is again going out on 
a vovage of survey of the numerous islauds that lie 
to the north and north-east of New Holland. If 
this be true, many important results, we trust, will 
spring from his well-known activity and zeal. 

"The commandant of the troops, Capt. Do Stuers, 
nephew to the Governor-General of the Moluccas, who 
had very civilly pointed out the best anchorage to us, 
and given us every information in his power on our first 
arrival, finding that we were intereMted in the manners 
and customs of the natives, very kindly invited us to 
sec a menado-dance performed by some of the native 
soldiers of the garrison. IVe landed with him in his 
oram-bay, a large native boat pulled by twelve men, who 
kept time by striking their roimd-bloded paddles against 
the gunwale, between every stroke. 

"On lafiding, tlio prettiest sight possible awaited us. 
The barrack-square, a green grass-field of considerable 
extent, was covered with the native soldiers, all dressed 
in their gayest bolyday costume, and decorated with 
scarfs and hwdkerchiefs of the brightest colours, which 
streamed loosely from their elbows. Some of the men 
were armed with narrow bamboo shields, others with 
wooden swords, and the remainder with the light stems 
of the sago palm, which were to be used as javelins. 
Each of these warriors come dancing up to us in turn, 
to make his obeisance, as we advanced to the spot where 
scats had been prepared for us. As soon ns wo were all 
seated the dance commenced: at first, the spearmen 
advanced towards each other, holding the spear in the 
right hand, and the bamlioo shields in the left, keeping 
time to the rude music of a couple of drums with very 
great accuracy, and dancing quite as much wi^ their 
arms as their legs, in the most graceful manner possible. 
When they had approached sufficiently near to each other, 
one threw his spear with peat force and ilextority, still 
keeping time to the music, and the other parried the 
weapon with his bamboo shield. 1 only saw one instance 
of foilure, and then the unfortunate man received the 
blunt spear full on his breast with such force, that it 
sent him rolling head over heels, muck to the amuse¬ 
ment of the spectators, and equally to his own discom¬ 
fiture. 

" As one of the Port Essington natives, a very fine 
active man, bad accompanied us on shore, we persuaded 
him with some difficulty to join in the dance, thinking 
that the ouickneu of eye, so common to all savages, 
would enable him to avoid the spear; but in this wo 
were Ml disappointed, as he was struck nearly every 
time the spear was thrown. After the dance was over, 
sundry gymnastics followed, and the evening was wound 
up by an exhibition of the Ombres Ohinois^ in which 
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the soldiers seemed to take veiy great delight. The 
poring figores vere rer; olererly xumaged, and to 
judge from the shouts of laughter whitdi accompanied 
the story-teller in hia tale, it nnut bgre been a rery 
amusing ono.’^ 

—. 

A POETUaiJESB 8UPEESTITI0N.* 

Tan most terrific of all the supernatural beings in 
Portugal Fs the hrvxa, (pronounced troodite.) She is 
somewhat in her propensities like the Et^ern ghoul, 
or rampire, from whom, prohohly, she was derived. In 
the day-time she is like any other woman, performing 
the duties of her household in a most cxemplarj' 
mannor. She may bo a daughter of honest, good pa¬ 
rents ; she may marry, and have children; she may 
even be considered amiable, and is often very beantifnl, 
though there is a certain fierce expression in her eye, 
and an ominous wrinkle on her otherwise fair brow, 
which the sceptical would suppose proceeded from caro 
or afiliction. Nobody can tell who arc bruxas and who 
aro not. They never allow any mortal to discover it; 
and woo betide the wretch who shall attempt to pry 
into their secrets! They are a heaven-accursed sister¬ 
hood—their souls pledged to the prince of darkness 
by a compact renewed every night. Sometimes their 
daughters become bruxas, if they by chance escape 
their iufantieidal and vampirish propensities; or else 
they keep up their numbers by inveigling some hapless 
maiden, whose heart has been turned from the right 
path, and who has abandoned the holy religion of the 
church, to join their association. She knows not whither 
she is to be led, or what is to be her fate, till it is too 
late to retract—when the fatal compact is signed and 
sealed with her blood—then, miserable girl! her shrieks, 
her cries, arc of no avail. Bepentance is impossible: 
even the saints themselves have no longer power or will 
to preserve her. From sunset to sunrise this demoniacal 
power possesses her; for, during the day, she returns 
to her family, no one suspecting the dreadful trath. 
When darkness has ovcrspiead the W'orld, and the spirits 
of evil arc lot loose, the bru.xos rise from their eouches, 
leaving, if maraed, their mortal and unsuspecting hus¬ 
bands, and flying to the company of their diabolical 
paramours. They are then, as a punishment for their 
crime, we may suppose, transformed into the shape of 
some noxious bird of night—owls or bats of gigantic 
size. Away they fly, at a prodigious rate, far from their 
homes, over hill and dale, but especially across marsbc.s, 
stagnant pools, and lakes, llnwillingly they skim along 
the surface, gazing on their hideous forms reflected in 
the water, and perfectly conscious of their fate. They 
will sometimes, on these nocturnal rambles, encounter 
some friend or relation proceeding in one direction, 
and either by allurements, such as practised by Ariel in 
I'rospero’s Island, or by force, will caivy him to an 
oppusito point, fer away from the one he wished to 
reach; indeed, over strangers or anybody they meet, 
they have the siunc power, provided he is not under 
the especial protection of the saints. Many a poor 
wretch has thus been led across the country, over 
rough rocks, and through brambles and briers, which 
have scratched his face, and torn his clothes, till, 
almost worn to death, wet, weary, and bloody, he has 
at length returned home; his wife cursing the hellish 
bruxas who have thus maltreated and led him astray. 
Truly, the wine-shops have less to answer for thsm the 
bruxas; for surely he could not have scratched his face 
against the bush hung up near the door, or when dnmk 
have tumbled into a ditch ! Oh, no! the good man 


(I) From Kingoton’* liusttoniss Sketches. 


was never drunk in his lifo^he is rather pale now ftom 
very natural fear—^the diabolical bruxas did it all! 
After these demon-excited occupations, they, in one or 
other of the hideous forms allotted to tirnm, with vam- 
piriuh hunger, will fly back to their peaceful homes, 
where sleep in calm repose their innocent offspring, 
horn of a mortal father. Yet feeling a human loathing 
for their terrific task, their accursed propensities over¬ 
come their maternal love, and seizing on their babes, 
their black wings fiuming them to repose, they suck 
the life-blood from their veins—dreadful fate! oonseious 
all the time that they are destroying the only ones they 
love on earth. When they have destroyed these, they 
enter the cottages of their neighbours and friends, 
depriving of life in the same way their sleeping infants; 
and often, when a child is found dead, livid, and marked 
with punctures, the sage women whisper to each other 
with fear and trembling, “ A bruxa has done this,” 
casting eyes of dread suspicion at each other; for uo 
one knows who the bruxa may be. As the first streaks 
of the grey dawn appear, the miserable females TOturn 
to their mortal forms, awaiting the time when they 
must perform their dread orgies, never forgettul of their 
fate. I do not think that the most poetical imadna 
tion could paint a more dreadful lot than that of the 
hapless bruxa; a being devoutly believed in and 
dreaded in most parts of the country. A destiny 
scarcely inferior in wretchedness to the bruxa's is that 
of the lobwiwmes, except that, as far as 1 can learn, it 
endures only for this life, and is owing to no fault on 
their part. They arc bom under an inauspicious star, 
and a sad necessity rules their fate. Every family i.s 
liable to this curse, from the highest to the lowest in 
the land; and though they themselves are conscious of 
it, they keep it a profound secret, as it is considered a 
great disgrace to bo afflicted with it. It is coinmou to 
both sexes among young people; those who suffer frt)m 
it never attaining an advanced age. I have been unable 
to learn at wliat time of life it appears. If seven sons 
or seven daughters are bom in one family, the seventh 
generally is subject to iho demoniacal influence ; at all 
events, one of the younger ones. The only preventive 
against this fate is liy christening one of the seven 
Adam : should this be neglected, it is almost certain to 
visit the family. In the day-time they aro free from the 
spell; blit even then wear a peculiarly sad and pained 
expression of countenance. They moj)o by themselves, 
are taeitum and reserved ; never enter society if they 
can avoid it, and then evidently aro incapable of its 
enjoyment. The lower orders sit by themselves, without 
speaking, in a comer near the kitten-fire—the expres¬ 
sion of their countenances wild and forbidding, their 
hair and beard long and tangled, their garments dis¬ 
arranged and squalid. In travelling through the country 
such beings are frequently pointed out as lobishomes. 
As night d^raws on, those hapless beings rush from their 
abodes—the high-bom damsel from her bower, the 
noble youth from his baronial hall, or the hard-featured 
peasant from his humble cot. No human power can 
restrain them—the demon has entered into them—they 
seek some solitary', wild s})ot, untrod by the foot of 
man. There they leave their habiliments, and ate 
immediately transformed into the appearance of horses, 
with lung flowing manes and waving tails, fire dsrtii^ 
from their nostrils, fury in their eyes; yet fear it is 
which urges them on. Away they fly, float as the wind, 
over rugged mountains and deep valleys, across streams 
and winter torrents, through frost and waow, rain and 
the fierce lightning. Leagues are traversed in as many 
seconds-^all other animals fly before thmn-^they 
neigh in agony as they rush on, yet have no power to 
stop. On, on, on! their pulses beat quicker, their 
breath grows thick, but they cannot, they dsro not, 
cost. They sweep round, forming a wide cireuit scime 
hundred tUguos in extent, yet b^oro the monung 
breaks th^ must return to the spot whence th^ set 
out; and there, rmmaag thmr mortal forms, and doh* 
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sing thoir garments, they once more seelt their homes, 
pele, imti^ and wretched. It i« not gurpriei^g, after 
snch fk night's worh, they should be averse to social 
intercourse. Often at midnight are the ootfagers in 
remote districts startled from their slumben by nn- 
earthly ^unds, like the my of a horse in agony; loud 
trampling is heard, and a noise aa if a sudden blast 
passed by; and rhey cxolaiini “ li' i^ ^ome hapless 
lobishomel may the s%iuts have mercy on hiiu!” 
At times, also, as the shepherds arc watching their 
flocks on the mountain’s brow, they see a wild steed 
dash by, on the plain below, fleet aa a fiery meteor, 
while the sheep and goats exhibit their consciousness of 
something supernatural by scattering far and wida 
Their faithful dogs, too, forget to ol)ey their call ; and 
it is with the utmost difficulty they contrive to reas¬ 
semble their affrighted flocks. The lobishomcs endme 
not this dreadful existence for more than seven years, 
if oven so many; death invariably putting an end to 
their sutferingg at the termination of that period—fre¬ 
quently before. 1 have been informed of but one mode 
of escape from this doom, or it may be said, of being 
freed from this extraordinary species of enchantment. 
While in full headlong career they should be boldly 
encountered b^ some fearless person, who must wound 
them slightly In the chest, so that their blood shall flow. 
^0 sooner docs the ruddy current reach the ground than 
they are instantly restored to their proper forms. The 
malign influence henceforth has no further power over 
them; nor do they ever resume the appearance of a 
horse: they then become like other mortals. All well- 
authenticated narrations speak of the horse as the only 
form they are thus compelled to assume, though some 
persons suppose, from the name given thorn, it is that 
of a u olf; but this I have ascertained to be a mistaken 
notion. It is to lie hoped political economy and liberal 
institutions will completely banish this curse from the 
families of Lusitania to the far lands yheuce it came. 
Portugal also possesses a class of persons denominated 
feiticciras, or female soothsayers, with cLaracteristics 
very similar to our English witches. 

rOPL'LAK YEAR HOOK, 

^eptembfr. 

Skptemdkr, the uintli mouth of the year, was origi¬ 
nally (as its name dcuotc.s) the seventh in the Latin 
and Roman kaleudars. Its title is composed of sepiem, 
seven, and a contraction of imber, a shower of rain; 
this month having been considered as the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season. 

It waa dedicated by the Romans to Vulcan; and was 
termed by the Saxons Oemt-monat, or barley-month, 
liecanse it was the time of thoir barley harvest. “ 'Htc 
more modern Saxons,” ijays Brady, “ called it Utxerfeittr 
momt, or harvest-month, when they varied the original 
title of August, which he/ore alluded to the harvest, and 
changed that latter to weod, or tceerf month: September, 
therefore, in the illustratious of the chanwiters of this 
month, in some of the old Saxon kalendars, after such 
alteration, is depicted as a vintager; whereas, prior to 
that, this month was charaolcrisod by ^ boar-hunt, the 
men armed with spears, and dogs in full pursuit." After 
the establishment of Christianity, September was called 
^aiig-monat, or holy month, in reference to some im- 
^rtant'religious ceremonies then peculiarly observed. 
In other pmntings of less ancient dr^ than those above 
Rinded to, September is drawn as a man with a cheer¬ 
ful countenance, clothed in ^ pncple robe, and adorned 
with a coronet of white and purple grapes, bolding in 
bis left hand a small bundle oats, and in bis right a 
^^ftueopia of pomegranates and other fruits, together 
with a bialanee; the latter in token of the sign of Libra, 
which the Iran enters on the 23d of this month, and makes 
the autumnal equinox, or that period designed to be 


typified by the Mance, whan thn heat and cold are 
supposed to he equally striving for predominance. 

Speitser takes advuifrige of m nkahMaaoe of harvest, 
and the 8i|;n of the sodiao in Septemhar, is nad another 
lesson on justice. He sings: 

“ Ne|t him September Muahed eke on (opt} 

I'ct was he heavy laden with the spoil 
Of harvest’s riches, which he made las hoot. 

And him enriched with bounty of the soli; 

In his one hand, as fit (in’ harvws toil, 

1 ^ held a kmft-hook; and in th’ other hand, 

A mr o( weighis, with winch he did assoil 
Both more aud less, where it in doubt did stand, 

And equal gate to each as justice duly scanned.” , 

Although the mornings and evenings of September are 
sometimes chill and foggy, and the days are now very 
sensibly shortened, it is generally serene and pleasant, 
partaking of the warmth of summer and the vigour of 
autumn. If it be not so bright with promise, and so 
buoyant with hope, aa May, It Is even more imbued with 
that spirit of serene repose, in which the only true, be¬ 
cause the only continuous, enjoyment oonsista Spring 
“never w, but always lo be blestbut September is the 
mouth of consummations—the fulfiller of all promises— 
the fruition of all hopes—the era uf all oomplcteness. 
“ Its noblest feature,” to cite a modern writer, " is a 
certain festive abundance for the supply of all creation. 
There is grain for men, birds, and horses; hay for the 
cattle ; loads of fruit on the trees; aud swarms of fish in 
the ocean." The sunsets of September, in this country, 
are perhaps unrivalled for their variety and beauty.* 
Those of more southern countries may match, or even 
surpass them, for a certain glowing and unbroken in¬ 
tensity ; but for gorgeous divorsity of form and colour, 
exquisite delicacy of tint aud pencilling, and “a certain 
placid sweetness and tenderness of general oftbet,” which 
frequently arises out of a union of the two latter, there is 
nothing to be seen like what we can show in England at 
this period of the year. 

Hares congregate in this month, and squirrels, field- 
mice, dormice, Ac. lay up their winter sioros of food. 
Partridges arc now in season. These birds make thoir 
nests in com-ftelds, whoro they rear their young, which 
run after the i)arents like chickens. While the corn is 
standing they Lave a safe refuge in it; but after harvest, 
wlion the sportsman may freely range over the slubblo 
with his pointers, they arc either obliged to take to the 
wing, and offer themselves to the shooter's aim, or arc 
surrounded ity nets on tho ground, aud thus taken in 
whole coveys. The fern-owl, lilackcap, swallow, warbler, 
ring-dottrel 1, whitetliroat, shrike, torn, wagtail, wheatcar, 
and flycatcher, disappear for the warmer climates} leav¬ 
ing only a few stragglers behind, (prol»ably from weak¬ 
ness or sickness,) wlio iiide tlicniselves in caverns aud 
other sheltered places, and occasionally appear upon Warm 
days. Tho curlew, saii)e, ring-ouxcl, redwing, and iield- 
fore, arrive from still more northerly countries. They 
feed chiefly on t1>e Iterries with which our woods and 
hedges arc plentifully stored all tho winter. 

Among the insects that appear in Roptember, are the 
saffron and cloudetl-yellow butterflies; the death's-head 
hawk-moth, and convolvulus hawk-moth; Iwlybirds, 
crickets, spiders, beetles, and glowworms. The snake 
casts its skin—literally oreeping ant at its own mouth. 
Immense shoaU of herrings are seen off'the eastern and 
western coasts of England, where they come to spawn. 
Yarmouth is the principal platie from whence our lishcr- 
meu proceed in quest of this valuable booty. Porch 
and dace are in seMon. % 

The few additional flowoi-s this month are wflia- 
Sowers, Guernsey lilies, starwort, and saffron—a species 
of croons. This is cultivated mostly in Esi^x and 
Cambridgeshire, in separate grounds. The stamens of 
this flower are picksd ofl^ dried, and pressed together 
in cakes. They are of a high orange oelour, and nave a 
very strong aromatic odour, fiiafoon is used in medifdne 
as a cordial; it gives a fine deep yellow dye, and its 
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flavour formerly much esteemed in cookery. The 
clown in the Winter's Tale, reckoning up what he is to 
buy for the sheep^hearing feast, mentions “ saffron to 
colour the warden pies.” Mints, wormwood, groundsel, 
plantain, mallowa, and the clematis are in blossom; and 

“ The Michaelmas Daisy, among the dead weeds, 
Blooms for 8t. Michael’s valorous deeds.” 

The fresh trees and shrubs in flower are bramble, 
laurustinuB, ivy, chaste-tree, wild honeys^kle, spirea, 
and arbutus, or strawberry-tree, which wduces blos¬ 
soms and fi^it at once. Hazelnuts, walnuts, Alberts, 
and chestnuts, are gathered; and ^derberries are ripe, 
and At for making excellent wine. Acorns and beech¬ 
nuts fall. These, in countries where there are large 
forests, afford a plentiful food to swine, which are turned 
into the woods at this period. The farmer ploughs, 
and BOWS wheat upon his Mows, Anishes his hop and 
saffron harvests, and gathers in orchard fruits for sale, 
and cider and perry making; and the gardener removes 
ilecayed plants, digs, gathers seeds, and sows and plants 
for the next year. Hardy annuals, intended to flower 
in the spring, should now be sow-n; annuals of curious 
sorts, from w'hich seed is to be raised, should Im shel¬ 
tered till ripened; and auriculas in plots, which were 
shifted last month, moderately watered. 

In the Alban Kalendar, September consisted of sixteen 
days; Eomulus assigned to it thirty, which were con¬ 
tinued at Numa's reform; Julius Omsar added to it one 
more, but Augustus Ctesar reduced it again to thirty, at 
which it has ever since remained. 

SepUmberl —is dedicated to St. Giles in the Ivalendar 
of the English Church. This saint was a native of 
Athens, and came into Prance in 716, having Arst 
disposed of his patrimony to charitable uses. He 
was afterwards made Abbat of the Abbey at Nismes, 
department of Gard, province of Languedoc. On one 
occasion he gave his coat to a sick mendicant, who was 
cured miraculously by putting it pn. Hence he became 
the patron of beggars. He was also the patron of crip¬ 
ples ; for, according to his historians, he would not 1^ 
cured of an accidental lameness which had seized him. 
lest he should not, otherwise, have sufficient means of 
mortifying himself. It is related that he raised the dead 
son of a prince to life, and made a lame man walk. He 
put off mortality in 750. The church of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, was consecrated under his invocation. 

September 2.—The Great Fire of London took place 
ox this day, 1666’. It broke out in Pudding-lane, and 
ended at Pie-comer. It consumed eighty-nine churches, 
the city gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hos¬ 
pitals, schools, libraries, a vast number of stately ediAces, 
13,200 dwelling-houses, and 430 streets; of the twenty- 
six wards it utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight 
others shattered imd half burnt. The ruins of the city 
were 436 acres, from the Tower, by the Thames side, to 
tho Temple Church, and from the north-east, along the 
city wall, to Holbom-bridge. An estimate of the value 
of property consumed by the Are amounted to ton 
millions six hundred and eighty-nine thousand pounds. 
The occasion of the conflagration was the subject of 
rorliamcntary inquiry. It was imputed to the iloman 
Catholics, bu| a dispassionate consideration of all the 
circumstances, by impartial men, tends to acquit them 
of the crime: and in 1831 an inscription charging 
them with it was erased from the Monument, pursuant 
to a vote of the Court of Common Council of London. 

September 3.—Bartholomew Fair is annually pro- 
cUkwd on this day. The proclamation is read at the 
^pleading into Cloth-fair, by the lord mayor’s attorney, 
and repeat^ after him by a sheriffs oflioer, in the 
presence of the lord mayor and shoriiffi, and also of the 
aldermen. The procession afterwards, proceeds ronnd 
SmithAeld, and returns to the Mansion-honse, where, in 
the afternoon, the gentlemen of his lordship's household 
dine together at the sword-bearer's table, and thus the 
ceremony is concluded. As Bartholomew Fair is rdpidly 


dwindling away, and will shortly be reckoned among 
" things bygone,” it may amuse our readers to read the 
following account of it, written in 1641. " It is con¬ 
tained in no less than four several parishes, namely, 
Christ Church, Great and Little St. Bartholomew's, and 
St. Sepulchre's. Hither resort people of Ml sorts and 
conditions. Christ Church Clofsters are now hung full 
of pictures. It is remarkable, and worth your observa¬ 
tion, to behold and hear the strange sights and confused 
noise in the fair. Here, a knave in a fbol’s coat, with a 
trumpet sounding, or on a drum beating, invites you to 
see his puppets. There, a rogue like a wild woodman, 
or in an antick shape like an incubus, desires your com¬ 
pany to view his motion: on the other side, hocus pocus, 
with three yards of tape or ribbon in his hand, showing 
bis art of legerdemain, to the admiration and astonish¬ 
ment of a company of cockoloaches. Amongst these, 
you shall see a gray goose-cap (as wise as the rest,) with 
a ‘ What do ye lack 1 ’ in his mouth, stand in his booth 
shaking a rattle, or scraping on a Addle, with which 
children are so taken, that they presently cry out for 
these fopperies; and all these together make such a 
distracted noise, that yon would think Babel were not 
comparable to it. Here there are also your gamesters 
in action; some turning of a whimsoy, others throwing j 
for pewter, who can quickly dissolve a round shilling | 
into a three-halfpenny saucer. Long Lone at this time i 
looks very fair, and puts out her best clothes, w'ith the 
wrong side outward, so turned for their lietter turning 
off; and Cloth Fair is now in great request: well fare 
the ale-houses therein, yet better may a man fare (but at 
a dearer rate) in tho pig-market, alias pasty-nook, or 
pie-comer, whore pigs are all hours of the ffiiy on the 
stalls, piping hot, and would cry, (if they could speak,) j 
‘ Come eat me ! ’ ” ! 

Bartholomew Fair originated in two fairs ormarkets; 
one for the clothiers of England and drapers of London, 
granted to the prior of the convent of St. Bartholomew, 
and held within the church-yard; the other granted to 
the City of London, for cattle and goods, held in the | 
field of West SmlthAeld. “ For many years,” says the | 
Editor of the London Almanack, "the fair lasted four- i 
teen days, and was a great source of revenue to the Cor- | 
poration: in 1735 it was restricted to throe days, and i 
it now extends but to one day.” 


EUDOaiA; OK, SELF-RESPECT. 

A TALK FOK THD VOUNG.’ 

Madame d'Aluoknk watched with true maternal in¬ 
terest the gradual development of mind and character 
in her daughter Endosia, a little prl thirteen years of 
age. It was with feelings of profound happiness that i 
she discovered in her tho germ of every virtue joined to j 
uncommon talent. Endosia needed but to know that , 
virtues are bestowed on us to regulate our own conduct, 
and not to enable us to judge that of others. 

Her sincere love for all that was right, her anxiety to 
act always in the best manner, disposed her to blame 
their faults severely, and to expect of them a rectitude 
equal to her own. j 

Although Endosia was too reserved and too timid to 
express her opinions to any one but her mother, to 1 
whom she told everything, and who also reposed perfect | 
confidence in her, yet Madame d'Anbosane ear- | 

lected this disposition in her danght^; fotf; she knew | 
that it was not enou^^'h to Watch over her words, but 
that it was also necessary to regulate her thoughts, ai4; 
those of Eudosia in this respect appeared to her neither 
just nor right. She h ad bad, however, bnt few o ccastons 

(t) From tlie'Fiench or Madaaie 6u!sot. I 
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to wprore her, for, with the exception of her coosin 
CouBtence, who was much younger than she, Budosia 
sioldom saw any but persons much older than herself, 
whose conduct, therefore, she could not attempt to 
censure. 

Hadame d'Aobonue had passed many years in the 
country, taking care of her invalid father; after his 
death she returned to Paris, from whence she went to 
spend two months at Komocourt, the estate of Madame 
de llivey, an old friend of hers, who had one daughter, 
named Julia, whom Budosia haidly knew, not having 
seen her for six years. Madame d'Anbonno found at 
Bomccourt her aunt, Madame de Croissy, who had come 
there to pass the same time os herself. Madame de 
Croissy had with her her two granddaughters, Adfele 
and Honoiine, with .whom Budosia was no better 
acquainted than with Julia, although they were her 
cousins. Her timidity made her look forward to her 
new position almost with terror, the more so as her 
throe companions, although about her own age, were 
fai’ from being as sensible as she. 

Julia, naturally a good child, but much spoiled by 
her mother, answered her sometimes with a degree of 
impertinence, which shocked every one who heard her. 
Adhlo looked upon a falsehood as the simplest thing in 
the world; she told them sometimes for fun, sometimes 
seriously, and even just licfore the untruth must be 
detected. As to Honorlne, she was really like a wild 
colt, without steadiness, without reflection, never 
imagining that her whim of the moment could meet 
mth an obstacle, or that a thing which pleased her 
might possibly be improper or unbecoming. 

Madamo de Croissy took very little pains with their 
education; provided little girls made no noise, and did 
not join in the conversation, she always thought them 
well brought up ; she left them constantly with her maids, 
and was much annoyed that at Itomecourt tlioy were 
almost always in the drawing-room, because Budosia 
and Julia seldom left their mothers. 

This system was equally displeasing to the two girls, 
but little accustomed to their grandmother, who, when 
they were with her, never spoke to them except to 
desire them to sit npright whenever she thought of it, 
and to hold their tongues every time that their voices 
rose abor e a whisper. They would have liked to be let 
stay with their grandmother's maids as was their 
custom, provided they could have taken Julia witli 
them; for, as for Budosia, they carad hut little for 
her eompanj'. Indeed, it must be confessed that she 
had not behaved very amiably towards them; dis- 
Jested with their rude manners, their disobedience, 
their satirical tone, to which she had been quite unaccus¬ 
tomed, confounded at seeing that they were not even 
^quainted with the principles which from infancy she 
had been accustomed to respeet ) she. blushed deeply 
when she saw Honorine reml without scruple a letter 
which she had found open, play tvith the gardener's 
son, and stand at the park gate to talk through the 
pating to the little bo^and girls of the village; she 
trembled adieu she aMt Adhle, almost under the eyes 
of her mndmothor, cat the needleful of silk which she 
was to have added to her embroideiy, to shorten it, and 
py tl^ her task tras finiith^; she could not recover 
jrom her sutjp^:^ when she ww that Julia only required 
. *®ceive an ohdhr from her mother to do the contraiy 
uninediately. jp^tiieii thon^t herself transported to 
* howworld, wi|^:mry onewas a stranger, where all 
inesi^K^eaBsible; avoiding to speak to her 
®®»paniona, to whom she could my nothing to their 
^hom she knew not how to answer when they 
^ko to her, she left them as oftmi as riie could, and 
fake refuge with her mother, 

^ olhers saw plainly that Eudosu^ though she said 
nottung, approve of their behaviour; they also 




felt themselves ill a|, ease witii her, and were fkr frmn 
pleased when Madame d'Aubonne, who wished to ac¬ 
custom her to live with others, to aoeanunodate herself 
to their manners, and to endure their fhalts, sent her to 
join in their amusements and conversation. 

Budosia was not more pleasing to Madame de Croissy, 
whose principles of education were very diffbrpnt from 
those of Madame d’Aubonne, and whose granddaughters 
did not resemble her daughter in any respoct. As 
Madamo de Croissy was the sister of Madame d’Au- 
bonne’s father, she had gone without her grand¬ 
daughters to see him a short time before his death, and 
had met Budosia, whoso amiable disposition and refined 
tastes were praised by every one who knew her. As 
Madame de Croissy had never heard those praises of her 
granddaughters, this put her in an ill humour; die 
thought, besides, that Aladame d’Aubonne conversed 
too much with her daughter, treated her too much a« a 
companion, was too much occupied with her (although 
this was never at the expense of others), so that she li^ 
said to every one, and had returned home persuaded, that 
Aladame d’Aubonne “ would never make anything of 
this little prodigy but a little pedant.” 

Her ill humour had redoubled since she came into 
the country, from the striking contrast which Eudosia's 
conduct presented to that of her cousins; as her grand¬ 
aunt she thought herself privileged to find fault with 
her, and she did so continually, either openly or by in¬ 
direct allusions. Her looks, constantly bent upon her, 
seemed to watch for the slightest error which might 
escape her, and she never called her anything but 
MadetiiowpJle Ewlonia. Budosia then would have 
found but little enjoyment in the country, but from the 
pleasure which she derived from conversing with her 
mother, who talked to her us to a sensible person, and 
who, oven when she had occasion to reprove her, con¬ 
cealed none of her aflcction,—and, it may even be said, 
of her esteem; for, excepting in her want of indulMiico, 
which in some measure spoiled her good qualities, 
Budosia deserved all the esteem that eould bo deserved 
at her ugc. 

One morning the four girls sat at work in the draw¬ 
ing-room. Budosia, seated near lior mother, was 
diligently employed at her work; the throe others 
assembled in a corner, talked in whispers, laughed, let 
their work fall, and forgot to pick it up, hai-dly doing 
three stitches together. If tlicy were desired to work, 
they did so languidly, and with an appearance of fatigue. 
Budosia looked at them from time to time, and then at 
her mother, with an air which plainly expressed her 
feelings. Aladaiac dc Croissy surprised one of these 
looks, which caused her to turn hers upon her grand¬ 
daughters. 

“ Have the goodness to work, young ladies,” said she, 
very sharply. “ Do you not see how you scandailao 
Ala<icmoiselie Budosia)” 

Adfelo and Honorine pretended to begin their work. 

As for Budosia, ovenvhelmed with confusion, she Ijont 
her eyes upon her own, without venturing to raise them 
as long as she continued in the room. When they had 
retired to their own room, Madame d’Anbonne said to 
her, 

“ You were much engaged with those young ladies) ” 

" Oh 1 mamma, because they wore so foblish.” 

" And doesit please you tosee peopleacting foolishly)” 

“ Quite the contrary, mamma, I assure you.” 

" I do not think it can be' quite the contrary,’ my love, 
for they caused you to raise your eyes more than twenty 
times from yonr work, which I know you arc fond e^ ; 

" I assure you, however, mamma, that it was ii||;> 
pleasure which I felt.” 

" It was, at least, a great interest; and did not this 
interest arise from the satisfiiction yon felt in seeing 
them loss industrious than yourself)” 

“ Oh 1 mamma! ” 

" Come, my Budosia; it is to examine our less ' 

amiaUe feelings that wo have need of oonrage; the good ^ 
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8H» easily diseoTCied. Acik eonsctence fifankly, 
irhat is the truth 1 ” 

Mtunina ” said EudoBia, a little confhsed, “ I assure 
you that at first I neret thou^t that it tiras that.” 

" I believe it, my child; it is a feeling which we 
indulge withoht being aware of it Many people do so, 
and think that the defects of others heighten their 
merit But tell me, my Eudosia, would there not be a 
higher pleasure in being superior to those people, than 
in being superior to your cotapanions in activity ahd 
applicationl” 

Eudoua agreed, and resolved to become so. She yfM 
always glad when hers duty was pointed out to her, so 
great was hot pleasure in doing it 

Haring gone dotm stairs to look for Something in the 
room neit to the drawiim-room, the door of which Was 
open, she overheard Jf^ame de Croissy saying to 
Madame de Bivey, " I always said that Mademoiselle 
Eudosia would never be anything but a little ‘ pedmit.” 

Madame de Kivey, although fond of Eudosia, agreed 
that she was more occupitm in criticising her com¬ 
panions than in associating with them. 

“ That would eomproraiSe her dignity ” replied 
Madame de CtoiSsy. 

From that time, Eudosia tried to overcome her 
repngnance and timidity; she jbined in her companions’ 
amusements more frequently, ftnd seemed to take 
pleasure in doing so. But, becoming familiar with them, 
she told them her thoOghts more freely, and when she 
could not induce them to listen to reason, she left them 
with expressions of impatience, which she could not 
suppress. 

" Why arc you angry 1” said her mother to her one 
day; “are you offended 1 are others wanting in their 
duty to you, when they are less reasonable than you 1 ” 

“ Ko, mauima: but they are wanting in their duty 
when they arc not reasonable, and that makes me angry.” 

“ Listen, Eudosia,” said her mother. " Do you re¬ 
member hoW angry you used to,be with your cousin 
Constance, because, never looking before her, she threw 
down everything that came in her way! One day 
you happened, by a hccdle-Ssness of the same kind, to 
throw down my writing table; if I remember rightly, 
from that day you were never angry w-itli Constance." 

“ Oh ! no, mamma, 1 assure you.” 

“ Did you think the fault less then, because yon bad 
fallen into iti" 

“ Quite the contrary, mamma; but that showed me 
that it was more difficult to avoid, than I had thought 
before.” 

“ TlTat is what experience teaches us every day, my 
child, of faults which we did not know before. Thus,” 
added she, laughing, “ 1 do not despair of seeing you 
indulgent towards those young ladies, if you learn some 
day in the same manner, that it is very difficult not to 
be an arguer like Julia, a storyteller like AdMe, and a 
romp like Honorine! ” 

"As to that, mamma,” replied Eudosia, quickly," that 
is what I shall never learn." 

" Are you then made differently from them, that you 
think what Seems so easy to them would be impossible 
to youl” 

“ Yea, I believe so,” replied Eudosia, much piqued. 

" How then, in that case,’’ continued her mother, 
smiling, " can you require of theffi the some as of your¬ 
self 1 You do not expect Julia, who is shorter than yon, 
to reach so high; you only expect it of Honorine, who is 
the same height.” 

ftBut, mamma,” said Endwla, after a moment’s re- 
ffiiraoh, "should they think then that, beeaiise they are 
less sensible than others, they are at liberty to do lessl” 

"They would be wrong to think so, my child; for 
every one is called upon to do all the in his power. 
But every one also is enjoined to examme his own duties, 


I 


(1) Surely there may be a nural, u well oe an intellectual 
pedantry. Trant, 


and nnt those of bthers; think then ottlj of ydtlf otra. 
Do you think it just and right, that you should epjoy 
the pleasure of reeling that yon are better than they, 
and yet at the same time be angry with Blem for not 
being as good as yon?” 

. " Mamma, is it right, then, to think that one is bettor 
than others'!” 

" Yes, my child; for to think tliat one is better than 
others, is simply to foot that one has more strength, more 
mind, mote means of deing good, ahd Consequently to 
feel that one is bound to do more.” 

This conversation gave Eudosia a feeling of satisfoc- 
tion which made her more indulgent, more patient with 
her companions; but in this indulgence might be 
observed perhaps a little pride; she had something of the 
kindness of a superior person, never losing her sfelf-pos- 
sesslon, so much above othere that she was not hurt if 
they did not act as well as herself. 

Eudosia insensibly acquired the habit of considering 
her companions, and almost of treating thero] like 
children. One day that the four girls when sitting 
together compared their work, and that Ilonorinc’s, the 
same as Eudosia’s, was found to be not nearly so well 
done: “ That stitch is very difficult,” s-aid she, with the 
air of one excusing a child of six years old. She did 
not seem to imagine that the same reason might apply 
to her. 

The others began to laugh. 

" Go on,” aaid Honorine, "you see that Eudosia has 
the goodness to protect me.” 

Eudosia felt so hurt, that the tears caitie to her eyes. 
She was satisfied with herself, thought she had a right, 
to bo so, and met only with injustice and fldieufo. She 
again began to separate herself from her companions. 

Her mother observed it, and wisiied to know the 
reason. Eudosia felt some difficulty in explaining it, 
although she did not think she had done wrong; but 
she felt ashamed of the ridicule Which had been thrown 
on her. At last, however, she told her. 

"Yon were angry then at Honorine’s imagining that 
you wished to protect her," said Madame d’Auboune; 
“ it appears then that you would have thought it very 
ridiculous?” 

" Oh ! mamma, it i.s not necessary for it to bo ridieii- 
lons to n'ske them laugh at it.” 

“ But tell mo, Eudosia, if they had happened to laugti 
at you because you love nib, because yon listen to me, 
and do all that t wish, would that have grieved you?" 

“ No, indeed, momma; it would have been iny turn 
to laugh at them,” 

“ Why, then, did you not do so when they laughed at 
the tone which you had taken with Honorine? If you 
considered this patronizing manner the most suitable, 
what signifies it if they thought otherwise? Are not you 
more sensible than they, and consequently better able 
to judge?” 

“ Mamma,” Said Eudosia, after a moment’s silence, 
“ I now think I was wrong to take up a tone towards 
Honorine which displeased her; but I only wished to 
allow indulgence for the mistiikes Which she had made 
in her work.” 

“ My child, we must have Indulgence for the feults of 
fevery bne, but not make it lie felt bv those Whose conduct 
does hot concern us, except when it Is their desire. 
In any other case, as we are not called u^h to reprOTo 
them, neither are Wo to jpWdon them; it is a fight Which 
we Cannot take unless they give it to ns.” 

: " But what should we do then, mamma, When they 
edfomit faults ?” 

; " Not see them, if posable, instead of eXCusihg or 
dihiinlshing th^; for IhitenCb, to point bWl soffietniiig 
in Honorino’s Work that was well ddne, that W^t 
badly done might not be observed. But in ofdef te 
that, you must not be glad to have found you? wofk 
potter than hers; yoli miist place all yotit pfidO in b<dng 
inperiof to those little advantages.” 

• Eudosia profited by all tiiat her mothiOr said to her. 
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and tmprtveS every day in ^ntieneu and soeiability, 
Madame de Croiwy had notiung to mqt of her, her oom- 

e ona began to take pleasure in her society. Eudosia 
d all their secrete, at least aa many as she would 
hear: and, when she saw the fear, the anxiety, which 
their inconsiderate conduct often caused them, saw them 
blush at the least word which seemed to allude to a 
fault which they had concealed, and saw them treat her 
with a kind of deference w-hich they no longer denied to 
her superior sense, since it was no longer exerted at 
their expense, she constantly felt more and more how 
great is the pleasure of self-respect. 

*' And yet,” said her mother, "you are still far from 
knowing all its value; you will never know it until you 
have paid what it is worth, until yon have purchased it 
by difficult sacrifices.” 

And Eudosia could not believe that any sacrifice 
would be difficult in order to obtain it. 

(To be continued.) 


DESCEIPTION OF AN ISLAND ON HUDSON 
EIVER, 

WHEK IS POSSESSION OP ONE OP THE PIBST SETTlEBfi. 

Opposite to the grounds lay an island, above a mile 
in length, and about a quarter in breadth, which also 
belonged to the Colonel. Exquisitely beautiful it was, 
and, &ough the haunt I most delighted in, it is not in 
my power to describe it. Imagine a little Egypt, yearly 
overflowed, and of the most abundant fertility. This 
charming spot was at first covered, with wood, like the 
rest of the countiy, except a long field in the middle, 
where the Indians had probably cultivated maize ; round 
this was a broad shelving Imrder, where the grey and 
weeping willows, the bending osier, and numberless 
aquatic plants not known in this country, were allowed 
to flourish in the utmost luxuriance, while within, some 
tall sycamores and wild-fruit trees towered above the 
rest. Thus was formed a broad belt, which in winter 
proved an impenetrable barrier against the broken ice, 
and in summer was the haunt of numberless birds and 
small animals, who dwelt in perfect safety, it being im- 
IWBsiblo to penetrate it. Numberless were the produc¬ 
tions of this luxuriant spot; never was a richer field 
for a botanist; for though the ice was kept oflf, the turbid 
waters of the spring llood overflowed it annually, and 
not only deposited a rich sediment, but left the seeds of 
various plants swept from the shores it had passed by. 

The centre of the island, which was much Iiigher than 
the sides, produced, with a slight degree of culture, the 
most abundant crops of wheat, hay, and flax. At the 
end of this island, which was exactly opposite to the 
family mansion, a long sand-bank extended; on this 
was a very valuable fishing place, of which a consider¬ 
able profit might be made. In summer, when the 
wterwas low, this narrow stripe (for such it was) came 
in sight, and furnished an amusing spectacle ; for there 
the bald, or white-headed eagle, (a large picturesque 
bird, very frequent in this country,) the osprey, the 
heron, and the curlew, used to stand in great numbers In 
a long row, Uke a military arrangement, for a whole 
summer day,-fishing for perch, aiid a kind of fresh¬ 
water herrii^;, whim abounded there. At the same 
•iwson a variety of wUd duoks, who bred on the shores 
of the island, (axaone which was a small white diver of 
an elegant form,) led forth their young to try their first 
excnrsion. What a scene have I beheld on a calm 
sttinraer evening! There, indeed, were fringed 
“toks," riehly fringed and wonderfully variegated; 
where eveiy imaginable shade of eolomr mingled, and 
where Efo teenoed prolific on every mde; the river, 
a perfect mtrror, reflecting the pine-covered hills oppo¬ 
site ; and the |)Kaat shooto, tl»t bent without a wind, 


(I) Pnan MirS; OhBit's Msmiiln of an Anwrican Istdy 


round this enohantiag Island; wttlln hundreds of the 
white divers, saw-bill docks trlth OCMdet heads, teal, 
and other aquatic birds, sported at (dice on the calm 
waters! At the discharge of a gnn the shore, these 

feathered beauties all disappear^ at once, as if By magic, 
and in an instant rose to view indifferent places. 

How much they seemed to etygy that lua which was 
now to thom-~for they were the young broods first led 
forth to sport upon the waters—while the fixed attitude 
and lofty port of the largo birds of prey, who wore 
ranged upon the san^ shelf, formed an inverted picture 
on the same clear mirror, and were a nleaeing contrast 
to the playful multitude around! Tnesa they never 
attempted to disturb, well aware of the facility of 
escape which their old retreats afforded them. Such of 
my readers as have had patience to follow me to this 
favourite isle, will be, ere now, as much bewildered as I 
have often been myself on its luxuriant shores. 


^octre. 

[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, Is 
primed In Small Capitals under the title; in Seleotlons, It Is 
printed In Italics at the end.] 

PAST-PRESENT-FUTimE. 

BY It. I. THORNTON. 

. The past, ah 1 say, what is the past ? 

Time’s brief, and fleeting hour; 

Visions too fair and bright to last; 

'I’he sunshine, and the shower: 

A dubious, unconnected dream. 

To which we turn, and sigh, 

And pause, to snatch from Lstho’s stream 
'I'he spell of Memory. 

'Ihe present—what is it to man, 

No sooner Jiere, hnt gone; 

Neglected, for some future plan, 

'I'o which each thought we turn ; 
iMijoyed but when the. heart is young, 

VVlien life is in its spring, 

IViien nil that o’er our path is tiring, 
t 'nsnllied pleasures bring. 

Tire future., idol of the heart, 

Wlience is tiiy magic sprrll, 

Ttiat bears, in every dream, the part. 

O’er which wo love to dwell P 
The past, the present, fade away, 

With scarce a tlioiiglit, or care; 

We prize alone tliy distant ray. 

For Faith and Hope are there. 


FANNY LElGH.l 
Mrs. 'roo{«)0». 

UNSKitL’n in loro was Fanny Leigh. 

But leurn’d in wisdom mila, 

That glow’d all soft and tenderly 
In that meek, blue-eyed child. 

Ami why the sigh ? Why sad the bnnv ? 

She conn’d it o’er and o’er, 

And found out anxious thoughts, and how 
They prey upon fho poor. 

Her soft young hands, she did not fear. 
Could aid the fleeble old: 

How blest, for her to wipe their tear. 

And clothe them from the cold! 

And she hath left the rose-clad cot. 

From yimth’s one home to pnrt, 

Arm’d with resolve—revealing not 
iniat tempest at her heart. 


(1) Bee Engraving, p. S8S, 
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None saw the dn^ tlutt dinun’d her 
When a sad breeae and keen 

Came answerincr with a lung>Iiim aigh 
JVom.ihat anil vtUage aceae. ; 

.’I ■' ' ' . ' 

Forth h«th ahe gono-l sununo- boat 
Skime o’er the ^aaty bay ' • “ 

With 8lendei)<atiesgth~nor dreads to float 
Where the stem waten lay, 

Ibrth hath she Mne, from dewy field, 

' And used' to fond^eare, 

To try the desert—will it yield 
One shelter from the glare ? 

Where Innocence is shamed to quail 

. Before the worldling’s mirth ; 

And beautiful, will learn to veil 
Its scorn’d, yet heavenly birth. 

Forth so she went, jrct mid the pest. 

The blast of noxrons night; 

A lamp burn’d stedfost at W breast, 

And cast its certain light. 

And oft she heard a mellow'd tone 
Streaming above the din; 

A Voice that loves the puio and lone. 

And strengthens them within, 

0! there was ioy, even unto pain. 

When, passu those days so drear. 

As music, Fanny’s steps again 
Fell on each aged rme’sear. 

And who, the gladdest of the glad, 

Stands at the gate P I pray. 

Is’t he who then a very lad 
So wept her going away ? 

’Tis he, who while he fed his fiowcrs, 
(Stron^r her bright chain grew;) 

Saw constantly, through haunted hours. 
Those eyes of gentlest blue. 


i^tscellanious. 

" 1 have here made onlya nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have broueht nothing of iiiy own, but the string that tits 
them.”— JSontaignt. 

“ Ladv EiEAifOK Davies, the wife of the celebrated Sir 
John Davies, the poet, was a very extraordinary cha¬ 
racter. She was the Cassandra, of her age; and several 
of her predictions warranted her to conceive she was a 
plTOphetess. As her prophecies in the troubled times 
of Charles 1. were, usually against the government, she 
was at length brought by them into the Court of High 
Commission. The prophetess was not a little mad, and 
fancied the spiiitof Daniel was in her, from an onognun 
she had formed of her name, 

Eleanor Davies. 

Beveal 0 Daniel 1 

The ananam had too much by an U and too little by an 
S; yet Danid and reoeoi were in it, and that was suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy her inspirations. The Court attempted 
to dlqraBBess the spirit from the lady, while the bishops 
were m vain reasoning the point with her out of tne 
Sii^ptttreB, to no purpose, she poising text against text. 
QSlIs of ^e deans of the Arches, says Heylin, diet her 
throng rad through with an arrow borrowed from her 
own quiver: he took a pen, and at last hit upon this 
elegant anagram: 

Dome Eleanor Davies. 

Never so mad a Ladle 1 

The h^ipy &ncy pat the solemn Court into laughter, 
rad Cassandra into the utmost dejection of s^rii 


Foiled by her own weapons, her spirit suddenly forsook 
her; and either she never afterwards ventured on pro¬ 
phesying, or the anagram perpetually, xeminded her 
hearers of her statc-if-ffir vra heKT'aio meS^ of this pro- 


NATusAusm assert that animals and birds, as well as 
“ knotted oaks,” as Congreve informs us, arc sensible to 
the chonns of music, f^is may serve as an instance;— 
“An officer was oonlincd to the Bostile; he begged the 
Governor to permit him the use of his lute, to soften, by 
the^ harmonies of his instrument, the rigours of his 
priron. At the end of a few days, this modem Orpheus, 
plartng on his Inte, was greatly astonished to see, 
niddng out of their holes, great numbers of mice; and, 
descending from their w'oven habitations, crowds of 
spiders; who foiined a circle abont him, while ho con¬ 
tinued breathing his soul-sabduing instrument. He 
was petrified with astonishment. Having ceased to 
play, the assembly, who did not come to see his person, 
but to hear his instrument, immediately broke up. As 
ho had a gnat dislike to spiders, it was two days before 
he ventured agun to touch his instrument. At length, 
having overcome, for the novelty of his company, his 
dislike of them, he recommenced his concert; when the 
assembly was by far more numerous than at first; and 
in the conrse <« fhrther time, he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by a hundred musical amateurs. Having thus 
succeeded in attracting this company, ho treacherously 
contrived to get rid of them at his will. For this pur¬ 
pose he bogged the keeper to give him a cat, which he 
kept in a cage, and let loose at the very instant when 
the Uttle baity people were most entranced by the 
Uiphean skill hedisliayod ."—Curiosities of Literature. 

Thxki are no principles but those of religion to be 
depended on in cases of real distress; and these arc 
able to encounter the worst emorgencies, and to bear us 
up under all tiie changes and chances to which our life 
is aubjoet.^NterMC. 

To oounoo, v. n. We should be unwilling to re-in* 
troduee this word into common conversation, though it 
is legitimately compounded and derived, and of old was 
not unfreqnently used. We bring it forward on account 
of the following tradition. It is said that when Dr. 
Adam Littleton was oompiling his Latin and English 
Diutionaiy, ko employed ai> amanuensis, who wrote at 
his dictation, rad when they came to tlie word “ con- 
enrro,” the aqaiUiurasis asked, “ To concur, I suppose. 
Sir *’’ “ To amdog, I suppose. Sir,” was the Doctor’s 
reply: and accortlingly couaog was set down. Whether 
the tradition be true or false, certain it is, that in one of 
the dictionaries, 1678, 4to, the first meaning given to 
concurro is “ to condog.” But wo doubt the truth of 
the story. Tho word is found in Lyly’s Oalathea, “the 
just proportion of the fire and all things concurre.” 

" Concurre, condogge, I will away.” Also in Heywood’s 
“JtoyaJ King and Loyal Subject;" and in the second 
edition of “ Engtish Eietionarie, by H. C. [Cooker- 
am] gent. 12mo, 1626, second part,’’ to Agree, Concurre, 
Condog, Condiscend.” 

Tboublb is a thing that will come without our call: 
but true joy will not spring up wMout ourselves.-: 
Bishop Pamidis “ Heartsease.” 


The Title and Index to the first Volutno nay be had, pHce 
. H<(.( also, the Covers, prise U. sA 
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A GLANCE AT MAEIBNBERG, AT BOPPAHD 
ON THE RHINE. 

A SKETCH. 

Whether faith in the efficacy of cold vater as a 
therapeutic agent be in the ascendant, or whether, 
having reached its zenith^ it is now making its 
descent, is a problem we pretend not to solve, as 
much is said on both sides; some persons affirming 
that the healing virtue of this Uqnid begins only 
now to be known, while as many others maintain 
that, like various remedies fhom time to time pro* 
daim^ as effectual for all ailments, it has had its 
^y, and, with its predecessor-speciflia, will speedily 
smk into oblivion. 

It may be thus or not. We pqme not forth as 
the champions of the system, at least not of that 


universal power for which its most devoted ad* 
herents argue, having, for our part, only a modicum 
of faith therein. Of the benefits arising from a 
plentiful use of water in general, no one can doubt i 
of its purifying, bracing, and refreshing effect on 
the outer man, none can be ignorant; although it 
may not be so readily granted, or so universally 
acknowledged, that these healthful results even 
penetrate to the inner man, imparting elasticity to 
tiie mind, and chemfulness to the temper. For its 
abundant use in the last sense, none can bat'advo- 
cate our plea, since we are not of those who would 
seek to “ crawl to heaven in rags besmeared with 
ffirt,” but rather hold to the homely saying, “ that 
cleanliness is closely allied to godliness." Indeed 
we confess perhaps a weakness when we affhm. 
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that vie cannot conceive a dirt; peraoiuige to he 
either very virtnona, or Ml of ^ace ,■ and vre 
greatly admire the Jetvuh practice pf frequent 
ablutions. ' 

Having, therefore, vre a dtie '^preoiatioa 
of the properties of water, we are ready to render 
it all homage up to a certain point; and possibly 
we may hereafter see cause to extimd the limits of 
our cpld-water-cure belief. ..Meanwhile we onlyi 
seek to amuse opr readera4<hy a rapid sketch of a 
short residence Ip one of .the temples consecrated 
to the pure .and restoring’’element We must, 
however, state, that yrW went thither neither as an 
experienced votary tdJme shrine, nor as a novice 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the varied 
modes of immersion or emersion; we only appeared 
as a visitor, who might, or might not, participate ‘ 
in the delights of a douche bath, a wave bath, a 
plunge bath, or a Rhine bath, as humour prompted. 
We left England for the coast of Holland on a 
certain day of a month not much fo our liking, 
whose blaze of meridian splendour is usually rath^ 
oppressive; a time wherein we mise the softening 
graces of the gladsome spiing, and fe^m to long 
for the subduing influence of rnoumi^l autiunn, 
with its rich beauty, chastened by the sober tints 
of the withering and seared leaf. Our pmrty on 
board the steamer was toleraMy numerous, con¬ 
sidering that we took not the route now most in 
fashion, that passaps .bein| preferred from whose 
place of debarkation the railway is re^y to whirl 
the lovers of spei^ to where they iviU;—some 
travellers having a pemdiur monomania, which 
urges them to try ana see as many different towns, 
rivers, fields, and church spires, is possible 
within an incredibly short space of time; this feat 
on their return home forming the chief suMpet of 
their self-laudations. We old-fashioned people, not 
feeling much inclined to emulate the rapidity of 
the lightning's flash, were resolved to tpke matters 
more leisurely, and to be indeht^ h) steam in 
another shape for our projected ascgirt of the well- 
known German river, • 

We reached the city of canals, bridges, and tall 
straight trees, in time fur the table d’ktke, on the 
day following our departure from the Thames. 
This of course was a mighty comfort both to our 
own countrymen and others,—^for who ever heard 
of on Englishman whose sorrows could not be 
assuaged by the savoury smell of a good dinner? 
And, from the satisfaction expressed by our Dutch 
friends, we conclude, that neither were they im¬ 
pervious to the soothing influence of the many 
edibles which “ lay smiling before us.” 

Next morning early we parted from this city 
rescued from the sea, to proceed on our journey 
up the Rhine. There were few persons on board 
the steamer, and these few by no means fascinating. 
Among the company were some Dutch dames with 
children and servants en route to their summer 
quarters: an old priest, with a three-cornered 
hat, an amok black surcoat reaching to his beds, 
a huge walking-stick, and a lengthy pipe, without 
whida it is doubtful whether a native of Holland 
could exMt; an exquidte, or dandy, of the Dutch 
school, with ch^f in mouth, lemon-coloiiredFrench 
gloves, a slender cane, and shining boots much 
turned up at the toes, a specimen probably of 
Yotmg Holland! 

Cows standing in the water to cool themsdves, 
church spires, wulow tites, and w indmills, wpre the 


dominant objects, and the prime ingredifintB of 
every landscape that passed before us for mwy 
long hours. Herp we might make % dipession, 
apd, in the papdo some writers; pnxions't^^i^ ^heir 
readers should faiwe ^e Ml heu^t of all their 
lore, enter into a disquisition to prove the truthful¬ 
ness of the painting of the Dutch and Flemish 
artists who nave depicted those rather sleepy- 
looking smies. We, however, have an antipathy 
to such effiisionB when they cross our own path, 
and therefl>re we will do in this case as we would 
be done unto, and leave the productions of the 
Cuyps, Botses, and Wouvermans, in peaceful repose 
for the .present. We paid a short visit to Dussel- 
dorf,haa an ice in the Hof Garten, and saw all the 
|kod folks of the place in holiday attire, as they 
pianced on that day to be commemorating the 
mast of on^e of their saints, and not a few^ wonders 
were to te seen in the shape of terrific paintings 
of Daniel la yh# lion’s den, the three holy children 
in the fire, e;^, as signs of shows, into the interiors 
of which, howpver, we had no time to take a 
glance. Musk fvas heard in every direction, and 
dancing was gok>g on merrily; mirthM recreation 
ey#p mingling iriw religious rejoicing in all catholic 
countries. 4-Bd why should it not be thus? 
Cologne its three kings, its treasures, and 
gemmedPWpsiers, found to be as dirty as ever; 
bu^ than all, the vulgar spirit of traffic 

seemed fo have ^kep unaccustomed possession 
of it, of whkh sundry indications were given, such 
as new buildings sprip^Pg up every where, and 
busy worldly-wi^ countenances meeting the 
strouer at each corner pf the nmrow streets. Alas ! 
alas! railways will be the destruction of all the 
grandeur of tlm past—of all things venerable! To 
find a quiet popk unvisited by these iron tyrants, 
tea travpi away indeed. 

We bent our steps towards Ems, intending to 
remain theik some time, but found the beat 
in the narropr apd mountain-girt valley of the 
Lahn so intojki^le,that wo were thankful to leave 
it after a seiourn of a few days. We could not 
make up our pijnds to be stifled in this hemmed- 
in spot, altbos^ pwpy delightful walks awaited 
our footsteps by the side of the river, and on the 
heights; while many were the gay visitors from all 
quarters to be met with, and looked at. In spite 
of such attractions we returned to Coblenz, and 
then proceeded to Boppard, a place not much 
frequented by mere travellers, but possessed of 
various charms to those fond of antiquities, or of 
rambles in a lovely district, and known to many 
who are believers in the cold water cure, as it | 
boasts of two such establishments, with a third in i 
progress. | 

Boppard, though but slightly mentioned by j 
Murray, (that constant companion of all travellers, 
to whatever quarter their aces may be turned,) is, 
nevertheless, an interesting and pleasantly situated 
small town, lying close to die Rhine, whose waters 
wpb ite veuermiie walls. Many are the proofs 
still visible of ^ppard’s ancient splendour, as well 
as of its sanctity, if we inay judge from the various 
churchei^ cooventi, and monasteries, which once on 
a time murished here. On the opporite bank of 
the, Rhine smfles die pretty village of FieTzin, with 
its tall chordi «pire; and above are the ferdlo 
mounain-tops of Nassau. At a short distance 
higher up dk riviit stimd .the rained castles of the 
Brothers, with wfakt vas formerly die convent of 
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Bornboseii, bow converted into a )ai^ inn, re¬ 
posing at the base of the eminence on which the 
two castles stand. 

The romantic legend of theBrothws is knoirti to 
all visitors of the Qhine, or readers of the^red 
volume, as Murray's hand-booh is called; bjr the 
unweai^g perusal of wjbich As Qermans recog¬ 
nise th^ ^^lish guests, who, it is said, ar<l never 
seen without a red-book in their bands while 
traversing the Rhenish land. In the other direc¬ 
tion, a few miles further down the riyer, is to be 
seen the renowned fortress of Marksburg, where 
the unfortunate Henry of Germany, while a child, 
was immured for a brief space, when lured by his 
enemies to take (accor^ng to their story) a plea¬ 
sure sail on the beautiful R^e. It is a gloomy 
place, now used by the Duke of Nassau for the 
safe keying of political oifeuders. We asked the 
soldier who conducted us through it “ if tl^e were 
now any prisoners within its walls, or if it were 
much nsed.” He said the last who bad been there 
left it about six months previous, nnd that R was 
rarely needed. 

Let us not forget that her Majesty of Rngland 
was in the neighbourhood at the time of whiw we 
speak, the attraction of whose presence, along with 
that of other royal and ducal personages, ^ured 
many of the quiet inhabitauts of this ioeule ftom 
their wonted state of repose. In imitatiun of the 
thunders of Rhrenbreitstein, which welcomed our 
lady Victoria to Coblenz and the proud castle of 
Stolzenfels, the good people of Boppard fired a 
salute when she passed, while we English evinced 
our loyalty by waving hats and kerchiefs, and by 
hoisting colours on a flag-staff in a garden that lay 
close to the water’s edge. One of the party, in ms 
exuberant devotion to his royal mistress, almost 
fell into the river, so resolved was he to show bis 
English face, (a good honest one it was,) and to let 
his English hurrah be heard; as be dedared none 
but Englishmen knew how to give a hearty cheer. 
As the Fairy (her Majesty’s steamer) came close to 
the shore, where this sou of Albion stood shouting 
and waving his hat, along with the yest of his 
countrymen, there is no cause tp dpubttbat. unless 
her Majesty were deaf indeed, she heard this truly 
British cheering, as distinctly as she heard the 
cannonading when she glided under the heights of 
the redoubtable Ebrenbreitstein. 

But, to return to our scenery. There are two 
hills here from which fine views may be had; the 
one called Jacobsberg, the other Kreotsberg; on 
the former stands an eclifice which was once a con¬ 
vent, and on the sumimt of the latter a mined 
chapel is to be seen; the way thitilier from the base 
to the summit of the eminence is pointed out to 
the pious wanderer by shrines, crosses, Madonnas, 
and saints. 

As. we already staM, thorp are two cold-wateiv 
cure establishments at Boppard; one called Marien- 
herg, the more stately and aristotuatic; the other 
of humbler aspect, cmled Miihlbad. No compari- 
ton can he between them, were we to judge 
from extern^ appearances. Marienberg, once a 
convent inhabited by noble dittoes alone as rehpous 
asters, looks pPouuiy down from its epjineace op 
toe broad waters of toe fthine, apd ovw toe anciait 
remains oi fiempard’s better days, when both 
heathen and Ch^tiau emperors, kings, princes, 
knights and hmrons, had anniuctiriy bran its pos¬ 
sessors and oceopants. Npw.rthagreptfrtcessesaBd 


countesset once *'to}d altar," 

a few glQomy4pokiBgtoerU4aw»iMhf »p and down 
the dim douttow and long fadring to 

wash away, not 4ns, biif; 
ments, by uadoigoiiig tha awtssyldf/ tneir jhhh 
in the omnipotence of the lenient miabjli of 
mended, were it in conseqaenoeofthe toff iSO 
fountain had been conseccata^ hjr aaints or Uaww} 
by angels, mr did it pest upon an assj^npe thil 
Masuuberg was a apot whSto •' Imly i^yRs |Q|r# 
linger bat whan the toa^eFrof-mde eo^iafion If 
forced upon ns, that th^e palerfsped, 
wanderers believe in nothing n|ye~-n-r-HydFopathFl 
our interest sympe^hy to»|inahes, if it 4^ wit 

altogether vanishi and we are almost tempted te 
wish that the princely dwelling had hemi lefr in 
peaceful atiUneas, with its p*pw an4 sacrad 
mories. 

Miihlbad, “ the bath of the miUi” to contrast to 
that of >* the Mountfiti of Mar//’ aeatles at the 
foot of a narrow valley called Miihlthal, of, as we 
would say in English, Milldale, with vine-clu hills 
rising on either Bide> 'Ihe hPMse is modem, and 
stands close tP toe inid> road; a great objection 
with some persons, as, from this circumstance, it 
wants toe privacy and quietude whi(^ is desirable 
in a place destined to such purposes; although 
others may consider this objection counterbalanced 
by the proximity of the magnificent river, rol|ing 
on in its ceaseless course, and by the^ieerful sight 
of the various boats and rafts which are eonstently 
borne past pn its broad bosoin* fn toe evening, 
the view of the town of Boppard from tois locality 
is very fine; the lofty spires of its ancient churqa 
piercing toe fright sky, and hfarienberg jittering 
in toe golden radUnoe pf toe smktog son, and 
towerbg majestically above the nramhlhig walll 
and towers of toe once steongly fortified town 1 
while toe silent river pursues ite destined way, too 
full of its own great mission to fae^ what passes 
around, indifferent to whose standard floats from 
the stern forteess, pr whose gay banner waves from 
the palace or fl^tlc which it alternately sweeps 
past. Like a mighty spirit, it owns no mortal 
sway, and renders homage to heaven only, imag¬ 
ing by day the clear blue sky,-rby nig^t toe silTfF 
stars.” 

Marienb^ is decidedly the place for dreamers, 
poets, iacipieut monks or nuns, time-past worship^ 
pers, young Oxonians, or Englishmen toifkly 
crustea with reserve; as space sufficient is afr 
forded in the cloistered aisles, and spadpos gal¬ 
leries, for each self-eufocing I” tP nova in fH 
directions, without bis dignity bmng pompromhicfi 
by contact with anything leei wise, lafl gpofl> PF 
less important than himself, 

Sme persons hinted toit it; was rather frlifr, 
but these must have haan vniamp Frenchmen, who 
like to have listeners, even top44 tPey hf inclpmd 
to act toe part of a Haq^ft or a jacquea. 

Miihibaa mny best |uit the more every-day smrt 
of person, who toinks of comfort, gopa dinness, 
kind faces, and hop^ fapling* { 4l tooff conimpn«> 
places and yulgatisme of which toe ‘^rapt 
tonriaBt'’ litopws notoing, and which am pnto|i)y 
Nneato the nptica pf toe antiqatfiao or tol 

ifi my«tic|99Qe 

It Ml reasonable to belteye that nuay who visit 
these hydropathic establitoroents as patients, vp? 
cover teeir healto (if they have ever Vat it), and 
their spirits, (were toey really depressed,) as mnto 
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by regular hours, healthM exerdse, and simple 
diet, as by the use of cold water, either internally 
or extemaliy administered; not to speak of the 
pleasant compamons who may be met at such 
places, in spite of gout, rheumatism, or dis- 
i ordered nerves. To those who tmderwent the 
cure to its fttH extent, it could be no easy work, 
but the reverse, as great toil, perseverance, and 
courage, were involved. Let Us imagine being 
roused at four or five in the morning by two atteo' 
dants, wrapped up in a wet sheet, and covered with 
sundry blankets and ligatures, imtil neither band 
nor foot could be stirrra, be the exigency ever so 
great—the house on fire, or a fly tickling your 
fece; the latter not a minor evil in these ciroum- 
stances, as we have heard some say, who every 
morning were thus jjrepared for the rest of the 
day’s labours. In this state the invalid is left in 
bed for half an hour, an hour, or longer, as needs 
be, until he gets into a profhSe perspitation, when 
he is then taken out of bed, placed in a large 
chair, wheeled away in the thousand wrappings, 
like a mummy embmmed, and all at once lowered 
by machinery into the depths beneath, and sud¬ 
denly plunged into a cold bath. After this shock 
he is hoisted up again, dresses, and takes his 
morning promenade, drinking as many tumblers 
of cold water as he may find suits him. 

From seven until nine o’clock, breakfast, which 
consisted of bread and milk, was on the table : tea 
or coffee visitors might be OTOvided with,-but the 
patients were forbi&en such stimulants. About 
eleven o’clock another bath was taken, sometimes 
of one kind, sometimes of another, as the doctor of 
the establishment might deem best for the parti¬ 
cular case. Walking and drinking again until one, 
when dinner was served, of an excellent, though 
lain, description, generally consisting of soup, 
oiled meat, roast beef or mutton, chickens, A'ege- 
tables, a padding or pancake, all well cooked. 
Until about four or five most of the inmates re¬ 
mained within doors, when another bath was 
taken, another walk, and the business of the day 
concluded with supper at eight b’clock, which, 
like breakfast, was composed of bread and milk, 
(delicious milk it was,) with the addition of pre¬ 
served fruits, eggs, and such like. After this hour 
the inmates amused themselves, as best they could, 
with music, reading, or conversation, and generally 
before ten all went to rest, when not a sound was 
to be heard in the whole house, unless a mouse, 
more curious and bold than its companions, stole 
forth on a voyage of discovery. 

It can be no marvel, if persons exchanging, per¬ 
haps, a luxurious mode of living for this simple 
one, fashionable late hours for early rising, and a 
good brisk w'alk, or a climb up a hill, for a lounge 
on a sofa, forget their ailments, and find them¬ 
selves even without the plea of a headache, for 
preferring breakfast at ten or eleven, rather than 
seven or eight! We speak at present of those 
who are only half ill, or ill firom their over care and 
love of ease; of those who never walk when they 
can ride, and never drink water when wine can be 
had. Others certmnly there are, who, when all 
things else have failed, have resorted to the cold 
w’ater system os a last resource—persons who are 
really and seriously ill ;—and these assert that 
cold water has been their restorer from sickness 
to health, their deliverance from the approach of 
death. 


We have no cause to doubt such assertions, as, 
in some instances, cold w'ater certainly produces 
wonderM effects on the human frame ; but, that it 
can do this in every case, we are more than scep- 
ti^." Were we to credit all we have heard of the 
mirade-worldng powers of this element, hydro¬ 
pathy may stand' side by side with mesmerism; 
and its disciples are not one whit less zealous in 
the advocacy of its fame, and of its truth, than are 
those of the more mysterious agent. As far as the 
ease of the patient is concerned, the latter stands 
a good chance of being the preferable remedy of 
the two, as, for its success nothing seems requisite 
or essentially necessary, save a due amount of 
faith in the influence proposed to be called into 
action, whereas, in the water system, unceasing 
and continuous exertions are indispensable. As 
yet, however, few having any faith in “ unseen 
^ents,” a science or system so nearly bordering 
on'^he occult is shunned with pious horror; there¬ 
fore the cold-water-cure system, for the time being, 
boasts of more adherents than its rival. 

We m^ht lengthen our sketch by a glance at 
some of the picturesque spots in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Marienberg, or Miihlbad, and dilate 
on the ma^ pleasant strolls which may be taken 
up tiie difi^ent valleys or glens leading to the 
mountain-tops, or luring the pedestrian into some 
wood or forest, from which it is not always such 
an easy matter to emerge when once fairly in. 

We might pay a visit to Stolzenfeld, where we 
were shown a small drawing in pencil, said to 
have been executed by the Iloynl Victoria’s fair 
fingers, who had left it on the table of her boudoir. 

We might listen to the hymns of the pilgrims, 
as they rowed down the Rhine on their homeward 
journey, or stand and see them pass, as they on¬ 
wards moved towards some far-famed shrine, with 
the bright figure of saint or martyr floating over 
them, in the rich silk banner fringed with gold. 

We might do all this, and more, but we fear 
trespassing on the patience of oiw reader, who 
may not admire so much as we do the scenery to 
be found in the neighbourhood of “ Old Father 
Rhine.” We therefore arrest our pen, hoping to 
resume it at some future time. 

—♦— 

THE PROTEUS ANGUINEUS, 

OK AU3IBIAN BinXH. 

Tun visitors of the Linnsean Society are not generally 
aware of the curiosity contained in one of the ipmote 
chambers of that usefiil institution. Through the kind¬ 
ness of the Librarian we were favoured with a sight of 
this rarity, which is a model in wax of that unearthly- 
looking creature, the Proteus Anguineus, or Austrian 
Siren.. This extraordinary animal, hidf fish, half 
lizard, was unknown except to the learned few, till 
a detailed account of it was given in Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s “Consolations in Travel.” Prom the popu¬ 
larity of that work, it became a common topic of 
conv|nsation; and, in 1.820 or 1830, the late Captain 
Eatw imported a living specimen, which he and his 
amiable, an^ highly accomplished lady procured from 
the Grotto at Adelsberg, but which we believe did not 
long exist in this country. 

The Proteus AngninSus is found in no other part of 
the world but Camiola, and there chiefly in the grotto 
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of tlie Magdalena at Adelaberg, in a small sabtemuioan 
lake. It has also sometimes been fonnd at Bitticb, about 
thirty miles distant, thnvn up by the water from a 
Bubterranoous oavity, and Sir H. Dayy, who was ex¬ 
tremely fond of the “Alpine country ei Austria," as he 
called ^is district, (haring spent many months at Lay- 
bach, both in 1817 and 1827,) and who had studied ite 
geology minutely, was of opinion, that the natural re¬ 
sidence of these animals is a vast lake far below the sur¬ 
face of the earth, and that those found both at Adels- 
berg and at Sittich proceed from the same reservoir. 
Indeed, when we take the nature of the ground into 
consideration, and the periodical appearance of the 
animalH, (in the spring, and again in the autumn, parti¬ 
cularly after heavy rains,) the supposition will not appear 
unreasonable. 

The Julian Alps, which traverse this part of Camiola, 
consist entirely of limestone, which has the property of 
becoming disintegrated, and forming immense caverns 
and grottoes, so that in many parts the mountains may 
be said to be hollow. Large lakes are formed within 
them, and rivers flow through them, or have their source 
in their dark recesses. The Laybach disappears twice 
before it finally emerges from their base a full-grown 
and navigable stream. One of the largest caverns is that 
which contains the grotto of the Magdalena, at Mels- 
berg, the most magnificent in Europe, in comparison 
with which oven those of Derbyshire are insignificant. It 
has been explored to a distance of nearly three miles, 
where it terminates in a lake, and it is probable that its 
extent would be found to be much greater, if the side 
passages and chambers were traced out. The subsoil and 
surface of this region are both calcareous, and the waters 
t hat fall from the atmosphere disappear through funncl- 
sliaped apertures, which are abundant in everj' declivity. 
The want of moisture on the surface, which this occa¬ 
sions, gives the country the appearance of the most re¬ 
pulsive barreimess, except in the valleys. The mountains 
are totally destitute of even the simplest vegetation, and 
the dreariness increases till it becomes absolutely a 
howling wilderness in the broad waste of rock and sand, 
called the Kant, which extends to within five miles of 
Trieste, and which is ravaged by the tremendous wind 
called the bora; but the most remarkable feature of 
the country is the Zirkniss See, a lake, which is entirely 
filled or emptied by subterranean sources, and which is 
generally believed to communicate with all the other 
lakes and rivers. The waters of this lake disappear for four 
or five months at a time; during which the peasants make 
hay, and even sow and reap millet or buckwheat on 
what was the bottom of the lake, and thus gather their 
harvest where they have before thrown their nets for 
fish. The return of the waters is sometimes so sudden 
ss to fill the basin in twenty-four hours, when there has 
been much rain, or snow which has melted; and they 
come with a fearful force, rushing, foaming, and bub¬ 
bling up from upwards of four hundred natural aper¬ 
tures, like the craters of volcanoes, some more than fifty 
feet deep, with which its bed is perforated, and which 
communicate with the subterranean reservoirs, through 
which the waters are replenished or drawn off. Few 
things can he more striking than the return of these 
waters, or more calculated to in^wess the mind wi& 
awe and reverence for His Almighty hand, who has 
created these wonders, and by whose power even the 
fountains of the great deep were tmokAU up. 

Many have been the learned men whohare treated of 


this luma ncUma, and varioua apd contradictory have 
been the opinions eoneerning ii first notice of 
the animal was communicat(»l by Ihf. Laurenti, in 1768, 
who gave it the name it still bea:^ Linniehaonly knew 
ii from a drawing and description; it has since been 
carefully dissected by Schreibers, the piedeoessor of 
Kollor in the Imperial Museum at Yieifila, ae well m 
by om- own Hunter, ahd others, without nmoHng the 
doubts which have always existed as to whether this 
ambiguous reptile is the young of some species Of 
or a perfect animal. When Spix and Von Martins were 
setting out on thoir voyage to Brazil, In 1817, tiiqr 
procured some specimens of the Proteus, which they 
carried with them, in hopes that the warmth of a tropi¬ 
cal sun would favour their development; unfortunatelyl 
just as they were entering the torrid zone, the vessel 
containing the Sirens fell over into the sea, and thus 
all their hopes of settling this disputed point were de¬ 
stroyed. The whole a^arance of the animal is singu¬ 
lar in the extreme. It is all over of a pale pinkish fiesh- 
colour, excepting a crest, something like a oock’s-comb, 
round the throat, which is bright scarlot. This crest, 
consisting of a mass of blood-vessels, contains tlie re-- 
spiratory organs of the animal, which are connected with 
lungs, so as to enable it to breathe above or below water. 
The general form of the body is that of an eel, but it has 
no fins. It has four feet, like a lizard, but is destitute 
of ribs or a breast-bone. The fore part of the head is 
flat, like the bill of a duck, becoming broader behind. 
It has two black dots, one on each side of the jaw, which 
are called the eyes, though the animal is supposed to bo 
devoid of sight, and they are attached to the under side 
of the skin. It has a number of minute teeth, and is 
supposed to feed on the smaller aquatic animals, the 
head and bones of smalt fish having been found in the 
stomach of one. But it Las never been observed to take 
food, though specimens have been kept alive for several 
years, by occasionally changing the ^vute^ In which they 
were placed. Its voice is stronger than might bo ex¬ 
pected from the size of the animal, emitting a kind of 
hissing noise, with the fore part of the bo<l,y out of the 
water, and hence, perhaps, the familiar name of Siren 
applied to this genus, the fore feet resembling hands 
with three claws or fingers, and the creature, when out 
of the water,* walking on its hind feet and holding 
itself erect. * 

The largest specimens which have been found, are 
about thirteen inches long, and one inch in diameter; 
but they arc sometimoB seen no thicker than a horse¬ 
hair. Sir H. Davy supposes these animals to be of an 
immense size when mature in their native place; and 
from thoir internal structure, he cannot allow that they 
arc larvm. Indeed, notwithstanding the most careful 
researches that have been made during many years, and 
the frequent fishing which takes place in the lakes and 
caverns of the neighbouring countiy at all seasons of 
the year, no animal has hitherto been detected of which 
it can possibly be the larva. One ia almost tempted to 
believe it to be a species of those antediluvian Swri (of 
which many varieties are found, bedded in the limestone 
caverns of the country,) which had escaped, in the bowels 
of the earth, from the destroying waters of the deluge— 
an animal to which the presence of light is not essmitial, 
and which can live indmerently in air and in water, on 
the surfitoeOf the rock or in the depths of the mud, 
adding one instance more to the number already known 
of the wonderful manner in which life is produced and 
pe^taa,ted in every part of our globe, even in places 
which seem the le^ suited to or^ized existences. 
Such is the FMr^s Anguineus, to which Divine Wisdom 
has assigned for its abode the dork subterranean caverns 
of Oainiola. 
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am SOBS aM$ ;o »'m 1^0 Boanfs Kiaii.xoTiKa 

Vbai' ttttM f^SBld ^ Bn<di a :^:^ u 
IrtWnoniy—ilftt Ig, any sjtio^ di jt0^MM»wiedge 
regamti^ bi4iM pla^ ai a disliu^ fi^nb na do great, 
thgt tbe IBtagffiation Ms paver)^ the at^tnpt^ 
Uf teiM a ^^{{qn by. the id. vbieh. ire «a4 
toibej Mnt^ idw «f iti is one id the sa^ iron- 
of the many trinniitha trhtMi tire lindent^ 
ed BiBB hai achiered—ihO OlMn^ tttnsttatioB of,the 
AhFInity of its origin. Wo shoOid have sidd/lreditre 
dot Ichoihi the to tre otherviae, that, if there Vas 
gfiy tt^terer in the creation of placed be- 
yeid the rnteh of human iavestigatign, it shoutd be the 
Iktni by ifhich arO iegulaied ^ose “ tirinkling points of 
dee,” Miteh are so imineasurably rei^hded from us, tiref 
the pOBom of our peteeptive 6l^ ifi Rusted before 
i^iehing the hearest of them, jlfhat ^^tSTbould ire ever 
Wdrild b6 diloorered ;ror calc^btin^ inagni- 
fndes and dietaho^ idid aeoeriaining the oondifions, of 
. bodies dwelling in a rel^n So remote, that a space large 
enough to permH tiiOi^de of sueh globes as our earth 
to roll about with ease within it, la their yearly orbits, 
sppeare to til so tifoill, that it ihight easily bw covered 
with the head of a pifl f When We look oUt upon the 
hiaVeas in a dear flfody night, we appear to be enclosed 
in a concave wfdlof polished ebony, in whioh the 
heavenly bodies are set, like spangles on a dark-coloured 
robe.- To tile unaetieted eye alike ef the philosopher 
and tiie peasnrtir doeS this Wall seettt to present the ex 
t#«me Wanda of humali ebsettatic^ Those twinklihg 
atarS, the natntid stlppositioti Would be, may have been 
aet thote to infonn us simply of the fact, that there 
are iimnmerahle worlds beyend the sphere of our ob¬ 
servation, and that, when We have reaebed the utmost 
pOsaiblo limit Of all that w« can know, We hate still 
attained to hut an insigWIdcUht fractioh of all that is to 
be known j but, set as they are in that impenetrable 
wall, the most remote and the nearest appeating to our 
sense at an etaetiy equal distano^it ihipt almost seem 
as If that was iitieitded to iuapir the botedety beyond 
which the mind of huuiwras never to penethtte, and to 
trace eul the Wlnlt of ah outer World, in whleh his under 
standing was never to gain aiiy Itiumpha 
The diStiheea of the bodies Whieh are the subjects of 
astroncsaical atieUee are so vast, that our earthly mea¬ 
sures of Space are altogether inadequate, not merely to 
give us an idea Of them—that is Out Of the question— 
hut to furnish us with a language in whifeh to express 
thorn, Leaving miles ind leagues to measOre earthly 
spleeis, or at most such a mere Si^ at the distance to 
the moon, philosophers are OMigea, ii order to find such 
an etpressfon for those iueoneeivable distances as can be 
thrown into a madegeable form, to adopt a mresure 
which in itself for tiaMmnds the p'oWer of our focultieH 
to CDnceivoj^tho velocity of light, Light traverses a 
Bpaoe equal to the elroumforedee at the earth in the 
eighth part of.» I^nd, that is, in about the Smallest 
p«^ of time u^ch it is Isiesihle for Us by any effort 
itftiw tnlad to mark. We have, by the help of this 
mesmire>a snffidentiy astounding distanOd indicated to 
us, itimn Wf are told that the light Of the sud takes 160 

mi&tttee te move to the Ooor^m Sidus, the rmnotost 

* -«■ ^ _ ^ _ .... „ , 


]>lanet of Ont fbis (eUs utof a Jistance 

equal to lfd,8ho ttiMiJne tirOumference of Odr globe ,-2 
a raaOe, Of whicfi^Mreulh His Bet difficult to markjt ift 
figures, U Is aHoilttirer Impossible to approach to anf 
conception in tiipug^ Bqt even this ainks into nothing 
when compared t6%e distances of the fixed stars.* The 
nearest of those is so for from us, that light wou^ire- 
qiure five years to braVerse the space which divi^s it 
mm this ^h; and Stars have been discovered, by 
mei^' of tfot telescope, so distant, that the light which 
noW Reaches OUr globe from them must have set out 
on its Jonniqf before tire cTeation of our world.* 

The mind is thrown back stunned and bewildered 
foom the attempt to grmp any of tlfose wondesful facts. 
We feelihat, though we know of them, we do no^know 
them, ^hey are to US aS Sn algebraic formula, stuffed 
With,a11 manner of complex and incomprehensible rela¬ 
tions of quanti|y, which, though we can fully assure Our¬ 
selves of their truth, and though we>ean use tire formula 
in which thCT are exprresed. Tike a sealed casket cm- 
taking a tich jewel, an an infallible step, in the prore- 
oTOon of our resemuhes after other truths, we cannot 
receive into the mind as substantive facts, or objects of 
knowledge. We can aseertaln that there arc truths for 
Which the language we use is the proper expression, but 
what they are we ate as really ignorant as if wo had not a 
langn^ in which to express them at all. We cannot con¬ 
ceive them, or give them a place in our minds. So, with 
rem|id to the dfotances we have been spiking of.however 
acd^t^ wia denote them, our mind is not more truly 
cognisant of what they really are, than is the naked eye of 
the relative magnitudes and distances of the myriads of 
Stars which bi^ngle the firmament. We know, how¬ 
ever, that philosophers, in their investigations regarding 
them, have arrived at their results by steps of reasoning 
so secure, and so firmly linked together, that nothing 
can be more absointely certain than their truth; so 
much so, that It may be said, that, of all sciences, the 
surest in its conclusioBs Is that whose objects are the 
furthest removed from the ordinary eognisiance of our 
senses^ 

To lay a foundation for the science of astronomy, 
all that is required is, that the heavenly bodies should 
be brought within the reach of our observation. In the 
same spirit with the boast of Archimedes, (if we can call 
that a boast, which was but a forcible mode of stating 
an undoubted physical truth,)—" Give me a place to 


^^— . ■ ■■ - - ■■ ■-■ 

0) Wea»fo#|ih^ft>r*gtBrt pcitiaa of Uto natorisU out M 
boon itfSWB op. (o u oi^l«iiitth«"Noitli 


tfoiM, lUoOd^iqiO'a tho UMVntlM OomiSiUaU of (tUitliOHodteOl 
with the Free Ghunh of Seatlmd, as welt m upon rdH^dreuiA. 
itancee Of Interual evidenoe, wo foe] inclined to attribute to one 
of the molt eminent in thii draartmentof wieace of the present 
race of Sdottlih phitawjdMn, 


(2) The clroumatance of ohJecta being visible from such a dis¬ 
tance that the transminion of light from them to the eye is not 
instantaneous, is calculated to create a singular concision in our 
established ideas of tlrOeln Ita connexion with the sense of sight. 
The only case in whieh wu are in some degree familiar with the 
fact of an Interval elapsing between the occurrence of the cause of 
an impression upon our senses, end the imprelstttn itself, is tliat of 
hearing. We meet with proofs of the existence of such an interval 
every day. The flash of lightning precedes the thunderclap,—the 
smose and flame from a gun precede the report, by a very percep¬ 
tible interval; even at so short adlitance as that between the spec¬ 
tators of a game at cricket and the players, we can, by looking 
sharply, perceive that the bait is struck before we hear the sonnd 
of the stroke. But no sound it audible at all from sueh a distance 
that the interval counts practically for anything irnwriant. We 
doubt much if any sound, however loud. Is Sapable of being trans¬ 
mitted to a distance which it wonld require five minutes tS reach. 
It is very dilfoient when we come to speak of houia, dna, and even 
years. We generally look for So stronger evidence of the prmtnt 
extttenCe of anything than that we now see it^ To have seen a 
thioa a|« particular tima in a parUcular place, it univereally hem 
eoHunsiVe of Uie fact that it Was at that time in that place. Any 
flaeeiMen to this ia generally, and moat truly, set down as op-, 
Uoal delusion, Mising ikom disease of the oigM of sight. How 
raurvellous does it tiien appear to us to be told, that, eatrying our 
glaneo beyond the narrow limits of our earthly horlaoin, we can net 
only see tu off .into space, but far back into, timet mat we can 
teismve Informailbn of things existing agek before We were bbm, 
not Bom lUaiort, Or traditii^ or writteii reeard. bul Bom the (es- 

. - - .. iuite concoivahlo that the 

never have co- 

__ ______,_jiig before the 

ofoer -waa created, dam agtooishing to think of light mus bearing 
n^n ita ttrflniMagwtiiemenioiy of existenceslongiince 
departed I TOssw WdUiftJe an end to the speeulatloili. e^ 0"^ 
more wonderfU) thim aaother, npon wh»b wa might anter in con- 
keilM with ti^vsiry rgUiatlwhle fket. 
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s^titd apoo, sjui I will {{ui cMi e&j, 

pf ' vMch 


rtl wnaad mm," Only l«t aid ipljElkn—I no more 

I will tell you tW iairii vnicdi iStgnlate their 
mtftioia—their migi^ and 

vdaelUjje." The *ecnia<y''bf obWHaUdtta which 
l^fljkea before the students of the bo&ireiu had the 
iBrantage artihcial aids to the sense of si^t,—tjie 
patience with which these obserrations wete oaftled o^t 
• throng long courses of years, and t^ir results tswli- 
mitted from hand to hand, until tht^ formed a body of 
facts sufficiently comprehensive to admit of gtaeral 
conclusions being drawn from tbein,—and the ingenuity 
with which these eonclusionswere drawn, eflfects traced 
to ttolf causes, and the laws of phenomena aS8i|^ed,“ 
are worthy of all admiration; nor ought we so much to 
i^onder that emneous theoides #ere formed, as that so 
much truth was discovered under difficulties so formi¬ 
dable. But it is from the invention bf the tele$cppe, 
p invention which, it would scarcely be too much to 
lay, has raised the physical nature of ihan, in onC rfits 
most important de^rtments, from the lerdl of hufoJtity 
to that of a higher order of being, that the real growth of 
astronomy as a science iato be dated. By the discoveries 
which it brought to light, what might before be deemed 
only happy guesses, were established as ascertained 
facts; eommonly-roceived errors were exploded ; and the 
whole science established on a basis of the most irre- 
frapble certainty. 

For tho benefit of our iinsclentiflie readers, wlmay 
here state, in one word, without aflbctlng scientific pre¬ 
cision of language, the principle on which the construc¬ 
tion of telescopes depends. It is simply this—^that the 
relative magnitude of any object, as it appears to the 
eye, depends upon tho magnitude of tho angle which it 
subtends at the point where the rays of light reflected from 
it into the eye converp. This is the reason why, of two 
objects of equal size, nearer appears larger than the 
more distant. Any method, therefore, by which we can 
throw an image of an object into such a position in re¬ 
lation to the eye, that it will subtend a larger angle 
than the object itself does, must make it appear larger 
to us. This may be effected in two ways —by refraction, 
or by reflection; by refraction, when the light reflected 
from an object, passing through a transparent lens of 
proper form, forms an image of tho object in a point 
called a focus, on the other side of the lens,—and by 
reflection, when the light striking upon a polished 
surface of proper form, and reflected back from it, forms 
an image of the object in a focus between tho oljject and 
that surface. In these two cases, if we can fall upon 
means of obtaining a distinct view of the image fonnod 
in the focus, we small sec the object mamified, more or 
less, according to the place into whi^ the image is 
thrown, which a^^in is dependent upon the form and 
size of the lens or reflector. 

The prinoiplo exemplified in tho first form of tele¬ 
scope, viz. tl^ by a certain combination of lenses 
distant objects rnay be made to appear as if they were 
near, was the accidental discoveiy of a Dutch spectacle- 
maker, named Metius. But its application to the ex- 
aminatioti of the heavens was the work of Galileo, tho 
wonderful rapidity of whose steps in making this ap¬ 
plication, with the brilliant scries of discoveries imme¬ 
diately resulting from ii, are thus eloquently described 
by Professor Playto, 

“ it sra* in the year IflOO that the news of a discovery 
made In Bellahd readied GaBleo, viz. that two ghurnee 
had been so efombioed, as greatly to maipiify the objects 
•sen through them. Mon waanot toW» and more was 
not necessa;^ to awaken a mind abnndsiily alive to all 
Out interested the progress eiGfor ctf seieim w of a^ 
Galileo applied himself to try rtiiriOns e«p|raO^|us of; 
lenses, and ho quickly fell on otto ifhich%pKdo^(48t'nfo 
sppmr greater than when seen'bjl Bfe haihadrOJil, hi'the 
Proportion of thnO to one. Be eoon iaipnrvM <® 
ooutruotion, and formed one whidk magirifiqd;!^^ 


times, nearly as minoh MM of telescope he used 
is capable of. That telescope wai formed of two lenses; 
the lens next the ehiect eonvOy, (hft ether concave; the 
objects were praseniod dpf^^ind ttugnlfied in their 
lineal ajmennons in the proportion Just aingned. 

" Har^ tried the effect of this combiikarion on tencs- 
trisl o^ects, he next directed it to the jnorm. What 
the telOseOpe discehrem on the evcr-wyfte foeq 
lumkiaty is flow wffit known^ and heeds nlw 
deeoraied: but the wnsations wldkih ^e rie^' ^ 
have dtonmunimted to the philesopher who 
Ht, may be ooQoeived more eas% them expresmd«'N^ 
the immediate impipssion which tihey made upoh tl« 
sei^, to the wonder' they excited in all Who saw them, 
will added the proof wbi^, on reflection, they affonloa 
of the close resemblance between the earth an4 we 
celestial bodies, whose divine nature had been so lo% 
and so erroneously contrwted with the pondonas ttha 

S ue substance of our globe. The earth end 
ets were ndWjgiroved to be bodies of the same kind, 
views were entertained of the universe more suit¬ 
able to the sllapUcity.imd teagnifieenoe of nature. . 

“ When the saffiKi philosopher directed bis telesoope to 
the fiyed stars, if ive was oisappointed at finding their 
magnitudes not increased, he was astonished aod de¬ 
lighted to find them midtipllad in so great a degree, 
and such numbers brought into view, which were in¬ 
visible to the naked eye. In dnpiter he perceived a 
largo disc, approaching in size to the moon. Hear it, 
os he saw it for the first time, were throe luminous 
points, ranged in a straight line, two of them on one 
aide of the planet, and one on the other. This ooca- 
sioned no surprise, for they might be small stars not 
visible to the naked eye, such as he bad already dis- 
eovorod in great numbers. Bv observing them, how¬ 
ever, night after night, he found these small stars to be 
four in number, and to l>e moons, or satellites, .aoeom- 
ponying Jupiter, and revolving round him, as the mow 
revolves round the earth. 

“ The eclipses of these satellitos, Gieir coi\)nnctienB 
with the planet, their disappearance behind his disc, 
their periodioal revolutions, and the very problem of 
distinguishing them foom one another, ofiored to an 
astronomer a series of new and interesting observations. 

“ In Saturn he saw one large disc, with two smaller 
ones very uoarlt, and diametrically opposite, and always 
.seen in tho same places I But. more powerful telescopes 
were required, befofw these appearances could be inter¬ 
preted. * ,, , 4 , 

" The homed fi^ro of Yeniis, and gibbosity of Mars, 
added to the evidence of the Copemioanr,systami and 
verified i ho (Jonjecture.s of its author, whW had ventured 
to say, that if the sense of sight were eufficlently power¬ 
ful, we should see Mercury and Venue exldbiting phases 
similar to those of the moon. 

“ The spots of the sun derived an interMt from tbeir 
contrast with the luminoas disc over which they seemed 
to pass. They were found to have such regular periods 
of return as could be derived only from m motion of 
the disc itself; and thus the snn'e revolutifm oh his 
axis, and the time of that revolution, wOredou'ly aecer- 
toin^" 

Such wore the first resulte the invention of the 
telescoM,—-a succession of diseSverioethe most splendid, 
probably, which it trot foil to the lot of one individual 
to make, and which, in »beri»F age, would have entitled 
their author to tho admirattoa and gratitude the 
whole ecijfotific Werid, titoogh foeywero then viewed 
from many quarters wifo suspicion and - 

The world had seaTcely yot recovered nbm tw> woador 
excited by these discoveries at the time whonMiltoa thua 
refortod to ttem, in one of his Homerie digrewdlma^ 

* Dike the moon, whose orb, 

Thnaifh <^e ghm, tlie Trtsesn artist visns 
* ' At evening froirt fl»e top of Fesoli, 

Or in VaMarso, to dei^ new lands, 
lUrats; or mountaitu, ia her spofly gfobe.” 
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towar^ a small speettlnm of the saAie xaetti placed 
opposite; this a^dn was to retara the ima|^ to 


Aad again, when he deB(jribea,^tan'a appearance in 
tbesna:-- 

" There lands the #e^, a spot nice whioh, perhaps, 
Astronomer in me son’s lucent otb 
Through his ceased optic tube yet never saw.” 

The next great step in Udsuarch of disooveiy was made 
by Huygens fwty swam later* " Of the phenomena," we 
a^n quote from nayfhir, ‘'which the telescope, in the 
hands of Galileo, had made known, the most paradoxical 
wen i^ose^exhibited by Saturn; sometimes attended 1^ 
twojddhes, one on each side, ifithontaaiyrelative motion,^ 
bat 'Which would, at stated l^es, disappear for a while, 
and leave the planet single, like the other heavenly 
bodies. Nearijr forfy years had elapsed, without any 
fhrther insight into these mysterious appearaucn, when 
Huygens began to examine the heavens with telescopes 
of his own construction, better and more powerful than 
any which had yet been employed. The two globes 
that had appeared insulated, were now seen connected 
by a circnUw and luminous belt, going quite round the 
planet. At last it was found that all these appearances 
resulted from a broad ring surrounding Saturn, and 
seen obliquely from the earth.” In the year 1655, Huy¬ 
gens also discovered a satellite of Saturn. 

The instruments irith which these discoveries were 
made, were telescopes of twelve and twenty-four Bhin- 
land feet in focal length, made by Huygens’ own hands. 
In prosecuting his improvements, so as to obtain in¬ 
struments of still greater power, he met with mecha¬ 
nical difficulties v^ch it required some ingenuity to 
surmount. The length of tulm required for great focal 
distances, and the difficulty of placing such tubes when 
construct^, and elevating them so that they might be 
directed to the required part of the heavens, and of pre¬ 
venting such vibration as must disturb the image 
formed, suggested to him the possibility of dispensiug 
wirii such long tubes altogether; which he did in this 
way. Having fixed his object glass in a short tube, he 
mounted it at the upper end of a very long polo like a 
mast, so that this little tube could be easily turned in 
every possible direction, upon a ball and socket joint. 
This was effected by a long silk string attached to the 
tube, by means of which he could bring its axis into 
the same line with the axis of the eye tube, which he 
held in his hand. The ball and socket which carried 
the oly'ect-glass tube were fixed upon a stage, which, by 
means of a pulley, could be raised, or lowered, iu a 
groove, cut out of thp upright pole. By this contrivance 
Huygens was enabled to use telescopes more than 120 
feet long. 

Telescopes of still greater power, on the refracting 
principle, were constructed by Oampani and others 
in the course of the same century, by means of 
which many important discoveries were made. But 
the inconvenience and difficulty of constructing in- 
Btroments of such length, and the imperfection of 
the image formed by refracting telescopes—that is, 
telescopes in [whidi the object to be viewed is looked 
at direwy through a magnifying object-glaas,—arising 
from the different rofrangibility of the dmerent rays of 
light, in oonsequence of which tiiey could not, in passing 
through a lens, be made to oonveige aocui^y into a 
single focus, suggwted the adopUon of reflectom instead 
of ot^ect-glassee in the construction of telescopes,—re¬ 
flectors, if made of the proper form and materUu, having 

witha lens, the power of forming an enlarged 
image of an object, and not being sabject to any souroe 
of roror siintlar to that which arises from the unequal 
refraeticm of different rays. This improvement was 
flat n^igested In 1668, by Qregoiy, then a young naan, 
but ofrKnarkable imiius. He proposed to obviate the , 
incmvenienoes of ine tefracring telesoppe by subrtitnt- 
ing for the ot^echglass a metallio specalum of a psca- 
holtc figure, to neeive the images, to lefiect it 


an eye-glass placed behind the, great meeulnm, which 
for that purpose was to be peribrated in its. centre. 
But not possearing Idinself snffident mechanical dex¬ 
terity to makp ps Kpeeuln ,h« roquire^ and not 
being aUe to 9^'4n t}ie ,;^ote northern tom in 
which he lived (Abeideoi) any workman capable of 
carding out^his Invention, he was obliged, idter some 
fruitless attempts, to give up the pursuit. But the 
splendid opticiu discoveries of Newt^ having led him, 
some years afterwards, into a similar traia of thought 
in rogard to the means of obviating the defects p{ le- 
frac^g telescopy and, as he chanced to be poesesaed, 
in addition to his matchless geidua, of the natural 
aptitude for mechanical construction in which Gregoiy 
was deficient, he very soon succeeded in constrnoting a 
rofieoting telescope, differing from that suggested by 
Gregory in this, that, by placing the eye-glass at the side, 
instead of the end, of hm telescope, he was enabled to dis¬ 
pense with the smallest of the two reflectors alto^thsr. 
The advantage of this was, that it was nearly equivalent 
to doubling the area of the speculum, as one-half of the 
incyent light is lost by the second reflection. He 
thus describes in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Boyal Society, dated in 1672, the train of thought 
by which be was led to the discovery:—“The dif¬ 
ferent refrangibility of the rays of light made me 
take rejkctiom into consideration; and, finding them 
regular, so that the angle of reflection of all sorts of 
rays was equal to the angle of incidence, I understood 
that, by their mediation, optic instruments might be 
brought to any degree of peifection imaginable, provid¬ 
ing a reflecting substance could be found which would 
polish as finely as glass, and reflect as much light as 
glass transmits, and the art of communicating to it a 
parabolic figure be also obtained.” The first reflecting 
telescope made by Newton was only six inches long, 
with a speculum of an inch iu aperture; but it mag¬ 
nified forty times, and performed as well as a six foot 
refractor, showing the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
phases of Venus. In 1671 he completed another re 
flcctmg telescope with a specalum 2Si inches in diame¬ 
ter. This telescope is now in the limry of the Royal 
Society, and boars the following inscription:— 

THB FIRST BIIFI.GOTIHQ TEIiRSOOPE, INVENTED BT SIR 
imO NEWTON, AND HADE WITH HIS OWN BANDS. 
fTo ho continued.) 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS.—No. VI. 

THE HIBUKDINIDAI, OR SWALLOW FAKILT. 

None of the feathered tribes suggest more beautiful 


images than the swallows. Some birds usher in the 
approach of winter, and lead our thoughts to the 
departing splendours of autumn, foiling us to contem¬ 
plate the invasion of snow, sleet, and tempest, and all 
the sharp severity of biting -winter. Thus, the cry of 
the birds which rush to our shores in the months of 
October and November, reminds us of brightness and 
sunny beauty departing. 

But the Bfoindiues gladden all hearts, ai^d seem 
like hmlds of sprhig’s perfumed gales, as, in Wtastic 
whirl and dart, they exult beneath life-creating, 
Bfe-rqjoicing sun. At first, one sUms the pool with an 
arrow’s speed, aa if fearing the touch some icy blast; 
then others appeiw, darting over the gardens, and cir¬ 
cling our hb’^) ^ last we see whole oolo(^ bnqr 
in theh: kunting^keei^ or flashing with snow- 

white breai^\snd pniplirii wings by meadows, lanes, 
and riyero - ^ id »ki^ the swallow 

family flights, ia another cause of the interest felt for 
these birds, ^hqy simn created for a more refined 
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existence ihfta other birds; earth is net their home, 
but the bright blue sky, and the IdSy pirthways of the 
air. There do these happy IdldB spint and wheel, in 
their fall felicity, for houn, dealing yitbout effort in 
that rare expanse, which ethers of the feathered tribes 
use ehi^J^aa a highway, and not a hoine. No birds 
touch the earth so rarefy as the swallows; and for this 
ahrial Me their structure is beautifully ad^ted. Look 
at one, as it comes sweeping along the village rwsd, 
within a few inches of the ground, which it touches 
not, and posses close by your person, as if conscious of 
your inability to ‘harm or seize it during that arrowy 
flight. ^ Watch the bird with a keen eye, for there is 
little time for observation with such a winged machine. 
Did you mark the shape of its body 1 What work of 
human science does it most resemble 1 See how fifll the 
forepart of the animal is; mark how it tapers gt^usdly 
towards the tail; and then remeihber that such is the 
principle upon which the fastest sailing ships are con- 
struotM. Thus the highest skill of the snip'buildcr 
only aims to develoim the mechanical principle upon 
which every swallow is organized. The plumage is also 
peculiarly fitted to promoto flight, being firmly com¬ 
pacted, and BO not liable to be ruffled by the breezes 
encountered in these rapid and long voyages, which 
excite our wonder and admiration. The wings resemble 
oars of great power, and are moved by mni^cs of sin¬ 
gular force; whilst the long forked tail supplies a 
never-feiling rudder to guide this bird through those 
numerous windings in which it delights. The food is 
seized during flying, and this requires a peculiar con¬ 
struction of the month, and also the keenest powers of 
sight. We accordingly'find that the swallow's man¬ 
dibles open as far back as the eyes, thus producing a 
large gape, in which insects are caught as by a net. 

There are five or six varieties of tho swallow family ; 
the most known in England being the Chimney Sw'al- 
low, House Martin, Sand Martin, and Swift, all of 
which are familiar to us. 

The Ohimmy Sviailotv. (Hinindo Rustica, or Hirundo 
Domestica.) This species arrives here in April, often 
daring the early part of the month, and forms the van 
of the mat swallow army, reaching England about 
twenty days before the Martims. Tho English name 
arose from its selection of chimneys for resting locali¬ 
ties. These places are generally chosen by the bird, 
though it sometimes builds in the shafts of old coal 
mines, which the swallow may deem good substitutes 
for chimneys. 

The Latin designation, Himiido Rmtim, (Rural 
Swallow,) given by Linnmus, is not well applied, as it 
will suit the rest of the Swallows quite as well. Hirutulo 
Domestica, (House, or Tame Swallow,) given by Kay, 
would be more appropriate; but this would apply with 
a stricter truth to the martin. We must not, however, 
quarrel with these long-appropriated names, especially as 
no inconvenience can now attend their use. Whence come 
these swallows 1 From the sunny land of Africa: thither 
they have been traced, and thence their track has been 
observed, when spring calls them to the bright lanes 
and meads of England. 

“ The Swallow knows her time, 

And on the vernal breezes wings lier way 
O’er mountain, phuu, and far extending seas. 

From Afiric’a t^d sands, to Britain’s shores.” 

It is probable that chimney, and other swallows, do 
oot travel direct from Engliud to Africa, but proceed 
through Spain, Italy, and Greece, to that continent. It 
n aUpposed that titey penetrate &r into Africa, as Bruce 
saw them in Abyssinia durhig winter. What a range 
tor these beautifal Idrda! In winter sporting round 
the finmhdns of the Nile, sweepii^ over the pyrmids, 
*Bd nttefii^f their hap {7 twitter amid the mins of 
^bes} in summer skimming the waters of the Thames, 
Md nestli^ ini "Windsor’s proud koOT;” whilst au-. 
MUiui Inings^dheta to the walls of the Alhambra, and 


ttie arches of the Oolasseiim. chimney-swallows 
do not arrive in a compact bow; ewtain small bands 
precede, and scatter ^emselves thinly over the oountiy, 
appearing during the short intemds of calm ,and sun¬ 
shine. From these scinty arrivals aroie the proverb, 
" one swallow does not make sumiip:whioh fs found 
in most of the European hmgaages. As Sv^lows meuR 
in their torrid homes, before undertaking their, great 
spring Journey, they come to us clothed in the first 
bri^tness of thoir plumage, which is ndt tarnished by 
their rapid flight over soannd bmd. We can, tbeiefiHnfe 
easily distinguish the diShrent varieties, by attandhpig 
to certain diversities of colour, before the briliiancy 
becomes dimmed by their nesting labours. chim- 
ney-swallow may bo distinguished by three jpartioul^ 
—^by the reddish mark on the tluraat, whereas the 
martin is snow-white in that part; the tail is also more 
forked than the house-swallow, whioh is caused by the 
great length of the outside tail feathers; and by the 
colour of its belly, which is a reddish white. Thu last 
circumstance, wiUt the throat spot, will enable ua to 
tell whether one of these birds on the wing is the 
chimney-swailpW', or martin, as suoh peouliarities are 
more easily noticed during the numerous windings of 
tho bird, than the comparative length of the tail. 

The plumage of this swallow is somewhat dimmed 
by descending into sooty chimneys, which, with its 
naturally dusky colours, renders the Hirundo Domestica 
less beautiful than tho martin. It exhibits, neverthe¬ 
less, the most brilliant steel-blue tints on the back and 
wings, which are best observed when the bird is sweep¬ 
ing along the sur&co of a road or meadow', closo to the 
ground: then we can easily discern the radiancy of each 
tint, as the little insect-hunter passes rapidly to and fro. 
The localities most prized by this swallow an buildings 
near water, over which they hunt for food. 

“ I deliglit to spB 

How suddenly he skims the elnssy pool; 

How quaintly dips; nnd with an arrow’s speed 

Wlrisks by.” 

In such places every chimney has a feir chance of 
being occupied by these busy teiunts, to the no small 
discomfort of thrifty housewives on tho ap](>roach of 
winter, when the accumulated mass of nests either pre¬ 
vents the kindling of a fird, or causes the destruction of 
the chimney by its combustion. It might be imagined 
the unpleasant circumstances of soot and smoke would 
deter so elegant a bird from building in such places; 
but warmth and security repay the swallow for those 
nuisances. .This propensity to build in chimneys cannot 
bo gratified by the bird in those districts uninhabited 
by Europeans, or where chimneys are unknown. In 
such countries this swallow recurs to its natural nesting 
places, the hollow trunks of old trees, in wbiidi thou¬ 
sands are often found roosting. This is the case in the 
unpeopled wastes of America, where certtun time-worn 
trees iuive been for many generations named^ "Swallow 
trees,” being, in fact, the homos of countlw hosts of 
these birds. In some parts this swallow is said to 
prefer bams and outhouses to chimneys, which is the 
case in Sweden and Scotland. Does this arise from the 
fuel used in such places producing a soot of an unplea¬ 
sant and irritating nature? There is doubtless a law 
regulating the choice of the nest by a bird, whieh is 
not less founded on nature than the principles which 
originate the bird’s existence. Hence, the selection of 
chimneys and hollow trees in some countries, and Hte 
avoidance of them in others, is not a result independent 
of ornithological laws. The nests of the ohimney-swal- 
low differ fi»m the martin’s house in one patHcnlar. 
It is open at the top, whereas tho martin has a roof to 
Itsab^, and the entrance, is In nie side; a diversity of 
architecture required by tho distinct habits of the two 
birds. 

The chimney-swallow, in leaving its nesl^ mnst dart 
upwa^ to reach the top of the waft; in deseending. 
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the binl’e object ie to a^ht dkebtly on the nest 
entnmce. Both opefotions iwpidra the nest to be open 
At top. The nsttia- htitnt^ hsihieatally from its 
nest, and sweeping hldk'to the. entihnoe fin^ Its door 
exactly before it; A eiRminstaaoe Mqnired by the fre¬ 
quent j0uineying8<^ the bird to trad fro. Tbeohiamey- 
swallow does not often use ngpin the nest of the pterions 
year, preferring to oonstindt a neir re8idence> Which 
it fre^ently mses on the old; neSt, thus piling tier 
upon tier, and in some efaiinnws foipning a complete 
lining ofjts mad and straw worK. The eggs are white, 
with hrOwn or reddish .spots, representiiu', hy their 
diTerslfied surfaeos, the vmed ploihage m the blithe 
eiSature which in due time emerges from those little 
inolosures of bird-life. 

f~- The food of these swallows consists wholly of insects, 
which they catch whilst flying. The velocity of Uieir 
movements prevents the observer from seeing iho cap¬ 
ture of the pre^, but the event is notified by a peculiar 
shaq) snap, which is easil^y heard, and arises from the 
rapid closing of the mandibles upon the insect. 

Most persons accustomed to walk in the country 
have experienced the torment produced by inseota flying 
into the eye, and the difficulty of extracting these little 
persecutors. SuOh insects are principally of one kind, 
and so small that we are unable to avoid their sudden 
darts, whilst their sharp spiky members lacerate the 
tender eyes. But these are just the insects most sought 
by the chimney-swallow, find by all this family of birds. 
Frequently this member of the Hlnmdinidse may be 
seen high in the air pursuing a species of spider, which 
rises in fine weather to immense elevations. 

When wo look up into the clear blue sky, wc may 
suppose that all is mere ahrial space, that life moves 
not in these cloudless deeps. In this we are wrong, as 
great numbers of insects are as well fitted to live in 
these altitudes «s fish to exist in the rivers beneath. 
In the pursuit of such high-soaring insects the swallow 
rises until our eyes are unable to detect its form. But 
when the storm is gathering, and murky clouds conceal 
the sun's brightness, the insect swarms descend, and 
the swallow likewise follows their descent. Hence, the 
low flight of these birds is supposed to indJeate the 
approach of wet weather, or storms; and their higher 
ranges, the continuance of fine weather. This opinion 
is often true; but the swallow's low flight does not 
always precede lowering weather, being oi^n caused bj 
the little elevation at which somq Insects float. As the 
swallow is entirely insectivorous, U renden important 
services by destroying vast quantities of insects, which, 
if allowed to increase without check, would prove a 
source of . most grievous annoyance to man. Thus, 
when swallows have been destroyed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of hop-grounds and orchards, great i^ury has 
resulted to the crops from insect blights. Thei% arc 
myriads of small and active insects, which few birds 
can destroy, except the swallow, which is alone able to 
continue the pursuit, through the moat rapid and ser¬ 
pentine windion. Some hundreds of insects are pro¬ 
bably destroyed every day by a pair of these birds; 
the annual number consumed by all the swallows must 
therefore bo incalculable. A year without swallows 
would bring upon our fields and gardens a plague like 
that of Egypt. Let us, therefore, imoice in the appear¬ 
ance of these beautiful birds, the habits of which are so 
interesting, and full of advantage to manlund. 

The many hours which these birds continue on the 
wing, and the rapidity of their flight, oouso them to 
pass over immense spaces during their lives. Wilson 
makes a ndculalion, which gives eighty-nine times, the 
circumferenea of the globe, as the space passed pipr by 
a swailovV in ten years, to which period most M the 
birds live. He shpAses the flight to equal one mile a 
minute, and thaf ^e swallow is on the wing for ten 
hours out of every twenty-four. This, in ten years, 
gives 2,190,000 miles, about fighty-nine times the cir-. 
cumferench of the earth: a distance which, perhaps, 


no creatitfs a Stfalloir eftxptamttftcc. Motion 
is a law of life in most of Its fo^, but sudi motion is 
peculiar to these br{g!t!# and luippy Uvlng things. 

It is often reiiuskag tlb^ nothing in the univene of 
life presmtto-iMwlih uiiiloyed ease ; the swallow is no 
exeSptlen to this nide lawi It mlg^t be imagined that 
those pdiphislHSolonred, merry, and twittering creatures 
must be without Ao least deg^ of pain. We naturally 
connect such elaslicity with Joyousness of life. That 
such is the main oharaetor of the swallow’s existence, 
cannot be denied. Where, then, is the paint It is 
found in the multitudes of insects vffiich cling to the 
close plumage of the swallow, and which its rapid and 
atmtot incessant flying cannot shake off. Beneath those 
beautifully-tinted featoers, glowing like rainbow hues 
in the sunlight, lurk the plagues of the swallow's life. 
Such insects are not found in the bird when it first 
reaches our island; blit the warmth of the nest, and the 
close plaoes in Vrhieh the swallow often builds, soon 
develops the annoyance ; and the ebimney-swallow ap¬ 
pears to suffer most. So grievous is the infliction, that 
the hird is reduced to an almost helpless state, and has 
then been caught by persons who have found the feathers 
laden with a large insect, called by some Omterina 
IlirundinU, or by others the Hippobo$ea HmmdinU. 
The loi^ period during which the young continue in 
the neat before flight, may cause this evil, by rendering 
the nests foul, and so favonring the development of these 
troublesome inseets. 

After the nesting season is over, the bird lives more 
in the coolness of the open air, when the pest diminishes; 
and their long autumnal journey over the seas probably 
frees the poor birds from the annoyance altogether. 

At the end of September the chimney-swallows pre¬ 
pare to seek more sunny homes than we can give them. 
They cling to the loved localities where their young 
have been reared as long os possible, as if willing to 
stay; but the low sighing of the equinoctial gales, and 
the diminishing brightness of the days, force these birds 
of summer to seek their loved sunny rays In southern 
lands. Somettmos the rustic sees their assembled thou¬ 
sands congregating on the village roofs, like some colony 
of old preparing to leave its nngenial home in the north¬ 
ern forests, for the attractive plains of the south. - 

But as such human migrations were met by enemies, 
and for a time repelled, so the swallows are often driven 
back by the tempests which strew the shores with 
wrecks. Sometimes, when far from land, the storm 
meets their hosts; in which case they rest awhile on the 
solitary sea rocks, or descend on the rigging of some 
vessel, tossed by the same tempests as themselves. Thus, 
this migration is one of great toil, and attended with 
many dangers, and often accompanied by the deaths of 
thou-sands in a migratory troop. 

The Hirundinto are not classed amongst song-birds; 
yet the chimney-swallow has a soft and melodious note, 
which may, without the least abuse of limguage, be called 
its song. Ittwitters this sound both perching and flying. 
A whole orohestra is often formed on a sful summer's 
evening, when the effect of the soft melody is most 
pleasant. The reader who has hoard this pianissimo 
music stealing from the euriouslj-adomed parapets of 
some quiet family mansion in the country, willremem- 
bor with delight the soothing Influence of the melody., 
as it softly harmonizes with the musical gu^ of the 
small foiintun playing in its mossy basin. 

"■ ‘ 

EHDO&IA; o», SELF-KESPSICT. 

■ A SAtB FOB IBS TODKA* 

KAniirii im Btvati tfho was very kind, and finxious 
to promote the amusement of the yetmg pehP^ 
po^ timt they thoiild go to See a b^tiful |>arkj which 

fl) COBOladedftom p«ge SOS. 
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lity from Hdlnctfottrt. It unis smittged tlmt 

they Bhould dine there and return in the evening. 

j^do^ Slid her compaMoaiii looked Ibrward with 
mneh {tleasHre to this expediUo^'i hfttt, ^e before, 
while kiskiite the final arrangements, it wie feiihd that 
Madame de In vey'.<) caleeheheld but four, and that thus, ns 
Mhdame de Rivey must of oonrae be in it, and M the tmr 
young people eould not go alone, one of them waS con¬ 
sequently dbli^ to go in Madame de Croissy’sinuflage 
with her and Madame d’Aubonnc. .This would in^e a 
g^reit difference in the pleasure of the excursion. 

Madame de Rivey^ obliged to do the honours, decided 
that Julia should go in the carriage. Upon this Julia 
cried aloud, and said she would rather not go at iSl: she 
answered her mother as was her custom when snything 
displeased her, and said it was vefy easy for W, who 
was going in the calechc, to put her to to trearied to 
death in the earrii^e. 

Madime de Ritey tried to make her daughter hear 
reason, but without success; however, as her over- 
indulgence for her was not so great as to make her 
^ranting in consideration for others, she refused to listen 
to her complaints. 

Madame de Croissy offered to take one of her grand¬ 
daughters with her, but fccbl}% She loved to see justice 
done, and would have been exceedingly annoyed, if, upon 
this oceasion, Madame de Rivey had yielded to her 
daughter; Madame d’Autonne said nothing, for she saw 
that it wonld be useless. 

Julia pouted, and even wept, all the afternoon. So 
accustomed was she to be indulged in everything, that 
she found it impossible to endure the least contradiction. 
Out waking she was every moifient wiping away her 
tears, while Madame de Rivey tried, biit unsuccessfully, 
to console her. This grieved Eudosia so much, that she 
said in a low voice to her mother, “ If I dared, I would 
beg of Madame de Rivey to give my<plaec to Julia.” 

“ That would be of no use,” s^ her mother, " but 
if you choose, as you have a little- cold, I will say to¬ 
morrow morning, that I would ratheP you did not go in 
the ealeche ■, I think, indeed, it Would to boljjter.” 

" Oh! mamma,” said Eudosia, eagerly, “I assure 
you the caleehe will not do my cold the least harm.” 

“ I agree with you, my child, that the danger la not 
so great that it need deprive you of tho pleasure. I 
only proposed it because I thought you wished to give 
your place to Julia.” 

“ So 1 do, mamma, but-” 

“ Yon wished perhaps to propose it in order that her 
mother might refuse 1" 

" Oh I no, i assure yon.” 

“ Or else you wish to have it known that you give it 
up to herl” 

" But, mamma, is it not natural to wish that Julia 
may know that It is I that am the cause of her having 
this pleasure, and not my cold 1’ 

" Even if that were possible, do you think that this 
way of obliging Julia would be the most agreeable to 
herl Suppose that yon had shown yourself as childish 
as shU has, and that a person of your own age came to 
give up her place to you, and thus prove how much 
more Sensible she was than you, would you not feel very 
much humiliated by her generosity?” 

" Ye% mtmma^ that is true.” 

“ Tot itte tbds humiliation irhich you wish to cause 
Julia, ag the price of the amtmement which you would 
give tor." 

“I assure ydu, mamma, that I have no wish to 

nnmilUto her.’’* 

“ No; but you wish to prove thus to every one that you 
*ro totter ti^ she, as if it were not sufficient for you 
to know it.” 

But, mamma, can sre not have self-respeet^ unloss we 
TOntoal from others what we do ter them?” 

■ * Whoa. It fi^Uevm from what we do for them, that wo 
sball to mneh more esteemed than ttiey, and at their 
cxpshiHi, We only exehaiige one advent)^ for another. 


and then we iduNdd have no reoMA M ulf-respeet, as 
we should have made no saorlfioifel? : 

» Mamma,” eaid Eudosia, after I taction, 

" if you wish, suy to kfadame de that I nate got 
a cold.” 

" As yon pleSM, iky Itfve,” and they qpote of it no 
more, The next the weather woe beautiful; la the 
court, Eudosia saw thotoleohe drawn by a pair of beam 
Uful and spirited horses. * 

“ My cold is almost gone,” said she. 

“ 1 no not think ” said Madanw d’Anbonho, "that 
the to^sche will do it any haim," 

*' Yoii know, mamma,” smd Eudonla, with a aigh, 
“ that I am not going in it" 

" Ton are still at liberty, my' child! I have ssM 
nothing to Madame de Rivey. Kothing obliges yon to 
“this saorifioe, if it appear too painful to you.” 

“ But, mamma, ft' would bo right, I believe,” said 
Eudosia, sorrowfully. 

“ My dear child, when wo have once entertidnm the 
idea of doing a generous aetion, we run great risk of 
sel^reproaoh afterwards, if we do not do it. It is posstbie 
that, men you are in the calechc, the idea that Jalia was 
miserable in the oarraige would very much lessen your 
enjoyment; that is all; for I repeat to you, no duty 
obliges you to yield your place to Julia.” 

“ Except, mamma, that 1 think 1 should bo better 
able to bear the disappointment than sho.” 

“ I agree with you, that, as we said before, there arc 
particular duties imposed on those who feel themselves 
possessed of more strength and wisdom than others.” 

“ Mamma, I will go In the carri^.” 

“ Are you quite sure that yon wish it, my love ?” 

" I am sure, mamma, that I wish that Julia should 
go in the calcche.” 

Madame d’Aubonne embraced her daughter tenderly, 
for sho was much pleased with her. # 

They went into the parlour, and Madame d'Aubonne 
expressed her wish to keep Eudosia in the carriage, 
which was arranged without difiicuUy. 

The good Madame de Rivey was delighted to be able 
to spare her daughter a disappointment, without failing 
in consideration to the others. Eudosia said nothing, 
but no one was surprised at that; they were accustomed 
to her quiet submission. Julia, though enchanted, could 
not help blushing a little, for it is very humiliating to 
have complained weakly of a misfortune which after all 
does not happen. There was no ono dissatisfied but 
Mwiame de Oroissy, who lost the pleasure of seeing a 
sjrailed child contradicted, at least once in her life. 

" 1 should have thought,” said she ironically, “ IJiat 
Mademoiselle Eudosia's eflucatiou would have made her 
more courageous qgainst colds.” 

Madame d’Aubonnti smiled as she look at her 
daughter, and this smile prevented Eudosia from feel¬ 
ing impatient. 

I n the carriage Madame do Croissy, finding it too warm, 
wished to let down the window, “ provided," she said, 
in the same tone, “ Mademoiselle Eudosia is not afraid 
of it.” 

Madame d’Aubonne andherdaughter again exchanged 
an almost imperceptible smile, and Eudosia found that 
there is a great pleasure in feelli^ that one is better 
than others suppose. She ehjoyed herself much in the 
park; in the evening she could not help regretting the 
return home in the calcche in the beautiful moonlight; 
but she went to rest, pleased with her day, with bemelf, 
and with the satis&ction she had given her mother, who 
was all day even more occupied with her than usual, 
callii^ her when die saw anything pretty, and appearing 
unaUe to etyoy wything vdthout her. 

T^;tiext tnoming, a painter, who knew Madame 
de Rivey, came to pay a visit at Romecourt r he was on 
his way to Paris, and had only half-aa-hour to pass at 
the chateau. While breakfast was preparing, Madame 
de Rivey wished that to should see the young people's 
drawings, and Adhle was dedied to show them to him. 
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to point out to jfou your ova duty without thiahing of 
that of others.” 


9lt 


She, as well as Eudosia, had undertakoa to copy from 
^0 relievo a very pretty head of a vestal. Eudosia had 
finished hers, aM Adfele, though, as rau^, she had 
hardly worked at all at hers, had, also as usual, Md her 
granmuother that'hers was fiidshed; and Madame do 
Croissy, who never looked at it, asked no more. How¬ 
ever, as she could not show it to the painter, she deoided 
to Bbow.him os her own the head Eudosia had drawn. 
The ^inter thought it admirable; it was, indeed, the 
best Eudoua>had ever done. While he still held it in his 
hand, Madame de Croissy called Adhle into the garden; 
she went with her usuai hecdlessness, without patting 
by the drawing, and at the same moment Madame 
d’Anbonne and Eudosia entered by the other door. 

^ Look,” ^d the painter to them, “at this beautiful 
head, drawn by Mademoiselle Adele.” 

“ By Adelel” said Endosis, oolouring, and looking at* 
her mother. 

" I do not think it was done by Adeie,” said Madame 
d'Aunonne. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the painter, “she told me 
so herself." And approaching the glass door which 
opened on the garden, where Adfele, standing on the top 
of the stops, was taltog to her grandmother who was 
below, “Is not this drawing which you have just 
shown me, yours. Mademoiselle 1” inquired he. 

“ Yes, Hir,” said Adfele, hardly turning her head, lest 
her grandmother should observe her, and should ask to 
see the drawing. 

Then the painter again began to praise it. Eudosia 
expected that her mother would speak, but she was 
silent, and Eudosia did not venture to say anything. 
The painter asked to see her drawings; she said .she 
had none; but the painter, seeing a portfolio with her 
name upon it, drew from it an old head with which 
Eudosia was not satisfied, and which she had brought 
into the counti^Ho correct. He pointed out its faults, 
coldly praised the taste which it evinced, and then 
returned to the vestaVs head. Eudosia’s heart was very 
full; she looked at her mother as if to entreat of her to 
spoak, but now they wore called to break&st. 

The piunter, questioned on the subject of the drawings, 
e-vpressed himself politely in respect to the three other 
young persons, but said that Adide possessed a leal 
talent for the art. 

" Ah ! not so great os Mademoiselle Eudosia,” said 
Madame de Croissy, casting upon Eudosia a look of 
ironical satis&ction. 

" I assure you, madam,” said the painter, “ that.the 
vestal’s head, which Mademoiselle Adhle showed me, 
shows the greatest taste for drawing.” 

Addle changed colour, and dared not raise her eyes. 

“Nevertheless 1 can as.sure you,” said Madame 
de Croissy, in the same tone, “ that if yon heard the 
advice wWch Mademoiselle Eudosia gives, you would 
suppose her to be more talented than any other young 
person of her age.” 

The pointer looked at Eudosia with surprise. She 
was indignant; her mother who sat next her pressed 
her hand beneath the table to try and calm her. She 
could not eat; and, as soon as she could leave the table, 
she went into the garden, where her mother followed 
her; she found her crying with grief and vexation. 

What ails yon, my Eudosia T said she, pressing her 
tenderly in her arms. ‘ 

“Indeed, mamma,” said Eudosia, in great agitation, 
“it is very hard, and Madame de Croissy to- 1 " 

" What harm does Madame de Croissy’s iiyustice do 
yon 1 Which of us believes anything of what she said T 

“ The ^nter believes it. Certainly 1 would nothave 
said anything before her, but why was it necessi^ that 
the pra|er should think my drawing was done by Adble 1 
Mamnip, yon have countenanced Adble’s falsehood,T 
added me, in a reproachful tone. 

“Adtle’s education does not concern me,” replied 
Madame d’Aubonne, "but yours is intrusted to me; I 
am obliged to watch over your virtues as my oeut, and 


“ It was not my duly,” said Eudosia more gently, 

“ to let it be thou^t fwmy drawing was Adhle’s." 

“ It was not the duty, certainly, of a person who only 
aspires to being considered a good artist; but tiiat of a 
p^nwho wishes to have strength and virtue waste 
sacrifice her own self-love to preserve the ohaiaoter of 
her companion. Tell me, my child, if,-to save yourself 
the slight annoyance of being considered tiie least 
talented, you had covered AdMe, before this, painter, 
with the shame of a falsehood, would you not now imve 
felt embarrassed before berl” 

“ Indeed, momma, I believe I should.” 

“ And you ought to be so; for you would not have 
had the courage to make a small sacrifice save her a 
great humiliation.” 

“ You are right, mamma; but there are sometimes 
very dlflBcult things to be done, to deserve self-esteem.” 

" And if it were not very difficult, do you not think, 
my child, that eveiy one would desire it as well as 
youl” 

Although soothed by her conversation with her 
mother, Eudosia preserved a little rancour against 
AdOle, and was a part of the day without speaking to 
her. But she saw Adble so confused, so occupied in 
endeavouring to please her, without daring to approach 
her or speak directly to her, that she could not help 
feeling the greatest compassion for her. She saw that 
the most painful feeling in the world is to have a grave 
fault to reproach oneself with; and felt that it was im¬ 
possible to preserve resentment against one so unhappy. 
She spoke to her then as usual, and as soon as she had 
recovered her good humour she no longer felt any 
vexation. 

But she had still a great trial to sustain. One day, 
Honorine, who stopped at nothing when once a whim 
had entered her head, finding one of the park gates 
open, chose to go out and run upon the road. Eudosia, 
who at the time was alone with her, ibcliug how unbe¬ 
coming ti^ was for a young lady, begged of her to 
return. 

She saw at a distance some one coming from the 
house, and, trembling lest Honorine should be seen, she 
vcntimetl te go herself outside the gate to call her, and 
keeping close to it, “ Honorine !" cried she, “my dear 
Honorine 1 come back, I entreat you ; oh ! come back ! 
come bock !” At this moment, thinking she heard the 
voice of Madamo de (Jrolssy, she rushed forward to 
hasten Honorine who was coming very slowly; her 
gown, catching in the gate drew it after her, and, while 
rile check threw her down, the gate shut closely, and she 
and Honorine were left on the outside without the power 
of re-entering. She tried in vain to open the gate by 
passing her hand through the bars; the lock was hard; 
perhaps there was even a secret spring; she could not j 
succeed. In despair she would have called some one to 
open it, determined, without throwing the blame upon I 
Honorine, to tell what had happened; but Hononne, | 
who had as little coun^ to sustain a slight reproof, as 
to avoid deserving a great one, entreated her not to do 
BO She knew that her grandmother was walking in the 
garden, from whence she might hear them; she said it 
would be better to return to the ch&teau through the 
(murt, but to reach this they had to go a good distance | 
round by the road. Eudosia was nn^Uiug to leuve the ] | 
gate; she was at last, however, obliged to follow her’ \ 
cousin, who was resolved to go on, for, if she called her> 
Honorine’s imprudent proceeding would have been dis¬ 
covered. 

She wmit timidly, keeping close to the pm^ walls, 
walking as fast as she could, terrified lest they should be 
seen, and continually calling back. Hofnorine^ who, w 
the contrary,was quite delighted.with the adventure,am 
was running in the fields. They WUJ»; still some dis¬ 
tance from thechfttean when a. eonii^ passed fhem, 
filled with ladies who. woe going to Sojnij^uri>. 
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Norr Jiudosia was in greater dei^ir than ever, fearing 
that they had been recognised; she redoubled her 
speed, while Honorine, who began to bo afraid, 
slackened hers to put off the dreadM moment. 

Their fears were well-founded; they had been seen. 
As soon as t^ ciuriage had arrived at Romecourt, 
Ettdosia and Honorine were sent for to assist Adble and 
Julia to entertain a young girl who bad come with her 
mother andvtwo other ladies. They could not be found. 
" 1 think,” said a gentleman who had accompanied the 
ladies on horseback^ that I saw them on the road.” 

" On the road! alone!” cried Madame de Croissy. 

"It appeared to me very extraordinary,” said one of 
the ladies, "nevertheless it was certainly they.” 

They were again searched for every where. ■ Adfelo 
knew not stkat had become of her sister, nor Madame 
d’Aubonne of her daughter; she went down sliirs, and 
was beginning to feel very anxious, when a servant who 
saw them entering the court announced that they wore 
coming. 

Every one ran out upon the steps, and, from a distance, 
they saw this assembly waiting to receive them. 

Eudosia, though ready to taint with fear and shame, 
was obliged to draw on Honorine, who was unwilling to 
come &rther. From tbAmiddlc of the court they heard 
Madame de Croissy’s voice crying," Is it possible, young 
ladies? Is it credible?” 

Madame d’Aubonne ran to meet her daughter; 
" Eudosia,” said she, “ what has happened ? How w'as it 
that- 

Eudosia could not explain, for Honorine was dose 
i)chlnd her, but she pressed and kissed her mother’s 
hand, looked at her and then at Honorine, so that 
Madame d’Aubonno easily perceived that her daughter 
was not to blame. They now arrived, amidst the 
reprimands and exclamations of Madame do Croissy, 
who, when they were ascending the steps, turned to 
the strangers and said, " 1 beg of you to believe that 
Honorine is not so ill brought up as to have imagined 
such an escapade by herself; Mademoiselle Eudosia took 
her, and almost by force ; I witnessed it mysijlf.” 

Eudosia was ready to exclaim. 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle,” continued Madame de Croissy, 
in an impressive tone, " 1 was walking in the wood near 
the gate, and heard you say, ‘ Come, 1 entreat youI 
did not know what you were asking, but I see now, 
though I could never have imagined it. Deny it, if 
you dare.” 

Madame de Croissy had indeed hoard, and badly 
heard, what she had said to Honorine, to t]^ and make 
her return. Eudosia said nothing; she looked down, 
and burst into tears. 

Madame d’Aubonne looked at her with anxiety, 
drew her aside, and Eudosia, with many tears, told her 
all that had occurred. 

" I do not know, niece, what story she may be telling 
you,” cried Madame de Croissy, “ but I hoard it with 
my own ears, and I hope you will believe me as much 

Mademoiselle Eudosia.” 

"Eudosia tells no stories, aunt,” replied Madame 
d'Aubonne, firmly. " Pardon me, but if I am satisfied 
whh her conduct, no other person has reason to complain 

"I shall certainly not take that liberty,” replied 
Aladame di Croissy, mnch irritated. “But let her 
luve thp gcadnesB to keep apart from her cousins; for 
the futnrHBe may do whatever she chooses, I shall 
Hl^ublitayself about it.” 
jUmsia could bear it no longer. Her mother led 
hei^ay, embraced and consoled her. 

"^ammaj” said she, sobbing, " without you, I should 
never have had courage." 

" 1 am sure that you would, mj child; you would 
have borne all, rather than exp(^ Honorine to her 
Smndn^her’s anger. But we sfo Mends, and we will 
suppo# each other. Do yon not think tW they con¬ 
sider 

much in the wrong as you ?” 


Eudoaia embraced her mother with tranaport. She 
waa so proud, so happy, to be thus treaty as her equal, 
" But, mamma,” said she," without saying anything to 
Madamo de Croissy, we might tell the otjhefis Ime truth.” 

" You would let them know, then, t|pt Honorine has 
had tho eowardioe to lot you be aociued of a fault, of 
which she alone was guilty? Would you be wei& in 
your turn ? You have only douo right in not acKitpilig 
Honorine; many others would have done the same; 
but if you are satisfied with that, you have no right to 
consider yourself generous, you will not bo entitled to 
self-respect.” 

" Mamma, that is a pleasure, then, that I must buy 
very dear.” 

" My child, it is only permitted to those who have 
courage to sacrifice all for it.” 

* Strengthened by her mother's words, Eudoaia returned 
courageously with hor into tho drawing-room, where 
they had obtained pardon for Honorine, whom Madame 
de Croissy would have sent to dine in her room. Her 
modest and tranquil countenance, the unaffectedly 
tender manner of hor mother towards her, prevented 
Madame de Croissy ffom saying more, and made the 
others suspect that Eudosia could not have been so 
much to blame. Madame do Rivoy, who knew hor well, 
had already told them, that she considered it impossible. 
Julia, by dint of questioning, succeeded in gaining the 
tnith from Honorine, and told it to her mother, on con¬ 
dition that she should say nothing to Madame de 
Croissy; but the rest heard it, and from that time 
treated Eudosia with a distinction whicli showed her 
tliat, although we must not count upon it, esteem almost 
always follows actions done solely from a sense of duty. 


THE POPUJiAR YEAIl-BtiOK. 

8 is sot apart by the Anglican and Latin 
Churches in honour of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. This festival was instituted by Pope Servius, 

A. I). 89.5. 

Septi^mber 12. On this day, 1823, the workmen em¬ 
ployed in several of the glass-houses of Newcastle and 
Gateshead made a procession through the principal 
streets of the above localitie.s, each bearing in his hand 
a specimen of the art, remarkable cither for its curious 
construction, or its beauty and elegance. The morning 
wa8»usherecl in with the ringing of bells, and, notice of 
the intended procession having been previously circu¬ 
lated, numbers of persons crowded the streets. A little 
after twelve o'clock it moved forward along tho Close, 
amid the cheers of the assembled multitude, the firing 
of cannon, &c, and preceded by the band of the Tyne 
Hussars. It was composed of the workmen of the 
Northumberland, tho South Shields, tho Wear, (Sunder¬ 
land,) the Durham and Britisli, (Gateshead,) the Stour¬ 
bridge, (Gateshead,) and the North Shields Glass 
Companioe, arranged according to the seniority of their 
respective houses, and each distinguished by appropriate 
flags. The sky was clear, and the rays of tho sun, 
falling upon the glittering utensils and symbols, 
imparted richness and grandeur to their appearance. 
The hat of almost every person in tho procession was 
decorated with a glass feather, whilst a glass star sparkled 
on the breast, and a chain or collar of variegatM glass 
hung round the neck; some wore Hashes round the 
waist. Each man carried in his hand a staff, with a 
cross piece on the top, displaying one or more carious or 
beautiful specimens of art—consisting of dec— 
glasses, goblets, jugs, liowls, dishes, &c, the 
articles of the trade, in on endless variety pf 
sk^, and of exquisite workmanship; with 
rqfresentations, remarkable for excellence 
tore, or for curious construction. A glass bugle, 
sounded the ^Its, and played several marches, was mneb 
admired for itssweetness and correctness of tone. Several 
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Then Kinf? Mward was on angjy man, and liia chock it burned 
for rage, < 

loT never a hand of that sWwart band would lift lie knightly 
gage: 

And lie looked uponhismany peere, andhe looked onhiaknights 
BO tail, , 

' And he looked about bn the yeomen stout that thronged the 
lordly hall, 

But churl, and knight, and noble, they were silent one and all. 

• XI. 

And evermore in terror sore around the hall the}- stood, 

More like dead images, I ween, than men of flesh and blood; 

So he aware by the Rood that his henchmen good had mickle 
cause of blame, 

And he cursed the hour when tlte mountain boor emme thither 
to his shame. 

XII. 

Then up and spake Sir Tudor, and his voice was loud and clear, 
“ Sir King, of all thy merry men will none do lattle hereP 
“ Surehy some evil chance the lord hath lost his liegemen’s love:— 
'■ When did one hear that a knight shoidd fear to touch an iron 
glove P” 

XIII. 

Now these and other hitter words did bold Sir Tudor say. 

But evermore upon the floor the idle gauntlet lay; 

Much marvelled then the king, I wis, and his anger piisHcd away 
As when the coursing shadows pa-ss athwart the mountain grey. 

XIV. 

And he spake unto Sir Tudor thus, with wonder in his eye,— 
And he .spake unto Sir Tudor,—^hut he spake right courteously: 
“ Now kneel thou down upon thy knee, and by our kingly word 
“ Knight shaltthott be full speedily by stroke of our good sw'ord.” 

XV. 

Then stout Sir Tudor answered him, “By good King Arthur made 
“A knight I be; then what care I for the stroke of a Saxon 
blade P [knee,— 

“I had higher to sit in the saddle than to sink on the bended 
“But for the sword,—its flat or edge are both alike to mo!” 

XVI. 

“ Graraercy, fellow!” quoth the king, “ thy wit is w<mdroiis keen! 
“Yet by my halidorae I swear thou hciir’st a lordly mien:— 

“ According to King Arthur’s laws thou shalt be held a knight, 
"For pity it were to lose a bold defender of our right. 

“ Nought hast thou done might ill Imseem thy knighthood’s fiiir 
estate; 

" In God’s name and Saint David’s go,—be bold and fortunate!’’ 


infscellaneouz. 

“ I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."—Afonfaigne. 

KELICIS. 

Tas Journal dea Dibats, speaking of the purchase 
some time since made by Prince Albert, of the coat 
worn by Nelson, when be received bis death-wound, at 
the b^tle of Trafalgar—for presentation to Greenwich 
Hospital—takes occasion to bring together a number of 
examples in illustration of the large sums paid under 
the rdio-and-rarity-mania; particularly by the rich en¬ 
thusiasts of our own island—more especially, it seem-s, 
snbject to that species of influenza. Some of the cases 
reported will require testimonials, not likely to ho 
forthcoming, ere they will bo inclined to a^it these 
amongst the statistics of the passion. The ivory cMr 
which Gustavos Vasa received from the town of Lub^k, 
was sold, the Journal des Dehals says, in 182S, for the 
sum of 58,000 florins—not &r short of 6,000/.! This 


is a startling anecdote to begin with; but such a one 
was absolutely necessary to prepare the mind for the 
reception of the following.—The. coat worn by Charles 
the Twelfth; of Swedein, at. the battle of ilhiltawa—pre¬ 
served by Colonel Bosen, who followed the adventurous 
monarch to Bender—was sold, in 1826, at Edinburgh, 
for the sum of 22,000/. sterling ! This anecdote, the 
French paper, itself, thinks should have confirmation. 
It makes the rest, however, easy of acceptwee—thongh 
there are some oven of these which might be a little 
diflicult of digestion by a &culty less powerfully stimu- 
lated. M. A. Lenoir, the founder of the French Mu¬ 
seum, relates that, during the transport of the remains 
of Abelard and Heloise to the Petits Augustins, an En¬ 
glishman offered him 100,000 francs (4,000/.) for one of 
the teeth of Heloise 1—At that quotation of the price of 
bone, Lord Shaftesbury had a great bargain of the tooth 
of Sir Isaac Newton, for which he paid only 730/., in 
18161 For want of an Englishman at Stockholm, in 
1820, the head of Descartes (teetli and all) was absolutely 
given away, as the phrase is, at the sale of Dr. Sourmon’s 
cabinet, for 90 francs.—The following cases fall within 
the more mild and familiar examples of this affection— 
though it will be seen that the English examples con¬ 
tinue to be far more striking than the foreign pronun¬ 
ciations. Voltaire’s cone was sold, in Paris, for 500 
francs (20/.); Boussean’s waistcoat for 949 francs, and 
his copper watch for 600Kant’s wig, in spite of all 
the promise contained in the apophthegm, which sug¬ 
gests the seat of a doctor’s wisdom, brought only 200 
francs; whereas, the wig of Sterne fetched, in London, 
200 guineas—5,260 francs! Luckily, the inference, 
against the philosophers, as to the relative valnc (ac¬ 
cording to collectors’ measure) of the good things 
severally covered by the two latter articles, is escaped, 
by virtue of the differences in the development of this 
I^ion established in the previous cases. The hat worn 
by Napoleon at Kylau, was, in 1836, carried off by 
M. Ijacroix, from thirty-two competitors, for the sum of 
1,920 francs—about 77/.; while Sir Francis Burdett 
paid 600/. for the two pens used in the signature of the 
treaty of Amiens.— Aviemmm. 

COMMKnOIAt VAt.UK OP ISSECTS. 

Tub importance of insects, commercially speaking, 
is scarcely ever thought of. Great Britain does not pay 
less than 1,000,000 of dollars annually for the dried 
carcases of the tiny insect, the cochineal; and another 
Indian insect, gum shellac, is scarcely less valuable. 
Afore than 1,5(10,000 of human beings derive their sole 
support from the culture and manufacture of silk; and 
the silkworm alone creates an annual circulating medium 
of nearly 200,000,000 of dollars. 600,000 dollars are 
annually spent in England alone for foreign honey,— 
nt least 10,000 cwt. of wax is imported into that country 
every year. Then, there are the gall-nnts of commerce, 
used for dyeing and making ink, &c.; while the cantba- 
rides, or Spanish fly, is an absolute indispensable in 
materia medica.—Bo«/or» Transcript. 

Thbbb will come a time when three words uttered 
with charity and meekness, shall receive a &r more 
blessed reward, than three thousand volumes written 
with disdainful sharpness of wit. But the manner of 
men’s writing must not alienate our hearts from the 
truth, if it appear they have the truth.—H ookbb. 
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PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH HOUSES. 


Amidst tho practical social reforms of the day, one of 
the heaHhiest indications is the general desire to better 
the condition of tho labouring dosses. This has been, 
we know, the ostensible object of all tho politicians of our 
time; but tho subject is gradually becoming freed from 
the party character which it may at one time have 
borne; and measures for improving the sanitary con¬ 
dition of the people arc now zealously taken up by all 
respecters of good order. 

The " unhealthiness of towns, its causes and remedies,” 
has for some time occupied tho attention of Parlia¬ 
ment, and that very numerous and influential class in 
this countiy who enjoy “tho luxury of doing good." 
The health of the masses, and more especially of those 
whose labours contribute to the comforts and luxuries 
of society, is of very difficult preservation. Health, we 
know, is the basis of all social virtues ; but we also 
knoa^ that both are endangered by the yearly increasing 
tendency of society to concentrate into large and over- 
groira ma.s»cs. A country life has, from very early 
limes, been found more healthy, both in body and 
mind, than a toivn life. “A complete school of [loctry 
lias, indeed, (says Lord Ebrington,) foimcd the pastoral 
to colelirate the simple pleasures and occupations of 
rural life, and to contrast its health and happiness with 
tho dangers and vexations of crowded cities. Nor have 
modem writers, either poets or philosophers, been want¬ 
ing to perjietuato, with all the graces of imagery and 
eloquence, the same opinions and feelings among us." 
-\nd yet, in spite of this, wo find that cities have in¬ 
creased and are inci'casing. In vwn were statutes 
1 passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, forbidding the 
erection of any now buildings, or the conversion of exist¬ 
ing ones into more, or even underletting them to aildi- 
tional inmates, within three miles of liondon and 
1 IV^estmlnster. In vain did Cobhett denounce the nic- 
tropolis as the wen, of tlie country, an uunatural and 
I pernicious excrescence, impoverishing the re.st of the 
i body politic. London is continually growing, and not 
, London ahm, but nearly all tho great towns of the 
TOuntiy at the same time ; ap|^ we perfectly agree with 
i the opinion of the eloquent fir. Vaughan, that the pre- 
; iiont is “tho age of groat cities.” | 

j The sanitary measures to which wc have alluded are ! 

I too numerous for qiccificatiou in this place; but tlmt i 
, hamed at the head of this paper has a special claim to 
I oor present attention, from the plan just coming into 
opeiatimi in the metropolis. Tho measure must prove 
*0 conduoire to individual health and domestic comfort,! 
that it is surprising it had not been thought of before: 
it involves no costly or complicated apparatus j it has 
aone of the uncertainty of a mere project, but great 
wmplicity of arrsingeinent; whilst Nature herself, from 


" the crystal well," lias most liberally supplied the ffildn 
agent. 

The experiment made for ascertaining whether our 
eery poor would, if an opportunity were offoted gra¬ 
tuitously, wash their clothes and bathe themselves, was 
made some years since at Liverpool with groat sucoess. 
The idea, if we are rightly informed, originated in the 
provision for the above purpose which was made at Li¬ 
verpool during tho frightful visitation of tlie Cliolora 
in 1882. The Corporation very wisely encouraged tlie 
measure by a grant of money; and it has so far succeeded 
in that town, that another grant is contemplated fur 
aiding to form a second Bathing and Washing Esta¬ 
blishment. The Liverpool Baths, we should add, are 
used l>y merchants’ clerks, tradesmen’s apprentices, and 
working-men. 

The first experiment of the kind made in London was 
in tho Eastern Asylum of the Houseless Poor, in Ulass- 
houso Yard, East Smithfichl; where, between June and 
November, 1845, tho number of Bathcm or Washers 
amounted to 29,081, at tho cost of sonicwiiat loss than 
three-halfpence for cacli operation. Tlierc was no jmldic 
announcement of the existence of such an c-stablisbinont; 
it was merely verbal; yet the bees soon foiuui out tlio 
honey-pot, and were often beard to declare. “ It is the 
best thing that lias l)een done for tho poor; for they feci' 
stronger and better than when they were so dirty; much 
hotter able to go to seek for work, and vmicli more likely 
to get it." In some cases, pcr.wus who entered exceed¬ 
ingly dirty, liaviug no otiiur clothes lhan scantily co¬ 
vered their ]»ei-sous, on being accommod.atsd temporarily 
with a gown, washed, dried, and mended tlieir rags, used 
tlic Bath, and went away clean, happy, and coniffirtaidc. 
Again, many of the inhaiiitauts of tho neigbltonrliood 
iiijprovcd so luncli in their habits and appearance, tlmt 
persons, ignorant of tlio existence of these Baths and 
Wash-houses, often remarked--" How much better the 
people ill Wapping arc looking, aud how much cleaner 
they arc, more especially on a Sunday.” 

Such was the success of tlio first ai tempt to learn tlie 
general disposition of tho poor to iir.ictisc clcanlliioss: 
tho cstaiilishment in Glasshouse Yani was, indeed, 
but an impromptu one, but it dcidded the public 
mind in favour of a project mooted in tlio City some 
months previously—in October, 1844. On tho Ifltb, a 
large and influential meeting was held at the Manaion 
House “res’ the purpose of forming an Association to 
furnish the Labouring Poor with Baths and Wash¬ 
houses;" tfao Ijord Mayor in the Chair. The attendance 
of the Cflcrgy was numerous ; they, doubtless, feeling 
tho tmth of the homely maxim, that “ Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness.’' The first resolution vms moved by 
the Lord Bishcqi of London, who, in a speech hltogctUcr 
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charactorUtic of this large-minded prelate, drew a fearful 
picture of the moral evils of London, and a gratityiug 
prospect of the means of averting them, ff The crowds 
who lined the streets of this great titctropolis,” said his 
Lordship ," and who were surrounded on ml sides by the 
evidences of its wealth and grandeur, were little aware 
of the fearful masses of human misery uid wTetched- 
ness masked by the splendour of those streets. They 
were little aware that, within a few yards of the shops 
filled with the richest productions of the world, and ol 
those counting-houses belonging to men whoso fortunes 
were to be reckoned by millions,—that in that very 
' city whose merchants were princes,’—there was a vast 
amount of human misery and wretchedness masked by 

the splendid front presented by her groat streets.. 

A very great part of the prevailing misery arose from 
the crowded state of the habitations of the poor, which 
made it impossible for them, in many eases, to cultivate 
those habits of cleanliness which were equally essential 
to the physical comfort and the sound moral state of 
the population.” The Bishop then referred to his visit 
to the Baths and Wash-houses which had been esta¬ 
blished in Liverpool two years. “ As many,” said his 
Lordship, “ as two hundred and twenty labourers had 
bathed in them on the Saturday, though there were 
only eighteen Baths and a Vapour-bath. The super¬ 
intendent overheard one labouring man say to another, 
after using a Tepid Bath, ‘ I feel as if I could do an¬ 
other week's work now I have been in the Bath.’ Sup¬ 
pose that to take place on a Saturday, the results were 
not likely to be conhued to agreeable sensations and the 
revival of physical strength; but the working man 
would be more tit, and probably more disposed, to the 
due observance of that holy day which immediately fol¬ 
lows Saturday, to tho health aud prosperity of the soul. 
There was hardly any one cause which operated more 
to keep away the poorest classes from the Lord's house, 
on the Lord s day, than the habits of uutlcaulincss in 
which they were, against their own inclination, com¬ 
pelled to live; and it was from such compulsory state of 
filthiness that this new Society w'as designed to rescue 

them. ” The Bishop then quoted a variety of evidence 
to prove the misery, dirt, and unhealthiness, caused by 
poor persons having to wash their linen in small, over¬ 
crowded rooms; in some of which eases, tho linen, 
when washed, was more infectious than before. “ Surely, 

then, ” added his Lordship, “ if there were a work of 
charity upon earth, it was that of assisting the mothers 
of families to find the means of really and etiectually 
waging the family linen, and of drying it well and 
quickly, without injury to tho inhabitants of her humble 
dwelling.” 

We Imve thus glanced at the speech of the Bishop of 
London, because it detailed, with extraordinary minute¬ 
ness and effect, the great advantages of tho proposed 
system; though its objects arc, to all appearance, of a 
trifling character, its resnlts promise to bo of the very 
first importance. At the Mansion House meeting, the 
Bishop of London was appointed President of the new 
Association; subscription lists were nponed, and the 
meeting separated with the impression, that never had 
the Egyptian Hall be^n used for a better purpose. 

The next step in the movement was the laying of the 
fonndation-stone of a model Bath and Wash-house Esta¬ 
blishment in Wentworth-streot, Whitechapel, on Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1846. The ceremony was performed % tho Lord 
Mayor, accompanied by several “merchant-princes:” 
there was no mahogany wheelbarrow or silver spade 
used on tho occasion; but it was celebrated by a public 
dinner in the evening, at which Mr. B. Hawes stated, 
that, at the new Establishment, a Warm Bath for ablu¬ 
tion, and tixty gallons of hot water, with soap and soda, 
for washing linen, Ac, would be given to the poor for 
three-halfpence. The statistics of the subject were also 
enlivened by Archdeacon Hale stating that he had been 
asked if he was coming there to dine with the “ tubs;” 
and Mr. Hawea “ set the tabic in a roar," by declaring that 


I one-third of the population were unacquainted with the 
use of “the inestimable luxury” of soap; and that a 
philosophical writer luui ebserF^, " f he consumption of 
Soap increased in a ceqntiy ip proj^rtion to its civili¬ 
sation.” There was, however, method in all this oddity; 
and about one thousand pounds were collected during 
the evening; the wine thus aiding the warmth of the 
iucentivc to good works. 

Wo must now leave the citizens, and their establish¬ 
ment in the east, to chronicle the spread of the improve¬ 
ment to another quarter of the metropolis, viz. the 
north-west. In this district a Society was formed under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Loudon, and the able 
presidency of the late venerable Vicar of St raucras ; 
the Committee being chosen from among the most in¬ 
fluential inhabitants of that large aud wealthy parish. I 
Towards the close of last year, they obtained, through | 
the liberality of the Directors of the New Kiver Com- ' 
pany, at a nominal rent, an excellent site, both as to i 
extent and locality, for the proposed Baths aud Wash- | 
houses, consisting of the greater part of the vacant ! 
ground at the base of the reservoir in the Hampstead | 
itoad. The Directors also generously offered the uccos- | 
sary supply of water, without charge lor the first si.x j 
months ot the Society's operations, aud al'terwurd.s at ' 
the lowest possible cost. A plan of the building was j 
then decided upon by the Committee, aud approved by j 
Mr. Mylne, the Engineer to tho Company; the worx i 
was commenced as soon as the subscription list war¬ 
ranted, and the buildings arc now just ready lor 
opening. 

The site possesses some antiquarian interest. It was 
anciently a portion of the ground of the Jdanor-place of 
Totenliall, or Tolnam Hall, whence Tottenham Court j| 
Iluad takes its name. The mansion was of the date of |, 
the reign of Henry III.; it was a house of entertain- 
ment in 1645, and upon its site was built the Adam and !■ 
Eve, painted in Hogarth's March lo Finchky; part of j! 
the old building was in existence a few years since, and I 
a fine spring still remains there; but the public-house v 
has been rebuilt. The Iteservoir has been called the j; 
Heart of tlic New llivor. Pennant, in lii.s London, j, 
says: “ The clement, essuutially useful us the vital fluid. H 
at first rushes through veins of vast dianicler; divides 
into lessor; aud again into thousands of ramifications, 
which support the Life of this most populous city.” 

The space of ground occupied by tbc Bath and Wash- 
houses is about 10,000 square feet. The buildings ave¬ 
rage 12 I'eot in width, and 800 in extent, and form nearly 
three sides of a square; the entrance being by Ceorge 
Street, leading from tho New Uoad to the Hampstead 
lioad. As you outer, on tho right is a Coiumittce-rooui, 
thouco yon advance up a passage, parallel with which 
are ranged five Vapour Baths. At the cud of tho pas¬ 
sage is a short flight of stairs leading into the lloceiving- 
room. To the left is a range of compartments for , 
men’s Baths, cold, warm, or shower, at the option of the 
bather; and paralled with those, reached by a separate 
passage, is a range of Baths superiorly fitted up ; the 
total number of these Baths is twenty-two, and they are 
intended for men. To the right are sixteen Baths for 
women, of two grades, as to fittings, and arranged pre- | 
cisely as the men’s Baths. The left side of the place ' 
is entirely occupied by two large Plunge Baths, one of j 
which is 60 by 20 feet, and the other of smaller dimen¬ 
sions ; and both are from 4 to 5 feet in depth. The 
water for the supply of these Baths will bo raised from 
a spring 200 feet below tho surfece of the earth. j 

The charge for admission to the Baths will be, to the 
inferior Id. cold, and 2d. warm or vaijour; to the superior, 

6d. cold, and le. warm; to the inferior Plunge Bath lid, 
superior 6d. The several Baths are of copper zinced; i 
and the rooms differ only in the quality of the fittings, 
those for Bie superior Baths being provided with “ dri^s- 
ing” furnitnre. The Plunge Batlm are furnished with 
separate boxes, or pew-like compartments for dressing; 
and each has tbe ehtiie roof glazed. The Vapour Bath 
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rooms are very neatly finished, and are provided with 
reclining chairs, &c. In every case, fresh water and a 
clean towel will be sopplied to each bather. 

It will thus be seen that the Bath charges vary from 
Irf. to Is. The latter charge may, at first, be thought 
high; but it must be remembered that the neighbour¬ 
hood, although de nsely peopled, is not a very poor dis¬ 
trict ; including, as it does, Oaindeu Town, Somers 
Town, Hampstead lload and its divergent streets. And 
we do not tiesitate to say that the superior Baths will, 
in every respect, equal those charged at double the 
price and upwards, at the several Bath Establishments 
in the metropolis. 

We now proceed to describe the Wash-Louse depart¬ 
ment, which is, in many respects, the most novel por¬ 
tion of the de.sign. This lies to the right of the women’s 
Baths, is reached by a passage entirely separated from 
them, and occupies the right angle of the Plan. Iteon- 
sisis of double lines of washing-tubs, with live coppers 
for boiling linen, at the extreme point of the angle, and 
about midway between the lines of tubs. Each tub is 
divided, the larger portion for washing in, and the 
smaller to be made to answer the purpose of a cop¬ 
per by a jet of steam, which will keep the water in a 
boiling slate. The washing will be on “ the separate 
systeiu,” or “ silent system” if you will, for each woman 
will he separated from her neighijour by a wooden parti¬ 
tion, and need not even turn round until her work is 
completed, as there is a ledge in front of the tub for 
placing the things on as they are washed. 

The completeness of this arrangement is very strik¬ 
ing : the loom is well lighted and ventilated, so as to 
carry olf the steam Irom tlie tubs, and these are a great 
improvement upon tlie rickety and atioriginal w'asli-tiib 
and stand. It lias been urged, perhaps jocosely, that the 
Washing-room will prove a revival of the “ Tittle-tattle" 
at the eonduitsof the seventeenth century; but we suspect 
tlic orthodox gossips of the wash-tub to be the crones of 
another generation; or, as Sir Hugh Middleton broke 
up the gossip at the conduits, so “ the schoolmaster” 
will keep order at the Public Baths and Wasli-houses. 

We left otti in our manipulatory details, at the ledge 
of the wash-tub. The “ wringing” of the linen is likely 
to prove the least taciturn business, and it is proposed 
to shorten this by employing apparatus invented for the 
purpose; but against alt machinery for washing, W'c 
suspect there yet remains a strong current of disin¬ 
clination on the part of the washera 

The Washing-room being passed, we next reach the 
passage to the Drying and Ironing-room. First, how¬ 
ever, we should descrilic, that parallel with this passage 
is the room for hot water and steam apparatus. Here 
is a boiler of 1,500 gallons capacity, and a steam-engine 
ol three-horse power, both of which supply the entire 
Establishment. 

_ You then cross a Waiting-room, in which there 
IS an exit door for women into Charles Street, and 
enter the 1, tying and Ironing-room, lighted from 
above. Upon one side of the room is a range of closets, 
with poling, upon which is hung the linen to be dried, 
lach closet has a valve, and at one extremity of the 
hue is a machine by means of which hot air is blown 
by fans through a tube underneath the closet; the 
valve is opened, the hot air enters, and it is then closed, 
so as to dry the clothes hung upon the poling in a very 
short time. They are then taken out, and ironed upon 
the range of board opposite the drying closets; the 
irons being heated at a large stove at the extremity ol 
the room. Beyond this is ai^pther apartment, in which 
‘“^Pvovidod four mangles for the heavier linen. 

Ihe vyashing department, we are assured, is adapted 
lor wMhing the linen of 8,000 persons, weekly. The 
«.se of a double washing-tub, with an ample supply of 
not and cold water, of the coppers, ^ying closets, and 
iionit^, or mangling apparatas, will bo allowed at the 

a “f penny for thrie hours. 

Such is an ontiine of this new Establishment for the 


physical and moral improvement of the people. Its 
cost will nearly reach 5,000/., the greater portion of 
which has been contributed by philanthropic indivi¬ 
duals, who anticipate from its results un important 
public benefit. 

“ Even from the body’s parity, tbs mind 
lieccives a secret, syiiiputbetic aid.” 

The subscriptions, os yet, fall short of the expenditure; 
and we shall be happy to find that the pains wo have 
taken to explain the plan have induced the lengthening 
of the subscription list. The co.st being thus once de¬ 
frayed, it is calcul.itcd that the Establishment will, in 
about two years, support itself by the very moderate 
scale of charges we have alreaily enumerated. 

The Washing department will, unquestionably, cdl 
to the domestic comfort of the lubouriug classes. The 
“ washing day” at home has long liccn proverbial as one 
of the greatest of family miseries, even setting aside 
the higher consideration of the nnhcaUhincss of the 
practice of washing aud drying clothes in the ” living 
room.” 

The extension of bathing among the industrious 
classes, will, doubtless, be productive of great moral 
good. Cleanliness is a duty to society, as well as our¬ 
selves, and is the best security for the health of largo 
commuuities. Hitherto, the Bath Las been a costly 
luxury in this country, especially to the indwellcrs of 
towns, who rarely realise the vivid enjoyment which the 
poet of nature has so exquisitely described— 

“ Cheer’d by tlie setting beam, tlic sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whose erjslal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile h« stnnds, 

Caziiig the. inverted huidseupe, half afraid ■ 

To uiedilate the blue profound hclow; 

Tlum plunges headlong down tlie cireUng flood. 

11 is ebon (resscs, and his rosy clieek. 

Instant emerge, and through tlio flexile wave, 

At each short breathing by Ids lip repell’d, 

With urms and legs according well, lie makes 
As humour leads, an easy-winding path ; 

While, from his jiolisli'd sidc.s, a dewy light 
Elfuscs on tlie pleased spectators round." 

Give but the artisans of our metropolis the requisite 
facilities for bathing, and it will be increased a thousand 
fold. The I'ouducss of the Londoners for bathing is 
proved by the fact, that nearly 200,000 persons batiie 
annually in the Serpentine, in Hyde Dark Still, this 
takes place mostly in very liut seasons; the distance 
from the scat of metropolitan industry is considerable, 
and much time is lost in the journey from tiie other 
points to the west; whereas, bring but tlie means into 
the licart of the town, and bathing will become the re¬ 
gular habit instead of the occasiouai iiidulgoncc of the 
industrious cla-sses. 

It would bo easy to as.scmble many instances of the 
fondness of the population of various countries for the 
use of the Bath. I'erhaps, however, it is nowhere more 
striking than in Kussia. “Gn the Saturday afternoon, 
in St. I’etersburgh,” says Tictx, “ are Ixi bo seen whole 
groupes of men, women, and ehildreo, hastening to the 
Baths, carrying in one hand a thick birch brush, and in 
the other a small bundle of clean linen. The love of 
cleanliness implied by this universal eiistom most be 
admitted to be extremely creditable to this northern 
people. There is no refreshment more acceptable to 
the senses, or more salutary to the system at large, than 
that of the Bath; it is wholesome, bracing, and purify¬ 
ing ; yet it is by no means so commonly sought for as 
might hence he inferred. The inhabitants of the hotter 
climates generally use it most; but here, (in llussia,) the 
habit is to be witnessed among a people chained in 
almost continual frost.” 
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ISiogra^^tcal fiftetcHefl of Stittiient painters. 


TIZUNO VECEIXI. 

Authors differ respecting the date of Titian’s 
birth. Vasari and Sandrart* say, that it took 
place in the year 1480, whilst De Piles and other 
biographers state that he was bom in 1477. All 
however are agreed as to the place of his nativity, 
namely, Cadore, or Pieve di Cadore, a town on the 
borders of the province of Friuli, in the Venetian 
territory. The Vecelli family was rather an ancient 
one, and the parents of Tiziano—better known in 
England by the name of Titian—gave him the 
advantage of a liberal education. At an early age 
he went to Venice, and resided with his uncle, a 
person of some distinction in that city. 

The youth soon evinced a genius for painting, 
and his guardian, willing to indulge him in hia 
choice of a profession, placed him with Giovanni 
Bellini, who at that time enjoyed a high repu¬ 
tation. 

'I'ition imitated his master’s style so accurately, 
that he astonished ail who beheld his works; but, 
as Bellini had never studied the antique, and 
painted in a dry, stiff, and laboured manner, his 
pupil copied his faults as well ns his beauties. 
Nevertheless, as he made nature his chief study, his 
pictures always possessed the attractive character 
of truth: but, having become acquainted with 
Giorgione, who was justly celebrated for his grace¬ 
ful and free pencil, the harmony of his colouring, 
and his knowledge of the chiaro-scuro,’ Titian was 
struck with the superior style of this master, and, 
changing his own manner, adopted that of Gior¬ 
gione, in which he was so successful, that some of 
bis productions were supposed to be Giorgione’s : 
this excited the jealousy of that artist, and caused 
him to discontinue his friendly connexion with 
’I'itian. 

After painting some pictures for the Republic of 
Venice, 'Titian’s reputation began to be established; 
and he then repaired to Padua, where he executed 
some admirable works. 

Some years afterwards he painted the portrait 
of Francis I, King of France, w’ho was then in 
Italy; and, subsequently, he was employed at the 
court of Alfonso 1, Duke of Ferrara, for whom he 
])ainted several fine pictures. It was at this period 
that he formed a friendship with the poet Ariosto. 
Often did those gifted individuals converse together 
respecting the sister arts of poetry and painting, 
in which they both successfully strove to attain the 
highest rank. Ariosto mentions his friend Titian 
in his Orlando Fnrioso; and ’Titian painted the 
portrait of the celebrated poet. 

Notwithstanding the great demand for his works, 

(1) Vasari and Samlran wrote “ The Lives of tlie most famous 
I'aiiiters." 

( 2 ) Uhiako-scoho is the art of advantageously distributing the 
lights and shadows which ought to appear in a picture; os well 
for the repose and satisfaction of the eye, as for the elfcet of the 
whole together. As to the meaning of tno word CAiero, (translate 
clear, or lr.anapaTent,) it implies not only anything exposed to a 
direct light, but also all such colours as arc in their nature luminous. 
.Vc.'(ro,(translated dark, or darkness,) iiotonly Implies all the shadows 
directly caused by the privation of light, but likewise such colours 
as arc naturally brown; such as, even when they are exposed 
to the light, maintain an obscurity, and ate capable of grouping 
with tho shades of other objects. By the Chiaroscuro, objMts 
receive more reliol) truth, and roundnots; and it particularly sig¬ 
nifies the great lights, and great shades, which ore collected with 
so niucii Industry and Judgment es to conceal the ertlilce. 


whicb were now universally admired, Titian was 
far ftom being in easy circumstances, when, in 
1530, the Emperor Charles V, having arrived at 
Bologna, in order to be crowned by Pope Clement 
VII, commanded him to paint his portrait; which 
be did so skilftilly that the monarch loaded him 
with rewards and honours. From that period for¬ 
tune seemed to smile upon this amiable artist. 

Pope Paul III. sat twice to Titian for hia por¬ 
trait : the second time, at Rome, in 1548. Whilst 
he was employed at the Pope’s palace of Belvedere, 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti visited him, and greatly 
admired a picture which he had just finished. 
Michael Angelo declared that the colouring was 
perfect, but he lamented that the Venetian artists 
attended so little to design, for he said that, if 
Titian had studied the antique os much as he had 
nature, he would have been absolutely inimitable. 

Titian painted many bistorical subjects from 
sacred, profane, and fabulous history, whilst he was 
at Rome, and his works were highly prized by 
princes and other persons of rank. 

At the end of the year 1548, he repaired to the 
court of the Emperor Charles V, to whom he pre¬ 
sented several of his productions, and whose por¬ 
trait he painted for the tliird time. One day, when 
he was working in the presence of the Emperor, 
Titian dropped his brush, and Charles picked it up 
and gave it to him. The artist was greatly con¬ 
fused at this circumstance, and said that he was 
unworthy of being thus waited upon; when the 
monarch replied, “ Titian deserves to be attended 
on by an Emperor.” 

Charles V. granted Titian aconiiderable pension, 
ennobled him and all his descendants, and conferred 
on him the title of Count Palatine. In public the 
Emperor placed him on his right hand, and, when 
hia courtiers murmured at this, Charles said, “ I 
can easily create a Duke, but where could I find 
another ’Titian ? ” 

The finest pictures of this celebrated painter are 
said to be in Spain, particularly one of the “ Last 
Supper.” But Rome, Venice, Bologna, and Flo¬ 
rence, ns well as England, Germany, and France, 
possess many of his beautiful compositions. 

At Milan is that cximisite production, “ Christ 
crowned with thorns.” The subject is thus power¬ 
fully related in the twenty-seventh chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 

“Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus 
into the common hall, and gathered unto him the 
whole band of soldiers. And they stripped him, 
and pat on him a scarlet robe. And when they 
had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon his 
head, and a reed in his right hand; and they bowed 
the knee befoi'e him, and mocked him, saying. 
Hail, king of the Jews! And they spit upon him, 
and took the reed, and smote him on the head.” 

In no picture has Titian painted his characters 
with more animation and correctness. The figure 
and attitude of the Saviour are remarkable for 
dignity and grace; and there is in the countenance 
a divine expression, mingled with that of acute 
human suffering, endorod with noble fortitude and 
patience. 'The gestures and features of the soldiers 
denote hatred, cruelty, and derision. The colouring 
is admirable: the ground is composed of the richest 
tints, and the draperies and accessories are treated 
in a superior manner. 

Titian was accustomed to compare the manner in 
which the lights and shades should be disposed in a 
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icture, to a bunch of grapes, or many bodies com¬ 
ined, pi’esenting only a general mass, although 
they preserve their pardcuTar forms. This precept 
has been practised in this fine composition with the 
happiest effect. The principal light falls on the 
figure of Christ, and spreads with much hasmony 
over the other cluiracters. 

The drapery is of a bright red, according to the 
text of Senptwe, and attracts the eye to the chief 
personage in the picture. 

. It is asserted that Titian altered his manner 
three different times. His first being, as already 
mentioned, like that of Bellini his master, stiff and 
dry, though in other respects developing much 
taste and genius. At a later period his style 
became bold and vigorous, resembling that of 
Giorgione; and ultimately he adopted a manner 
which was quite original, and the result of much 
experience, knowledge, and judgment, and ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful and uaturaL' 

His colouring approached ns near perfection as 
possible, and though he did not equal the great 
masters of the Roman school in design, for he had 
not devoted himself sufficiently to the study of the 
antique, his figures are always disposed so as to 
display their chief beauties. 

Titian’s landscapes arc beyond all praise. The 
grand ideas of nature which appear in the scenery, 
the well-delineated distances, and the beautiful 
tints harmonizing with each other,—all tend to 
produce an indescribable charm. 

Most of his celebrated works have been engraved 
from his own designs. He continued to practise 
i his art even when he had arrived at extreme old 
age, but not from any motives of self-interest; for, 
after his afi'aiis were so prosperous as to give him 
no uneasiness regarding his worldly wellhre, he 
painted only to gratify his own feelings, and to 
oblige his friends. 

Titian lived in a style of magnificence suited to 
his station and means. No man was ever more 
respected and appreciated by sovereigns and other 
personages of high rank than he was, and most 
deservedly so; and, what was still more gratifying 
to an honest heart, he possessed the friendship of 
thu most virtuous and the roost learned of his 
contemporaries. 

I In 1570, the plague committed great ravages at 
j Venice. Titian retired to his native place, Cadorc, 

1 hoping to escape the contagion; but he was at¬ 
tacked by that dreadful malady, and died of it, at 
the age of mnety-nine,—supposing him to have 
been bom in 1477. 

Although there was a strict regulation that the 
I bodies of all persons who had died of the plague 
should he destroyed, the Senate deviated from this 
rule with regard to Titian. His remains were pub¬ 
licly interred at Venice, with all the usual religious 
rites and ceremonies:—so much, and so justly, 
was he esteemed and beloved! 

—♦— 

POPULAR yjhVR BOOK. 

September is the festival of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Crow, celebrated in commemoration of the reco¬ 
very of a large piece of the True Cro« by the Emperor 
Heraclius, after it had been taken away, in the plunder- 
lug of Jentsalem, by Cosroes, king of Peisia, about a. n. 
dl5. The sacred relic was subs^oently soienmly de- 
dosited in the Great Church of the Twelve Aposties at 
. Constaatinoide. , 




Nutting seems to have been usual on this Holiday. In 
the old play of "Grim, the Collier of Croydon," occur 
the following lines;— 

“This day, they say, is called Holy-rood day. 

And all the youth are now a nutting gone." 

"It appears,” says Hone, "from a curious manuscript, 
relating to Eton School, that, in the montii of Septeml)or, 

‘ on a certain day,’ most probably the fourteenth, the 
scholars there were to have a play-day, in order to go, 
out and gather nuts, a portion of which, when they 
returned, they were to present to the different masters; 
but, before leave was granted for their excursion, they 
were required to write versos on the fruitfulness of 
autumn, and the deadly cold of the coming winter.” 

There is an annual fair for the salo of cattle held in the 
Broad-gate, at Lincoln, on the lith of Heptember, called 
FooCn Fair, for the following reason. William of 
Orange and his wife, having visited Lincoln while on 
their tour through the kingdom, made the citizens an 
offer to servo them in any manner they liked best. 
They asked for a fair, though it was harvest, when fisw 
people can attend it, and though the town had no trade, 
nor any manufacture. William smiled, and granted 
their request, observing that it was a humble one indeed. 

8(tptemher 18 is dedicated by the Western Church 
to St. PeiTol, a “ tribune or colonel ” at Vienno in 
Franco, where he suffered martyrdom, a. i>. 304. The 
anniversary of this saint is celebrated at Marseilles with 
great pomp. The houses are decorated with strcamcra 
to the very tops, and the public way is crossed with 
cords, on whitm are suspended nuiubcrloss fings of 
various colours. The ships arc always unmiucntcd with 
flags and streamers. A goodly procession is fonuod, 
and passes under several arches, hung with boughs, 
before it stops at the altars or restiug-jilaccs, which arc 
covered with flowers. “ Everything,” says a spectator, 

“ concurs to give to this solemnity an air of cheerfulness. 
The eye dwells with plcasuro on tlic garlands, the green 
boughs, and the emblems in tlic flags of the procession. 
The attendants are extremely numerous: every gardener 
carries his wax taper, ornamented witli the most rare and 
beautiful flowers; ho bears also samples of the vegetables 
and fruits with which Heaven has blessed his labour, and 
sometimes some nests of birds. The butchers, also, 
make a part of the procession. Clothed in long tunics, 
and with hats d la Henri IV, armed with hatchets or 
cleavers, they lead a tat ox, dressed with garlands and 
ribands, and with gilt horns,like the ox at thu uuniivui. 
Iluring the whole of tlie week which precedes the fes¬ 
tival, the butchers lead about this animal: they first take 
hiln to the police, whore they pay a duty, and then the ; 
collection begins, wliicdi is very iiroductivo. Every one 1 
wishes to have the animal in bis liouse; and it is a pre- | 
vailing superstition among the people, that they shall ! 
have good luck throughout tho year, if this beast leave 
any trace of his visit, howevee dirty it may be. The ox j 
is killed on the day after the festival. A number of ! 
young girls, clothed in white, their heads covered with 
veils and adorned with flowere, walk next in tho proces¬ 
sion. Children, habited in different guises, recall tho 
ancient •mysteries.’ Several maidens are dressed as 
nuns, and represent St. Ursula, 8t. Rosalie, St. Agnes, 

St. Teresa, &e. The handsomest are clothed as 3Iagda- 
lencs; with their hair dishevelled on their lovely faces, 
they look with an air of contrition on a crucifix which 
each holds in her hand: others appear in the habit of 
tho Soturs de la CMriU. Handsome boys fill other 
parts, such as angels, abbats, monks; among which may 
bo distinguished St. Francis, St. Bruno, Bt. Anthony, | 
ice. The streets are strewed with flowers, niuno- ! 
rous choristers carry baskets full of roses and yellow i 
broom. Tho sweet scents of the roses, the cassia, 
the jasmine, the orange, and the tuberose, mingled with 
the odour of the incense, almost overpower tho senses. 
The procession proceeds to the port, and it is there that 
the ceremony assumes a sublime character.: the people 
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fill the <rah;p ; ell the decks are manned with seamen, 
dr^dln their best bluejackets, Uieir heads uncovered, 
and their red caps in their hands. All bend the knee. 
The seamen stretch out their hands towards the prelate, 
■who, placed under a canopy, gives the benediction: 
silence the most profound reigns among the immense 
crowd. The blessing received, every one rises simulta¬ 
neously ; the )>ells togin to ring, the music plays, and 
the whole train return to the church from which they 
set out ” 

Dr. Johnson, the "Great Moralist,” was bom at 
Lichfield, in Staffordshire, on the 18th of September, 
1709. He was the greatest literary character of his age. 
His principal works are the Rambler, the Idler, Lives of 
the English Poets, and an English Dictionary, which 
will last as long as the language it illustrates. Jotoeon 
departed this life at his house in Bolt Court,' Fleet 
Street, December 1.3,1784, and was interred in West¬ 
minster Abbey, near his friend Garrick. A statue, 
bearing an inscription by the learned Dr. Parr, has 
been erected to the memory of this illustrious " Leviathan 
of Literature," in St. Paui's Cathedral. 

-4 

ROUND CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 

Amovo the memorials of ages long past, and of events 
far remote from our present experience, those which 
yet remain of the siifferings and achievements of pilgrims, 
and of a religious chivalry in the holy land, are eminent 
in interest an i importance. Of these, four of our English 
churches, which still retain not merely an historical, 
but a visible connexion with those stirring scenes, de¬ 
serve especial r igard. The churches to which wo .allude 
are, the church of tho Holy Sepulchre in Caml)ridge, 
the cjiurch of the same name and dedication at North¬ 
ampton, the Temple Church in London, and the Church 
of Little Maplested in Essex. We shall point out their 
very peculiar connexion with tlic great historical crisis 
to which we have referred tliem, and add such a alight 
description of each of them, as may be consistent with 
a very sparing use of technical langu:^c. 

From the time of our S iviour'a ascension, and of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, tho city of 
Jerusalem contained its Christian Church ; and its sue- 
I cession of bishops, with whatever else is essential to the 
well being of a Church, was never interrupted, except 
during the short, though cruel inten-als of siege and 
pcMCCution, to which Jerusalem has been so frequently 
subjected. Nor were the sacred places of which tho 
mother of all churche.s could boast, interesting to her 
more immediate children only. From all parts of 
Christendom pilgrims came to worship at the Holy 
Sepulchre, and in many other places within and 
aroimtl the Holy City, consecrated by our Saviour’s 
presence. That the immediate disciples of our Lord 
should forgot the spots so hallowed to their affections, 
would be impossible; and almost equally so, that they 
should neglect to point them out to their children, and 
their children’s children. Among these, none received 
greater regard than the place of our Lord's burial; and, 
in this instance, the heathens, in their determination to 
rob tho Christians of their spiritual title in the sacred 
spot, unwittingly assisted in perpetuating its remem¬ 
brance. A temple of Venus was built over the Holy 
Sepulchre, and it was thenceforth a matter of historj', 
no longer subjeeted to the less tangible e'vidence of 
tradition, that on that spot the tomb of our Saviour was 
to be found 


In their power, to’ cleanSo the sacred ^ot from this 
pollution, and to cro^ the holy Mount with a better 
&niple, open to the devout worshippers of Jesus Christ. 
The temple of Venus was destroyed; the ground was 
cleared; the Holy 'Sepulchre was found imdestroyed, 
beneath many feet of soil, and soon a beautiful church 
was erected ovet it. This church, called the Church 
of the Resurrection, was circular, enshrining tho Holy 
Sepulchre around which it was built; and from tfiis 
circular form of Constantino's Church of the Resur¬ 
rection, the round churches of which we are about to 
speak were imitated. 

But the munificence of Constantine did not cease 
here. The deMh of our Lord, as well ss His resurrection, 
was to be commemorated; and eastward of the round 
church already mentioned, but connected with it by a, 
court open to the heavens, and surrounded by a corridor 
he built a much larger church, called the Martyrium ; 
and of t^is also we shall find a counterpart in the four 
round churches in England. 

The Churph of the Resurrection, however, after having 
been visited by pilgrims for three centuries, was de- 
.stroyed by fire at the sacking of Jerusalem by Clios- 
roesll. The emperor Ileriicli us rescued the holy city 
from the Persians; and though it fell soon after into the 
hands of the Arabian followers of Mahomet, the resert 
of Christians to the Holy Sepulchre can scarcely bo 
said to have been checked by the Moslem lords of 
Jerusalem. The Khalif Harun el Rasliid even sent 
to Charlemagne the keys of the church, in token of the 
free admission which he granted to the Christians, “ to 
that sacred and salutary place.” 

But the rule of the Egyptians was more advoree 
to Christi.an pilgrims. By the orders of Hakom, 
who commenced his reign in 996, the Church of the 
Resurrection was utterly destroyed, and even the cave 
itself was preserved only by tlie natural indestructibi¬ 
lity of its materials. The church was again rebuilt by 
the patriarch Nicephorus, with funds from the imperial 
treasury of Constantine Monomachus; but tlie Cliristians 
still groaned under heavy burdens, which were rather 
increased than lightened when the Holy City again 
changed masters, and fell under tho despotic rule of the 
Turks. Such was tho state of the Christians until the 
voice of Peter tho Hermit, at the very end of the eleventh 
century, aroused all Europe to the defence of pilgrims 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and to the recovery of the Holy 
City from the liands of infidels. 

The church which the first crusaders found, was not, 
therefore, the same which Constantine the Great had 
erected, though on the same spot, and probably very much 
on the same plan ; that is, there was a circle, or perhaps 
a double circle of columns, with their outer wall, sur¬ 
rounding the sacred cave; and eastward of this, the 
larger Church of the Martyrdom, connected with the 
Church of the Resurrection, by an uncovered court. 
Within these were many spots consecrated by various 
parts of our Saviour’s spfferings or triumph. And this is 
all that we shall require by way of comparison with tlie 
English churches which wo are about to describe; nor 
need we more than glance at the fact, that the present 
church, re-edified since its almost total destruction by 
fire in tho beginning of this century, still presents evi¬ 
dences in its architectural features, of the work of the 
pilgrim Christians of the twelfth century, in the en¬ 
largement and adornment of the sacred edifice. 

We may well believe that the Christians who returned 
from their devout pilgrimage would gladly erect memo¬ 
rials in their own country, of the glorious and spirit- 
stirring sights of the Holy City; and thia natural wish 
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at least aimilar to that of thfe Besurrection.. Of<SeHe> 
threa have perished; Temple-Bmeri and Aielaber, in 
Lincolnshire, and the Old T«nple in Uaiborn. Four 
yet femain, tho first of which id order of time, and not 
the last in l»eaHty, is The Chbroh of the Holt Sepulchre 
IK Cambridoe: 

The ancient and round portion of this ohnnfh con¬ 
sists of an outer circular wall, with a rich itfonnan 
door-way, opening into an aisle, which embraces a 
central Round, resting on eight circular piers, and 
finished above with a clerestory, surrounded by an 
arcade, pierced with eight lights, and finished with 
a conical roof. The piers are low and massive, with¬ 
out bases, and with capitals of varieil designs. The 
arches arc all circular, and some of them adorned with 
the zigzag moulding, so characteristic of the Norman 
style. To this part of tlio church is added a chancel, 
and two aisles, of perpendicular character, with an oc¬ 
tangular bell-turret at the north-west angle of the North 
aisle; and thus tho present church consists of a circular 
nave and aisle, with the chancel and its north and south 
aisle, and bell-turret, extending eastward from tho Round. 
In the interior the cficct is greatly heightened by the 
introduction of rich painted glass, and an appropriate 
style of furniture and decoration throughout. The 
Round is, of course, the part of most interest, and here 
tlie windows bear, many of them, reference to the his¬ 
tory of tho Church. One represents the Resurrection, 
will) an obvious allusion to the Church of the Kesur- 
reci.ion, after which, as we have stated, this Church 
is designed. Another is of the vekerable JiEDE, the 
great. liist,orian of our early church, who is said, (l)ut on 
the authority of a tradition which will not bear minute 
canvassing,) to have resided for a time between the site 
of St. Sepulchre, and that of St. John's College ; and 
wlio happens to be the only jrerson who has handed 
down to the.se times a description of the round churches 
existing in liis day. Another window represents St. Eth- 
cldrida, whose history is connected with Ely, in which 
diocese the church is situated. Tho oast window of the 
chancel, which appears to great advantage on immedi¬ 
ately catering the church, is of beautiful painted glass, 
representing the crucifixion, with the figure.s of the over 
blcs.sc'd Virgin, and the beloved Apostle, as they are asso¬ 
ciated with the cross of Christ in medieval art, on the 
authority of the Holy Gospel. 

This is a cursory description of the church as it now 
appears, after having been restored with great taste, and 
at a vast expense, by the Cambridge Camden Society. 
It is greatly to be regretted that a question very indi¬ 
rectly touching architectural proprieties should have 
occurred to take the work out of the Society's hands; 
and no one can approve of tho taste and judgment dis¬ 
played in the lew alterations which have been made 
since they resigned their task of restoration. Into tho po¬ 
lemical question of course wo do not enter. The appear¬ 
ance of St. Sepulchre, before a fall of part of the round 
admitted the cai-e of the Society in its rvWtoralion, was 
quite as indicative of the bad taste of comparatively re¬ 
cent generations, as of the piety and genius of the Cru¬ 
saders. The round had been deformed by the insertion 
of most incongruous windows, both below and in the 
clerestory; while the latter had liecn made to bear the 
additional weight of another story, which was finished in 
all its details in a late perpendicular character. The 
chancel ami north aisle were altogether unworthy of 
the fabric to which they were appended. 

We have described this church before adverting to 
its history, because, as usual, the architectural character 
is as valuable in ascertaining its date and destination as 
any existing records. The character of the Round takes 
us back to tfie very beginning of the twelfth conturj', or 
rather, to the last few years ef the eleventh j and it ap¬ 
pears from a MS. in the Bodleian Library that it was 
consecrated in 1101. For the rest, we know nothing, 
except wliat its form and ita dedication tell us. It was 


owtakly erected by some oiw ix^erwtefi in, or eonnecled 
with, the Cnuades, and, mMt probably^ that prayem 
might be oflfered in it for the snoOess of those religious 
ex^itiona But it cannot owe its ereotton to the Tem¬ 
plars, who did not exist till 1118, and who did not obtain 
possessions in England until 1184. 

St. Sefulchre’b, Northampton, is the next in anti¬ 
quity, but so far as regards its most ancient pertioh^ imd 
that which entitles it to a place in the present fia^r, it is 
far Inferior to the former. Its erection it referred with 
some degree of probability to Simon St. Liz, second Earl 
of Northampton, and a Crusader, who died A.n. 1127. 
In size it much surpasses the Cambridge church of the 
same name, but in architectural beauty It is at least as 
much its inferior. Like that, it consists of a central 
po^n, supported by eight Norman circular pillwn; 
but the arches are pointed, though the plain flat soffits 
aro far leas elegant than the well-moulded semicircles 
of the older structure. The present roof, both to the 
round and to the outer portion, is of wood; and, as there 
are no vaulting shafts, or other indications of a bettor 
covering, it is probable that it was always so. The 
central portion becomes octagonal immediately above 
the piers. Of course, the original buttresses and windows 
throughout, arc the shallow square buttresses, and nar¬ 
row round-headed lights of the Norman period; but 
later windows arc inserted everywhere; and walls of 
great thickness, and of a shape as little liable to disturb¬ 
ance as any. have been so shaken in tho process, that 
the far-projecting buttresses of later styles have been 
rendered necessary. The present porch is to tho south, 
and at tho north is an ancient doorway, now blocked up. 
If there was over a west porch, its place is occupied hy a 
beautiful tower and spire, of which the composition 
cannot be too much commended. It is early perpendicu¬ 
lar in character; the far-projecting diagonal comer but¬ 
tresses of the tower bring down the line of the spire to tho 
ground with great effect. Tho chancel and its two aisles, 
opening out of the Round eastward, do not, in their 
present state, harmonize at all with the Round; although 
the piers and arches betw»en the chancel and the north 
aisle are of so early a character, that they form doubtless 
a part of the original plan, though not erected until the 
early English style had assumed its distinct character. 
Tho external aspect of these parts of tho church would 
lead us to assign the north aisle to the close of the 
thirteenth century, the south aisle to the middle of tho 
next, and the chancel to the fifteenth century j but 
more minute inspection shows that they have been 
rather altered than erected at those periods. In the 
interior of the chancel arc some curious corbels sup¬ 
porting the roof, representing grotesques playing on 
musical instruments; among others, the organ, the 
fiddle, the fife, and the double drum; but there is 
little worthy of remark In this portion of tho fabric. 

We cannot leave this church without expressing very 
sore regret, that it docs not find some sympathy in its 
extreme destitution from the inhabitants of the wealthjr 
town in which it is situated. Even in its present condi¬ 
tion, it is one of the most interesting objects* in the 
neighbourhood, and this it can never cease to be; but it 
is also one of the most melancholy objects, which it need 
not remain, nor can remain long, without becoming a 
reproach to tho town. Will not tho recent lormation of 
an Architectural Society in Northamptonshire tend to 
rescue this curious fabric from its desolate state 1 

The two churches already described cannot, with abso¬ 
lute certainty, be assigned to their proper founders; only 
their very name, as well as what would, on any other 
hypothesis, be the mere accident of their form, connects 


* Amonf the intereitlng erchitceiurel object* in and near North- 
emjiton, may, be menduned the Norman church of 8t. Peter'* 
wltliin the town: the Queen'* croM, about a mjjo dutent, on 
the London road, of which no dererlpiion can convey an adequate 
notion! And the church of Briswwili, Aluiit six mile* to th« uotth 
of Northampton, a gloriou* tpecimen of SaXon art, which muat 
be not only teen, but studied, to be appreciated. 
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them with the devotions of pilgrims to the original 
Ronnd Church of the Resurrection. Bnt The Tehtle 
Cbcrou, London, and the church of Little Maplested, 
are more closely associated with the two great religious 
orders of chivalry, the Templars and the Hospitallers, 
who were bound by the most solemn vows lo the defence 
of pilgrims to Jemsalmn. The Templars had already 
a church in Old-bourne, now Holbom, before the erec¬ 
tion of the present church was commenced; and the 
latter, when finished, was caUed the "New Temple,” 
with reference to the more ancient foundation. The 
older edifice, like this, was round, and though not, in all 
probability, so sumptuous, had yet been built at great 
cost; for it was of Caen stone, as appeared when some of 
i its remains were discovered at the bejpnning of the last 
j century. The present church consists of a cir^ar 
i portion, and, eastward of this, of a chancel, with its two 
aisles, answering in relative position to the martyrium, 
connected with the Church of the Resurrection, as built 
by Constantine, and perpetuated through all its changes 
to the present day. The Round, then called the New 
Temple, was consecrated in 1186 by Heraclius, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, on his arrival in England to obtain suc¬ 
cour from Henry II. a^inst the Saladin—on event still 
commemorated by an inscription over the door leading to 
the cloisters, of which the following is a translation:— 
“ On the 10th or Pebuuart, in the teak vboh the in- 
CAUKATION OK OdB Lo»D, 1185, THIS ChCROH WAS CoNSK- 
CKATEU IN UONOCK OK THE BlESSBD MaBT, BY THE LoKI) 

Hbbaolhis, by tub obace ok God Patkiaboh of the 
Ohubch of the Eesukrection, who has bexitted sixty 
MAYS OF enjoined KENANOK TO ALL WHO VISIT IT ANNUAUiY.” 
Whether this inscription was of the date of the church 
cannot be determined, for it was destroyed by the 
workmen employed in repairs after a fire by which 
it had been much iiyured, in 1605; but there can be 
no question that it rightly records the event of the 
dedication. The oblong portion of this church was 
consecrated on Ascension Day, 1240; and in this, as in 
the former case, the'architectural features fully answer 
to the historical mention of the event. Like the church of 
8t. Sepulchre, in Cambridge, the Temple church has 
been recently restored; but it is the highest praise of 
those who planned and executed the restoration, that 
it may still, in all essential features, be described ac¬ 
cording to the ancient appearance. We have, indeed, 
made a great advance in good taste and good feeling, 
when a learned body, but of a secular profession, have 
devoted upwards of 60,000f. to the legitimate restoration 
of a sacred edifice, which they have inherited from an 
age and order full of high and holy associations, and 
perfect in its style of ecclesiastical art. 

The church is entered at the west by an elaborate 
Norman door-way, which formerly communicated with 
a cloister leading ^m the Hall of the Knighto Templars. 
The Round, as in all other cases of the like kind, consists 
of a circle of columns, supporting a tower, and of an 
external circular wall, forming a kind of aisle to the 
central portion. In this insttmee the piers are six in 
number, each consisting of four columns springing from 
the same base, and again joined at the capitals, but dis¬ 
engaged through the whole height of the shafts, except 
where a fillet connects them at their mid-height. Prom 
these columns spring pointed arches, over which runs a 
triforinm, behind an arcade of semicircular imd intersect¬ 
ing arches; and over these again are six clorestoiy 
windows of the pure Norman character. The roof is 
groined, the ribs springing from vaulting shafts which 
rise from the capitals of the several pillars. The outer 
Bound is also vaulted, and lighted by Norman circular- 
headed windows. Over the west door is a wheel-window 
of eight lights. The lower portion of the wall is re¬ 
lieved by shafts springing from a stone bench which 
is carried along the whole circumference, and supMrt- 
ing an arcade of pointed arches, the spandrils of which 
are decorated witn grotesque heads. 

Although this part of the church agrees perfectly 


with its Norman date, an eye practised in distinguishing 
architectural features will at once detect intimations of 
the approach of the next style, especially in the pointed 
arcade and pier arches, and in the banding of the shafts. 
The square portion of the church, which opens into the 
Round by three lofty pointed arches, is of pure and 
highly developed Early English. The pillars, which arc I 
of a very elegant section, are light and lofty. The roofs 
are all groined. The windows are triple lancet through¬ 
out. More minute features it would be impossible to 
notice in so hasty a sketch. 

The richness of the whole structure is in some respect 
due to the materials, as well as to the beauty of the design. 
The shafts throughout, both the greater shafts support¬ 
ing the roof,'and those purely ornamental in the arches, 
are of Purbeck marble. The floor was of encaustic tiles, 
and has been restored after the same fashion. The roof 
was gorgeously painted, and it has been adorned once 
more with an equal profusion of colours. The win¬ 
dows were of stained glass, and they arc again filled 
with the same goigeous material; and in these, and the 
painting of the roof, both executed by Mr. Willemcnt, . 
(to whom the art of painting in glass owes so much,) | 
great attention is paid to the suitableness of decoration, 
as regards both age and subject: the insignia of tho 1 
Templars appearing every where in various forms, to- 
gotherwith such theological emblems and devices as were 
commonly used at tho time to which the erection of the 
church is referred. Although beautiful in tiicmsclves, per¬ 
haps the benches, in their design and ari-angemcnt, reflect 
less credit on the learned restorers of this ancient edifice 
than any other part. But every praise docs not fall to 
the lot of one generation. To be first in action, and to 
profit by the experience of others, are incompatible; 
and when wo liave most heartily eclioed the praise of 
munificence and a ready zeal, leading the way in a 
great work needed throughout the kingdom, we shall | 
not seem to speak invidiously, if we express a conviction 
that had the work been undertaken now, it would in ; 
some respects have been done differently and better. | 

The Chcbch or Littib Mapabsted is dedicated to 
St. John of Jerusalem, the Patron Saint of the Hospi¬ 
tallers, to whom it owes its erection. In 1186 the whole 
parish was given to this chivalrous order by Juliana, 
daughter and heir of Robert Domelli, and wife of Wil- i 
liam Fitz Andelin, steward to Heniy II. Here, there¬ 
fore, a Commandery was erected. The church, still 
remaining, carries us back to the times at which tho 
knights flourished in wealth, reputation, and true 
greatness. 

In size, this church is inferior to either of the other 
three; but it is even more remarkable in some respects, 
for the whole, with the exception of the porch, is of the 
original design and execution; and the chancel with its 
semicircular apse still more closely resembles the Church 
of the Martyrium, so often before alluded to, than the 
same relative portions of the churches before mentioned. 

It would be tedious to enter again into a description 
of details. We may observe, however, tliat in late 
notices of this church, its dilapidation bos been much 
exaggerated. It is still, so far as substantial repair is 
concerned, in a tolerable condition; and it is more than 
probable tiiat it may soon share the benefit of the pre¬ 
sent architectural movement, and receive full and ap¬ 
propriate restoration. Of the Commandery, once a part 
of the same Christian establishment, not a vestige 
remains; but the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, if 
they retained their religious character, would not be the 
last to submit, cheerfully, to the decree of Providence, 
which has presemd the memorials of their faith to 
future ages, while the signs of their power and splendour 
are utterly swept away. 

(1) We are indebted to Mr. Warwick, at ramirridge, for bia 
kindneM in allowina lu to take a Copy from bia Original lirawing 
of the Round ChuroTt. 

-♦- 
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THE TELESCOPE, 

WITH 80MK ACOOUKT OF THK KARL OF ROSSB’s BBFIiEOnNO 
TELK8COPE.* 

Eoa a considerable time after Newton, no further 
progress was made ita the construction of reflecting tele¬ 
scopes. The diffieiilty of finding a suitable material for 
the specula,—of living the metal, when discovered, the 
proper polish, tthd grinding it into the proper form, 
probably deterTbd of^ticians firom the attempt. But, in 
1719, Hadley, illie Ihventor of the qvmdrant which bears 
llis name, consthictcd a reflecting telescope, six feel in 
lisngth, with a iliignifying power of nearly 200, by 
ftifeans of which he saw the transit of Jupiter's satellites, 
Ihd their shadows on the disc of the planet. This in- 
(itrument was found to represent objeets as distinctly, 
ftiough hot altogether so clear and bright, as the famous 
ieHal telescope of Huygens which we have Already re- 
fbrtcd to. 

There is little of interest to notice in the history of 
ihe telescope from this period till we come to the im- 
feense stride made in its iinprovement by Sir Wm. 
Merschel. This eminent philosopher was born in 
Hanover in 1738. Having settled In England, at Bath, 
he began to devote his leisure to the odhstruction of 
telescopes, and the polishing of reflecting mirrors. Being 
^ell skilled in optics and mechanics, he sOcceeded in 
completing Newtonian telescopes of various sizes, from 
two feet to twenty' feet in focal length, and Gregorian 
ones from eight inches to ten ftset in focal length. Not 
being at this time in possession (although he Afterwards 
discovered it) of a direct method of giving to apecula 
the required parabolic form, he, in order tO secure a 
good instrument, finished a number of specula> aiul 
selected the best. With this view he unuerVteilt the 
enormous labour, which none but those who have made 
such insthiments can appreciate, of casting, grinding, 
add polishing two hundred specula of seven feet focus, 
one hundred and fifty of ten feet, and above eighty of 
twenty feet, licsides many others on diflerent principles. 

The moat splendid discoveries were tlic result of the 
increased magnitude thus given by Dr. Herschel to the 
^rtures and focal lengths of his specula. When he 
directed these instruments to llic lieavens in 1770, al¬ 
most every night which he devoted to observation pre- 
setited him some new and interesting plienomcnon. But 
his other discoveries have heen almost lost in the blaze 
of that greatest one by which his name has been im- 
rtoftalised, and l)y which he added a plaiict to, and 
doubled the range of, pur Solar sj'stcm. Being employed 
in making a review of the sky on the 13th of Slareli, 
1781, he perceived, near the feet of the constellation of 
Gemini, a star of the fifth magnitude, having a disc 
pettectly well defined, atld differihg in appearance from 
the other start which afforded the same quantity of 
light. On observing it with a telescope, whose magni¬ 
fying power w'as 932, he perceived its diameter was 
enlarged, while that of the stars underwent no change. 
These circumstances U’ere sufficient to draw liis atten¬ 
tion to the star, and nothing more was requisite to 
enaliio him speedily to discover that it had a slow 
motion. He at first supposed it was a comet ; but a 
more careful study of its motions proved it to be a 
planet of our own system, which revolved round the 
sun in 83J years, in a path far beyond the orbit of Sa¬ 
turn, and at the distance of 1,800,000,000 miles from the 
Him, which is 1 wlce as far as the planet Saturn. To this 
planet lie gave Ihe name of Ocolgium Sidus, in honour 
of George IIJ., who was a munificent cncourager of his 
philosophical labours, but it is more generally know n 
by thename of Uranus, a Greek word signifying Heaven. 

The munificent patronage of George III. now enabled 
Herschel to devote his life fo the study of the heavens; 
and, taking up his residtneo at Dafchet, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Windsor, he entered upon a career of 


discovery unparalleled in the history of science. On the 
11th of January, 1787, he discovered two satellites 
revolvinground the newly discovered planet of Georginm 
Sidus, and in 1790 and 1794 four others. Pursuing his 
examinations still farther, he found that all the nebulec 
and clusters of stars which had been published by pre¬ 
vious astronomers could lie resolved into an infinite 
number of small stars; and in examining a portion of 
the Milky Way, looking with amazement at the glorious 
multitude of stars, of all possible sizes, that presented 
themselves to his view, he made the calculation that a 
belt 15" long and 2“ broad, (by no means a large portion 
of the visible heavens,) contained no fewer than 60,000 
stars capable of being distinctly counted. During these 
observations he discovered 466 new nebulae or luminous 
clouds composed of stars. 

Not yet satisfied with the unprecedented power which 
he possessed of exploring the unfathomable secrets of 
the heavens. Sir W. Herschel resolved to attempt the 
eonstruction of larger telescopes. Having accidentally 
failed in two attempts to construct a thirty iect aerial 
reflector, in the one case from the speculum, which was 
three feet in diameter, having cracked in the act of an¬ 
nealing,—and, in the other, from the speculum having 
been lost in the fire from a failure in the furnac.e, and 
his efforts being thus in danger of being altogether 
stopped by the expense of his experiments, he obtained 
from the king, through the mediation of Sir Joseph 
Banks, the offer of defraying the whole expense of 
the constniction of one still larger, which was in¬ 
finitely to surpass anything of the kind that had ever 
been attempted. He began, then, the construction of 
his great telescope towards the close of 178.6. It was 
forty feet in length, with a speculum four feet in dia¬ 
meter. After trying two difiTerent kinds of metal with¬ 
out success, he at last Succeeded in casting his speculum 
of a metal composed of 32 parts of copper and 10.7 
of grain tin. The tube of the telescope wiis four tbet 
ten inclics wide. It was made of iron, and was thus 
SOOOlbs. lighter than if it had been made of wood. 
The observer was seated in a suspended moveable seat 
at the month of the tube, and viewed the image of tlic 
object with a magnifying lens or eye-piece. The focus 
of tlic speculum, or the place of the Image, was within 
four inche.s of the lower side of the mouth of the tube, 
and came forward into the air, so that there was space 
for the part of the head above the C3'e to prevent it from 
intercepting many of the rays that go from the object 
to the mirror. The eye-piece moved in a tube carried 
by a slide directed to the centre of tlie speculum, and 
fixed on an adjustiblc foundation at the mouth of tlic 
tube. The first time this magnificent telescope (which 
used to lie an object of wonder to all travellers who 
passed Slough) was used, it discovered a sixth satellite 
of Saturn, and in less than a month afterwards, a 
seventh. 

While Herschel was thus earrjing the reflecting 
telescope to sucli a pitch of perfection, a most important 
improvement was in jirogress in the construction of 
refracting telescopes. The great imperfection of these 
instruments had arisen from two causes of error, to 
which the names of spherical and chromatic aberration 
were given ; the former, arising from the necessarily 
spherical figure of the surface of the lenses used, every 
portion of which, by a law of refraction, did not form the 
image of the object exactly in the same focus; and tbc 
latter arising from the diflerent refrangibility of differ¬ 
ent rays of light,—an optical law first discovered ii.v. 
Newton, who established, by a series of very rtmurkablc 
experiments, that each pencil of light consists of a 
number of differently coloured raj's, of which, in passing 
through any reiracting medium, seme are more re¬ 
fracted, or lent cut of the straight course, than ethers; 
in consequence of which law Ihe image appeared 
distorted, and tinged with variens colours, as objects 
do nihich we look at through a prism. The effect 
of both these sources of error combined is, that the 


(I) Concluded from p. S12. 
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imago of any object formed by a apherioallons, oonaists 
of a mass of images of different colours, and not coin¬ 
cident with each other. These imperfections, which 
Newton had declared to be incurable, have been in a 
great measure removed by a verj' simple contrivance, 
probably suggested by, at all events on the same prin¬ 
ciple with, the construction of the eye, in which, in order 
to form a perftict image at exactly the required spot, 
the rays of light are made to pass through media of 
varying consistency, and consequently of varying refract¬ 
ing power. This was effected by a combination of flint 
and crown glass, which by their different refracting 
power, together corrected the chromatic aberration, or 
confusion of colours in the image, and by the nuinber 
and relative adjustment of several lenses, diminished 
the spherical aberration, or confusion arising from the 
figure of the lens. Telescopes of this construction are 
called Achromatic, from a Oreek word signifying Co¬ 
lourless: the name implying that they correct the de¬ 
fect arising from the unequal refraction of different rays 
of light which caused objects to be seen tinged with 
various colours. But we cannot follow out the pro¬ 
gress of this great improvement, which however has 
not been carried to the perfection of which, most 
probably, it is capable, in consequence of the groat 
expen.se of forming object-glasses of a large size; nor 
attempt to detail any of tlie more recent discoveries to 
which the u.sc of powerful telescopes led, {which, indeed, 
is no part of the object of this paper;) hut must now 
proceed to some account of the last great achievement 
in tl)o construction of telescopes—that of the Earl of 
Rosac. 

' The first improvement to which the Earl of Ros.se 
directed his attention, in the construction of re¬ 
flecting tolcscope.K, to which his efforts seem to have 
been confined, was to correct the aberration arising 
from the spherical form of the spccuhim, the edge of 
a spherical speculum having necessarily a shorter focus 
than tlie centre. In lenses this may l)e diminished, 
or even removed, by the opposite aberration of lenses of 
an opposite form,—the aberration of a convex lens by 
that of a concave one, for example; hut this remerly 
cannot be applied to specula. To diminish the spheri¬ 
cal aberration in their case, he formed the speculum of 
throe parts, a central speculum, a ring inclosing the 
central speculum, and an outer ring. These three por¬ 
tions were cemented together, and ground and polished 
as one speculum. They were then combined by an 
ingenious piece of mechanism, so that the first and 
second rings could he advanced each a small fraction of 
an inch, in order that their foci should accunitcly coin¬ 
cide with the focus of tlic central speculum. Lord Itosse’s 
first attempt did not succeed to his wishes, owing to a 
defect in the mechanism, which required frequent ad¬ 
justments, as the smallest shock di.sp!aced the images; 
hut he was more successful in the combination of one 
ring with a central metal, the two forming a spccnlum 
of six inches aperture and two feet focal length. 

The two great diflieulties attending the making of 
specula, viz., the preparing a material capable of re¬ 
ceiving and retaining the proper polish, end giving to 
the speculum the true parabolic form, have been over¬ 
come by Lord Uosse vciy' successfully; but a description 
of the experiments by which he arrived at success in 
these respects, would lead us into matter much too 
technical to be interesting to general readers. In 184(i 
he completed a twenty-six foot telescope, from the ob¬ 
servations made by means of which many important 
results have been obtained. 

This telescope, on its completion, was characterised 
as the most powerful that had ever been made. But its 
properties are thrown into the shade by the magnificent 
proportions of a second and more wonderful instrument, 
which the Earl of Rosse has since snccoeded in com¬ 
pleting. We shall give the account of it in the words of 
the writer to whom we 'have been indebted for so much 
of the information contained in this paper, “ The in¬ 


strument was scarcely out of his hands before he resolved 
upon attempting the construction of another reflector, 
with a speculum six feet in diameter, and fifty feet long I 
This magnificent ihstrumont was accordingly under¬ 
taken, and within the last month (this was written in 
autumn of 18441 has been brovjght to a suecossful ter¬ 
mination. The speculum ha.s six feet of clear aperture, 
and therefore an area four times greater than that of the 
throe-feet speculum, and it weighs nearly four tons. 
The focal length is fifty-three feet. It was polished In 
six hours, in the same time as a small speculum, and 
with the same facility; and no particular care was taken 
in preparing the polisher, os Lord Rosso intended to 
repolish it as soon as the focal^ length was ascertained 
to be correct; but upon directing it to a nebula, the 
performance mis better than he expected, and ho there¬ 
fore has suffered it to remain in the tube for the present. 

The casting of a speculum of nearly four tons must 
have been an object of great interest, as well as of 
difficulty: hut every difficulty was foreseen and pro¬ 
vided against. In order to ensure uniformity of metal, 
the blocks from the first melting, which was effected in 
three furnaces, wore broken up, and the pieces from 
each of the furnaces were placed in three separate casks. 
Then, in charging the crucibles for the final_ melting, 
successive portions from each cask wore put into each 
of the furnaces. 

In order to prevent the metal from bending or chang¬ 
ing its form. Lord Rosso has introduced a very ingeni¬ 
ous and effective support. The spccuhim rests upon a 
surface of twenty-seven pieces of cast iron of equal area, 
and strongly framed, so as to bo stiff and light. There 
are twelve of these in the outer rim, nine iii the next, 
and six sectors in the centre. Each of these pieces is 
supported at its centre of gravity on a hcmi.sphoric 
bearing, at the angle of a triangle of cast iron : these 
triangles being in their turn similarly supiiorted at tlio 
angles of three primary triangles, which, again,- are 
supported at their centres of gravify by three scrcw.s, 
which work in a strong iron frame, and serve for adjust¬ 
ing the mirrors. Tliis frame carries also levers to give 
lateral Kui)T)ort. to the siieculum in the same diffused 
manner. This frame, wliieh contains the speeiilnm, is 
attached to an immense joint, like that of a pair of 
compasses, moving round a pin in order to give the 
transverse motion for following tlie star in right ascen¬ 
sion. This pin is fixed to the ecntre-piei'c lictwcen two 
trunnions, like those of an enonnoiis mort.ar, lying east 
and west, and upon which the telescope has ite motion 
in altitude. To the frame there is fastened a large 
enhical wooden box, about eight feet a side, in which 
there is a door through which two men go in to remove 
or to replace Ihe cover of tlic mirror. To this box is 
fastened a tuho, wliieh is made of deal staves, hooped 
like a huge cask. It is about forty feet long, and eight 
feet diameter in Ihe middle, and is furnished with 
internal diaphragms about six and a half feet in aper¬ 
ture. The Dean of Ely walked through the tube with 
an iiinbrcita up ! 

This enormous tube is established between two lofty 
piers or walls, of castellated architecture, about sixty 
feet high, one of which carries an iron semicircle, 
against which the tuljc bears when in the meridian. 
The declinations will, therefore, be given in this ease 
by a circle and level, as in Tronghton's transit instru¬ 
ments. 'I’hc celestial object Is followed in right ascen¬ 
sion by drawing thfi telescope from this plane through 
a range of fourteen feet, with a long screw, moved 
either by hand, or by a clock with a rate variable with' 
the declination. The hour-angle will, in such eases, be 
obtained by another circle and level. The other pier 
carries the galleries for the observer, which, for fear of 
producing tremor, Lord Rosse was unwilling to attach 
to the tube. The galleries will consist of*threc stages, 
with gome help from ladders, each stage l)eing pushed 
forward in succession from the top of the piers. 

This immense mass of matter, weighing about twelve 
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tons, requires to be counterpoised, and Lord Bosse’s 
arrangementa for this purpose are most ingeniously 
contrived. When in the zenith, the tendency of the 
telescope to fall is nothing, but on each side it gra¬ 
dually increases, and is a maximum at the horizon. 
The first plan of a counterpoise was this;—a chain 
attached to the upper end of the tube passes over a 
pulley, and carries the counterpoise which rolls on a 
curved nulway, which can be so formed that the tele¬ 
scope may bo in equilibrium through its whole range. 
The arrangements for this contrivance are already made, 
but Lord llo^ intends to try a much simpler method, 
(this, it will be recollected, was written in 1844,) in 
which the weight, in place of rolling, is kept attached 
to a fixed point by a guy, so that when the tube is low 
the weight acts to great mechanical advantage; and 
when high, with less advantage. Such is a brief de- 
sermtion of the noble telescope completed by the Earl 
of Bosse—a telescope gigantic even among the giant 
instruments which preceded it.” ‘ 

The mind dwells with much gratification upon the 
view of a man of wealth and high rank employed, with 
BO much persevering labour, in pursuits so useful and 
so elevating as those to which the Earl of Bosse has 
devoted his energies. We recognise in it one of the 
true uses of wealth, and of the leisure which it enables 
its possessor to command: a just return for the exemp¬ 
tion from daily toil which the rich man etyoys. 

Looking to the astonishing progress which has been 
made, since Galileo first directed his glass to the 
heavens, in the construction of telescopes, and in obvi¬ 
ating the difiiculties arising from the imperfection or 
unmanageable character of the materials which have to 
bo employed in forming them; looking also to the 
wonderful discoveries which, since that time, have so 
extended our knowledge of the worlds, and suns, and 
systems, by which the universe is peopled; it is difficult 
to prevent the mind from running riot in the anticipa¬ 
tion of yet more wonderful discoveries still to be made, 
or to restrain our hopes within the sober bounds of 
reason. Dr. Bobinson, speaking of the first of Lord 
Bosse’s large telescopes, says, “ It is scarcely possible to 
preserve the necessary sobriety of language, in speaking 
of the moon’s appearance witli this instrument, which 
discovers a multitude of now objects at every point of 
its surface. Among these may be named a mountainous 
tract near Ptolemy, every ridge of which is dotted with 
extremely minute craters, and two black parallel stripes 
in the bottom of Aristarchus.” And the same gentle¬ 
man, on another occasion, in his address to the British 
Association, on the 24th of August, 1843, stated, that 
in this telescope a building the size of the one in which 
they were assembled would, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, be easily visible on the moon’s surface.” Another 
astronomer. Dr. Scoresby, gives the following still more 
wonderful account of the appearance of the moon, as 
seen by means of the largest telescope, which we have 
last described;—“ With respect to the moon, every 
object on its suiface, of the height of 100 feet, was dis¬ 
tinctly to be seen; and no doubt that, under veiy 
favourable circumstances, it would be so with objects 
sixty feet in height. On its surface were craters of 
extinct volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stone almost 
innumerable. But there were no signs of habitations 
such as ours—no vestiges of archit^tural remains to 
show that the moon is, or ever was, inhabited by a race 
of mortals similar to ourselves. It presented no appear¬ 
ance which could lead to the supposition that it con¬ 
tained anything like the green fields and lovely verdure 
of this b^utiful world of ours. There was no water 
visible—not a sea, or a river, or even the measure of a 
reservoir for supplying town or factory; all seemed 
desolate.” This quotation, if it gives us no good reason 


(I) The expense incurred by the £arl of Bosse in the construction 
of dtls noble instrument, if we may rely upon an account lately 
published in the newspaper called the Pictorial Times, has not 
been less than twelve thousand pounds. i 


for expecting that we shall ever ascertain anything with 
certainty on the points to which the writer refera, at 
least illustrates pretty clearly into what a wide field of 
speculation the minds even of men whose judgments 
are tamed down by the severity of mathematical inves- 
tiption are driven, by the excitement of having so 
wide a portal opened for gazing into the boundless 
fields of space; and bow woudcriul, in fact, these dis¬ 
coveries must be, by which such men are so greatly 
excited. 


TELE8ILE OP NANCI, 
on, riLuri usboism. 

The celebrated and intrepid Duke of Burgundy, who 
by bravery obtained the surname of Charles the Bold, 
having greatly augmented his hereditary estates by his 
numerous conquests, undertook to erect them into a 
kingdom, under the immediate protection of Frederick 
IV., Emperor of Germany. He had already invaded 
Picardy and Normandy, where he had exercised with a 
furious barbarity the rights of a conqueror, and, by his 
cruel ty in these provinces, had obtained from their unfor¬ 
tunate inhabitants the surname of the Terrible. Every 
town which resisted his arms was sacked and pillaged, 
without any regard to either age or sex. Every gover¬ 
nor or magistrate who had refused to open the gates of 
their respective cities to his summons, was immediately 
slain by his infuriated troops. In a word, the actuating 
principle of this formidable general was to conquer his 
enemies by severity, in oVdor to terrify others into sub¬ 
mission. His victorious course was, however, checked 
by Louis XL king of France, who was too wily and 
jealous of his power, to allow another to share it. 
Charles’s ambition was then directed towards tho.se 
provinces which promised him an easier conquest. He 
first subdued the dominions of Sigismond, Duke of 
Austria, who had ruined himself by foolish extrava¬ 
gances, and then the provinces of De Ferrotto ami 
Alsace; the acquisition of the latter facilitating the 
invasion of LoiTaine, which was then governed by the 
young Duke Ben6 II., grandson to the good king Beufi, 
Count of Provence and Anjou. But this young prince 
was neither intimidated by the renowned valour, nor 
the too well known barbarity, of Charles the Bold; sur¬ 
rounded by the aflection and fidelity of the people of 
Lorraine, who had freely ehosen him for their sovereign, 
Uen6 II. knew how to resist with advantage the reiter¬ 
ated attacks of Charles. Ho proved to him that heroism 
is not confined to any age, and that often youtli, directed 
by valour and resignation, can brave the most renowned 
warriors, and the best disciplined troops. Having 
formed and raised many sieges before the principal 
cities of Lorraine, Charles resolved to attack Nanci, 
A.n. 1476. The young Duke had at this time repaired 
to the court of France, to solicit assistance from Louis 
XL, but which this peiffidious monarch refused to grant. 
Charles, profiting by his absence, commenced to block¬ 
ade the town, which was defended by the fortifications 
which surrounded it, but still more by the devoted 
courage of its inhabitants. The defence of Nanci was ji 
carried on by the governor, whose name history does |i 
not record, but whose courage and firmness vigorously |j 
resisted Charles, and whoso daughter afforded a noble l| 
and touching example of filial heroism. This gover- | 
nor bad an only wughter, named T^ldsile, who was i 
seventeen or eighteen years of ^c, and who, in order to | 
watch over the declining years of her beloved father, 
had rejected many ofiers of marriage from the neigh- i 
bouring noblemen, whom she had captivated by her 
beauty and virtues. T61€sile’8 mother had expired in 
giving her birth; the deep affliction into which her 
father was plunged on the death of his beloved com¬ 
panion had, at the timp, quite overpowered the mind of 
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this sensible and worthy man, and it was to the affec¬ 
tionate care of his daughter that he owed the restor¬ 
ation of his health and mental faculties. But how often 
do we find brave men to be the possessors of tender and 
affectionate hearts ! And so it was with thefetlierof 
T€16sile. Brought up in a camp, and equal in courage 
and abilities to the bravest warriors of the day, he con¬ 
cealed, under a countenance denoting firmness and 
severity, and a determined tone of voice, a most sensi¬ 
tive and amiable disposition, which was always exhibited 
in his domestic life. If commanding an army, he was 
an inexorable general, whose look alone would inspire 
with terror, and whose voice would make one tremble; 
but, sitting at a fireside, he resembled one of the fabled 
tutelar deities, whose eyes seemed to feast on the liap- 
piness of others, and whose gentle and endearing man¬ 
ners made him appear more disposed to obey than to 
command. Beloved by the people he governed, res¬ 
pected by the soldiers ho commanded, and feared by the 
enemies of his country, he lived honoured by every one, 
and happy in his deserved title of “ The people’s Friend." 
As he had by his noble actions and unbounded influ¬ 
ence over the people, contributed principally to the 
election of Ren6 to the dukedom of Lorraine, the young 
prince had placed unlimited confidence in him, and 
appointed him governor of Nanci. It was even re¬ 
marked, that the young Duke had publicly evinced such 
a decided admiration for T6I6sile, tliat the people ex¬ 
pected to see her become the wife of their prince, and 
Grand Jluchess of Lorraine ; and this expectation, in¬ 
stead of exciting their envy, only filled them with de¬ 
light ; a feeling so unusual, as bore ample testimony 
to the tender and respectful estimation in which this 
accomplished model of filial piety was held by all ranks 
of the people. It was at this time that Charles the 
Terrible, alter having employed all the resources of his 
military genius in endeavouring to possess himself of 
the suburbs of Nanci, at last came to the resolution of 
besieging it. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of provisions, and the 
absence of their idolized young prince, the faithful 
Lorrainers repulsed for a long time with advantage the 
numerous att^ks of Charles, so that he became furious, 
and determined to die rather than raise the siege. 
Kverj’ citizen of Nanci joined the troops of the gar¬ 
rison, to defend their hearths and families. The old 
men went through every part of the city, exciting, by 
their example, the women and children to carry every 
thing they could to the ramparts to throw down on their 
merciless besiegers. In one place, showers of stones 
were flying from the summit of the walls on the be¬ 
siegers’ heads; in another, torrents of boiling oil were 
poured on them by women of every age and rank—a 
whole family were united to repulse an enemy. And 
never did the love of home and country, and sworn 
fidelity to a prince, give birth to such prodigies of 
valour, or call forth such heroism. Charles, seeing that 
his efforts were useless, and that his brave opposers were 
neither intimidated by his powerful army, nor frightened 
by his threats, suspended for a few days the siege, and 
proposed a capitulation. He only required the sur¬ 
render of Nanci, and promised to respect their firesides, 
and to protect them from pillage, protesting, at the same 
time, the high esteem which ho felt for a people who had 
-shown themselves so valiant and faithful to their sove¬ 
reign, and concluded his address by declaring it to be 
his highest ambition to 1)0 allied to so worthy a people, 
and that his chief desire was a tasting peace. In this in¬ 
stance, the propositions of Charles were sincere; often 
in his cruel and ambitious career he had exhibited some 
sensibility; virtue was not totally foreign to his fiery 
spirit; but he was too often led astray by his thirst for 
power and military fame, and he now experienced what 
is sooner or later the just punishment of warriors, who 
nre unfaithful to their promises, and who do not respect 
treaties, even at the risk of their lives. Picardy still 
smoked from the fire witii which this warlike prince 


had devastated that fine oouhtiy, which he had sworn a 
hundred times to spare. Normandy groaned under the 
ashes with which he had covered its fertile fields, and 
he liad but just returned feom making the city of Liege 
the theatre of a most bloody persecution of its nume¬ 
rous inhabitants. With such fearful examples of his 
cruelty, the Imrrainers could only look upon the over¬ 
tures of Charles as a crnel snare, which they resolved 
to avoid. The valiant governor of Nanci was Ute most 
incredulous, and, by his powerful eloquence, as well as 
by the veneration in which he was held by all ranks of 
the people, determined them not to accept his proffered 
treaty. All resolved to die rather than submit to a 
faithless warrior, and to resist him vigorously. Charles 
being informed of the positive refusal of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Nanci, and, above all, of the governor’s address, 
Avho had painted him in the strongest and most insult¬ 
ing manner, swore to be revenged. Ho sent again, for 
the last' time, a herald to announce to the Lorrainers, 
that, if they did not surrender the town that very day, 
and acknowledge him for their conqueror, ho would 
commence an assault on Nanci, and slay all the inha¬ 
bitants with the edge of the sword. This throat only 
served to irritate them still more against him, and to 
redouble their courage. The governor, assure<l that ho 
would be the first victim, but choosing death rather 
than dishonour, walked through the town haranguing 
the people, collecting troops, and giving to each posts 
to defend, as appeared to him the l^st for repulsing the 
besiegers. 

Tcliisile, who was as much in danger as her father, as 
she declared she would never forsake him, partook of 
bis heroic enthusiasm, and, following his example, 
harangued the women and girls who surrounded nor. 
She reminded them of the sublime patriotism of the 
women of Beauvais, who feared not to participate in the 
horrors of the fight, and who, with their fathers, hus¬ 
bands, and sons, braved every danger to prevent this 
same Charles the Terrible from penetrating into their 
city, and exercising his cruelty “ Wo have seen,” cried 
Telcsilc, with the most fascinating tone of voice, 
“mothers of families and timid girls arm themselves with 
whatever first presented itself, carrying to one place 
immense loads, collecting broken lances into bundles, 
and tying thorn together with their hair, overwhelming 
by their united strength the soldiers of Charles, and 
compelling them to raise the siege; they wore not more 
devoted than we are to a glorious death; they were not 
BO many as wo are,—why then do we not follow the 
example of those courageous women, whose actions will 
descend to the farthest posterity? Why then shall we 
not, like them, save our city and our hearths from the 
tyrant ?" Tch'sile's discoutse made a lively impression 
on them all; it was now, who should be her assistant in 
imitating the touching heroism of the women of Beau¬ 
vais! Neither the fatigue of labour, nor the threats of 
their cruel and formidable enemy, nor the fearful pros¬ 
pect of an assault, could intimidate the wives and daugh¬ 
ters of the faithful Lorrainers; all determined to second 
them by their efforts and cs)urage, and the weakness 
of a sex so little accustomed to the dangers of battle 
seemed to vanish, as the moment approached which was 
to decide for them victory or defeat. Charles, still 
more enraged by their pciMcvering resistance, exerted 
all his ingenuity; profiting by a very dark night to de¬ 
ceive the l)osiogcd, ho made at first several unsuccessful 
at tacks on different parts of the ramparts, and, as soon 
as it was day, collecting the best of his troops before 
one of the most defenceless bastions, he gave the 
assault with so much vigour and impetuosity, that in 
less than two hours he opened a broach in the walls, and 
penetrated into the heart of the city at the head of his 
soldiers, who, like their leader, were burning with fury 
and revenge. He was going immediately, while his 
rage was at its height, to order the massacre of all the 
inhabitants of Nanci. 

“ Barbarian!’’ said TfilCsllc, whom they bad brought 
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before him, "if we eball periehiover whom will you 
reign r 

Charles.—^ Who art thou, that darest thus to speak 
to mo f” 

TtiUnUe .—" Thy prisoner, who wishes to prevent thee 
from adding to the dark catalogue of thy crimes.” 

The expressive voice of T^ldslle, her beauty, and 
above all, the noble indignation which burned in 
her, suspended for a moment the fury of Charles; 
his first demand was, the surrender of the governor, 
who, yieldii]^ to the solicitations of his daughter, and 
to the unanimous wishes of the inhabitants, disguised 
himself under the dress of a simple citizen, and min¬ 
gled amongst the crowd of Lorrainers, who all sought to 
shield him from the ferocity of the conqueror. It was 
impossible for Charles to forget his promised vengeance 
on this honourable victim, whom he ordered to be de¬ 
livered up to him, promising a considerable reward to 
whoever should take him. 

“ You will not find one who will betray the gover¬ 
nor," said he, without discovering himself. “ Swear 
on the word of a soldier, to pardon every inhabi¬ 
tant of Ifanci.” “To pardon them!” said Charles 
furiously; “no, no; yon all have despised my power; 
you have rejected my overtures with too much inso¬ 
lence for me to listen to your prayers for mercy. J I' 
fate spares for a time your governor, 1 know well how 
to discover him after the terrible manner I treat those 
who, like you all, have dared to bravo me, and tried to 
oppose the course of my victories.” Then, addressing 
the officers who surrounded him, he gave orders to deci¬ 
mate, instantly, the people of 2ianei—and then what a 
melancholy sight presented itself! Men, women, old 
men and children, all assembled in a long row, which 
extended from the place where Charles had stationed 
himself, to the ramparts of the city. Every family was 
grouped together, young girls clinging to their mothers’ 
arms; friends standing side l>y side, each resigned to 
the death which was to choose its victims, and each one 
hoping that fate would select him to die in place of the 
object that was dearest to him. At last, a herald, on u 
sign made by the conqueror, began to number the pri¬ 
soners, and those to whom the number ten came, were to 
be slain by the sword; but at the first falling of the fatal 
decimal, a diftieuUy arose which suspended this barba¬ 
rous execution. T^lfisile, at her father’s side, who still 
was in disguise, followed with eagerness cverj' move¬ 
ment of the herald, she heard him reckoning aloud every 
one, and, judging too accurately that the number ten 
would fall to her beloved parent, she glided gently l>c- 
hind him, and had the filial satisfaction of hearing the 
number niwi full to him, and to herself the fatal Un. 
The governor was so overcome by this magnanimous 
resignation of life, by one so lovely, admired and beloved, 
and for whom life had so many charms, that he could 
scarcely find words to express himself. He declared 
that it was he who ought to die, that fate had seloeled 
him for the victim, and that he could not allow another 
to die in his place. T61£sile, without saying that he 
was her father, affirmed that it was only by chance she 
guessed his number, and as fate had decreed it so, she 
would die. The herald and his companions not know¬ 
ing which to believe, brought them both before Charles 
for his decision. The touching scene which ensued, and 
the heart-rending debate of both father and child, as to 
which should die for the other, made the prince expe¬ 
rience an emotion which he could not prevent. Unde¬ 
cided, confused, and not knowing which side to take, he 
proseived the moat rigid silence. “ Thou hesitates!, 
cruel man !” cried Tfilfisile, with a coolness and dignity 
which rendered her still more interesting. “ Cause me 
to perish, and prolong the days of this old man, who 
has crowned sixty years with his virtues.” " Ah 1 do not 
agree to her wish,” said the governor. “ What are the 
virtues she speaks of compared to her noble self-devo¬ 
tion, which fills every heart with admiration, and at 
which thy own breast swells with emotion V 


TiUsile. —"My life is lew precious than that of this 
old man." 

Governor. —" Each day of her existence is marked by 
her virtues.” 

T&Usile.—" Behold these white hairs! they tell thee 
of a head of a family who is loved and revered by his 
children.” 

Governor. —"See the brightness of her youth and 
beauty 1 she would live long to be the ornament of her 
sex; and wilt thou sacrifice her, to lengthen the few days 
that 1 can call my own T 

“ Ah !” cried Tdlesilo, seeing the tender expression of 
countenance with which Charles regarded her. “Ah! 
cease to admire in me what is but my duty; it is but 
a daughter who would fain save the author of her days. 
Learn then, conqueror, he is my father!” 

“ Well,” replied the governor, “ I will now put an 
oud to your indecision, and oblige you to grant life 
to this model of filial piety. 1 deliver to thee that 
enemy on whom thou desiredst to take vengeauce; 
thou seest before thee the governor of Nanci, who 
would have given himself up to thee before, had thy 
barbarous fury not refused to save, at the price of 
his head, his faithful fellow citizens.” At these words, 
all the inhabitants, whose afi’cetion for him was height¬ 
ened by the heroism of Telesilc, surrounded her and her 
father, and forming a rampart about them, demanded to 
be allowed to die in their place. Never had Charles 
beheld so touching a spectacle. The cries of a suppliant 
people, kneeling at his feet, ready to die to save their 
governor; the free and loyal resignation of the old 
man, who offered himself as a victim; the heart-rending 
erics of Q’elesilo, who swore by heaven never to survive 
her father; the astonishment and admiration depicted 
in every countenance; the tears falling from every eye, 
produced on the conqueror, and even on his soldiers, a 
feeling they could not define. At last the governor, 
piercing the surrounding crowtl with Telesile hanging 
on his arm, required Charles to pronounce their fate. 
“ You shall neither of you die,” said this formidable 
waiTior, “ it would be indeed too difficult to decide be¬ 
tween you; you have penetrated iny heart to its core, 
and, if it is, indeed, glorious to conquer, you have taught 
mo it is still more glorious to forgive. Enjoy,” cried he, 
“enjoy, lovely and noble Tdldsile, all the happiness 
wkiefi awaits you, and receive the reward of your filial 
heroism, which shall be immoitalizcd by history. I 
grant you not only the life of your worthy father, but 
that of every inhabitant in the city. I)o not thank me; 
I owe you much more than you owe to me, for without 
you, my soul, tilled only with the desire of military glory, 
would never have known the sweets of clemency, which 
I confess, arc superior to any.” These words of the con¬ 
queror were received with transports of delight; all the 
inhabitants, overpowerod with their expressions of gra¬ 
titude, uttered erics of joy, in which they were joined 
by the soldiers of Charles, who partook of their master's 
emotion. This prince, having learned by experience 
the valour and fidelity of the Lorrainers, declared his in¬ 
tention of making Nanci the capital of his dominions. 
He restored to the governor his rank and prerogatives, 
Telesile became more dear than over to her fellow coun¬ 
trywomen. There was no family, no individual, who 
was not indebted for the preservation of a cherished 
object, and pcrliaps for their own existence. Her name 
was always uttered with love and respect, and, while she 
lived, she experienced in her happy, honoured, and vir¬ 
tuous life, that we must raise our minds above every 
circumstance in which we are placed, and that the 
surest way of escaping danger is by putting our entire 
confidence in our Qod, who will enable us to meet it 
with courage, presence of mind, and resignation, 
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THE MAMNER’S COMPASS. 

This teoaderfiil inTontion, or discovery, which enablei 
us to bring around us the productions of tho farthesl 
comers of the globe, is generally referred to the begin 
ning of the fourteenth century; but there is reason tc 
suppose that the peculiar qualities of the magnet were 
known to the ancients. The long and difficult voyagei 
which we know they accomplished, seem almost iinpos 
siblo without tho aid of tho magnet. Even in thei 
native hemisphere the stars were often clouded, and 
consequently useless as guides; and in the southern 
hemisphere, the strange aspect of the heavens must 
liavo bewildered, instead of aiding them. Yet wc know 
that the ancients cirenmnavigated Africa; and if, in thi 
spirit of modem incredulity and sclf-gratulation, W( 
declare their voyages to Britain to he mere coasting 
expeditions, we must allow the voyage described by 
Herodotus to have been of a more important character. 
In fact, mention of the magnet has been traced b; 
learned writers, through clouds and darkness, up to a 
very remote period. Homer writes: 

“ No pilot’s aid Flucnician vessels need, 

Themselves instinct with sense securely speed; 

Endued with wuudrous skill, untaught tliey share 
The purpose and the will of those they bear j 
To fertile reuliiis iiud distant climates go, 

And where esich realm and city he.s, tliey know; 

Swiftly they fly, and thro’ the pathless sea, 

Though wrapt in clouds and darkness, find their way.” 

This quotation has been applied to steam, but wc 
think weakly. Plutarch says that the loadstone was 
mentioned by Manetho. We cannot trace it in ‘‘ Cory’s 
Fragments,” that precious gift to the unlearned in 
quircr. 

kir. Maurice, in his " Indian Antiquities,” says, 

The magnet is mentioned by the most ancient clas¬ 
sical writers, under tho name of Lapis Ilcratiius, in 
allusion to its asserted inventor, Hercules; and Hr. 
Hyde enables me to affirm, that the Clialdcans and 
Arabians have immeuiorially made use of it to guidi 
them over the vast deserts that overspread their respec¬ 
tive countries. According to the Chinese records, also, 
the Emperor, Ching-Vang, about 1,000 years before 
(.%rist, presented the ambassadors of the King of Cochin- 
China with a species of magnetic index. Tue Chinese 
called this instrument Chinam, a name by which they 
at this day denominate the mariner’s compass." 

It does not appear that the Egyptian.^ wore acquainted 
Avith the use of the magnet; at least not in that very 
early age, when those structures were raised which are 
still the wonders of the world, as the position of the 
great pyramid stands perfect to the true north. And 
that nation, enlightened, skilful, rich, were never navi¬ 
gators; tlie ships sent out by Pharaoh-Ncco were 
manned by Phccnician sailors. It is probable that the 
magnet was one of the inventions of their eastern 
ancestors, which was in some measure unncces.siiry to 
the Egyptians; but it has been attempted to be prov^cd 
that this people possessed it. Plato calls it, “ The stone 
which Euripides named the magnet; and some call 
die Heraelian stone, which attracts iron rings.” 

By thus attempting to show that the magnet was 
known to the ancients, we do not at all endeavour 
to detract from the merit of modern discovery. How 
many valuable arts were buried, or lost, in tho de¬ 
bris of ignorance which the flood of Gothic ambition 
spread over Europe! Some revived slowly and secretly, 
under the influence of monkish seclusion; and, at 
Icngih, in the coarse of ages, again made their w'ay 
to a more enlarged sphere of usefulness. Others were 


totally and entirely lost, till thd searching iuiolloct of 
man, clouded, but not extinguilhed, gave them a now 
birth. Among the latter we may reckon telescopes, 
gunpowder, the magnn; and, at a muiffi later period, gas. 

The modern inventor of tho subject of our remarks 
shares tho fate of tho authors of many of the noblest 
inventions. He cannot bo prctlscly ascertained. Some 
call him Flavio Oioja, others Gin, a native of Amalfi 
in Naples; others say, that Alareo Polo, who received 
it in China, and brought it to Europe about 1200 a.n., 
that is, twelve years before Gioja introduced it, was its 
first patron in the Western world. But the niaguelic 
needle was known in Europe evea before Marco Polo 
brought it from tho East. Vitriauus, Bishop of Ptolo- 
iiiais, who died at Home, 1244 a.n., says, that “ the 
needle is necessary to ships;” and, from some verses by 
a French poot, in 1180 a.n., giving a plain description 
of tho mariner's box, it seems that a contrivance simil.oi' 
to the compass, and called mavinMv., was at that 
period in use in France. Tho British first suspended 
the compass, so as to enable it to rutaiu always a hori¬ 
zontal position, and tho Dutch gave names to tlie divi¬ 
sions of the card. 

The compass is composed essentially of a magnetic 
needle, .suspended freely on a pivot, and containing a 
card, marked with tho thirty-two points of direction, 
into whieli the horizon is divided, and wliich arc thcucc 
called points of the, compass. The needle always jKiints 
to the uortlt, {oxecptiiig slight variulious,) and the 
direction which the ship is steering is thcmforc deler- 
luiucd by a mere inspection of the card. This apjiiiraliiK 
is enclosed in a brass box covered with glass, and again 
freely suspended within another box, in order to prcvent 
the needle being affected by the motion of the vessel. Tho 
liox, of whatever material it is made, must have no 
particle of iron in its construction. Upon tho sumo 
principle as the above all compasses arc made. 


In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of tlie Author, ia 
prinUid in Small Capitals undor the title; in Seluctioiw, it is 
printed in lutica at the end.] 


THE GOVERNESS. 

Tims, an orphan, anti desolate I 
Trent her tlieii kindly; 

Think of your little ones— 

View her faults blindly. 

What though a governess ? 

'Tig a title of hutiour! 

Should you then love her leas, 

Or tnunplc upon her I* 

Her blood, ns your own. 

Is as gentle and pure; 

And, not long siiiee, her home 
Seem’d as certain and sure. 

But death, in one day, 

Claim'd lier father and mother 

She is now the sole stay 
Of a sister and brother. 

Treat her not haughtily, 
Sp<?ak to her kindly; 

Think of your little ones— 
View her faults blindly. 

Would you tread on a flower. 

To extract its perfume ? 

’Tis not when tlie clouds lower 
That it shows its fair bluom. 

The caged bird sings sweetly, 

When tended with care; 

Bnt, handle it rougldy, 

It dies in despair. 
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Tluiuglt tlie morniug is briglit, 

Ami the sun (tarts bis ray. 

It raav rain before nigl4> 

And be yet a dark day. 

Thus, ere death, your own daughter, 

All friendless may be, 

As the poor girl who taught her 
To lisp on your knee. 

Should her robe be more coarse. 

Is her skin the less fair ? 

Does her roico sound more hoarse 
Thau your own child’s P Declare. 

If her smile’s not so glad 
As you’d have it to be; 

Think, that countenance sad 
Speaks the heart’s misery. 

Then cheer her, not chide her. 

But speak to her tenderly, 
Bemcraber, your Gbjd above 
Loves licr not slenderly. 

Like her now,—all motherless. 

Your child may yet seek * 

The place of a governess, 

Humbln and meek. 

Hark! she’s s^ken to gruffly— 

Your eyes fill with scorn; 

" My child treated so roughly ! 

Gods! can it bo borne P ” 

Treat hek then with courtesy. 
Honour and gentleness, 

Be nfiable to her, 

Because she’s a governess. 

By Charles Piesee, Psq. 


TO THE NAUTILUS. 

WHP.sr. Ausonisn summers glowing 
AVarm the deep to life and joyance, 

And gentle zciiliyrs nimbly blowing 
Wanton with the waves, that flowing 
By many a land of ancient glory. 

And many an isle renown’d in story, 

Leap along with ghadsome bunyunce,— 
There, marinerc. 

Boat thou appear. 

In fairy pinnace flashing, 

Through the while foam proudly dashing, 
The joyous playmate of the buxom breeze, 
The fCiirless fondling of the iniglity seas. 

Thou the light sail boldly spreadest, 

O'er the furrow’d waters gliding; 

Thou nor wreck nor focman dreadest, 
Thou nor helm nor compass needcst. 

While tlic sun is bright alinve thee, 

While the bounding surges love thee. 

In their deepening bosoms hiding; 

Thou ranst not fear. 

Small marinerc; 

For thougli tlte tides with restless motion 
Bear thee to the desert ocean—• 

Far ns the ocean stretches to the sky— 
’Tia all thine own—'tis all thy empeiy. 

I.amc is art, and her endeavour 
Follows Nature’s course but slowly: 
(luossing, toiling, Keeking ever. 

Still im))roving, perfect never. 

Little Nautilus, thou showest 
BeeiHT wisdom than thou knowcsl. 

Lore, wlilcli man should study lowly; 

Bold faith and cheer, 

Small marinerc. 

Are thine within thy pearly dwelling,•- 
'1 blue a law of life compelling 
Obedience, perfect, simple, glad, and free. 
To the Great Will tliat animates the tea. 


i)Jtis»lIaneott8. 

" I havs hen made only a aosagay of enUed flowers, 
and have brought nothing of my own, but the string that 
ties them."— Montaigne. 


tmt QUEEN AT BONN. 

Jules Janin recounts, with great pleasure, that Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, after the^^, set off ann in 
arm through the streets, in despite of the bod weather, 
to visit his old tutor, his college, and his friends. This 
was truly entering into the spirit of ^e country, and 
recalling to us an anecdote of the late lamented Duke 
of Orleans. He called one morning to sea Aiy Scheffer, 
the artist. On asking the porter if Scheffer was at 
home, the janitor replied, “ Ton’ll find him on the 
third story; and since you are going up, will you be 
kind enough to take up, at the same time with yourself, 
this coat that I have been brushing for himi" The 
Prince walked up to Ary Scheffer, with the latter’s coat 
upon his arm.— Examiner of last year. 

There are thousands so oxtravagant in their ideas of 
contentment, a.s to imagine that it must consist in 
having every thing in this world turn out the way they 
wish—that they are to sit down in happiness, and feel 
themselves so at ease on all points, os to desire nothing 
better and nothing more. 1 own there are instances of 
some, who seem to pass through the world as if all their 
paths had been strewed with rose-buds of delight;— 
but a little cxperionco will convince us, ’tis a fatal 
expectation to go upon. Wo are bom to trouble : and 
we may depend upon it whilst we live in this world we 
shall have it, though with intermissions;—that is, in 
whatever state wo arc, we shall find a mixture of good 
ond evil; and therefore the true way to contentment is 
to know how to receive these certain vicissitudes of life, 
—the returns of good and evil, so as neither to be exalted 
by the one, nor overthrown by the other, but to bear 
ourselves towards every thing which happens with such 
ease and indifference of mind, as to hazard as little as 
may bo. This is the true temperate climate fitted for us 
by nature, and in which every wise man would wish to 
live.— Sterne. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of Na¬ 
ture multiplies the inlets to happiness; and therefore 
1 call upon the younger part of my readers to make use, 
at once, of the spring of the year, and the spring of life, 
to acquire, while their minds may yet bo impressed 
with new images, a love of innocent pleasures, and an 
ardour for useful knowledge; and to remember that a 
liliglitcd spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal 
flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only intended 
by Nature as preparatives to autumnal fruits,— Dr. 
Johnson. 

Nature has perfections, in order to show that she is 
the image of God; and defects, in order to show that 
she is only his image.— Pascal. 

Whatever Qod himself has pleased to think worthy 
of his making, its fellow-creature, man, should not think 
unworthy of ids knowing.— Boyle. 


Tho Title end Index to the first Volume may be had, price 
I ; also, the Covers, price Is. id. 
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THE CINQUE P(.)UTS.> 

No. II. 

HISTOKtCAL SKETCH OP THE ISLE OP TllANET. 

" The Komaii, next the Piet, the Saxon, tlien the Dane, 

All landing at this Isle, each, like a hoirlil raine. 
Deforming her.” Dragton. 

The quaint but forcible lines we have selected for 
our motto, describe briefly and most accurately the 
hapless destinies of this much-abused island, a short 
sketch of which may naturally and appropriately 
precede our notices of the Cinque Ports. This 
island is regarded usually as a part of the conti¬ 
nent of Kent; and, though now divided therefrom 
by only an insigniiicant river, was once separated 
from the main land by a broad estuary, in which 
that stream which now forms the sole division was 
hardly perceptible. The term Thanet has been 
derived from a Saxon word, signifying moist or 

(1) Continued from i)age 228. 


watery. Airhdeac'oti IJattcly deduces the name 
from the British word TAn, a fire; and Lewis says 
tliat Thanet was called Tenet or Taned-loiid, by 
our Saxon ancestors, from tene, a fire or beacon, 
on acamnt of the number and frequency of the 
beacons lighted therein, to give notice of incursions 
of Danc.s or pirates. This seems to be the most 
generally received interpretation of the name, 
though a more romantic one was, that the term 
Thanaton, or Atlianaton (first used by Julius 
Solinus) was applied to the island because no ser¬ 
pents or venomous creatures will live in it. In¬ 
deed it has been asserted tliat the soil carried else¬ 
where will destroy these reptiles; but modern 
scepticism classes this venerable adage with that 
which tells of St. Patrick charming away tlie snakes 
of the Emerald Isle. 

Nothing remarkable seems to have attached 
to the destinies of the Isle of 'J'hanet from the 
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departure of tlie Romans until the arrival of the 
Saxons, which Was the hinge on which her subse¬ 
quent bloody fortunes seemed to turn; for the 
reckless and profligate king, who sought the aid of 
the Saxon brothers against enemies he had not 
the manhood lo repel, appointed to Hengist and 
Ilorsa and their followers the Isle of Thanet as 
a residence, besides other pay and payment, in 
requital of the aid he solicited, “ With Hengist 
and Horsa came nine thousand Saxons, with their 
wives and cliildrcn, and were appointed the Isle of 
Thanet to inhabit. The assistance which they iit 
first gave the British made them that they accounted 
the Saxons as angels sent from heaven; and then 
they allowed them Kent also for their inhabiting. 
Not long after Hengist obtainodof King Vortigern 
the property of so much ground as he could enclose 
with a DuU’s hide; which, cutting into thongs, he 
there built the castle called Thong Castle.” 

Having obtained this footing, the wily savages 
never relinquished it; and though <m some occa¬ 
sions, when they endeavoured to pursue their con¬ 
quests further, they were routed by the brave a4id 
patriotic prince Vortimer, still they wdre never, 
even in his most successful rencounters, driven 
entirely from this stronghold, the Isle of 'Hianet, 
whither, on the slightest opening, additional swarms 
were perpetually pouring over froni the Continent 
They were formidable opponents. They were a 
finely formed race; their “yellow hair” flowed 
over their shoulders, and they wore close short 
coats, which displayed their tall symmetrical 
figures to the greatest advantage. They were 
armed with long spears, very small shields, and 
knives hanging at their breast; and thus accoutred, 
they braved the heavy seas in small rude boats; 
and withal were so perfectly at home and inde¬ 
pendent in them in the stormiest weather, that 
were we now to see them, the proverb would be 
apt to suggest itself, “Who’s born to he hanged 
will never be drowned." It is said that they were 
so inured to the sea that they almost dreaded the 
land; but this must have been before they u ere 
acquainted with Thanvi-londe. 

'Too soon—all too soon—the brave prince Vor¬ 
timer died through the treachery of his stepmother 
llowena; and, th«)ugh he gave orders that he should 
be buried near the a])ot where the Saxons were 
wont to land, and should have a conspicuous monu¬ 
ment placed over his remains, in order that his tomb 
might frighten the invaders away, it does not ap¬ 
pear that this happy result ensued; but it is hinted 
by some that his injunctions were not obeyed. 

The Saxon Avas not slow to avail himself of the 
advantages arising I’rom his brave adversary's 
death. His wiles and his treachery were now 
unopposed; and, as the historian says, lie must 
have been .a terrible enemy. “ If he took you 
unawares, be was gone in a moment; he despised 
opposition, and certainly worsted you, if you w ere 
not well provided. If he pursued, he undoubtedlj' 
caught you; if he flow’, he always escaped.” 

Had the unworthy king Vortigern possessed the 
spirit of a man, he still w as not gifted with shrewd¬ 
ness to counteract the subtlety of his treacherous 
friends. History recounts how Hengist slew 300 
British nobility at a banquet, and forced the king, 
would he escape the same fate, to yield as a ransom 
not only Kent, but a large tract of land bordering 
thereupon, which was immediately peopled with 
Saxons, and divided into East Sexa, or Seaxe 


(Essex); South Seaxe (Sussex); and,jMiddlc Seaxe 
(Middlesex). 

Nor did this greet concession sufiice them. Ex¬ 
cited perhaps— for they were a most-superstitious 
people—^by the auguries of their soothsayers, who 
prophesied tliat they should plunder the coiuitry 
150 yeai-s, and possess it in quiet for twice that 
time, they put no limits to their encroachments, 
no restraint on their appetites; and, following the 
dictates of a bloody religion acting on untutored 
minds, no hounds to their cruelty. They ravaged 
the whole land with fire and sword; buildings, 
public and private, w ere razed to the gi’ound; the 
Church—the ancient and then flourishing British 
Church—was a peculiar object of their enmity; 
the ministers of religion were tracked to their fur¬ 
thest retreats; the priests were slain at the altars ; 
whole hecatombs were raised of slaughtered na¬ 
tives, men, women, and children, indiscriminately; 
paganism resumed its sway; and the Saxon lorded 
it .over the bleeding isle. 

^Ut time not only reconciled the heart-burnings 
apd jealousies of the Britons and their foes, but 
eace and quietude iimclioratcd the habits of the 
oifee intruders themselves; and when Saint Au- 
giistine came to the Isle of Thanet on his mission 
of peace, the Saxon king showed a heart ripe for 
Christianity, in his kind and cotirteous bearing 
towa^s the strangers. The mission was abun¬ 
dantly successlul; and the good seed had hajjpily 
takep deep root, and spread abroad in the laud, ere 
the Isle of Thanet again became the scat of ruth¬ 
less contention and pitiless strife, from the aggres¬ 
sions of the fierce and savage Danes. If all we 
read h^ true, the Saxons themselves, in their 
rudest days, must have been mild and merciful 
compared with those “barbarous wolves.” The 
notices in the Saxon Chronicle regarding the 
irruptions of the Danish pirates, though very 
brief, and written with a simplicity almost severe, 
give one a forcible idea of the horrors of tin; 
period. These notices extend from A.i). 787 to 
A.p. 1011. 

Though the Danes did not confine their aggres¬ 
sions to the Isle of Tlninct, (for bloody arc the 
deeds that other counties record,) still their irrup¬ 
tions here seem to have been more constant, gene¬ 
ral, and continuous than elsewhere, and fully to 
have justified the frequent remark of the Chroni¬ 
cles, that “ Thanet also was not suffered to rest.” 
We learn, that though they occasionally lived as 
(luiet inmates with the inhabitants, these truces 
occurred but seldom; and they frequently and 
suddenly (even immediately after a peace had been 
liought at a high price) would .summon farther aid 
from home, additional ships would speedily arrive 
on the coast of Kent, and they would spoil the 
country, “ especially the Isle of Thanet." Their 
pride and insolence kept pace with their cruelty; 
the English, wc are told, were toiling in the dust, 
whilst the Danes revelled in idleness, and in the 
luxuries of the land; and so marked, so habitual, 
was the contrast, tliat “ Lord Dane ” (for so were 
they called) became a popular reproachful synonym 
for “lazy lubber.” 

Were historv silent or doubtful on the subject, 
popular tradition would even now sufiflee to point 
out the Isle of ITianet as the theatre of Daui.sh 
contest. Every hillock almost is referred to as the 
site of a combat, or the place of the burial ot 
Danes. The whole island is redolent of them. 
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There are several pillars of modem erection, and 
now expressly intended as beacons for mariners j 
but many, or most of these, are supposed ori- 
{rinally to have been trophies erected over different 
fields of battle. 

“ Ts thwf! a river in tiie land 
Can boast a dear and giiiltlcas wave. 

Pure from the life-blood of the brave. 

Where no man wash’d his goty liand P 
1 fear me, no! Is there a jdidn 
By shepherd’s lonely footsteps trod, 

Where some huge heap of native slain 
Swells not the turfy sod P ” 

Most richly does the Isle of Thanet seem to 
have been endowed with religious edifices, owing, 
doubtless, to its near neighbourhood to the early 
seat of archicpiscopal empire, and, it may be, to 
some feelings of regard in St. Augustine and his 
followers for the place where they first found 
shelter in Britain. Indeed, tradition is not back¬ 
ward in ascribing the fertility and fruitfuhiess for 
which this island is so very remarkable, to the 
coming of Augustine, the “ first doctor of the 
Englishand this may readily be allowed with¬ 
out assigning anything miraculous or magical to 
his operations. Like England at large, Thanet was 
thickly wooded; indeed, many names in the island, 
even now, bear testimony to that fact. P’ar from 
clearing thinn away, the natives looked upon them 
as their homes, their reftige; and, while these woods 
clogged the atmosphere with vajiour, prevented a 
free circulation of air on the ^p-ound, and inter¬ 
cepted the rays of the sun, it is certain that the 
soil must have been damp, unwholesome, and un¬ 
productive. It is well understood that, in the early 
days of the Church, agriculture was studied and 
greatly encouraged by its members ; and that, by 
their skill, science, and industry, the most unpro¬ 
mising tracts were converted into smiling and 
luxuriant gardens. Tims may it have been that 
tlic jirinciples of agriculture were first introduced 
into 'I’hanet by the Church, and the adage have 
originated that St. Augustine rendered it fertile. 
Fertile it is now, indeed,—most luxuriantly so. It 
is said that the Flemings first discovered its natural 
aptitude for the growth of esculent vegetables, 
which thrive here profusely; and it is also said 
that the first market garden in England was placed 
in the Isle of Thanet. The luxuriant appearance 
of the island is very much increased by the absence 
of the hedge-rows and small divisions which are 
seen in many other comities. The country is all 
undulating, and the sweeps of waving grain rising 
or siriking according to the variations of the land 
for many, many acres, without break or division, 
have certainly a very beautiful effect. The soil is 
peculiar, and. from that circumstance, a season so 
wet as to be considered unfavourable, generally is 
well suited to I'hanet; whence the old saying— 

“ ill8a*^en lEuglanli brings 
Cbe Jslanh singe ” 

This adage presents a most courageous achieve¬ 
ment in ellipsis; the full reading would be— 

“ When England wrings (her hands for gri^ 

The Island sings.” 


A FAREWELL VISIT TO THE fcHlNBSB 
EXHIBITION. 

On paying a farewell visit to the Chinese Ex¬ 
hibition a few days since, (that exhibition being 
about to close for the purpose of removal from 
London,) we were led to review its interesting 
contents as suggestive of the following inquiry,— 
How is it that a people, possessing the marvellous 
skill and ingenuity here displayed, together with a 
degree of perseverance and mdnstry almost beyond 
conception,—how is it that such a nation shoold 
have remained, age after age, in a condition nearly 
stationary, and without making tlmse sensible 
advances which might bo expected from the cha¬ 
racter of the people, and from the natural and 
physical advantages W'hich arise out of the posi¬ 
tion of China among the nations of Asia ? 

A glance at the three colossal figures near the 
entrance door of the saloon was almost a sufficient 
reply. These figures, which arc eleven feet high, 
and richly gilt, represent the Chinese god Fo, or 
7iu(/4a, whose disciples affirm that he is one person, 
but has three distinct forms. These images are 
therefore called the " three precious or pure 
Budhas, past, present, and to come.” The gross 
su])erstitions of Budhism, though disowned by the 
Chinese government, overspread great part of the 
nation, and are well calculated to enslave the 
minds of the people, and to repress the aspirings 
of the human intellect. Besides their principal 
deity, Budhists have numerous minor divinities, 
whose number appears to be constantly liable to in¬ 
crease. They worship with much ceremony the idol 
7'ien~hi)w, “ Queen of Heaven,” (called also Shing- 
vioo, “ the Holy Mother,”) supposed by many 
writers to have been adopted from the Roman 
Catholic worship of the Virgin; and, in one of their 
idol-temples, a missionary actually beheld the 
priests burning incense before a hmt of Napoleon, 
which had by some means or other come into their 
possession. 

The tendency of Bndliism is to repress the 
faculties of the mind, so as to reduce men to a 
state of total abstraction or quietism, without 
passions, and almost without human desires, 'llic 
(common sense of the Chinese people, and their 
fondness for the ordinary business of life, prevents 
their reception of all the absurdities of Budhism; 
they are mostly content to leave these things to 
the priests, and to purchase their good offices for 
the supply of their own deficiencies. On the 
priests tliem-selves the Budhist creed appears to 
have a most debusing influence. “ They have 
nearly ail of them," says Davis, an expression 
approaching to idiotcy, which is probably acquired 
in that dreamy state in which one of their most 
famous professors is said to have passed nine 
years, with his eyes fixed upon a wall!” The 
priests are associated together in monastcfies 
attached to the temple of their god, and they 
encourage the formation of communities of frmale 
devotees. Between the priests of Budha and 
those of the Romish church, there are several 
strange coincidences, which greatly surprised the 
first Roman Catholic missionaries to China, and 
led them to suppose that the Chinese had, in some 
way or other, ootained a glimpse of the practices 
of Cliristian churches. On the other hand, those 
persons who are of opinion that many of the 
ceremonies and rites of the Romish church are 
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directly borrowed from paganism, are confirmed 
in that opinion by the fact of these'coincidences. 

The priests of Budha (one of whom is repre¬ 
sented in full canonicals in Case II. of this Ex¬ 
hibition) shave the whole of the head, practisi 
celibacy, fasting, and prayers for the dead; they 
have holy water, rosaries of beads, which they 
ci)unt with their prayers, the worship of relics, 
a monastic habit, resembling that of the Fran¬ 
ciscans, prayers in a language unknown to the 
people, and finally, the worship of the “ queen of 
heaven.” Their temples are the nine-storied pagodas 
of China, though in some of the provinces of the 
interior, seven-storied pagodas are met with. 
Wherever these pagodas are in good repair, (for 
many are in ruins,) they are found connected with 
extensive establishments, deriving a portion of 
their revenue from the land adjoining. They are 
enriched by the gifts and bequests of their votaries, 
and most of them support a crow'd of idle and 
ignorant priests, but the government has nothing 
to do with their maintenance. The doctrine taught 
by these priests is, that there is no First Cause, 
but that matter is eternal. Their gods are beings 
who have exalted themselves by their merit; 
among whom Boodh, the founder of the Budhist 
religion, is said to have been a son of tlic king of 
Benares, wlio flourished about six hundred years 
before Christ, and to havi: bad, in various ages, ten 
incarnations. The heaven of the Budhists is a 
place of sensual enjoyment, to which the merit of 
tlic creature is to exalt him, even to a rank among 
the demi-gods. The hell of the Budhists is a 
place of various degrees of torture, beginning with 
“ the world of snakes.” It i,s the duty of a 
Budhist to keep a sort of debtor and creditor 
account of his merits and demerits, and wind up 
his accounts every year. If the merits prevail, 
they go over to the next year; if the demerits, 
then he has to perform a certain number of good 
deeds to set against the balance. Among the 
ood deeds, presents to the priests and the temple 
old a high rank. The transmigration of souls is 
a doctrine of the Budhist religion, and this is sup¬ 
posed to be practically illustrated in the case of 
the Grand I.ama of Thibet, who is the great high 
prie.st of the Budhists, and whose soul, on quitting 
the body, is supposed mstantly to animate that of 
fin infant. 

But it may be said that the religion of Budha, 
not being that of the state, nor in any measure 
supported by the Chinese government, cannot be 
the sole, or even the chief cause of the stationary 
position of the Chinese among the civilized nations 
of the earth. Let us then glance at the state 
religion of China, if we may so designate that 
which is rather a system of philosophy and political 
economy than of religion, having no priesthood 
brit tlic emperor and his civil mandarins, and no 
regular religious worship. The whole system of 
Chinese government is based on the doctrines of 
Confucius, a philosopher and statesman, bom 
about five hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
Moral and political science formed the study of 
Confticius, and these were illustrated by his teach¬ 
ing and his writings, the lattar of which are 
reckoned as the sacred books of China, and con¬ 
tain precepts of acknowledged wisdom, and rules 
of conduct that are remarkable for their excellence. 
Yet the system of Confucius, like every other 
human system of philosophy, contains much that 


is positively mischievous and wrong, while it 
encourages self-suflidency and pride in its fol¬ 
lowers. In his political works the sage rightly 
commences with morals as the foundation of 
politics, and with the conduct of an individual father 
in his family as the prototype of a sovereign’s 
sway over his people. And it has been the aim 
of Chinese statesmen and rulers to push to ex¬ 
tremes the paternal authority among the people, 
as this must have a direct tendency to strengthen 
the authority of the emperor. 

Dr. Morrison xemarks, that even the ethics of 
Confticius dwell chiefly on those social duties which 
have a political bearing. “ A family is the proto¬ 
type of his nation or empire, and he lays at the 
bottom of his system, not the visionary notions, 
which have no existence in nature, of independence 
or equality, but principles of dependence and suhor- 
dinatiem, as of children to parents, the younger to 
the elder, and so on. These principles are per¬ 
petually inculcated in the Confucian writings, as 
well as embodied in solemn ceremonials, and in 
apparently trivial forms of etiquette. It is pro¬ 
bably this feature of his doctrines which has m.'ide 
him such a favourite with all the governments of 
China for many centuries past, and down to tliis 
day. These principles and these forms are early 
instilled into young minds, and form the basis of 
their moral sentiment; the elucidation and en¬ 
forcement of these principles and forms is the 
business of students who aspire to be magistrates 
or statesmen, and of the wealthy ivho desire 
nominal rank in the country; and it is, in all like¬ 
lihood, owing chiefly to the influence of these 
principles on the national mind and conscience, 
that China holds together the largest associated 
population in the world.” 

It is rather difiicult to gather out of the system 
of Confucius the true object of his religious belief. 
That philosopher had evidently uo great respect 
for the gods, and did not profess to instruct his 
followers concerning them. His whole aim seems 
to have been to raise and purify the character of 
the people, to preach and to practise those virtues 
which form the stability of an empire, as well as 
the highest honour of the individuals composing 
it. And may we not suppose that in those earnest 
endeavours he was directed and enlightened from 
above, and was permitted to catch a glimpse of 
ruths, for the reception of w'hich bis fellow-coun- 
;rymen were, perhaps, not yet prepared? It 
appears evident that Confucius placed his trust in 
I Heavenly Power, w'hicli he believed would carry 
ibrward the work of reformation in the empire. 
But 80 dim were his views of the true nature of 
that power, that he placed it on an equality with 
the wisest of men, and with the earth itself. “ The 
sage,” he says, “ is united with heaven and earth 
so as to form a triad. To he united to heaven and 
iarth, means to stand equal with heaven and 
larth.” Notwithstanding this assumption of 
s^uality with the higher powers, it is recorded of 
Sim that he was singularly modest as to his own 
iretensions, and ever exmbited the most unpre- 
;ending humility. It must not, therefore, be laid 
;o the charge of the philosopher himselll that his 
bllowers at the present day are remarkable for 
;heir high and self-sufficient bearing to all such as 
lave not the honour to profess the state religion. 
]!onfucius is held in the highest respect by the 
Chinese, and in every city, even down to those of 
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the third rank, there is a temple dedicated to him. 
He is called “ the most holy teacher of ancient 
time,” and, as his system of philosophy and 
morality does not comic into direct collision with 
other persuasions, so he is reverenced by the 
Chinese ^nerally, whether of the state rdigion 
or not. 

The creed of the Coiifhcians of the present day 
must not be supposed to present the views and 
principles of the great philosopher without addi¬ 
tion or perversion. The commentators on the 
sacred books have been many, .and they have 
doubtless construed them on many occasions in a 
way quite different from the intentions of the 
author. The mode of worship in use at the present 
time among the Confucians consists, first, of the 
“ great sacrifices ” which are offered to “ Heaven 
and Earth,” but which are not allowed by the 
wiser among the worshippers to be an adoration 
of material things, but of an animating intelligence 
which presides over the world, rewarding virtue 
and punishing vice. The “ medium sacrifices,” and 
the “lesser sacrifices” are offered to a multitude 
of objects, such as the powers presiding over agri¬ 
culture, manufactures, and the useful arts; spirits 
of dece.ased statesmen, eminent scholars, martyrs 
to virtue, &c. Thus the state religion is indeed 
one of “ gods many and lords many.” 

The worship of “ Heaven ” is confined to the 
emperor and his ermrt, and should one of the 
common people dare to assume the right of wor- 
sliipping lloaveii, he is punished with eighty blows, 
and even with strangulation. The power of the 
emperor iu interceding for the people is supposed 
to be great. On the occasion of a great drought 
in the year 1832, the emperor prayed thus;—•“ I, 
the minister of Heaven, am placed over mankind, 
and made responsible for keeping the world in 
order, and tranquillizing the people. Unable as 1 
am to sleep or eat with composure, scorched with 
grief, and ti'cmbling with anxiety, still no genial 
and copious showers have yet descended. . . I ask 
myself whether in sacrificial services I have been 
remiss—whether pride and prodigality have had a 
place in my heart, springing up there unobserved— 
whether, from length of time, I have become care¬ 
less in the concerns of government—whether I 
have uttered irreverent words, and deserved repre¬ 
hension—whether perfect equity has been attained 
in conferring rewards and inflicting punishments— 
whether, in raising mausoleums and laying out 
gardens, I have distressed the people, and wasted 
property—whether, in the appointment of officers, 
I have failed to obtain fit persons, and thereby 
rendered government vexatious to the people— 
whether the largesses conferred on the afflicted 
southern provinces were properly applied, or the 
people left to die in ditches. Prostrate I beg 
Imperial Heaven to pardon my ignorance and dul- 
ness, and to grant me self-renovation; for myriads 
of innocent people are involved by me, a single 
man. My sins are so numerous that it is hopeless 
to escape their consequences. Summer is passed, 
and autumn arrived; to wait longer is impossible. 
Prostrate, I implore Imperial Heaven to grant a 
gracious deliverance.” 

There is a third sect in China quite distinct from 
the Confucians, and the fiudhists. This is the Taoa 
sect, 80 called from Taou, a philosopher, contem¬ 
porary with Confiidus. This sect is idolatrous and 
superstitious, like the rest, and its sacred books 


are full of the most absurd and puerile jegetids. 
A priest of the Taou sect is represented in lull 

dress in Case II. ^ i 

'Jlius the state of the Chinese, as to spiritua^l 
and eternal things, is one of “gross darkness; 
while the tendency of their various superstitions 
is to infiato the mind with pride and self-import¬ 
ance, and to hinder the reception of simple truth. 
The wise doctrines of Confucius, indeed, tend to 
earthly prosperity, and maintain a state of order 
and subordination among the people; butall pTO- 
gfress in real knowledge is sadly encumbered by 
false and superstitious views on the subject of reli¬ 
gion. The education and literature of the Celestial 
Empire has been much extolled, on account of its 
universality, ns it regards the male sex, and the 
sure prospects of advancement to posts of honour 
which are held out to successful scholars. But the 
instruction itself is extremely limited, and none 
dare swerve from the presenbed track, or study 
other matters than those ivhich are necessary to 
make them godd subjects of the empire. All must 
be done cxai^tly after the ancient manner, and there 
is no thirsting for new discoveries, or prying into 
the mysteries of nature. The dresses ot literary 
men, and their method of keeping and arranging 
their book,s, are shown in Case III. of the collection. 

The Chinese have few public holidays. There 
is, of course, no regular observance of a sabbath, 
but there are feasts dependent on the sun and 
moon. The greatest of these is that of the New 
Year. The people sit up the whole of the pre¬ 
ceding night, letting off fireworks, performing 
sacred rites, and preparing tlieir houses for the 
solemnities of the new year. No work that can 
possibly be omitted i.s done for the first three days, 
and public business is suspended for forty days, 
that the prcscrihcd ceremonials may be duly ob¬ 
served. 'I'ickcts of congratulation are sent, and 
presents exchanged; crowds repair to thc^dillcrent 
temples, and visits are universally paid. 'I'he Feast 
of Lanterns, which occurs soon alter this, is a 
general illumination throughout the empire. On 
this oeeasion a vast variety of lanterns are dis¬ 
played, made of silk, varuisli, horn, paper, and 
glass, some of them having figures of men and 
animals in full motion. The moving power is the 
heated air of the lamp, which turns a homontal 
wheel; the lamp itself is simply a cotton wick, 
immersed in a cup of oil. This I'cast (>t Lanterns 
is represented with considerable hriUiancy and 
elfect at the Exhibition. , • 

An interesting festival is held by the Chinese in 
honour of the return of spring. Musicians, and 
children decked with flowers, escort a clay figure 
of the biitfalo (the animal used to plough the 
flooded rice grounds) into the city. The Governor 
goes out at the eastern gate to meet it, and delivers 
an address, in his capacity of “ Priest of Spnng. 
About the same time of the year, after the perforn^ 
ance of certain sacrifices, the emperor goes through 
the ceremony of ploughing a few furrows, m which 
he is followed and imitated by the princes and 
ministers of state, in token of the protection they 
are willing to afford to agriculture. 'Ihc en^ress 
also appears in person in the sUkworm districts; 
and, after sacrificing at the altar of the inventor oi 
the silk manufacture, proceeds, with her principal 
ladies, to gather the mulbmy leaves, feed the 
silkworms, heat the cocoons in water, wuid off the 
silk, &c. The dresses of ladies of distinction, their 
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mode of arranging their hair, the cruel distortion 
of their feet, with specimens of their embroidery, 
are to be seen in Case IV. of the Collection. 

In some branches of manufacture, the Chinese 
are very skilfUl. In metals, they have the art of 
casting iron into thin plates, and of repairing ves¬ 
sels thus constructed, by means of a small furnace 
and blow-pipe. But they are so prejudiced in 
favour of their own productions, that a better 
article, if it.W a foreign fashion about it, will be 
hardly looked at. They also make a white copper, 
much resembling silver, which has a close ^oin, 
and takes a good polish. It is an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and iron, with a little silver, and occasionally 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, 

(No. Yl.—Continued.) 

HIRCNDIKIDJE, OR SWALIOW RAUJLT. 

TJte Home Martin (Hirundo Urbica). This species 
reaches England about three weeks after tbo chimney- 
swallow, with which it may have left Africa, but, being 
endowed with less power of wing, has been distanced on 
the Journey; or the martins may be less able to face 
heavy gales, and therefore wait till the winter winds 
have spent their rage. It is a more elegant bird than 
the chimney-swallow, presenting to our admiration its 
beautiful snow-white breast, seeming en if formed to 


zinc, anu iron, wwu a iiiue Huver, »uu i _ 

some nickel. Several mechanics at work, with all P^^st regions of the air, where 

taint could reach its delicate plumage. It also exnunts 


their tools about them, are represented in Case 
VI. of the Collection. The patience and ingenuity 
of the Chinese are remarkably shown in their car¬ 
vings of wood and ivory, many exquisite specimens 
of which adorn this Collection. “ Those ivory 
balls,’’ says Davis, “ containing sometimes as 
many as seven or eight others in the interior, have 
long excited the surprise of Europeans,, and even 
led to the supposition that some deception must be 
exercised in joining the exterior balls after the 
others have been inserted. They are, however, 
really cut out, one within the other, by means of 
sharp, crooked instruments, working through the 
numerous round holes with which the balls are 
perforated, and which enable the workmen to cut 
away the substance between, and thus to detach 
the balls from one another; after which the sur¬ 
faces are carved. Their skill and industry are not 
less shown in cutting the hardest matermls, as 
exemplified in their snuff-bottles of agate and rock- 


more of the rich purple on the back and wings than 
the first-mentioned bird, producing a most brilliant 
appearance when a flock of these beautiful birds is seen 
wheeling for hours together in the sunlight, which de¬ 
velops every tint of their richly-coloured wings. Some 
may deem its shape less graceful than the form of its 
kindred gpocios, as the body is shorter and the tail less 
forked ; the wings are also deficient in that sweep which 
contributes to form the beautiful movements of the 
chimney-swallow. On this point the Hirundo Urbica 
must yield to the Hirundo Rustica; but its pleasing 
colours will more than compensate for the inferiority 
of form and movement. 

The appellation Urbica, given to this martin, desig¬ 
nates one of its most interesting habits, that of building 
against the walls of our houses. This tendency brings 
the martin into the closest familiarity with man, whe¬ 
ther the nest be raised under tlic wcsitlier-boiird of tlie 
cottage door, where the peasant children gaze with de¬ 


crystal, which are hollowed into perfect bottles of Ught on tho bright creature, as with gentle twitter it 
about two inches in length, through openings in ii.» 

the neck not a quarter of an inch in diameter! But 
more than this, the crystal bottles are inscribed on 
the inside with minute charneters, so as to be read 
through the transparent substance! ” 

The great manufactures of the Chinese are silk 
and porcelain, the originality of which is un¬ 
doubted. These are well illustrated by the mag¬ 
nificent specimens contained in this Collection, 
which cannot be viewed without giving high ideas 
of the skill and ability of the manufacturers. The 


flies over their curly hcjuls to its home, or against the 
windows of tl»e scholar’s lilirary, who oft pauses a moment 
from thought to mark its happy movements. 

It is an interesting sight to watch a pair of tlicsc turds 
whilst constructing the nest. At first there is cvidcutl,y 
something like thought respecting tho choice of a posi¬ 
tion. Tills being settled, the birds begin to work witli 
untiring zeal. They do not build through the whole day, 
but principally in tho morning; and tlius the work of 
one morning becomes dry and hardened by the ensuing. 
If the nest were raised without such inter\'als, the mass 
would become too heavy for the moist clay to support, 


specimens of lacquered ware are also exceedingly and fall down; this is prevented by allowing one layer 
beautiful, as are likewise a vast number of miscel- to dry before adding another. Just upon this principle 
laneous articles, too diversified to allow of descrip- do the cotters in Devonshire raise those walls of eartli 
tion. The specimens of the fine arts here exhibited which are often seen in that part of England. Alter a 
far surpassed our expectations. 'J’he estimate of stratum of earth is laid, no further progress is made 
Chinese painting lias hitherto been so low, that it whole part alrei^y formed is thoroughly dr^, 


was with difficulty we could persuade ourselves of 
the fact, that these portraits and landscapes arc 
produced by native artists. 

Altogether, a view of this Collection is calculated 
to excite admiration and respect for Die character 
and abilities of the Chinese, and an earnest wish 
that the day may not be far distant, when thoir 
intercourse with Christian lands may have the 
happy effect of softening thoir prejudice.s, and pre 


when a fresh stratum is formed; after which there b; 
another delay, and so is the work continued until the 
building is completed. Hut how docs the martin pro¬ 
duce that adhcsivene.as in tho clay, which causes every 
part to cling together so firmly and so longl Let tho 
mo.st skilful mechanist try to form a piece of earth¬ 
work resembling the martin’s nest, and placed, like 
it, against a perpendicular wall; he will soon find the 
attempt hopeless. We will watch the bird’s opera¬ 
tions in building. As soon as a fit place is selected, wc 


paring the way for the reception of a religion which hoar at the earlie-stdawn a constant twittering about 
shall bring all blessings in its train, and quickly the spot, as if the birds, like merry contented workmen, 
put to flfeht the clouds of error which now obscure lightened their labours by pleasant carols. ApproMft- 
the spiritual horizon of China. “e “o hit of earth, then another, ^ 

the tiny house. The martin does not merely plan® 
bit of earth upon tho previously collected matter, but 
works for some time kneading the fresh bit 
be^ and chin into the substance of the old work. After 
some troweling of this nature, it flies away for more 
materials, which are ag^n incorporated into the pre- 
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ceding deposit. ^ The clay seems to be muistcued in some 
way by a secretion from the bird's mouth-glands, and 
thus to acquire t hat glue-like property \rhioh renders thi 
nest firm and durable. When well placed, they wib 
resist for years^ both summer and winter storms, with 
all the alternations of heat and cold, drought and wet ; 
alter which time it requires some powerful blows of a 
stick to effect their destruction. So viscid is the sub 
stance of the nest, that the marks of its adhesion can no 
be obliterated from the wood-work of a house withou 
the application of mop and brnsh, 

“ Tt wins my adrairiitiou 
To view the structure of that little work, 

Ion Ijird s nest. Mark it well, within, without, 

No tool hud he that wrought, no knife to cut; 

No nail to fix; no bodkin to insert; 

No glue to join ; his little beak was all; 

Ami yet, how neatly finished! What iviee hand. 

With every imjdcmeiit, mid means of art. 

And twenty years’ aiiprentieeshii) to boot, 

Coidd make me sueli another P" 

The martins arc sometimes exceedingly' unfortunate 
in the choice of a place for the neat, raising it where its 
destruction is inovitnide ; an illustration of the oft-re¬ 
peated remark, that a little reiMwi would avoid dangers 
which the finest inxtinrt rushes into. 

A pair bcgim this year to build on the top frame of a 
windovy, opening outside in the manner of a door. As 
this w'indow was shut every evening, the whole w'ork of 
eaob day was constant ly swept ofi'tlic ledge by its closing. 
Tlie writer hoped the birds would desist from buiiding 
in that spot after one or two instances of destruction 
had occurred; instead of which, they portiniwdously 
repaired every morning the ruins of the previousevoning, 
till after repeated disajipointmcnts the hopeless attcmjit 
was relinquished. One circumstance, rendering this 
pertinacity more remarkable, was the late hour at whicli 
the window was opened in the morning, thus forcing 
the birds to delay their laliours some hours after tlicir 
Usual time of work had eomuieneed. T was soiry' to 
disturb or incommode the little things, but their iit- 
.stinct-il!ogicalne.ss luid led them to a place whence 
their dislodgement was unavoidable. 

These nc.sts are fully ocenpied during a season, as 
the martin has geneiully two brood.s in a summer, 
which sport round the honsos honoured by their choice, 
till the autumnal gales sound the alunn of winter. As 
the martins do not appear to increase in numhors, such 
numerous families arc clearly designed to replace the 
losses caused by their migrations to warmer liomes. 
Thousands and tens of tliousand.s of these snow-bosorae<l 
birds perish during tlicir long journcyings, in which 
they are necessarily exposed to the fieri* winds of the 
tropics, so prevalent during spring and autumn. I’lie 
mart,ins probably suffer more than the otlier swallow-, 
in consequence of tlieir less vigorous powers of liight, 
and this waste is repaired by the large families raised 
in a year by c.ach pair. Perhaps no birds leave such 
numbers of their companions dead in tlie ocean waters 
as the martins Thus, after a gay life, amid the pastures, 
and along the hanks of the fair winding rivers, of Kng- 
land, hosts of the Hirundincs perish in the cold blue 
waves of tlie Mediterranean. 

Their autumnal migration, which is generally towards 
the end of October, is performed in vast armies, which 
p.ther their companies together in our villages and 
hamlets, as if forming their battalions for some grand 
struggle with the elements of nature. The villages on 
the banks of gentle rivers, and especmlly those on the 
willow-fringed margins of the Thames, swarm with the 
^thcring arrays, which send forth in still evening 
the not unmusical sounds from a thon.sand fluttering 
^'ings. None w'ould willingly Ivelieve harsh things of 
these birds of beauty, hut truth-loving philosophy will 
oot hide the revelations of nature behind flim^ veils of 
«ncy,,nor substitute the gorgeousness of fiible for the 


pure and starrj’ brightness of reality. An astronomer 
would gain little by wilfully closing his eyes to the 
spots on the sun or the moon; nor will the true natu¬ 
ralist degrade his pursuit to a ooiieotion of childish 
babblings, seeking no end but the excitement of a weak 
admiration. What tlicn must truth declare of the 
martin ^ No less th.an this, that these apparently gentle 
birds often leave their young to perish in the nest, whep 
batched late in the year, and provide for their own 
safety by joining in the general migration. 

Their nests have often been examined, and great 
numbers found to contain dead birds, or eggs iridoh 
have been abandoned when on tlie point of hatching. 
These deserted nests are only found late in the year, 
when an irresistible passion impels the parent birds to 
abandon objects wdiich, at other times, they would 
most fondly h,ave cherished. Those desertions appeav, 
in some seasons, to be numorous, as out of thirty-six 
ne.sts examined in one autumn, fifteen contained dead 
birds. Such abandonments of the young by a bird are 
.singular exceptions to the general law which prompts 
the feathered tribes to nurture and protect, with a fond 
assiduity, their nestlings. Hut these cases of apparent 
cruelty in the martin arise from tlie strong influence of 
another bwv, th.at of migration in due time, upon obe¬ 
dience to which the existence of tlie swallow family 
depends. When the approach of winter stirs within 
tlie swallow tlio workings of this principle, all others 
yield for a time to its overpowering force; even a long- 
tried affection for the young tJieii submits to another 
impulse. To the last the martin watches and tends its 
nestlings. At lungtli it secs if« fellows congregate, 
hears I'licir signal for departure, and, seized by Uie wild 
impulse, spring-s aloft, and joins the migrating host, 
whilst its young arc necessarily loft to i^rish. Our 
house-martin is not found in America, wliere its place 
is probably supplied by the green martin, {Hirundo 
Ihn'tlt‘8,) wliich is beautifully marked on the back and 
wings by tints of green .and blue; or by the purple 
martin, (Hirundo /'(/•/■/jm/vw.,) distinguished by the pur¬ 
plish hues of its broiist and belly. This last bird is 
sometimes seen in flock,s of two miles in length, by 
half a mile in width, and receives protection and shelter 
from tlie people, who l)uild compact hii’d-houses to 
attract this marlin to nestle in their gardens. 

Thi Sami Marlin, (iliriindo lliparia.) Tills species 
resembles, in its general iialjits, tlie other members of 
tlie iSwallow family, and is liere noticed on account of 
e peculiar tendency to form its nest in deep hollows 
)f river banka, or such like loi;alitic8. Prom this habit it 
has been ebaracterised by the term, “riparia," wiiieh 
he English reader may translate by the wonl “hank;" 
he full name, “llinindo riparia,” signifying the bank 
iwidlow. This habit was noted ages ago; and Pliny 
iic Elder, in ids great work on natural history and 
;cience, apidie.s the term “ riparia" to the sand-martin. 
Thus, for nearly ISiMj years, this bird has enjoyed the 
rionoiir of an nnebanged apimllation. It is the smallest 
d the swallow famify, and comparatively rare in the 
loiith of England, though more frequently seen than 
sonic imagine. These martins have not the bold and 
ong sweeping fliglit. of the dther swallows, but fly in 
a scries of oscillations, somewhat resembling the rao- 
,ions of a butterfly, whicli, iicrhaps, they are 
lallcfl, in some parts of Spain,' PapUion di Mojitagw, 

)r Momduia BuUerfy. 

The nests are usually formed in the banks of rivers, 
ut are sometimes found in sand, at some distance from 
water. The active bird l*orcs a winding opening into 
he bank, of more titan two feet in length, at th4 
extremity of which it forms a comfortable Uitlo home 
Tor its young. Some banks appear to have an especial 
ittraction for these birds, and are completely riddled 
For some distance; 400 holes having been counted 
within a space of eighty yards, in such banks. The 
solitanr shores of the great American rivers swarm 
with these birds, and the traveller is often startled by 
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the clouds which suddenly dart aci'oss the stream from mited space prevents more than a brief notice of this 
thoir sandy hiding places. bird, which indeed offers little to attract attention, if 

By what means does the sand-martin pierce through its nests are excepted. Borne birds gain ornithological 
the solid materials of a bank 1 The slender beak is thi distinction by their moto of life; ^is derives its im- 
Bolc instrument, joined to perseverance; and this del portance from its house. The term eaculmta (eatable) 

cate agency accomplishes in time the object of thi applies of course to the nest, not to the b^, and is 

little feathered miner. The labour required in driving therefore a clumsy epithet when connected with the 
B4ch a tunnel is of course great, but the work is finishec word Hirundo. Asiatic, Indian, or Java Swallow would 
in a few days, the roof with its arch-form constructed, be a more correct designation. The nests of this bird 
and the chamber at the extremity formed, with that are formed from certain portions of its food, and are 
instinct-skill which so often appears in the works collected with the utmost care by the natives of the 

the feathered engineers. Chinese seas, who risk their lives to procure from pre- 

The Swift. (Hirundo A pus.) This species migh' cipitous rocks those prized specimens of bird-manufac- 
1)0 called a large sw-allow by the general oili|||tvcr, as ture. The matter of which these nests are composed 
its habits do not much differ from those of Me olhe! is sold in the Chinese markets, at a cost equal to thirty 
Hirundines. It is not classed by all naturalists amongst shillings of our money for a pound’s weight, and is 
the Hirundinidm, receiving a distinct appellation, (Cyp used for soup. The nests are reduced to a substance 
selns Apus,) which is supposed to characterise the habiti resembling isinglass, after twenty-four hours' boiling, 
and appearance of the bird. This name signifies th« More than 2,6001b8 weight of these nests are collected 
footless hivedtuilder; cypselus expressing its habits ol yearly in Java, and, as each nest weighs about half an 
building in holes of walls, and apus referring to the ounce, the number taken must be immense. Men have 
shortness of the feet. The fonner name has been given thus laid a swallow under contribution to increase their 


to this swallow since the days of Aristotle, but the 
Linnean name, Jlinmdo Apus, seems not very unsuit¬ 
able, as there can be little doubt respecting the claim 
of the swift to rank with the swallows. Liunmus 
classed it amongst the Hirundines, but he applied 
the term apus, or footless, to the bird, which is, oJ" 
course, inaccurate, and so far objectionable. Oypselw 
Murarius has been thought a litter designation h 
Temminck, as murarius denotes the Swift’s habit oi 
frequenting ancient avails, and the hollows of grey 
ruins. But surely Jliruudo Murarius is sufficiently 
exact, avoiding the error implied by the word apus, 
and the fault of needlessly increasing the number of 
genera, to which objection the use of ajpsdus does cer¬ 
tainly seem liable. The feet of the swift are so short 
as to unfit it for motion on the ground, on which it 
rarely alights. The toes are all in front of the foot, 
and so much curved, as to resemble the claws of the 
falcon. This structure enables the swift to cling firmly 
to the aides of perpendicular walls and rocks, which 
are its principal resting-places; and the feet arc not 
designe<l for locomotion, but for a grasping apparatus. 
The long and powerful wings enable this bird of tlr 
airy realms to keep on the wing for sixteen hours 
through the long days of summer, when it may be seen 
disporting at immense heights, as if delighted to live 
beyond the many-voico<l din of earth. Not till the last, 
crimson rays have faded from the western clouds, do 
the swifts descend from their high paths to roost in 
some ivy-clad tower, or ruined castle Avail. Should 
sultry thunder-clouds gather along the horizon, tiie 
swifts are seen to dart to and fro, with exalting glee, 
as if eager to mingle in the strife of the tempest. Pro¬ 
bably such weather brings within its easy reach myriads 
of insects, and hence the bird’s delight at such times 
can bo explained on the most approved principles of 
utilltariamsm. 

The swift docs not remain in England longer than 
three months, arriving about the middle of Slay, and 
leaving in August; it therefore has but one brood in 
the season, which being reared, the warm regions of the 
Soutli are again sought. But, though the stay is short, 
the bird retains its summer homo in memory, returning 
year after year to the same places. Dr. Jenner tested 
this habit of the swift, by taking from each of twelve 
birds two of their claws, by which mark he was able to 
recognise at the end of seven years one of the maimed 
birds in its fonner haunt. 

The colour of the swift is a bright black, except the 
<fhin, which is white. Their hues become much dimmed 
by the nesting labours, and they consequently leave us 
iu worn and soiled apparel. 

This bird is not much of mi architect, satisfying itself j 
by a rude nest of dry vegetable matter and feathers. j 

77ic Jam SwaMoto. (Hirundo Ifeculenta.) Our li- i 


luxuries, and from the substance of a bird’s nest ex¬ 
tracted piquancy for their dishes. Some have imagined 
these singular nests to be formed from the scum float¬ 
ing on the sea, or from sea-plants, but this supposition 
appears unfounded. 

Goldsmith i,s a little irritated wffien writing of this 
eastern food, exclaiming sarcastically, “ What a pity 
this luxury hath not been introduced among ns, and 
then our great feasters might be enabled to cat a little 
more !" 

Here must terminate this account of the swallows, 
which are now in tens of thousands rejoicing amongst 
us, and enlivening by their beautiful forma the banks 
of our gentle streams, and broad rivers, whilst over 
tangled copses, and across flowery meatls, these birds of 
brightness wheel in their fulness of delight. 


ASCENT OF THE PETE It BOTTE MOUNTAIN. 

The following interesting account t)f the Ascent of 
the Peter IJotte Mountain, Mauritius, on the 7th 
Beptember, 1832, extracted from a priA'ate letter from 
Lieutenant Taylor, It. A., is taken from the Traimctions 
)f the Royal Geographical Society, for 1832. 

“ You are no doubt aware from my former letter that 
he Peter Botte has always been comsidored inaccessible, 
and, although .a tradition exists of a man of that name 
having ascended it and losing his life in returning, it 
is seldom believed, no authentic account remaining of 
he fact. A Frenchman, forty-two years ago, declared 
hat he had got on the top by himself, and made a hole 
n the rock for a flagstaff, and his comitrymon naturally 
:)elieved him; but the value of this assertion may be 
also judged of by the present naiTative. The ascent 
las been frequently attempted, and by several people, 
f late years; once by the officers of His Majesty's shij) 
Bamarang, who lost their way, and found themselves 
separated from the Peter Botte itself by a deep cleft in 
he rock, and in consequence were compelled to return. 
Captain Lloyd, chief civil engineer, and your old friend 
Daw'kins, made the attempt last year, and succeeded in 
reaching a point between the shoulder and the neck, 
'here they planted a ladder, which did not, howcA'cr, 
each half-way up a perpendiciilar face of rock that ■ 
jrested their progress. This was the last attempt. 

jiiptain Lloyd was thcn,howevcr,soeonvinced of the prac- 

icabilityoftho undertaking that he determined to repeat 
thb experiment this year, and accordingly made all his 
)roparations by the beginning of this month. On the tith 
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lie Ktartod from town, aoeompanicd by Lieuionantl’liil- 
])otts, of the 29th Ile^'inicnt, Lioutcuiiiit Keppel, 
Jt.N. (my 'old mewismate), and myself, whom ho asked 
to join him. He had previously sent out two of hi.s 
overseers, with about twenty-five negroes and Sepoy 
.lonvicts, to make all the necessary preparations. They 
carried with them a sort of tent, and ropes, crowbars, a 
jiortable ladder, pi-ovisions, and everything we could 
jiossibly want for three or four days, as wo intended to 
remain on the shoulder of the inounUvin, close to the 
base of Peter llotte, until we either succeeded or were 
mvincod of its impossibility. These men had worked 
hard, and on our arriving at the foot of the mountain, 
wo found the tent and all our fools, &e., safely lodged 
on the shoulder of the Peter Botte. I may as well 
ilescribe here the appearance of the mountain. From 
most points of view it seems to rise out of the range, 
which runs nearly parallel to that part of the sea-coast 
which forms the bay of Port Louis, but on arriving at 
ts base you find that it is actually separated from the 
rest of the range by a ravine or cleft of a tremendous 
•iepth. Seen from the town (as you will perceive by 
the sketch) it appears a cone with a large overhanging 
rock at its summit, but so extraordinarily sharp and 
knife-like is this, in common with all the rocks in the 
Island, that when seen end on, as the sailors say, it 
appears nearly quite perpendicular. In fact, I have 
seen it in fifty different points of view, and cannot yet 
assign to it any one precise form.—But to my tale:— 
“We dined that evening and slept at the house of a 
Frenchman in the plain-s below, and rose early next 
morning, much exhausted by the attacks of hugs. Alh 
our preparations being made, we started, and a more 


pict uresque line of marcli I have seldom seen. Our van 
was composed of about fifteen or twenty Sepoys in every 
j variety of costume, together with a few negroes carrying 
j our food, dry clotlies, &c. Our path lay up a very steep 
i ravine, formed by tlie rains in the wet season, which 
having loosened all tlic stones, made it anything hut 
ple.asant; those below were obliged to keep a bright 
look-out for tumhliiig rocks, and ono of these raiss^ 
Kcppel and myself by a miracle. 

“ From the head of tlic gorge wo turned off along the 
other face of the mountain; and it would have been a 
I fine subject for a iiictiire, to look up from the ravine 
j below, and see the long string slowly picking their 
j ‘kittle’ footsteps along a ledge not anywhere a foot 
broad ; yet these monkeys carried their loads full four 
I hundred yards along this face, holding by the shrub# 

I above, while below there was nothing but the tops of 
I fhc forest for more than nine hundred feet down the 
! slope. 

I “ On rising to the shoulder, a view burst upon us 
which quite defies my descriptive powers. We stood on 
a little narrow ledge or neck of land, about twenty yards 
in len^h. On the side which we mounted, wo looked 
back into the deep wooded gorge we had passed up j 
while, on theoppositesido of the neck, which was between 
six and seven feet broad, the precipice wont sheer down 
fifteen hundred feet to the plain. Ono extremity of the 
neck was equally precipitous, and the other was tmunded 
by what to me was the most magnificent sight I ever 
saw. A narrow, knife-iike edge of rock, broken here and 
there by precipitous faces, ran up in a conical form to 
about three hundred or three hundred and fifty feet 
above ns; and on the very pinnacle old 'Peter Botte’ 
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fro\med in all his glory. I have done several sketches 
of him, one of which, from this point, I send by the same 
ship as this letter. 

“After a short rest we proceeded to work. The 
ladder had been left by Lloyd and Dawkins last year. 
It was about twelve feet high, and reached, as you muj 
perceive, about half-way up a face of perpendicular rock. 
The foot, which was spiked, rested on a ledge, not quite 
visible in the sketch, with barely three inches on each 
side. A grapnel line had been also left last year, but 
was not used. A negro of Lloyd’s clambered from the toft 
of the ladder by the cleft in the face of the rock, h(i$ 
trusting his weight to the old and rotten line. He car¬ 
ried a small cord round his middle; and it wasibarrol to 
see the cool, steady w'ay in which he climbed, w^ra a 
single loose stone or false hold must have sent Mth' 
down into the abyss. However, he fearlessly scrambled 
away, till at len^h we heard him halloo from under the 
neck, ‘ All right.’ These negroes use their feet exactly 
like monkeys, grasping with them every prqfaetion 
almost as firmly as with their hands. The line mrried 
up he made fast above, and up it we all four sMitned in 
succession. It was, joking apart, awful work. In 
several placc.s the ridge ran to an edge, not a foot 
broad; and I could as I held on, half sifting, half 
kneeling, across the ridge, have kicked my right shoe 
down to the plain on one side, and my Irft intp the 
bottom of the ravine on the other. Tho only thing 
which surprised me was my own stcadineas and fteedoin 
from all giddiness. I had been nervous ip mounting 
the ravine in the morning, but gradiiaify I got so 
excited and determined to succeed, that I could look 
down that dizzy height without the smallest sensation 
of swimming in the head: nevertheless, I held on 
uncommonly hard, and felt very well satisfied when 1 
was Under the neck. And a more extraordinary 
situation I never was in. The heaii, which is an enor¬ 
mous mass of rock, about tliirty-five feet in height, 
ovorhang.s its base many feet on every side. A ledge of 
tolerably level rock runs round three side.s of the base, 
about six feet in width, bounded everywlicre by the 
abrupt edge of the precipice, except in the spot, where it 
is joined by the ri<lgc up which we climbed. In one 
spot the head, though overhanging its base several feet, 
reaches only perpendicularly over the edge of the preci¬ 
pice ; and, most fortunately, it was at the very spot 
where wo mounted. Here it was tliat we reckoned on 
getting np. A communication being established with 
the shoulder by a double line of ropes, wc proceeded to 
got up the uec.cssary materid, Lloyd's portable ladder, 
additional coils of rope, crowbars, &c. But now the 
question, and a puzzler too, was, how to get the ladder 
up against the rock. Lloyd had prepared some iron 
arrows, with thongs, to fire over; and having got up a 
gun, he made a line fast round hi.s body, which we all 
held on, and going over the edge of the precipice on tlie 
opposite side, he leaned hock against the line, and fired 
over the least projecting part. Had the line broke, 
ho would have fallen eighteen hundred feet. Twice 
this failed; and then ho had recourse to a large stone witli 
a lead line, which swung diagonally, and seemed to bo a 
feasible plan; several times he made lasautiful heaves, 
but the provoking line would not catch, and away went 
the stone far down below, till at length vEolus, pleased, 
Ikuppose, with his perseverance, gave us a shift of wind 
for aliout a minute, and over went the stone, and was 
eagerly seized on the opposite side. ' Hurrah my lads ! 
stay’s the word.’ Three lengths of the ladder were 
put together on the ledge, a large line was attached 
to the one which was over the head, and carefully 
draMTi up, and finally, a two-inch rope, to the ex¬ 
tremity of which wc lashed the top of our ladder, then 
lowered it gently over tho precipice till it hung per¬ 
pendicularly, and was steadied by two negroes on the 
ridge .below. ' All right; now hoist away ! ’ and up 
went the ladder, till the foot came to the edge of our 
ledge, where it was lashed in firmly to the neck. We 


then hauled away on the guy to stea<ly it, and made it 
fiist; a line was passed over by the lead-line to hold on 
by, and up went Lloyd, screeching and hallooing, and 
we all three scrambled after him. The union-jack and 
a, boat-hook were passed up, and Old England’s Sag waved 
Ifi^ly and gallantly on the redoubted Peter Bottc. No 
^oner was it seen flying, than the Undaunted frigate'* 
muted in the harbour, and the guns of our saluting 
battery replied ; for though our expedition had been 
kept secret till we started, it was made known the 
rooming of our ascent, and all hands were on the look- 
as we afterwards learned. We then got a bottle of 
#tte to the top of the rock, christened it King William’s 
Peak, and drank his M^esfy’s health, hands round the 
jack, and then, * Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! ’ 

“ I certainly never felt anything like the excitement of 
that moment; even the negroes down on the shoulder 
took up oqr hurrahs, and we could hear far below the 
&int wonts of the astonished inhabitants of the plain. 
Wo were determined to <lo nothing by halves, and 
aMqrdiingly made preparations for sleeping under the 
kibk, by hauling up blankets, pea-jackets, brandy, cigars, 
ke. Meanwhile our dinner was preparing on the 
shoM&r bOlow, and about 4 p.m. wc descended our 
tickni# mth to partake of the portable soup, preserved 
sai^w, so. Our party was now increased by Dawkins 
aiid cousin, a lieutenant of tho Tun>ot, to whom we 
had kitten, informing them of our hopes of success, but 
their k^s would not allow them to mount to the head 
or neck.. After dinner, as it was getting dark, I screwed 
up ntif khnlea and climbed up to our queer little nest at 
tl(c fm fi^owed by Tom Keppel and a negro, wlio 
carried dry wood, and made a fire in a cleft under 
the r^k*. Lloyd and Philpotts soon came up, and we 
began to sIrrangB ourselves for the night, each taking 
a glass df braruW fo begin with. I liad on two pair of 
trqwsers, d gkootihg waistcoat, jacket, and a huge flush¬ 
ing |l>(^ket ftver that, a thick woollen sailor’s cap, and two 
blankcfs, and each of us lighted a cigar as we seated 
ourselves to wait for the appointed hour for our signal 
of success. It was a glorious sight to look down from 
that giddy pinnacle over the whole island, lying so calm 
and beautiful in tlio moonlight, e.vcept where tlio bro.ad 
bl.ick shadows of tlie other mountains intcrceptc<l the 
light. Here and there we could see a light twinkling 
in tho plains, or the fire of some sugar manufactoiy*, but 
not a sound of any sort reached us, except an occasional 
shout from the party down on the shoulder (we four 
beiug the ouly ones above). At length, in the direction 
of Port Louis, a bright flash was seen, and after a long 
intorv’al, the sullen boom of the evening gun. We then 
prepared our pre-arranged sign.al, and whizz wentarocket 
from our nest, lighting up for an instant the peaks of the 
hills below us, and then leaving us in darkness. We next 
burnt a blue light, and nothing can bo conceived more 
perfectly beautiful than the broad glare against the 
overhanging rock. The wild-looking group we made 
in our uncouth liabiliments, and the narrow ledge on 
which we stood, were all distinctly shown, while many of 
the tropical birds, frightened at our vagaries, came glanc¬ 
ing by in the light, and then swooped away screeching 
into the gloom below, for the gorge on our left was dark 
as Erobus. We burnt another blue light and threw up 
two more rockets, when our laboratory Iieing exhausted, 
the patient-looking insulted moon had it all her own 
way again. We now rolled ourselves up in our blankets, 
and having lashed Philpotts, who is a determined sleep¬ 
walker, to Keppel’s leg, we tried toslcep.butitblewstrong 
before the morning and was very coli We drank all 
onr brandy, and kept tucking In the blankets the whole 
night without success. At daybreak we rose, stift’, cold, 
and hungry, and I shall conclude briefly by saying, that 
after about four or five hours’ hanl work, we got a hole 
mined in the rock, and sunk the foot of our twelve-foot 
ladder deep in this, lathing a water-barrel as a landmark 
at the top, and above all a lo^ staff with the union- 
jodk flyi^. We then in turn luounted to the top of the 
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ladder, to take a last look at a view such as we might 
never see ^ain, and bidding adieu to the scone of our 
toil and triomph, descended the ladder to the neck, and 
casting off the guys and hauling lines, cut off all com¬ 
munication witli the top. 

“ In order to save time and avoid danger, wo now mode 
flat a line from the neck to the shoulder as tight as 
possible, and hanging on our traps by means of rings, 
launched them one by one from the top, and down 
they flew, making the line smoke again. All were thus 
convey^ safely to the shoulder, except one unlucky bag, 
containing a lot of blankets, my spy-glass, and sundry 
other articles, which not being firmly fixed, broke the 
preventer-line and took its departure down to Pample- 
mousses. We at length descended, and reached the 
shoulder without any accident, except that of the 
blankets, not a rope line being left to show where wo 
got up. We then breakfasted, and after a long and 
somewhat troublesome descent, got to the low country, 
and drove in Lloyd’s carriage to town, where wo were 
most cordially welcomed by all our countrymen, though, 
I believe, we were not quite so warmly greeted by the 
French inhabitants, who are now constrained to believe 
that their countryman alone did not achieve the feat, 
and that the British ensign has been the first to wave 
over the redoubtable Peter Botte.” 


\ POP BLAU YEAR-BOOK. 

Sfiptetiiber Of git. IWattJeto. 

St. Matthkw suflTered martyrdom at Nadahar, about 
the year 60. Ilis festival was instituted 1090, and is cele¬ 
brated in the Church of England. On this day the lord 
mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and governors of the sevonvl 
royal hospitals in London, attend divine service, and hear 
a sermon preached at ('hrist Church, Newgate Street; 
they then repair to the great hall in Christ's Hospital, 
where two orations are delivered, one in Latin and the 
other in English, by the two senior scholars of th 
grammar-school, and afterwards partake of an elegant 
dinner. 

Sepl.mnht'r 23 has obtained, in Sherborne, Dorsei., 
the name of “tolling ihiy,” in cotnmeniomtion of the 
death of John, l.ord l)igby, liaron Digby, of Sherborne, 
and earl of Bristol, in the year 1698, and in confoimity 
with the following wish expressed in a codicil aimcxeil 
to his lordship’s will. “Item, 1 give ami bequeath out 
of my said estate, to the parish church, the yearly sum 
of ten pounds, to be paid by my successors, lords of the 
said manor for the time being, at and upon, or within 
forty days after, the feast days of St. Michael Llie Arcli- 
angcl, and of the Annunciation of our Blessed Ijady Si. 
Mary the Virgin, by equal portions, j’early and for ever, 
and to bo employed anil bestowed by the ehurcbwardcns 
of the said parish for the time being, with the consent of 
the lord of the said manor for the time being, in keeping 
in good repair the chancel, and towards the reparation? 
of the rest of the said church, yearly and for ever; 
provided that.... the said churchwardens for the time 
being shall cause the largest liell in the tower of tlic 
said church to be tolled six full hours, that is to say, 
from five to nine of the clock in the forenoon, and from 
twelve o’clock till two in the afternoon, on that day of 
the said month whereon it shall be my lot to depart tbit 
life, every year and for ever: otherwise this gift of ter 
pounds per annum shall determine and be void.” Tbit 
custom is annually observed, but not to the extent 
above directed; the tolling of the bell being limited to 
two hours instead of six. It Itegins to toll at six o'clock, 
and continues till seven in the morning, when six men. 
who toll the bell for church service, repair to the man 
sion of the present Earl Digljy, with two large stone 
jars, which are there filled with some of bis lordship’s 
strong beer, and are taken, with a quantity of bread and 


heese, to the church by the tollers, and equally divided 
amongst thorn, together with a small remuneration in 
money, paid Viy the churchwardens, as a compensation 
for thoir labour. At twelve o’clock the boll is again 
tolled till one, and in tbo evening divine service is 
solemnised at the church, and a lecture suited to the 
occasion delivered, for which sermon tho vicar is paid 
thirty pounds, provided by tho will of the above donor. 

Septemher^29.-~,-^t30t of |&t. jftfciftael anil allSitgrltf. 

Micbaolmas-day is, in England, one of tho four quar¬ 
terly terms, or quarter days, on which rents are paid. 

“ It has long been,” remarks Brand, “ and still continues 
the custom at this time of the year, or thereabouts, to 
olcct the governors of towns and cities, the civil ginu'- 
dians of the peace of men, perhaps, as Bourne supimses, 
because tho feast of angels naturally enough brings to 
our minds the old opinion of tutelar spirits, who have, 
or arc thouglit to have, tho particular charge of eerUhi 
bodies of men, or districts of country, and also that 
every man has his guardian angel, who attends him 
from the cKwHe to the grave, from tho moment of bis 
coming in, to his going out of life." 

In connexion with the aliove practice, a singular 
usage exists at Kiddenninster. Bn tho election of 
a bailiff, the inhabitants assemble in tho principal 
streets to throw calibage-stalks at each otlicr. Tlie 
town-house boll gives signal for tho affray. This is 
called “ lawless hour." This done, the bailifi'-elccl 
and corporation, in their robes, preceded by dnnns 
and fifqs, visit tho old and new bailiffs, constables, 
&c., attended by the mob. In the mouii time the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood arc 
invited, to meet and fling apples at them on their 
entrance. Tbo foregoing account is taken from the 
“ (Jentleinan's Magazine” for 1790. That tlio above 
mirthful ci-rcmonial, with some alterations, is still 
retained at Kidderminster, wo learn from a correspon¬ 
dent to Hone’s “ Every Day Book,” who states that the- 
magistTOtes and other officers of tljc town .arc annually 
eliosen, and the first Monday after the Feast (tf ,St. 
Michael is the day of their inauguration: in celobral ion 
of wliich, they each of them cause to be thrown to the 
populace, (who assemble to the amount of sonic thou¬ 
sands,) from the windows of their houses, or sometimes 
from the town-hall, a large quantity of apples, in i.hc 
w hole often amounting to from twenty to thirty pots, 
(baskets containing five pecks each.) This praetiee, 
(tho writer goes on to observe) occasions, of course, a 
kind of pre.scriptivc holiday in the town, and any one 
having the temerity to refuse his apprentice or servant 
leave to attend tho “apple throwing,” would most pro¬ 
bably have cause to repent such an invasion of right. 
A rude concourse, therefore, fills tho streefs which are 
the s<.’,ottcs of action, and recourse is had by the crowd 
to tho flinging about of old sl\oes, cabbage stalks, and 
almost every accessible kind of missile; till at length 
the sashes are rai.se<l, and the “ gifts of I’omona ” begin 
to shower dow'n upon tho heads of the multitude. Woe 
be to the unlucky wight who may chance to ride through 
the town during tho introductory part of thi.s custom ! 
No sooner docs he apiwar, than a thousand aims are 
taken at him and his horse, or carriage, and the poor 
traveller “secs, or dreams he sees,” (if ignorant of the 
practice,) the inhabitants of the whole town raised to 
oppose his single progress, without being aide to form 
the most distant idea of their motive for so doing. 

The old custom of eating goose on M ichaelmsiS-day has 
much exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries. Brady 
remarks that this festival “ is no longer peculiar for 
that hospitality which we are taught to believe formerly 
existed, when the landlords used to entertain tlieir 
tenants in their great halls upon f/fr/ie: then only kept 
by persons of opulence, and of course considered as a 
peculiar treat, as was before the case at Marikmias, 
which was tbo old regular quarterly day; though, as geeto 
arc esteemed to be in their greatest perfection in the 
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autumnal season, there are but few families who totall; with their companies from their respective halls, and 
neglect the ancient fashion of making that bird a pari embark on the Thames in their state Iwurges, and thus 
of their repast on the festival of St. Michael.” There if go, in aquatic state, up the river to Talace-yard. They 


a current, but erroneous talc, assigning to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth the introduction of this custom of the day. Being 
on her way to Tilbury Fort, on the 29th September, 
1588, she is alleged to have dined with Sir Nevilli 
Humfreville, at his seat near that place, and to hav< 
partaken of a goose, which the knight, knowing he: 
taste for. high-seasoned dishes, had provided; that aftei 
dinner, she drank a half-pint bumper of Burgundy tc 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada; soon aftci 
which she received the joyful tidings that her w'ishes 
had been fulfilled;— that, being delighted with the 
event, she commemorated the day annually by having 
a goose for dinner, in imitation of Sir Neville’s enter¬ 
tainment ;—and that, consequently, the court adopted 
the like practice, which soon became general through¬ 
out the kingdom. This anecdote is a strong proof that 
the usage was sanctioned by royalty in the days ol 
(incen Bess, but there is evidence that it was practised 
long anterior to the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
Among other services .John de la Hay was bound to 
render to William Barnaby, lord of Lastres, in the 
county of Hereford, for a parcel of the demesne lands, 
one goo.se fit for the lord’s dinner on the feast of .St. 
Michael the Archangel. And this, a.s early as the 
tenth year of King Edward the Fourth. 'I’he custom 
may have originated in a liabit, among the rural te¬ 
nantry, of bringing a good stubble goose witli their rent 
to the landlorfi at Michaelmas, in the hope of making 
him lenient. In the “Posies” of George Gascoigne, 
1575, arc the following stanzas ;— 

“And when the tenants conic; to pay tlieii- (iiuu-tei-’s rent, 

They bring some fowl at Midsnmtuer, a disli of tish in Isiiit, 
At Cliristinns a eapon, at, Michmlmax a goose ; 

And .somewhat else at New-vear’s tide, for fear tlieir lease 

[fly loo,se,” 

“ We may suppose,” obscivcs a writer before (piotcd, 
“that the selection of a goose for a present to the 
landlord at Michaelmas, would lie ruled liy the bird 
lieing then at its perfection, in consc<iuence of the 
benefit derived from stubble feeding. It is easy to sec 
how a general <;ustom of having a goose for diiiuer 
on Michaelmas day might ari.se from the mullitudc of 
tho.se present.s, as landlords would of cour.se, in most 
cases, have a few to spare for llieir friends.” In Poor 
liobin’s Almanac for 109.5, under September, are these 
quaint lines;— 

“ Grccsc now ill- /heir prime season tire, 

Wliicli, if well roasted, are good fan; - 
Yet, however, friends take lieed, 

How too inucli on them you IVed, 

-best, when as your tongues run loo.se, 

Your discourse do smell of goosei’ 

An amusing contributor to “ The World ” rerasirks, 
t’.mt “ when tlio reformation of the Kalondar was in 
agitation, to the great disgust of many worthy persons, 
who urged how groat the harmony wa.s in the old esta¬ 
blishment between the holidays and their attributes, (if 
1 may call them so,) and what confusion would follow if 
Michakimas Day, for instiuicc, was not to be, e-elebrated 
when slulMe-t/cese ore. in their highest perfection; it 
w-as replied, that such a propriety was merely imaginary, 
and would he lo.st of it.self, oven tvithout any alteration 
of the kalondar by authority; for if the errors in it were 
sufiered to go on, they would, in a certain number of 
years, produce such a variation, that we sliould be 
mourning for good King Charles on a false thirtieth of 
January, at a time of year when our ancestors used to 
Iks tumbling over head and lieels in Greenwieh-park in 
honour of Whitsuntide; and at length bo choosing king 
and queen for Twelfth Night, when we ought be admir¬ 
ing the London ’Prentice at Bartholomew Fair.” 

Seften^r 30.—On this day; or if it fall on a Sunday, 
on the Monday following, the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London proceed from Guildhall, and the two sherifiTs 


land there, and repair to the court of Exchequer. Here 
they are received by the Cursitor Baron, and having 
arranged themselves upon the tiers and benches, and 
duly saluted the Bench, the Kecordcr presents the new 
sherifis to the Court. The several writs and appearances 
are then read by the Recorder and clerk, and ordered by 
the Court to be recorded and filed, and the sherifis, and 
the senior under-sheriff, take the usual oaths. The 
crier of the court then steps forward, and makes the 
procLamation for the one who does homage for the 
sheriffs of London, to “ stand forth and do his duty; ” 
when the senior alderman below the chair rises, and an 
officer (the usher) of the court hands to him a bill-hook; 
the officer then takes a small bundle of sticks, which he 
holds in both hands, about a foot and a half above the 
table, while the alderman strikes it and cuts it asunder. 
The bill-hook is then exchanged for a small hatchet, and 
a similar bundle of sticks severed in like manner. The 
sticks provided for the occasion are about twice the 
length of an ordinary black-lead pencil, and half the 
thickness. Each bundle consists of about eight or ton 
sticks, tied together, at both ends, with red tape; and 
so thin are the peeled twigs, that a very slight blow 
suffices for tlieir separation. In the above ceremony the 
senior alderman does suit and service for fhe coiqiora- 
tion of Loudon, as tenant of a manor in Shropshire, in 
token of its iiaving been customary for the tenants of 
that manor to supply their lord with fuel. Similar pro¬ 
clamation is tlicn made for the sheriff of Middlesex; 
and the alderman, in the presence of the Cursitor Baron, 
(who on this particular occasion is the immediate repre¬ 
sentative of his sovereign,) counts and declares tlic 
lumber of six horse-shoes jilaced upon a fnblc. A tray 
s then handed to him, containing sixty-one hob-nails, 
which lie also counts, and in answer to two interroga¬ 
tions, twice declares tlieir number. The eoimting of tlic 
afioc.s and liob-nails is another suit and service of the 
iwtiers of a forge in the parisli of St. Clement, which 
stood ill the liigli road from tlic Temple to \Ycst- 
iiiuster, but now no longer exists. The origin of 
.his latter usage is a grant in 1235, from Henry III. to 
Walter de Bruin, a farrier, of a piece of ground whereon 
'.o erect the said forge, lie rendering annually to the 
Kxchoquer, for the same, a quit rent of six horse-shoes, | 
ivith the nails belonging to them. In process of time ! 
he ground vested in tlie city, and though now lost to | 
t, the city still renders the quit rent. After these j 
!eremonics‘ the civic autlioritics return to Blackfriars- : 
iridge by water, and the new sheriffs usually give a 
Traud banquet, in honour of their inauguration, in the 
veuing. 


THU WKNHAM ICE-LAKE. 

That “luxury is the sweetener of life,” w.is a 
truism established long before the application of 
icc-boiind Nature to enlarge the enjoyments of re¬ 
creant man, in the adaptation of extreme cold to 
his epicurean palate. 

The custom is, certainly, of extreme antiquity. 
Iced liquors were among the luxuries of the Greeks, 
who had several methods of preserving ice through¬ 
out the summer. When Alexander the Great be¬ 
sieged the Jiidman city of Petra, he fdled thirty 
dishes with ice, which, being covered with oaken 
boughs, remained a long time entire. This is, pro¬ 
bably, the first ke-howse, {frigidaritm,) on record. 

(1) Thera is a good representation of them in the '‘Illustrated 
London News,” No. 127. vol. v. p. 210. 
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The custoiA of preserving ice was so common 
among the Romans, that they had shops for its 
sale; and Pliny describes an elegant method of 
cooling liquors, which came into vogue during the 
reign of Nero, to whom the invention was ascribed; 
viz. by placing water, which had been previously 
boiled, m thin vessels, surrounded with snow, so 
that it might be frozen without its purity being 
impaired: a stretch of luxury which equals any of 
the refinements of modern science. Poor Hayion, 
the painter, appears to have forgotten this inge¬ 
nuity of Nero; for, in his picture of Rome burning, 
he has painted the truculent emperor with a huge 
vase of ice beside his chair, possibly to keep olf 
the heat of the hurtling city before the imperial 
incendiary! 

Our present purpose is not, how'cvcr, to deal 
with the “ Curiosities of Cold,” and its applications; 
but to instance the demands of this class having 
created a regular supply, or, rather, means of sup¬ 
ply—an IcI'V-Tkade ; for this Commerce of Cold is 
now as well established as any branch of tropical 
enterprise. 

Thus, the good people of North America have, 
for some time past, been actively engaged in this 
species of commerce, which has proved to be ex¬ 
tremely profitable. The exportation is thus ma¬ 
naged : they substitute for ballast large blocks of 
ice, carefully cut to fit the hold of the sliip; they 
then cover them with saw'-dust, straw, and charcoal- 
dust; and are thus enabled to send ice, entire, to 
South America and the East and West India Islands, 
where they arc sure to find a good market for their 
cargoes. 

A Correspondent of the Illustratnl Lojuton Nows 
has well observed, in connexion with the details of 
this new trade, “ The progress of civilization, and 
the artificial wants which it has created, have ori¬ 
ginated a strange and endless variety of trades and 
professions. Immense ostablishraciits are erected, 
and vast numbers of persons employed, to produce 
articles which, a feu' generations since, had no ex¬ 
istence, but which have now become absolute 
necessaries of every-day life.” 

The seat of this new trade lie.s in North America, 
a country in which the supply is admirably fitted 
to the wants. Here the extreme cold of the winter 
furnishes the ice in great abundance and perfection, 
and the excessive heat of summer renders tlic ne¬ 
cessity for its use proportionally great. Hence the 
trade in it has acquired an importance, which, not 
long since, would have seemed impossible. In dif¬ 
ferent districts of the country, extensive and pure 
Lakes have almost the value which here attaclics 
to Mines; and Companies with large capitals are 
formed, who purchase them as one might purchase 
a coal-mine, to rob them periodically of their crystal 
treasures, for the summer supply of the public. 

ITie principal depot of the Ice-trade of the United 
States 18 at Boston, whence it is computed sixty 
thousand tons of ice are annually sent to the 
Southern States, the East and West Indies, &c. ; 
and as saw-dust is largely used in packing, a large 
teade is also carried on in that article. The market 
is chiefly supplied from the Weuhara Lake, eighteen 
miles from Boston, in the State of Massachusetts. 
The climate here is much colder in winter, and 
warmer in summer, than the southern districts of 
Great Britain, though the difference of latitude 
amounts but to about nine degrees. The mean tem¬ 
perature seems to be 48*, or about two degrees 


less than that of London. The winter commences 
aliout the middle of December, and terminates 
about the middle of March. In this season, the 
thermometer commonly ranges between 43* and 
10*, and sometimes de.scends below Zero of Fahren¬ 
heit ; when the rivers are frozen hard enough to bear 
loaded waggons. 

The Wcnlium Lake is situated so near seaboard, 
as to be a most advantageous site for export trade; 
the water is likewise very pure; it has no inlet 
whatever, but is fed solely by the springs which 
issue from the rocks nt its bottom, a deptn of two 
hundred feet from its surface. It occupies a very 
elevated position, and lies cinhosomcd in hills of 
majestic height, and bold rugged character. 

The ice is vcmarkubly solid, a fact explained by the 
great depth of the Lake; for ice, frozen upon very 
deep w ater, is more hard and solid than ice of the 
same thickness o'htained from shallow water; and, 
even when an equal iuivlacc is exposed, the fonner 
melts more slowly. 

Within the last tw o years, the Company in po.s- 
session of the Weuham Lake have extended their 
lee-trade to this country; and transport hither 
thousands of tons of ice annually. Many of our 
London readers may have seen the huge specimen 
block of Wenliam Lake fee in a shop-window in 
the Strand, but comparatively lew are aware of the 
vast extent of this Ice-traile, and the numbers of 
persons engaged in it. One surprising circumstance 
connected witli it is, that tJie ice, though brought 
to Great Britain in the heat of suinincr, is not re¬ 
duced in bulk. Those engaged in the trade account 
llir this by the fact, that the masses of ice aro so 
large, that they expose a very small surface to 
utmospherie action in proportion to their weight; 
and tliercfore do not sutfer from exposure to it, as 
the smaller and thinner fragments do, Avhich aro 
obtained in our own or other warmer climates. 

In England, tlie collection of ice is but an occa¬ 
sional and unimportant occupation: it depends, 
both as to time and quantity, upon the accidental 
occurrence <»f .severe frost. Indeed, it is altogether 
a peddling affair; as tliosc who have seen the ranges 
of little eart-loads of ice at the door of a London 
confectioner can testify. In America, on the other 
hand, thi.s labour can be regularly carried on 
through the whole winter; while the adjuncts of 
cutting and storing, and steam for transporting it, 
are brought extensively into action. The details 
of the traffic are so novel and interesting, that we 
are persuaded our readers will be gratified with 
them. 

On the verge of the Wenham Lake arc the Ice 
Company's storehouses, covered by four roofs, 
occupying an area of 100 square feet, and capable 
of storing 20,000 tons of ice. The Iccy-Honse is 
built of wood, with double walls, two feet apart all 
round; and the space between is filled with saw¬ 
dust, a non-conductor, making a thick and solid 
wall, impervious to heat and air; so that the ice 
is entirely unaffected by any contlition or temper¬ 
ature of the external atmosplicrc, and can be 
preserved without waste for an almo.st indefinite 
time. 

The machinery employed for cutting the ice is 
very ingenious, and invented for tho purpose; it is 
worked by men and horses as follow's:— 

From the time when the ice first forms, it is 
carefully kept clear of snow, as soon as it is*suffi¬ 
ciently thick to bear the weight of the men and 
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horses to be employed, which it will do at six 
inches; aiid the snow is kept scraped from it until 
it is strong enough to cut, that is, one foot thick. 
A surface of some two acres of ice is then selected, 
which, at the above thickness, will yield about 
2,000 tons. By keeping it clear of snow, it freezes 
lastcr, as the cold then penetrates more freely. 

When the time for cuttinghas arrived, the men com¬ 
mence upon one of these areas by scoring a straight 
line through the centre each way; with a small 
hand-plough they form a groove about three inches 
deep, and a quarter of an inch in w'idth, into which 
the marker is introduced. This implement is drawn 
by two horses, and makes two new grooves parallel 
with the first, twenty-one inches apart; the gauge 
remaining in the original groove, 'i’he marker is 
then shifted to the outside gx'oove, and makes tw'o 
more. 'I'he same operation is proceeded with, in 
parallel rectangular lines, until the ice is all marked 
out into squares of twenty-one inches. 

In the meantime, the plough, drawn by a single 
hor,se, driven by a man, follows in these grooves, 
and cuts the ice to the depth of six inches. The 
outer blocks are then sawn out, and the remainder 
are split off towards the opening, with an iron 
wedge-shaped bar, with a handle like a spade; and 
this Deing dropped into the groove, a slight blow 
is sufficient to detach the blocks, though they split 
easily or hardly, according to the weather; in a sharp 
frost, it is very brittle. Near the opening made in the 
ice are placed platforms, or low tables of framework, 
with iron slides reaching from them into the water. 
On each side of a slide stands a man armed with 
an ice-hook, much like a boat-hook, but made of 
steel, with fine sharp points. With this hook, the 
men catch up the ice, and suddenly jerk it up the 
slide on to the platform. On a cold day, every 
thing is speedily covered with ice, by the water 
ireezing on the platforms, slides, &c.; and the 
large blocks of icc, some weighing more than 
two cw't., are shot along the slippery surfaces, as if 
they weighed but a pound! 

Beside each platform stmids a “sled,” of the same 
height, capable of containing about three tons; the 
surface being lattice-work, to allow tlie icc to drain. 
This sled, being loaded, is drawn upon the ice to 
the front of the storehouse, w here the load is dis¬ 
charged upon a'large stationary platform. It is 
then hoisted, block by block, into the house, by a 
horse, who also takes up the ice. The frame which 
receives the block of ice to be hoisted, is sunk into 
a smiare opening cut into the stationary platform; 
the nlock of icc is pushed into it; the horse starts, 
and the frape rises with the ice, until it reaches the 
opening in the side of the storehouse ready for its 
admission, when, by an ingenious piece of inechan- 
I ism, it discharges itself into the building, and the 
horse is led back to repeat the routine. 

Forty men and two horses will thus cut and stow 
away 400 tons of ice in a day. In favourable 
weather, 100 men are sometimes employed at 
once; and in three weeks, the Ice-crop, about 
200,000 tons, is secured. In some seasons, how¬ 
ever, it is very difficult to insure; as rain or 
thaw may destroy the labour of weeks, and render 
the ice unfit for market. Occasionally, snow is 
immediately followed by rain, and that again by 
frost, thus forming snow-ice, which is valucmss, and 
mus^ be removed. 

This is done by planing, somewhat similar to 
the operation of cutting. The plane is gauged to 


run in the groove made by the marker; and, when 
drawn by one horse, it will shave or plane the i6e 
to a depth of three inches at one stroke, until the 
whole area is thus planed over. The chips or 
shavings so produced are then removed, and if 
the clear icc be not reached, the operation is 
repeated. If this makes the ice too thin for cut> 
ting, it is loft for a time ; since a few nights’ hard 
frost will make it as thick below, inch for inch, for 
that w'hich has been taken off above. 

Besides filling their store-houses at the Lake, 
and in large towns, the Company fill private ice¬ 
houses, during the winter, mrect from the Lake. 
All this transit is effected by i;ailway. Each of the 
ice-houses has a branch ft'om the main line, .and 
the icc is conveyed in properly constructed hox- 
waggons to Boston, a aistaiice of 10 or 18 miles, 
as the locality may he. The tools and machinery 
employed, building the store-houses, and construct¬ 
ing and working the railway, are, of cotuwe, ex¬ 
pensive items; yet the traffic is so extensive, and 
the management of the trade so good, that the ice 
can be furnished, even in England, at a very trifling 
cost. 

The English people, however, have yet to learn 
many of the uses to which icc may be advan¬ 
tageously applied, as well as the best means of 
preserving it. In America, almost every family has a 
“Refrigerator,” or portable ice-house, for'cooling 
wines, and preserving fruit and provisions: this 
consists of a chest, constructed with double sides, 
filled with a non-conductor of heat, like the walls of 
tlie store-houses at Wenham Lake. The interior 
is zinced, as arc its sliding and perforated shelves, 
beneath which is placed the ice, the articles being 
set upon them. In this situation, a block of 
ice, M'eighing a few pounds, will last several days, 
unless it be broken off tor table use, or mixing with 
drinks. The chest is also inclosed in a wooden ca.se, 
mahogany or imitation wood, so as to render it an 
ornamental article of furniture. 

There is one merit of the Wenham Lake ice 
which cannot be too strongly urged,—its extreme 
purity. On this account, it may be mixed with 
water or milk for drinking; wines or spirits may 
be diluted with it; and butter or jelly placed in 
direct contact with it. Its crystalline brilliancy is, 
likewise, very inviting, especially in contrast with 
the dull, not to say dirty, ice of our country. In 
the newly introduced American drinks, “ Sherry 
Cobbler,” and “ Mint Julep,” the ice itself is em¬ 
ployed. A small piece of ice let fall into a glass 
of porter is a luxurious addition, which has only 
to be more extensively known to be generally 
adopted. 


NEW LOCOMOTIVE AGENCY.* 

A LETTEB from Philadelphia, published in the Minno- 
rial de Rouen, has the following:—" William Evans has 
resolved a problem, which must ovbrtum our present 
system of railway and steam-boat propulsion. By means 
of enormous compression, he has succeeded in llquef3dng 
atmospheric air; and then, a few drops only of some 
chemical composition, poured into it, sufiice to make it 
resume its original volume with an elastic force quite 
prodigious. An experiment, on a large scale, has just 

(1) From a late Number of the Athenieum. 
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been made. A train of twenty loaded waggons was 
transmitted a distance of sixty miles in less than an 
hour and a quarter—the whole motive power being tlic 
liquid air inclosed in a vessel of two gallons and a half 
measure; into wliich fell, drop by drop, and from 
minute to minute, the chemical composition in question. 
Already subscriptions are abundant, and a society is in 
course of formation. The inventor declares, that an 
ordinary packet-boat may make the passage from Phila- 
dcljjhia to Havre in eight days, carrying a ton of hi 
liquid air. A steam-engine, of six-horse power, will pro¬ 
duce that quantity imeight hours.”—According, then, to 
this project, we are to correspond with America in an hour, 
and reach it in a week ! On this new solution of the 
theory of motion by expansion, the Journal dvs DihaU 
has some remarks, Avhich we will adopt;—“This account 
of the liquefaction of atmospheric air, given in a private 
letter, the source of which is but vaguely indicated, seems 
to need the authentic confirmation of the American 
journals,—and at any rate of details somewhat more 
circumstantial. Not that the fact is theoretically im¬ 
possible; all known experiments on the compression of 
air tending to establish the probabilit y of it s liiiucfaction; 
but one cannot help asking under what intensity of fori'C 
it has been produced—whether the agent be a steam- 
engine or any other propelling power 1 Carbonic gas 
has been liquefied, under the pressure of thirty atmo- 
•spheres, and solidatcd in the form of ice, under the pres¬ 
sure of forty. But that gas is denser and heavier than 
air,~itB constituent atoms more close, and consequently 
more easy of condensation. Already, both in England 
and Prance, conclusive experiments have been made as 
to the possibility of proiiclling trains by the expansive 
force of compressed lur;—the objection and difficully 
consists in the necessity of establishing steam, or other 
engines, at repeated distances, to fill with compressed 
or liquefied air the recipients destined to be placed on 
the locomotives instead of the steam-cylinder. That 
cost and difficulty have hitherto prevented the appli¬ 
cation of the system of compressed air. It is greatly 
to be desired, then, that the problem in question may 
have been solved in America; but we must have more 
full and sure particulars before the scientific or manu¬ 
facturing world can venture to believe it. What seems 
more extraordinary than the liquefaction itself, is the 
assertion that this air can he contained in a cask, like 
any other liquid—knowing as we do tliat it can only Iw 
maintained in that state in recipients of extraordinary 
resistance. Our readers will remember the accident 
which happened in Paris, at the School of Pharmacy, 
on the occasion of the liquefaction of carbonic gas. A 
metallic cylinder of great thickness, which had, two or 
three times previously, resisted the same cxpcrimoiit, 
suddenly exploded; when one of the operators was 
kilted, and several of the assistants were wounded. 
Now, air has a resisting and clastic force far greater 
than that of carbonic acid. Neither is the necessity 
intelligible for that drop of a nameless chemical agent 
for the purpose of restoring to the air its expansive 
action; since, for that purpose, it will suffice to open it 
an issue,—unless, indeed, it is pretended to reduce the 
air to the condition of a permanent liquid—and thal 
no natural philosopher will believe, till he has seen it.” 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or oasumed, of the AuUier ii 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in SClvcUunti, it in 
printed in Italics at the end.] 


THE FLIGHT OP MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
INTO EN(JLAND.> 

BY T. 

[Mary, escaped from the Castle of I.och-Icvcn, was ou her way 
to Uuuibarton, when she was met by Murr.tv and the lords opposed 
to her, on an einiuenee called I.anitsidc. Standing on the hut. the 
disconsolate queen saw lier laithful adherents utterly routed. 
Attended by a sntull retinue, she took to lllght, and reached tlie 
Abbey of Unndrennan, a distance of sixty inUes, before niKhtfall, 
Next morning, in spite of tlie earnest entreaties of the Arclibisliop 
tif St. Andrew’s and otliers, she determined to throw iicrsell'oii tliu 
(tciierosity of Elizabeth, and crossed the fatal Solway Pirlh. | 

(> 11 , gently .streams Iho pale mounla'ani on grey Dtindreniian’s iiilo. 
And lintlies with gonial light cltunocl, and nave, and holy aisle, 
And slowly hath the ladye risen whtt hath been pouring there, 
Ifilli folded palms across her breast, to God her lowly prayer. 

But who is she, t hat gentle ladyo, so sad, yet passing fairP 
AJown lier pale fact! falls dislicvell'd all her lieauteous hair ; 

I’lul ytd, all w.iy-wtint tliough .slichc, heriniea is proud and liigli. 
And (lueenly is tin! flirilliag giaiieo and kindling of her eye ; 
And lowly they have knelt to her—tliatway-wom hand, T ween. 
As lowdy they slionld evi:r kneel, who how before thoirtjueeii. 

Then spake St. Amlnivv’s jirolate; “Here within this holy fiine, 
“ Oil, laidyc ! rest theo through the hours till diiy retni'u again; 

“ For sinee the morning sun uprose upon (he far-oir vale, 

“ And startled hamlets heard thy war-cry liortu! upon the gale, 
“O’er many a nigged nionntain-path, through many a changing 
SC(!n(! 

“ Of stream and vale, and forest dark, thy headlong (lightlialh hcen.” 

'J'hc ladye yields; and gentle slettp, thrunghoiit the midnight hours, 
Cami' o’er her sorrow-la den eyes, heiieath those hallow’d lowers; 
Till morning woke the bright, green earth to life, and lightagain, 
And gentle hree/.es, wooingly, came breathing o'er tlte main ; 
'J’hen they liave hid her trust in God, and seek luiross the wave 
In sunny France a li.ajipier home than her own kingdom gave. 
AVhere, far from Ircimii’roiis Murray’s hate, and Kngland’s 
crafty queen, 

From false and hollow-hearted free, lu!r days might glide serene. 
Oh ! then h(!r eye it lighted iqi, as nn!m’ry thronged once moiw 
'W'ith shadowy fonns h<!rclffidhood loved, that distant gunny shore. 
But evennore Ihero seem’ilw) come low inurmurlngs of wrath 
From far-otf waves that ehafed and roar’d acrosa the ocean’s path ; 
Then wistfully she giwed Imyond the Solway’s silver stream, 
Where F’liglaiid’s hills and valleys lay, spread out ns in a dream ; 
“Oh! surely will welcome mo—theqoeavn of England’s throne, 

“ And meet me with a sister’s love, so long to inc unknown; 

“ For she of all my kin alone remains to mo on earth, 

“ And, way-worn exile though I lie, I am of fjucenly birth.” 

No gallant host, no faithful throng of gentle hearts and true 
Have come to breathe a parting prayer, or wave a last adieu ; 

A lowly crow, with ono frail hark, have borne the. ladye o’er 
'I'he rolling might of Solway’s tide, from her own troubled shorn. 
Oh ! little ktmw that hapless queen, how yet should round her 
throng 

Tlie deep despair of weary years, and all their bitter w'rong; 
How, scorn’d, insulted and betray’d, her sun should set in gloom, 
And Mary Stuart no refuge find hut in a martyr’s tomb I 


(1) See Illustration, p. 337. 
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LETTER EKOM MISS S. TO HER NIECE, KATE S. 

BY B. 8. 

Axb arc yon then caught, my dear Kitty P 
You—always resolved to he free! 

Ami by a young spark from the City P 
What whiinsicai creatures are we! 

I would not, my love, wish to shame you. 

But sympathy rather to show j 

His attentions, no doubt, overenrao yon; 

’Tis hard to resist, I well know: 

Yet'if not too late to recover. 

Think, ere you for over decide, 

Ilow mncli better to forfeit a lover, 

Than wish you had not been a bri(l(!! 

Nn cure is so good as prevention. 

So take my advice in good part; 

If he’8 one of the ifi tliat I mention, 

Dismiss him at once from your heart. 

If he gives a loose rein to his passions; 

If Ills compliments prove him nntrucf; 

If he’s always at war with the &shioii.s; 

If eager for everything new. " ^ 

If lie lies in bed late of a morning; ' ^ 

If he nurses pot whiskers or curls; ’ ”. 

If he’s free in liis manners, or fawning; 

If he likes talking nonsense to girls. 

If he’s constantly joking and punning; 

If he’s touchy, and soon takes otTcnco; 

If he won’t pay bis bills without dunuing. 

And always takes off the odd pence. 

If he wetu^ a blue satin cravat; 

If he’s anxious his catling to hide; 

If be sjHirts a particular bat; 

If lie eook.s it the least on one side. 

If you’ve caught him out talking at. raiiiloin ; 

If he cries, “Bless uiy soul!” or “ Aly .slar.s I ” 

If you’ve beard of his driving a tandem ; 

If addicted to snuff and cigars. 

(Oh, that terrible habit of smoking, 

Witii excellence rarely combined, 

So often with drinking and joking, 

Destructive of morals, and mind!) 

If he’s rude to his father or mother; 

If to children he never unbends; 

If he’s not an affectionate brother; 

If careless in choosing his friends. 

If he knows every dainty that’s eaten ; 

If he thinks nought of words in a song; 

If at chess he will never be beaten, 

Nor in argument ovm himself wrong. 

If he carries a spy-glass or glasses; 

If a litUc thing ni;d(es him eomphiin ; 

If he looks round when ladies he p[is.scs; 

If he’s often too late for the train. 

If he argues with great politiciaus; 

• K a promise he foils to fulfil; 

If he rails against all tlie phy.sicians. 

And doctors himself wheijpc’s ill. 

Some girls seem to think,ray dear Kilty, 

I'liat marriage will comfort ensure; 

But never foresee (more’s the pity,) 

The trials they’ll have to endure. 

My counsel I offer yon gratis, 

Year not to he single for life; 

For surely more wretched no state is 
Than tliat of a desolate wife. 


i^iscellaneous. 

“ I have here mode only a nosegay of culled dowers, ami 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
teem.”—Jfoatofgne. 

motbeb ov lord bacok. 

The mother of Lord Bacon was one of the daughters 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to King Edward VI. 

(1) Seevol. i.p. 238, 


Like several other extraordinary men, ho is supposed 
to hare inherited his mnius from his mother ; and he 
certainly was indebted to her for the early culture of 
his mind, and the lovrf of books, for which during life 
iio was distinguished. Young Francis was sickly, and 
unable to join in the rough sports suited for boys of 
robust constitution. The Lora Keener was too muoli 
occupied with his official duties to tm able to do more 
than kiss him, and hear him occasionally recite a little 
piece ho had learned by heart, and give him his bless¬ 
ing. But Lady Bacon, who was not only a tender mother, 
but a woman of highly cultivated mind, after the man¬ 
ner of her age,devoted herself assiduously to her youngest 
child, who, along with bodily weakness, exhibited from 
early infancy the dawnings of extraordinary intellect. 
She and her sisters had received a regular chissical edu¬ 
cation, and had kept up her familiarity with the poets, 
historians, and philosophers of antiquity. She was like¬ 
wise well acquainted with modem languages, and with 
the theology and literature of her own times. She cor¬ 
responded in Greek with Bishop Jewel respecting the 
tlicu fashionable controversies, and she translated his 

Apologia” from the Latin so correctly, that neither 
he nor Archbishop Parker could 8Ugge.st a single alter¬ 
ation. She also translated admirably a volume of ser¬ 
mons on “Fate and Free-will,” from the Italiah of 
Bcniado Ochino. Under his mother's erne, assisted by 
a domestic tutor, Francis Bacon continued till his thir¬ 
teenth year.—/Vom Lord CampMl's Lives of the Chan¬ 
cellors. 

BAREKTAGE OP THOMAS A BECKET. 

Gilbert Beck, or Beoket, the fatlicr of this most 
extraordinary man, was of Saxon descent, a merchaut 
in London, who, though only of moderate wealth, hud 
served the office of sherift' of that city. HU mother, 
whoso name was Matilda, was certainly of the same race, 
:md born in the same condition of life as her husband ; 
although, after her son had become chancellor, and 
archbishop, a martyr, and a saint,-—a romantic story 
was invented that she was the daughter of an Emir in 
Palestine; that Gilbert, her future consort, having 
oined a crusade, and being taken prisoner by her father, 
die fell in love with him; tliat when he escaped and 
returned to his native countrj', she followed him, know¬ 
ing no words of any western tongue except “ London” 
and " Gilbertthat by the use of these she at lost found 
lini in Cheapside ; and that, being converted to Cliris- 
tiauity, and bapti/Aid, she became his wife. Beekct 
liimself, in an epistle, in which he gives an account of 
lis origin, is entirely silent ahont bis Syrian blood; and 
Pitzstephen, his secretary, says expressly that he was 
bom of parents who were citizens of London.— Lord 
'Jampbell'a Lives of (he Chancellors. 

There U scarce any lot so low, but there is something 
n it to satUfy the man whom it has befallen; Provi¬ 
dence having so ordered things, that in every man’s cup, 

■ low bitter so ever, there are some cordial drops—some 
good circumstances, which, if wisely extracted, arc 
efficient for the purpose he wants them—that is, to 
nakc him contented, and, if not happy, at least resigned. 
— Sterne. 

*,* The Title and Index to the tint Volume may he had, price 
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THE WEST BOW, EDINBURGH.* 

IitPBOVEicEirT, ia the rapid strides it has made ore: 
the whole town of Edinburgh, has laid a heavy foot upon 
the West Bow; causing it to be nnihbered among 
those things which once were in existence, but now an 
no more. 

This ancient street was built on the steep slope or 
the eontham side of the ridge upon which the principa 
part of the city is built, leading from the Castle-hill t 
the Grassmarket. 

Every one who has been in Edinburgh knows that; 
from the Castle to Holyrood Palace, being the whol 
extent of this ridge, which slopes pretty steeply from 
the Castle downwards, there is a close succession of these 
alleys (or closes as they are termed) running down on 
each side of the ridge to the hollows on the north and 
south. These are almost all dark and dismal lookin;^ 
places, narrow and confined, ruinous and filthy. They 
are inhabited entirely by the lowest class of tho people, 
many of whom are allowed to retain possession of their 
miserable abodes, free of any expense, without molests 
tion firom the proprietors. This, however, was not alway 
the case. It is not long since these very houses were 
inhabited by people in the highest class of society, and; 
not until a comparatively recent period, when they had 
secured for themselves residences of a more modern 
build, in a healthier and more pleasant situation, to the 
north of the Old Town, did they make a sudden adjourn 
ment from the venerable piles which their forefathers 
had reared and inhabited many centuries before them. 

This movement, while it was one of the greatest ad¬ 
vantage to the city at large, drew down witli it the glory, 
and in many cases, caused the entire min, of the si reeta 
of the Old Town; and among those which suffered, was 
that one on which wo are endeavouring to offer a few 
remarks, and of which, as it possessed an additional ad¬ 
vantage over ail the others, in size and circumstances, 
the loss was consequently more regrctte<l. Of all the 
closes, the West Bow was tlie most considerable, being 
at that time the principal avenue by whitd: wheeled 
carriages reached the more elevated part of the city. 
It was by it that Anne of Denmark, James I. and 
Charles I. Oliver Ci’omwcll, Charles II. and James ll, 
assed in formal procession into the city. Its ancient 
uildings presented a most picturesque appearance, 
and it is a m; of deep regret to all the lovers of 
the antique, that tliey have been almost entirety de¬ 
stroyed. 

But, independently of these, its locality was regarded 
with an interest which failed not to produco a mingled 
feeling of melancholy awe upon all. This was owing to 
its being the road leading to tho Grassmarket, or, as it 
has not inappropriately been called, Tho Valley of tho 
Shadow of Death, where criminals were made to suffer 
the severe penalties of the law. And it was impossible 
for any one to pass up or down this way, without pictur¬ 
ing to himself one of those heart-rending scenes, of 
which it was so often the witness, and to imagine the 
poor criminal’s look, when with pale visage and throb¬ 
bing heart, he was hurried down the narrow road to 
meet his final doom; and how the tears w'ould gush 
from his swollen eyes when he should venture to cast 
a glance at those venerable walls, between which he 
passed, and from the balconies and windows of which 
many had come, some with sullen scowl and some with 
heartfelt pity, to mark the last moments of his life. But 
how his heart would blood within him, and how excru¬ 
ciatingly painful would be the anguish of his soul, when 
at one of these windows he descried tho face of a brother 

(I) See Illustration, page 353. 


or a sister, who should, with solemn voice and faltering 
tongue, bid him his last farewell! 

Many such scenes might have been witnessed in the 
West Bow; and wc shall perhaps be allowed to recall to 
our readers’ memory, the story of Captain Porteous, who 
figures so eminently in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of the 
Heart of Midlothian, and who was also one of those un¬ 
fortunate men, who, in order to satisfy the cravings of 
public justice, had to be dragged down this narrow 
road to suffer the penalty of bis guilt. 

John Porteous was the son of a tailor in Edinburgh; 
his father intended to bring him up to his own trade, 
but the youthful profligacy of the son defeated the pa¬ 
rent’s prudent intention, and he enlisted into the Scotcli 
corps at that time in the service of the States of Holland. 
Here he learned military discipline, and, upon return¬ 
ing to his own country in 1715, his services wore en¬ 
gaged by the magistrates of Edinburgh to discipline the 
city guard. For such a task he was eminently qualified, 
not only by his military education, but by his natural 
activity and resolution; and, in spite of the profligacy 
of his characlei', he received a captain’s commission in 
the corps. 

The duty of tljo Edinburgh City Guard was to pre¬ 
serve the public peace when any tumult was appre¬ 
hended. They consisted principally of discharged 
veterans, w'ho, when off duty, worked at their respective 
trades. To the rabble they were objects of mingled de¬ 
rision and dislike, and tlie nuincroiis indignities tlicy 
suffered, rendered them somewhat morose and ansierc 
in temper. At public executions they genetally sur¬ 
rounded the scaffold, and it was on an occaslil of this 
kind that Porteous their captain committed the outrage 
for which he paid the penalty of his life. 

Thecriminal,onthe occasion in. question, had excited 
the commiseration of the po])ulacc by the disinterested 
courage he displayed in acliieving the escape of his 
accomplice. fiuie it was customary to conduct 

prisoners nndor sentence of death to attend divine ser¬ 
vice in the Tolbooth Church. Wilson, the crimiiuil 
aliove alluded to, an<lRol>crtson, his companion in crime, 
had reached the church, guanled by four soldiers, when 
Wilson suddenly seized one of the guards in each hard, 
and a third with his teeth, and shouted to his accoiu- 
pltcc to fly for his life, llobertsoa immediately fled, 
and effected his escape. This eircunistenee naturally 
excited a strong feeling of sympathy for Wilson, and the 
magistrates, fearing an attempt at rescue, had requested 
tho presence of a detachment of infantry in a street 
adjoining to that where the execution was to take place, 
for the jnirpese of intimidating the populace. The in¬ 
troduction of another Military force ihahi bis own into 
a quarter of the dty where no dhiMa bttf hie own were 
ever beat, highly in censed Cdptaiii PhftedMt, and aggra¬ 
vated the ferocity of atemper luit^tlyanrlyaild brutal. 
Contrary to the apprehension of anthoilties, tlic 
execution was allowed to pass nndfstnrhea, but the 
dead body had hung only a short iiMe the gibbet 
when a tumult arose among the Mnltitiim; stones and 
other missiles were thrown at Porteous and his men, and 
me of tho populace, mote adventurous than tho rest, 
iprung upon the scamld, dad cut the rope by which the 
sriminal was susptddea, 

Porteous wasMtaMendM to frenzy by this outrage on 
his authority, and, from the scaffold, he seized 

the MjQsket of one of the guards, gave the word to fire, 
and^ discharging his piece, shot the man dead upon the 
Hpoft. Several of bis Soldiers also having obeyed his 
irdpr to fire, six or sevmi persons were killed, an<l 
nuMy others wounded. The mob still continuing their 
attack, another volley was fired upon them, by which 
several others fell, and the scene of violence only clo.sed 
when Porteous and his soldiers reaclietl the guard-house 
in tho High Street. For his reckless and sanguinary 
conduct in this affair, Captain Porteous was arraigned 
"iefore the High Court of Justiciary, and sentence 
if death was passed upon him. His execution wa.s 
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appointed to take place on the 8th of Septemhe 
ITAQ, 

The day of doom at length arrived, and the ampl 
area of the Grasamarket was crowded in every part witi 
a countless multitude, drawn together to gratify thei: 
revenge or satisfy their sense of justice by tho speetacU 
of tho execution. Out their vengeance mot with a tem 
porary disappointment. The hour of exeention was 
already past, without the appearance of the criminal, 
and the expectant multitude began to interchange sus¬ 
picions that a reprieve might have arrived. Deep and 
universal was the groan of indignation which arose 
from tho crowd, when they learned that such was indeci 
the fact. The ca.se having been represented to her 
Majesty Queen Caroline, she intimated her royal plea 
sure that the prisoner should be reprieved for six weeks. 
The shout of disappointed revenge wiis followed by sup 
pressed muttcrings and commiinings among the crowd, 
but no act of violence was committed; they saw tho 
gallows taken down, and then gradually dispersed to 
their homes and occupations. 

Night ushered in another scene; a drum was heard 
beating to arms, and the populace promptly answered 
its summons by turning out into tho streets. Their 
numbers rapidly increased, and, separating into differ¬ 
ent parties, they took possession of the city gates, post¬ 
ing sentinels for their security. They then disanned 
(he City Guard, and, having thus possessed themselves 
of weapons, they were the uncontrolled masters of the 
city. During tho progress of the riot, various efforts 
were made to communicate with the Castle, but tlie 
vigilance of the insurgents defeated all .such at 
tempts. 

The Tolbooik was now invested, and, a strong party 
of the rioters having surrounded it, another party pro¬ 
ceeded to break up the doors. For a considerable time 
the gr-eat strenglli of the place rendered their efforts 
fruitless, but, having brought fire to their aid, they 
burned the door, and rushed into the prison. 

I’orteous, elated with his escape from the sentence 
lie so richly merited, was regaling a party of his boon 
companions within tbe building, when the assault was 
made upon its gates. Tlie wretched man well knew tlic 
hatred with which ho was regjirded by the populace, 
and was at no loss to coniprohend the motive for their 
violence. Escape seemed impossible. The chimney 
was the only place of concealment that occurred to him, 
and, scrambling into it, he supported himself by laying 
hold of the bars of iron with which the chimnies of a 
prison-house are crossed to prevent the escape of cri¬ 
minals. But his enemies soon dragged him from his 
hiding-place, and, hunying him along the streets, they 
brought him to the very spot, where, that morning, he 
was to have paid the forfeit of his life. The want of 
a rope was now the sole obstacle to the accomplishment 
of their purpose, and this want was soon supplied by 
breaking open a shop where the article was sold; a 
dyer's pole served in the room of a gallows, and from it 
they suspended the unhappy man. Having thus pro¬ 
pitiated tho spirit of offended justice, they threw down 
the weapons of which they liM possessed themselves, 
*md quietly dispersed to their res^ctivc homes. 

It has been justly observed, that the murder of Por- 
has more the character of a conspiracy than of a 
riot. The whole proceedings of the insurgents were 
marked by a cool and deliberate intrepidity, quite at 
rarianco with the accustomed conduct of rioters. No 
violence was perpetrated either upon person or property, 
^ve the single act of vengeance executed upon Portoous. 

studious were the insurgents to avoid every appear¬ 
ance of prsedial outrage, that a guinea was left upon the 
counter of the shop from whica they took the rope to 
barig their victim. None of the oflfenders were ever 
discovered, although government made the most stre¬ 
nuous exertions, aud offered large rewards for their 
apprehension. There cen bo little doubt, however, that 
many of the participators in that night’s transactions 


were of a class unacoustomorl to mingle in sconoa of 
vulgar tumult. 

Before concluding, we may mention that the famous 
M^jor Weir, and his sister, who were both burned alive 
on being convicted of practising the arts of witchcraft, 
had their abode in one of tho projecting houses at the 
head of this alley. Sir Walter Scott, in his History of 
Demonology and Witchcraft, in giring tho partieulars of 
his life, mentions, that no story of witchcraft, at nooro- 
maney, so many of which occurred near, and in Edin¬ 
burgh, made such a lasting impression on the public 
mind as that of Major Weir; that tho remains of tho 
house in which he and his sister lived, wore still shown 
in his own day, and that it had a very gloomy aspect, 
well suited for a necromancer; and that, while at dif¬ 
ferent times it had served the purposes of a brarSier’s 
shop, and a magazine for lint, no family would inhabit 
the walls as a residence ; and that that urchin from tho 
High School was accounted bold, who dared approach 
the gloomy ruins, at the risk of seeing the Mryor’s 
enchanted staff parading through the old apartments, 
or hearing the hum of tiie necromantic wheel, which 
procured for his sister such a chfractor as a spinner. 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. 

The Church in the Catacombs I Reader ! this is not a 
matter of (uirious antiquarian lore, which you may pass 
lightly by, as u thing in which you have no concern. It 
is a solemn and touching subject, affecting every one 
who would give “ a reason for the hope that is in him 
appealing to the sympathies of every member of our 
holy Church; calling upon him to show .something of 
that zeal in his Master’s service, which stirred up the 
blessed martyrs and saints of old to renounce every 
thing that tho world holds dear and precious, for the 
lake of a pure and undefiled religion. 

'I’hc Church in the Catacombs! A chosen band of 
Christians, of various ranks and ages; father and son ; 
mother and child ; husband and wife; friends and kin¬ 
dred ; tho slave and the free; assembled in gloomy 
raults to worship God, indifferent alike to the bribes and 
persecutions of paganism; mindful only of the Cross 
upon which their beloved Master offered up tho one 
great .atoning sacrifice; struggling on during three 
ienturics, but increasing in numbers and in influence, 
until at length they emerged from tl dark retreats, 
,nd the unclouded light of Christianity burst upon the 
rorld. 

It is this glorious light which shines upon and glad- 
lens tho heart of every true Christian now; Imt, like 
he air we breathe, wo enjoy it so freely, that Wo are apt 
.0 forget how dearly it was pureha-sod; we know but 
ttlo of the enduring sufferings of those who kept this 
jrecioHs inheritance for us; wo derive small benefit 
rom their bright example; wo vainly imagine that 
tccauBC our Church has no open persecutors, it is safo 
’rom tho wiles of concealed enemies; who, though they 
ave not—God be praised f—tho powers of oppression 
)0S3C88ed by the Pagans of old, nevertheless succeed in 
inning many from their faith. Let us tlicn cherish 
he great lesson conveyed by the Church in tho Catar 
iombs, a slight sketch of whose history we have gathered 
rom a most interesting work, recently published, and 
which we earnestly recommend to the perusal of our 
readers. ‘ 

(») “ The Church in the Catacombsa description of the jtrinii- 
ive Church of Romo, illustrated by its sepulchral remains. By 
'harlcs Maitland, M.D. London, IS-HI. 
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During ike later times of the Eoman republic, the 
onlargemcnt of tlic ancient city, the mistress of the 
world, led to the formation of quarries in the immediate 
neighbourhood, from which were obtained the materials 
necessary for building. These consisted of tvfa and 
2 }w:salarm, a volcanic sandy rock, which, from its tex¬ 
ture was well adapted to the excavation of long galleries. 
The sand obtained from these subterranean works was 
much used in making cement, and, the demand for it 
being large, the whole subsoil on one side of Borne be¬ 
came, in the course of time, perforated by a network of 
excavations, spreading ultimately to a distance of fifteen 
miles. But, while this was going on, the original 
quarries, exhausted of their stores, were used as burying 
places by the lowest orders of the people, who were not 
able to procure the honours of a funeral pile for burning 
their dead. There also were thrown the bodies of per¬ 
sons who had perished by their own hands, or by the 
hand of the law. 

The persons engaged in procuring sand from these 
Catacombs were called arennrii, or sand-diggers; they 
were persons of the Idtrcst grade, and, from the nature 
of their occupation, probably formed a distinct class. 
“ There is reason to suppose that Christianity spread 
very early among them, for, in time of perseeution, the 
converts employed in the subterranean passages not 
only took refuge there themselves, but also put the 
whole Clmrch in possession of these otherwise inacces¬ 
sible retreats. When we reflect iipon the trials which 
awaited the Cliuri'li, and the combined powers of earth 
and hell which menaced it.s earliest years, it is impos¬ 
sible not to recognise the fostering care of a heavenly 
liand, in thus providing a cradle for the infant commu¬ 
nity. Perhaps, to the protection afforded by the Cata- 
comb.s, as an impregnable fortress from which persecu¬ 
tion always failed to dislodge it, the Church of Home 
owed much of the rapidity of its triumph; and to the 
juuservatiou of its earliest sanctuaries, its ancient supe¬ 
riority in discipline and manucra. Tlic customs of the 
first ages, stamped indelibly on the walls of the Cata¬ 
combs, must have contributed to cheek the spirit of 
innovation, soon ol)sorvablc throughout Cliristcndom; 
the clemeuts of a pure faith were w-ritten ‘ with an iron 
pen, in the rock, for everand if the Church of after- 
times had looked back to her subterranean home, ‘ to 
tlie hole of the pit wliencc she w'as digged,’ she would 
f.herc have sought iu vain for truces of forced celibacy, 
the invocation of siiints, and the representation of the 
Deity in painting or sculpture.” 

It appears from various testimonies, that these saiul- 
)>its or catacombs were places of punishment, as well as 
of refuge, to the early Clmistiaiis. Wc are told that the 
Emperor Maximian “condemned all the Homan soldiers 
wlio were (diristians, <0 hard labour; and in various 
places set them to work, some to dig stones, others 
sand.” There is also a tradition in Home, that the baths 
of Diocletian were built from the materials procured by 
the Christians. “ That the Catacombs were throughout 
well known to them is evident; for every' part was com¬ 
pletely taken possession of by them, and furnished with 
tombs or chapels. Paintings and inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to our religion are to be seen every where; and, for 
three hundred years, the entire Christian population of 
Home found sepulture in those recesses.” 

The security of the Catacombs as an asylum, was due 
to their great extent and intricate windings. The en¬ 
trances to tliem were also numerous, and scattered over 
the Cainpagna for miles; aqd the labyrinth below was 
so occupied by the Christians, and so blocked up in 
various pfoces by them, that pursuit must have been 
almost useless. “ The Acts of the Martyrs relate some 
attempts made to ovci-whelm the galleries with mounds 
of earth, iu order to destroy those who were concealed 
w'ithin; but setting aside these legends, w'care credibly 
informed, that not only did the Christians refuge 
there, but that they were also occasionally overtaken by 


their pursuere. The Catacombs have become illustrious 
by the actual martyi'dom of some noble witnesses to the 
truth. Xystus, Bi^op of Home, together with Quartus, 
one of his cler^, suffered below ground, in the time of 
Cyprian. Stephen the First, another Bishop of Rome, 
was traced by heathen soldiers to his subtonanean 
chapel, and, on the conclusion of Divine service, he was 
thrust back into his epiwiopal chair, and beheaded. The 
letters of Christians then living, refer to such scones 
with a simplicity that dispels all idea of exaggeration; 
while their expectation of sharing the same fate affords 
a vivid picture of those dreadful times.” 

“ The discovery of wells and springs in various parts 
of the corridors, assists us in understanding how life 
could bo supported in those dismal regions; although 
there is no evidence to prove that the wells were sunk 
for that purpose. One of them has been named the 
font of St. Peter; and, however apocryphal may bo the 
tradition which refers it to apostolic times, the fact of 
its having been long used for baptism, is not to be 
disputed. Some of the wells are supposed to have been 
dug with the intention of draining parts of the Cata¬ 
combs.” 

The general liabit of taking refuge in the Catacombs, 
is proved by individual examples, given in the work 
before us. “ On the outbreak of a per.secution, the elders 
of the Church, heads of families, and others particularly 
obnoxious to the Pagans, would be the first to suffer; 
perhaps the only individuals whose death or exile was 
intended by the imperial officers. Aw'arc of their danger, 
and probaldy well versed in the signs of impending per¬ 
secution, they miglit easily betake themselves to the 
Catacombs, where flicy could be supported by those 
whose ob.scurc condition left them at liberty.” The 
importance of such a retreat was not unknown to the 
heathen; every effort was made at the beginning of 
a persecution to prevent the Christians from escaping 
by a subterranean flight; and several edicts begin wilh 
a prohilution against entering the cemeteries. Death 
was decreed us a punishment of disobedience. The laws 
were almost equally severe against tlic custom of wor- 
shijiping ill them. “ It is a well-known fact that, before 
the time of Constantine, tlicrc were iu Home many 
moms, or lialls, employed for Divine worship, though 
jiorhaps no edifices built expressly for that purpose. 
Besides tliis, the extreme smallness of the Catacomb 
chapels, and their distance from the usual dwellings of 
the Christians, oppose sonous objections to tlie supjjosi- 
tiou that, they served for regular meetings. Yet nothing 
is better attested iu history, than the fact, that, through¬ 
out tlic fourth century, the Church met there for the 
eelobration of the eucliarist; for prayer at the graves 
of the martyrs; and for the love-feasts, or atjapw. Prn- 
dcutiiis alliriiis that he had often prayed before the 
tomb of llii»polytu8, and describes at length the sub¬ 
terranean sepulchre of that saint. After narrating the 
care of the Church, shown iu gathering the mangled 
remains of the martyr, he proceeds to a minute dcscriii- 
tion of the Catacomb in which they were deposited: 
‘Among the cultivated grounds, not far outside the 
walls, lies a deep cavern, with dark recesses. A descend¬ 
ing path, with winding steps, leads through the dim 
turnings; and the daylight, entering by the mouth of 
the cavern, somewhat illumines the first part of the 
way. But the darkness grows deeper as we advance, 
till wc meet with openings, cut in the roof of the pas¬ 
sages, admitting light from above. There have I often 
prayed, prostrate, sick with the corruptions of soul and 
body, and obtained relief.’ The discovery of chapels, 
altars, episcopal chairs, and fonts, indicates the existence 
of a subterranean worship at some time or other; but it 
is difiicult to prove, that all the religious coremoniea 
were performed in the Catacombs at a very early period.’ 
The Latin inscription, of which the following is a trans¬ 
lation, was found over one of the graves in the cemeterj' 
of Callistus, and shows that prayers were oflfered below 
ground;— 
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IH CBMS¥. AmAUDEB IS HOT »EA», BOT MVES 
BKTOND THE STABS, AHD HIS BOBT RESTS IN THIS 
TOMB. HE UVE1> UNDER THE BMPEROB AHTOKINB, 

WHO, POKESEEIHO THAT GREAT BENEFIT WOUI.D 
RESULT FROM HIS SERVICES, RETURNED HVIL FOB 1 
GOOD ; FOB, WHILE ON HIS KNEES, AND ABOUT TO 
SACRIliTCE TO THE TRUE GOD, HE WAS LED AWAT 
TO EXECUTION. O, SAD TIMES ! IN WHICH SACRED 
RITES AND PHAVEftS, TVEN IN CAVERNS, AFFORD 
NO PROTECTION TO US. WHAT CAN BE MORE 
WRETCHED THAN SUCH A LI I’B ! AND WHAT THAN 
SUCH A DEATH WHEN THEY COULD HOT HE 
BURIED BY THEIR FRIENDS AND RELATIONS!—AT 
LENGTH THEY SPARKLE IN HEAVEN. HE HAS 
SCARCELY LIVED, WHO HAS LIVED IN CHRISTIAN 
TIMES. 

It is infciTcd from those words, that Alexander was 
praying in the catacombs wheu discovered by the emis¬ 
saries of the second Antoninc, the first emperor of that 
name having been friendly to the Christians. This 
event belongs to the fifth persecution, which began in 
the year Ifil. “A number of circumstances in this 
inscription are worthy of notice. The beginning, in 
which the first two word.s, (Alexander mortuus,) after 
leading us to expect a lamentation, break out into an 
a.s8urance of glory and immortality; tlic description of 
the temporal insecurity in which the believers of that 
time lived; the difficulty of procuring Ciiristian burial 
for the martyrs; the certainty of their heavenly reward; 
and, lastly, the concluding sentence, forcibly recalling 
the words of St. Paul, ‘as dying, jiit behold we live;’ 
and again, ‘ I die daily.’ ” 

Tn addition to the older galleries, dug for the purpose 
of extracting sand and puzzolana, the Christians con¬ 
tinued to excavate fresh passages for their own conve¬ 
nience. These additions, distinguished by their superior 
licight and regularity, were called nfw crypts. The 
earth taken out of tlicm was generally thrown into old 
l)ranchcs of the galleries, sonic of them filled with 
graves; a circum.stancc which has given rise to many 
conjectures. Our author suggests that the fugitives 
may have cast up these mounds as obstacles to the pur- 
.suit of their enemies, since, by hlockiug up the iirin- 
cipal passage.s, and leaving open only those known to 
themselves, they might render the galleries beyond 
quite inaccessible to their purseeiitors. Sonic of these 
new crypts are supposed to belong to more peaceful 
limes, when the custom of burying in the cataconilis 
hail become so completely established, that, even after 
it was no longei’ a necessary precaution, this sort of 
sepulture was preferred. Vicinity to the tombs of saints 
and martyrs, so highly valued in that age, was also an 
inducement to the continuiuico of the practice. Gne of 
the inscriptions is translated as follows : • 

IN THE NEW CRYPT, BEUIND THE SAINTS, 

(retro sanctos,) Valeria and saiiika 

BOUGHT IT FOR THEMSF.LVES WHILE LIVING. 

THEY BOUGHT A BISOMUM FOR APBO AND 

VIATOR. 

The word htsomum (compounded of Greek and Latin) 
signifies a place for two bodies; the words trisommn and 
tptadrisomum apply to graves capable of containing 
three and four bodies. “ If we look back through the 
historj' of the world, wo find every where the disposition 
to build tombs for the cxclusivo use of individual 
families. The mummy pits of E^pt arc constructed 
upon this principle. ‘ He was buried with his fathers,’ 
is a common conclusion to the history of a Jewish patri¬ 
arch. It was reserved for Christianity first to deposit 
side by side the bodies of persons unconnected with 
each othcr,--an arrangement which prevails throughout 
the whole of Christendom, from the Catacombs of ancient 
Romo to the modem churchyards of our own country.” 

In many of the inscriptions on the tombs of the Cata¬ 
combs occurs the word cr.met&y, which is derived from 
the Greek, and signifies a sleepiny-qjlace. " In this 


auspicious word, now for the first time aftplied to the 
tomb, there Is manifest a sense of hope and immortality, 
the result of a new religion. A star had risen on the 
borders of the grave, dispelling the horror of darkness 
which had hitherto reigned there; the prospect beyond 
was now cleared up, and so dazzling was the view of an 
eternal city ‘ sculptured in the sky,’ tJiat numbers were 
found eager to rush through the gate of martyrdom, for 
the hope of entering its starry portals.” 

The appearance of these Catacombs about the middle 
of the fourth century, has been described by St. Jerome. 
He says;—" When 1 was at Rome, still a yontli, and 
employed in literary pursuits, I was accustomed, in 
company with others of my own age, and actuated by 
the same feelings, to visit, on Sundays, the sepulchres of 
the apostles and martyrs ; and often to go down into the 
c^pts dug in tlie heart of the oartli, where the wallson 
either side are lined with the dead; and so intense Is 
the darkness, that we almost realise the words of the 
prophet,—' They go down alivo into hell' (or Hades); 
and here and there a scanty aperture, ill deserving the 
name of window, admits scarcely light enough to miti¬ 
gate the gloom which reigns below; and, as we advanco 
through tho shades with cautious steps, wc are forcibly 
reminded of the words of Virgil,—‘ Horror on all sides; 
even the silence terrifies the mind.’ ” 

These subterranean galleries were nearly lost sight of 
during the disorder occasioned by barbarian invasions. 
“ As the knowledge of their windings could be preserved 
only by constant use, the principal entrances alone 
remained accessible; and even those were gradually 
neglected, and blocked up by rubbish, with the excep¬ 
tion of two or three, ivhich wore still resorted to, and 
decorated afresh from time to time. In tho sixteenth 
century the whole range of Catacombs was re-opened, 
and the entire contents, wliich had remained absolutely 
untouched during more than a tlmusand years, were 
restored to tho world at a time when tlic roccut revival 
of letters enabled the learned to profit by tho discoveiy. 
* * • It is difficult now to realise tho impression 
whieli must have been made upon tho first explorers of 
this suliterrancan city. A vast metropolis, rich in the 
bones of saint s ami martyrs; a stupendous testimony to 
the truth of Christian histoi^', and consequently, to that, 
of Christianity itself; a faithful record of tho trials of a 
pemceuted Church; such were the objects presented to 
their view. * * » From the removal of cvoiything por¬ 
table to a place of greater security and more easy access, 
as ■well as from tlie difficulty of personally examining 
theso dangerous galleries, Iieyoud tho more entrance 
left open to general insjKietion, wc are no longer able 
to share the feelings of those wlio behold the cemeteries 
and chapels of a past, age, completely furnished with 
their proper contents.” 

Ileforc vve jiroeecd to notice the contents of tho 
Catacombs, it may lie well to add a few more details 
respecting them, in the greater number of galleries, 
the height is about eight or ten feet, and the width from 
four to six. Tho graves are cut in tho walls, cither in 
a straggling line, or in tiers, occasionally amounting to 
six in height. The galleries often run in stories, two 
or three deep, communicating with each other by fliglits 
of steps. Jliany of the perjicndicular sliafts, noticed by 
Jerome and others, by which tho vaults were lighted, 
appear to be of a more recent date than the times of 
persecution, and would have been fatal to the safety of 
the refugees. Many of theso holes still exist in the 
Uampagna, near Rome, and prove (hiugcroiis to tho 
incautious rider. " The number of graves contained in 
the Catacombs is very great. In order to form a general 
estimate of them, we must remember that from the year 
98 A.i). to some time after the year 400 (of both which 
periods consular dates have liecn found in the ceme¬ 
teries), the whole Christian population of Rome was 
interr^ there. As this time includes nearly a century 
after the establishment of Christianity under Constan¬ 
tine, the numbers latterly must have been very con- 
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A city peopled by more than a million of 
inhabitant eo far Chriatianised as to give rise to a 
general oomplaint that the altars and temples of the 
gods were deserted, mast hare required cemeteries of no 
ordinary dimensions. The number of Christians in the 
time of Decius has been estimated by historians at 
between forty and fifty thousand. Added to this, a 
horror of disturbing the graves already occupied, would 
effectually prevent the custom, common in our own 
country, of employing Ute same ground for fresh inter¬ 
ments, after the lapse of a few years." 

The treasures of the Catacombs, we have said, were 
removed to museums and places where they could be 
seen and studied to advant^e. The richest collection 
^ is in the Vatican. There is, first, the Christian Mu- 
‘ seum, properly so called, containing a number of sarco¬ 
phagi, bB8-relie&, inscriptions, and medals; besides this, 
at the entrance to the Vatican Museum is a long corri¬ 
dor, the sides of which are completely lined with in¬ 
scriptions, plastered into the wall. On the right hand 
are arranged the epitaphs of Pagans, votive tablets, 
dedications of altars, fragments of edicts and public 
documents, collected from the neighbourhood of the 
city; and, opposite to them, classed under the heads of 
Greek, Latin, and Consular monuments, appear the 
inscriptions of the ancient Christians. These have been 
collected indiscriminately from the Catacombs round 
Kome, and have hitherto remained unpublisliod. This 
is called the Lapidarian Gallery. In the year 1841, 
our author obtained permission to make a few drawings, 
and to copy some of the inscriptions in this gallery; 
but he had not long availed liimself of the licence, when 
an application was made by the Jesuits to the Custode 
of the gallery, to prevent the use of its contents by a 
Protestant. He was, therefore, not allowed to proceed, 
but was even requested to give up the copies he had 
made; this, of course, was refused; aud with the under¬ 
standing that no more inscriptions should be copied, 
and that those copied should not be published in Home, 
the matter terminated. 

Ever since tl>e discovery of these inestimable monu¬ 
ments in the sixteenth century, “ Itomanist writere have 
been suffered to claim identity in discipline and doc¬ 
trine with the Church that occupied the Catacombs; 
while an attempt has scarcely been made to show from 
these remains the more striking resemblance existing 
between our Beformed Church and that of primitive 
Kome.” To supply in some degree this deficiency, is 
the object of the work before us, as w'ill be more parti¬ 
cularly shown in another article. 

f2'o be continued.) 


THE WORLDS AROUND US. 

Aaii the planets and their satellites inhabited, or 
habitable ! A question, it may well seem, more easily 
asked than answered. And so, in truth, it is, so far os 
the fact is concerned; but to those who speculate upon 
possibilities and probabilities, w'c may offer a very satis¬ 
factory solution of it in the words of Laplace. 

“ Such, then, beyond all doubt," says that greatest of 
modem astronomers, “ will be a summary outline of the 
solar system. The principal focus of its movements is 
the sun, an immense globe, revolving upon itself in a 
period of twenty-five days and a half, and 8Ui)erficially 
overspread with an ocean of luminous matter. About 
this focus move the planets, with their satellites, in 
orbits nearly circular, and in planes but little inclined 
to that of the sun’s equator. Innumerable comets from 
time to time approach the sun closely, and are then 
again homo away, to distances which prove that his 
attractive power reaches far beyond the limits of any 
known planetary orbits. Aud not only docs this central 


I body act upon all these globes by its attraction, forcing 
I them thus to revolve about it; but to all of them also 
it is a continual source of Rght and heat. Fos¬ 
tered by its benignant influence, plants and animals 
ivpriug into being throughout our earth; and analogy 
leads us to suppose that similar efiects take place upon 
the other planets; for wo naturally infer that the prolific 
power with which matter developos itself under so many 
forms before our ej'es is not idle upon the vast orb of 
Jupiter, where day alternates with night, and year 
succeeds to year, just as upon our own globe; and which, 
to an attentive observer, presents changes of appearance 
only to be accoimted for by causes of great activity and 
power. True it is, that, in all likelihood, mankind, as 
at present constituted, could not exist under a tempera¬ 
ture so different from that in which we live, and to 
which our frame is adapted: but why should there not 
subsist for each several planet of this universe a corre¬ 
sponding scheme of organization, in accordance with 
its particular temperature 1 If mere differences of 
climate, and of meteorological conditions, are sufficient 
to call forth the infinite variety which we behold in the 
productions of this our earth, how much greater must 
not be the diversity in those of the planets and their 
satellites I It transcends all power of the imagination 
to form any definite idea upon the subject, but that 
there do exist all these varied forms of being is at least 
highly probable.” 

Hut, indeed, apart from considerations of antecedent 
probability, and, without our having to pass entirely 
beyond the limits of our own immediate sijhcrc, w'emay 
easily find, upon this very globe that we inhabit, the 
most sufficient indications tliat organized nature docs, 
in fact, vary with the circumstances under which it is 
intended to exist, and accommodates itself to them. 
In the present state of geological science, it is impossible 
to make ([ucslioii but that thi.s earth of ours has under¬ 
gone very considerable changes, both in the physical 
condition of its surtiure, and in the zoological or botani¬ 
cal character of its inhabitants and productions. Now, 
in very numerous instancc.s, it appears upon investiga¬ 
tion, that the indications derived from these different 
sources exactly coincide; that is to say, we find the 
plants and animals of a given period to have been jirc- 
ciscly such as wc might have expected to find existing 
under physical conditions such as we arc led to suppose 
those of that period to hiivc Iwen. For instance, various 
considerations of natural i)hilosophy lead us to assume 
that the temperature of the earth's surl'ace must, at a 
remote period, have been very much higher than that 
which now prevails there; and, accordingly, wc have 
likewise the beat reasons for believing that, at some 
indefinite distance of time, the polar regions were 
inlmbilcd by animals, aud clothed with a vegetation, 
such as now can exist only in the tropical latitudes. 
Again; there can be but little doubt that, at an early 
IKjriod of the earth’s progress to the existing state of 
things, a very considerable portion of its surface must 
have presented the appearance of an ocean, studtlcd 
with a multitude of i.slauds, and the more so the farther 
we go back; a supposition which may be justified uixm 
grounds perfectly independent of botanical science, 
while, at the same time, the study of fossil botany 
teaches us that the earlier the period, the more nearly 
does the character of its vegetation a[iproximatc to that 
which we find prevailing in the island clusters of the 
South Seas, and the archipelagos of the East and West 
Indies. But yet again; the enormous masses of chalk, 
evidently deposited by subsidcuce from water, which 
form so considerable a portion of the earth's crust, point 
to a period when the waters of our globe must have 
been highly charged with carbonic acid gas, by means 
of which the chalk was holden in solution. The same 
causes by which the waters became so generally thus 
impregnated would probably, or rather certainly, ope¬ 
rate in respect of the atmosphere, which would thus, 
during this period, contain a veiy large propojtion of 
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the same gas; a clrcumstaiice higUy favourable to 
vegetable development, and doubtless forming a primary 
item in the conditions under which were called forth into 
being the gigantic forests of the ancient world,' Now, 
this very state of things would be one in which neitlier 
man nor any animal of similar respiratory organisa¬ 
tion,—none, in fact, in whose nostrils is the breath of 
life,—could for a moment exist, much less increase and 
multiply. In such an atmosphere neither beast nor 
bird could liave lived. Yet was not that world without 
its living denizens. To such a period it is that we must 
refer the extinct saurian races, the monstrous fish 
lizards and lizard-fishes, which, from the frequency of 
their fossil remains, must have been, at some time, ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous upon the globe, and in its waters; 
and which would be adapted, l>y the meclianisin of their 
respiration, to subsist in such an atmosphere; while the 
difference of temperature, and the change in the distri- 
bntion of land and water, would probably disqualify 
them as tenants of the earth in its present state. 

Thus, then, we find the speculative likelihood of the 
other planets being inhabited confinned and supported 
by what we know of the past conilition of that one 
among them upon which wc oursclvc.s live; while it 
will appear from the v'cry same considerations, both of 
fact and probability, that under physical conditions so 
vastly different, the structure and organization of such 
inhabitants a.s they may possess, must equally vary from 
our own. A few w'ords upon some of those differences 
of circumstance which are likely to be attended with 
this result in a very marked degree, may not prove 
uninteresting. 

To begin, then, with the most obvious. It docs not 
require much observation to tc:ich us liow' pow'eifully 
organization is affected by habitual influences of tcni- 
lieratiire, nor mueli consideration to show us how widely 
iu this respect the several planets must vary from our 
earth and from one another. In order, lioAvevcr, lo 
giving some accurate idea on the subject, it may be as 
well to premise, that the cfl'cctive power of radiant lioat 
varies inversely as the scpiarc of the distance from tlio 
source of heat; that is to say, at a distance of two feet > 
from a mass of red hot iron, from wliieh heat will o" j 
course be radiating in every tlirectioii, the effect of Unit 
beat upon the tcnqrcratm’e of a given object will be Ihc 
fourth part of wliat it is at one foot; at a distance of 
three feet that effect will be diminished to a uini h ; at 
four, to one sixteenth; and so on continually. And 
now, to apply this to the temperature of the planets 
respectively, as compared with that of our globe. The 
earth’s distance from the sun is about 95,000,(t0i) of mjlc.<, 
tlial of Mercury about 3(1,000,000, which is nearly in 
the ratio of eight to three; so that the power of the 
solar rays, at the distiuiee of Mercury, w'ill he greater 
than it is at the distance of our earth, about in the ratio 
of sixty-four to nine, or, in simpler numbers, seven to one. 
The distance of Venus from the sun is about (18,000,000 
of miles, and by a similar process wc shall find that flic 
inteinsity of the sun’s radiation at that distance will be 
more than double of what it is here. Itwonld lie 
t«dious to apjily a similar calculation to (he jdanclary 
system in detail. Let it suffice, therefore, to propouTid 
the general result, that the intensity of solar radiation, 
which on Mercury is about seven times greater than on 
the earth, is some 330 times less on Uranus; the propor¬ 
tion between the two extremes being upwards of 2,000 
to one. Let any one figure to himself our condition were 
the sun's effoet (o l)e septupled, to say nothing of tlie 
greater ratio I or were it diminished to a seventh, or to 
a three-hundredth of what it now is ! 

It must, however, be observed, tliat a greater intensity 
of solar radiation does not necessarify imply a propor- 
tionably higher temperature at the surface of any given 
planet, which might possibly be provided with an 
atmosphere so constituted as in some degree to reflect or 
absorb the rays, and so to mitigate the glare and heat. 
Indeed, we have some reason to believe that both with Mer¬ 


cury and Ycmis such is'in fact the case; and, in all the 
planets, we notice diversities of appearance which we 
arc strongly led to attribute toatnao^ihericmculiaritles. 
Indeed, unless there is some provision oi the kind, it 
must bo impossible for water to exist upon Mercury in 
any other form than that of steam; and many of ovr 
metals would be in a constant state of fusion—would, 
in fact, present much the same appearance that merctiry 
docs to us, until converted into powder by the greater 
facility of oxidiwition. In Saturn, on the contraiy, all 
flic water would be in a perpetu^ state of ice. The 
same law of variation also holds good for light; itself a 
powerful chemical agent, W’hioli plays no undistinguished 
part among the influences which tend to modify organiza¬ 
tion. 

Moreover, the wide inequality of the planets as to 
superficial extent, their different periods of diurnal 
rotation and annual revolution, must occasion no inoou- 
siderable diversity in the circumstances and habits of 
any creatures that may exist upon them. The area of 
J upiter is, in round numbers, one hundred and twenty 
fold that of our globe; of Saturn not much less than 
that of Jupiter. The area of Mercury's surface, on the 
other hand, is less than one fourth of that of our glolte; 
while that of the lesser planets, Juno, Vesta, Ceres, and 
Pallas is very far smaller still. Again, while the 
diurnal rotation of Mercury, Venus, and M.ars is not 
very different from our own, that of Saturn takes place 
iu something less than ten hours and a half; that of 
Juj)iter in a few minutes short of ten hours. While 
Mercury revolves about the sun in eighty-seven days, or 
in less than one fourth of our own year, and Venus in 
244 days, the year of Jupiter extends to twelve, and that 
;)f Saturn to thirty, of this earth’s annual revolutions. 
And if we combine these latter data with the length of 
Jujiiter’.s anil Saturn’s days, as already given, we shall 
lind, on a rough and round ealeulation, the year of the 
bniicr eonsisi.ing of al»out 10,000 of his own days; while 
Cor the inliahilants of Saturn the sun must rise and sot 
sonic 24,000 limes, ere the sea.sonB recommence their 
roiiiicl. On Saturn, indeed, the course of the seasons 
[ .lill bo materially modified by the cflect of his rings, 

[ M'hieli, tea large proportion of his surface must entirely 
eclipse the sun for half the period of his revolution. 

A nother leading source of diversity must lie in the 
c.vcccdiiig differenee of the force of gravity, as exerting 
itself on the surfaces of the several planets. Supposing 
the velocity of rotation and the density of the ma- 
(erial to be (he same for one of the small ultra- 
zodiacal jilanets— I’allas, for instance—as on this 
earth, a man placed on one of them would spring 
uitli ease to a height of sixty feet, and sustain no 
irroater sJiock in Jiis descent tlian hero from a leap 
of a single yard, in Jupiter, on the other hand, upon 
tlicsame suppositious, tJie force of gravitation would be 
more than tenfold wlmt it is with us. On the last- 
mentioned planet, however, the tendency to the centre 
is in a consideralile degree contracted by the increased 
centrifugal force, corresponding to the greater velocity 
of rotation pcrluips also by other circumstances—so 
tliat in fact, the gravitation force is not quite threefold 
of that which operates at the earth's suifacc. Saturn, 
however, though in bulk not much Inferior to Jupiter, 
is composed of materials so much less massive than those 
of our planet, his velocity of rotation being at the same 
time nearly equal to that of Jupiter, tliat the force of 
gravity at his surface will he less than that which we 
experience. In truth, the mere density of Saturn does 
not much exceed one-eiglith of that of the earth, so that 
he is composed upon an avenge of materials not much 
heavier than cork; a fact which may serve at once as 
an illustration of the manner in wliich variations of con¬ 
dition so frequently balance one another, and os a proof 
that the combinations of elements must be exceedingly 
different upon the several planete. 

8o here wc shall pause,praying our resders to remem- 
l>er that we did not set out to solve a question, but 
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•merely to cull a toxf materials for speculation, from a 
field vluch we are far from having attempted to ex¬ 
haust. It will hardly be necessary to remind them that 
the convenience of round numbers is always more re¬ 
garded than mathematical accuracy, where the object is 
to present proportions to the mind in a definite manner. 


ISlogrop^lcal i^ftetc^rs of Sminent igatntrro. 


RAFPAELLO SANZIO DA URBINO. 

Baffaello Sanzio was bom on Good Friday, in 
the year 1483, at Urbino, a city about 150 miles 
from Rome. His father, Giovanni Sanzio, was an 
a^st, and though not very cminenttin his profes¬ 
sion, he was considered to possess superior judg- 
nkent. He instructed his son in the rudiments of 
his art, even in his childhood; and so wonderful 
was the boy’s genius, and so rapid his progress, 
that in a few years he was able to assist his father 
in some of the works in which he was engaged at 
Urbmo. 

Giovanni, being anxious to give his son the best 
opportunity of improving his talents, placed him 
under the tuition of Ferugino, who then enjoyed a 
distinguished reputation, but whose highest claim 
to renown was afterwards derived from his having 
been the instructor of the inimitable Raphael. 

The pupil soon perceived that he should never 
attain the perfection to which he aspired, if he 
contented himself with copying the manner of 
his master. He therefore devoted his attention to 
the study of the antiques,* and made himsell’ 
thoroughly acquainted with their beauties. 

The great fame of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, induced him to visit 
Florence; and the careful examination of the 
works of those eminent artists enlarged his ideas, 
and enabled him to improve his style. Their dis¬ 
sensions afforded opportunities for the displa}' of 
their superior talents, which Raphael admired with 
enthusiasm. Indeed, he appreciated the merit of 
Michael Angelo so highly, that he was wont to 
say, “ 1 thank heaven that I was born in the same 
age with that illustrious man!" It is right to add, 
that Buonaroti, although he did sometimes evince 
a feeling of jealousy with regard to Raphael, 
always acknowdedged the superiority ol’his genius, 
and rendered ample justice to his great skill. 

Raphael's celebrity now' became general through¬ 
out Italy, and, after enriching his native city, 
Urbino, with several of his works, and residing 
four years at Florence, his uncle Bramante, the 
great architect of that period, persuaded Julius II. 
to employ Raphael to adoni the Vatican with his 
paintings. He was now' in his twenty-fifth year; 
and, when we consider the difficult position of the 
young painter—who, when he commenced this 
grana underteking, was surrounded by many emi¬ 
nent and aspiring artists, who having been already 
employed by the pope, must have considered the 

(1) AaTiavi!. By this terra are implied and understood, such 
paintings and sculptures os were executed at that period of time 
when those arts were in their greatest perfection among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; from the age of Alexander the Great to the 
irruption of the Goths into ItaTy, under Alaric, in the year of our 
Lord 400. 

The term AnUqut is more particularly applied to the scidpturcs 
of tha period before mentioned; such as statues, hasso-rolievus, 
medals, intaglios, or engraved stones. 


choice of Raphael as a great injustice to them¬ 
selves, and whose interest it was that he shoidd 
fail—we may form some idea of that superior 
genius w'hicn enabled him to vanquish every ob¬ 
stacle, to surpass the opinion which had been 
formed of him, and to leave every rival far behind 
him. 

As Sir Joshua Reynolds justly observes, “ it is 
probable that we are indebted to the remarkable 
and critical situation in which Raphael was placed, 
for the magnificent chefs~d’ceuvre which he has 
left us.” 

It is said that the most superior fresco-paintings 
of Raphael, in the Vatican, do not immediately 
strike the beholder with that surprise which might 
be expected from the works of so illustrious a 
master. This circumstance has been accounted 
for by Montesquieu, who observes, that Raphael 
imitates nature so well, that the spectator is no 
more suiqinsed than were he tb see the object 
itself, which would excite no degree of surprise at 
all; but that an uncommon expression, strong 
colouring, or odd and singular attitudes, in the 
productions of inferior artists, strike us at first 
sight, because we have not been accustomed to see 
them else%vherc. 

The success of Raphael W'as complete; and his 
incomparable W'orks prove that poetry, history, 
and the sciences, were as familiar to him as paint¬ 
ing. He continued to study the antique with 
ardour, and the magnificent collection of works of 
art in the Sistine (ffiapel, into which he was ad¬ 
mitted by Bramante, in spite of the prohibition of 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, increased his ambition 
to exceed his former efforts. 

Riches and honours were now heaped upon 
him, and the great number of pictures which he 
was (nigaged to paint obliged him to avail himself 
of the assistance of young artists in the c.vccution 
of his designs, and thus many superior painters 
were formed under his direction. But he. was 
so particularly careful, that be coiTCCtcd with his 
own hand w'hatever he found imperfectly per¬ 
formed by his disciples, and gave those finishing 
touches to the whole, which have rendered those 
works the admiration of the world. 

Raphael was quite free from jealousy or envy, 
lie was generous to his brother artists, and ad¬ 
ministered to the wants of those wlio needed assis¬ 
tance. He made no concealment of his skill, and 
imparted his advice to his pupils conscientiously 
and liberally, often interrupting his own work to 
sidvance their progress. In his walks he was 
always surrounded by his favourite scholars. His 
most celebrated disciples were Julio Romano, Fran¬ 
cesco Ponni, Polidoro da Caravaggio, and Perini 
del Vaga. 

The works of Raphael are so varied and so 
extensive that the enumeration of them would 
require a volume, and to do them justice would 
demand talents and knowledge equ^ to his own. 
It would, nevertheless, be a pleasant task to 
attempt to describe some of his most famous pro¬ 
ductions, but the limits of this paper will not admit 
of more than a brief notice of one beautiful picture 
by this ^eat master. It is called La Madonna del 
Peace —The Madonna of the Fish—and was for¬ 
merly in the Escurial in Spain, but is now in the 
Musm at Madrid. 

It is supposed that Raphael was ordered to paint 
a picture in which the following personages were 
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to concur: our Saviour, when an infant, the Virgin 
Mary, St. Jerome, the archangel Raphael, and 
young Tobit; leaving the artist to contrive, as he 
might best be able, how to join in one picture per¬ 
sonages who lived at periods so distant from each 
other; and it may not be going too far to say, that 
perhaps no one but Raphael could have formed so 
beautifal a picture from a subject so difficult and 
unconnected. 

The Virgin is supposed to be sitting in a chair, 
with the child Jesus on her lap, whilst St. Jerome 
is reading the prophecies of the Old Testament 
relative to the birth, preaching, and miracles of the 
Messiah. 

The archangel introduces young Tobit, who is 
come to implore the favour of God for the restora¬ 
tion of sight to his father. The blessed Infant 
bends gently towards the supplicant, and seems 
anxious to examine the fish, which hangs to a 
string in Tobit’s right hand. Meanwhile, St. 
Jerome, who seems to have finished the page he 
was reading, is ready to turn over the leaf, and 
appears to be waitmg only till the Divine child lifts 
its little arm from the book, on which it c.arclessly 
rests. 

The countenance of the Virgin is full of com¬ 
passion, and her attitude perfectly graceful. With¬ 
out taking her eyes off Tobit, or interrupting the 
angel, she gently supports the holy Infant, whf)sc 
head almost touches the left cheek of his affec¬ 
tionate mother, which adds to her beautifal face 
a tenderness of expression impossible to describe. 

The head of the angel is noble; his air easy 
and natural; whilst innocence and gentlcne.ss are 
depicted in his countenance. The figure of Tobit 
is likewise very attiw-tive. He raises his eyes with 
reverential awe to the Infant Saviour, and his atti¬ 
tude denotes timidity and diffidence. 

This picture is painted on wood, and is about 
eight feet high. The subject is certainly replete 
with difficulties and incongruities, but all these 
defects arc forgotten in the contemplation of its 
beauties. 

The colouring is in the last and best manner of 
Raphael. 

The celebrated picture of “ The Transfiguration ” 
was intended by the illustrious painter to be sent 
as a mark of his respect and gratitude to Francis 1. 
King of France. That monarch had invited Ra¬ 
phael to his Court, and there is little doubt that 
the artist would have gladly accepted the royal 
invitation, had it not been for the intreatics of his 
uncle Bramante, and the liberality of Leo X. 

He sent, however, his picture of St. Michael to the 
French king, who paid him for it so generously, 
that he considered it incumbent on him to present 
the munificent monarch with another of his works, 
his celebrated Holy Family: but Francis insisted 
on Raphael’s acceptance of a still more liberal re¬ 
muneration for this admirable production; and in 
a letter which his Majesty wrote to Raphael, in 
allusion to this igencrous struggle, he asserted 
“ that all men of superior talent were upon an 
equal rank with sovereigns.” Raphael was deeply 
affected by so much condescension, and he then 
conceived his first idea of “The Transfiguration," 
which, as before stated, he intended to present to 
his royal and generous patron. His premature 
death, however, prevents the completion of this 
sublime picture; but, unfinished as it was, it was 
considered to be the master-piece of this great 


painter, and therefore It was not thought right to 
deprive Rome of the finest work he ever produced. 

It was on the anniversary of his birth-—Good 
Friday—in the year 1620, that Raphael expir^, at 
the early age of thirty-seven. His death occasioned 
nniversal grief in Rome. His picture of “The 
Transfiguration" was exhibited in its then imper¬ 
fect state, in his studio, above the couch on which 
his body was laid previously to interment: this was 
an affecting and appropriate tribute to his memory. 
He was buried, according to his own desire, in the 
church of the Rotunda, and his Aineral was at¬ 
tended by many illustrious persons. 

To use the words of Mengs, who is the least 
enthusiastic of the .admirers of Raphael, the latter 
“ imdoubtcdly deserves the first rank amongst 
painters. He possessed a sublimity of tliougnt, 
a fruitful and rich invention, remarkable’ correct¬ 
ness of drawing and design, and a wonderful ex¬ 
pression. His attitudes are noble, natural, and 
graceful; and to the elegance and grandeur of the 
antique he added the simplicity of nature. He 
blended the boldness of Michael Angelo Buonaroti 
with his own graceful ideas, and struck out a 
manner peculiar to himself and superior to all 
other.s.’’ 

Tlie Cartoons of Raphael are considered as ad¬ 
mirable evidences of his genius, and F.ngland is 
happy in possessing several of these interesting 
works. 


CUIUOSITIKS OF COLD. 

T.\ a paper in our last journal, detailing the 
peculiarities of the Wenham Ice-Lake, we glanced 
at wlmt may be termed the Luxuries of Cold. 
The contrivances resorted to for eiyoying them are 
of ancient date; they involve inricli ingenuity, and, 
in later times, knowledge of scientific principles, so 
that a few of their details will be both interesting 
and instructive. 

The source of cold to which we specially refer, is 
that resulting from evaporation: this Sir J ohn Les¬ 
lie has illustrated by all those contrivances, which, 
under the name of coolern, diminish the temperutare 
of liquids by evaporation. Galen relates that he 
witnessed the mode of cooling water, which was 
practised in bis time, not only at Alexandria, but 
all over Egypt. The water having been previously 
boiled, was poured at sunset into shallow pans, 
which were carried to the house tops, and there 
exposed during the whole night to the wind; and 
to preserve the cold thus acquired, the pans wore 
removed at daybreak, and placed on the shaded 
ground, surrounded by leaves of trees, pruninn 
of vines, lettuce, or other slowly conductmg sub¬ 
stances. The water-bags of the Bedouin Arabs 
allow a small quantity of water to exude from 
them, which being evaporated, cools the rest of the 
contained water. The gourds and calabashes of 
the AfVicans,—^the alcarazas of the Moors,—^the 
wetted, matted curtains of oriental nations, &c,— 
are all instances of the operation of the same law. 

It has been supposed that ice cannot be obtained 
by artificial means in the East Indies. This is 
not precisely the case, as we learn ftom the follow¬ 
ing account, in Miss Hobeiits’s Scenet and Charac¬ 
teristic! of Hindostan: 

“ At the principal stations in the Mofussil there 
are regular Ice-hurcesti; the night frosts, daring a 
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dcrtain number of weeks, being always sufficiently 
strong to congeal water under their influence, if of an 
inconsiderable depth. A piece of ground, commen¬ 
surate with the number of persons w'ho subscribe 
to the concern, is laid out ibr the purpose of 
collecting a sufficient quantity of ice to last through 
the hot season; shallow pans are provided, of con¬ 
venient dimensions, and these arc placed in rows, 
close to each other. After sunset they are filled 
with water by superintendents, whose business it 
is to remove the cake when sufficiently frozen, and 
to replenish the pans, an operation which is per¬ 
formed several times in the course of each night. 
The cakes of ice are deposited in excavations 
made according to the principles observed in Eng¬ 
land, and with proper care may be preserved 
during the rains; the least neglect, however, is 
fatal in the damp season; the ice melts in an 
instant, and the unfortunate subscribers, instead 
of having the stipulated quantity to cool butter, 
cream, jellies, w ater, and wine, arc compelled to do 
as well as they can with the only substitute, salt¬ 
petre. At Chinsurah, where the frosts are not so 
severe as in the upper couiUry, a small quantity ol 
saltpetre is placed in the pans.” With these aids. 
Miss Roberts thinks, that should the season prove 
favourable, the necessity lor importing ice from 
America will no h)nger exist. 

In France, when the printers are mild, the quan¬ 
tity of ice collected is, necessarily, very small. The 
<u»nsumers have, accordingly, sought to su])ply this 
deficiency by artificial means, somewhat similar to 
those employed in India. W’ith tliis intention they 
have organized a large manvfaHory at L’Ouen, in 
which evaporation is the agent employed. 'I’he 
water is brought to the suininit of a series of 
wooden falls, and dropping gently “cn cascades," 
runs slowly into large tanks, isolated from the soil, 
and finishes by becoming coagulated. In this 
manner, masses of ice are obtained, even when 
the tcrapernture of the surrounding atmosphere is 
several degrees above zero. This freezing power 
is considerably augmented by the addition ol' 
chemical agents, such as saltpetre and bay salt. 

Tlie consumjition of ice in F.iris is very con¬ 
siderable. It is there not only employed in the 
eoniposition of various rclrcsliinents, but also to 
preserve a quantity of viands, w hich heat tends to 
deteriorate; and it is sonietiines used as a therapeu¬ 
tic agent in illness. The number of conJ'ectioners 
who use or sell ice in Paris, is estimated at 450, 
without reckoning those private houses in which 
ice is consumed by the family. The aunxtal con¬ 
sumption in Pans is calculated t<j be from 
twenty-five to thirty millions of ])uunds w eight. 
Independently of the ice wells in the different 
establishments of lemonade merchants, confec¬ 
tioners, &c,, there are several large, ones in the 
environs <»f I’uris: the most remarkable, both from 
its size and the quantity it produces, is La Glaciere 
at L'Ouen, Saint Denis ; the depth ol' this well is 
about thirty-three feet, and its diameter upwards 
of one bundreil feet; it supplies the Parisian 
population yearly with twelve millions of pounds of 
lee, at the average price of from 1}d. to 2d per lb. 

It is a very singular phenomenon, that cold, far 
exceeding that of winter, can be produced, even in 
the middle of summer; and, what adds to the 
singularity is, that this production of cold does not 
take place unless the ingredients employed become 
liquid. 


'J'liis productiou of ariifleial cold at wiU was 
known to our chemists two centuries since. Thus 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Enquiries into vulgar 
and common Errors,” originally published in 1646, 
speaking of the old notion “ that crystal is nothing 
else but ice strongly congealed,” says, “ Whether 
this coagulation be simply made by cold, or also by 
cooperation of any nitrous coagulum, or spirit of 
salt, the principle of concretion, whereby we ob¬ 
serve that ice may be made with salt and snow 
by the fireside, as is also observable from ice 
made by saltpetre and water duly mixed, and strongly 
agitated, at any time of the year, were a very con¬ 
siderable enquiry.” Upon this, Mr, Brayley, the 
chemist, notes: “The doubt here expressed, whether 
the coagulation of water is simply owing to cold, 
or whether the operation of cold may not be aided 
by saltpetre, or some analogous principle, is a rem- 
na)it of the notions entertained of that salt by 
the alchemists, and the older operators in true 
chemistry, who immediately succeeded them, of 
both whose ideas on such subjects, our author, 
(Sir T. Browne) retained a few, thojigh, considering 
the state of science in his time, very few indeed, 
and those of minor importance only. I'he argu¬ 
ments which he adduces in favour of this doubt are 
as lullacious as the supposition itself which it in¬ 
volves. ‘ That ice may be made with salt and snow by 
thclireside,’ arises not from any peculiarcongealing 
virtue in the salt, but merely from the circumstance 
that the affinity it has for water produces a rapid 
liquefaction of the snow, which, robbing the sur¬ 
rounding bodies of their beat, in order to assume 
the liquid Ibrm, (their sensible heat thus becoming 
latmt in the resulting w atcr,) produces the cold. The 
case is similar with respect to the ice made by 
saltpetre and water; for here the water subjected 
to ex))erinient is reduced to the solid form by the 
abstraction of its sensible heat, consequent upon the 
liquelkctioii of the salt, in the solution of which it 
becomes latent.” (Hrowne's If oris, Wilkins’ Edit, 
vol. ii. p. 282.) 

We can only detail a few of the bcautiftil appli¬ 
cations of chemical science employed in producing 
artificial congelation. 

In 1782, Mr. Walker of Oxford, produced ice in 
sumnjer by means of chemical mixtures which 
have been popularly termed freezing powders: they 
have been more recently applied to domestic pur¬ 
poses, in three distinct kinds of apparatus; one for 
freezing water in the hottest w eather; another for 
iceing wine; and the third ior freezing cream. Mr. 
Walker’s apparatus for wine is very simple: he 
merely proposes to add the following proportion of 
freezing powder to each pint of water, in which 
the decanter of wine is to be placed up to the neck, 
w ithin a cup or can surrounded with water, in a tin 
covered pail. 'I’he freezing powder is as follovrs: 
lor each pint of water take 3 oz. of powdered nitre, 

3 oz. powdered sal ammoniac, and oz. Glauber’s 
salts. When these are dissolved in the water, 
place in it the decanter of winCataking care that 
the surface of the W'ine be rather below that of the 
freezing mixture. 

A mixture of 4 oz. of nitrate of ammonia, 4 oz. 
of sub-carbonate of soda, and 4 oz. of water, in 
a tin pail, has been found to produce 10 oz. of ice 
in three hours. 

In employing either of these powders to cool a 
bottle of champagne, place it to the neck in a vessel 
of the coldest pump water that can be procured; 
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sprinkle About 4 ot. of either of the above powders 
upon the shoulder of the bottle, so that, as it gra¬ 
dually dissolves, it shall fell or run down the sides; 
in the meantime, gently turn the bottle in the mix¬ 
ture, and keep it in about twenty minutes, or half 
an hour. 

The late Dr. Dalton succeeded in cooling water 
5“ below its freezing point, 32°, without rendermg 
it ice. In this case, it is necessary to keep the 
water in a state of the most complete quiescence; 
for the least agitation either prevents it from felling 
lower than 32“; or, if it be brought down below 
this point, it instantly begins to freeze, and the 
fluid part rises to 32". 

In these cases, for producing artificial cold, the 
conversion of apparent into latent heat in the pro¬ 
cess of liquefaction is taken advantage of. All 
these instances depend for their efficacy upon the 
liquefaction of solid substances without the aid 
of heat; the degree of cold depends iqion the 
amount of the heat of fluidity which disappears; 
and this also depends upon the amount of solid mat¬ 
ter which is liquefied, and the rapidity of the lique¬ 
faction. 

A very common method of obtaining a low tem¬ 
perature is, by mixing snow and salt together. 
The salt causes the melting of the snow by reason 
of its attraction for w ater, and the water thus 
formed melts the salt; so that both are liquefied. 
This process will sink the thermometer to 0". 
Hence, it is a dangerous practice to sprinkle salt 
on the snow on the street pavement, Itir the pur¬ 
pose of li(juelying it, unless it be swept away as 
soon as possible. 

Sprinklings of salt are sometimes added to ice 
wlieii it is put into the house, with the view ol' 
preserving it; but this is au erroneous notion, 
unless it be supposed that, by the abstraction of 
the latent heat from some of the ice dissolved by 
the salt, a greater degree of cold is produced to 
solidify the remainder. Confectioners tise salt to 
dissolve, not to preserve ice, because a much 
more intense degree of cold is generated during 
the solution than if the pieces of ice remained un- 
dLsaolved. 

A very remarkable cold may be produced by 
mixing three parts by weight of crystallized chlo¬ 
ride of calcium with two parts of dry snow; thi.s 
will sink the mercury in the thermometer frotn 
32“ to — 50", thus producing a degree of cold 
equal to 82“ below freezing. This is considerably 
low er than any point recorded by Captain back, in 
his Arctic Land Epedition in 1833-1-5, where he re¬ 
lates some very interesting experiments on the 
effect and intensity of the cold. With the thermo¬ 
meter at—62", a closely-stopped bottle of sulphuric 
ether was ex])osed immediately below the regis¬ 
tering thermometer on the snow, when, in liltecn 
minutes, the interior upper surface of the sides of 
the bottle was coated with ice, and a thick efliores- 
cent sediment covered the bottom, while the ether 
generally appeared vbcous and opaque. 

A small bottle of pyroligneous acid froze in less 
than Uiirty minutes, at a temperature of -—57": as 
did also the same quantity of 1 part of rectified 
spirit and 2 of water, 1 part of the same, and 1 of 
water. Leeward Island pitm became thick in a 
few minutes, but did not fetbze. 

A mixture of 2 parts pure spirit and 1 water 
froze into ice in three hours, with a temperature 
from —65'* to 61“. 


A bottle of nitric etbcri having been out all 
night, was thick, and the bubbles of air rose slowly 
and with dilBculty; tire moan temperature at 6, u.m. 
Jiin. 17, being —70". 

A surface of 4 inches of mercury, exposed in a 
common saucer, became solid in two hours, with a 
temperature of —57". 

Captain back relates, that on the 4 th of February, 
the temperature w'us —60", and there being at the 
same time a fresh breeze, wasucarly insupportable. 
Such, indeed, was the abstraction of heat, that 
with 8 large logs of dry wood in the fire-place of 
a small room, the Captain could not get the ther¬ 
mometer higher than 12". Ink and paint froze; 
tlic sextant cases, and boxes of seasoned wood, 
principally fir, all split. The skin of the hands 
became dry, cracked, and opened into unsightly 
gashes. On one occasion, after Captain Back had 
washed his face, within three feet of the fire, his 
hair was actually clotted with ice before he had 
time to dry it. 

To return to artificial congelation. By judicious 
mauageinent, frigorilic mixtures, witli the aid of 
snow or pounded ice, have been made to freeze 
quicksilver into a solid mass. A very remarkable 
cxj)criment of this kind was performed by Messrs. 
Pepys and Allen. Into a mixture of equal parts of 
muriate of lime, at 33", and snow at 32", a bladder, 
containing 56 pi>unds of mercury, was iininerscd, 
after the mixture had been liqu<!fied by stirring, 
and when its temperature was found to be —12": 
as soon as the cold mixture had deprived the mer¬ 
cury of so mueli of it.s heat that its own tempera¬ 
ture uas raised I'rom — 42" to 5", llio mercury 
was taken from it, and put into a i'resh mixture, 
the same in every respect as tlic first. In the mean 
time, the muriate of lime was kept cooling, by im¬ 
mersing the vessel which contained it into a mix¬ 
ture of the same ingredients : 5 pounds of the 
muriate were, by this means, reduced to —15". A 
mixture being made of this muriate and snow, at 
the Uunjxsrature of 32", in the course ol'three mimiles 
it gave a temperature of —62", or 91" below the 
freezing point of water. 

'I’he mercury reduced to —30" by immersion in 
the second mixture, and suspended in a net, was 
put into the ncwly-madc mixture, and the whole 
was covered with a cloth, to impede the passage of 
heat from the surrounding atmosphere. After an 
hour and forty minutes, tlic 56 pounds of mercury 
were found solid and fixed, 'i’he temperature of the 
mixture, at this time, w as—46"; that is, 16" higher 
than when the mercury was pul into it. A paiiil'ul 
sensation, like that produced by a bqrn, or scald, 
or wound with a rough-edged instrument, was ex¬ 
perienced on handling the frozen mercury; the 
parts of tJie hand which were in confect with the 
metal lost all sensation, and became wliite, and, 
to all appearance, dead ; but, by frU-tioii, they soon 
resumed their usual sensation and colour. 

Evaporation is, as we liavc already stated, the 
process by which cold is obtained for domestic pur¬ 
poses. 'J'lie porous wine-coolers being dipped iu 
water, they imbibe a quantity of it, vvtiidi gradu¬ 
ally evaporates; and, as a part of the heat neces¬ 
sary to convert the water into vapour, will be taken 
from a bottle of w ine placed in it, the wine is con¬ 
siderably cooled. This is but a modification of the 
alcarrazas used in the East; these being filled with 
water and hung up in the air, the fiuid penetrating 
slowly to the outside of the vessel, is converted 
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into vapour by robbing tlxc interior water of a por¬ 
tion of its beat; and thus the cooling effect is pro¬ 
duced. If the wine-bottle be placed in the cooler, 
its temperature will be lowered with the water. 

Or, wine may be cooled by wrapping a wet towel 
round the bottle, and exposing it to the sun, when 
the evaporation of the water cools the contents. In 
the East Indies, this method is much employed: 
the wet cloths, however, are covered with a kind 
of petticoat. Port, claret, and Burgundy, are 
characteristically attired in crimson, with white 
flounces; and sherry and madcira appear in bridal 
costume. A more simple mode is to fold the wet 
cloth around the decanter of wine or water, and 
place it in a current of air, as by hanging it up in a 
doorway. 

We remember a remarkable effect of cold in the 
maturation of wine. Thus, it is customary with 
some cunning wine-merchants to throw water daily 
over a bin of port, which will “bring it forward” 
in a very short time: the wine must then be drunk, 
or in this forced state it will soon spoil. 

In India, the bed-curtains are sprinkled with 
water, by the evaporation of which the air w ithin 
is cooled. The London brevt'ers have taken a hint 
from this expedient: in very hot weather, dray¬ 
loads of beer in barrels may be seen in the streets, 
protected from the sun by a kind of canvass aw'n- 
ing, which, being wetted, in drying cools the air 
over the beer, and renders it less liable to ferment. 

Evaporation also increases with the temperature. 
Ice and snow are constantly giving out vapour; so 
that, in a cold dry atmosphere, they r.apidly dimi¬ 
nish in bulk. In vacuo, the evaporation is accele¬ 
rated, especially if any substance be present (such 
as sulphuric acid,) which will absorb the vapour as 
fast ns it is formed. In this way, two or three 
ounces of ice, at a temperature considorabl}' below 
32'’, will disappear in the course of tw enty-four 
hours .—Tomlinson s Sltidvul's Manual of Nalural 
Philosophy. 

The air-pump has fre(juently been made an agent 
in producing artificial cold. So [copious is the dis¬ 
charge of vapour in vacuo, from some bodies w hose 
boiling points arc low', that they boil with great 
rapidity, at temperatures lar below that of freezing 
water. If w.ater la; placed in a Hat dish, and ether 
be poured upon its surface, and the ivliolc be 
covered with a glass receiver on the t.'iblc of an 
air-pump; as the air is being rarefied, the ether 
will begin to boil; and so much heat is abstracted 
from the water to form vapour, that tlie water will 
be converted into a solid lump of ice. Thus, we 
have the singular spectacle of two liquids, one upon 
the other, the upper one boiling and the lower 
freezing at the same time! 

The late Professor Leslie devised an elegant 
method of reducing the temperature sufficiently low 
to freeze water in any climate, and at luiy season 
of the year. His method is briefly this: he placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump a broad flat 
vessel of sulphuric acid, and water at the ordinary 
temperature in Jinothcr vessel above the first; he 
then extracted the air from the receiver; vapour 
speedily arose from the water, which vapour was 
absorbed by the sulphuric acid as fast as it was 
formed, and the water was speedily frozen. 

A saucer of porous earthenw are is best adapted 
for holding the water; and instead of sulphuric acid, 
other absorbents maybe used, such as parched oat¬ 
meal, or dried and powdered pipe-clay. 


Professor Leslie placed a hemispherical vessel of 
porous earthenware, containing a pound and a 
quarter of water, over a body of parched oatmeal, 
one foot in diameter and one inch deep; and by 
working the pump for some time, the whole of the 
water was frozen. 

Leslie also succeeded in freezing mercury by 
similar means. In this state, it w’as solid, and its 
temperature—120®. 

But science is often too costly for every-day life; 
and such it has been found in making artificial icc 
by the air-pump in India. Upon its first intro¬ 
duction into Bengal, the novelty proved very 
attractive ; and Miss Roberts states a rich and 
luxurious native to have expended seven hundred 
pounds in the single article of ice, at an entertain¬ 
ment given to an Eluropean party! 


OAUTIEll BE LA SALLE. 

A leoshd or auEiutSEV. 

“ ’Tis not inipossililp 

But ono, tlic wicked’fit cuitiH' on the j'roiitiil, 

May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute. 

As Angelo; even so may Angelo, 

III all Ills ilrossingn, eliaracts, titles, forms. 

Be an areli-villaiii; believe it, Royal I’riiiee, 

If he be less he’s nothing; but lie’s more, 
llad I more names for badness.” 

Measuue cor Measuiie. 

Hast ever been in Guernsey, gentle reader? I trow 
not. That beautiful and intcre.stiug duster of islands, 
situated in the Bay of St. Michael, or La Manche, are 
no doubt considered too English, too near thine own 
door, “ thou wandering knight so far!” to he deemed 
worthy of a visit. Indeed, the generality of English 
jicople arc only acquainted with them from the name of 
the three principal ones, Guernsey, .Icrsey, and Alder¬ 
ney; and they are scarcely visitoil by any but persons 
engaged in commerce, whilst to the travelling aristo¬ 
cracy and squirearchy of Kii.gliiiid they are totally 
unknown, or considered by tlicm as haiTcn rocks, or 
the haunts of .smugglers and outlaws, unworthy, there¬ 
fore, the trouble of a visit; hut, in many instances, the 
Isle of AVight oven must yield in comparison with some 
beauties of landscape of which Guernsey can boast. 
Where, in tiic former island, will anything he found to 
rival, nay, to e<iual, the Bay of Petit-Bo? or that of 
Moulin-Huette. with its tapering needle rocks? and 
where, in the Isle of AV’^ight, can anything surpass in 
rural lieanty the village of the “King’s Mills,” em¬ 
bosomed in hills, and wilh the deep valley leading from 
it to St. Andrew’s Church? or what spot can compare 
with Gucm.scy in the spring, w'hen the wliolc face of the 
country is clad in the richest verdure? Primroses, 
violets, periwinkles, and blue-bolls, cover the verdant 
banks, whilst the apple-blossom of the numerous orchards 
iidd to the charm of the landscape, and render it pic¬ 
turesque and cnchauling beyond description. 

Independent of the beautiful scenery of the island, 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants are so 
totally different from those of their fellow subjects in 
England, tliat they are well worthy our observation. 
The population of Guernsey have altered less in their 
manners and habits, during a period of many centuries, 
than, perhaiis, any people in Europe; as they were cen¬ 
turies ago, so they continue to the present day'. In their 
lives the people exhibit the most industrious habits, 
combined with a character for wesyMiwer/e, which closely 
borders on the most sordid avarice. Neither food nor 
raiment tompt thorn to extravagance, iiiccluded as they 
have hitherto been from the world, they are neither 
allured by its attractions, nor assailed by its cares. 
Although their means arc ample, a mediocrity, border- 
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ing on poverty, aeems to provMl tUroughout the country. 
The old Norman French is the language still spoken 
by the rural population; many, indeed, are totally unac¬ 
quainted with English. The French language is also 
used in the law courts and in the churches, except those 
parishes where they have an especial service for the 
English residents. The instruments of husbandry, and 
most of the domestic utensils, found in the country, 
are French, and clumsy and unwieldy in the extreme. 
Their dress, as well as mode of living, is poor and par¬ 
simonious : a worse than Spartan broth, denominated 
sfowpe A la grawse, compounded of cabbage, boiled with 
a lump of grease, or fat, with, perhaps, the addition of 
a miaJl piece of bacon, supplies the one, and neither 
pride nor fashion imposes any unnecessary expense on 
the other. 

Amongst their other peculiarities, too, tlicir decided 
belief in wiznnb and witchcrajt., and the influence of 
the evil eye, must not be forgotten. It is melancholy to 
think such things should be in tho.4o days; and it is 
extraordinary tliat education has not the effect of eradi¬ 
cating this feeling from the rising generation, but they 
arc, in this nineteenth century, as firm believers (and 
such a belief is not confined exclusively to the rural 
population) in the power of necromancers and coiyurors, 
as their forefathers. To this hour, there arc a cer¬ 
tain race in the i.sland who are supposed to be endowed 
with the power of bestowing good and evil; and it is a 
fact, that, at many shop.s in St. Peter's Port, the shop¬ 
keeper is afraid to make any demand for the pound of 
sugar or coflee, or whatever tlie eoreiere might ask for; 
or, if he pleases to ]iay, the terror-stricken merchant 
would uotdarc refuse whatever sum, however inadequate, 
the cMHiiintj iiiiiu or woman might condescend to offer. 

These remarks on the rural population of the island 
of course do not apidy to tho.se in a more exalted sphere. 
Education, and a more constant and regular communi¬ 
cation with the mother country and Prance, arc begin¬ 
ning to show their effects on the rising generation of 
the aristocracy, though the cares of bu.siiicss arc .seldom 
relaxed, and the desire of gain bums as keenly in the 
breast of the merchant as in the bosom of the nistic. 
Hut Guernsey luis given birth to, and still contains, 
men of the most cnliglucnod understandings, and the 
kindest hearts; of extensive liospitality and liberal 
principles. J t has produced too soldiers and sailors, of 
whom their native country might well be proud, and whom 
their Engli.sli follow .subjects liave delighted to honour. 

The only liistoriwil interc.st eonnccted with tlie 
Channel Islands is, that they arc the remains of our 
ancient Norman i)osscssions, tlic only portions wliich 
have invariably folhnvcd the fortunes of England in all 
changes of religion and governraent; and the inlialii- 
tauts liave always proved tliomselves a loyal, coiitcni.cd, 
.and happy people. And we recommend those who 
•arc disposed to wander abroad in search of scenes of 
natural beauty, to visit tlio Channel Islands, and we 
venture to predict they will not be disappointed, tff 
antiquities, properly speaking, Qucnisey can boast but 
little; it is scanty, too, in talcs and legends, a proof 
that, even in former days, the islainlers were, what they 
still are, the votaries of gain and commerce. 

The only tale of “ legendaiy lore" a pretty long resi¬ 
dence in that island has made me aetjuainted with, is 
that of the wicked bailiff, Gautier do la Salle, and from 
which “ Guernsey legend,” perhaps, the above remarks 
have too long detained the reader. 

The office of bailift^ or chief civil governor, of the 
island of Guern.soy is of groat antiquity; and, according 
to the best information wc can prooirc, seems to have 
been first separated from that of the military authority 
in the reign of King Edward the First. The governors 
were appointed by the king as Duke of Normandy, and 
the bailiffs by the governors, till the latter end of the 
reign of Charles the Second, when that power was taken 
from them, and the bailiffs since have patents under the 
great seal of England. 


On the death of the bailiff, Peter lo Marehant, in the 
year 1304, Otto do Grandison, tho then governor, found 
himself somewhat embarrassed in appointing a suc¬ 
cessor. In England, nay, amongst his own retainers 
oven, he could have found, without difficulty, many 
fully equal to the charge; but ho was desirous, if pos¬ 
sible, that the civil governor should be chosen^ from 
amongst the native inhabitants, and, at that period, it 
was difficult to find one with abilities above mediocrity 
sufficiently qualified to fill tho arduous post of bailiff. 

At a house in the parish of St, Martin's, then called 
La Petite Villo, dwelt Gautior de la Salle, one of tho 
largest proprU'Uiires in the island. With a mind more 
cultivated than his neighbours, for he had been educated 
at tho college at Caen, and certainly with an under¬ 
standing far superior to those around him, ho was 
considered by the governor as the most proper person 
to succeed to (he chair thus unhappily become vacant 
by tho death of the good Peter Ic Marchout. At tho 
time of Ills election, Gautior wa.s between thirty and 
forty ycara of age; he was of rustic origin, and his 
aucostors liad for years occupied tho house which ho 
now inhabited; but, though known to bo rich, and 
looked upon by all us a man of superior abilities, his 
election to the civil govorument of the island was not 
hailed with enthusiasm by tho generality of his country¬ 
men ; he was thought to ho of a deceitful and hypo¬ 
critical disposition, mean .and servile in his behaviour 
to Ills superiors, haughty and overhearing to those of a 
more humble station. His occupation was farming, 
and accumulating money his delight. 

lie was a biiciiolor, and with liim the direct lino of 
the Dc la Salles became extinct. In tlie event of his 
dying childlcsis, the lauds and dwelling of La Petite 
i’illc would pass to his kinsman, Hugh do Massey, who, 
with Ilia widowed "mother, inhabited a small cottage, 
and was possessed of a few vcrgecs of land immediately 
adjoining the bouse of his rich relation, and from tho 
well on whoso premises ho had a right to draw water, 
wliich his forefathers hud enjoyed from time inuno- 
moriul. This right of entering his premises at all 
hours was, it appcairs, exceedingly annoying to Gautier 
(Ic la Salle, who had often tempted Hugh to sell him 
liis birthright, by the ofl'er of a large sum of money, 
far beyond ite real value; but Daiiio Catharine Massey 
was furious at the idea of such a thing happen ing, and 
threatened not only to entail her curse upon her sou if 
ever be parted with the jiatriinony of his fatlicrs for 
money, but to implore tlie JMr-ln-twa ,' to torment him 
with all his jiowcr. Such a tlircat was quite enough to 
ilctcr a stouter heart than Hugh’s from all thoughts of 
parting with his farm; and some time after, on her 
dcatli-bc<I, he renewed his promise to his mother, come 
wliat would, not to sell the land. It was this pro¬ 
mise alone which prevented lii.s iiatriiiiony from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of lii.s rapacious kinsman, who 
renewed liis odors to Hugh some time after the death of 
ills mother, and which Jlagh found more difficult to re¬ 
sist than fomicrly, for he had been uufortuiuitc in his 
farm lately—hi.s crop.s had failed, and his cattle were suf¬ 
fering underthc influence of the‘'et)i/-<;yc,”soiue unknown 
enemy having cast a spell around them; nay, ho himself 
was suflering from the same fatal charm; and, depressed 
in mind, and weak from bodily disease, he felt strongly 
inclined to accept his kinsman’s offer, and then leave 
the island, and seek his fortunes in England or France. 
Ho was tho more induced to adopt this plan, too, from 
tho coldness he experienced from his near neighbour, 
.Simon lo Moyne, who, since his embarrassnioiits, had 
almost entirely withdrawn Jiimself from poor Hugh,. 
and had forbidden his daughter Collette any longer to 
think of him as her future husband. Tho fact was, 


(1) The USte-la-twa, or Bcte-de-la-tour, is a lUFcrnotutal visitor, 
who is supposed to make its appearance at Clitistmas j and woe to 
the unhappy wight against whom its aid had been invoked t Tlie 
festivities of the season, in which tho islanders indulge to excess,, 
would bo considerably damped by tlie boast's proceoaiiigs. 
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Simon, as well as his wife Rachel, had lately seen with 
delight that the charms of their daughter had made a 
deep impression upon the bailiff; and, although Hugh's 
suit had been encouraged by them both formerlj', they 
now evidently wished he should give place to his richer 
and more powerful rival, and ho was, consequently, 
banished from Ije Moyne’s cottage, and Collette not 
only forbidden to hold any communication with him, 
but desired to look with kindly eyes upon " Messier la 
Baillie,” who had now become a constant visitor at 
Simon le Moyne’s; and amongst the gossips of the 
island it was confidently affirmed he would shortly 
become his son-in-law. 

These accumulations of evils would certainly have 
had the effect of driving Hugh from the island, and 
made him forgetful of bis promise to his mother, had 
ho not one day, whilst deeply revolving in his mind his 
present unhappy situation and blighted hopes, acci¬ 
dentally met Collette as he was returning through the 
pass which leads from Petit-Bo to the castle of Beau¬ 
regard. Collette was much struck at poor Hugh's 
altered appearance, as she observed his sunken eye and 
careworn look; Hugh, too, thought his mistress looked 
less happy and paler than usual. It was impossible to 
pass without speaking; and, though the conversation at 
first was constrained and common-place, for Hugh had 
heard his mistress was not indifferent to the bailiff’s 
addresses, yet, by degrees, they both fell into their 
usual tone of friendly communication. Collette had 
not much difficulty in persuading her lover that he was 
much mistaken if he imagined the bailiff’s addres.scs 
were agreeable to her; on the contrary, she assured 
him, it was only in compliance with the positive com¬ 
mands of her father that she listened to them for an 
instant; that it was impossible she ^ould ever love him; 
and that, if forced to marry him, such an event would 
soon put an end to her life. Hugh, she added, knew 
well her whole heart was his, and she would rather 
share his poverty and work with him for her daily 
bread, than live in all the ease and splendour which 
her parents assured her would be the case when she 
married Gautier dc la Salle. 

Hugh warmly thanked his dear Collette for the feel 
ings sYic continued to express towards him, and for the 
sacrifice she was ready to make for his sake; and ex¬ 
patiated upon his own unhappy situation, and the; 
state of almost poverty into which, by an inexplicable 
train of misfortune, he had fallen ; that he could not be 
.such a barbarian as to reduce any one, and more espe¬ 
cially his beloved Collette, to share such a fate with 
him; that he had been thinking he ought to accept his 
kinsman’s offer, sell his farm, and at once leave the 
island ; that, when he was gone, she w'ould think better, 
and acquiesce in her parents’ wishes; that she deserved 
to 1)6 raised to the highest rank for her many excellent 
qualities, and in acquiring station and wealth she would 
only receive the reward of her virtues. 

" And do you think, Hugh," cried the weepingCollette, 
“ I can put riches and rank in competition with hoppi- 
ness 1 Do you really think so meanly of me, Iliigh 1 
But, if such is your advice, now hear my determination. 
V'ou know to you I have plighted my troth; or have 
you forgotten our solemn betrolhment to each other at 
the Cromlech 1 Did I not then swear by Our Ladye and 
Holy St. Michael to wed none other but thee, Hugh de 
Massey 1 and is it manly, is it kind, now, in my hour 
of need, to threaten to forsake me, and force me into 
tlic arms of a man 1 detest? No !” cried the excited 
girl, " I here solemnly renew my oath, by our Ladye and 
St. Michael, to be the bride of no other man, or end my 
days in the Priory of Lichou 1 And would you be so 
false, so periured to your word pledged to your mother, 
as to sell the inheritance of your fathers to Gautier de 
la Salle? Shake off the sloth that overwhelms you: 
rouse yourself, Hugh, and let not your noble spirit be 
cast down because your body has been afflicted. Let ns 
hope there are happier times in store for us. Renew to 


me the pledge yon gave your mother, not to sell your 
farm ; and promise mo, Hugh, not to leave the island 
and—forsake me.” 

For an instant Hugh was overcome by the earnestness 
of Collette, as he looked at her with wonder and admi¬ 
ration, till, snatching her to his breast, he solemnly 
renewed the pledges she demanded; invoking blessings 
upon her, and the direfullest curses upon himself if ho 
ever forsook her or left the island without her consent. 
He then said, that, when ho met her, he had just returned 
from Beauregard; that the noble Drouet le Marchant 
had been endeavouring to persuade him to take service 
under his pennon, and accompany him to France, where 
he shortly expected to be ordered to join the army the 
king was assembling in the Dnchy of Normandy— 
" Thanks to our Ladye and St. Michael that I met thee, 
beloved Collette, or I know not how far his proposals 
might have carried me; the Sleur Drouet is a noble and 
a gallant leader, and, were I to take service, it should 
be most assuredly under his banner; nay, dearest, look 
not so doubtingly, or think I have so soon forgotten my 
promise; nothing but compulsion, or thine own com¬ 
mands, shall now force me from thee. Oh I Collette, 
you have removed a burthen from my heart, and I 
already feel myself a new man.” 

Shortly after this it was remarked that Hugh's fonner 
prosperity was returning; that bis cattle had recovered 
from the murrain which had for so long a time afflicted 
them; and that his own health was perfectly restored. 
Of course it was well understood that by some means 
the malice of the evil one had been defeated, or that 
the secret enemy, whose malicious influence had so long 
tortured the unhappy De Massey, had been accidentally 
named or guessed at, and from that moment, as every 
rustic in the island well knew, all its power of doing 
him further iryury was at an end. But the greater the 
prosperity of Hugh, the less chance was there of Gaultier 
boeoming master of his coveted farm, or the husband of 
Oollotte : other means must be attempted, for Collette 
had positively refused to accept De la Salle for her hiis- 
baml. She informed her parents of her reconciliation 
with, and renewal of her pledge to Hugh, and her firm 
determination to abide by it, should she be compelled 
even to appeal to tlio f^lumeur <h Haro' for protection 
from force. The removal, therefore, of Hugh de Massey 
must be efteeted by any means ; and if in such a manner 
as to disp-ace and blacken his character in her estima¬ 
tion, ano the eyes of his neighbours, the greater proba¬ 
bility, the liailiff'thought, there would be of his success. 

( To be continued.) 

POrULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

©ctokr. 

Tins was the eighth month of the Alban year, and in 
that of Romulus, whence originates the name it now 
beara, which is derived from Octo, eight; and imher, a 
shower of rain. It is the tenth in our present Kalendar, 
as it was also in those of Numa Pompilins, Julius, and 
Augustus Caisar. The ancients placed it under the 
protection of Mars. October was called by the Saxons 
Wyn-monaf, {wn/n signifying wine,) because it was the 
month in which they pressed grapes and made wine ; 
also, Winter-fidUth, from the winter approaching with 
the full-moon of this month. In some of the very old 
Saxon kalendars October is characterised by the figure 
of a husbandman carrying a sack on his shoulders and 
sowing of com. In others, less ancient, hawking is the 
emblem of the month; and in yet more modem times 
it has been represented as a man clothed in a garment 
of the colour of decaying leaves, with a coronal of oak 

(I) The famous Clameurde Haro it peculiar to Guernsey; it 
is A Bummary remedy in aU casefi of encroachment on landed 
property—but 1 am not quite certain whether, in the island, it 
extendi to cases of personal injury, or only restricted to houses 
and lands. In'the Duchy of Normandy there is no doubt it ex- 
tended to protection from personal violence or oppression. 
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branches and acorns on his head, holding in his left 
hand a badcet of chestnuts, medlars, Ac,, and in his right, 
Scorpio, i, e. the sign of the zodiac which the sun en¬ 
ters on the twenty-third of Octolwr. “ The Scorpion," 
says Brady," is alleged to have been allusive to tlio 
growing power of the cold over the before presumed 
influence of the heat, typified by the babince in Sep¬ 
tember; that reptile being of a destructive character, 
as cold also is over nature.” The following is Spenser s 
portrait of October 

“ Then came Octolmr, full of merry glee; 

For yet his noule ■ was totty ^ of the must 
■17111011 he was trending, in the wine-fat’s see, a 
And of the joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolick, and so full of lust; 

Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride. 

The same which by Dinnn's doom unjust 
Slew great Orion ; and etc by his side 
He had liis plougliiiig-shnrc, and coulter rcitdy tied.” 

The weather about this time is sometimes extremely 
misty, with a perfect calm. Hoar-frosts arc common, 
and the mornings and evenings are chilly and foggy, 
though the middle of the day is often very fine. Now 
“ the year,” to cite a pleasant author, " has reached its 
grand climacteric, and is fast falling ‘ into the sere and 
yellow leaf.' Every day a flower drops from out the 
wreath that hinds its*row—not to be renewed. Every 
hour the sun looks more and more askance upon it; and 
the winds—those summer flatterers—come to itle.s.sfaw.u- 
ingly. Every breath shakes dowm show'ers of its leafy 
attrire, leaving it gradually barer and barer, for the blasts 
of winter to blow through it. Every morning and even¬ 
ing takes away from it a portion of that light wliich 
gives beauty to its life, and chills it more and inoi'c 
into that torpor which at length constitutes its tempo¬ 
rary death.” And yet detober is lovely still, no less 
“ for what it gives tlian what it tokos away;" and even 
for what it gives during the very act of taking away. 
The whole year cannot produce a sight fraught with 
more rich and harmonious beauty than that which tlic 
woods and groves present during this month, notwith¬ 
standing, or ratlier in conscipicnco of, the daily decay 
of their summer attire. We need not say that we allude 
to the changing leaves, with all their lights and Hha<los 
of green, amber, red, light red, light and dark green, 
white, brown, russet and yellow :— 

“ Tliosc virgin l(!avps, of purest vivid green, 

Which charm’d err yet they tmidded on the trees, 

Now cheer the sober land.scapc in decay; 

The lime fa.st fmliag; and tins golden birch, 

With bark of silver hue; the moss-grown oak, 

Timacioiis of its leaves of nisset-browii; 

The ensanguined dogrvoud; and a tlioiisniid tints 
Wbi(!li Flora, dressed in all her pride of bhmm. 

Could scarcely eipial, decorate tlie groves.” 

To these temporary colours are added the more lasting 
ones of ripened berries, a variety of which now enrich 
the hedges. The most conspicuous are the red hips oi 
the wild rose; the dark purple bunches of the luxuriant 
blackberry; the brilliant scarlet and green berries ol 
the nightshade; the fruit of the hawthorn; the blue 
sloes, covered with their soft tempting-looking bloom; 
the dull bunches of the woodbine; and the sparkling 
holly-berries. These are a providential supply for the 
birds during the winter sca-son; and it is said that they 
are most plentiful when the ensuing winter is to be 
most severe. The shedding and scattering abroad of 
the seeds of wild plants takes place chiefly in October: 
some have wings, others are carried away by currents, 
others planted by birds; many acoms arc sown by 
squirrels, and cucumbers set by bees. 

On the first of this month pheasant-shooting begins, 
and fox and hare-hunting towards its close. The tem¬ 
perature of the weather is peculiarly favourable to the 
latter sport; and, as the fruits of the eartli ore all got 
in, little damage is done by the horsemen in pursuing 

(1) Crown of the head. (~) Dizzy. (‘f) Scjit. 


their chaco across the fields. October is chosen for the 
brewing of such malt liquor as is designed for keeping. 
It is also the chief month for the vintage. Bee-hives 
are now usually robbed of their honey. The farmer 
ploughs, and sows wheat, beans, and acoms, and plants 
and fells timber trees. The gardener gathers carrots, 
beetroot, potatoes, and Swc.ii8h turnips; plants hullis 
and fmit trees, removes doe.ayed leaves and plants, and 
takes in others in pots for shelter. 

(Moher i, in the cuivent year, is the first Sunday in 
October, on wliieli, by an v\etof Convocation, A. n. 15d6, 
the Wake (so called because the evening before it was 
originally spent in prayer and watching) or Poast of tho 
Dediciition of every Church was onlorod to bo hold. 
This Feast was held at first by tho inhabitants of each 
parisi) on the day of the saint under whoso invocation 
their church was dedicated, in joyful remembrance of 
its completion and solemn consecration to Almighty 
Cod. 

Tho Feasts of Dedication were not put down at tho 
liefonnation ; and they continued to ho religiously ob¬ 
served till the Great Rcljcllion. Wlien at the Kesloratioii 
the Dedication Feasts came ag<ain to he celebrated, they 
too generally lost their ecclesiastical character. " Mau,y 
village.s,” remarks Mr. Hope, ‘‘in tho more northern 
parts of our laud, perhaps also in the south, still 
eclebmte their annual wake or feast, as it is tennod ; 
that is, the anniversary of tho consecration of thoir 
beloved and antique elmreh : once one of tho gladdest, 
holiest days in the year's long course, now too often 
degonorate<! into a season of racro irreligiotm de¬ 
bauchery, hut yet containing within itself the seeds of 
hotter things; tin? dim memorials of old feelings, 
whieli if temlcrly nursed, may yet. spring up into ati 
abundant harvest of holy Ihoughts.” Even in its pre¬ 
sent degraded slate—shorn of its lieams of san(;lity, un- 
hallowed l»y sacred rite ,an<l sanction of Holy Ohureh,— 
the village wake fiirni.shcs a certain point hi every 
year, in every individii.al pari.sh, to which the rural 
people can look forward as a season of rest and mutual 
rejoicing, of plc.asant exchange of hospitalities and 
renewals of simple friendships. It is a time wliieli leads 
tliem to clean up their houses, to look forward and pre¬ 
pare for a rc|doiii.‘-'liing of tlieir wardrolio; and wliieli 
choorH tho spirit of many an otherwise solitary anil 
lalxmring person with the prospect of a short (icriod of 
relaxation, a short pause in the otherwise ever-going 
machinery of sorvituile. 

The time arrives. The church liells arc ringing 
merrily: and, to borrow tho language of a popular 
writer, “simple and glad creatures, youngmaiden.s, and 
youths, and comely pairs surrounded with a troop of 
children, hear them, as they come over hill and dale, 
approadiiiig from all 'pi.".rt.ers the place of their nati¬ 
vity, and the place of their ancestors: the one place, 
however small, .ami however obscure, tinged all over 
ivith the triemorics of childhood, and filled with the 
stories ami legends that were interwoven with the very 
grain of llioir minds liy their parents' recitals iu early 
life. The one [dace, therefore, which seems the most 
important in the nniverse. Over hill and dale they are 
coming, all in their holiday array; ami in many a 
bright little cottage, basking in the sunshine of moi’ning, 
are eager hearts looking out for them ; wondering how 
Grace and Thomas will look; wlietlicr they arc much 
altered; and whether the cJdldren of the married ones 
will be grown. Out of doors there arc stalls of toys ami 
sweetmeats, and whirligigs for tlie ehildrcn; within, 
there arc, for once, plum-pudding and roast, beef, ami an 
infinity of such talk as best pleases the tastes of the 
merry-makers. Old notes of by-gone years arc compared. 
Many are recalled to remomhranoo who have not been 
thought of Ihr a long time. The hearts of the old arc 
warmed by retracing their early days, early cxploito, ami 
early acquaintance, with all the pleasant exaggerations 
of niciiiory; !iud the young listen, and think with 
wonder on tho.-.c good old times. 
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THE PAST. 

BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. CANT.\B. 

“ Der Augenblick ist Evigkeit.”—G oethe. 

The [preaent] moment is eternity. 

Say not, “ It ia gone by!” 

Tlio past alone is present: joy and grief. 

Each in its being brief, 

Live, like tbe soul they fill, immortal when tbey die. 

Emotions of tlie child, 

Lovea, joys, illusions, yearnings, from the well 
Of faithful memory swcU, 

In ceaseless fresheuing fiowr thro’ manhood’s burning wild. 

TVords, e’en in utterance past, 

Live through alt life, to torture or becalm,— 
lircathe o’er our woes in halm. 

Or scorch our scarcc-lmrn joys with desolating blast. 

Small deeds of patient love, 

And momentary, WTOught by hands long cold 
And mingled with tlie mould, 

Live thro’ dark deadening years and softening influence prove. 

Grim forms of Wrong and Pain 
Are no mere shadows; in their rigid grasp 
Our struggling spirits gasp, 

And battle to ho free; hut^strive and gasp in vain. 

Say not, “’Twill soon go by!” 

No present cloud cun pass: but thou liast power 
'I'd light cjicli clouded hour 

f’roiu founts exh:iustlcs.s still when stars and suns shall die. 

' Pur vigil, alms, and prayer, 

Vice and inaction,—tlnmghts of inmost hrcaat, 

Or lioly, or uublcst,— 

Ait. past hut to Ileaven’s page, and must confront Hiee there. 

Seas of repentant tears 
Obliterate no accusing syllable ; 

All power ill earth and hell 

Vainly w'ould cloud one gem the crown tlml waits thee bears. 

One only living flood, 

Paschal and Pentecostal, can outhlot 
Transgression’s dragon simt; 

The Spirit, and the water, ami the blood. 

Then plead baptismal grace; 

Seek Eucharistie slrengtli; and in tbe dust 
(Lnyiiig tliy band and trust 
On tbe great sacriliee) tliy secret self abase. 

Haste! ImlJ tlie present fast. 

Ere it become immortal! write it tbine. 

In love and deeds divine.! 

■ So bind Iby future bliss firm in tbe cluuigcless past. 

Heetary, WnnyUni, 

Hew Year't Ere, ISIS. 


iWifstellaneous. 

“ I have here made only a noaegay of culled flowers, 
and have lirought nothing of my own, but the string tliat 
ties them.’’— Muntalgne. 

It in truly a most Chrintiu exerciso to extract a 
Bontiincnt of piety from the TOrkn and appcaranccn of 
Naturc. Our Saviour expatiates on a flower, and draws 
from it the delightful argument of confidence in God. 
He gives un to see that taste may be combined with piety, 
and that the same heart may be occupied with all that 
is serious in the contemplations of religion, and be, at 
the same time, alive to the charms and loveliness of 
Nature.— Dr. Vludmers, 


Ted philosophy of Sadi, the Persian poet, enabled 
him to support all the ills of life with patience and 
fortitude; and one of his remarks, arii^g from the 
destitute condition in which he once found himself, is 
deserving preservation: " I never complained of my 
condition but once, when my /ee< were bare, and I had 
not money to buy shoes; but I met a man without feet, 
and became contented with my lot.”—When a hoy, he 
confesses to have been religious over-much; and men¬ 
tions a Judicious reproof of his father, on his ridiculing 
some friends who fell asleep while the Koran was being 
read:—" You had better,” said he, " have been asleep 
yourself, than occupied in discovering faults in your 
neighbours.”— Rose Garden of Persia. 

There is a something in'the pleasures of the country 
that reaches much beyond the gratification of the eye— 
a something that invigorates the mind, that erects its 
hopes, that allays its perturbations, that mellows its 
affections; and it will generally be found, that our hap¬ 
piest schemes, and wisest resolutions, are formed under 
the mild influence of a country scene, and the soft 
obscurities of rural retirement. — Wm. Roberts. 

I 'Among the manifold creatures of God, that have all, 
in all ages, diversely entertained many excellent wits, 
and drawen them to the contemplation of the Divine 
wisdome, none have provoked.men’s studios more, or 
satisfied their desires so much, as plants have done, and 
that upon just and worthy causes; for what greater 
delight is there than to behold the earth appareled with 
plants as with a robe of embroidered workc, set with 
orient pcarles, and garnished vrith great diversity of 
rare and costly jewels. But the principal delight is in 
the mindc, singularly enriched with the knowledge of 
these visible things, setting forth to us the invisible 
wisdome and admirable workmanship of Almighty 
God I— Gerard. 1597. 

There are studies which have a tendency to deaden 
the feelings; hut by fixing the mind on living objects, 
in which wisdom and goodness are strikingly exhibited, 
and by raising it through them to the Greater, in whom 
centre all perfection and happiness, the study of natural 
objects excites a continual train of idca.s most friendly 
te whatever is .pure, benevolent, and grateful. And 
next te the devout exercises of religion, perhaps nothing 
will more completely remove sadness and disquietude 
than the silent eloquence of flowers, and the vocal music 
of birds.—i'V<c Jfaluralist's Poetical Voiiqianion. 

From partial comsidcration of things, wc are very apt 
to criticise what wo ought to admire; to look upon as 
useless, what perhaps wc should own to be of infinite 
advantegc to us, did wc see a little farther; to ho 
peevish where wc ought to give thanks; and at the 
same time to ridicule those who employ I heir time and 
thoughts in examining what wc were (that is, some of 
us, most assuredly were,) created and apiioiutcd to study. 
~ Utillinyfieet. 

An injury unanswered, in course grows weary of itself, 
and dies away in a voluntary remorse. In bad disposi¬ 
tions, capable of no restraint but fear, it has a different 
effect—the silent digestion of one wrong provokes a 
second.— Sterne. 


N.Il. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready; covers 
for binding, with table of contents may be ordered of uny JUook- 
sellers. 
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THE CINOUE PORTS. 

No. III. 

HI8TOWCAL SKETCH OF THE ISLE OF THAHET.—PART U. 

“ How bonutiful his presence, how beniffn, 

Servant of God!— 

-hajipy arc the eyes that meet 

The Apparition; evil thoughts are stayed 
At his approach, and low-bowed necks entreat 
A benediction from his voice or hand.” 

IVORDSWOETII. 

The crowds of visitors who migrate annually to 
the agreeable and heretofore fashionable watering 
places in, or adjoining, the Isle ofThanet,—Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Dover, &c. have, generally 
speaking, little idea of the classic and sacred ground 
on which they tread; or those who are aware of 
the circumstance find, naturally, little leisure, amid 


the gay attraction.s of these favourite spots, to 
ponder on the occurrences of eighteen hundred 
years ago. Yet were those events momentous in 
their consequences to ourselves. We are even now 
reaping the results of political changes, and national 
convulsions, of which this coast was the arena. 

For here were the wild and warlike Britons sub¬ 
jugated by tbe Romans, from whom they imbibed 
principles which have influenced the entire coun try, 
but especially this part of it; and, when from ty- j 
rants the assailants became protectors, and finally j 
withdrew their forces from the island, here was 
their parting fleet drawn up in sight of the now | 
civilized and sorrowing natives; and from hence : 
were wafted those “ groans of the Britons,” which j 
pleaded so earnestly, yet ineffectually, with their * 
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late masters, for help-against the ravages of the 
Piets and Scots. Here landed Hengist and Horsa, 
easily subjugating their credulous neighbours, and 
they were the precursors of those hordes of Saxons 
who subverted the destiny of the country. Here, 
not less than elsewhere, came also the ruthless 
Danes, who turned our crystal streams to blood. 

Here, perhaps, did one of the holy Apostles 
bring his “Gospel of peace:”—here were the first 
words of Christianity spoken—here her peaceful 
voice was first heard—^here her hallowing blessing 
first breathed—here her sacred spirit first infused 
—here her holy inspiration first felt—^here her gen¬ 
tle dictates first obeyed—here her pure pre¬ 
cepts first practised. Surely, the very soil may be 
still deemed holy that is fraught with such memo¬ 
ries. 

11 is, and perhaps ever must remain, a matter of 
uncertainty, by whom the glad tidings of salvation 
were first brought hither; but it has been supposed, 
and apparently on good grounds, that the Christian 
faith was preached here about the middle of the 
first century, and it has been surmised that St. Paul 
himself was the preacher. As this opinion has 
been supported by men of Christian principles and 
profound learning, there can atleasthe no presump¬ 
tion in dwelling a little on the supposition. 

Of the fact itself, of Christianity being introduced 
about that period, there can hardly be a doubt ? 
the intercourse then between Rome and Britain, 
was constant and c^uick.; the Romans were fast 
spreading over our island, and Britons were, both 
on civil and military matters, perpetually passing to 
the Seven-hilled city. Many too of high rank were 
taken thither as prisoners, and often speedily re¬ 
leased. St. Paul was now in Rome. Is it probable 
that the eloquence which was, even then, shaking the 
foundations of the Eternal City, should not be noted, 
or afterwards named, by the intelligent British who, 
from various causes, were sojourning there ? St, 
Paul himself, in his Epistles, mentions two persons, 
Lucius and Claudia, both supposed to be British 
converts. Moreover, there was residing in Britain 
at least one Roman Christian of high note and 
great influenee. This was Pomponia Grmcina, the 
wife of Anlus i’lautius, Roman Governor of Britain. 

This lady was accused of “foreign superstition,” 
and her life was endangered therefrom. She was, 
however, acquitted, and lived for many years, hut 
in “perpetual sadness;” and, remarks a learned 
commentator, “ If Tacitus were to describe 
the primitive Christians, he would have done it 
just after this manner, charging their religion 
with superstition, and the severitv of their lives 
(ab.staining from all the feasts and jollities of the 
Romans), as a continual solitude.” 

The same writer, and others who support the 
opinion of St. Paul's visit to Britain, observe that 
the Apostle was released from his confinement at 
Rome, A. D. .'iS, and that he was martyred in the 
year 67. Where then did he pass the intervening 
years? for he had long ago told his disciples at 
’I'iphcsus, they should “ see his face no more,” and 
he had spoken of going to the “islands in the for 
west.” 

On these grounds, supported by long tradition, 
(which, as correlative testimony, has surely some 
w'cighl,) it is assumed that St. Paul visited these 
shores; and it is conceived not improbable, that tlie 
noble Pomponia might have implored his presence, 
and ministered to his wants. 


Let us, for a short space, suppose it to have been 
so. The universal landing-place then from Gaul was 
at the Roman station, Richborough, or a little 
northward, at Ebbsflete, which, though now an in¬ 
land farm, was at that time a little creek on the 
edge of the bay or estuary which stretched from 
Ramsgate to Walmer, a great proportion of which 
is now pasture and inhabited land. 

Here, as less exposed to observation than at the 
ever-bustling port at Richborough, St. Paul would 
land, and bring hope to the desponding, and peace 
to the repentant. But foes are on the watch : 
Pagans, both Roman and British, are eager to ex¬ 
tirpate the “new superstition,” and hardly is the 
good seed sown in a few hearts, ere the inspired 
husbandman is compelled to fiec. 

It is scarcely dawn: stars are yet glimmering in 
the grey sky; thick mist clothes the hills, and 
heavy dew weighs down the blades of grass, and 
the as yet unopening flowers; the drowsy birds 
are not yet twittering; no sound is heard from the 
pastures; and the heaving waters are scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable beneath the first lonely gleam that 
throws a quivering ray athviartthem, when several 
persons advance with hasty, yet timid, steps to the 
shore, where there is barely light sufficient to be¬ 
tray a rude skiflf moored by the creek. Frequently 
the party turn, as if apprehensive of pursuit; and 
ever and anon one of them advances a few paces, 
and peers cautiously around, ere his companions 
join him. Shortly the strand is reached, and then 
a lady of lofty mien and foreign attire kneels 
meekly On the ground; others in various costume, 
some Roman, some British, follow her example; 
and one tViere is with the shaggy hair, vvild aspect, 
and rude dress of the inland Briton, having no 
i garment hut the rough skin of a wolf across his 
loins, who kneels reverently with the rest, while 
he with the lofty mien and Hashing eye stretches 
forth his arms in benediction over them. In 
Roman accent, and scholar-like phrase, was the 
blessing bestowed, yet, ere it concluded, the noble 
tones were faltering, and the eagle glance was 
dimmed. 

Slowly he entered the boat, attended by his faith¬ 
ful companions; but that noble lady, and that rude 
serf still knelt, side by side, on the wet sands, 
straining their eager glance after the boat till it 
appeared but a speck upon the waves; and then 
they turned away towards Richborough, convers¬ 
ing sadly as they went, “ and sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spake, that they should 
see his fiice no more.” 

And after some centuries had passed away, and 
the once Christian land had relapsed into the 
grossest idolatry and barbarism, under the rule of 
the Saxons (as referred to in the preceding sketch), 
it was in the Isle of Thanet, within a very few 
miles of our fashionable w'atering places, that he 
who has been called “ her second Apostle” landed. 

It was in the year a.d. 596 or 597, that Augustine, 
attended by forty monks, landed in the Isle of 
I Thanet, and sent messengers to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, then resident at Canterbury, to explain the 
object of his mission. The king desired the 
strangers to remain in the island till he could come 
to converse with them; and we are told that Au¬ 
gustine retired farther inland, to an elevated spot, 
where he pitched his tent. The king, however, 
paid all regard to the summons, and gave audience 
to the missionary tinder an oak tree, not daring, us 
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the Venerable Bede tells us, to meet him in an 
bouse for fhar of enchantment. 

The mission was crowned with success; for, 
though the king himself was not an immcdiah 
convert, he jdaced every facility in the way o 
Augustine and his companions, inviting them ai 
once to Canterbury, appointing them a suitabL 
residence, and permitting them freely to conversi 
with his subjects. 

The sacred company immediately depart® 
thitherward, in solemn procession, a lofty silve: 
cross being borne before Augustine, and also a pic¬ 
ture of our Saviour; the attendant priests anf 
deacons following reverently two and two, channt- 
ing as they passed along, “We beseech Thee, C 
Lord! of thy mercy let Thy wrath and anger be 
turned away from this city, and from Thy holy 
place; for we have sinned. Hallelujah." 

Thus, 1200 years ago, did the uncouth inhabi¬ 
tants of the Isle of Thanet witness a solemn 
spectacle, familiar, perhaps, to the eyes of thei 
ancestors, but unaccustomed to them; thus, afte: 
an interval of darkness and idolatry, did the boom 
of the waves chime to the sacred song of praise,— 
the lone valley echo the voice of thanksgiving. 
For, through the rich and fertile vale of Minster, 
which now is bright with pastures and foliage, 
rich in flocks and herds, but which for ages lay 
buried beneath a rolling sea, and w'as, even then 
the bed of a wide river,—along the edge of tbi.' 
valley did St. Augustine and his companions wend 
their gladsome way to that ancient city, which 
thence became the “ nursing mother” of religion 
throughout the land. And so they entered pagan 
Canterbury, 

€f)t JLttanm ofngfng in 

The clrarcbes, with which the Isle of Tbanct was 
once so thickly covered, and of many of which not 
even a vestige now remains, were the result, at 
various intervals, of this mission of St. Augustine. 
The glory of the island formerly, and its great 
ornament now, is the church at Minster, the ro¬ 
mantic origin of which we may, on some future 
occasion, find space to record. But, as we inti¬ 
mated at the commencement of this sketch, the 
general attractions to the Isle of Thanet arc its 
watering-places, once fashionable, and still fully 
frequented. 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS.* 

Thb walls of the Lapidarian Gallery at Rome, (.as 
noticed in a former article,) being covered with in.scrip- 
tions belonging to professors of the rival religions, “ we 
may trace a contrast between the Pagan, and tliat of 
Christian society, in the ancient metropolis. The fune¬ 
ral lamentation expressed in neatly engraved hexame¬ 
ters, the tersely worded sentiments of stoicism, and the 
proud titles of Roman citizenship, attest the security 
and resources of the old religion. Further on, the 
whole heaven of Paganism is glorified by innumerable 
altars, where the epithets, Unconquered, Greatest, and 
Best, are lavished upon the worthless shadows that jieo- 
pled Olympus. Hero and there are traces of compli¬ 
cated political orders; tablets containing the names of 
individuals composing a legion or cohort; legal docu¬ 
ments relating to property, and whatever belongs to a 


State, such as the Roman empire in its best times is 
known to have been. The first g\mce at the opposite 
wall is enough to show that, as St. Paul himBelt ex¬ 
pressed it, ‘ not many mighty, not many noble, were 
numbered among those whose epitaphs are there is- 
playcd: some few indeed are scarcely to be uistm- 
guished from those of the Pagans opposite, but the 
greater part betray by their execution haste ana igno¬ 
rance. An incoherent sentence, or a straggling 
spelt scrawl, inscribed upon a rough slab destined to 
close a niche in caverns where daylight could never 
penetrate, tells of a persecuted, or at least, oppressed 
community. There is also a simplicity in many of these 
slight records not without its charm; as in the an¬ 
nexed :— 

BIBOINIVS VAKVH STXTIT AP.N. 

• Virginias remained but a short, time aith us, 

'* The slabs of stone used for closing Christian graves 
averag;e from one to three feet in length. In this they 
differ remarkably from the sepulchral tablets of the 
Pagans, who, being accustomed to burn their dead, re¬ 
quired amuch smaller covering for the eineraryurn. 
letters on Christian monuments are from half an inch 
to four inches in height, and coloured in the inoisiou 
with a pigment resembling Venetian red: Whether this 
pigment originally belonged to all the letters, is^uncer¬ 
tain : many are now found without it. * * The 
orthography of these epitaphs is generally faulty, 
the letters irregular, and the sense not always obvious. 

* » » Another difference between the inscriptions 
belonging to the Pagans and Christians of the early 
centuries is too remarkable to bo passed by unnoticed. 
While the heathen name consistea of several essential 
parts, all of which were necessary to distinguish its owner, 
the Christians in general confined themselves to that 
which they had received in baptism. Thus the names 
of Felix, Hevas, Philemon, and Agape, are found on 
tombs, unaccompiinicd by any of the other designa 
lions which belonged to those individuals as members 
of a Roman family. Occasionally we meet with two, 
and perhaps even three, names on their monuments, as 
Aurelia Agapetilla Largia Agape; but those are not 
common. The first believers, when not forced by the 
multiplicity of persons christened alike, to add aiur- 
tlicr distinction, appear to have regarded their Chns- 
tian name as tlie only one worthy of jtreaervation on 
their sepulchres.’' 

The merely clasisical student will not find much to 
repay his perusal of these simple records; but they 
serve a higher purpose than he has in view, inasmuch 
as they e.\prcss the feelings of a body of Christians, 
whose leaders alone are known to us in history. “ riie 
Fathers of the Church live in their voluminous works; 
he lower orders arc only represented by these simple 
■ecords, from which, with scarcely an exception, sorrow 
,nd conqilaint are banishoii; the boast of suffering, 
'T an api)cal to the rcvengernl passions, is nowhere to be 
ound. One e.vprcsses faith, another hope, a third eha- 
■ity. The genius of primitive Christianity, ‘to be- 
ieve, to love, and to suffer,' has never hcen licttcr illus- 
rated. These ‘ sermons in stones,’ arc addre.sscd to we 
iciirt, and not to l.hc head—to the feelings rather than 
0 the taste; and possess additional value from being 
he work of the purest and most influential portion ot 
he 'Catholic and Apostolic Church’then in existence. 

“ The student of Christian archmology must never 
)se sight of the distinction between the actual relics of 

persecuted church, and the siilmequcnt labours of a 
uperstitious age. When Christianity, on the cessation 
if its troubles, emerged from these recesses, and walked 
Doldly on the soil beneath which it had. been ^lad to 
cek concealment, the humble cradle of its infancy 
lecame a principal object of veneration, almost of wor 
hip. To decorate the chapels, adorn by monuments 
.he labyrinth of sepulchres, and pay an excessive regard 
0 all that belonged to martyrs and martyrdom, was the 


(1) Concluded from p. 358. 
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constant labour of succeeding centuries. Hence arises j 
a chronological confusion, which calls for caution in 
deciding upon the value of any inference that may be 
drawn from these source, respecting points of doctrine. 
Yet it may not be amiss ^to premise generally, that, in 
the inscriptions contained in the Lapidarian Gallery, 
selected and managed under Papal superintendence, 
there are no prayenj for the dead, (unless the forms, 

‘ may you live,’ ‘ may God refresh you,’ be so construed,) 
no addresses to the Virgin Mary, nor to the Apostles or 
earlier Saints; and, with the exception of 'eternal 
sleep,’ ‘eternal home,’ &c. no expressions contrary to 
the plain sense of Scripture. And, if the bones of the 
martyrs were more honoured, and the privilege of being 
interred near them more valued, than the simplicity of 
our religion would warrant; there is in this outbreak of 
enthusiastic feeling towards the heroic defenders of the 
faith, no precedent for the adoration paid to them by a 
II corrupt age. 

“ Perhaps it may safely be asserted, that the ancient 
Church appears in the Lapidarian Galleiy, in a some¬ 
what more favourable light, than in the writings of the 
Fathers and historians. It may bo that the sepulchral 
tablet is more congenial to the display of pious feeling 
than the controversial epistle, or even the much-needed 
episcopal rebuke. Besides the gentle and amiable spirit 
every where breathed, the distinctive character of these 
remains is essentially Christian ; the name of Christ is 
repented in an endless variety of forms, and the actions 
of His life ai'c figured in every degree of rudeness of 
execution. The second Person of the Trinity is neither 
viewed in the .lewish light of a temporal Messiah, nor 
degraded to the Socinian estimate of a mere example, 
but is invested with all the honours of a llcdeemer. 
On this subject there is no reserve, no heathenish sup- 
|)rcssion of the distinguishing feature of our religion. 
On stones innumerable appears the Good Shepherd, 
bearing on his sbouldcre the recovered sheep, by which 
many an illiterate believer expressed his sense of per¬ 
sonal salvation. One, according to his epitaph, ‘ Sleeps 
ill Christ ;* another is buried with a prayer tliat ' She 
may live in the Lord Jesus.’ But, most of all, the cross, 
in its simplest form, is employed to testify the faith of 
the deceased; and, whatever ignorance may have pre¬ 
vailed regarding the letter of Holy Writ, or the more 
mysterious doctrines contained in it, there seems to 
have been no want of apprehension of that sacrifice 
whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and arc 
made partakers of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Wc have already alluded to the “ hope beyond the 
grave,” expressed in many of the inscriptions by the 
use of the word cemeterij, or sleeping-place, or some of 
its derivations. In one, we read the simple epitaph, 

VICTORINA DORMIT, 

“ VIOTOKINA SnEBl*S.” 

In another— 

“ SiOTICra, LAin HEEE TO SLEEP 

and, in a third— 

“ CEMEII-A SLEEPS IN PEACE 

but there is one peculiarly affecting, for many reasons 
which will suggest themselves to the reader. It is as 
follows:—• 

“ PEACE. 

“ THIS oaiBP WILL ALWAYS WEIGH UPON ME: 

.MAY IT BE GBANTED ME TO BEHOLD IK SLEEP YOUR 
HEVERED COUNTENANCE. MY WIFE ALBANA,ALWAYS 
CHASTE AND MODEST, I GRIEVE, DEPRIVED OF YOUR 
SUPl’ORT, FOR OCR DIVINE AUTHOR GAVE YOU TO 
ME AS A SACRED (bOON). YOU, WELL-DESERVING 
ONE, HAVING LEFT YOUR (RELATIONS), LIE IN 
PEACE—IN BLEEP—YOU WILL ARISE—A TEMPO¬ 
RARY REST IS GRANTED YOU. SHE LIVED FORTY- 
FIVE YEARS, FIVE MONTHS, AND THIRTEEN DAYS 1 

buried in peace, placus, her husband, made 

THIS.” 

“ N'or was Ihc hope of the Christians confined to their 


mvn bosoms. They published it abroad to all the world, 
in a manner which, while it provoked the scorn and 
malice of many, proved also a powerful inducement to 
others to join their community. The dismal annihi¬ 
lation of the soul taught by the Fi^ans, or the uncer¬ 
tain Elysium which, though received by the unedu¬ 
cated, was looked upon as mere matter of superstition 
by the learned, had in it something so utterly unsuited 
to the wants and longings of mankind, that the spec¬ 
tacle of a Christian, thoroughly assured of a future state, 
so blessed and so certain as to have power to draw him 
irresistibly towards it through the extremest tortures, 
must have awakened in the heart of many a wishing, 
doubting Pagan, a feeling in favour of Christianity not 
easily suppressed.” 

It is singularly remarkable how few are the epitaphs 
actually inscribed on the grave of a martyr, specifying 
him to be such. Those who suffered were doubtless 
sustained by the purest motives; they were noted for 
their modesty and humility, and, whatever of earthly* 
renown attaches to them, arose from the mistaken zeal 
of the Church in the fflh century, when the necessity 
for having some relic of a martyr as a palladium to a 
Church was generally felt. It is to be lamented that 
the strong reproof of Cyprian was not received with 
better effect, when he exclaimed, “ It is not martyrs 
that make the Gospel, but the Gospel that makes mar¬ 
tyrs.” Bearing in mind, then, how contrary to the 
principles and practice of the early Christians is the 
martyr-worship of the modem Church of Rome, the 
following inscriptions will be read with interest:— 

“ PRIMITIUS IN PEACE : A MOST VALIANT MARTYR 
AFTER MANY TORMENTS. AGED 38. IIIS WIFE 
RAISED THIS TO HER DEAREST WELL-DESERVING . 
HUSBAND.” 

“ IN CHRIST. IN THE TIME OF TUB F.MPKROR 
.IDRIAN, MARIUS, A YOUNG MILITARY OFFICER, WHO 
HAD LIVED LONG ENOUGH, WHEN WITH IIIS BLOOD 
HE GAVE UP UIS LIFE FOR CHRIST. AT LENGTH 
HE RESTED IN PEACE. THE WELL-DESERVING SET 
CP THIS WITH TEARS, AND IN FEAR. ON THE 6T1I 
IDES OF DECEMBER." 

The coucluding sentence shows this monument to 
have been erected during a time of actual pensecution. 

By the following inscription, it will be seen that the 
practice of the early Christian priests, with respect to 
niarriagc, did not agree with the discipline of the mo¬ 
dern Church of Rome:— 

“ PETRONIA, a priest’s wife, the type of .MO¬ 
DESTY.—in THIS PLACE I LAY MY BONES; SPAKE 
YOUR TEARS, DEAR HUSBAND AND DAUGHTERS, AND 
BELIEVE THAT IT IS FORBIDDEN TO WEEP FOR ONE 
WHO LIVES IN GOD. BURIED IN PEACE ON THE 
Sd nones of OCTOBER, IN THE CONSULATE OF 

FESTus. (i. e. in 472.) 

It may also be stated, that those dangerous innova¬ 
tions of the Church of Rome, the doctrine of the supre¬ 
macy of the Pope, and the worship of the Virgin, 
meet with no sanction from the Church in the 
Catacombs. The doctrine of the primitive Church re¬ 
specting the departed souls of believers may also be 
gathered from the inscriptions; they are not said to bo 
in heaven, nor in purgatory, but in a state of refreshing 
by means of God’s presence. The expression, “ May 
God refresh thee,” occurs several times, thus:— 

" BOLOSA, MAY GOD REFRESH THEE. BKB LIVED 
THIRTY-ONE YEARS. SHE DEPARTED OH THE THIR¬ 
TEENTH KALENDS OF OCTOBER.” 


“ AMBRJMNUS TO RUFINA, MY DEAREST WIFE, 
THE WELL-DESERTING. HAY GOD REFRESH THY 
SPIRIT.” 


“ NICEPHORUS, A SWEET SOUL, IN THE PLACE OF 
REFRESHMENT.” 
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The e-xpression in the next example, " borne away 
by angels,” applied by our Lord to Lazarus, can scarcely 
be supposed to imply a conveyance to expiatory flames' 

“ JjAURBXTIUS to UIS sweetest son BETERtTS, 
BORNE AWAT BT ANOELS ON THE SEVENTH IDES OV 
JANUARY,” he. ' 

There are many symbols employed in the Catacombs, 
some of which are supposed to represent instruments of 
torture, indicating that the deceased had died a mar¬ 
tyr ; but the greater number of these symbols refer to 
the profession of Christianity, its doctrines, and its 
graces. Another class, of a purely secular description, 
only indicate the trade of the deceased, and the re¬ 
mainder represent proper names. The cross, as an 
emblem of our faith, is constantly used ; “ How soon it 
began to be used as a symbol of Christianity, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say; the gradual cliange to a crucifix, is much 
more easily trac^; but, in undergoing this change, 
the original intention of the symbol is entirely lost ; 
from being a token of joy, an object worthy of being 
crowned with flowers, a sign in which to conquer,—it 
became a thing of tears and agon.v,—a stock subject 
with the artist, anxious to display his power of repre¬ 
senting anguish.” 

We cannot follow our author further in his interesting 
and vaiuable researches, but must refer the reader to 
the voiume itself. We must, however, pause to select a 
few inscriptions, which appeal touchingly to the sym¬ 
pathies of humanity, and belong to all places and all 
time. Let not the reader smile if in the following 
inscriptions ho recognises the superlatives of the modem 
tombstone. The strongest language is weak and poor 
for (he utterance of aflbetion. 

TP ADSURTOR, OUR SON, DEAR, SWEET, MOST INNO¬ 
CENT, AND INCOMI’,VBABLK, WHO LIVED .SEVENTEEN 
YEARS, SIX MONTHS, AND EIGHT DAY.S. HIS EA- 
THER AND MOTHER SET ItV THIS. 

TO THE HOLY SOUL, INNOCBNS, WHO LIVED THREE 
Y EARS, JIORE OR LESS. (Plu.'i 

TO CLAUDIUS, THE WELL-I)E.sERV[NO .YND AFFECTION¬ 
ATE, YVHO LOVED ME. HE LIVED TWENTV-FIVi: 
VEAUK, MORE OR I.I»S. !N FE.l<'E. 

CECILIILS, THE HUSBAND, To CECILIA I'LACIDINA, .MV 
WIFE, OF EXCF.LLENT .MEMORY, WITH WHO.>l I 
LIVED WELL TEN YEARS, YY’ITHOUT ANY IlUAKREL. 

IN CHKESr. 

SWEET FAUSTINA, MAY YOU LIVE IN GOD. 


“ The principal events whicli affected the Church of 
the third and fourth centuries arc, as might he expected, 
scarcely noticed in the Christian cemeteries, if the per¬ 
secutions have been left unmentioned by the survivors 
of martyrs, so also has the most striking incident of 
secular history, the sudden and universal establishment 
of Christianity over the Itonian u'orld. No record of 
this circumstance can be found in the Catacombs, where 
the church appears as little elated by triumph, as before 
depressed by adversity. The increased iminher of epi¬ 
taphs, after the conversion of Constautine, indicates a 
sudden spread of Christianity in the metropolis, although 
the worship of the gods lingered in the or smaller 
villages; hence is generally derived the term Paganism. 
Every means, short of actual persecution, was adopted 
to erase the ancient superstition; and, as the character 
of the angurs had sunk extremely low, they were sum¬ 
marily abolished by law. Divination was made a capital 
crime; and the use of lights, frankincense, and garlands 
in worship, was forbidden. The civil privileges of 
heathen priests was abolished, and corresponding im¬ 
munities conferred upon the regular cleira'. But the 
religion of the Cross, in its first plenitude of worldly 
power, did not foiget its heavenly character: the manu¬ 


mission of slaves, as an act of mercy, was the only busi¬ 
ness permitted on Sundays; and the crime of cursing the 
Emperor was treated with magnanimous indiflorence. 
‘ If the curse be uttered in levity,’ decreed Theodosius, 
' it is to bo despised ; if iii madness, to be pitied ; if in 
malice, to be forgiven.’ ” 

NATURAL HISTORY OP BIRDS.—No. VII. 

THE goatsuckers; or OAl'RIMUI.aiD.E. 

"TnE goatsucker ! ” exclaims the reader, “ whore do 
such birds live ? and what kind of goats allow them¬ 
selves to bo robbed of their milk by birds 1 ” These are 
questions to the point; but thou must know, 0 reader, 
that, os names do not always tvnswor to the real nature of 
human things, so neither do they at all times suit the 
properties of animals. An epithet once attached, 
whether to a man or an empire, clings for ages, and is 
applied long after the discovery of its inappropriatenoss; 
so it is in Natural History. 

Men deem old names consecrated things, and arc 
jealous of interference with the venerable word, which 
they have read in “ the ancient books," and heard from 
the lips of fathers and grandfathers. 

This reverence for olden things i.s right, for it is a 
just respect for the thinkers by whoso thoughts wo 
nourish our intellectual life; lot it not, however, load us 
to consecrate error. Antiquity has a venerable form, 
but truth is more holy than age, and brighter than tho 
brightest lights in the bands of erring sages. ’I’horoforc 
we must pronounce the name of goatsucker, and its 
Latin equivalent, arprimidfpiH, a gross blunder. There 
are no known birds which suck the teats of goats, nor is 
it likely that such will ev^-r be discovered. Ihit, il. may 
be said, the term goatsucker has long Iieen applied to a 
certain bird : here is an pjhcf ,,—surely there must have 
been a ot/mu. Most certainly there was a eaiiso, but of 
what nature ! 

It was formerly fnipjioMcd that goats, when left on 
lonely heaths in suinincr, were sucked by a certain mi- 
'nitoVy bird ; the supposition grew, and such supposi¬ 
tions have a wondrous jiowcr of growth, Into ajixed Ix’lirj', 
and from this belief arose tlic bird's unfortunate name. 
But whence this notion itself! During tho dry months 
of summer, it often huppeued that the goats yielded 
ittle milk ; this result was natural enough; but a binl 
was then frequently seen, in the faint twilight, flitting 
with a singular motion over the lonely moors, and even 
amongst the browsing goals themselves. What could 
that bird want, thought the suspicions goatherd, in such 
a place 1 Ignorance and suspicion, two potent marvel- 
workers, soon found a reply, and " goatsucker ” became 
for ages the name of a most harmless liird. Learning 
sanctioned the delusion, and wrote, with demure face, 

‘ caprimulgun," in her authoritative records. 

This ancient judgment has been reversed; the bird 
is no longer indictable for milk-stealing; but tiio old 
name still stands, and the ridiculous terru mprituidguji 
peers out insolently from the pages of scientific works. 
But why have we employed this title at the head of our 
article ! With the same object for which tho pilloiy 
was used of old—to expose, not to exalt wrong. Another 
reason may have influenced us; wo mean Ibe long pre¬ 
valence of the absurd appellation, which it was necessary 
to retain in an article intended for general use, that 
none might be puzzled by a new or unknown name. 

Tho bird of which we speak has a variety of names ; 
none so bad as that of goatsucker, but all partly incor¬ 
rect, Some call it the night-hnwk; hut this is wrong, for 
the bird has no hawk-like propensities, and has never 
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been known to kill another bird for prey. Some emi¬ 
nent naturalists apply the name oifern-owl, which is a 
decided misnomer, the bird bearing no relation to the 
owl family. It cortidnly makes its homo among patches 
of fern, and might therefore be called ihofurn-bird, but 
why add the epithet owll Is this because the bird flies 
abroad in the grey-twilight 1 then, for the same reason, 
the bat might be called an owl. 

Jenyns and the enthusiastic Gould* think night-jar 
a more appropriate designation for so singular a bird, 
and they are right, as this name does really express the 
peculiar habits of the bird. It comes abroad after sun¬ 
set, and utters a singular jarring or buzzing sound, 
which may be said to jar or grate upon the ear, in the 
evening stillness. 

Thu.s the name of night-jar is not altogether inappro¬ 
priate, though “jar” is not the woM which truly 
expresses the musical hum uttered by this bird. 

Whilst flying, a sound resembling the hum of a spin¬ 
ning-wheel is given out, from which circumstance come 
the names, night jar, night-chum, churn-owl, and wheel- 
bird, all of which appellatives refer to the beetle-like 
hum uttered by the liird. The sound does not arise, as 
some suppose, from the resistance of the air against the 
wide open mouth of the bird as it flies, for this peculiar 
note is most frequently heard when the nightjar is 
sitting quietly on a branch. It is most probably pro¬ 
duced by some peculiar organization of the mouth, and 
may bo called the bird’s song. 'I'ho usual sound during 
fliglit is a shar[) squeak, the deep musical hum being 
reserved for its solace, when, shrouded in a mass of 
foliage, the nightjar secs the quiet approach of eve. 
The bird appears to wait for the dip of the sun below 
the horizon, as attentively as the flag-keeper of a royal 
castle, who watches the moment for lowering the stan¬ 
dard of his prince. 

White says, "This bird is most punctual in beginning 
its song exactly at the clo.se of day; so exactly, that 1 
have known it strike up more than once or twice just at 
the report of the Portsmouth evening gun." This song 
sounds pleasantly in the stillness of a summer's night, 
when it is often heard rising from a copse, and arresting 
the traveller's attention by its strange vibratory notes. 

But to what family of birds does the nightjar, or, if 
you will so name it, the feni-owl belong 1 It is, strictly 
speaking, a swallow, diflTcring from the rest of the 
I'lirundinidae, by corning abroad at night instead of the 
day, and is the only nocturnal bird of this large family. 
It might therefore be properly called the nighl-ftwallow. 
Like the swallows it is an insect feeder, like them visits 
us during summer, comes from the same region, Africa, 
and returns thither on the approach of winter. 

The middle of May witnesses the arrival of this 
iutoi'csting bird; and, before the end of August, it has 
left the woods and moors of England, for the valleys 
of Egypt and the rocky wilds of Abys.sinia. It is the 
only noclurnnl bird amongst all our summer feathered 
visitors, which usually love the brightness and chcerful- 
ne.ss of daylight. Thus, whilst the day-swallowa check 
the too rapid increase of those insects which appear by 
day, this night-swallow diminishes the number of those 
which fly abroad at night. Therefore the nightjar 
holds the same relation to the swallow tribes that the 
owls do to the Falconidm. For, as the owl begins to 
prey when the hawk and eagle retire to their homes, so 
this bird continues the work of the martin, swift, and 
swallows, during the time when such feathered hunters 
are inactive. Hence no class of insects is without a 
check, and man may Im thankful that it is so ordered, 
as there arc myriads of insects which only fly during 
the faint glimmer of twilight. These would increase 
until every heath and copse swarmed with hosts of 
stinging and fierce little tormentors. The night-jar 
prevents this; and is the only bird, save the bat, wlifch 
contributes to this end. The chafers and beetles, with 

(J) Toosuwhoareaoqiminted with thisperseverfiixoraithaiogUt, 
will understand the application of the term enthusiastic. 


many insects kgurious to man's works, form the food of 
the nightjar •, which is thus not only a harmless, but an 
actively useful visitant. 

This bird measures about ten inches in length, and is 
therefore easily seen in the twilight, as it flits to and fro 
round some old tree. 

The flight is generally low, as the insects it pursues 
are usually found at a low elevation; the motion is soft 
and gentle, resembling that of the owls; and the sight 
is acute, enabling the bird to detect the smallest insect 
in the faintest light, whilst their rapid flight, and sudden 
evolutions, render the capture of the most swift-winged 
flies and moths easy. But the most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities of the bird are its month and feet. The upper 
part of the beak is flirnisbed with nine or ten stiiF 
bristles along its edge, which increase its power of 
capturing insects, as these bristles hang like a not over 
the open mouth, preventing the escape of the prey. 
Their power is further increased by a glutinous substance 
attached to these bristles, which trammels the captured 
insects in their attempts to escape. The mouth is thus 
a kind of living trap, fit both for seizing and holding the 
prey. 

The owl, though a nocturnal bird, is not provided 
ivith such a capturing apiiaratus; for the owl does not, 
like the niglit-jar, prey on insects, but on larger 
animals, which such a network of bristles would be of 
little use in taking. A nocturnal insect-hunter can, 
however, make most elFective use of such a mouth-net. 
The day-sw'allows do not need this addition to their 
powers, as the full light during which they fly enables 
them to strike the insect with the greatest certainty. 

Another peculiarity of the nightjar is the toothed 
claw on the centre of each foot, the use of which is, to 
this day, a mystery among naturalists. Wilson thinks 
it is given as a means of clearing the bird's feathers 
from vermin, thus regarding it as a comb; other emi¬ 
nent ornithologists take the same view, and contend 
that the wliole structure of the leg and claw are specially 
adapted for cleansing the plumage. But others Buppo.se 
this toothed claw designed to assist the bird in seizing 
its prey. 

\Vlute makes the following statement in reference to 
the nightjar:—“1 saw it distinctly, more than once, 
put out its short leg while on the wing, and by a bend 
of its head, deliver somewhat into its mouth. If it 
takes any part of its prey with its foot, as I have now 
the greatest reason to suppose it does these chafers, 1 no 
longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, which is 
curiously furnished with a serrated claw.'’ 

Amidst such conflicting testimonies, most will be 
ready to praise the philosophical hesitation of Audubon, 
who says, “ I wish I could have discovered the peculiar 
use of the pectinated claw which this bird has on each 
foot, but, reader, this remains one of the many desiderata 
in ornithology, and I fear, with me at least, it will 
continue so.” 

The young of the nightjar are often mistaken for 
cuckoos, and a similarity has been detected in the 
structure of the two birds by anatomists; in l)oth, the 
crop, instead of being in front of the breast bone, lies 
behind, which produces a peculiar fulness in the lower 
part of the bird’s body. This circumstance has been 
used to disprove some assertions respecting the cuckoo, 
w'hich has been supposed incapable of sitting on its eggs, 
in consequence of the fulness of the crop over the 
intestines. But, as the night jar is formed in the same 
manner, and is proved to hatch its own eggs, the above 
argument respecting the incubation of the cuckoo fails 
in conclusiveuess. 

Some writers have made the nightjar resemble the 
cuckoo in the habit of not hatching its owm eggs, and 
we find this asserted by a gentleman of considerable 
standing as a naturalist, who actually gives a case of a 
nightjar reared in the nest of a hedge-sparrow; all the 
facts are minutely detailed, the visits of a large bird 
to the sparrow's nest, the size, colour, and appearance of 
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the strange egg, the habits of the intruding young bird, 

M ^•’ow’th, are noted : whilst, in the end, we are 
told that it was placed in a cage as a cuckoo, but turned 
out a night-jar. Certainly, if this wore the case, the 
circumstances would demand the consideration of 
naturalists; but there cannot bo much doubt that the 
above account i-efers to a young cuckoo, which has been 
repeatedly mistaken for the nightjar by experienced 
ornithologists. We must remember that the cuckoo 
does not attain its proper colours till the third year; 
having, previously, many of tho markings peculiar to 
the nightjar. 

Hence it is not surprising to find this bird mistaken 
for the cuckoo; but wo cannot admit that the fern-owl 
deposits eggs in the nests of other birds. It does not, 
certainly, take much pains with its nest, being content 
with a hole in the ground amongst fern roots; or at the 
foot of some dwarf shrub. Dhe eggs are often found, in 
July, in such places, though a person must look closely 
to detect them, in consequenoe of their markings giving 
them tho appearance of the oblong rounded stones found 
on commons. 

The niglit-jar is rarely seen perching in the daytime, 
as the deep foliage in which it rests conceals tho bird 
from observation. When seen, it is generally sitting 
on the bough ndth its body in a line wil.h the branch, 
the head towards the trunk, and tail pointing to the 
extremity of the branch, of which it almost appears a 
part. All the habits of the nightjar arc useful to tlio 
agriculturist, the food consisting wholly of insects ; Imt 
it has been cliarged by some with inflicting a di.seasc 
|■‘aIlcd " puckeridge," on cattle. This i.s a swelling along 
the backs of animals, which becomes infested with 
maggots, and sometimes destroys calves and cows. 'I’he 
night-jar is supposed to produce this malady Iiy piercing 
the skin of beasts with its beak j but the real author of 
tlie evil is an iiisoet which lays its eggs in the skin of 
animals, where tho worms breed and cut into the flesh. 
With this oflbncc the nightjar is no more chargeable 
than the Lord Chancellor of England with the tricks of 
■losepli Ady. It was formerly supposed that only one 
s[)eeics of this Itird existed in Europe, but a distinct 
s/ieeies is said to have been discovered in Spain, in 1817, 
which the people call the lamala, but Kemminck has 
named it the Cupriinulgns ruficollis, or red-uceked goat¬ 
sucker. If this bo really a distinct .species, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly rare, as specimens are not found in any of 
the European museinn.s, except that of Vienna.’ If 
Europe present but one or two species of the night jar, 
the other parts of tho gloito exhibit nineteen or twenty, 
of which fifteen are American, two limited to India, 
one to Africa, and one to A iistralia. Of the American 
species, only tlireo are found in the United States, two 
ot which are known by tlie odd names of “ Whip-poor- 
will,” and “ Chuck-will's-widow.” These syllables aro 
said to resemble the notes uttered by the birds: and if 
so, the aitpcllations arc as appropriate as singular. A 
brief desei'iption of the three species existing in the 
I'nitod States will close the present article. 

The Whip-poor- Will —(Capriniiilgus vocifcnis.) Both 
Wilson and Audubon describe this bird, which assem¬ 
bles in flocks of hundreds, making the woods resound 
with their prolonged booming song, which, when uttered 
by hundreds at once, sounds gloomily in the stillness 
of night, and requires long usage ere the woodman can 
compose himself to sleep, with such melancholy notes 
ringing around his solitary hut. The bird is regarded 
with much dread by the superstitious Indians, probably 
on account of its voice, which may seem to tho wander¬ 
ing red man like the cries of his forefathers' ghosts, 
lamenting over the lost glory of their ancient hunting 
grounds. 

The same peculiarity of the mouth and claw which 
distinguishes tho European night-jar, belongs to this 
American species, in which the bristles of the upper 
mandible are half an inch in length. 

(Jhuck- WilPt- Widow — (Caprimulgua Carolinensis). 


►ON MAQAZINE. m 

The name is derived, as wo have said, from the resem¬ 
blance between the bird's notes and the above syllables; 
but tho Latin appellation rcfei-s to its locality, the bird 
being chiefly found in Carolina, and is, therefore, pro¬ 
perly designated the Carolina nightjar. Each syllable 
of the singular name is distinctly heard proceeding 
from the bird; the sound resembling the distinct slow 
utterance of the words, "chuck Will,” with the part 
“ widow,” more emphatically pronounced. Those notes 
may often be heard at the distance of a mile, when tho 
evening is still, and the forest silence undisturbed by 
any of the thousand cries and screams of nocturnal 
animals, which oome with such stai'tling efl'ect from the 
deeps of solemn woods. 

The third species Is the American Kipht Hawk -- 
(Caprimulgus Americanus) — which differs from ihe 
proper nighijars in wanting the network of bristles 
along the bill, but resembles them in its habit *of feed¬ 
ing imd mode of flight. The sound uttered by this 
bird is oom{)ared to that produced by blowing into tho 
bung-hole of an empty cask; and, as this cannot be re¬ 
presented by any diagram, or by tho most ingenious 
collocation of syllables, the euriou.s reader h-id belter try 
with the first empty oa-sk he sees what kind of sound 
such a feat will produce. 

A more jirolonged notice of the Caprimulgid® is not 
required; and we can but recommend our country 
readers to watch for these birds, during those boautilul 
walks which they arc able to enjoy in the calm evenings 
of summer. Sueli as reside near heaths, woodlands, or 
l)arks, cannot fail to find the nightjar in their neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and, frequently, when tho swallow' has retired 
to liis nest, and the owl sails silently over the fields, 
will this night-swallow bo seen sweeping, with powerful 
flight, round bushes or trees where insect colonies 
dwell. 

No l)ird will better repay our attention than this 
.singular member of the feathered kingdom, and its 
nocturnal hal>its bring it distinctly before us, when 
other birds have retired from sight. 


BOTH WELL OASTLE. 

" Where Botliwell's towers in ruin jiiled 
O’eriook tlie veriiiuil glaile.”— Sco'i T. 

The stately ruins of this ancient fortress are beauti¬ 
fully situated oil the banks of the river Clyde, near 
Hamilton. 

Surrounded on all sides by waving trees, its massive 
towers, as if sensible of their own strength and iiiipor- 
tanec, seem to frown with an air of majestic contempt 
on the beautiful softness of the surrounding scenery. 

It is built of red sandstone, and consists of a largo ob¬ 
long quadrangle, flanked towards the south by two cir¬ 
cular towers, while to tho north there seem to have been 
many exterior fortification.s, now crumbled into ruins 
by tlie lapse of ages. Its origin, like that of many 
places of the same kind, sleeps undisturbed in the (jUrk 
oblivion of time beyond tho memory of man. The first 
mention made of it in history is during (he memorable 
period when Sir William Wallace wa.s attempting to 
shake off the yoke so unjustly imposed upon his coun¬ 
trymen by Edward I. At this time it belonged to Sjr 
Andrew Moray, the brother of the Steward of Scotland, 
both of whom, along with other nolilcmen, had joined 
the Scottish hero in the assertion of the indeiiendencc 
of their country. The consequence of this patriotic 
measure on the part of Sir Andrew Moray and lus asso¬ 
ciates was the forfeiture of their estates. That of Bolh- 
weil was granted by King Edward to Aylmer do Valence, 
(Earl of Pembroke,) who at that time commanded the 
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English forces. It remained in the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish until after the battle of Bannockburn, when it was 
restored to Sir Andrew Moray, Avho had married Bruce's 
sister. After the demise of this brave hero, who cannot 
be sufficiently commended for his staunch adherence to 
the cause of liberty during a life of trials and vicissi¬ 
tudes, unhappily the consequence of his disallcgianco to 
a powerful usurper, his estate of Bothw'cll came into the 
possession of Archibald the Grim, Earl of Douglas, who 
had married Moray’s granddaughter. In this noble 
family it remained until the year 1451, when Douglas, 
Mhose immense estates in Scotland, and foreign wealth 
and influence as Duke of Touraine, had rendered him 
by far the most powerful baron in the country, was 
foolisli enough to display a spirit of haughtiness to his 
sovereign, whose commands he had even dared to tlefy, 
J.imes 11. in order to curb the anogance of the potent 
chief, gradually withdrew from him his countenance and 
employment, so that Douglas, finding his consccpiencc 
decreasing, and his power on the wane, retired for a 
while from Scotland. On his return, Douglas, who was 
natur.ally rash and fearless, consented, under a safe con 
duct bearing the royal signature, to visit James in the 
Castle of Stirling. After the royal feast, tlic king 
remonstrated with his guest; disclosed to him the proofs 
ho possessed of his combinations against the government; 
reproached him for the frequent murders of his subjects 
committed by his order; and condescended to entreat 
him to forsake such dangerous courses, assuring him of 
hU pardon and favour. Douglas, instead of embracing 
the offer, replied to it with insolence; and James, thus 
braved to his face, losing all command of himself, drew 
his dagger and stabbed him to the heart. This atro¬ 
cious murder was followed by a struggle between the 
royal party and the friends and vassals of the unfortu¬ 
nate baron, wffiose brother. Sir James Douglas, having 
•succeeded in the earldom, renounced the allegiance of 
his monarch, and threw himself into the arms of Eng¬ 
land. But at length, in a fruitless eflTort to regain his 
lost pow'er by invading the Merse along with the Earl of 
Northumberland, he was totally routed by the Earl of 
A ngus, and driven a landless fugitive into England. After 
this sudden fall of the house of Douglas, Bothwell Cas¬ 
tle was possessed snccessively by the Crichtons, John , 


Ramsay, a favourite of James III., and the Hepburns, 
styled the earls of Bothwell. But the infamous baron 
of that name having forfeited the estate by his wdeked 
and profligate conduct, it passed through several hands, 
until at length it reverted to the rightful proprietors of 
the noble family of Douglas, in whose possession it now 
is. When it fell into its present ruinous state has not 
been exactly ascertained; although we may say, with 
some degree of certainty, that it was not till the time of 
the civil wars in the reign of Charles I., as we know that 
the Marquis of Montrose dated from it a manifesto, 
prohibiting his officers and soldiers from molesting the 
tenantry on the lands of the accomplished Drummond 
of Hawthornden. 

Such is the brief history of this noble castle, whose 
magnificent ruins still remain to testify to its former 
grandeur. 

It now remains for us to give a short description of the 
bcauiiful scenery wliich surrounds it, and which is dear 
to every Scotsman from the poetical associations it 
calls forth. As w’c have already mentioned, the castle 
is situated on a beautiful bank, which has been rendered 
the subject of the following old plaintive ditty, entitled, 
“Bothwell Bank,” the chanting of w'hich is said to 
have beguiled and softened the mind of Mungo Park, 
while travelling through the deserts of Africa. 

“ On tlie blylhe Beltane, iw I wont 
By mysell iittour the green bent. 

Whereby the glancin’ waves of Olyile 
Through sauelis and liangin' ha/.els glide; 

'I'here, sadly sitliii’ on a brae, 

1 heard a d:\mscl speak her wae:— 

“ Oh, Bothwell Bank, thou blumest; fair. 

But, oh, thou nutks my heart fa’ sair! 

Pnr a’ beneth thy holts sae greue 
My luve and I wad sit at e’en; 

While primroses and daisies, mixt 
Wi’ Uue bells, in my locks he flxt. 

“ Bat he left me ae drearie day. 

And haply now lies in the clay ; 

Without ae sich his death to roun. 

Without ae flowir his grave to croun ! 

Oh, Bothwell Bank, thou blumest fair. 

But, oh, thou maks my heart fu’ sair.” 

In proof of the antiquity of at least the air to which 
this song is sung, and of its beautiful overword or bur- 
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don, Chamben, in his edition of Scottii^b Songs, rolatos | 
the folloving anecdote, quoted from a work entitled : 
" Verstegan’s Restitution of Decayed Intelligence," j 
printed at Amsterdam in the year 1605 :— | 

" In journeying through Palestine, at some' period 
even then remote, a Scotsman saw a female at the door 
of a house lulling her child to the air of Bothwcll Bank. 

" Surprise and rapture took simultaneous possession of 
his breast, and he immediately accosted the fair singer. 
She turned out to be a native of Scotland, who, having 
wandered thither, was married to a Turk of rank, and 
who still, though far removed from her native land, fre¬ 
quently reverted to it in thought, and occasionally called 
up its image, by chanting the ditties In which ite banks 
and braes, its woods and streams, were so freshly and 
BO endearingly delineated. She introduced the traveller 
to her husband, whose influence in the countr}' was 
eventually of much service to him: an advantage which 
he could never have enjoyed, had not Bothwell Bank 
bloomed fair to a poet's eye, and been the scene of some 
passion not les-s tender than fortunate. 

"The bank itself,” he continues, "which has thus 
attracted so much honounable notice, is a beautifully 
wooded piece of ground, descending in a steep semi¬ 
circular sweep from the foundations of the castle to the 
Ijrink of the Clyde, which is there a river of noble 
breadth." 

The present Lord Douglas has a handsome modern 
edifice, built of reddish sandstone, close by the ruin; and 
immediately opposite, on the other side of the river, 
are the ruins of Blantyre Priory', supposed to have been 
founded before the end of the thirteenth century, and 
to have been tenanted by a colony from the monastei-y 
of .Tedburgh. 

Having thus given the reader a short history and 
description of Bothwell Castle and the surrounding 
scenery, we now hurry down the valley of the Clyde in 
silence until we reach the Falls of the Clyde; 

A stern and lone, yet lovelv road. 

As e’er the foot of minstrel trod! 

Where he who winds, ’twixt rock and wave, 
i\lay hear the headlong torrent rave. 

And like a steed in frantic fit, 

That flings the frotli from eiirli and bit. 

May view her chafe her waves lo spray 
O’er every rock tliat bars liei- way, 


Till foam-globes on her eddies ride. 

Thick as tne schemes of human pride 
That down life’s current drive amain, 

As frail, as frothy, and ns vaiu 1 

Mr. Lcitch Ritchie, in his " Scott and Scotland,” has 
given so excellent a description of the Falls of the 
Clyde, that, with the reader s permission, we shall here 
transcribe it. 

" The smallest of the three celebrated falls is that of 
Bonnyton. The Clyde almvo it rolls along, in a magni¬ 
ficent and unbroken volume, through groves of forest 
trees, till all on a sudden it plunges roaring into the 
abyss. 

“ Its agitation does not diminish; it seems to be aware 
that its terrors have only commonced; and on it goes 
rushing and groaning over rock and precipice towards 
the fall of Corra Linn. The banks now assume the 
character of immense walls, except where they over¬ 
hang the river; and their summits arc clothed with 
largo trees which bend their branches over to the flood. 
The river, when it reaches the fall, plunges first in a 
comparatively narrow strait, which, shelving downwards, 
opens at the same time, and the torrent rushes headlong, 
in a broad and magnificent sheet, to the bottom of the 
gulph. Somotiraes, liowevcr, when tlio river is full, the 
division in the stream is not perceptible, and the grand 
and awful spectacle is beheld of a single torrent plunging 
down a precipice of eighty-four feet. At a considerable 
distance above the second division of the fall stands tho 
ancient castle of Corra, formerly belonging to a branch 
of the Sommervillo family. A more frightful, and at 
the same time grotesque, situation for a human dwelling 
can hardly l>c conceived. It is said tliat tho building 
trembles, or rather shudders, so strongly at tlio shock of 
tlic fall, as to spill water from a glass ! Tho Fall of 
Stonebyres is considerably broader, althougli not so 
lofty as that of Corra Linn. 

“ Pennant remarks that it has mot*c of the horrible in 
it than any of the other tw'u. Liko that of Corra Linn, 
it consists of three divisions in ordinary weather, which 
unite into one when the river is full, and thunder down 
a height of fifty-eight feet. Tho torrent is here consi¬ 
derably liroader tlian elsewdiere; and the va[)our rising 
from it in a thick cloud, gives a very i)eculiar dmracter 
1o tlie scene viewed through ifs mefliinn.” 
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roadside sketches Of GERMANY AND 

THE GERMANS. 

No. III. 

Tn/vvEi.i.iN(; on the Rhine is a very different thing to 
travelling in any other part of Germany, or, so far as I 
know, of Europe. You find yourself so continually in 
the same steamers, in the same hotels, and visiting the 
same lions, with exactly the same people, that the 
journey is not like a mere tour, with a party of one or 
two, as the case may be, but rather resembles some vast 
pilgrimage, or crusade of a large body with the same 
common object; and no doubt, in one sense, it is a sort 
of crusade they are all engaged in, except that, instead 
of visiting holy shrines and sepulchres, the pilgrims pay 
their adorations to ruined towers and renowned views, 
and do fierce battle with innkeepers and douaniers, 
instead of Turks and Saracens. Then, again, so much 
the greater part of your fellow-travellers are English, 
that you cannot help thinking yourself in some strangely 
transmogrified part of lirittiin, rather than in a foreign 
land. Of course, there are also many of the natives of 
other countries,—French, and Russian, and German,— 
but the vast majority are English. Take, for instance, 
the common scene on board a Rhine steamer during the 
season. The captain is certainly English, and one-half 
of the crow most likely English abso; the passengers 
form a somewhat motley group, but the majority are 
English. 

First in honour as in place is Sir Theodosius Lirakins: 
that is ho, the tall, stonti.sh gentleman, with large white 
whiskers, and an incipient double chin. The father 
of Sir Theodosius made a large fortune on ’Change, 
and, at his death, left his son a landed estate and 
a baronetcy. The largo rawhoned lady beside him is Lady 
Henrietta Limkins, the daughter of an Irish peer, and a 
descendant of Brian Boroo. She, as well as the two 
harsh-featured young ladies with atnassingly thick ancles, 
her daughters, are dressed as if going to a royal drawing¬ 
room, or a drive in Hyde Park, at least, instead of a 
pleasure voyage in a steamer. None of this party, of 
course, can comlc.sccnd to take any notice of the vulgiir 
crowd around. Sir Theodosius occasionally takes a short 
walk up and down the deck, throwing out his fiiultlessly 
white shirt-frill, and pointing the toes of his patent- 
leather hoots, as if still under the eye of his dancing- 
master, hut tlie three ladies remain standing or sitting 
together, now and then taking a sniff at their smelling- 
bottles, or glancing at the handsome, though dissipated- 
looking young man, who is leaning against the side of 
the vessel, and appears to be the only object worthy of 
their attention. He is Lord Eustace Pltasgudgeon, 
Siime whom we saw the other night at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
laying down his five and ten Napoleons at every turn 
l^the rouletlc-tahle. He has been obliged to leave 
ol^on for a short time, and is now going, half rook, 
hall^geon, to try his fortune at the gaming table* of 
lladen. lie does not pity the slightest attention to the 
fascinations of the Misses Limkins, but is doing his best 
to enter into a flirtation with their pretty Erench lady's- 
maid, who is sitiiiig in the carnage with the valet and 
courier, and would give the world to reply to the ad¬ 
vances of the young nobleman, hut, not daring to do so 
for fear of her mistress, she puts on an air of superna¬ 
tural demuroness, which is most edifying to behold. 

Close beside the Limkins', with his hands thrust into 
his breeches pockets, and his countenaneo expressing 
the most intense scorn and indignation, stands our old 
friend Waddilove. He knew the Baronet’s father well, 
and even himself during the old gentleman's lifetime, 
and is brimful of wrath at the airs of suMriority dis¬ 
played by his quondam acquaintance. He contents j 


himself, however, with cursing the rascal's impudence, 
and determining to show that he can spend as much as 
any baronet in the kingdom. With this laudable view, 
he makes up by bluster wliat the other takes out in arro¬ 
gance, lives as expensively, and throws about at least as 
much money as the Limkinses: and the necessary con¬ 
sequence of this sensible contest is, that every one who 
is not a fool is abused as if he were a pickpocket, and 
the ludicrous charges on the English are rendered, for 
the time, still more insanely exorbitant 
These are the principal figures, but there arc plenty 
of others. There is an equity bandster, in large prac¬ 
tice, who, having just married, is taking a week's tour 
with bis wife—^his first holiday for many a year;—but 
so novel is his position in having something to look 
after besides briefs, that ho has no eyes or ears for any 
one object but his pretty little lady. The two young 
men in green spectacles, gazing on him with respectful 
admiration, are Chancery pupils, released for a few 
weeks from their exhilarating studies. Then there are 
several more families of the Waddilovcs and Gumbs, 
but of a lower stamp. There are half a dozen collections 
of dashing, but a little pa^itei;, young ladies, with their 
still showy mamas, going to try if the air of the German 
watering-places is more favourable to matrimony than 
that of the English ones. There is a fat man, in a huge 
sliooting-coat of indescribable make and colour, cursing 
himself that he over left home, and came on hoard a filthy 
steamer, whore there is not even good brandy to be had, 
to look at .scenery which ho could see much better in his 
sisters’ Annuals ; and a lean one, in a French cut-away 
of light cloth, in which he looks something between 
Donyuixoteand a rustic daucing-master. Lastly, there 
arc five or .six young men with knapsacks, who are on a 
pedestrian tour up the Rhine and through Switzerland. 
There is a little Frenchman skipping about as if he 
were lieing horsewhipped, in his ecstasies of delight at 
the scenery, hut who, in his heart, thinks the view of 
the I’alais Royal far superior to any rocks and trees 
out of Paris ; and there arc also two or three Russians, 
hugging themselves in secret, at being able to speak, 
for onec in their lives, without considering whether thoir 
first, sentence may not he a passport to Siberia. 1 u the 
fore part of the vessel is a miscellaneous assemblage of 
curious valets and ladies’ maids, unshaven students, 
with long hair and romantic coats, peasants in hlouso.s 
and hroad-hrimmcd hats, and country girls, with iin- 
conunouly ugly features, and uncommonly beautiful 
hair, prettily plaited and stuck through with a thing 
like a large silver meat-skewer. Tlie most interesting 
of these passengers, however, arc .some hoys going home 
for their holidays from a neighbouring military academy, 
under charge of a patient mi Id-looking usher; they are 
nice little fellows, with all the intelligence and gaiety 
of English boys, and, added thereto, an expression of 
docility and (piict good nature somewhat uncommon 
among us; clever enough, too, if jou take the trouldo 
to speak to them, two or three having a very fair know¬ 
ledge of English, which they have not learned by means 
of grammar and dictionary carefully flogged into tliem, 
but have casually picked up for themselves, from some 
English boys who happened to be at school wdth them. 

Sueh Is a fair description of the average company on 
board any one of the Rhine steamer.s, and in every 
one of them, as I have said, the English element greatly 
preponderates. The natural eonsequence of this pre¬ 
ponderance is, of course, that every thing is made to 
suit their convenience, and their peculiarities, as much 
as possible. The hotels are laid out with a view to 
their aocommodatiem; the beds are made as roomy as a 
German imagination ean stretch with regard to a' bed ; 
smoking is prohibited in the common room; many 
of the floors are carpeted; the commissioners and 
waiters almost all speak some English, or at any rate 
villanously had French; and, above all, the charges 
are made high enough to suit the dignity of a free¬ 
born Briton. 
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When you get off the Bhiae, Lovrcvcr, everytUiug 
undergoes Immediate change; you no longer feel 
yourself under the influence of English gold and Eng¬ 
lish puuctiliousueii$a; you arc in another laud, amongst 
other people; you are really in Qormany, and no 
longer monarch of all you survey. It is from this 
very circums^uce, that the rest of Qormany is not 
sufficiently AWliuised, that so many of our country¬ 
men, (I meai^ of course, those who have not some 
distinct object in view,) when they have traversed the 
Khine, turn homewards again without venturing fur¬ 
ther. One might suppose that the fact, that the coun¬ 
try on which they were about to enter was less con¬ 
taminated by foreign manners, would be the very thing 
which would ihduee them to traverse it; and so this 
is an inducement; but, the truth is, they arc afraid; 
they dare not enter on the dangers of a perfectly 
foreign region, after all they have undergone in their 
journey up the partially civilized Rhine. It is, no 
doubt, to every mind, however strongly constituted, 
a startling tliought, that one is in a land where bottled 
stout is unknown, where such a thing as a glass of 
sherry is not to be had for love or money, where you 
are obliged to sleep under instead of on feather-beds, 
and to eat your fish after instead of before your meat. 
Nevertheless the strong-minded mau will be able, by 
a powerful effort, to shake off and subdue the terror 
caused by these considerations, but to those of less 
moral courage it is quite invincible; they are appal¬ 
led by the prospect before them, and return home 
affrighted and disgusted. Seriously, there are many 
who can cheerfully undergo considerable hardships and 
ineouvcnience at home, while abroad every little contnt- 
temps puts them out of humour, because it is out of 
their way; they have not been accustomed to that sort 
of thing; and there are people who, I verily believe, 
would make less noise about being run over in the 
Btrand, than the not having a carpet to their bed-room 
at Baden-Baden. 

My friend Miffler is an excellent specimen of this 
class. Miffler was brought up from his boyhood with 
true old English sentiments; he firmly believed that 
the French lived on notliing but fiogs and xottpt'- 
maigre, and that anyone Briton could singly anuihihite 
any tlirco individuals of any other natioji. By degrees, 
however, these ideas wore off; ho declared tluit he 
could recognise merit in any country, and proclaimed 
himself a citizen of the world. Now 1 do not know a 
more pleasant companion than Miffler within the four 
seas, nor one who more thorougtily enjoys liimsell 
over a beefsteak, or a leg of mutton, with a glass of 
port; but I was, 1 own, a little daunted, w'hen ho came 
to me one morning, and proposed to be my cumijauion 
on the Continent. 1 trembled for his sake, foreseeing 
that he was utterly unfitted for travelling out of liis 
own country. However, he declared that he anti¬ 
cipated such enjoyment from the proposed tour, 
and that he could so perfectly adapt himself to 
eircumstanccs, that it was impossible to make any 
oltjection. lie started then a few days before me, and 
I joined him at A ix, when he had been about a week 
abroad. 

1 found hun looking somewhat pale and haggard, 
and by no means so sprightly as usual, though he 
declared he had been greatly pleased with his tour, 
and with all he had seen; still there was something 
in his air and manner which belied the assertion. 
Our hotel happened to be a very good one, and having 
loqked over the bill of fare, I ordered what I liked 
best for supper, and then handed the card to Miffler. 
He hummed and hawed over it for some time with a 
lugubrious air, and then with an expression of extreme 
disgpist ordered a veal cutlet. 

Dear me,” said I, innocently, “ you don’t seem 
pleued with your entertainment 1” 

He aswired me that he was so, but, on my asking , 
his opinion of the wine, profess^ himself unable to | 


give me any advice as to which wo should order, t 
was perplexed at this, and still more at the moody 
silence in which he devoured his supper, and the 
increasing gloom with which he swallowed glass after 
glass of the bottle brought us,—a very fair flask of 
Rhine wine, by the way. My difficulties, however, 
were soon cleared up; for the waiter, on lighting ns 
to our beds, ejected his saliva into one comer of the 
room, with a skill and precision which would have 
done credit to a Yankee. Miffler, quite unable to con- 
tarn himself, now broke out into a storm of anathemas 
in English and French, and the waiter, who only spoke 
German, aware that they wore directed against him, 
though unable to divine the cause of them, speedily 
retired, whilst my friend threw himself into a chair, 
declaring, that if things went on in this way, his conti¬ 
nental tour would bo the death of him. 

“ Why,” said 1, " I thought you had ciyoyed yourself 
so much while abroad I" 

“ So I have,” replied he, “ but the fact is, one would 
require a total cliange in one’s whole ideas not to bo 
put out by some things one meets with. Now,‘for 
instance, I declare i have not eaten a single comfortable 
meal since I left England!” 

“ That is, indeed, extraordinary,” relumed I, " for 
the eating In Brussels, where you have been for throe 
or four days, is said to be as good os at I’aris.” 

"Is itl” said he; “then f can only reply that I don't 
envy the epicures of France. For my part, 1 can t 
manage those abominable dinnere of a dozen little 
I ickshaw dishes, the half of which one is afraid to taste 
lust they should contain some abomination. And, what's 
worse, they call their confounded mixtures by such 
names, that the appellation does nut give one the least 
idea of what the article is. Why, what do you think 
happeued to mo at Brussels 1—1 had dined for a couple 
of days at the table d’hOto, without being able to got 
anything eatable, and so at lost I determined to take my 
meals by myself, and order my own dinner. Bo I got 
the bill of fare, and read over a long string of names, 
which didn't convey any meaning to me, till at lost 1 
came to ‘ U;iricots.’— ‘ Como,’ thinks 1 to myself,' Iknow 
what haricot mutton is, at all events; I’ll have that 
for dinner.’ Ho I ordered ‘ Haricots,’ giving particular 
directions to make it very plain, and when I came 
in with a monstrous appetite, what do 3 'ou think they 
sot before me !—not haricot mutton— t)ut beaus, sir- 
little white beans, swimming in an odious mixture of 
oil and pepper. Of course 1 could not taste it, and was 
obliged to order it away at unco; the rascal of a waiter 
assuring me ail the time tliat they were excellent 
‘ Haricots.’ Faugh ! the very thought of them makes 
mo sick.” 

“Why,” said I, laughing, "I thought you knew enough 
of the language to be aware that Haricots is the French 
for beans.” 

“ And so 1 did,” replied he, “ but who could have 
ever imagined that such a dish as that could be set 
down to a Christian man f —1 thought only of haricot 
mutton. Tlien again, the people in these places h 
no idea of what breakfast should bo; either l.he,;^ 
you a cup of coffee and a crust of bread, or else 
dish of meat with a bottle of wine.” 

“ Well,” interrupted I, “at auy rate you cannot com¬ 
plain of the wine; you gut the-best hock and French 
claret as cheap as sherry at home.” 

“ Indeed,” retu^d Miffler, “I wouldn’tgive a bottle 
of good port for all the wine 1 have had since I left 
London. 1 don't see the difference between their wine 
and white or red vinegar. Upon my word the first 
time I took a bottle of it, I thouglit I had gut an attack 
of Asiatic cholera, and that my bones, instead of being 
decently interred in the family sepulchre, would whiten 
under a foreign sun. i protest if 1 had not one day 
got a beefsteak and a glass of Schiedam at Antwerp, 1 
should never have made out at alL” 

1 could not help laughing at th'is terrible list of 
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grievances, but my mirth only made Miffler more 
angry. 

“ ton may laughBB you like,” said he, "and no doubt 
these are all matters of no great importance, but they 
destroy one’s comfort, and in truth these people seem to 
have no idea of comfort whatsoever.” 

In this latter observation I assured him I quite 
agreed, but added that, in travelling, we must make up 
our minds to undergo some hardships. He gave a 
dolorous assent to my proposition, and, after a good deal 
of argumentation, we retired to rest, and next day pro¬ 
ceeded on our journey. But it was in vain that Miffler 
attempted to keep up his spirits. It was not his fault, 
ho had no wish to grumble—on the contrary, he did his 
best to be pleased, but he could not succeed; all those 
little inconveniences, which to some would have been 
mere laughing matters, and which he himself admitted 
to be such, yet worked upon him, and kept him in a 
perpetual worry'. The continual smoking disgusted 
him, the commissioners harassed him; he was bothered 
to death by the police regulations, and could not bear 
to meet at every corner a fierco-looking man with 
mustachios and musket, who looked as if he longed for 
a reasonable pretext to plant a bayonet in his viscera; 
finally, ho was eternally losing his passport, and got 
into a phrenzy w'henever it was demanded. 

We travelled on pretty well as far as Bonn, but the 
hotel there being very much crowded, Miffler was, by 
mistake, put into a distant chamber, arranged for a 
German and not an English occupant. The consequence 
w'as, that after being about an hour asleep, 1 was awoke 
by the entrance of my friend in high dudgeon. He had 
been unable, he said, to get any one to attend to him, 
or at least to make any of the servants understand his 
necessities ; he had been put into a room, the bed of 
which was not made, and which had neither blankets 
nor sheets; finding it hopeless to get this roincdicd, he 
had attempted sleeping on the feather-bed in his clothes; 
but as this was impossible, he had come to me for assist¬ 
ance. 1 accompanied him to his room, and soon found 
that he had mistaken the cushion usually placed on the 
bed, for the feather-bed itself, and on pushing this aside, 
and showing him the blankets and sheets bcne,ath, his 
surprise and disgust were unliounded. However, he got 
over this adventure pretty well, but the whole of tljc 
rest of our journey was one series of similar mishaps, 
till at length, on reaching Frankfort, and glancing with 
his mind’s eye at the gloomy vista beyond, his courage 
l)egan to give way. My friend, however, was not fated 
to encounter these perils, for an adventure occurred here 
which put a stop to his continental tour. 

We were out one evening strolling through the town, 
and, feeling desirous of some supper, entered a cafe and 
demanded the carte. Miffler looked over the contents 
in gloomy despondency, as I explained the various items 
to him, and the waiter stood by, extolling the merits of 
each succeeding dish. At length we came to the item 
Pfannkuchen, which means in fact, pancakes or ome- 

S This the waiter affirmed to be a most exquisite 
tion, and ‘‘ thoroughly English,” The last 
struck my friend’s ears; he immediately de- 
r it, and sat during the preparation, pleasing 
himself with the idea that he should at length make an 
English meal. It cam^; the pancake was solemnly un¬ 
covered, and in the plate beside it, lay three or four 
round suspicious-looking articles of a dark greenish hue. 
The waiter seeing Miffler’s dubious Idok, reiterated that 
it was a " thoroughly English” dish. Thus reassured, 
the traveller mashed the two together, and proceeded 
to take a mouthful. A spasmodic contraction of his 
whole face ensued— 

"What is it I" cried I, affrighted— 

“What is Hi” replied ho, sputtering with indigna¬ 
tion, as he attempted to swallow the abomination— 
" why, its a pancake with pickled plums, that’s what it 
is; and they call that an English dish. 1 like their im¬ 
pudence—^if that isn’t adding insult to injury, I don’t 


know what is. Here, Kellner, waiter, or v^atever they 
call you, what is to pay for this beastly mea V’ And, in 
spite of all my remonstrances, he left the pi ace, wont off 
to our hotel, packed up, and started forlEMland the 
next morning at six o’clock. I saw hinJ off and his 
last words were—" An English dish, indeed I” He wrote 
me subsequently that his first act on rcaehing London 
was, to eat a beefsteak with a pint of porter, at the Cock, 
at Temple-bar, after which meal he offered up a fervent 
thanksgiving, that he had at length got back to a 
Christian country, where they did not eat pickled plums 
with their pancakes. 

Such ^vas the termination of my friend Miffler’s con¬ 
tinental tour, and some such feelings and occurrences 
have been the cause of many a thorough-bred Englishman 
bringing his projected journey to an mtimeiy close. 
My account may be considered an extravagant bur¬ 
lesque, but it is not so—it is quite impossible for those 
who have not seen our countrymen abroad, to imagine 
how completely a man, who lias been brought up 
surrounded by “all the comforts of the Sautmarket,” 
is put about by a change in a variety of little matters, 
which, at home, he could never conceive to be essential 
to his happiness. 

Miffler’s departure redneed our party to two, and on 
the same morning that he left, my friend Glance and 
myself started in the diligence, or, as they call it here, 
the “Eilwagen,” for Hiedelberg, which is a ride of 
about eight hours. 


GAUTlEli DE LA SALLE.* 

It was reported amongst the neighbours of La Petite 
Ville, that the bailiff Lad Lately, in a very unaccountable 
manner, had varioius sums of money stolen from him; 
that at diflerent times he had missed trifling things 
from his promises, hut that, of late, the depredations 
were become serious. The domestics were examined, 
but no discoveries were made tending to throw any light 
upon the disappearance of the mi-ssing articles. At 
length, one day after a feast at the bailiff’s house, where 
he had entertained the nobles of the island, a large 
silver bowl, and two goblets of the same metal, were 
missed. Now, indeed, it ivas his duty to make a closer 
and stricter search, and, if possible, discover the thief; 
no one had been seen on the premises of the bailiff that 
day, except Hugh do Ma.sscy, who, it had been remarked, 
had himself licen two or three times to the well for 
water. 

The missing articles had been placed upon a sort 
of low stone-bench or wall, which surrounded the 
well, and where they had been cleaned; the person 
whose duty it was to do this had been suddenly called 
aw'ay for some other purpose, before the operation in 
which she wa.s engaged was completed, and afterwards, 
upon collecting the A’.arious articles to deposit in the 
house, the above were missing. 

This was a most outrageous proceeding, and certainly 
demanded a most searching inquirj', which the bailiff 
was resolved at once to institute. The domestics were all 
closely examined, but they easily exculpated themselves; 
and neither could they remembOT any stranger being seen 
on the premises that day; indeed, none but the servants 
and Hugh had any right to come on that part of the 
premises where the well was. But neither sen'ants nor 
neighbours, for a single moment, suspected Do Ma.sso.v 
as being the depredator. The bailiff, however, was of 
a different opinion. Jle did not know what temptation 
might have induced even Hugh de Massey to have done. 
He oonsnlted many of his friends, expressing his unwil¬ 
lingness to prosecute his kinsman, and even to believe 
him i^ilty of such an act; but Ae was peculiarly sitn- 

(1) Concluded from page 306, 
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ated, and, as chief majfistrato, it would be expected 
from him that he should perform his duty with im¬ 
partiality ; ho considered he was compelled to sacri¬ 
fice private feeling for the public good; and, dreadful as 
was the alternative, ho must, he considered, for the sake 
of justice, bring the aifair before the Court. He should 
be the happiest person iu the island, if his kinsman 
could clear himself, but at present the finger of suspi¬ 
cion pointed so strongly at him as the purloinor of the 
plate, that, for his part, he repeated, he thought it his 
duty to prosecute him for the theft. Nevertheless, if he 
had, in a moment of weakness, taken the missing articles, 
and would acknowledge his crime, and restore them, 
he, the bailifij would in that case, and upon condition of 
his immediately and for ever leaving the island, save 
him from certain eximsurc, and the last dreadful penalty 
of the law, as death must inevitably be his doom, if 
found guilty of the crime. All applauded the merciful 
sentiments uttered by their worthy chief magistrate, and 
unanimously agreed, that, if Hugh refused the terms 
proposed by the bailiff, it was the duty of the latter, no 
less as bailifi' than as the loser of the articles in question, 
to prosecute one against w'hom there certainly was a 
very strong presumption of guilt. 

Hugh, upon being interrogated, indignantly denied 
the charge, and sternly refused the proposal of the bailiff 
to leave the island; on the contrary, he demanded to 
be brought face to face w'ith his accusers, and that the 
slrictcst investigation into his conduct and character 
sliould be made. In consequence, he was committed to 
(he custody of the warder of Castle Comet, in those 
days used as the common prison, on the charge of steal¬ 
ing the property of Gautier do la Salle. 

At first Do Massey could scarcely credit the fact, that 
he was actually a prisoner, and that his kinsman had 
any serious intention of prosecuting him for a crime of 
which ho knew he was incapable; a little reflection, 
however, convinced him that it was the determination of 
I )e la (Salle to destroy him; he had now got him com- 
])lotely in his power, and felt certain that he would 
exert it and bis authority to the utmost to accomplish 
his purpose. To Jean de (St. George, the superior of the 
luouaslici'y of Benedictines, in the parish of Our Ladye 
of t!ie Ctttcl, he opened his ivholc heart, and asserted his 
conviction of the malicious intentions of his rival. The 
good father, who had never for an instant doul)tcd 
Hugh’s innocence, and had come to visit him as soon as 
he heard of his being sent to the Castle, listened to all 
lie had to say, but could not agree with Hugh, that 
jealousy could drive such a man as Gautier dc la (Salle 
to devise such a devilish plot against his kinsman’s life 
and honour. He promised to sec Collette, and console 
her under this cruel stroke of fortune, and also to be 
present at Hugh’s trial, which ho was entitled to be 
from bis situation in the island as delegate of the 
Bishop of Coutances, and where he promised to aftbrd 
the unhappy prisoner all the assistance in bis power. 

The day appointed for the trial at length arrived; 
and Hugh de Massey was arraigned at the bar of the 
Koyal Court for the crime of theft. No one who knew 
him previously—no unprejudiced person who looked 
upon him as he entered the Court and took possession 
of the place appointed for a prisoner, and beheld his 
noble hearing, his modest, but firm behaviour—could 
believe him guilty, Walter de Blondel, lieutenMit- 
hailiff, occupied the chair ; the prosecutor being bailiff, 
having of course ceded his place upon this occasion. 

Do la ^lle told a plain unvarnished tale, merely 
stating his loss, and that nothing but a sense of public 
duty could have induced him to appear there as the 
prosecutor of his kinsman, of whoso honesty, till the 
moment when suspicion fell so strongly upon him, he 
had always had the highest opinion; that it was, 
perhaps, from the relationship which existed between 
them, that he felt more compelled than he otherwise 
might have done to come forward against De Massey, as 
he, De la Salle, wished to prove to his countrymen, that 


his sense of justice was very superior to any other feel¬ 
ing by which he might be supposed to be actuated. 
That the charoctor of those domestics immediately 
about him was impugned by this transaction; and, 
though most reluctant, still from a feeling of justice to 
all, he felt bound to appear as the prosecutor of Do 
Massey. It was proved moat dearly, that none but Do 
Massey, with the exception of the servants, had been 
seen on the bailiff's premises that day; that he could 
with tho greatest ease have taken the plate and con¬ 
veyed it to his own house, which had been searched as 
well as all the other premises, hut no truces of tho lost 
articles discovered; that no doubt, un many previous 
occasions, he had opportunities of taking tho utonsils 
now lost, if ho had been inclined to do so. The whole 
of the evidence against the prisoner was entirely uircum- 
stantial, but it was strong, and skilfully woven together. 
Jean dc St. George, superior of tho Benedictines, that 
brave and noble soldier, Drouet la Marchant, Captain 
of tho Castle of Beauregard, Nicholas de Beauvoir, 
dean dc la Land, Walter do Blondel, Jurats of the 
Royal Court, spoke highly in his favour, and expressed 
their conviction of his innocence ; hut in vain ! The 
majority of the Court were of opinion that the crime 
had been proved, and Hugh dc Massey was declared 
guilty, and sentenced to suffer death, and his property 
confiscated to tho Crown. 

It was the duty of the bailifi' himself to pass sonteuco 
upon the unhappy prisoner, and, although he in vain 
endeavoured to conceal his satisfaction, it was evident 
ho was pleased with the result of the trial. The prisoner 
upon being asked by the Grottier d’Etats, why sontonco 
of death should not bo passed on him, replied:— 

“ When I say that I am innocent, and have l)een un¬ 
justly condemned, God knows I speak the truth; and to 
His dispensation I commit mysolf, trusting to His 
mercy, in His own good time, to clear my name from 
tho foul blot, which, through the malice of tho Evil One, 
has been atteched to it. My judges I forgive, hut they 
have this day condemned an innocent man. Gautier 
dc la (Salle ! speak forth tho sentonco to which your 
jealousy and malice have doomed me; but remember 
there is One above all, to whom the secrets of all hearts 
arc open, and before whoso tri)>unal kings and judges 
will one day have to give an account of their works! ” 

De la Salle was observed to quail under the stem 
glance of Do Ma.sscy, hut, making an effort, he simply 
passed the sentence of the law upon the prisoner with¬ 
out further observation. The sentence was to bo carried 
into e.vocution on tho third day from the present one. 

We will draw a veil over the sufferings of Collette, as 
well as of her parents, who accused thomselvos as being 
in a groat measure the cause of their daughter’s misery. 
The good prior assured Hugh that her love for him was 
far too sincere to allow her to doubt his innocenco for 
a moment; that, as it was fated they wore not to he 
wedded on earth, she had resoived to enter tho convent 
of tho White Penitents, in the small island of Lihou; 
and St. George had promised to uso his influence witjp; 
the prioress to receive her. Ho added, tliat, thoughi^ 
was not allowed, by orders of the Court and hailii^ to 
visit him, sho had resolved to see and take her final 
leave of him on tho fatal morning he was to die; and, 
finally, sho conjured him to be of good courage, and put 
his trust in God and our Ladye. 

The rock upon which Castle Comet is built, which 
was formerly the jail of the island, as well as the place 
where the Btates, or Local Parliament, were accustomed 
to assemble, and where all the important business was 
conducted, is accessible from the mainland of Guernsey 
at low water; but, when tho tide is up, it is entirely 
surrounded by the sea, and only to be approached by a 
l)oat. It was formerly the custom—and, indeed, till 
within these very few years—to remove any prisoner, 
left for execution, from the dungeons of tho castle to tho 
mainland, the night prerious to the morning fixed for 
his doom on earth, lost any iinpcdiment should urisu 
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the following day from the effect of sadden storms, (for 
it is a wild and breaker-beaten coast,) which might pre¬ 
vent the removal of the captive, and thus prove the 
cause of some embarrassment to the Court. In accord¬ 
ance with this custom, Hugh was removed, the night 
preceding his intended etecution, to a place called Ija 
Plaiderie, which was a small building in the town of 
St. Peter Port, containing the office of the Greffier d’Etdt, 
and a room where the ordinary Court assembled for the 
daily despatch of public business, together with some 
cells for the confinement of prlsonei^. Here, after a 
conference with the good prior do 8t. George, and an 
earnest prayer for mercy and support in his approach 
ing hour of trial, he threw himself upon a heap of straw 
provided for his bed, and, conscious of his innocence, 
soon in balmy sleep forgot all his persecutions, and that 
yet but a few short hours, and he would “ sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking." 

Collette, as we observed, had been refused admission 
to her lover during his confinement in Castle Cornet, 
but had been informed that she might see him at an 
early hour on the morning of his execution. How slowly 
did the hours of that miserable night pass to the 
wretched girl! and yet, when the first dawn of morning 
broke upon her aching eyes—when she remembered it 
was the last sun her beloved l)e Massey, her affianced 
husband, would ever behold—she chid them for having 
too quickly sped, and brought to light the day which 
was to separate them for ever. And, as her eye wandered 
to the spot whore she had last sat and talked with Hugh 
upon their approaching union, and when she called to 
mind all the plans they had formed, all the schemes they 
had proposed for their future guidance—and now, with 
the certainty that this cup of happiness, which they had 
pictured to themselves might be theirs, was dashed from 
her lips for ever—all these delightful visions of the 
future destroyed, and every hope in this world for ever 
blighted—oh ! what a groan of agony burst from her 
almost breaking heart! Throwing horsolf on her bed, 
she lay for a time unconscious of her wretched fate. 
Remembering at length, however, that the hours of him 
she adored on earth were numbered, she shook off this 
weakness, and hastened to dress herstdf, and prepare for 
her departure from her home, to which she uover in¬ 
tended to return; and for this purpose selected a rolie 
of rrhitc, which, iu happier days, was intended for her 
bridal drcs.s. jBufc this was to be her bridal day ; for 
from it she meant to dedicate herself as the bride of 
heaven, the prioress of the convent at IjUiou having con¬ 
sented to receive her. 

Accompanied by her father and mother, who were 
also overwhelmed with grief, they took their sad route 
by way of the Vaiiquedor to the town, arriving at the 
Plaiderie some time before the hour for admitting 
strangers to the prisoner hod struck. They were kindly 
permitted by the clerk to repose themselves in the 
Qreffler’s office. 

Hugh de Massey had been the object of universal 
commiseration. No one would believe him guilty of 
the crime for which he was about to suffer, for all were 
well aware of the cause of Gautier’s hatred to him; and 
the appearance of Collette, who was known to be liis 
affianced bride, added to the feeling which seemed to 
pervade the crowd; and their indignation against the 
bailiff) and the majority of the Court by whom lie had 
been condemned, and who were looked upon as tlio 
tools of their more subtle leader, soon manifested itself 
in curses both loud and deep. The arrival of Drouet le 
Marchant with the Sheriffs guard soon awed the tumult 
of the crowd; and, shortly after, the excellent Jean de 
St. George came to conduct Collette to her unhappy 
lover. What pen can describe their meeting 1 “ This 
is indeed the bitterness of death,” exclaimed De Massey, 
08 Collette threw herself into his arms, her whole frame 
convulsed with the sobs which issued from her bursting 
heart. But why attempt to describe what is beyond 
de.scription I—let us leave the sad pair with the good ; 


father, and turn our looks to Gautier de la Salle. He 
had not left his house at La Petite Ville since the trial, 
but was now preparing, in accordance with his duty, to 
attend the execution of the prisoner, or, we should 
rather say, the sacrifice of his victim. 

" And so none of you iftean to go to Hogue h la Perse 
this morning 1” he asked in a tone of surprise, from his 
servant, Peter Robin, who was waiting with his horse. 

“ No, Messire le Balllie,” said the honest fellow, " I 
have no stomach to go and see my friend and your cou¬ 
sin, Messire le Baillie, hanged for a crime I don’t 
think him guilty of.’’ 

“ Then leave it alone,’’ said his master, sulkily, riding 
out of the yard ; “ and mind, I expect to find the whole 
of that rick,’’ pointing to one- of two wheat-ricks which 
stood in the yard, “ removed into the bam by the 
evening—you have been idle of late, my masters.’’^ 

Shortly after the arrival of the bailiff at the Plaiderie, 
where the whole Court were assembled, orders were 
given to form the procession, to proceed to the place of 
execution at Hogue A la Perse, to which the prisoner 
was to walk barefooted. It was the law, however, that, 
previous to their setting forth upon this melancholy 
expedition, the prisoner should be placed at the bar, 
and the crime and sentence read to him by the Greffier 
d’Etfit ; and for this purpose an officer came to conduct 
Hugh to the room where the Court were assembled. 

“ And now, beloved Collette ! all 1 hold dear on 
earth one last embrace, and then-’’ 

“ Oh, no ! I leave yon not here, Hugh; I will he 
calm, father, quite calm; hut it is my duty not to leave 
him till the last.” And she clung to him with such 
force, that she could not be removed without violence, 
which the heart of the officer would not allow him to 
employ; and Hugh entered the room, with the unhappy 
Collette hanging on him, her white dress, and face paler 
than monumental marble, giving her more the appear¬ 
ance of a walking statue than a living being; indeed her 
whole soul was so completely engrossed with her lover, 
that she scarcely appeared conscious of the presence she 
was in. 

“ Why is this woman permitted here 1” said the liaiJiff; 
" remove her.” She hoard the order, and essayed to 
speak ; but only tho words “ duty !" “ my hunhawt, sir!" 
wove intelligible. 

'■ Allow her to remain, Messire Ic Baillie,” said 
Walter de Bloudell; “ I will be surety for her conduct; 
and let us proceed quickly, for this is too painful a 
business for any of us to endure much longer.” 

It was afterwards remarked that, at this stage of the 
proceedings, the eyes and countenance of the miserable 
Collette exhibited a most unwonted expression of rage 
and fierceness, resembling the ferocity of tho tigress 
when expecting to bo deprived of her ofiSipting. At the 
slightest movement of the officers who stood behind 
Hugh, she darted a savage glance at them, as if she 
defied their power, at the same time clinging closer 
to her lover with one arm, whilst with the other slic 
appeared to menace any one who would dare to separate 
her from him ; the dreadful situation in wliich she was 
placed seemed to have overwhelmed her reason. Amongst 
that assembled audience there was but one heart that 
did not bleed for the wretched pair, or anticipate with 
horror the scene which must in a few minutes ensue, as 
t was evident nothing but force could separate tho un¬ 
happy girl from the side of De Massey. In the mean 
time, the Greffier d’Etfits proceeded, with a faltering 
voice, and tearful eye, to read over the crime of whicli 
the prisoner had been convicted, as well as the sen¬ 
tence about to be carried into execution; but Hugh’s 
whole attention was fixed upon Collette, who clang to 
him in an agony of despair, and he heeded not these 
Forms. 

The bailiff, npon the Qreffier’s concluding with the 
usual " God save the King,” made an intimation to tho 
Court that now all the forms of the law had been com¬ 
plied with, and wm on the point of rising from his seat. 
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when a slight movement among the assembled multi¬ 
tude without caused a momentary hesitation within the 
Court, and at that instant Peter Kobin, the bailiff's 
servant, bursting into the apartment, exclmmed, “ We 
have found the plate! and Hugh de Massey is—” 

" Then you have removed the wrong rick,” cried the 
bailiff, starting from his chair; “ I put it —" But in¬ 
stantly perceiving ho had committed himself—" May 
the enrse of—’’ Before, however, he could finish his 
execution, he fell haede in his seat in a fit, the blood 
gusiiing in torrents from his month ! 

There was now as much noise and consternation in 
the Court, as a few minutes before there had beep,grief 
and silence. Collette had swooned almost ere Kobin 
had completed the tale of his discovery, and was carried 
out by her parents. The bailiff was lying lifeless in 
the arms of some of the officers of the Court, a most 
ghastly spectacle; whilst the friends and neighbours of 
De Massey were pressing round and congratulating him 
on this timely discovery, and happy termination of his 
troubles; at the same time expressing, in loud tones, 
their indignation at tho villanous and malicious con¬ 
duct of his persecutor, and which uus inwardly re¬ 
sponded to by every bosom in the Court. After the 
confusion had in some measure subsided, the leech 
declared tho bailiff was not dead, but would not speak 
with confidence that he would survive the shock; and, 
as it was impossible to convey him to his own house, he 
was placed in a boat, and carried over to C’iistle Cornel,. 

Ill was proposed that Hugh de Massey shouhl be set 
at lilierty, upon his giving sureties tliat he would not 
leave the island for one month, which were instantly 
forthcoming, every Jurat in the court offering his bail; 
and it was ordered that a full account of this aflair 
should be drawn up by tlic Grcitier, and immediately 
transmitted to the governor, then in London, to be by 
him laid before the King. 

The shock which Collette had undergone, and the 
sudden transition from death to life, from the depth of 
misery to a prospect of that happiness which, a few 
minutes before, she had thought was fled for ever, was 
too much for her, already weakened and exhausted in 
mind and body, and she was for a long time confined to 
her bed by a severe illness, which threatened not so 
much her life as the destruction of her reason. By the 
blessing of (lod, however, she was restored to health 
almost from the very threshold of existence, and soon 
after uni ted to her beloved Uugh; liut, before this happy 
event, Gautier do la Salle had passed to his long 
account. To the everlasting honour and credit of 
the justice of the island be it said, he wa.s, as soon as 
his health was sufficiently restored, tried, and found 
guilty of conspiring against the life of Hugh de Massey, 
and deservedly sentenced to the same kind of death he 
bad intended for an innocent man. The orders of the 
King to the Court were, that be should be taken from 
the place of confinement to his own house, and e.v- 
ecuted upon the spot where the rick stood in which he 
had concealed the plate. Accordingly, upon the ap¬ 
pointed morning, he was taken from the Plaidorie t o a 
place a short distance from his own house, called the 
Vauquedor, where an altar had been erected, and 
where he received the sacrament, and the last conso¬ 
lations of religion, from the Prior St. George, and 
where he again confessed his crime, and acknowledged 
the justice of his sentence, earnestly beseeching the 
pardon of Hugh do Massey, and the prayers of all. : 
_I'rom thence he was conducted, bare-footed, to his own 
farm yard, and there hanged,—and his house and 
estate, which became forfeited to the crown, has, from 
thenceforth, been called J^a VUle au Hoi. Whether 
his b^y was buried at the Vauquedor is uncertain, , 
though tradition asserts that it was; but to this day a j 
stone is pointed out in which a rude cross is deeply cut, 
and in memory of this event, the spot bears the name 
of " The Bailiffs Cross." 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

OcUoScT 5. 

Oh this day, 1635, died Thomas Parr, or Old Parr, a 
remarkable Englishman, who lived in the reigns of ten 
kings and queens, viz. Edward IV., Edward V., Rich¬ 
ard III., Henry VII., Henry VHI., Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. He was born 
in 1483, at Winaington, eiglit miles from Shrewsbury, 
in Shropshire. Though he attained the vast ago of 152 
years and nine nmnths, yet the tenor of his life a«lmittcd 
but of little variety. lie was a husbandman, laboured 
hard, partook of coarse fare, and etyoyed good health, 
till ho was scut for to London by the Earl of Arundel. 
His journey thither proved fatal to him; for, owing, 
probably, to the alteration in his diet, the change of air, 
and his new mode of life, he lived but a short time after 
his arrival and presentation to Charles I. Ho was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Tlie simple inscription 
of" Olrl Parr” is on his grave. 

October 10. -At Sherborne, Dorsetshire, a fair called 
" Pack Monday Pair,” is annually held ou this dav, ou 
a spacious parade, in a street not far from the church. 
It is a mart for the sjilc of horses, cows, fat and lean 
oxen, sheep, lambs, and pigs; cloth, earthenware, ai>plcs, 
toys, gingerbrcasl, swoetmeate, drapery, liats, hoimcts, 
caps, ribands, &e. &c. Tradition relates that this rail- 
originated at the termination of tho hiiililing of (lie 
church in the si.xth century, when the people who had 
been employed about it packed up their tools, and held 
a wake iu the churchyard, blowiugcows' horns in their 
rejoicing, which at that time was perhaps the most 
common music in use. To the present time. Pack 
Monday Pair is always announced three or four weeks 
previously by all the little urchins who can pnaaire and 
blow a cows horn, and who parade the streets iu (be 
evening and send forth the different tones of their 
horny bugles, sometimes beating an old saucepan for a 
drum, and playing on a whistle or life. The clock’s 
striking twelve on the Sunday night iireceding, is Die 
summons for ushering in the fair, when the hoys assem¬ 
ble with their “rough music,” and yiarade the hiwn 
with a noisy shout, and prepare to forage for fuel to 
light a bonfire. In this way the youths enjoy tbeni- 
selves in boisterous merriment, to the annoyiiiic'e of tho 
drowsy f)art of the inhabitants, till four oV.lock, when 
the groat boil is rung for a quarter of an hour. ’ From 
tills time the bustle cominenecs liy tlio preparations for 
the corning scene : stalls are erected, windows cleaned 
and decorated, shepherds and drovers go forth for (beir 
flocks and herds, wbicb are depastured for the niglit i i 
the neighbouring fields, and every individual seems on 
the alert. The luisiiiess of tho slieep and cattle fair is 
goiierally coueliidcd iiy twelve o'clock, wlicn wliut is 
called the in-fair licgina to wear tlie appearance of g-rcat 
activity, and, Irom this hour till three or four o'i-ioek 
more business is transacted in the shop, eourii.ing-house* 
parlour, hall, and kitchen, than at any other part of the 
day, it being customary with tho tradespeople to liavo 
their yearly accounts settled about thia time; and 
scarcely a drajier, grocer, hatter, ironmonger, hoobscller, 
or otlier respectahle tradesman, hut is provided with an 
ample store of beef and home-brewed October for the 
welcome of their numcrons customers, few of wliom 
depart without replenishing themselves with the old 
English fare placed before them. The slioirs and stalls 
are crowded from four till dusk: by which time the 
country people begin to separate. Vehicles and liouses 
of eveiy description are shortly after on the move, and 
the hustle is nearly over, with the exception of what is 
to be met with at the inns, where the Ms and lasses so 
disposed finish on the " light fantastic toe,” assisted liy 

tlie fiddler's merry scraping, the fun, frolic, ami pastime 
Mnndav Pair." i * miio 
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THE DEATH OE BRUCE.i 

TnEBK is darkness in the ehamher. 
There is silence by tlic heartli, 

Eor pale, and cold, and dying. 

Lies a great one of the earth ; 

That eye’s dim ray is faint and grey. 
Those Ups have lost their red. 

And powerless is u people’s love 
To lift tliat languid head. 

A tearful group was gathered 
Armind that hed of death: 

Tlicre stood undaunted Eandolph, 
Knight of the Perfect Wreath; 

And Campbell, strong and stedfast 
Through danger and despair ; 

And valiant Grey, and stern La Have, 
And loyal Lennox tliere; 

Then^ last in name, hut first in fame. 
And faithful to the end, 

All weeping stood Lord James the Good, 
True knight and constant friend ; 

And there, with eyes of grave surprise. 
East rooted to the place, 

The monarch’s son, scarce four years old. 
Oared in his father’s face! 

Blit the stillness of that solemn room 
Was stirred by scarce a breath— 

Silent were all, and silently 
The Bbuce encountered Death. 

To the face of the dying monarch 
Caine a sudden glow, and proud. 

But brief as the tinge of sunset 
Elung on a wandering cloud; 

But see—liis lips are parting, 

Though scarce a sound be heard,— 
Down stoops the noble Douglas 
To catch each feeble word; 

And all the knights and warriors. 
Holding their tightened breath. 

Close in a narrower circle 
Around the couch of death. 

“ 0 Douglas, 0 my brother 1 
My heart is ill at ea.se; 

Unceasingly mine aching eye 
One haunting vision sees; 

It .sees the lengthened arches. 

The solemn aisles of prayer. 

Ami the death of tiie traitor Comyn* 
Upon the altar-stair. 

Woe’s me 1 that deed unholy 
Lies like a heavy weight. 

Crashing my wearied coiucieneo 
Before heaven’s open gate. 

Eain would I wend a pilgrim 
Forth over land and sea, 


(1) From La.vs and Bsllads of English History. By 8. M. 
(H) 8ec lllustralion, p. .1(19. 


Where God’s dear Son for sinners died— 
Alas, it must not^^be I 
But if thy love be sted&st 
As it was proved of yore,— 

When these few strnggUng pulses 
Are stilled, and all is o’er, 

Unclose this lifeless bosom. 

Take thence this heart of mine. 

And bear it safely for my sake 
To holy Palestine; 

Well pleased my heart shall tarry 
In thy fair company; 

For it was wont, while yet in life. 

Ever to dwell with thee.” 

The dying king was silent; 

And down the Douglas kneeled— 

A kiss upon his sovereign's hand 
His ready promise sealed; 

Never a word he answered. 

In .sorrow strong and deep. 

But he wept, that iron soldier. 

Tears such as women weep. 

The Bruce hath prest him to his breast 
With faint but eager grasp, 

And the strong man’s arm was tremulous 
As that weak dying clasp! 

That last embrace nnloosing, 

The monarch feebly cried, 

“ Oh, lift me up, my comrades dear, 

And let me look on Cllyde! ” 

Widely they tlung the ca.semcnt, 

And there in beauty lay 
Tliat broad and rolling river 
All sparkling to the day. 

Tlie Bruce beheld its wafers 
With fixed aad wistful rye, 
iniere calm regret was blending 
With bright expectancy; 

And then, with sudden effort. 

Somewhat his arms he raised. 

As one that would have fain embraced 
Hie things on which he gazed. 

And then on those who held him 
There fell a strange deep thrill— 

For the lifted arms dropped heavily. 

The mighty heart wm still! 

Hashed was the voice of weeping— 
Mutely did Douglas dose 
The eyes of the illustrious dead 
For their last, long repose; 

And backwards from the couch they drew 
Softly and reverently; 

For solemn is the face of death. 

Though full of hope it be 1 


N.B.—The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready i covers 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of any Book¬ 
sellers. 
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A RAMBLE UPON RAILWAYS. 

“ Tims fonn’d for spocd, lie challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind." 

Drydeita riiyit. 

Thebe are few turnings in the “ wheels of Ticifisitude” 
more remarkable than the rapidity with which men be¬ 
come familiar with the marvels of their own times. 'The 
liallway, for example, the most stupendous invention of 
oar scientific ago, has already almost ceased to be a 
wonder; ai^^xjraoiie are whirled along at the rate of 


thirty or forty miles an hour, without caring to know 
anything of the mighty means by which such a result is 
obtained. Wo hove sometimes thought that the ubiquity 
of invention has led to this low estimate of one of its 
greatest triumphs. The RailwTiy, it is true, is but one 
i of a host of gigantic strides of civilization; it is but a 
] single lino in the vast problem of modem science, which, 

{ Sir David -Brewster has well observed, “ may be regarded 
I as one vast miracle, whether we view it in relation to 
1 the Almighty Being by whom its objects and its laws 
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were formed, or to the feeble intellect of man, by which 
its depths hare been eoonded, and its mysterieo ex¬ 
plored.” 

Although' not a score of years have elapsed since the 
first great line of Bailway communication was opened in 
England, the curiosity of the public as to the principles 
of its construction has in great measure subsided j or 
they have been left to form part of the technical educa¬ 
tion of engineering schools. Who that witnessed the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Bailway in 
1820, can forget the wonder-struck spectators of that 
great national event, when 

“ Yon would have thought the very windows spake. 

So many greedy looks of yoimg and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes P” 

Yet this feeling wo hardly take to be the spirit in which 
the youth of the present day regard the Kailway. They 
Lave been, as it were, born to the invention; whereas 
the man of mid-a^ has watched its germ, and gathered 
his knowledge of its importance with its growth, which 
has, perhaps, done more than the progress of am other 
discovery on record to disprove the commo|(Yamcy that 
great inventions are due to accident. It likewilb shows, 
very' strikingly, how completely each Is connected with a 
numberof othei- inventions which arc necessaryto make it 
useful. “It is probable,” says an able contemporary writer, 
“ that there has never been a period in the world’s his¬ 
tory, before the present, in which tlie loimmotiveengine 
could have been invented, or, being invented, could have 
been generally used. It is only of lato years that the 
properties of steam have been at all thoroughly un¬ 
derstood, or that the method of raising a large quantity 
in a small space has been devised. Fifty years ago, 
there were but very few manufacturers able to bore a 
cylinder perfectly true and smooth; and it is only very 
recently indeed, that the application of the turning- 
lathe and the planing-machiiie to the working of iron 
hits rendered it an easy matter to construct a well put 
together and cheap engine. But even had the engine 
been invented and executed, it could not have been ad¬ 
vantageously usod unless placed upon a railway. Bail- 
ways, however, can scarcely bo constructed without the 
employment of iron in large quantities. Iron waa not 
manufactured to any great extent in any part of the 
world until half a century ago. To manufacture or 
reduce iron from its ore a large quantity of fuel is ne¬ 
cessary; until 1840, the fuel employed was charcoal j 
and the proceeds of all the timber in England could not 
have smelted iron enough to supply hnlf-a-dozen great 
railways. It was then discovered that coal might he 
»ised instead of charcoal; and, owing to this discovciy, 
iron has come into very general use.'” 

Wo perfectly agree with the same writer that a work 
of mechanical art, such as is the Bailway, represents the 
united efforts of many generations, each working from 
the step gained by those who went before. “Those 
glistening lines of iron that now traverse England in 
every direction, are, with the white cloud that hovers 
over them, the rejiresentativcs of much patient labour, 
much steady perseverance, of frequent disaopointmehts 
suffered, of heavy losses incurred, before tney became 
the well known symbol of commercial activity and 
wealth.” 

The Railway itself Is by ho means a recent invention. 
It is believed to liaVa |>een first introduced into this 
country at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when it. was employed in some of the Newcastle col¬ 
lieries. The rails at that time were of wood ; and a 
description of them, as constructed in the year 1676, is 
thus given in the Life of Lord Keeper North : “ The 
manner of the carriage is by laying rails of timber from 
the colliery to the river, exactly straight and parallel; 
and bulky carte are made, with four rollers, fitting those 
rails, whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse 


will draw four or five chaldrons of coals,, and is an im¬ 
mense benefit to title ooal-merahauts.” 

These railways appear to have beenconfined to the use of 
oollieries, and to nave boon employed for the convoyanco 
of heavy loads from a higher to a lower level. They 
were, as we have stated, made of wood; next they were 
faced with thin plates of malleable iron; but it was long 
before this contrivance suggested a further improvement, 
and that iron was substituted for wood. Mr. Stephen, 
son, who has been called the father of modem railroads- 
tells us, on the authority of the books of the Colcbrook-dale 
Iron Company, that, in November 1761, betwoenfive and 
six tons of cast-iron rails were made at those works, but 
only as “ an experiment on the suggestion of one of the 
partners.” Mr, Carr, who published a volume in 1797, 
called “ Tlie Coal Viewer and Engine Builder,” claim.s 
the making and use of cast-iron railroads as amongst 
his inventions, and states that they were first introduced 
at the colliery of the Duke of Norfolk, near Sheffield, in 
1776. 

Thus we see that Railways have been employed in 
this country for nearly two centuries; but their use has 
been confined, until recently, to the traaqsfer of coal 
from the pit-mouth to the water-side, and the method 
of their construction has been extremely rude. Nor 
were Railways, for nearly two centuries after tbeir first 
adoption, employed otherwise than as a means for eco¬ 
nomizing animal labour. The trains of carriages were 
drawn upon them by horses; and the locomotive en¬ 
gine—“ the blatant beast”—remained to be invented. 

Nevertlioless, so early as 1759, the idea of employing 
steam-power for propelliim carriages was thrown out by 
Ur. Robinson, then a student in Glasgow. Watt began 
his important experiments on the production and cni- 
plo 3 :ment of steam in 1763; and in 1764, stated, in the 
specification of one of his numerous patents, tliat it was 
intended to use his steam-engine for the same purpose ; 

I but neithej of these philosophers made any effort for re¬ 
ducing their suggestions to practice. Oliver Evans, an 
American mechi^c, is stated to have originated, amb 
by his own powers, accomplished, the ap)>lication of ele¬ 
mental power to the facilities of locomotion. Ills idea 
ires, however, laughed at, and the legislature of Penn- 
syivania voted him insane for the suggestion ; but, in 
1787, be obtained a patent for his invention from the 
state of Maryland. In the same year, Mr. Symington 
exhibited the model of a stcam-oarriage in Edinburgh ; 
but it was not until 1804, that Trevethick invented and 
brought to use a machine of this kind, on a railroad of 
Mermyr Tidvil, in South Wales. He bad previously tried 
bis oarriage on a rongh road, now the site of Euston 
Square, and the most magnificent railway edifice in the 
kingdom—the terminus of the London and Birmingham 
line. 

Another difficulty, though an imaginap^ one, now 
arose to impede the use of locomotive carriages on rail¬ 
ways. They assumed that> the adhesion of the smooth 
wheels of the carriage, upon the equally smooth iron 
rail, must necessarily be so slight, that, if it should be 
attempted to drag any considerable weight, the wheels 
mighti indeed, be driven round, but that the carri^e 
would fail to advance, because of the continued slipping 
of the wheels; or that, at best, a considerable part of the 
impelling power would be lost through their partial 
slipping. As a remedy for this supposed evil, Trevo- 
thick provided, for the rims or tyres of his wheels, pro¬ 
jections similar to the heads of nsdls, or otherwise made 
their surfaces uneven, by cutting in them transvoree 
grooves. Following up this provision, he further pro¬ 
posed, that wherever, as in ascending elevations, any 
greater amount of the evil was to be apprehended, otl- 
ditional claws or nails should be projected from the 
rims of the wheels, in order more effectually to take 
hold of the road. 

In 1811, a more elaborate invention was patented by 
Mr. Blenkinsop. This consisted of a rack placed on i 
the outer side of the rail, into which a toothed wheel I 


(1) History and Deecription of the Great Weetem Railway. 
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worked, and thus secured the pTOgresEdve motion of the 
carnage. Another contrivance for this purpose was a 
chain placed aloi^ the road between the two rails, and 
passed over a wheel under the centre of the carriage, 
provided with upright forks to catch the links. The 
friction of the chain caused a great waste of power, and 
this contrivance was soon abandoned. 

The more ingenious idea of machinery which by its 
motions should imitate the hind-legs of the horse, and 
thus secure the progress caused by the engine, was ts^en 
up by several clever men, and for some years was the 
object of their inventive powers. One gentleman, of 
considerable engineering talent, who had succeeded, to 
his own satisfaction, in providing substitutes for the 
hind-legs of a horse, carried his design of imitating 
nature so far, that he tasked himself to the production 
of a pair of fore-legs also; and he had already made 
great progress in the composition of his factitious horse, 
when the discovery was made that all these contrivances 
were needless, and that nature in this case required not 
any imitation, having herself provided, hyan immutable 
law, that the adhesion of the wheels with the surface of 
the rails upon which they are moved, is amply sufficient 
to secure the advance, not only of a heavy engine, but of 
an enormous load dragged after it. The honour of 
having discovered this law is due to Mr. Blackett, of 
Wylaw Colliery, who, as early as 1813, put to use upon 
his railway a locomotive engine, which worked by the 
adhesion of the wheels upon the rails. This example 
was partially followed by Mr. Stephenson, in 1815, at 
the Killingworth Colliery; but the idea of the want of 
adhesion had taken such firm hold of tlie public mind, 
that no further improvement was effected until 1829, 
when the attention of scientific men was forcibly drawn 
to the subject by an advertisement of the directws of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company, offer¬ 
ing a premium of 500Z. to the inventor of the beat loco¬ 
motive steam-engine, to run upon their line of road. 

In the meantime, it may be interesting to revert to 
the Surrey horse-railway, the Act of Parliament for con¬ 
structing which was obtained in 1801. Among the 
workmen employed in its formation was tl)e late Sir 
Edward Banks, who subsequently liuilt three of the 
noblest bridges in the world—Waterloo, Southwark, and 
London—besides many other public works. While 
working on the railway line, Banks, to use a common 
phrase, “ took a fancy" to the retired and picturesque 
churchyard of Chipstead, chose it for the depository of 
his ashes, and was buried there in the year 1835. 

The Surrey iron main-road, or railway, was projected 
to open a direct communication between Merstham and 
the Thames at Wandsworth. The undertaking was com¬ 
pleted in 1805 : large quantities of chalk and lime from 
the Surrey hills were thereby conveyed to the vicinity 
of the metropolis; and proportionate quantities of mar 
uure returned to the country. Horses wero the only 
power employed. It failed as a speculation, and only 
small detached portions of the line remain. We re¬ 
member a portion of it to have crossed the Brighton 
road; while whirling along which, at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, in the best appointed coaches in the 
kin^om, wo little dreamed that their gloiy was so soon 
to be eclipsed by the locomotive on the iron railway! 
Of flvo-and-thirty coaches which, a few years since, 
journeyed between Brighton and the metropolis daily, 
only one remains—^a sort of spectre of four-horse loco¬ 
motion ! 

It is true, then, the Surrey iron tramway, and its 
train of horse-drawn waggons, crossing the coach-road, 
suggested the further and more complete application of 
the railway; but the perfecting link of the maffnum 
of invenUon was wanting, though it was delayed but 
for a score of years. A striking suggestion for the ex¬ 
tension of the railway into a system, as connecting linos 
are now called, will be found in a work published in 
1818. Sir Richard Phillips, in hisMoming'a Walk from 
London to Kew, speaking of the Surrey Iron Railway 


at Wandsworth, records: " I found renewed delight on 
witnessing at this place the economy of horse-labour on 
the iron railway. Yet a heavy sigh escaped mo as I 
thought of the inconceivable millions which ^ve been 
spent about Malta, four or five of which slight have 
been the means of extending double Kite* qf tron raif- 
imjfs from London to EdinbuTOh, Glasgow, Holyhead, 
Milford, Falmouth, Yarmouth, Ilover, and Portsmouth I 
A reward of a single thousand would have supplied 
coaches and other vehicles of various degrees of sMed, 
with the best tackle for readily turning out ,* ana we 
might, ere this, have witnessed our maii-coaches running 
at the rate of ten miles au hour, drawn by a single 
horse, or impelled fifteen miles by Blenkinsop's steam- 
engine I Such would have been a legitimate motive for 
overstepping the income of a nation, and the completion 
of 80 ^oat and useful a work would have afibrded ra¬ 
tional ground for public triumph in general jubilees !” * 

About a dozen years from the date of this passage, 
the ingenious author’s suggestions, or wo may almost 
call them predictions, were brought into realization. 
In 1825 was opened the Stockton and Darlington Rail¬ 
way, the first constructed public line in England upon 
which locomotive steam-engines wore used ns the motive 
power. The greater importance, in a commercial point 
of view, presented by the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, bad the effect of calling away, in a groat de¬ 
gree, the public attention from the earlier projected 
Stockton and Darlington lino: still, one of its effects 
gave powerful presage of tlie great results of the railway 
system. Thus, Middlesburgb, whore the extension line 
terminates at the Tees’ mouth, which, six years before 
the railway reached it, wa.s an obscure fishing village, 
within that period became a considerable sea-port town, 
and the merchants wero building an Exchange. On 
this lino, too, in 1828, a one-horso stage-coach plied re¬ 
gularly at the rate of ten miles and a quarter an hour, 
carrj'ing twenty-two passengers. 

It is worthy of remark, that the railway, as a specu¬ 
lation, seems to have been almost unthought of in 1825, 
that day of showy anticipations. That delusion was 
reserved for twenty 3 'ear 8 later, 1846, the effects of 
which, together with the sulisequent healthier state of 
railway speculation, was emphatically foreshadowed by 
a writer in the Quarterly Remeio in 1837 : " It is true, 
that the railway itself has been made the subject of spe¬ 
culations, nine-tenths of which must be productive of 
ruin. But the invention will last—the results will be 
ermanent;—and England and mankind will yet ac- 
nowledge it as the great discovery of the century of 
mechanism.” 

Reverting to the year 1825, we find the speed and 
power of the railway to have been scarcely dreamt of. 
The earliest historian of the invention, Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, in his account of the line at Killingworth, while 
he contended for its vast importance, never contem¬ 
plated its maximum speed; but, if we rcmcmlicr 
rightly, deemed it altogether an impossibility. Five 
years more elapsed before tiic power of the railway was 
first developed: then it outstripped every speed that 
had before been heard of, and this it did at once. “ The 
day before the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, (in 1830,) no one had ever travelled between 
those towns at a speed exceeding from ten to fourteen 
miles in the hour,- but, upon the day of the opening, 
the train that conveyed a surgeon to Mr. Hnskisson 
travelled at a rate of thirty-five mjles in the hour. Five 
years ago, no man bad ever travelled from London to 
Bristol, even by the moil, in much less than twelve 
hours: upon the opening of the Great Western Railway, 
the distwee was performed in four hours; and, more 
recently, parts of tbe road have been travelled over at a 
speed of fifty and sixty miles in the hour.” 

(1) Tbe writer of these penetrative remarks lived until 1840, 
w that ho had the mtiftcation of witnessing a triunqdi alun to 
his long-cherished nope. 
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The succeHst of the Liverpool and Manchester Bail¬ 
way, in 1830, was “ confirmation strong” of the success 
of the inrentiou; and men became instantly struck 
alike with the physical and moral grandeur of the 
triumph of human intellect, which it at once presented 
almost to the unreflective mind; whilst there was a 
vastness in the creative skill of this wonder of our age, 
in contemplating which other minds became almost as 
giddy. 

That time is the true criterion of distance is well 
proved in the relative position of Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester since their junction by railway; for these towns 
are, considering the time occupied in journeying from 
one to the other, but as the east and west end of Lon¬ 
don by olden conveyance, so that the railway may be 
said to have made Manchester a port, as well as the 
seat of the great manufacturing greatness and glory of 
England; and it would be impossible to point to any 
two towns on the map of the kingdom, whose relative 
position is so fitted to develop the importance of the 
railway system to onr commercial prosperity as Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool. 

We can only glance at the immediate results of this 
success. During the last ten sessions of Parliament, 
no fewer than 147 original or amended railway bills, 
involving an expenditure of upwards of seventy millions 
of capital, and Ae construction of some thousand miles 
of railway, have received the sanction of the legislature; 
and have been, with very few exceptions, carried into 
execution throughout the countrj-. And they have 
connected the principalities of the empire with each 
other, and the metropolis, at an expense so great, and 
within a time so brief, as to be without example in the 
history of commerce. 

“ The construction of the principal canals in Great 
Britain occupied about half a century, and cost alioiit 
forty-five millions, a large portion of which was the re¬ 
turn from capital previously expended. The principal 
railways were constructed within a period short of ten 
years; and, from first to last, at a cost of nearly ninety 
millions, of which almost the. whole tvas expended 
before any considerable return had been received. The 
result of this unusual enterprise has shown, in a very 
striking manner, the extent to which an increased faci¬ 
lity of traffic will increase the traffic itself, although the 
limits of that extent have not yet been ascertained. 
Meanwhile there exists an excellent indication of the 
general industiy of the country, since a knowledge of 
the value of time is the sure attendant upon a state of 
commercial activity. Hitherto, indeed, this indication 
has been confined to England and America. The rail¬ 
ways of the Continent, with a few exceptions, are not 
indications of the enterprise of the people, but only of 
the will of the sovereign or his government. English 
railways, like English charities and hospitals, are sup¬ 
ported by the continued untiring energies of the people, 
and are perpetual evidences, the one of that resilency in 
our commerce, and the other of that living spring of our 
moral affections, proclaimed in a manner not to bo mis¬ 
taken, and far beyond the authority of a mere govern 
ment enactment.” 

The more closely we examine the circumstances of the 
success of the railway, the more complete will bo our 
conviction that it was only arrived at by constant exer¬ 
tions and unwearied diligence. It was no phantom of 
genius bursting into bright existence at one effort; it 
was not the happy thought of a moment, but the accu¬ 
mulated experience of years, few, it is true, in compa¬ 
rison with tne greatness of 1 he result, but still sufficiently 
numerous to divest the railway of the character of an 
accidental discovery. Two centuries have not elapsed 
since steam was first applied as a moving power to ma- 
chinery,tknd it is only within the last sixty years that 
its properties have been sufficiently understood, or skill 
in mechanical construction sufficiently advanced, to ad¬ 
mit of its successful application to the purposes of con- 
vej’ance or locomotion. Among machines of this 


description, the marine engine was first brought into 
actual use. Steam-boats were launched upon the waters, 
both of the Old and New World, and a great traffic had 
sprung up along the coasts, and up the rivers of either 
hemisphere, before any successful attempt was made to 
extend similar facilities of motion over the interior 
country. 

The attempts, however, if not successful, were nu¬ 
merous, and by no means without their end. Various 
persons, possessed of great mechanical ingenuity and 
sufficient fimds, had for years spent both time and 
money in the endeavour to appl;f steam and its ma- 
chineryto locomotion by land. Engines without number, 
some pushed along by oam and feet, others running with 
toothed wheels upon a rack, were brought forward, and 
either totally failed, or proved, by their extremely im¬ 
perfect success, how great a difficulty remained to be 
overcome. At this conj uncture, the merchants of Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester projected their great railway, at 
what was then considered to be an enormous cost. 
Upon this road they contemplated the employment of 
either horse or stationary power, at a speed of about 
ten miles an hour. The result suiprised everybody, and 
no description of persons more than the proprietors of 
the railway. The greatness of the occasion brought 
more successful ability into the field, and the locomo¬ 
tive engine suddenly appeared on the day of trial, nearly 
in its present form, and moving at a speed not before 
contcmidated. The truth seems to have been that what 
were called the I’lanct engines, then produced, were 
miidc with extreme care, and placed upon a better rail¬ 
way than had hitherto been constructed. To these 
causes, or almost wholly to the latter, may be attributed 
the unexpected performance of the engine. 

The practicability of the railway system being thus 
c.sf.allished, certainly no system cA'cr became so popular, 
and HO suddenly and so widely popular. Prance is fast 
flinging these gigantic arms of communication over her 
noble country. Belgium exults in her web of railways, 
in which it expects to catch all the stray dollars and 
centimes of the Continent. The transit from Ostend to 
the Hiiinc is a verj' trifling affair. Germany has shaken 
off her sleep; her blacksmiths have lighted their Her- 
eynian forges ; and from the mountains of the Ilartzto 
the Tyrol, hiige men, ivith antediluvian visages and 
Cyclopean arms, are hammering at iron wedges, rails, 
and gear for “ firo-horscs.” Prussia has laid down rail¬ 
ways from her capital to Prance, to Poland, and to 
Austria. Russia is striving to concentrate her vast and 
scattered empire by a gigantic network of railways; 
and old Italy has admitted tlic innovation, even to the 
doors of the Vatican; one of the first acts of the new 
Pope (Pius IX.) having been to sanction the construction 
of railways in his dominions, which had been obsti¬ 
nately opposed by his predecessor. 

Sydney Smyth has well observed,—“ There arc always 
a set of worthy and moderately-gifted men, who bawl 
out death and ruin upon every valuable change which 
the varying aspect of human aftairs absolutely and im¬ 
periously requires.” The politicians, who are puzzled 
to know whether the different countries invite invasion 
or purpose defence by their railway system, are of this 
class of alarmists. AVe regard the railway as the pand 
defensative against war. A clever writer, in Black- 
wood's Magazine, sagaciously observes; “ The more 
mechanical dexterity, personal ingenuity, and natural 
expense that is required to make war, the more will 
success be out of the power of brute force, and the more 
in the power of intellectual superiority. Let the war 
come to a conflict of steam-engines, and all the bar¬ 
barian rabble of the world, Turks and Tartars, Aralw 
and Indians, Africans and Chinese, must obviously be 
out of the question at once. They may massacre each 
other; but they must fly from the master of mechanics. 
Thus England, instead of feeling alarmed at the passion 
of foreigners for mechanism, should rejoice to sco the 
passion spreading,—should encourage them to throw all 
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their powers into mechanical ris’alry, and exult in every 
railway that shoots its serpent line along the hills and 
valleys of the Continent; and hail the smoke of every 
Btcam>engine that tnuls its murky line along its sky, as 
not merely an emblem, but an instrument of their own 
superiority. Mechanism, the great power of art, is as 
exhaustless as any of the great powers of Nature; for 
it is only the exhaustless vigour of intellect combining 
with and commanding the secrets of Nature. Ten 
thousand years might roll on, and every year see a new 
advance of every Ungdom of Europe in invention; and 
England keeping aliead of them all, and, like one of 
her own engines, showing her speed by the sparks that 
lighten her road behind.” 

A claimant to the invention of the railway system has 
lately risen from the obscurity to which his want of 
success seems, unfortunately, to have doomed him. 
It appears that so early as 1816, a project then in con¬ 
templation for making a canal from Charleroi to the 
mining districts of Belgium, first suggested to one Mr. 
Thomas Gray the superior alternative of a railway, a 
proposal which, it is curious to observe, has lately re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the Belgian government, os “ the 
Entre Sambro and Meuse Railway." From this period 
(1816), the idea of general railway communication took 
entire possession of Gray’s mind ; and he shortly after¬ 
wards published avolume of “Observations on a General 
Ironibiilway, or Land Steam Conveyance, to supersede 
the necessity of Horses in all Public Vehicles.” This 
publication was followed by several petitions from the 
author to the various ministers of state, from 1820 to 
1823; yet, although the book went through Jit’a editions, 
the petitions were disregarded both by the government 
and the commercial and mercantile interests to which 
they were addressed. Gray’s first recommendation was, 
to make the railway experiment between Liverpool and 
Manchester; which shows how well he appreciated, both 
the merits of his scheme, and the w'ant of rapid commu¬ 
nication between manufacturing and export towns. In 
his work, he minutely details the advantages derivable 
from railway transit for cheap supplies of fish, and other 
perishable produce, to the interior of the country—the 
regulation and acceleration of po.st-oifice carriage, by 
morning and evening mail-trains, so as to insure two 
deliveries and despatches in each day. Yet, poor 
Gray’s book was ridiculed by a writer in the E<Uiihurijh 
Beview, and the author pronounced to be a madman, 
who ought to be shut up in Bedlam ! 1'hc book, how¬ 
ever, penetrated into Germany ; and, not long since, a 
well-known German writer remarked of it as follows; 
“There was Mr. Gray, who wrote upoir Iron railways— 
how exact his prognostications of the immense advan¬ 
tages and the sure progress of his railway system! 
Twenty years ago, I read his book; an<l I often turn to 
it to see how truly his predictions have been verified, 
not only with regard to England, but to the whole of 
the civilized world.” Gray's idea was a grand trunk 
system between all the large towns, and branches to the 
smaller places, which the best railway authorities have 
since asserted would have constituted by far tho best 
system, hod it been originally adopted : his plan shows 
locomotives, as now used, with six wheels, the central 
ones being toothed to work into racks, to ascend steep 
inclines; but this portion of the project has been per¬ 
fected by Mr. George .Stephenson, the great practical 
improver of the locomotive engine. Poor Gray is, how¬ 
ever, left without any reward for his ingenuity ; Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, of Haarlem, to whom he communicated 
his " Grand Trank System” as early as 1816, has, how¬ 
ever, lately placed Gray's claims before the public in 
such a light as, we trust, will insure the inventor’s re¬ 
quital. 


BORAX, AND THE BORACIO ACID LAGOONS 
OF TUSCANY. 

Borax is a native saline compound ofboiacic acid and 
soda, found abundantly in Thibet, South America, and 
Italy. The crude product from Thibet was for a long 
time imported into Europe under the name of UhcoI, 
and was purified from some adhering fatty matters by a 
process which the Dutch and Venetiiuis long kept secret. 
It appears, however, that tliis process consisted of Rttlo 
more than boiling the crude material in a weak solution 
of lime. 

The chief demand for borax was for tho formation of 
artificial imitations of the precious stones, and to faci- 
litato the fusion of the precious metals. The word 
borax first occurs in the writings of Gober, an Arabian 
chemist of the tenth century. In 1702, Homberg, by 
distilling a mixture of borax and sulphate of iron, ob¬ 
tained a peculiar substance in small white shining 
plates, which he called nediUive or 'mrrotic nadt; 
this w'as regarded as a remedy in continued fevers, 
it was afterwards found that this sul>stance could 
ho separated from borax by the miuoral acids; that 
it gave a green colour to tho fiame of alouhol, and 
that borax contained the same alkaline substance that 
constitutes the basis of common salt. In 1762 it was 
shown that borax is composed of sedative salt and 
.soda; the former substance having been found to 
po.sses8 acid properties was therefore called horacic a<dd. 
In 1807 Sir Humphry Davy exposed horacic neid to the 
action of the galvanic battery, and observed that a black 
Kiibstnnce was deposited on tho negative wire, wiiiuii he 
considered as the basis of this acid. In 1808, Guy Lus- 
sac and 'L'lionard, by lieating horacic acid in a copper 
tube along with potassium, <lecorai>osed it, and obtained 
the ba.sis of horacic acid, to which the name of horon has 
been given. 

Borax has a somewhat sweetish taste, and acts on vc- 
getaidc colours like an alkali; it dissolves in twelve 
parts of cold and two of l)oiling water. It effcrvosces 
and becomes opaque in dry air, and appears luminous 
when rubbed in the dark. It melts at a heat a little 
above that of boiling water, parts with its water of crys¬ 
tallization, and forms intoa porous mass colled calcined 
borax. l)iy' borax acts upon metallic oxides at a high 
tenipcmtiire in a remarkable manner, melting and 
uniting with them to fonn various uulou.rcd ghisses. Gx- 
ide of clirome gives it an emerald green colour; oxide 
of col)ait, an intense blue; oxide of copper, a i)alogreeu; 
oxide of tin, opal; oxide of iron, l)ottle green and yel¬ 
low ; oxide of manganese, violet; oxide of nickel, pale 
emerald green. Tire white oxides impart no colour to 
it. In fusing metals, borax protects their surfaces from 
oxydatioii, and even dissolves ami removes such oxides 
as are formed; so that it becomes an excellent flux in¬ 
dispensable to the goldsmith in soldering the precious 
metals, and to the brazier in soldering copper and iron. 
When mixed with shellac in, the proportion of one part 
to five, IroRix renders th.at resinous substance soluble in 
water, and forms with it a species of varnish. 

The limited supply of borax, and the high price con¬ 
sequent thereon, have caused the valuable properties of 
this u.scful substance to be less known and appreciated 
than they otherwise would have 1h;ou. The attention 
which h^ lately been bestowed on the borax lagoons 
of Tuscany has, however, made the produce of these 
remarkable regions an article of equal importance to 
Great Britain as an import, and to Tuscany as an ex¬ 
port. These lagoons extend over a surface of about 
tliirty miles, and exhibit from a distance columns of 
vapour, rising from among the recesses of the mountains, 
more or less dense, according to the season or tho year 
and the state of the weather. 

"As you approach tho lagoons,” says Dr, Bowring, 
“ the earth seems to pour out boiling water, os if from 
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volcanoes of various sizes, in a variety of soil, but prin¬ 
cipally of chalk and sand. The heat in the immediate 
acQacency is intolerable, and yon are drenched by the 
vapour which impregnates the atmosphere with a strong 
and somewhat sulphurous smell. The whole scone is 
one of terrible violence and eonfusion-^the noisy out¬ 
break of the boiling element—the rugged and agitated 
surface—the volumes of vapour—-the impregnated at¬ 
mosphere—the rush of waters among bleak and soli¬ 
tary mountains.”—"The ground, which bums and shakes 
beneath your feet, is covered with beantifnl crystal¬ 
lizations of sulphur and other minerals. Its character 
beneath the surface at Monte Cerbolc is that of a black 
marl streaked with chalk, giving it at a short distance 
the appearance of variegated marble ."—“ Formerly, the 
place was regarded by the peasants as the entrance to 
the lower regions, a superstition derived no doubt from 
very ancient times, for the principal of the lagoons and 
the neighbouring volcano still bear the name of Monte 
Cerboli (Mona Cerberi.) The peasantry never passed 
by the spot without terror, counting their beads, and 
praying for the protection of the Virgin.” 

The borax lagoons, scattered over an extensive dis¬ 
trict, have become the property of M. Larderel,‘ through 
whose intelligent activity they have been brought to 
their present profitable action within a very few years. 
The process of manufacture is simple; the sofiioni, or 
vapours, which burst forth from different parts of the 
mountain recesses, are found to produce boracic acid only 
when the vapours issue with fierce explosions. In these 
spots artificial lagoons are formed by the introduction 
of mountain streams. The hot vapour keeps the water 
boiling, and after impregnating it for about twenty-four 
hours, the contents of the most elevated lagoon are allowed 
to flow into a second lagoon, where a second impregnation 
takes place, and then to the third, and so on, till it 
reaches the lowest receptacle; and having thus passed 
through six or eight lagoons, it contains about one-half 
per cent of boracic acid. It is then transferred to the 
reservoirs, whence, after standing a few hours, it is con¬ 
veyed to the evaporating pans, where the hot vapour 
concentrates the strength of the acid by passing under 
shallow leaden vessels from the boiling fountains above. 
There arc from 10 to 20 pans, in each of which the con¬ 
centration becomes greater at every descent till it posses 
to the crystallizing vessels, whence it is carried to the 
drying rooms, and in two or three hours it becomes 
ready to bo packed for exportetion. 

Before the time of M. Larderel the lagoons had often 
been worked, but without success: charcoal had been 
employed as fuel to evaporate the liquor, but the expense 
of this fuel, and other charges incident thereon, left but 
little profit to the proprietors; so much so, that the most 
productive district was offered, so lately as the year 1818, 
at an annual ground-rent of 61. ISs. id. But the im¬ 
mense increase in the value of the property arose from 
the simplest of all improvements, viz. the abandonment 
of the use of charcoal, and the application of the heat 
of the lagoons to the evaporation of theii own waters. 
The process of subjecting the waters to a succession of 
impregnations before evaporating, is a valuable im¬ 
provement, due to Signor Ciaschi, who worked the 
lagoons about the year 1816, and perished miserably 
in consequence of falling into one of the lagoons which 
he himself had excavat^. 

The importance to Tuscany of the manufacture of 
boracic acid had long been recognised, but the ex¬ 
pense of procuring the acid had limited the supply, and 
still kept it at a high price. The improved processes, 
however, increased the production, and reduced the 
price, when its extensive applicability to manufactu^g 
purposes soon increased the demand also. In about four 
years the quantity has been quadrupled, by supenrior 
modes of extraction, and by greater care employed in 

(1) The Grand Duke of Tuscany haa lately conferred on M. 
Darderel the title of Count de Fomerance. 


the collection of the boraeio vapour. In 1838) about 
650,000 Tuscan pounds were obtuned; in 1836, 
2,500,000. 

" But it appears to me,” says Dr. Bowring, “that the 
powers and riches of these extraordinary mstricts re¬ 
main yet fully to be developed. They exhibit a great 
number of mighty steam-engines, furnished by nature 
at no cost, and applicable to the production of an infi¬ 
nite variety of oWeots. In the progress of time this 
vast machinery of heat and force will probably beoome 
the moving central-point of extensive manufimturing 
establishments. The steam, which has been so inge¬ 
niously applied to the concentration and evaporation of 
the boracic acid, will probably hereafter, instead of 
wasting itself in the air, be employed to move huge 
engines, which will be directed to the infinite variety of 
production, which engages the attention of labouring and 
intelligent artizaus; and thus, in the course of time, there 
can be little doubt that these lagoons, which were fled 
from as objects of danger and terror, by umnstructed 
man, will gather round them a large and intelligent 
population, and become sources of prosperity to innu¬ 
merable individuals, through countless generations.” 

There are nine establishments for the manufacture of 
boracic acid, and the whole amount produced daily 
varies from 7,000 to 8,000 pounds troy. The produce 
does not appear susceptible of much extension, as the 
whole of the water is turned to account; but the state 
of the atmosphere has some efleot on the result. In 
bright clear weather the vapours are less dense, but the 
depositions of boracic acid in the lagoons are greater. 
Increased vapours predict unfavourable weather, and the 
peasants regard the changes in those vapours as they 
would the fluctuations of a barometer, and regulate their 
agricultural labours accordingly. 

The boracic acid was long supposed not to exist in 
the vapours; indeed, its quantity is so minute that we 
need not be surpris^ at its remaining so long unde¬ 
tected. In the lowest of the lagoons, alter five, six, or 
more impregnations, the quantity of acid given out 
does not exceed one-half per cent.; thus, as Dr. Bowring 
shows, if the produce be estimated at 7,500 pounds per 
day, the quantity of saturated water daily discharged is 
1,500,000 Tuscan pounds, or 500 tons £ngli.sh. 

The lagoons are commonly excavated by the moun¬ 
taineers of Lombardy, who emigrate into Tuscany 
during the winter season, when their native Apennines 
are covered with snow: they oaru about one Tuscan lira 
lier day. But the works are conducted, when in opera¬ 
tion, by natives, who with their families dwell in houses 
near the evaporating pans. They wear a common 
uniform, and their health is generally good. 

The manufacture of boracic acid has also greatly im¬ 
proved the district in general. The soil is better culti¬ 
vated than ever, and new tracts have been brought 
under the labours of the husbandman. A rise of wages 
has accompanied this new demand for labour. "Before 
the boracic lakes were turned to profitable account, 
their fetid smell—^their frightful appearance, agitating 
the earth around them by the ceaseless explosions of 
boiling water, and not less the terrors with which super¬ 
stition invested them, made the lagoons themselves to 
be regarded as public nuisances, and gave to the 
surrounding country a character which micnated all 
attempts at improvement. 

" Nor were the lagoons without real and positive dan¬ 
gers, for the loss of life was certain where man or beast 
bad the misfortune to fUl into any of those boiling baths. 
Cases frequently occurred in which cattle perish^; and 
one chemist, of considerable eminence, met with a hor¬ 
rible death by being precipitated into one of the lagoons- 
Legs were not unfirequently lost by a false step into the 
smaller pits, where, before the foot could be withdrawn, 
the flesh would be separated from the bone. 

“That these lagoons, now a source of immense reve¬ 
nue, should have remained for ages unproductive; ^at 
they should have been so ftrequently visited by scientific 
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men, to none of whom (for ageeat least) did the thought 
occur, that they contained .in them mince of wealth, ie 
a curioua phenomenon; nor is it less remarkable, ^at 
it was left for a man, whose name and occupation are 
wholly dieassociable from science, to convert these 
fugitive vapours into substantial weiiltb.”‘ 


MARY BEATRICE OP MODENA.* 

Thi time has happily gone by when it would have 
been held dangerous or disloyal to express sympathy for 
the &llen fortunes of the royal house of Stuart. The 
ungenerous spirit in which the historians of the last 
century, with very few exceptions, found it, perhaps, 
necessary to write the annals of the most interesting 
period of our history, is now rapidly disappearing. Wo 
have no longer occasion to feel that a reverential regard 
for the sacred claims of misfortune may be in any 
respect inconsistent with an earnest zeal for the preser¬ 
vation of our constitutional liberties. We may follow 
with respectful commiseration a discrowned king into 
bis exile, without being chargeable with any desire to 
restore arbitrary power; and we may accord the due 
measure of respect to the conscientious adherence to a 
proscribed faith which lost him his crown, without 
incurring the suspicion that our affection for our own 
Church has suffered any diminution. The flame of 
party zeal, in connexion with ibis subject, is dying out 
for want of sustenance. There exist now no persons 
in the world, whose rights or interests are liable to 
bo affected l)y the judgment which may be formed of 
the revolution of 1688 ; and juster and more moderate 
views of the subject have therefore come to prevail. 

There cau be no stronger proof of the blinding in¬ 
fluence of political partisanship, than that the conduct of 
tliedanghters of James thcSecond totheirfather hasbeen 
hitherto regarded with so much indulgence. While wc 
have been weeping over t.he imaginary sorrows of Lear, 
and execrating the crimes of his unnatural oUkpring, wc 
have been almost insensible to the real afflictions of 
James, and to the scarcely less unnatural ingratitude of 
Ills children. If Marj’ and Anno had not the energy' 
and unscrupulons audacity, with which Shakspeare 
invests tlie characters of Regan and Goneril, it i.s 
not the less true, that their whole conduct shows them 
to have been equally devoid not only of the principle 
of filial duty, but eveJi of the instinct of natural aflec- 
tioii. After every possible allowance which can bo 
made for the circumstances into the stream of which 
they had been cast, and which they probably had little 
power to control, there remains enough to make the 
place which they must occupy in history, a very unen¬ 
viable one. If they could not have saved their fiithcr, 
they need not, at any rate, have lent themselves to hi.s 
overthrow. The selfish inanity of their characters has 
long since made them the objects of something as near 
to contempt, as it is easy to feel towards jirinces— 
a feeling which the more impartial estimate of their 
career now generally formed, is rapidly converting into 
a more active one of strong moral repugnance. 

“ Ingratitude! thou mnrHe-hearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou show’at thee in a child. 

Than the sea monster.” 

It is right that it should be so. It cannot be but that 
the gene^ Indulgence, even commendation, with which 


(1) From l>r. Bowring’s Report on the Statistics of Tuscany. 

(2) Lives of the Queens of Englanil, by Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. lx. containing the first part of the life of Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, Queen Consort of James II. London: Colburn, 1840. 


the conduct of those women to their father has been 
mentioned in history, must have had an unwholestmo 
effect upon the moral sensibilities of the nation. We 
have little faith in the reality of that public virtue 
which pursues apolitical end, however desuable, by the 
sacrifice of the most graceful and indispensable of the 
natural affections. And still more, w'hen wo find that 
the object actually arrived at is personal aggrandize¬ 
ment,—^while the affections sacrificed are the most 
sacred, and the most closely linked with whatever is good 
in our natures, which can hold a place in the human 
breast,—the evidence of purity of intention must be 
strong indeed, to overcome the shrinking of heart 
with which we contemplate such a moral anomaly. 
Even the stem justice of the older Bratus is sufliciently 
revolting to our natural feelings; hut tho cold-blooded 
ambition of James’s daughters fills us with disg^t, 
unmitigate<l by anything lofty or imposing—anything 
greatly daring—in tho means by which <t8 end was 
attained. Can we say that their guilt was loss than 
that wliich brought down tho patriarch's prophetic 
curse upon his son, and consigned one whole family of 
tho earth to servile debasement '! When history shall, 
in after times, re-echo tlie dying words of Madame 
Roland, “ 0 liberty I how many crimes are committed 
in thy name I" wo fear that our own " glorious ” 
revolution, in some of its incidents, will not be absent 
from its thoughts; that it w'ill think of tlio daughters 
who, to gain a crown for themselves, “ tie<l sharp tooth'd 
unkindness, like a vulture,” to a father’s heart, consign¬ 
ing him in sorrow and exile to that l>ittcrcst of all 
feelings that can afflict tho heart of a man—the feeling 

“ How -sharper than a .serpent’s tootli it is 
I’o have atlinnklvBS cliilil.” 

Our interest in the misfortimes of James becomes 
still warmer at discovering the influence which they 
seem (.0 have exercised upon his character. Without 
entering into minute particulars, it is sufliciently <dcar, 
that, with some attractive points in his disposition, he 
was, in the days of his prosperity, too largely imbued 
with the prevailing vices of his rank and age. It was a 
time of general laxity and moral debasement, especially 
in the higher walks of life ; and James shared more 
t han enough in the taiut with which tiui atiuosphore ho 
lived in was infected. His adversity seems, in truth, 
to have brought a healing halm with it. Though, like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, rt wore “ a precious jewel 
in its liead,” wliich, witli a talismanic virtue, cleansed 
away the moral leprosy that clove to him. Ho bocutue, 

- no doubt a sadder, (who can wonder at that !)—cer¬ 
tainly a wiser and a better man, Tlie loss of his earthly 
crown seems to have set him, in right earnest, upon tho 
search after what no man yet searched for in earnest 
without finding,- - a heavenly one. His piety seems to 
have been fervent and sincere,—not a mere splonetie 
disgust with a world whose pomps and vanities had 
forsaken him,—hut an enduring principle implanted 
within him, and hearing its appropriate fruits. The 
message of forgiveness wliich, with his dying breath, 
he sent to bis undutiful daughter, and tho iiy unction 
which, at the same time, he gave to his sou, that if 
ever ho came to his throne, ho should not Uke ven¬ 
geance upon his enemies, attest more strongly than 
any thing else can the reality of the change which his 
sufferings had wrought upon him. 

It is not of James, however, that wo arc now to speak, 
hut of his wife—of her who, though innocent of any 
share in his political misdoings, bore the full burden of 
his panishmeut; who having, with the not unnatural 
reluctance of an unsophisticated girl of fifteen, united 
herself to a middle-aged man—a reluctance little qua¬ 
lified by the knowledge that he was the heir-presumptive 
to a throne~8o schooled her young affections, that, long 
before their union came to a close,-hcr heart hod become 
his as devotedly as if he had been from the first the 
object of her most passionate love; who, in the time of 
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his Borrotr and safFeritig, became his comforter, his 
eounsellor, his support; who, with a constancy of affec¬ 
tion never surpassed in any sphere of life, uphold his 
feeble steps, as, under the weight of premature old age, 
he tottered to the grave, and with the soft hand of 
womanly tenderness smoothed his dying pillow, clinging 
to her desolate husband until she was forced away lest 
the poignancy of her grief should disturb his last 
moments. This pattern of a wife, of whom, though a 
British queen, so deep and envenomed has been the 
prejudice with which the character of every one con¬ 
nected wiHi the unhappy Stuarts has been regarded, we 
have hitherto known little or notliing, save the vile and 
coarse calumny of which she has been the object, is the 
subject of this volume of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of England. 

There is something very peculiar in the view which 
wo obtain of history in tracing the lives of Royal Con¬ 
sorts. The great outside world is never entirely shut 
out. The chariot of state is always to be seen,—the 
sound of its wheels is ever in our ears,—we feel that the 
events we are dealing with are at no time entirely dis- 
eonneeted from it, though sometimes joined by a thread 
so fine as to be nearly invisible,—that they often influ¬ 
ence its course,—more frequently are borne irresistibly 
along with it; at the same time we arc not m the busy 
whirl; we look down upon it, as it were, from some 
private easement, and its sound is softened andsubdned, 
ere it reaches us, by the thick folds of domestic drapery 
which shut ns, in. AVe leave the beaten highway of 
history, with ali its roughness and dust, and follow the 
same course along a smooth grassy path, thickly shaded 
by overhanging boughs from the glare of the noon-day 
sun, but opening up, every now and then, bright peeps 
into the world around, and never removing us alto¬ 
gether from the sight and sound of it. 

The present biography, if not tlio most intrinsically 
interesting, is in one point of view the most valuable 
accession to our stores of historical information of tliosc 
which Miss Strickland hasyetgiven totheworid. Thcsjib- 
ject of it, as she tells us, is one whose life has never before 
been written with any attemptattnithful delineation. Had 
she done no more than so siftedand arranged tlie materials 
already possessed by the world, as to bring out the trvith 
from under the load of interested misrepresentation 
under which it lay concealed, she would have done much 
to deserve our thanks; but, in addition to that, her in¬ 
dustry and research have brought before us a large 
amount of information wbicli had lioon concealed from 
the investigations of all former historians. The mate¬ 
rials of which she has made use, and tlie means l)y which 
she obtained access to them, arc thus described by her: 
•' The materials for the biography of the Consort of 
James II. are chiefly derived from the unpublished let¬ 
ters. journals, and documents, of the period. Many of 
these, and indeed the most important, are locked up in 
the secret archives of France; papers that arc guarded 
with such extreme jealousy from the curiosity of 
foreigners, that nothing less than tho powerful influence 
of M. Guizot himself could have procured access to 
those collections. Through the kindness and liberality 
of that accomplished statesman-historian, every facility 
for research and transcription was granted during my 
residence in Paris in the spring and summer of 1844. 
Tho result was fortunate beyond my most san.gnine e.\- 
pcctations, in the discovery of ineditod letters, records, 
and documents, connected with the personal histoiy of 
the beautiful and unfortunEte princess whoso memoir 
occupies the present volume of lie ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England.’ Not the least curious of these records is 
partofaMS.diaTy', kept, apparently, by one of the nuns 
of Ohaillot, of the sayings and doings of the exiled 
queen, during her ooca-sional retreats to that convent after 
thedeathof Jamesll., full ofcharacteristic traits and anec¬ 
dotes. It is quaintly, but pleasantly written, though some¬ 
times wearisome at times, from tho frequent allusions 
to the devotional exercises, tlie fasts, and other observ¬ 


ances practised by the sisters of Ohaillot and theirroyal 
guest. It admits ns, however, most fully within the 
grate, and puts us in possession of things that were 
never intended to bo whispered beyond the walls of that 
little world. Much additional light is thrown on^ the 
personal history of the exiled royal family, by the inci¬ 
dents that have been there chronicled from the queen’s 
own lips. The fidelity of the statements is verified by 
their strict agreement, in many instances, with other 
inedited documents, of the existence of which the sister 
of Ohaillot could not have been aware. Besides these 
treasures, I was permitted to take transcripts of upwards 
of two hundred original autograph letters of this qu^, 
being her confidential correspondence for the last thirty 
years of her life, with her friend Fran^oise Angellquo 
Priolo, and others of the nuns of Ohaillot. To this cor¬ 
respondence I am indebted for many touching pictures 
of the domestic life of tho fallen queen and her children, 
during their residence in the chateau of St. Germains. 
It is impossible to read her unaffected descriptions of 
her feelings without emotion. Some of the letters have 
been literally steeped in the tears of the royal TSTiter, 
especially those which she wrote after the battle ot 
la Hogue, during the absence of King James, when she 
was in hourly expectation of the birth of her youngest 
child, and finall}', in her last utter desolation.” 

AVe shall now give a few particulars of the life of 
Marj' Beatrice, from Miss Strickland’s narrative, which, 
we may observe, carries it down only to the death of 
James 11., in September 1701. 

She was a daughter of the illustrious house of Estfi, 
immortalized by Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. This family 
liad long ruled over the united duchies of Ferrara and 
Modena; but, about a hundred years before the birth 
of Mary, the duchy of Ferrara had been seized by the 
pope, and annexed to the papal dominions, under the 
pretence that it was a flef of the papal empire; and the 
representative of the family- u-as after that only known 
as Duke of Modena. The father of Mary Beatrice was 
Alphonso d’Este. duke of Modena, son of Francisco the 
Groat and Maria Farnese. Her mother, Laura Martin- 
ozzi. was the daughter of Count Hieronimo Martinozzi 
da Fano, a Roman nobleman of ancient family, and 
Margaret, sister of Cardinal Mazarine. She was the 
eldest child of her p.arents, and w!is born on the .’itb ol 
October, 1658. Her father, an .able and accomplished 
prince, died while she was almost .an infant, leaving her 
and a younger brother to the guardianship of their 
mother, and their uncle, prince Rinaldo d’Estc, after- 
ward.s Cardinal d'EsI.e. She was educated at home, 
under the care of a govcme.ss, unt il she was nine years 
old, after which she was sent to fiiiish her education in 
a convent, where she imbibed a taste for a life of reli¬ 
gious seclusion, which contributed greatly to her reluc¬ 
tance to unite herself to James, and was not without its 
influence upon the whole of her after life. 

James's first wife, Ann Hyde, died in lf>72, leaving 
two daughters. He seemed disposed a second time to 
seek for a wife among his brother’s subjects, having 
actually given a written promise of marriage to Lady 
Bellasis, widow of Sir Henry Bellasis, a lady of invinc- 
able zeal for protestantism, and of unimpeachable ch.a- 
ractor; but, the matter having come to the king his 
brother’s ears, he interposed his authority to have it 
broken off, compelled Lady Bellasis to give up the 
promise, and engaged his brother in negotiations for 
marriage with a foreign princess. 

The person employed to arrange matters for James’s 
marriiige was his friend the Earl of Peterborough, who 
has left an amusing account, from which Miss Strickland 
quotes pretty fully, of his adventures in the course of 
several negotiations, which, one after the other, proved 
abortive, until that with tho subject of this notice was, 
after many difficulties, at last brought to a successful 
issue. It area not without much difficulty that, after 
eveiy other obstacle was removed, the unwillingness of 
Mary lattice to renounce her long-cherished desire of 
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gpendlng hoi- days in a convent, for the sake of a union, 
however splendid, with a man whom »ho had never 
seen, and of whom she knew nothing but that ho was 
twenty-five years older than herself, was overcome. She 
wept bitterly, and yielded at last only in obedience to 
the commands of her mother, whom she had never 
ventured to disobey. The marriage was solemnized on 
tlie 30th September, 1673, the !&irl of Peterborough 
officiating as proxy for the royal bridegroom. Mary 
arrived in England on the 21st of November, and met 
her husband at Dover, whither he had gone to welcome 
her to her future home. 

James was delighted with his young bride. Her first 
impressions of him were different. Mias Strickland 
says: “ Mary Beatrice in after years acknowledged that 
she did not like her lord at first. What girl of fifteen 
over did like a spouse five-and-twenty yesra her senior 1" 
James had enough good sense to take no notice of the 
childish aversion which she could not conceal, and 
treated her with the utmost kindness and aft'eution. 
Her aversion, it will be seen, was not very long-lived. 
They were married over again in person that night by 
the Bishop of Oxford. 

Mary Beatrice was received with great favour by the 
king her brother-in-law, who continued to treat her 
with much kindness to the end of his life. She said of 
him in after years: “ He was always kind to me, and 
was so truly amiable and good-natured that I loved him 
very much, even before I became attached to my lord 
the Duke of York.” But she was, on her arrival, the 
object of a very different feeling on the part of the 
nation generally. We shall here have recourse to Miss 
Strickland’s own words : “ The reception of the youthful 
duchess, on her first appearance at Whitehall, was truly 
flattering, as she was treated with every mark of affec¬ 
tion and distinction by their Majesties, and with much 
respect by the great ladies of the court and all the royal 
party; yet, observes Lord Peterborough, ‘ clouds hung 
heavy upon the brows of many others, who had a mind 
to punish what they could not prevent.’ It was impos¬ 
sible for any thing to bo more unpopular than the mar¬ 
riage of the heir presumptive to the crown uith a 
Catholic princess. The disapprobation of parliament 
had been loudly, but fruitlessly, expressed. The ribald 
political rhymesters, who had already assailed James 
with a variety of disgusting lampoons on the subject of 
his Italian alliance, were preparing to aim their coarse 
shafts at his bride; but, when she appeared, her youth, 
her innocence, and surpassing loveliness, disarmed even 
their malignity; they found no point for attack. From 
others the young duchess received the most unbounded 
homage, lung Charles ordered a silver medal to he 
struck in honour of his brother’s marriage, in which 
half-length portraits of James and his bride appear, face 
to face, ‘ like Philip and Mary on a shilling.’ The 
disparity in their age is strikingly apparent, for, though 
the ro.val admiral was still in the meridian pride of 
manhood, and reckoned at that time one of the finest 
men in his brother’s court, his handsome but sternly- 
marked lineaments are in sucli strong contrast to tlic 
softness of contour, delicate features, and almost infan¬ 
tine expression of his youthful consort, that no one 
would take them for husband and wife. The dres.s of 
the young duchess is arranged with classical simplicity, 
and her hair negligently hound up with a fillet, over 
which the rich profusion of ringlets fall negligently, xs 
if with the weight of their own luxuriance, on either 
side her face, and shade her graceful throat and bosom. 
As this princess was of that order of beauty to which 
the royal taste awarded the palm, and her natural 
charms were unmarxed by vanity or affectation, she 
excited boundless admiration in the court of Charles II., 
where it was hoped that the purity of her manners and 
morals would have a restraining and beneficial effect.” 

Mary Beatrice had been accompanied to England 
by her mother, the Duchess of Modena, who left her 
in something more than a month. She felt the separa¬ 


tion bitterly; bat she was now beginning to become 
reconciled to the society of her husband, for whom she 
was gradually imbibing an affection which, as she her¬ 
self said after she was a widow, "increased with every 
year that they lived together, and received no inteixup- 
tion to the end of hk life.” Her fondness for him 
became such, she said, “ as to amount to an engrossing 
passion which interfered with her spiritual duties, for 
she thought more of pleasing him than of serving her 
Qod; and that it was sinful for any one to love an 
earthly creature as she had loved her husband, but that 
her fault brought its own punishment in the pain she 
suffered at discovering that she was not the exclusive 
object of his regard.” This lost allusion Miss Strickland 
thus explains:—"James had unhappily formed habits 
and connexions disgraceful to himself, and inimical to 
the peace of his youthful consort. His conduct with 
several of the married ladies of the court, and even 
with those in her own household, afforded great cause 
for scandal; and of course there were busy tongues, 
eager to whisper every story of the kind to his bride. 
If Mary Beatrice had been a few years older at the time 
of her marriage, she would have understood the value 
of her own charms, and, instead of assailing her faithless 
lord with tears and passionate reproaches, she would 
have endeavoured to win him from her rivals by the 
graceful arts of captivation, for which she was well 
qualified! James was proud of her beauty, and flattered 
by her jealousy; ho treated her with unbounded 
indulgence, as she herself acknowledged; but there 
was so little difference in age between her and bis 
eldest daughter, that ho appears only to have regarded 
her as a full-grown child, ora plaything, till the moral 
dignity of her chnnicter liecamo <lcveloped by the force 
of circumstances, and he learned to look up to her with 
that admiration and respect which her virtues were 
calculated to excite. This triumph was not easily or 
quickly won; many a heart-ache and many a trial had 
Alary Beatrice to endure before that day arrived." 

Mary’s first child, a da\igliter, was bom on the 10th 
Jan. 167.5. She had the child privately baptized a few 
hours after its birth, according to the rites of the 
Church of Rome; Imt (Miarles, when he was informed 
of it, disregarding her tears and expostulations, (for she 
was terrified at the tliought of having been the means 
of incurring a sacrilege througli tlic roitemtion of the 
baptismal sacrament,) ordered the little princess to be 
borne with all due solemnity to the (^liajiel-ro.yal, and had 
her christened there by a Protestant hisliop, according 
to the ritc.s of the Clmrcii of Kiigland. She was called 
Catharina J.iaura, out of comtiiiment to the Qttcan and 
the Duchess of Modena. I Icr first bii{)tism wsis kept a pro¬ 
found secret, and was only divulged by Mary Boatrico 
herself, many years after, to the N uns of Challlot. This 
child died at the age of ten months, 

A second daughter was bom on the 18th August, 1676, 
which only lived to bo five years old. 

Mary Jkatricc was on the eve of her third confine¬ 
ment, when her husband’s eldest daughter, Mary, was 
married to the Prince of Orange. She was present in 
the princess’s bed-chamber, when this event—-so fatal to 
the fortunes of herself, her ImsbanrI, and her cliilclreri— 
was .solemnized, A jest of King diaries on the occa¬ 
sion is worth repeating, it would have liecn more 
pleasing, had it been less literally true -less suggestive 
of the existence even then of feelings and lioi«5s, which 
were afterwards so signally displayed. He bade the 
Bishop of London “ mak^iastc with the ceremony, lest 
his sister should bo delivered of a son in the mean¬ 
time, and so spoil the marriage.” Three days after¬ 
wards the boy whom his miycsty had thus merrily 
anticipated was bom. But he died of small pox when 
little more than a month old, to the great disappoint¬ 
ment of the nation, and to the inexpressible ^ef of 
his parents, to whom his loss proved in every aspect of 
it an irreparable calamity. 

Mary Beatrice continued always on very friendly 
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terms vith James's daughters by his first wife. Before 
the Princess of Orange had been long married, reports 
reached England which suggested doubts of her happi- 
uesB in her married state, and Mary Beatrice deter¬ 
mined, with the permission of the king and her husband, 
to pay her a visit incognito, accompanied by tlie Prin¬ 
cess Anno. The feelings which led to this visit are 
thus pleasingly described by Miss Strickland: “ The 
imostentatious manner in which the duchess wished to 
make her visit to her step-daughter, the Princess of 
Orange, proves that it was simply for tho satisfaction of 
seeing her^ and giving her the comfort of her sister's 
society, unrestrained %any of the formal and fatiguing 
ceremonials which royal etiquette would have imposed 
upon all parties, if she had appeared in her own cha¬ 
racter. Considering the extreme youth of the three 
l^ies, the affectionate terms on which they had always 
lived together, and the conjugal infelicity of the lately 
wedded Princess of Orange at that time, her sickness 
and dejection, it is more than probable that Mary 
II Beatrice undertook this expedition with the Princess 
Anne, in consequence of some private communication 
II from the pining invalid, expressive of her anxious 
desire to see them, and confide to them some of the 
trials which weighed so heavily on her heart in that 
uncongenial land of strangers.” 

The visit was a short, though apparently an agreeable 
one, and Mary Beatrice returned, after a few days' stay 
at the Hague, to find her lord vainly attempting to 
grapple with the fierce storm which had suddenly arisen 
in England, and which was got up for his destruction, 
known by tho name of the Popish Plot 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

October 17.—St Ethelreda, who is commemorated on 
this day in the Kalendar of the Church of England, was 
the daughter of Anna and Hcriswitha, King and Queen 
of East Anglia, and bom at Exiling, then the capital 
of that kingdom—now a little village in a detached 
part of Suffolk, that lies like an island in the eastern 
portion of Cambridgoshire. She early embraced a reso¬ 
lution of perpetual virginity. She was twice wedded; 
first to Tonbert, Prince of the Oirvii, and some years 
after his decease, to Egfrid, King of Eorthumberlaud; 
but both her marriages were merely nominal. In pro¬ 
cess of time Egfrid became convinced that his union 
with Ethelreda was not for tho happiness of either ; 
and, in compliance with her earnest prayers and tears, 
he gave his reluctant consent to her taking the veil 
under his aunt, St. Ebbc, at Coldingham. She had 
not, however, long taken up her abode in that convent, 
when she received intelligence that tho king was about 
to bring her back by force to his palace. The venerable 
Ebbe advised immediate flight; and, with two female 
companions, tho Virgin Queen set forth on her pilgrim¬ 
age. Crossing the Humber, she came to Wintringham, 
and remained for some time in a neighbouring village, 
which the historian calls Alftha. Hence, says tho 
legend, she proceeded southward through Lincolnshire, 
till, weary with her Journey, she sat down in a pleasant 
nook, and fell asleep. She had placed her pilgrim’s 
staff at her head, and, on waking, found it liad grown 
into a shady tree, and had protected her, during her 
repose, from the rays of the sun. At length she arrived 
in tho Isle of Ely, which liad been settled on her by 
her first husl>and; and here, gathering around her a 
band of devoted maidens, tdie laid the foundation of 
that Abbey which became afterwards so illustrious. 
She built a church for their devotions,- the fame of the 
establishment spread fivr and wide ; and, finally, in 
the year 673, she commenced the building of a monas- 
teiy, uTOn which she spent all that she possessed. St. 
WilMa, on hearing of the progress that the new Abbey 
was making, hastened to Ely, and gave Abbatial con- 


I secration to St. Ethelreda. Hqnceforth her life was 
I peace. She delighted in becoming the servant of 
all; preceding them in nothing but in the painful 
march, by which they sought to enter the heavenly 
kingdom. At length she was seised with the com¬ 
plaint that was to terminate her earthly existence. It 
was a painful swelling of the neck, ahd, she acknow¬ 
ledged, a just punishment for the pride she had formerly 
taken in wearing necklaces. On the twenty-third of 
June, 679, after having called the whole congregation 
about her, and received tho Holy Eucharist, she w'cnt, 
says her biographer, “ from the desert of this world, 
with angels for her companions, into tho joys of that 
which is to come.” On the seventeenth of October, in 
the same year, her remains were translated in the pre¬ 
sence of St. Wilfrid and many others, from their tem¬ 
porary resting-place, to their more durable shrine in 
the church of St. Mary, which St. Ethelreda h^ herself 
built: and there, according to the Monkish historians, 
they became illustrious by a long series of miracles. 

St Ethelreda’s name by abbreviation became cor¬ 
rupted to Auldry, or Audry, by which latter she is still 
denominated in the Isle of Ely. As at the fair held at 
this place, much ordinary but showy lace was usually 
sold, St Audrj'’8 lace soon was proverbial, and from that 
cause taudry, a corruption of St Audry, has become 
a common expression to denote not only lace, but 
any other part of female apparel, which is more gaudy 
in appearance than remarkable for its real quality and 
value. 

October 18 .—Jfeast of St. HufiO. 

This apostle is supposed to have put off mortality 
about A.D. 70, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
Ilia festival was first instituted a.». 1130. It is cele¬ 
brated by the Church of England. 

OLD CUSTOMS. 

Drake say.s in his " Eboracum” that St. Luke's day is 
known in York by the name of lehip dog-duy, from a 
strange usage that school-boys have there of whipping 
all tlic dogs that are seen in the streets on that festival. 
This cruel practice is said with some probability to be in 
memorj- of the following circuinstiince. A priest who 
was ocleluiiting Mass in one of the churches of York, 
unfortunately dropped the consecrated wafer, which was 
suddenly snatched up and swallowed by a dog. The ani¬ 
mal was instantly killed, and a persecution inflicted upon 
the canine race throughout the city. The same writer 
remarks, '* A fair is always kept in Mickle Gate, York, 
on St. Luke’s day, for all sorts of small wares. It is 
commonly called [Dish-Fair, from the great quantity of 
wooden dishes, ladles, &c. brought to it. There is an 
old custom used at this fair of bearing a wooden ladle 
in a sling on two stangs about it, carried by four sturdy 
labourers, and each labourer was formerly supported by 
another. This, without doubt, is a ridicule on the 
meanness of the wares brought to this fair, small liene- 
fit accruing to the labourers at it.” 

October 21, is the anniversary of the battle of Tra¬ 
falgar, which was fought on this day, 1806, between the 
English and the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
In this dreadful engagement, which lasted four hours, 
twenty sail of the cneiny were sunk or destroyed, and 
Admiral Villeneuve, the French commander-in-chief, 
and two Spanish admirals were made prisoners. The 
British force consisted of twenty-seven, and that of the 
enemy of thirty-three, sail of the line — eighteen of 
which were French and fifteen Spanish, The gallant 
Nelson was wounded about tho middle of the action, 
and died nearly at its close. 

October 25.--i6t (IfriSpitt'B ©a#. 

The name of this saint has a place in the Chumh 
of England Kalendar. The Latins commemorate him 
in coi\junction with St. Crispinian. There holy persons 
were brothers of noble family, and bom at'Bome, whence 
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{A.P. 808) they tmelled to BoImobs in France, to pro¬ 
pagate the Christian faith ] and because, like St. Paul, 
they would not be chargeable to others for their main- 
tenanoe, they “ worked with thoir hands in the night, 
making shoes.” Success attended their missionary endca- 
T 0 UI 8 , but it was unhappily of but short duration. No 
sooner did the governor of the town (“ the most implacsr 
ble enemy to the Christian name,") hear of it than he 
Bummonra the saintly brethren to his tribund. Butler 
relates that “ they were victorious over i^is most in¬ 
human judge, by the patience and constancy with which 
they bore the most cruel torments, and finished their 
course by the sword.” “ It is diihcult,” says Brady, “ to 
account for the origin of the Kentish tradition, that 
they were buried near Lydd, which is, however, the 
popular belief of that neighbourhood; and a heap of 
stones on the beach, near a spot called Btonk's Bm), 
is to this day shown as the place of their interment.” 
These saints, on account of the trade they had recourse 
to at Boissons, have been selected as the patrons of shoe¬ 
making. 

In an old romance, a prince of the name of Crispin 
is represented os having exercised the above " art and 
mystery," and thence is supposed to be derived the 
expression of the Gentle Craft, as applied to it. 

In the sixth century a great church was built, under 
the invocation of SS. Crispin and Crispinian, and 
their shrine was richly adorned. So popular, indeed, 
were they in medimval times, that in France, as well as 
in this country, they were not only considered os the 
patrons of the shoemakers, but that two societies wore 
established, bearing the titiles of Freres Cordonniera — 
Brother Shoemakers—the one under the protection of 
St. Crispin, the other of his martyred brother; the 
produce of whose labours was paid into a common 
stock, to furnish necessaries for the support of the 
monks of each society, and the surplus appropriated to 
the benefit of the poor. 

Hone remarks that, from the highest to tho lowest, 
St. Crispin’s is a day of “ feasting and jollity" among 
the present race of shoemakers. 

On this festival, a. n. 1416, the celebrated battle of 
Agincourt was fought between the English, under King 
Henry V'.,and the French, under the constable d’Albrot. 
The French had a force which, if prudently conducted, 
was sufficient to trample down the English in the open 
field. Henry had not, if wo may believe some writers, 
more than the*tenth of the French king’s iiiimbere; 
and, besides this, his men were worn out with sickness, 
and in want of many necessaries. The French were led 
on by able generals, and plentifully supplied with pro¬ 
visions. The English archers, as at Uressy, let fly a 
shower of arrows, which did great execution, A quan¬ 
tity of rain had fallen; and the clayey nature of the 
soil greatly hindered and perplexed tl»e French troops. 
The field was too small to allow them room; the 
English archers taking their battle-axes, and, assisted 
by the men-at-arms, fell in among them, and the rout 
was soon general. It was the greatest victory that the 
English ever gained in France. There were ten thou¬ 
sand slain, and fourteen thousand prisoners; among i>oth 
of these were several noblemen, and others of great 
reputation. The English only lost few men, and the 
Duke of York. Henry returned to England by way of 
Dover, the crowd plunged into the waves to meet him, 
and the conqueror was carried in their arms from his 
vessel to tho beach. The road to London exhibited one 
triumphai procesaiou. The lords, commons, and clergy, 
the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, eonduet'^ him into 
the capital; tapestry, representing the deeds of his 
ancestors, lined the walls of the houses; pageants were 
erected in the streets; sweet wines ran in the conduits; 
bands of children, tastefully arran^, sang his praise; 
and the whole population seemed intoxicated with joy. 
Sluficspeaie has given a speech to Heniy V., before 
this memorable engagement, that will mark the Fes¬ 
tival of St. Crispin to the end of time. 


” This day is called the Feast of Orispiut. 

He that outlives this di^, sndlooinet home safe, 

Will stand a-tip-toe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispiau. 

Hu that shall live this day, and see old age. 

Will yearly, ou the vigil, feast his friends, 

And say, To-morrow m St. Crispian. 

Then iml he strip his sleeve, and show his scan. 

Old men forget; yet shall not nil forget. 

But they’ll remeintmr with advantages, 

Wlmt feats they did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as household words,— 

Harry the Kins, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and 'ralbot, Salisbury and Qlo'ster,— 

Be iu their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

Tills story shall the good man teach his sou: 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of tlie world. 

But we in it shall be remembered; 

We few, we happy few, wo band of brothers; 

For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall ho tny brother; be he ne’er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen m Engbuid, now a-bed, 

Siiall think themselves accursed, they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any sneaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s Day.” 


ISABELLA MORGAN; OB, RICH AND POOR. 

It so happened, that I.aabella Morgan, a girl of four¬ 
teen, although one of three daughtera, was at thia time 
her father’s sole oompauion; and, delighted at all sea¬ 
sons to be with him, her pleasure in his society was still 
enhanced by a little feeling of pride tliat she was now 
really useful; and that on her punctuality and skill do- 
{muded the comfort of his tea and breakfast, ami that 
papa would be quite lonely without her all tho evening. 
So impressed was she with her own responsibility for 
Iris amusement, or so eager to share all her thoughts and 
fancies with this kind and chuori’ul father, that ho had 
seldom laid aside his {ten or book for iialf a minute, 
before she would Itegin the recital of some morning’s 
adventure, or open upon some astonishing subject with 
“ Papa, I wonder whether ....!’’ or, “ Papa, don’t you 
wonder why... .1" But her doubts and embarrassments 
were seldom very important or perjtlexing: the wondor- 
ment was spoken the moment it arose in her mind, and, 
if capable of any rational solution at all, was soon (piietod 
by her father’s sagacious rei»lios. Not so on this present 
evening: daylight liad faded away, tiiougb caudles and 
tea-time had not arrived. Mr. Aforgan laid <isido his 
pen, and drew near the small summer-fire by which Iris 
«laughter was seated on a low footsteol, expecting from 
her some merry remark or grave surmise, us an intro¬ 
duction to their usual chat; but she seemed retrily con¬ 
sidering some great matter, as a full minute passed, and 
yet she simke not. 

Mr, Morgan therefore roused her by begging, when 
her reverie was over, that he might be favoured wiUi 
knowing wliut opinion she had funne<l of men and 
manners. 

“ I was tbinkiugof men, papa,” she replied; " that is, 
of women, which is all the same, i Hup})ose; and of their 
manners, too, or something more than manners. It iias 
puzzled me very often lately; and 1 have tried not to 
think about it: but 1 went to Busan Parker’s to-day, 
and talked to her and her sister, and it came to mo 
again stronger than ever—1 must tell you, and bear 
what you say about itbut it is something so strange, 
it seems almost wickedDo you know, papa, i can't 
help thinking tiiat tho rich people are better than the 
poor'f’ 

Mr. Morgan had had a harassing day of business; he 
had just finished all the unpleasant letters whieli he was 
to send by to-morrow's [>ost, and he knew he must de¬ 
vote two or three hours before bed-time to aetnion- 
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writing. Ho would tliereforo have 'baen better pleased 
if his daughter's meditations had turned on her garden, 
or her pony, or lier chickens; or even if she hod desired 
to talk to him about her newstraw bonnet, or on any other 
immaterial subject ; for he had hoped to rest his mind 
as well as his eyea in this dim hour of twilight; and a 
little frivolous chat with those they love is the best re¬ 
freshment to sensible hard-working men of busy habits. 
It is only those who load idle lives, or whoso daily em¬ 
ployments bring with them no wear of intellect, who 
like, if they have any minds at all, to e.xercise them in 
serious discussion around their own fire sides. 

But Mr. Morgan saw that his daughter was deeply 
interested in the subject she had started; and he knew 
that often, when the young are eagerly seeking counsel 
or sympathy in their mental troubles, a cold rejoinder, 
or an ill-timed jest, will close up the open heart, which, 
half in pride, and half in shame, resolves to make no 
more unvalued confidences. He therefore kindly pre¬ 
pared to follow his daughter’s lead: but, not knowing 
how far she meant to push her researches this evening, 
he merelj' said, “ My dear Isabella, they are, and they 
are not: the rich are seldom hung or transported for 
their crimes, but you must be aware of the difference of 
their temptations. Among the rich, 1 suppose, you would 
include such as ourselves, who inhabit two parlours and 
a study, and keep a pony carriageyou mean, in fact, 
all who are above want, and who hold a place in society?'’ 

Yea; Isabella meant to pass amongst the rich,—her 
case otherwise would fall to the ground,—so she agreed 
to be numbered amongst the wealthy, and thus pro¬ 
ceeded ;— 

“ I know, papa, that the poor have great temptations 
which we never feel; particularly as to dishonesty, and 
poaching, and drunkenness, and all those sort of things ; 
and they have not such good examples and instructions 
as we have from their childhood; so our principles 
ought, of course, to be much better than theirs; and 1 
am sure much more must 1)0 expected from us in many 
ways. But that is not what 1 mean; it seems to me 
they have not the same feelings and aifections that we 
have; and that is what puw/.lcs mu ;—natural affection, 
surely, ought to be the same in all,—tliat c-annot 
depend on education. Yet, since I have seen more of 
the poor lately, now I am the only one at homo, it doe.s 
seem to me tiiat they don't love their parents, and bro¬ 
thers, and sistei-s, as we do : that (hoy arc abvays think¬ 
ing first of themselves, iiiid are not at ail ashamed of it: 
and it comes into my head very often, (hat they cannot 
lie born with (he same feelings that we have, for our 
love comes so naturally; but then, again, it .seems 
wicked to tliink we arc really superior t,o the rest of our 
fellow-creatures because wo are so fortunate as to be 
better oft'in tlie world. I wish I know the trutli I” 

The tears that came into her eye.s showed how seriously 
her mind was perplexed, and her father applied himself 
to satisfy her as well as he could:— 

“ There is nothing wicked in your feelings, my dear. 
The condition of the world, of ourselves, and our fellow- 
creatures, is a subject full of perplexities, daily and 
hourly increasing to a thoughtful disposition, which can 
only be solved iii a spirit of faith and patience. The 
iuequaliticH of our stations, when they first strike a 
young mind, appear an overwhelming ilifliculty. It is 
natural to feel. What am 1, and what arc my family and 
friends, that we should eujoy plenty and comfort, and 
leisure all day long to do what we please,—amusement 
when wc are well, and attendance when we are sick,— 
while a much larger proportion of our fellow-creatures, 
hv some of whom we are always surrounded, have none 
of these blessings in their full extent, and many are 
daily sufibring from the want of all ? But this view of 
the cose is not ex.actly what you mean to bring before 
me now; though 1 dare say it is a thought that has often 
floated through your mind.” 

^I^(||la^ells confe.ssed that it had. 

- see,” Birid her lather kindly, "your difficulties ; 


are not so very strange and shocking, since I can guess 
at some without your telling mo. But now let me bear 
I w'hat you met with particularly to-day at Susan Parker’s 
i to distress you more. She is a good, respectable young 
woman, and a favourable sample of her own class. She 
seems recovering now, and is getting over the loss of her 
baby, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Isabella, rather angrily, “she gets 
over that very well I You know, papa, her baby and 
Eliza’s were bom just at the same time, five weeks ago; 
and the day after Maria went away to stay with her, I 
walked up to Susan Parker's about the gruel and the 
baby-clothes, and she was very well, she said; and I saw 
her and her baby; and her sister from Cobden was 
come to nurse her. I thought how comfortable they 
must bo together, for Maria was so delighted to go to 
Eliza, and I know the last time they wanted it very 
much, if you would have consented; and they were so 
glad when you said Eliza might have her now. And 
Susan Parker has two other little children nearly the 
ago of Eliza’s; and, altogether, I thought it must be 
just as they were at Coldwell, only, of course, every¬ 
thing smaller and poorer: so 1 said to Susan Parker, 
' How glad you must be that your father and mother 
can spare your sister to come to you now; I hope she 
will be able to stay a good while.’ Mra. Parker did not 
seem to think much of the pleasure of it, but she did 
say,—‘ Yes. ’tis a very good thing as I can have her; I 
could not got along without somebody; and she's very 
handy, and it conics cbeapor than a regular woman; 
but 1 hope by next week 1 shall be able to do without 
her.’ I thought she was quite ungracious; but her sister 
did not appear at all hurt, and said she hoped so too, for 
she seemed getting on quite nicely : and so, I thought 
again, it mu.st be only thoir way of wishing each other 
well. Now you know, papa, a few days afterwards poor 
Susan caught cold, and was dangerously ill, and in the 
miildio of it her baby died, and I did not see them 
again till this morning, when you scut me about the 
brol li. She was very weak and poorly, and was sitting 
by the fire, with a. blanket wrapped round her; and her 
^s(er was there too. 1 did not mean to say anything 
about the baliy, but she inquired after Eliza's; and when 
1 (old her it was very well, she said, ‘I’m glad of it; 
'twould be a s.ad job, 1 dare say, for Mrs. Dawson to have 
lost itand then I said, 1 was very sorry for her, but 1 
hoped she would not grieve miieli about it,—without 
quite dunking what 1 was saying; and it si,ruck me 
directly I wiis very unfeeling to talk in that way, wlioii the 
j)oor child had not been buried a week. But she said 
directly, ‘ No, miss, I don’t grieve for it now—it seemed 
hard to part with it at fir.st,—but the poor little baby is 
out of all its troubles, and, as my husband says, ’tis a 
folly to take on now,—for Ood will provide for it better 
tlian we could. ’Taint the same with us as ’ti.s with 
gentlefolks.’ To be sure, she seemed ready to cry; so 
perhaps she did feel more than she acknowledged;— 
but, a.s to her sister Sally, she said, downright, that 
’twos a blesssed tiling when the poor baby was taken, for 
it was so territying the last two nights, nobody could 
got a wink of sleep. Well, after this, 1 scarcely knew 
how to talk to them; they look everything so differently 
from what I expected : but I thought I must bo right at 
last, when I said to Sally, ‘ How very fortunate it was 
that you were not gone before Susan was taken so much 
worse,—how soriT’ you would have been if you had left 
her too soon!’ So Sally said directly, ‘Yes, ’twas a 
very lucky thing for she, as the carrier.could not take 
mo the day before;—1 don’t know what she would have 
done, poor soul I 1 sat up with her three nights, and 
nobody to help me; but a neighlmur, now and then, came 
in for an hour or so,—and thou she was always wanting 
something or another! I’ve bad no rest day nor night 1 
—so many fancies to be sure ! As soon as she'd ^ot 
one thing, ’twer’n’t right,—she must have sometlung 
else ! And one day she was not quite in her mind, and 
she kept calling out every minute to send for her bns- 
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band;—she wanted/im/ ‘Lord bless you,’ sa^’s I, ‘Hasan, 
do hold your tongue, and don't keep on so !—Tliero's 
your poor husband’s been up with you half the night, 
and now he’s gone to his work, and who’s to pay his 
wages if yon sends for him home every minute 1—I’m 
sure Parmer Curtis won’t! And how are you to do 
without the money now, I should like to know—such 
an expense as 'tis w'ith your illness day and night!’ So 
I heartened her up, what with one thing and another, 
and she’s much better now, you see, miss, and only wants 
good living to come round again; and 1 hopes I shall get 
home next week, for I’m u’most worn out.’ Well, just 
then, papa, she said she must go and sec after the chil¬ 
dren in the lane, little troublesome things, or they’d be 
getting into mischief. Ho she ran out; and I felt glad 
she was gone, for I was quite disgusted with her; and I 
could not help observing to Susan that her sister seemed 
to want to get back very much; and Husau said she 
hoped, in another week, she would be able to do without 
her,—’twas a great expense to have anybody for five 
weeks; and when people sat np, and worked so hard, 
they must have something more than common. I do 
assure you, papa, she seemed to think of the tea and 
sugar her sister drank more than any thing else; and 
then she said that Sally wanted to get back, for she 
could not afford to pay her much besides her keep; and 
then I e.vclain)ed, ‘ To be sure, you don’t pay your own 
sister for nunsing you !’ And she looked as much sur¬ 
prised at me as I was .it her; and said : ‘ Oh, yes! she 
could not expect Sally to come for nothing; but’twasn’t 
much;’ and then Sally came in again, tliumping one of 
the children, which was roaring udth all its might; and 
I folt so shocked with them both for their selfishness 
and hardheartedness that T came away directly. Now, 
papa, how could I help comparing them witli rny own 
two sisters, who are just in the same situation'! Maria 
would think nothing a hardship, I am sure, if Elizti 
were ill like Susan Parker; and they are so delighted 
to be together, I am afraid Maria will scarcely like to 
come home again. I never used to think there was any 
goodness in being fond of ono’.s own family: I siipjiosed 
it was all natural,—but it docs not .'-com so witli the 
poor people!—What can make the great difference, 
I>apa, which you must plainly see thero is between us ! 
Now only read, once more, jiart of Maria’s lust letter.” 

It began with the interesting details of Mrs. Dav.-son's 
convalescence, and thus went on : —“ I am so dcliglitod 
to be with dear Eliza, who says I am most useful to her, 
that I can never tliank you enough for letting me come; 
and wo both liopc you will consent to my st.aying a fort¬ 
night longer. We spend our time so hapiiily! I !im 
a great deal in her room, reading to her; and I nurse 
the baby very often ; and when I am down .stairs 1 liave 
the two elder children, for their own nurse i.s gone home 
ill, and Eliza docs not like them trusted entirely to 
Lucy, though she is very steady; and they are so good, 
they are no trouble. And I go to her school once or 
twice a-wcek; and I have been very busy in the green¬ 
house with the gardener; and I order the dinner, and 
keep the accounts. But, with all thi.s, I have found 
time for riding; and 1 have been out most days with 
Mr. Daivson, on the nicest pony: and he shows mo a 
beautiful country, and I have made some sketches near 
home; and now Eliza and 1 both go out in the open 
carriage, which we enjoy very much. We have not had 
any company, of course, only some of Mr. Dawson's family 
for a day or two; and when his sisters were here wc had 
a great deal of music together. Eliza desires ific to tell 
you she has had the toothache these last few days, and 
so she thinks she is entitled to keep mo till it is gone: 
as you promised not to recall me till she was quite well 
agMn.” 

Mr. Morgan laid down the letter, and Isabella ex- , 
claimed— 

" There, papa! don’t you see the difference that I 
mean between my .sisters and those two women in the 
lane!” 


“ I do see a great difference between them,” replied 
lier father, “ greater, I think', uranyou yourself perceive; 
but, as you have been ail day in an investigating mood, 
how has it escaped your penetmtion, tkat the diifoTonce 
of their situations is so entire as scarcely to afford any 
luotn for comparison between them 1 Both aie staying 
from home, I grant )’ou, with a married sUter, but all 
the other circumstances of tho eivso are so totally oppo¬ 
site, tliat 1 cannot imagiuo them to haro one feeling in 
common.” 

“It soems they have not,” replied Isabella; “but 
really, papa, I don't think the two casscs can be so very 
diff'erent. 1 know Susan Parker and her sister have not 
the same luxuries that my sisters are eiyoying.and they 
cannot sixsnd their time in the same way; they have no 
carriage and no grecn-honse, and they can't read such 
interesting books as we do ; but then, their own occu¬ 
pations, I suppose, are tho saine interest to them aa ours 
are to ourselves; and I don’t understand Avhy the plea¬ 
sure of being together again ought not to be as great in 
every rank of life. Tbcn, I was always told, that what 
wo have never been aceustouiod to, wc don't miss; and 
I have never pitied tlm poor for not having a carriage, 
and servants, and other coiufortablc things, any more 
than I have thought of pitying ourselves because we 
have not a liuly’8-mai<l and a housekeeper, as many 
people have.” 

“ Nor would I wish you,” rejoined her father, “ to 
expend your pity on either case. Those wiio hove never 
enjoyed luxuries cannot, certainly, feel tho want of 
them as much os others wlio lose them. Tho same may 
he said with respect to wliat wo call common comforts, 
of which the cottagers have, at all times, a very .scanty 
allowance ; hut, there arc privations and hardships 
wliich must be felt alike by all who arc made of flesh 
and blood; and. ntidcr these trials, 1 grant you tliat tho 
patience and tciniior of the yioor generally give way; 
and their good offices, in a lingering illness, lose much 
of ttieir value, in our eyes, liy tlie imgraeioiis manner in 
w'hieh they are often tendered : lint tlicse trials never 
fall with their full weight on the rich, as we havoagreed 
to call ourselves; and wc can claim no merit for cariy- 
ing our small burdens more gracefully than t hey drag 
along tlieir heavy load. Hally told me nearly cveiy 
thing tliat you heard witli so much displeasure: and 
allowing for a hni.-uiiiirie of iiiannor, 1 tiionght it 
111 ! very reasonable, anil was pleu.scd with her as a 
scn.siblu active young wonnin; but, at your age, jicr- 
haps, I sliould have felt ns yon do. iJer mother 

takes in washing, and the two women support tlieni- 

selves and the father entirely by il. Now Hally is 
the main-stay, for the motlier lias had licaUh; and, 
wliilst .she is away, they mu.st iiirc u woman twice 
a-wcek to lielp. .Mrs. Mills works very hard to get on 
with that; and hotli tlie duughlei's agreed she could not 
stand it long. Hiisivn Parker only pays her sister as 
much as they are ohligetl to give the woshenroman, 

that they may not lose every way. 1 am sure you will 

be glad to bear that she makes no profit from Iter 
nursing. Now what was Hally doing when you were 
there!” 

‘ Hhc was hard at work washing; and 1 have always 
seen her busy' about something.” 

.lust consider, my dear Isabella, what sort of a visit 
hers has been. She has sat up, night after night; and, 
at tho best, has slept with her sister, and bad her rest 
constantly broken by the sick woman, or the poor baby. 
Who do you think ha.s dressed and looked after the 
other children,—mended their clothes and tlieir father’s, 
—got through their washing, cooked their victuals, and 
attended brides to the whims and fancies of a poor 
half-delirious creature! HJic seems to have soothed her 
in a rough way, to be sure; but what time had she for 
the gentle humouring aud management with which one 
lady might wait upon another ! Besides all this, think 
of tho constant attention to economy tliat is necessary 
.not to waste a Kpoonfid of tea or a liandful of coals- - 
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feeling, most likely, feverish and poorly herself, wanting 
better food than common, and knowing that her brother- 
in-law conld hardly afford to keep her at all. Surely it 
is no disgrace to the poor girl, that she is quite tired 
out, and anxious to get away ! Now, as you insist on 
comparing them, let us consider what Maria has been 
doing at the same time.” 

“ You will say, I know,” interrupted Isabella, " that 
Elisa has not required the same nursing as Susan Par¬ 
ker, and BO the case is different; but indeed, papa, I am 
sure Maria would have nursed her day and night if she 
had been very ill, and she would never have named her 
own fatigue, especially before Eliza; but she would not 
even have thought of it herself.” 

" I trust and believe she would not,” replied Mr. Morgan; 
" but our school of good manners is much stricter than 
theirs; such an outbreak of impatience as Sally Mills’s, 
from one lady to another, would be contrary to the 
habits and modes of proceeding which we have been 
trained to observe, and would therefore be felt by the 
invalid as an intentional cruelty. But it is not so with 
them : they are given to plain speaking, and accustomed 
to get and to tsdte hard blows from each other; you did 
not think yourself that Susan seemed to feel her sister 
was unkind!” 

" No; 1 can’t say that I did; and that provoked me 
again,—I thought she should have felt it.” 

Mr. Morgan smiled, and warned his daughter not to 
go to the cottage any more, or she would certainly sot 
the sisters quarrelling in good earnest, whilst trying to 
teach them high notions of benevolence and fine feeling. 

" But I eannot let you off,” he continued, “ about 
Maria. What have been her fatigues and privations? 
Perhaps she has sometimes been sitting in Eliza’s room, 
when she would have preferred a walk, whilst the day 
was fine; but I am quite at a loss what greater incon¬ 
venience to surmise for her. Can you help me to think 
of any?” 

Isabella was silent. 

“ Even if dear Eliza had been seriously ill, and had 
required her constant care, the trial wmdd have fallen 
very far short of Sally Mills’s. There would have been 
nurses to assist, servants to wait on the children, medi¬ 
cal advice at all hour.s, and no thought of economy in 
anything. But, as it is, what has Maria’s visit been 
but one of uninterrupted pleasure—as 1 hoped it would 
bo when she went? She has had leisure for reading, 
drawing, and music; and, when away from Eliza, a most 
agreeable companion in your brother-in-law, who always 
spoils you both. She is the sister, and the guest, and 
BO made more of than she can be at home. Besides, 
Mr. Dawson’s establishment commands luxuries and 
elegancies which we cannot afford; and there is some¬ 
thing in all that.” 

“Oh, papa, papa!” cried Isabella, almost in tears, 
" you don’t think we care more about Eliza because she 
is richer ? It is not for their homes, and carriages, and 
green house, that we like to go there ! We should love 
them just as much if they were a great deal poorer than 
ourselves;—indeed, papa, you don’t think very well of 
your own daughters! ” 

“ My dear,” said her father, “ you mistake me. 1 
think I have three very good girls, and I am truly 
thankful for the blessing. It is you who do not keep 
close to your own subject: we are eomparing the two 
sisters, on your suggestion: I tell you 1 should never 
hare thought of it,—^l)ut since you bring them before 
me for judgment, I must declare that it is most uiynst 
to condemn Sally because she docs not act and speak 
like Maria. If your sister were to stay at Coldwell on 
the same terms for a twelvemonth, what would she have 
done that would equal Sally’s exertions in her sister’s 
cottiigc for one fortnight ?” 

Isabella had no reply ready for this searching ques¬ 
tion. She felt driven from the high ground whence she 
had been so anxious gracefully to descend, and the sen- j 
sation was different. She was not sorry, though, to have j 


the feelings of her poorer friends thus vindicated, and 
placed more on an equality with her own; and she was 
most vexed with herself for having thought a whole 
morning on the subject without having struck out what 
appeared now the plain truths of the case; but she still 
answered evasively, and in rather a mournful tone 

" Then I supMse, papa, you think, that, if ever we 
were really tried with great fatigue, and anxiety, and 
poverty, as 1 know ladies sometimes come to be, we 
should lose our tempers, and get as snappish and im¬ 
patient as Sally Mills?” 

“ No,” said her father; "I should still hope better 
things of you. You are very young, my dear; but I see 
no reason to suppose that your character will be inferior 
to your sisters’; and of them I can say that their duties 
have not invariably been pleasant one8,forl have known 
their patience and temper tried at different times fully 
as much as is common at their age, and in their station 
of life; and I have had the happiness of seeing that, on 
the whole, they stood the trials well. 

“I believe that those who show a conscientious regard 
to their duties in smaller matters, whatever they may 
be,—for they cannot always be pleasant,—will not bo 
found wanting if the time of strong temptation or trouble 
should arrive. I have generally seen this to be tho case; 
and moat painful would it be to me to imagine my own 
daughters would prove an exception. But I wish to 
impress on you that we cannot be sure of ourselves; we 
cannot even be sure of those we love best, under circum¬ 
stances of trial which have never yet been experienced. 
How Maria would act, if she and Eliza were suddenly 
reduced to a state at all resembling Susan Parker and 
her sister, wo cannot therefore tell; and I hope we shall 
never know. But those who have been differently 
brought up from their birth have, by nature I w'oubl 
say, if it wore not a contradiction, but have at least 
acquired from second nature, a courteousness of manner 
and a self-restraint quite unknown to the lower ranks. 
Part of what displeased you in these two women was, 
I grant, human selfishness undisguised by civility; but 
the greatest part was only a bluutncss of speech, neither 
intended nor taken as offence. 

“ Has my explanation satisfied you, my dear Isabella, 
that wc are not on all points so much better than our 
poorer fellow-creatures?” 

Isabella declared that it hadand so, relieved from 
the feeling of great moral superiority, which had been 
distressing her for some hours, she cheerfully began 
making tea, and tho discourse wandered, as usual, into 
different channels. M. C. 


ACCOUNT OP A JEWISH WEDDING. 

With pleasure I acquiesced in the proposal of an 
American lady, to accompany her on a wedding visit to 
the family of a fair " Jessica,” the daughter of a Bagdat 
merchant in the fort. Leaving our residence for this 
purpose together, we threaded the crowded and narrow 
ways of a portion of the populous bazaars, until then un¬ 
known to me; and, as the palkees neared each other, and 
I caught occasional glimpses of my veiled oompanion, her 
gorgeous tiara, and flashing jewels, the stnmge locality> 
and tho novelty of the expedition, brought tho inimit¬ 
able tales of the Arabian Nights strongly to remem¬ 
brance; and 1 almost imagined myself attending 
the splendid wife of Haroun si R^hid, through 
her ancient city of Tabriz. Arrived at our destination, 
we were introduced into a large nptttt apartment, where 
several turbaned infants lay sletplBg on Arab mats, 
attended by Jewish women, having small chowrios to 
protect their repose. 

After a short detention, a distant door opened, and 
the bride, with her mother and sisters, gave us a most 
courteous welcome. As the appearance and attire of the 
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younger women nearly resembled each other, I shal. 
content myself with attempting to describe the person 
of the lady, for whom our visit was most particularly 
intended. 

■ The bride was certainly not more than fourteen years 
of age ; yet, notwithstanding her extreme youth, there 
was no lack of feminine expression, in her fair and 
placid countenance. Her eyes wore hasel, and her .soft 
features differed from the common Jewish physiognomy, 
which, however handsome in youth, frequently acquires 
harsh distinctiveness at a maturer age. It is customary 
for the Jewish women to marry at an early period; and 
the elder sister of the bride, a girl about sixteen, was, 1 
found, the mother of two of the sleeping infants, who 
had first attracted my attention. 

The costume of the fair Jewess brought to my re 
membrance, yet, “ with a difference,” Mr. line's ad¬ 
mirable sketch of that adopted by the dancing girls of 
Cairo.* It consisted of a fine white muslin nnder-dress, 
plaited in exquisitely small folds from the throat to the 
waist, and falling to the embroidered yellow slippers, 
shrouding her pretty feet. A satin tunic of Tyrian 
purple, sloped away on the bosom, was clasped at the 
waist by a single stud, the sleeves falling loose and open 
from the middle of the arm, fringed with a double row 
of gold buttons, A shawl, of the finest loom of Cashmere, 
encircled the waist; and costly oniamcnts, worn after 
the usual manner, encumbered, where they could not 
adorn. To complete the costume, a small red velvet 
cap fitted closely to the head, bound round the brows 
with a .scarf of most vivid hues, and a handkerchief de¬ 
pending from it at the back, piussed loo-sely under the 
chin; a very tri/infi arrangement, even to the most 
lovely face. With due exception to this single portion 
of the attire, all was tasteful and well arranged, flowing 
and anti<iue; fashion in the East is not a mutable god¬ 
dess ; eonsoquontly, its form was probably the same with 
that in which the fair Esther, the advocate of her peo¬ 
ple’s rights, appeared before llegai, in the regal palace 
of Shush an. 

According to an eminently disfiguring custom 
among the Jewish ladies, the hair of all is parted in 
long crisped locks upon the forehead, and stained an 
orange tawny colour by the use of henna. At the bacik, 
its raven and glossy tint remains, whore it is plaited in 
long ends, each suspeuding a golden coin. Observing 
the curiosity with whicli 1 noticed the several articles of 
their dress, the young Jewesses proposed that I should 
proceed to the dressing room, to amuse myself with an 
inspection of their wardrobe. 

The apartment was surrounded with japanned and 
curiously inlaid cabinets, filled with rich tunics, aiul 
various "raiment of needlework,” with “vestures of 
gold, wrought about with divers coloiirs.” The chud- 
(lers,* or envelopes, destined to be worn in public, were 
all of fine white cotton, ingeniously emi)roidored, to 
allow the wearer full liberty of observation through the 
interstices of the delicately wrought flowers w'hich com¬ 
posed it. With the exception of the or talisman, 
the necklaces, head-ornaments, bracelets, and bangles, 
were chiefly composed of small coins, suspended by 
ornamental chains. The largest adopted for this pur¬ 
pose was the /.eehin, but many were extremely minute, 
with a superscription differing froiu anyl had before seen. 

Three eastern languages appeared equally familiar to 

the members of this family. Some jocose traveller 
in a continental diligence, has recorded his surprise at 
hearing the children of the villages speak such admir¬ 
able French. A Haileybury student, groaning over the 
roots of the most diffiwt and copious language in the 
w'orld, would have l^a similarly struck to find gram 
niatical Arabic Ihq^ from the months of babes; and 
Persian, soft harmohious Fenian, flowing sweetly from 

(1) See a ipirited drawing in this author’s intelligent and inte¬ 
resting woik on the “ Modern Egyptians.” 

(2) Chudder, literally a slicet. 


a girlish voice, and sounding as if it should bo " writ on 
satin.” With myself they chatted in the harsher Hin- 
dostanec, a language fit only to be spoken to a slave, 
being full of authority and command, brief and un- 
courteous. I am now, however, speaking somewhat 
ungratefully of the means by which I aequired a great 
deal of interesting information from my amiable com¬ 
panions, on tlte mamiers of their people. The bride, 
more particularly, gave me a distinct account of tho 
ceremonies observed at her late marriage, which to mo 
were quite novel. It appears that a youth desiring to 
form a union with one of the fair daughters of his trilw, 
consults his mother on tho occasion, who, deciding on 
the maiden she prefers among her acquaintance, refers 
to the parents for their consent. This obtained, she 
formally invites her female friends to accompany her 
f o the nomination of her son’s betrothed. Tho intended 
liricle, being duly acquainted with the time of the ex¬ 
pected visit, is found seated on a rich cushion, closely 
veiled, her hands and feet dyed with henna, and sur¬ 
rounded by a group of Jewish maidens. The mother of 
her suitor, after a fitting conversation, presents her with 
a costly ring, as the act of botrothmeut: the women then 
join in singing the praises of the bride, and engage in 
mirtli and festivity until tho morrow. When the period 
arrives for tiie celebration of the marriage, a curtain is 
drawn across the principal apartment in tho house of 
the bride’s father, on one side of which tlie lady is 
seated, with her female relations and friends, and, on tho 
other, the bridegroom, with the jtricst of the synagogue, 
and the male relatives of botli families. A rabbi then 
fills a cup with wine, and drops into it metals of throe 
kinds, cojqier, silver, and gold. 'J'hc bridegroom, after 
drinking a portion of it, returns tho cup to the priest; 
it is (hen carried to the bride, who, after draining tho 
contents, throws the vessel upon the ground. Wlion tho 
bride, at the conclusion of this ceremony, is aliout to 
(juit the niiartment, a goat is slain at tlio threshold, 
and the nuptial party step over it in rotation; os tho 
bride herself passes, a cake of unleavened bread is 
broken over her head, and tho fragments divided among 
the relatives. Nuptial festivities are continued for 
seven days; and on the eighth a feast is given, to which 
tho priest, relatives, and friends are generally invited. 
At its conclu.sion, every guest oftors a trifling gift of 
money or jewels to the rabbi, who, as he accepts each, 
repeats aloud the name of tlio donor, wliicli is received 
with a general cliccr. An cpithalaiuiuin is then sung, 
and tho marriage is comi)lcts).—;!//■«. Pogtans. 


|3ofirp. 

In OriRltial Poetry, the Name, real nr aaaunied, of the Author, ia 
(irinteU in Small Capitals under the title i in Sclectlonit, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

DEsciarrroN of a summer's eve.i 

Dow.v the sultry arc of day 

The burning wheels have urged their way; 

And eve along the western skies 
Sheds her intermingling dyes. 

Down the dttep, the miry uiup, 

Creaking ceinos the empty waiu ; 

And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 

'Whistling now and then by (its; 

And oft with his accustomed call 
Urging on the ainggisb Ball. 

The barn is still, the master’s gone. 

And thrasher puts his iaeket on; 

Wiile Dick, upon the ladder (all, 

Nails the dcfid kite t<i the wall. 

Here comes slieplierd Jack at last, 
lie Ims imnnwl the sheepcole fas^; 

(I) See Engraving, p. .185. 
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Tor ’t«-as but two nights before, 

A Janib was eaten on the moor. 

11)3 emp^ wallet Kover carries, 

Nor for JMk, when near home, tarries. 

With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the liorSc-trough be not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans, 

And supper messes in the cajis; 

In the hovel carts are wheeled, 

And both the cults are drove a-fiehl; 

The horses arc all bedded up. 

And tile ewe is with the tup. 

The snare for Mister Fox is set. 

The leaven laid, the thatnhing wet; 

And Bess has slinked array to talk 
With BiOger, in the Solly-walk. 

Now on the settle all but Bess, 

Are set to eat their supper mesa; 

And little Tom and roguish Kate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 

Now they cliat on various tilings, 

Of taxes, ministers, and kings; 

Or else tell all the village news— 

How madam did the squire refuse; 

How parson on his tithes was lamt. 

And landlord oft distrained fur rent. 

Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high. 

And from the ale-house drunken Ned 
Has reeled—then hiiston all to bed. 

The mistress sees that lazy Kate, 

The happing-coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid—while master goes throngliout, 

.Secs shutters fust, the mastiff out. 

The candles safe, the hearllis i\ll clear. 

And nought from thieves or lire to tear. 

Tlien hoih to hed together eroep, 

And ioin the general troop of sleep. 

II. K. White. 


OimjHIOOB’.S SORllOW.i 

On I ehildhoud’s woe is bitter; 

It ever makes me grieve 
To mark tlie pale lip quiver, 

Tbe little bosom heave ; 

But cruel is th(! cliiding, 

WIten (ears unhidden rush, 

Tlie tyrimiiy that seaJeth 
The fountain in its gush. 

It is a sight for pity, 

That tearless, elioking grief, 

When sobs are inly struggling, 

Tliat may uot fiml relief. 

Alas! when age forgettetb 
The pangs of early years, 

And strivetb to debar them 
The privilege of tears. 

Ye limy forbid the murmur, 

Nor vet for crying spare; 

But chide ye not their weeping, 

Wiiose lot it is to hear. 

Those tears tliat flow so quickly 
Slwvll prove an April shower. 

That passeth soon, aud leaveth 
No stain upon the flower. 

Woe worth the worldly wisdom, 

That, in its iron mood, 

Would teach the young heart liardness. 
And deem such hardness good I 
The stoic’s stern enduring 
Is no lesson of our God; 

He would not hare His children 
Despise the cliostening rod. 


i^fscdlaneous. 

"I have here made onlyanosegay of eullcdflowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that tica 
them."—Jfontotynv. 

Tuk austere lectures which he(Ijord Ellenhorough) 
sometimes read flippant pedantry or hopeles.s imlmcility, 
are often remembered and quoted with malicious glee, for 
they possess a character of quaint and grave sarcasm pe¬ 
culiar to the man. An eminent conveyancer, who prided 
himself on having answered thirty thousand cases, came 
express from the Court of Chancery to the King's Bench to 
argue a question of real property. Taking for granted, 
rather too rashly, that common lawyers arc little more 
acquainted with the Digest of Cruise than with the laws 
of China, he commenced his erudite harangue by 
observing " that an estate in fee-simple was the highest 
estate known to the law of England.” “ Stay, stay ! ” 
intemipted the Chief Justice, with consummate gravity, 
“ let me write that down.” He wrote, and read slowly 
and deliberately the note w'hich he had taken of this 
A. B. C. axiom—“An estate infoe-simplo is the highest 
estate known to the law of England.—The Court, sir, is 
indebted to you for the information.” There was only 
one pei-son present who did not perceive the irony, and 
that was the learned counsel who incurred it. But 
tliough impervious to irony, it was impossible even for 
I1L.S self-love to avoid understanding the home-thrust 
lunged by the judge at the conclusion of his harangue. 
Ho had exhausted the year-books and all the mysteries 
of real proimrty law, in a sleepy oration which effectually 
cleared the court. Inscui ihle alike to the grim repose 
of the Bench and tbe yawning impatience of the ushers, 
when, at tlio close of some parentlictieal and apparently 
intenninable sentences, the clock struck four, and the 
judges started to their feet, he appealed to know when 
it would bo their pleanure to hear the remainder of hi.s 
argument. “ Mr. 1*.” rejoined I he chief, “ wo arc hound 
to licaryou, and shall do soon Friday, hut ^)/c(WMrc ha.s 
hccu long out of tlie question.”— Tomitien(l'n Lives 0 / 
Eminer.t Judges. 

It is a fearful mistake to believe, that, because our 
wishes arc not iiecoinplislicd, they can do no hami.— 
Gerimde. 

A M,!*’ finds in the prodnetions of Nature an inc.v- 
haustihlc stock of material upon which he can employ 
himselfj without any temptatioms to envy or male¬ 
volence ; and lias always a certain j)rospcct of discover¬ 
ing new reasons for adoring the Sovereign Author of 
the universe_ Dr. Johnson. 

Y'oijko minds cannot be too strongly impressed with 
the simple wonders of creation by which they are sur¬ 
rounded. Jn tlie race of life they may be passed by, 
the occupation of existence may not admit attention to 
them, or the unceasing cares of the world may smother 
early attainments, but they can never he injurious; 
they will give a bias to a reJisoning mind, and tend, in 
some after thoughtful sobered hour, to comfort and to 
soothe.— Knapp. 


N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready; coven 
for binding, with table of .^contents, may be ordered of any Buok- 
eellers. li' 
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33ruce’» 


It was I.ovd Junicsot Douglas 
Set sail across tlie brine, 

With a warrior band, to seek the land 
Of holy Palestine. 

Stately and gay was his bold array, 

With plume and pennon streaming. 
With the sounding horn at break of day, 
With clustered lances gl^^iing. 

Beneath bis vest a silver case. 

At a string of silk and gold. 

For ever lay, hy BjIpJil and day. 

Upon his bo^tt hold. 

That casket noflpnHt hope to win 
By force or fn^i^l art. 

For priceless was t^e wealth within— 

It held The Bruce’s heart 1 


Lord Jallies lialli landed in iair Castile, 
Where, wailing hy tlie sea, 

Alphonso of Spain, with a glittering train, 
[lath welcomed him royally : 

But woe was in that lovely land; 

For, from Granada’s towers, 

Dark Osinyn's fierce and ruthless hand 
Ravaged its myrtle bowers. 

The Douglas gazed on the leafy shore, 

He gazed on the ocean blue. 

And the swarthy light in his eye grew bright. 
And his gleaming sword he drew : 

“ Wert thou at my side, my king, he cried, 
“Thy voice’s well-known sounds 
W’onld bid me aid these Christian knights 
To chase these Paynim hounds!” 
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Lord Douglas looked on the crescent proud, 
And his Christian heart beat high : 

“ Charge, countrymen!” he shouted loud ; 

“ For God and Scotland, 1!” 

Oh, never did eagle on its prey 
Dart with a feller swoop, 

Than bounded the angry Scots that day 
On the Saracen’s startled troop I 

Like hunted tigers o’er the plain 
The Moors are flying fast— 

Like huntsmen true the Scots pursue. 

With shout and clarion blast: 

Ilut track the tiger to his lair, 

And the tiger turns to spring— 

Brave hearts, beware ; for still despair 
Isa iierce and fearful thing! 

The Moors have wheeled on that fatal field. 
They gather and they stand, 

And the wild long yell of “Allah hu!” 

Is heard on every hand; 

They are circling about iheir daring foes 
In a grim and narrowing bound. 

As the walls of a burning jungle close 
Tlic awe-struck traveller round. 

The foremost there fell brave St. Clair.— 
'll) at saw the Douglas bold. 

And did unloose the heart of Bruce 
From its string of silk and gold; 

He hurled it through the serried spears. 

And his lifted voice rang high— 

“ Pass to the front, as thon wert wont! 

I follow thee or die !” 


'The day hath closed on fair Castile, 

The sinking sun gleams red 
On shattered plumes and broken steel, 

And piles of gallant dead; 

In the centre of that bloody field 
Lord Douglas lay in death,— 

Above him was his own good shield, 

And the Bruce’s heart beneath! 

No tears for him! In Honour's light, 

As he had lived, he fell. 

Good night, thou dauntless soul, good night. 
For sure thou sleepest well! 

Full hearts and reverent hands had those 
Who bare thee on thy bier 
Back to the place of thy repose— 

Thy Scotland, famed and dear! 

A valiant knight the casket bore: 

And, for that honoured part. 

His scutcheon wore for evermore 
A padlock and a heart. 

They buried the Douglas in St. Bride; 

And the heart of Bruce they laid 
In Melrose’ stately aisles, beside 
The altar’s sacred shade. 

Not mine, with hand profane, to trace 
Grey Melrose towers around,— 

There is a presence in the place. 

Making it holy ground. 

Strewing their snows on that fair spot, 

May countless years succeed, 

But they sever not the name of Scott 
From Melrose and from Tweed! ‘ 


(1) From Lays and BatladsofBnglisliHistory, &c. Burns. 1846. 


THK KITCHEN OP THE KEFORM CLUB-HOUSE, PALL-MALL.' 


Man'v of our readers will, doubtless, remember the 
superb pal.aee-liko mansion which occupies nearly a 
ceutml position on “the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall.” 
This patrician pile is “ the proper house and home” of 
the Eefonn Club; and most luagnificently are they here 
lodged; the architect of the edifice (Mr. Barrj',) having 
worked out his design in the true spirit of the Associ¬ 
ation itself. “It is,” says a competent critic, “ the most 
palacc-likc .structui'e in our metropolis; not so much on 
account of its size, or its pretension with respect to 
decoration, as for the grandeur and gusto with which it 
is treated throughout, and for the diversified simplicity 
which stamps it, and which is utterly free from any of 
that littleness, poverty, meanness, and coldness, which, 
by those who do not understand what simplicity is, arc 
generally mistaken for it. Nor is our admiration likely 
to be dccrca.scd by the information, that the cost of this 
spacious, complicated, and solidly-built edifice was but 
50,000i., or two-thirds of the sum expended on the 


little and unfinished-looking marble arch in front of 
Buckingham Palace ! ” 

The interior is as palatial in character as the exterior. 
We do not, however, propose to detail its decorative 
perfection; and must even be content with a single 
reference to its sumptuous Italian hall, witli its Ionic 
and Corinthian colonnades, its marbled floors and walls, 
and its roof richly dight with cut glass, through which 
the sun streams up^lhe gorgeous beauty within. All 
this highly-wrought splendour, we say, we must leave 
with a word of commendation, and descend into the 
souterrain, or kitchen-floor|;^ere to.inspect a truly 
wonderful specimen of “ coiab^|»fttion,” w'hich, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Johnson, “ produmS^ convenienceand 
such we majr witness in the ol^gemeat and work¬ 
ing of the Kitebou of the ]^orm Club, invented by 
M. Soyer. . 

And, first, let us say a few words as to the kitchens 
of our ancestors. They were vast and gloomy apart- 
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mentis; in some cases they had fire-places withon 
chimneys, with a stone conical roof, with a turret ai 
top to let out the steam and smoke: some, however, 
had vents below the eaves, to let out the steam, th 
improvement of some Soyer of other days. Such was 
the kitchen of the monastery. Thu hospitality of tin 
age, too, demanded that the kitchen of the castle should 
be of corresponding vastness. At Kaby, near Duriiam 
the oven has been converted into a wine-cellar, anti 
there is a gallery round the whole apartment. We ma; 
form some idea of the economy of these kitchens bji 
the precept, “Waste not, want not,” being commonly 
written upon their walls, to exhort the cooks to care 
and economy. Before the invention of jacks, poor 
boys were hired to turn the spits; and an old writer 
says, “they licked the dripping-pan, and grew to bo 
huge, lusty knaves.” Bellows-blowcrs were also oflicers 
in the king’s kitchen, whose duty it was to sec that 
soup, when on the fire, was neither burnt nor smoked. 

We have no wish to detract from the fame of the oid 
English kitchen, or tho characteristic luxuries that 
smoked before their huge fires, or upon their massive 
tables; that they were in accordance with the domestic 
convenience of their age, we readily allow ; but, witli 
our various improved systems of the interior arrange 
mont of dwellings, it was not likely that such improve¬ 
ments would long bo confined to the upper apartments. 
Still this acivance upon “ the wisdom of our aneestor.s” 
1ms never lieen so completely accomplislied as in the 
Club kitchen we are about to describe, from our own 
inspection, and by tHb aid of the recently pul>lisl>c(l 
System of Cookery by M. Soyer, tho c/tef' f/e cuiniitc at 
the Reform Clult. 

Tho Kitclion Department, we should premise, com¬ 
prises two kitchens, pantries, sculleries, larders, &c.; in 
fact, every accommodation requisite for tlic culinary 
department of so extensive an eslalilishment, exclusive 
of two stories of wine cellars Iteuoath the hall. 

Tho first apartment we enter is the liimchvriv., in 
wliieli all joints are trimmed for cooking ; here are tlio 
rccpiisite blocks, tables, hooks, and scales; and ( lie 
walls are faced with tliick slates, six feet Ligli, whieli 
are much recommended for coolness and cleanliness. 

In a line with this apartment is the Principal Larder 
for Meat and Oame. In the centre is a table for ])ro- 
visions which arc ready for dressing; on each side is a 
slate-topped dresser, w'itli ice-drawers beneath, running 
on castors; they are lined with le.ad, and in them arc 
kept jellies, ice-cre.oins, Ac.; and cliops, steaks, axpicn, 
vnl/rtes, Ac. upon zinc plates; and lieucalh are deeper 
drawers for pickling. At tlie end of one of the dressers 
is a slate well for soaking ham.s, and a slab fur opening 
oysters. Here, also, is a large nest of slate boxes, for 
vegetables and herbs, each having a sliding front of 
wood, to facilitate cleaning; and from tho ceiling is 
suspended, by fixed iron rods, an oblong frame, on which 
is hnng meat, game, Ac. 

To the right is the CoW, Meal and Oame Larder, in 
which is a moat safe, constructed on a new principle, for 
keeping cold meat, and by which flies are always 
excluded. Tho doors, by a simple contrivance, open 
and shut as it were by themselves, by means of a cord 
and weight, which draws them, like a sa-sh upon pnllies, 
in a groove of iron plates, through which are fixed two 
pins, six inches apart; on pushing open the door, the 
pin is raised underneath to stop it, and, by a retrograde 
motion of the elbow .l|^n taking out a dish, the said 
pin drops, and the dept; shuts of itself; and this is so 
quickly done that thm is hardly time for a fly to get 
in; besides which, the wires are veiy close, though 
there is always a good current of air through them. | 
The meat safe is four feet high, six feet wide, and three ! 
feet deep, with two shelves inside; under it, between { 


the bottom and the floor, is a shelf for jars, basins, Ac, 
On the opposite side of the larder is a slate dresser, witlv 
a skirting throughout, seven inches high; above are two 
shelves for prosen’es, bottles, and jars. 

To the loft is tho Pantry and Confectionary Poow, 
fitted with a marble slab (two feet nine inches long, by 
three feet wide) on a level with the window; benoatli 
the slali are ice-drawers, for butter and eggs, forcemeat, 
salad, sauces, Ae. On tUo right is a marlilo mortar, 
with a long-liandlod pestle passing through a ring fixed 
in tho wall: and on tlie left is a flour-bin covered. Hero, 
too, arc dressers for dishing up tlio second course, and 
depositing pastry and confectionery, under whicli are 
hot and cold drawers, lined with tin, and having a 
stcam-pipc passing behind, wliieh sUgiitly warms them; 
tlieso drawers are for keejung cither moist or dry what¬ 
ever may require to lie so kept. Above each dresser 
ore closets. In this, os well as in tlie other three rooms, 
a proper coolness is preserved, absolutely necessary for 
the making of pastry, and keeping it wlien made. 

Parallel witli the above room in the plan, is M. 
No/zer’s JZooJM, fitted with a closet for superior preserves, 
and all kinds of new liglil kiteben utensils, and open¬ 
ing into the Paesayc opposite the principal kitclion 
door. Tn this passage is a wdiitc jjiarhlc slab, inclined, 
and liorderod with slate, for keeping fresh ami cool all 
the fish brought in for use; and at the upper extremity of 
tlic sloping slal) is a horizontal sUower-piiie, supplied 
with iced water from a cistern above. <.)n the opposite 
side is a shelf divided iiy numbers, indicating tho 
Iioiir when dishes are to he cooked. Upon tho same 
line Is a dresser, on whicli arc set to eoid saiiees and 
stock Iteforc they are put into the second larder. At tlic 
end of tlio passage, and above tlio kitchen door, is a 
fiqaaro ventitatiiiy ncreen; this is a simple frame, witli 
two eroKs-picccs covered witli canvas, and lixcil liorizou- 
tally aixive the doorway, witli hinges, and it- is worked 
ii]i and down by cords and pulleys fixed in tlie ceiling; 
this sim]>le contrivance dnawiiig away tlic boat from tlie 
kitchen into the passage, and iiitroiludng cold air in 
its place. In the Pamiye, at a rigid angle witli the 
aliovc, is a lift, worked by steam, to lioist coals to the 
sleeping-rooms; and a gas-meter, for the sujiply of tlie 
gas-stoves in the principal kitchen. 

Thr, JtofMtiiiy Kitchen is llius reached; and on enter¬ 
ing it yon see. in a direct line, the vegetable kitcliea 
and the scullery. Wc can only detail tlic principal 
litl.ings, the entire arrangement lieing only iuteliigihle 
by ai(i of aground-plan. Among tlie fittings is alow 
cast-iron French stove, for boiling large joints, and 
making stock which has been jircviously boiled on a 
i|uick fire, and removed there to siniiner gently. In 
l.lie centre is a grate, one foot square, for cliarcoal. Con¬ 
tiguous to it is aiiotiier east-iron stove, or liot-platc, tlie 
waste fire of wliicli heats tlie small oven for yralim, 
mnfflcti, Ac. At the end, on a line with the fireplace, i.s 
tlio steam-closet, six feet bigli, four feet and a half wide, 
and two feet deep, forming three shelves, wilii the 
liottoui, to keep tlie dishes very hot, as well as (he 
roasts; near it is tlie largo roasting flro-plaee. The 
grate is live feet wide and three feet higli, and very 
shallow, giving a great heat at a conip.arativcly small 
expense; a boiler is at the back, whicli bolds one 
liimdred gallons of water, always hot, and amply sutli- 
sient for all kitclien purposes. The salamander is also 
easily and quickly heated at the same fire, witlioiit in¬ 
terfering with tho roasts, liaving a place formed in the 
front of tho grate purposely for its reecplion. In front 
>f the roasting fire-place is a closct-scrccn, to keep alt 
oints very warm. 

Lower down is a large cast-iron oven for pastry, with 
grated shelves. Joining the oven is a French stove, 
with one grating, to Imil delicate vegotaliles. Alxive, 

In the thickncKs of tlic wall, is a cistern, to keep tho 
large boiler Ixihind tlie roasting fire-grate eonstuutly 
luppliesl with water. Opposite is a sasli window, by 
which roasts and vegetables for the coffee-rooja arc 
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handed to the waiters; beneath the window is a closet 
for plates and dishes, the top of wliich is of cast-iron 
and warmed by steam j thus dishes are removed from 
one hot place to another until they reach their destina¬ 
tion. 

The VegfMhle Kitchen is approached from the roast¬ 
ing kitchen by an arch. On the left, upon a wide shelf, 
are three steam-boileiu, two of them square, to cook 
potatoes, and the other for steaming puddings, &c.; the 
square ones might be taken a.s models—they are one 
foot five inches square, and one foot high, divided into 
four parts, forming four distinct compartments in one. 
The round boiler is fifteen inches in diameter. The 
front of the shelf has a groove under the tap of the 
steamers, to let out the w'ater produced by the steam, 
which runs into the sink; a draining-board is next to 
the steamers, where vegetables arc deposited after they 
are washed. Next is the vegetable sink, with two taps 
for hot and cold water. There are also other two sinks, 
on the right of which is a delivery-window, with a closet 
beneath, serving as a dresser, from which clean plates 
and dishes are sent to the coffee-room. Beyond this 
kitchen is 

The Scouring ScuUei~g, in which is the steam-boiler, 
eight feet three inelips long, six feet wide, and five feet 
high, in brickwork. By this are heated large closets, 
haim itutries, plates for deliveiy-windows and tables ; 
large coppers arc also thus supplied with steam for cook¬ 
ing, as well as for dressing-rooms, baths, and closets in 
various parts of the house. 

These three rooms, each for a different purpose, arc 
cn mite ; they are well lighted and veiy cool. 

We pass the Butler's Pautrg and Oj/ke, tlio fire-proof 
iron Plate-closet, and the Passage, where is a lift, by 
which dinners are conveyed to the coffee-rooms cither by 
steam or by hand. 

The Principal Kitchen occupies the centre of the 
plan, and is entered by three doors, two from the pas¬ 
sage, and one from the In the middle 

of the principal kitchen is a twelve-sided elm tabic, so 
that several persons may work at once without inter¬ 
fering with each other. Underneath the edge are i)oards 
for straining sauces, purees, kc., drawers, and moveable 
copper buckets, with water and sponge for cleaning the 
tables after the cutting of poultry, game, or iish. 
i’assing through the table, and supporting the ceiling, 
are two columns, round whicli, at a convenient height, 
are copper cases, lined with tin, in ten compartments, 
each of which contains every ingredient, and chopped 
herbs of the seasons, for flavouring dishes, such as salt, 
pepper, spices, sweet herbs, crumbs and rasping of 
bread, eggs, chopped onions, &c.; the other contains 
various sauces for fish dressed in the English style. 
Those cases turn at will on castors fixed underneath the 
round column, so that, without moving from your place, 
you can get every' ingredient you may require; the 
diameters of the columns arc one foot; and the cases 
for ingredients project over three inches and a half. 
As columns arc not always wanted to support the ceiling 
of a kitchen, the cases might easily be introduced on 
the tabic, supported by a stand, turning in the same 
way as, and similar in shape to, a lamp. 

In the middle of the table is a cast-iron steam closet, 
with two sliding doors on each side, and a shelf iusidi 
for keeping delicate entrees perfectly good for several 
hours, by means of two different degrees of heat. Above, 
five inches distant from the top, is a grated iron shelf, 
all round upon which are placed middlc-sixcd and small 
stewpans, supported at each comer by little balusters. 
The whole contrivance of this table is very convenient. 
M. Soyer sensibly observes, that “ too large a table is as 
bad as too large a kitchen, in which much time is lost 
in the cleaning, and more in running about for articles 
retired for use.” 

To the right hand of the table is a roasting fire-place, 
principally for game and ponltiy, on a plan entirely 
new; size is seven feet wide and five feet six inches 


high, the bars are perpendicular and vertical, opening 
at one end, and supported upon castors, which allows 
the cleaning of it with ease, and affords access for re¬ 
pairing the boiler without pulling dow'n any of the 
works around it; at the back of the stove in front of 
the boiler are thick Welsh lumps, by which hot water 
can be obtained twenty-four hours after the fire is put 
out. 

On the left, in the thickness of the wall, is a small 
cistern, to supply the boiler with water as it is drawn 
out hot on the right hand side. A screen closet is 
placed before this fire. 

Within an elliptic recess is fixed a dresser, used for 
silver dishes, &c, previous to a largo dinner: underneath 
are four drawers for small kitchen utensils, and above 
the dresser three shelves for tinned iron saucepans; in 
the front of the shelves are suspended covers of various 
sizes, and large preserve-pans. 

In another recess is fixed a low cast-iron charcoal-stove 
for boiling largo fish; when not in use for that purpose 
it is covered with a thick board, elevated one foot above, 
being supported upon four sfrong feet in wood, thus 
forming a dresser upon which to deposit any article 
previous to its being dressed at the broiling or fish 
stoves; on each side ai’e tin drainers for kitchen spoons, 
&c. Pacing the fire-place is a large cast-iron stove, 
heated with coals, twelve feet five inches long, and two 
feet ten inches wide, divided into five parts, two of them 
arc u.sed for broiling steaks, cotelettes, kc, and the others 
to broil and fry fish. On a compass brass rod, and 
moveable, is fi.xed a fire-screen obliquely at the eml, to 
prevent the heat injuring the eyes; and at tlic same time 
acting as a reflector in the interior of saucepans on the 
atovnj’ if required. At the extremity of the stove is 
a hain marie, principally for keeping fish-8aucc,s 
hot. 

Next is a cast-iron steam-closet, wherein arc deposited 
all the fish, dres-sed, and wailing to be taken up. Near 
it is another clo.sct, warmed also l>y steam, with sliding 
dooi’s for china di.slies and covers ; the top, which is on 
a level with the delivery window', is of east iron, and 
heated by the same means. Thus, every dish, from the 
moment it is dressed to the time of serving, is removed 
from one hot place to another. 

In the corner next to the delivery window' is the desk 
and scat for the clerk of the kitchen. All the ordersare 
scut from the dining-room by a wooden pipe ofcomimi- 
ni<!ation, and after each dinner is serv'ed, the bill is sent 
up in the same way. Every dish is called for by the 
clerk at the hour ordered. On his left are three voice 
conductors, with bells communicating to all parts of the 
club where culinary senices are required. Turning to 
the left is the large and principal Erench stove, begin¬ 
ning with a hnin- mark, warmed by steam, with two taps 
for hot and cold water. This hiin-marie is for soups 
and sauces especially prepared for the coflcc-rooin. 
Further on arc the stoves where entrees, soups, kc. arc 
prepared; there is a grate for a charcoal fire in the centre, 
with one of M. Soyer's new gas stoves upon each side; 
each stove is divided into five compartments, each 
having a separate pipe and brass cock, with a separate 
main pipe to each stove, thus supplying sufficient gas to 
burn the whole five compartments at once, or only one, 
by not turning the gas into any of the other compart¬ 
ments; or, if all burning at once, the flame may be 
regulate<l to any height, by means of the brass cocks. 
By this means you obtain the same heat as from charcoal 
the moment it is lit: it is a fire that never requires 
making up; is free from carbonic acid, which is so per¬ 
nicious ; and creates neither dust nor smell, (except the 
gas should neglectfully be not ^perly turned off;) and 
is quite free from smoke, Ww the aid of his new oc¬ 
tagonal trivet, M. Soyer can place nine stewpans over 
the gas, without the fear of upsetting cither; some only 
simmering and others boiling at the same time. The gas 
stoves also tend to greater economy, as they are not lit 
till the moment w’anted, then only the quantity required 
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and may be put out the moment they are done with. 
The maker is Mr. Ricketts. 

Further on, at the end of the stoves, and parallel with 
the t)ain-tnarie, is another stove, with two taps for hot 
and cold water, used for keeping sauces hot. There are 
in all three different hain-nixirivs, one for fish sauce, one 
for the coffee-room, and one for the private dinner-room. 
Next is a slate sink, with two taps for hot and cold 
water, used for washing various kitchen utensils used at 
the charcoal stoves. Above the sink, hot plate, and 
bain-marie, is an iron rack, with hooks to hang large 
mute-pans. Near it is a hot plate, heated by steam, 
upon which are placed dishes prepiired for dinnere; 
from thence they are removed to the house-diuner-lift, 
which is drawn up cither by steam or hand machine. 

Lastly, to each of the sinks, throughout the kitchen, 
is attached a trap-ball, made of copper, six inches long 
and ten in circumference: it screws to the sink, and is 
pierced with holes, for the pass.age of water, and to pre¬ 
vent anything else passing down. The plug is attached 
to a rod and chain; by pulling the latter the plug is re¬ 
moved. By this simple contrivance all offensive effluvia 
from drains are kept out; and it has been so successful, 
as to be now frequent in noblemen’s and club-house 
kitchens. 

\Vc have thus described the principal peculiarities of 
M. fioyer’s kitchen arrangement, which has now been 
woikcd, and very succossfiilly, for six years. IV’e have 
more than once inspected the plan, and can attest “ the 
saving of time, comfort, regularity, and cloiinlincss,” 
which thc.se improvements .secure. Their publication 
will, we are persuaded, lead to great “ reform ” in 
kitchen economy of time, money, and space; and where 
the whole plan iic not adopted, certain implements and 
apparatus may be copied witli great advaiii age. A Ithough 
t hey are invariably constructed upon scientific princi¬ 
ples, they arc so far from complicated us to be intelligible 
for working by any kitchen-raaid. Perhaps, of all the 
contrivances, the gas-stove is the most simple, yet most 
ingenious: gas, wo know', h.as long been recommended 
by the stove makers for roasting; but M. Soycr uses it 
for a different and far more advantageoiis purjiosc—the 
.application of heat with the nicest modifications; in 
this case making flame entirely subservient. 

With such improvements, the kitchen need no longer 
be a scene of turmoil and waste, heat and confusion; 
but may now be a picture of almost unerring precision, 
of,self-regulating supply and consumption. All this is 
tlie result of years applied to the study of what may bo 
termed " domestic science," and of real skill; to borrow' 
the motto of the Royal Institution, 

“ lLI.C’!jTKAXS COJf.MOPA VIT.U.” 


MARY BEATRICE OF MODENA.' 

The popular ferment excited by that wretched im¬ 
posture, the Popish Plot, directed such a flood of sus¬ 
picion and odium against James, that soon after his 
Avife’s return from her visit to the Princess of Orange at 
the Hague, the king, though veiy reluctant, found it 
necessaiy to require his removal from the country for a 
time. He accordingly took his departure, with his 
duchess, for Brussels on the 4th of March, 1079, where 
he remained, with the exception of a Hying visit to 
England, occasioned by a rumour of the king's serious 
illness, until he was recalled by the king in October 
following, and directed to repair to Scotland. 

The arrival of the duke and duchess of York in the 
ancient kingdom of his ancestors w'as hailed with much 
satis&wtion by all ranks of people. “ Scotland," Miss 
Strickland remarks, “having suft’ered for upw'ards of 
seventy years from the evils of absenteeism, naturally 


looked with hope to the increase of national prosperity 
which the establishment of a vice-regal court was likely 
to cause. James came, however, in a strictly private 
capacity on this his first visit te the land of his fathers, 
and he wisely resolved to avoid exciting the jealousy 
of his watchful foes in his brother’s Privy Council, by 
any assumption of state beyond that to which his birth 

entitled him.-The presence of the heir of the erowu, 

and the prudent and conciliating conduct of himself 
and his consort, had a most beneficial efteet in Scotland, 
and did more towards calming the effervescence of the 
conflicting parties there than if an aivny liad been sent 
over the border by king Charles. The duke of York 
came, how'evor, strictly in a private capacity, and in 
reality as a banished man.” 

Jn the beginning of the next year, the king intimated 
to his Council, that, thinking it but fair that his brother, 
whose rights were threatened to he assailed at the 
meeting of parliament, should he present to defend 
himself, it was his intention immediately to recall him. 
He did so accordingly, and James and Mary Beatrice 
returned to London by the end of February. 

In noticing a remarkable in.stanco of attention on the 
part of James towards bis wife at this time, Miss 
Strickland remark.s : “ The virtues and conjugal devo¬ 
tion of this princess w'erc gradually winning a greater 
empire over the heart of .lames than had been gained 
by her beauty in its early bloom, when she came to 
England as his bride. It was not till slio had been his 
wife six years tliat James appears to have been fully 
sensible of the v.aluo of tho prixe he had drawn in the 
matrimonial lottery, and that she was possessed of 
()ualifieations more worthy of admiration than those 
external graces which had been ticlebratod by the most 
distinguished poct.s of tlie age. Maiy Beatrice endea¬ 
voured to keep up an interc.st for her husband with tho 
gay world, by giving brilliaut Jsdls and entertainments, 
and appearing often in public. The irrcproachaljle 
purity of her life, and her aiuiaiilc conduct as a stoi)- 
motber, entitled her to universal restKset; and, notwith¬ 
standing her religion, site stood too liigli in public 
opinion for anyone to mix her name nj) witlitlio Popish 
Plot acciLsations, although Colmaii, one of its earliest 
victims, had been iicr secretary.” 

The restless hostility of James's enemies made it 
necessary for his royal brother to order his removal a 
second time from his court, lie softened the harshnes.s 
of the step ill this iustauc;c, however, as far as possible, 
by appointing him his rej)reseiitative in .Scotland, where 
his reception and that of liis duchess was warmly 
entliusiastic. While attempts wore making in England 
to exclude him from the throne, “ he and his fair and 
faithful consort endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to 
conciliate the regards of those with whom their present 
lot was cast. A brilliant court was kept at Holyrood, 
to which resorted the principal nobility and gentry of 
the land; and Mary Beatrice soon succeeded, by lior 
gracious and prudent deponinent, in winning the hearts 
of the generous aristocracy of Scotland. If lier religion 
were unpopular, the purity of her mind and manners 
was unimpeachable. Young, beautiful, innocent, and 
desirous of [dcasing, cold indeed must have boon tlio 
licarts that could have hardened themselves against her 
gentle influence ; and it is certain that the interest she 
exiuted at that period in Scotland oiwrated long in 
favour both of her husband and her son, and was even 
felt to the third generation." 

Of James’s administration of aflairs in Scotland, Miss 
Strickland speaks in terms of high commendation. 
She says—“James and his duchess arrived in Edin¬ 
burgh in perilous times, and in tho midst of the san¬ 
guinary executions that followed an insurrection, in 
which great outrages had been committed on tho Uvea 
and properties of the episcopalian party. The duke did 
his utmost to calm the jarring elements which were 
ready to break out with fresh tumult. The Council, 
breathing blood, were for going to the rigour of the law. 


(1) Concluded from page 394. 
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Jamos offevod pardon to the condemned on the easy 
terms of crying, ‘ God save the king.’ The Council 
talked of death and tortures; his royal highness recom¬ 
mended mad-houses and hard labour or Ijanishmont; 
and his suggestions proved more efficiicions than the 
barbarous proceedings of Lauderdale and his colleagues. 
He succeeded in a great measure in tranquillising 
Scotland. He gained the esteem and respect of the 
gentry, and he won the affections of the people by his 
gracious acknowledgment of the marks of respect they 
paid him. If he Lad governed England half a.s wisely 
for himself as he did Scotland for his brother, or ob¬ 
served the same moderation in regard to his religion, 
after he became king, which he did when duke of York, 
history would have told a different talc of the close of 
liis career." 

While in Scotland Mary Beatrice narrowly escaped 
being killed by a fall from her horse, rortiuiately the 
accident took place on a sandy plain. Had it been 
otherwise she would have been killed, for her riding- 
dress became entangled with some part of the saddle, 
and she was dragged a considerable distance with her 
face on the sand, and received several kicks from the 
frightened horse before she could be extricated. .Tames 
wrote so alarming an at'connt of this accident to her 
mother, the duchess of Modena, that she exacted from 
her a promise, very much to his satisfaction, never to 
mount a horse again. Mary Beatrice was passionately 
fond of riding; but James disliked it as a dangerous 
and improper exercise for women. 

Of the manner in which James gained the regard of 
the people of Scotland, and the feelings of which he 
became the object (not universally, for there was a con¬ 
siderable party of more hostile sentiments, but very 
generally,) Miss Strickland thus speaks: “ While in 
Scotland James applied himself zealously to bu-sinc-ss : 
and, with his usual regard for economy, detected and 
put a stop to many of the peculations and abuses of the 
duke of Ijaudcrdale’s creatures, whereby be incurred the 
ill-will of that corrupt statesman and his duchess, and 
many of their connexions. He bestowed his attention 
on the maritime and commerciiil interests of Scotland, 
all _ of which were materially improved during his 
residence in that nation. He msulc several progresses 
to visit the principal towns and all the ancient 
palaces of Scotland. The greatest marks of respect 
were paid to him at Glasgow, Linlithgow, and Stir¬ 
ling, and, whatever county ho entered, ho was met 
on the boundary by the principal nobility and 
gentry of the shire, and was attended by them 
as if he had been the Sovereign; but the irrefra¬ 
gable proof of the affecliou with which James was then 
regarded in Scotland, is the Act of Parliament which 
declared his rights, as the heir of the crown nearest in 
blood, to be immutable; and that neither diftcrenec in 
religion nor any future Act of Parliament could alter or 
divert the said rights of succession and lineal descent of 
the crown from the nearest heir."—A proof of affection, 

I by the way, probably as sincere at the time as such 
things generally are, but not very faithfully acted up 
to when the time of trial came, since we do not find 
that William HI. had any very serious difficulties to 
contend with in getting himself declared king of 
Scotland as well as of England. 

In the Ireginning of the yeiir 1682 Mary Beatrice 
gave promise of again becoming a mother. Her only 
child who had survived the period of infancy, the 
princess Isabella, had died during the previous year. 
The news of her pregnancy were received with great joy 
by the Scots, who were desirous that the royal babe 
should be bom among them, fondly anticipating that it 
would be a boy and their future sovereign. But king 
Charles had determined that she should lie in in Lon¬ 
don, and accordingly her husband and she left Scotland 
on the 12th of May; and, on their arrival in England, 
they took up their abode again in St. James's palace. 

Her last child having been a boy, the friends of her 


husband fondly anticipated that this would be a boy 
also. It is especially worthy of remark that the absurd 
story of a fictitious pregnanqr and a spurious child was 
held in readiness to bo set abroad by the enemies of the 
duke of York's succession, to meet the contingency of 
the child being a boy. Eumours of a plot to deprive 
the protestant heiress of her right of succession by such 
an imposition were industriously circulated; and the 
very natural circumstance of Mary Beatrice desiring the 
presence of her mother during her hour of danger, was 
represented as a plan to facilitate the introducing a 
popish boy to supplant the true heir to the crown, the 
duchess of Modena having, it was intended to be said, 
brought a boy with her from Holland for the purpose. 
The intend^ calumny proved unnecessary in this 
instance, for the child was a girl, and the charge was 
therefore suffered to die away; but the circumstance is 
important, as showing the value which is to be attacked 
to the charge which was afterwards brought against 
Maiy Beatrice and her husband, and as entirely destroy¬ 
ing whatever presumption in support of the truth of 
that chaj^o might have been drawn from the fact of its 
being made. This child only lived eight weeks. 

No important event in the personal history of Mary 
Beatrice occurred between the death of this princess, 
and the accession of her husband to the throne. “ It is 
certain,” says Miss Strickland, '• that she never interfered 
ill political intrigues when duchess of York, and for 
that reason her name is a blank in public history, 
during the first twelve years of her residence in 
England.” 

Charles II. died on the 6th of February, 1685, and 
James ,and his queen were crowned with great splendour 
in Easter w'cek following. In the days of her exile and 
sorrowful widowhood, Mary Beatrice declared that she 
had never taken any pleasure in the envied name of a 
queen, yet she somctiuies spoke of the glories of her 
coronation, and descanted with true feminine delight 
on the magnificence of the regalia that had heon pie- 
pared for her. “ My dross and royal mantle,” said she, 
" were covered ivith precious stones, and it took all the 
jewels that all the goldsmiths of London could procure 
to decorate my crown; of all these nothing was lost 
except one small diamond, worth about forty shillings.” 
She told the nuns of Chaillot “ that no coronation of 
any preceding king of England had been so well con¬ 
ducted, and that all the arrangements had been made 
under the especial superintendence of king James, who 
ordered a book to be made of it.” 

Wo cannot here follow the course of public events, 
nor detail the particulars of that unhappy policy whieli 
ultimately cost James his crown. We mast coniine 
our notices to those particulars which relate especially 
to the queen. The birth of her son took place in Juno' 
1688. The atrocious calumny which was raised against 
the king and queen on this subject, with all its offensive 
details, makes it necessary, in justice to the queen's 
character, for her biographer to enter more fully than 
can bo very pleasing to general readers, into the parti¬ 
culars of the evidence by which the fact of her having 
■really given birth to a son is established. But it is 
unnecessary to notice them here. No person now 
l)oiicve8 a story so absurd—so improbable—that nothing 
but the utmost blindness of faction could have given it 
currency for a day. Sir James Mackintosh, no friend 
to the memory of James, says, " The charge respecting 
a spurious heir was one of the most flagrant wrongs 
ever done to a sovereign orafather. The son of James II. 
was perhaps the only prince in Europe of whose blood 
there could be no rational doubt, considering the veri¬ 
fication of his birth, and the unimpeachable life of his 
mother.” 

The circumstances connected with the invasion of the 
Prince of Orange and the flight of James can only l»e 
hinted at here. Williain’s success on landing was by 
no means such as need have discouraged James ironi 
boldly encountering him. “ A little of the energy and 
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promphtnde, says Miss Strickland, “that had distin¬ 
guished the early days of James dtikc of York, would 
probably hare enabled king James tn maintain his 
throne; but the season of knightly enterprise was over 
with him. He had begun life too early, and, like- most 
persons who have been compelled by circumstances to 
exert the courage and solf-posseasion of men in the 
tender years of childhood, James appears to have 
suffered a premature decay of those faculties that were 
precociously forced into action. At seventeen, James 
Stuart would have met the dtsis triumphantly; at fifty- 
seven it overpowered him." 

There can be little doubt that the extraordinary pros¬ 
tration of all his energies, under which James seems 
to have suffered at this momentous crisis, was in a great 
measure attribiitable to the utter desolation of feeling 
occasioned by finding his children ranged against him. 
Miss Strickland says, “Lady Oglethorpe, who held an 
office in the royal household, told Sir Johnltcrcsby in 
confidence, that the king was so deeply afleeted when 
the princess Anne went away, that it disordered his 
understanding, a melancholy elucidation of his sub¬ 
sequent conduct, which cannot be explained on any 
rational principle.” He was tortured by anxiety for the 
safety of his son, whose life he believed to be es]ieeially 
aimed at ; and he gave immediate orders of the most 
pressing kind for his being secretly convoyed to France. 
Next he was filled with terror for the safety of bis 
queen, and he determine*! that she should go also 
Hhc at first refused, assuring him that slje could bear 
to be separated from her children with patience, but 
not from himself, and that she wu-s determined to share 
liis fortunes, whatever they might be. 15ut, on being 
assured by him tliat it wa.s his intention to follow her, 
she made no ftirtbor opposition. 

_We shall tell the interesting story of the queen’s fliglit 
with her son in Miss Strickland's own wordsThe 
interest excited in France by tlic progress of tliis strange 
historic drama inspired the celebrated Comitde Lauzun, 
and his friend St. Victor, with the romantic determina¬ 
tion of crossing the channel to offer their services to the 
distressed king and queen of England, at this dark 
epoch of their fortunes, when they appeare<l abandoned 
by all the world. Lauznn was the husband of James’s 
maternal cousin. Mademoiselle do Montponsicr, and 
had paid the penalty of ten years’ imprisonment in the 
BastilCjfor marrying a princess of the blood royal with¬ 
out the consent of Louis XIV”. St. Victor was a gentle¬ 
man of Avignon, perhaps the son of the bravo Hcutomint 
8t. Victor, whose life King James had saved, when Duke 
of York, by his personal valour, at the battle of Dun¬ 
kirk, thirty years before, an idea calculated to add no 
slight interest to the following pages. 

“ The services of these knights errant wore accepted 
by James as frankly as they were offered. He determined 
to confide to them the perilous office of conveying his 
queen and infant son to France; and they engaged in 
the enterprise in a spirit worthy of the age of chivaliy. 

A eoutemporaiy narrative in theArcAiees du Royawme 
de France, evidently written by St. Victor, supplies 
Many additional particulars connected with that event¬ 
ful page of the personal history of Mary Bealriee and 
her son. 

“ ‘ On the 2d of December,’ says this gentleman, 'a 
'cedet de cliambre of the king, named Labadic, husband 
to the queen’s nurse, called me, by his majesty’s order, 
and made me a sign that the king was in the cabinet of 
the queen’s chamber. On entering 1 found him alone, 
and he did me the honour to say that he had a secret to 
communicate to me. 1 asked if any other persons had 
knowledge of it 1 He replied, Yes; but I should ho 
satisfied when I knew who they were. He then named 
tto queen and M, the Coi^nt of Lauznn. I bowed my 
Mad in token of my entire submission to his orders), 
^en he said to me, “ 1 design to nmke the queen pass 
the wa next Tuesday; that day Tarinic (the husband 
of the queen’s lady, Fellegrina Turinie,) will be on 


guai-d. Therrlnec of Wales will pass with her from^ 
Portsmouth. You mu.«t come here this evening, with 
Count de Lauzun, to arrange the plan.” I obeyed im¬ 
plicitly; and at eleven o'clock returned with Count 
Ijauzuu. I found the king alone. Ho proposed several 
expedients, and different modes of executing his design; 
but the plan 1 suggested alone coincided with the ideas 
of his mqjesty.’ Tliis plan was pretty nearly the some 

that was ultimately atlopted.-December 9th was 

appointed for the departure of the queen and prince. It 
was a Sunday, hut no Sabbath stilhiosa hallowed it in 1 
the turbulent metropolis. Tlie morning was ushered in I 
withtumultB,and burniiigof Catliolieoliapelsaiid houses. 
Tidings of evil import arrived from ail parts of the 
kingdom. VVTieu the evening approached, the <jueen 
implored her husband to )>ermit her to remain and 
share his perils; lie replied that it was his intention to 
follow her in four-iina-tweuty liours; and that it was 
necessary, for the sake of their cliild, tliat she should 
precede him. To avoid suspicion, their miyesties re¬ 
tired to bed, as usual, at ton o'eioek. Aliout an hour 
lifter they rose, and the queen eommcnccil lier prepara¬ 
tions for her sorrowful journey. Aliout midnight, 

St. Victor, dressed in the coarse haliit of a seaman, and 
armed, ascended by a secret staircase to the apartment 
of the king, bringing with liim some part of I he disguise 
which he had eausetl to be prepared for the queen, and 
told tlic king all was ready for llioir majesties’ depar¬ 
ture. ‘I then,’pursues ho, ‘retired into anoiher room, 
wliere the Count do Lauznn ami 1 waited till the queen 
was ready. Her majesty hud, meantime, coiifidcd her 
secret to Lady Strickland, the lady of tlic bed-elinmlier 
who was in waiting that iiiglil. As soon as the queen 
was attired w'c entered ilie eli.-imber. 'I'lio Count de 
Lauzun and 1 had secured some of the jewels on our 
persons in case of aeeidents, altliougli tlicir majesties 
were at first opiiosed to it; Imi ilicir generous hearts 
were only oeeupied in cares for tlie safety and comfort 
of their royal inllint. At two o'eioek we descended by 
another stair, answering to that from the kings 
cabinet, loading to the apartment, of Madame Laiaulie, 
whore the prince had been carried secretly some lime 
before. There all the persons assembled who were to 
attend on the queen ami the prince, uiiiuely, the Conut 
de Lauzun, the two nurses, and mysell'.’ 

“ TheKing, turning to Lauzun, said witli deep emotion, 

‘I confide my <jueen and son to your care; all must bo 
hazarded to convey them with the utmost sjieed to 
France.’ Lnu/.un, after e.\pressing his high sense of 
the honour that was conferred on him, presented his 
hand to the queen to lead her away. She turned a 
parting look on the king - an eloquent but mute fare¬ 
well ; and followed by the two nurses, w'iih her sleeping 
infant, crossed the great gallciy in silctiec, stole down 
the back-stairs, preceded by St. Victor, who had the 
keys, and passing through a posleni door into the i’rivy- 
gardens, quitted Wliitcliall lor ever.” 

After narrating how they passed tlic sentinels, and 
arrived at the [dace where a boat was waiting to 
carry them from Westminster to linmbeth. Miss 
Strickland proceeds, “ the night was wet and stormy,’’ 
and “so dark,” continues St. Victor, “that when wo 
got into the heat we could not sec each otiicr, though 
we wore closely seated, for the lioat was very small.” 

Thus, with literally," only one frail plank between her 
and eternity,’’ did the queen of Croat Britain cross the 
swollen waters of the Thames, with her tender infant 
of six months old in her arms, witli no Isittor attendance 
than his nurses, no other escort tban the Count 
de Lanznn, and th© writer of tliis narrative. 

“ Our passage,” says the conductor of tiie cutorprisc, 

“was rendered very difficult and dangcruiis by the 
violence of the wind, and the hcaiy and inces^iant rain,” 

On reaching the opposite liauk of the Thames it was 
found that the coaidi which had been engaged was still 
at the inn. While it was Iwing sent for, iier imyesty 
withdrew herself and her little company under the 
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walls of the old church at Lambetli, without any other 
shelter from the wind and bitter cold, or any other con¬ 
solation than that the rain had ceased.” " On this 
spot," Miss Strickland continues, “ which has been ren¬ 
dered a site of historic interest by this affecting inci¬ 
dent, the beautiful and unfortunate consort of the last 
of our Stuart kings remained standing, with her infant 
son fondly clasped to her bosom, during the agonizing 
interval of suspense, caused by the delay of the coach, 
dreading every moment he would awake and betray 
them byjiis cries. Her apprehension was unfounded. 
He had slept sweetly, while they had carried him in the 
dead of night from Ids palace nursery to the water side; 
neither wind nor rain had disturbed him; Jie had felt 
none of the perils or difficulties of the stormy passage, 
and ho continued wrapt in the same profound repo.se 
during this anxious pause, alike unconscious of his own 
reverse of fortune and his mothers woe.” * 

Mary Beatrice is said to have looked back with 
streaming eyes towards the royal home where her 
beloved consort remained, lonely and surrounded with 
fwrils; and that she vainly endeavoured to trace out the 
lights of Whitehall among those that were reflected 
from the opposite shore, along the " dark-rolling river.” 
What her thoughts must have been during this period 
of anxious and comfortless delay, may be imagined 
without difficulty. 

From this place the queen was brought in safety to 
Gravesend, where she embarked on board a yacht which 
had been provided for her, and the accommodation in 
which was of the most miserable description. She 
arrived at Calais on the 11th December, and was 
received with the most cordial sympathy and considera¬ 
tion by the King of France. 

James’s proceedings in England, in the meantime, arc 
matter of history, on which we cannot at present dwell. 
He very speedily joined his queen in France, where a 
residence was assigned to them at the palace of 
St. Gennains. The court of the exiled king and <iuccn 
was arranged by Louis on the model of his own; they 
found all proper oflioem of state, gentlemen uslicrs, and 
guard.s ready to receive them. But the Frcncli state 
officers were quickly superseded by the noble English, 
Scotch, and Irish emigrants who followed the for¬ 
tunes of their king. “The fidelity of the queen’s 
household,” says Miss Strickland, “ was remarkable. 
It is an interesting fact, that almost all her attendants 
applied to the Prince of Orange for passports to follow' 
her into France. William granted the passes, but out¬ 
lawed all who used them, and confiscated their pro¬ 
perty.” The King of France allowed James and his 
queen 50,000 francs per mouth, for the support of their 
household. They objected at first to the largeness of 
the sum; but found it, in the end, insuflicient to enable 
them to extend adequate relief to the necessities of their 
impoverished follow ers. 

When James left her for his unsuccessful Irish cam¬ 
paign, Mary Beatrice devoted herself to constant 
prayers on his lashalf. She spent much time at the 
convent of Chaillot, which had been founded by her 
husband’s mother, Henrietta Maria, whore she formed 
a spiritual friendship with the Superior and several of 
the nuns. “ Very precious to the wounded spirit of the 
fallen queen of England were the sympathy and 
reverence which they received from the nuns of Chaillot 
in the days of her adversity, and the friendship that 
was commenced betw’een her and some of the ladies of 
that community was only dissolved by death. She 
found it necessary, however, for the sake of her hus¬ 
band’s interest, to gratify the King of Franco by ap¬ 
pearing at some of the splendid fetes and entertain¬ 
ments which he devised for her amusement. His atten¬ 
tions to her were so marked as to excite some jealousy 

(1) The clasulcal reader will not fail to remark the close resem¬ 
blance between Miss Strickland's language in ttiis passage, and the 
beautiful fragment of Simonides’s Ode on the exposure of 
Banae with her steeping infant to the dangers of a stormy sea. 


in the breast of Madame do Maintenon; but there was 
no ground for such a feeling. Louis’s regard for Mary 
Beatrice was a sentiment, not a pastdon; a sentiment 
which, in its refinement and generosity, forms one of 
the redeeming traits of his character. He treated her, 
it is true, with the homage which is always paid to a 
beautiful and intellectual woman in France; but it was 
her conjugal tenderness that excited bis respect. " She 
was always a queen in her prosperity,” said he, " but in 
her adversity she is an angel.” 

The successive disappoiltmenta occasioned by the 
failure of James’s Irish expedition, and the defeat of his 
fleet at La Hogue, were met by both king and queen 
with the most patient resignation, arising, in the case of 
James, probably from broken and blunted energies, 
which were alike incapable of being stimulated either to 
vigorous action or to keen emotion, and perhaps from 
a despairing persuasion that he was a doomed man, with 
whom nothing would prosper; but, in the case of Mary 
Beatrice, beyond all doubt, from her having learned, 
like her scriptural namesake, to choose that better part 
which could not be taken from her. Her confidential 
letters to her friends at Chaillot, now first brought to 
light by Miss Strickland, express in every line the 
straggle of a mind of earnest and simple character to 
discipline its feelings into entire submission to the will 
of Heaven. The mind of James also, for a considerable 
time before his death, had, there can be little doubt, 
been brought to a like Cliristian temper. 

The sufferings of the exiled king had brought upon 
him a prcnuiture old age, and a constitutional tendency 
to apoplexy had repeatedly placed his life in danger on 
the occurrence of any agitating event. During the last 
year of hi.s life, he was reduced to a state of extreme 
feebleness, and it is scarcely possible to conceive a 
picture of more affecting interest, than that of his queen 
at this period, watching over and tending him with so 
much affectionate solicitude. His death was accom- 
l),anied by many circumstaiutes of most affecting interest, 
rarely to be found collected around the dying beds of 
monarebs, when surrendering their breatli surrounded 
by all the circumstances of pomp and royalty. We have 
already alluded to his message to bis dauglitcr Anne, 
and to his dying injunction to his son. The former was 
delivered by Mary Beatrice in a letter whicli, in its 
“ stem sincerity,” as Miss Strickland calls it, would 
have cut to the heart a woman of less apathetic feelings 
than Anne. 

With the death of James, Miss Strickland’s interest¬ 
ing narrative closes, to be taken up in another volume, 
for which the public will, no doubt, be very impatient. 
No one can have read this volume attentively and can¬ 
didly, whatever his political prepossessions may have 
been, and whatever his feelings may still be, regarding 
the events which led to the removal of the direct lino 
of the Stuarts from the throne, without having imbibed 
the highest respect for the character of Mary Beatrice, 
as displayed in very trying circumstances, or, however 
ho may differ in form of religious belief, without feeling 
a sincere veneration for her fervent piety, and her ha¬ 
bitual resignation to the will of Heaven. 


HALLOWEEN OBSERVANCES. 

Tnn night of this holiday is, perhaps, more remarkable 
than any other, both on account of the extraordinaiy 
opinions popularly entert&inod concerning it, and the 
peculiar observances by which it has been, and is, 
so widely and uniformly disUnguished. These no¬ 
tions and customs are obviously of Pagan origin, for 
there is nothing in the next day’s festival to have 
given rise to them. The leading idea respecting 
Allhallow Even, or Halloween, says an illustrator of 
old English festivals, is, that it is the time, of all others, 
when superaatnral infinencos prevail. It is the sight 
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set apart for a universal walking abroad and bustling 
I about of spirits, and all sorts of beings not of this 
' world; the night of sure divination; a time when the 
ideal takes the upper hand of the real everywhere. 
" This general character of the night," he adds, "escapes 
the notice of writers on our popular antiquities; but 
we know it to be that which rests in the rustic mind of 
I Scotland.” Bums says, it “is thought to be a night 
when witches, devils, and other mischief-making beings, 
are all abroad on their baneful midnight errands." 
Perhaps the opinion of tlfe activity of the " Prince of 
the power of the air” and his agents at this time, may 
have been suggested by the frequency of storms about 
Allhallow Even. Historians have remarked how often 
tliis season has been distinguished by its tempests. In 
the 18th year of Henry I. Allhallow Day was attended 
with a fearful storm, “at which,” we are told, "the 
people were marvellously amazed." On Allsouls Day, 
m the year in which Kichard I. was taken prisoner in 
Germany, “ the north-we.st side of the element appeared 
on fire,” a little before sunrise, it was on Allhallow 
night, about midnight, that Cavendidi was called up at 
Assher, to let in Sir John Russel and a troop of horse¬ 
men, who were come with comfortable tidings to Car¬ 
dinal Wolscy of the king’s returning favour, when he 
tells us it rained all that night most vehemently; so 
that, after Sir John had delivered hi.s message from the 
king, and given the ring, he remarked, in conclusion, 
“ And, Sir, I have had the sorest journey, for so little a 
way, that ever I had to my remembrance," 

An author in 1728 observes, “ This is the last day of 
October, and the birth of this packet is partly owing to 
the aftiiir of this niijht. 1 am alone; but the servants 
having demanded .apples, ale, and nuts, I took the 
opportunity of running bncik my own annals of All¬ 
hallows Eve; for you arc to know, my lord, that 1 hiivc 
been a mere adept, a most famous artist, both in the 
college and countiy, on occasion of this anile chi¬ 
merical solemnity,’’ Apples an<l nuts have been imme- 
morially connected with the vigil of All Saints, and are 
everywhere in requisition upon it. There is a general 
custom, on this eve, of catching at the former of those 
fruits. A stick is .suspended horizontally from the 
ceiling, an apple is fixed to one end of it, and a lighted 
candle to the other. This being made to twirl rapidly, 
the merry-makers (their hands being tied behind their 
■backs,) successively leap up and snatch at the apple 
with their mouths, “when the probability is, that the 
candle comes round before they are aware,’’ and scorches 
or greases their faces. This amusement, says Brand, 
may be called playing at something like the ancient 
English game of quintain, which is now almost totally 
forgotten, but of which there is the following description 
in Stow's Survey of London :—“ I have seen a quintain 
setup on Cornhill, by the Lea<len hall, where the atten¬ 
dants on the lords of merry disports have run, and made 
great pastime, forhe that hit not the end of the quintain 
was of all men laughed to scorn; aud he that hit it full, 
if he rid not the faster, had a souud blow in his neck 
with a bag full of sand hanging on the other end.” 
.Another common merry usage peculiar to this festival, 
is that of diving for apples, set afloat in a tub of water 
placed on the floor; Boys and girls take their turn of 
attempting to catch one of these with their teeth, a feat 
which cannot be accomplished without many previous 
failures and beduckings. “ In North Wales,” says 
Owen, “ they sup on this even upon parsnips, nuts, and 
apples, and catch at an apple suspended by a string 
with the mouth aione, and the same by an apple in a 
tub of water.” Apples also are employ^ in one of the ! 
spells apperhuning to this mysterious eve. " Take a 
candle,” directs an authority in such matters, “and go 
alone to a looking-glass, eat an apple before it; and 
some traditions say, you should comb your liair all the 
time: the face of your conjugal companion to be will 
be seen in the glass as if peeping over your shoulder.” 

In the north of England the night of this vigil is 


called Not-cuack Niant. Goldsmith, in his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield," relates of a farmer's family that they 
" religiously cracked nuts on Allhallow Eve.” Nuts, at 
this season, arc made the means of divination in matri¬ 
monial afihirs. We learn from Bums that in Scotland 
“burning the nuts is a favourite charm. They name 
the lad and lass to each particular nut, as they lay them 
in the fire; and accordingly as they bum quietly 
together, or start from beside one another, the couise 
and issue of the courtship will-bo.” Brand relates that 
“it is a custom in Ireland, when the young women 
would know if their lovers are faithful, to put three 
nuts upon the bars of the grates, naming the nuts after 
the lovers. If a nut cracks or jumps, the lover will 
prove unfaithful; if it begin to blaze or bum, ho has a 
regard for the person making the trial. If the nuts 
named after the girl and her lover bum together, they 
will be married.” A writer in the “GenUeman’s 
Magazine ” for May, 1784, says ho has often met with 
lamb’s wool in Ireland, where it is a constant ingredient 
at a merry-making on Holy Eve, or the evening before 
All Saints’ Day ; and it is made there by bruising 
roasted apples and mixing them with ale, or sometimes 
with milk. Formerly, when the superior ranks were 
not too refined for these periodical meetings of jolli^, 
white wine was frequently substituted for ale. To 
lamb’s-wool, apples and nuts are added as a necessary 
part of the entertainment, and the young folks amuse 
thcm.sclves with burning mite in paire on the bar of the 
grate, or among the warm embers, to which they give 
their name and that of their lovera, or those of their 
friends who arc supposed to have such attachments; 
and from the manner of their burning and duration of 
the ilamcs, Ac. draw such inferences respecting the con¬ 
stancy or strength of their passions as usually promote 
mirth and good humour. This "sacrilit-o of nuts” on 
Allliallows Even is also practised in England, and is 
thus prettily described by tho poet Gay. 

“ Two hazel mils I threw into llu* liame, 

And to each nut I gave ii .'avecttuuu't’.N name: 

This with the loudest hounee me sore ainazcd, 

That in a flame of brightest eoluiir blazed ; 

As bbizud the nnt, bo may thy passion grow, 

For 'twas thy nut that did so brightly glow ! ” 

In the rural districts of Hcotland the first ceremony of 
Halloween is the pulling of {ilants of kail, or cabbage 
stalks in the garden. The youths and maidens go out 
hand in hand, with their eyes siiiit, and pull the first 
stalk they meet with. They then return to the fireside 
to examino their prizes. According as the stalk is found 
big or little, straight or crooked, so is tho future hus¬ 
band or wife of the person who pulled it to be. Tho 
quantity of yiril, or eartli, clinging to the root is sup¬ 
posed to denote the amount of fortune or dowry; and 
the taste of the mdoc, or ]iith, tho natural temper and 
disposition. Lastly, the steins, or, to give them their 
ordinary appellation, tlic rnnte, arc placed one after 
another over tho door, and tiio Christian names of tlio 
ndividuals who chance thereafter to enter, “are hold in 
the some succeasion to indicate those of tho persons 
whom the parties are to marry.” The latter part of this 
observance nearly resembles an English one with pcas- 
:ods, described by Gay. 

“ As peascods om» 1 plucked, I clianccd to see 
One that was closely lillcd witii three times three; 

■Which, when I cropped, I aafely home conviyed, 

And o’er the door the speU in secret laid; 

Tile latcli moved up, when who shuidd first come in, 

But, in his proper person—Lubberkin ! " 

Another popular siiecies of vaticination practised in 
the North on this Eve, is tliat of the Three Dishes. Two 
of these are respectively filled with pure and foul water, 
and one is empty. They are ranged on the hearth, 
when the parties, blindfolded, approach in succession, 
and dip their left hands into one. If they dip into the 
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etean water, they are to marry a virgin; if into the dirty 
water, a Widow ; i T in the empty dish, they arc not to 
marry at all. This is repeated thrice; and the arrange- 
meat of tho dishes is altered each time. A charm eorao- 
tliDCs tried in Scotland on Halloween, is called the him 
chw, “ Whoever would, with success,” says Bums, " try 
this spell, must strictly observe these directions: steal 
out, all alone, to the kiln, and, darkling, throw into the 
pot a clew of blue yarn; wind it in a new clew off the 
old one; and, towards the latter end, something will 
hold the thread; demand, ‘ wha bauds 1’ i. c. who holds 1 
and answer will bo returned from the kiln-pot, by naming 
the Christian and surname of your future spouse.” 
Young Scotchwomen, on this night, also seek to pry 
into futurity by pulling stalks of com. “ They go to 
the bam yard, and pull, each, at three several times, a 
stalk of oats. If the third stalk wants the top-pickle, 
that is, the grain at the top, the party in question will 
come to the marriage-bed anything but a maid.” 

In an Appendix to Pennant’s Tour, several other 
Scottish customs of divination attendant on the A'igil 
of All Saints arc enumerated. The first is, sowing 
hempseed, which is by no means peculiar to Scoland. 
A second is, “ to win throe wochts o* naething.” The 
wecht is the instrument used in winnowing com. 
“ This charm must 1)6 performed uiipcrceivcd and alone. 
You go to the barn an<l open both door-s, taking them 
off the hinges, if possible ; for there is danger tli.it tl)c 
being, about to appear, may shut tho doors and do you 
some mischief. Then take a wecht, and go through all 
the attitudes of letting down corn against the wind. 
Repeat it three times'; and the tliird time the ai)paritioii 
will pas.s through the bam, in at the windy door, and 
out at the other, having both the figure in question, and 
the appearance or retinue marking the emi)loyinent or 
station of life.i’ A third is, “ to fathom tlic slack throe 
times," that is, “lake an opportunity of going unnoticed 
to a barley stack, andtiilhoui if thrice round. The last 
fathom of the last time yon will eateh in your arms the 
appearance of your future conjugal yoke fellow.” A 
fourth, “to dip your left shirt sleeve in a bum wdicrc 
three lairds’ lands meet.” “ You go out, one or more, for 
tins is a social spclljtoasouth-nmningspringor rivulet, 
where 'three lairds'lands meet,’ and dip your loft shirt 
sleeve. (Jo to bed in siglit of a fire, and hang your wet 
sleeve before it to dry. Lie awake; and some time near 
midnight, an apparition, having the exact figure of the 
future spouse, will come and turn the sleeve, as if (o dry 
the other side of it ” 

“Among the many superstitious rites of Halloween,'' 
says the author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” “ knotting 
the gm-ter holds a distinguislicd place. It is performed 
by young females, as a divination to discover their future 
partners in life. The left leg garter is taken, and three 
knots are tied on it. During the time of knotting, the 
person must not speak to anyone, othci'wisc the charm 
will prove abortive. She repeats the following rhyme 
upon tying each knot:— 

This knot, this knot, this knot I knit, 

To sec tiie thing I ne’er saw yet— 

To see my love in his array, 

And what he walks in every day; 

And what liis occupation be, 

This night I in my sleep may see. 

And if inv love be clad in green, 

His love for me is well soon; 

And if my love is clad in gray, 

His love for me i.s fur away; 

And if my love be rliwl iu bine, 

His love for me. is very true. 

After all the knots are tied, she puts the garter below 
her pillow, and sleeps on it; and it is believed that her 
future husband w'ill appear to her in a dream, in his 
usual dress and appearance. The colour of his clothes 
will denote whether tho marriage is to prove fortunate 
or not.” 

Buch of Uic above ceremonies as have nothing terrific 


about thorn) everywhero enter Into the Ilallowopn merry¬ 
makings iu Scotland. Even amongst the middle classes 
in tho lai-ger cities of that k’mgdom, young persons, we 
are informed, meet on this even to duck for apples, 
hum nuts, aud dip into the Three Dishes. Tho cliarms 
to which a supernatural appeaiauce is supposed to be¬ 
long, are now perliaps scarcely anywhere practised, on 
account of their dismal character. 

In Ireland, some of these spells are had recourse to, 
together with others of a like nature, on Allhallow Eve. 
" Every house,” says one of Brand’s authorities," abounds 
in the best viauds they can afford; apples and nuts are 
devoured in abundance; the nutshells are burnt, and 
from the ashes many strange things arc foretold : cab¬ 
bages arc torn up by the roots; hemp-sced is sown by 
the maidens, and they believe tliat if they look back 
they will see the apparition of the man intended for 
their future spouse: they hang a smock before the fire 
on the close of the feast, and sit up all night concealed 
in a corner of the room, convinced that his apparition 
will come down the chimney and turn the smock: they 
throw a ball of yam out of the window, and wind it bn 
a reel within, ccmvinced that if they repeat the I’aier 
Noster backwards, and look at the ball of yarn without, 

they will then also see bis eith or apparition. 

These, and many other superstitious ceremonies, the 
remains of Druidism, arc ol)sevved on this lioliduy." 

There arc other observances peculiar to the ‘H .st of 
October, of a more local nature than most of those 
wbieb we liave mentioned, and possibly of remoter an¬ 
tiquity, Eor example, in Lower Pertlisbirc, on the bor¬ 
der of the Higblauds, the people ‘‘set up bonfires in 
every village on All Saints’ Eve. Wlieu the bonlirc is 
consumed, the aslies ai‘c carefully eollectcd into tlic 
form of a circle. There is a stone put in near the eir- 
cumfcreiiec, for every person of the several families 
interested in tlie lioiifire; and whatever stone is moved 
out of its place, or injured befoi’e next morning, tlic 
person rejjresentcd by that stone is devoted or Jcy, and 
is supposed not to live twelve mouths from that day.” 
In the same district, on the evening of the last day of 
Detober, O. B., heath, broom, and drcssing.s of flax are 
tied upon a pole. This faggot is then kindled. One 
tiikes it upon his shoulders, ami, ruuuiug, beam it round 
the village. A crowd attend. VVlion the first faggot is 
burnt out, a second is bound to the pole, and kiudleil 
in the same manner as before. .Numbers ofthe.se 
blazing laggo(.s are often carried about together; and 
when the night happens to be dark, they forma splendid 
illumination. At lluchau, we are told, various magic 
ceremonies were formerly' celebrated on All Saints’ J'ive, 
to counteract the influence of witches and demons, and 
to prognosticate to tlie young their success or disap¬ 
pointment in the inatrimunial lottery. These being de¬ 
voutly fiuisiicd, the Hallow-fire was liglitcd, and guarded 
by the male part of the family. Societies were formed, 
either by pique or humour, to scatter certain fires, and 
tho attack and defence were often conducted with art 
aud fuiy. 

Pennant records that in North Wales there is a 
custom upon the above V^igil, “ of making a great fire 
called L'oel Cocth, when every family about on hour in 
tlie night makes a great bonfire in the most conspicuous 
place near the house, and when the fire is almost extin¬ 
guished, every one throws a white stone into the ashes, 
having first marked it j then having said their pmyers 
turning round the fire, they go to bed. In the morning, 
as soon as they are up, they come to search out the 
stones, and, if any one of them is found wanting, they 
have a notion that the person who threw it in will die 
before he secs another All Saints’ Eve,” The rcscmblauce 
between this usage and one of the customs in Perth¬ 
shire, above related, is surprising. Another author 
remarks: " The autumnal fire is still kindled in North 
Wales, being on the eve of tho first day of November, 
and is attended by many ceremonies, such as running 
through the fire and smoke, each casting a stone into 
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the fire, and all running off at tho conclusion to escape ! 
irom the black short-tailed sow.” 

At Ripon, Yorkshire, on this oven, “the good 
women make a cake for every one of the family.” A 
similar custom is practised in Warwickshire. 

In Ireland, the peasants assemble with sticks and 
clubs, and go from house to houfw “ collecting money, 
cheese, &c., repeating verses in honour of the solemnity, 
demanding preparations for the festival of St. Colomb 
Kill, desiring them to lay aside the fatted calf, and to 
bring forth t/te blaek aheep. The women arc cmplo^'od 
in making the griddle cake and caudles; these last arc 
sent from house to bouse in the vicinity, and are lighted 
up on the next day, before which they pray, or aie sup¬ 
posed to pray for the departed soul of the donor.” 

Martin, in his descrijilion of the Weatera Islands, 
written at tho end of the seventeenth century, speaking 
of tho Isle of Lewis, says: “ The inhabitants of this 
island had an ancient custom to saiwifice to a sca-god, 
called Shony, at Hallow-tide, in the manner following: 
the inhabitants round the island came to the church of 
St. Miilvay, having each man his provision along with 
him : every family furnished a peck of malt, and this 
was brewed into ale : one of their number was j)icked 
out to wade into the sea up to the middle, and carrying 
a cup of alo in his hand, standing still in lliat posture, 
cried out with a loud voice, saying, ‘ .Shony, 1 give you 
this cnji of alo, hoping that you'll be so kind iis to send 
us plenty of sea-ware for enricliing our ground the en¬ 
suing yearand so threw the cup of aie into the sea. 
This was performed in the niglit time. At his return 
to land they all went to church, where there w'aa a 
candle burning upon the altar; and then, standing silent 
for a little time, one of tliem gave a signal, at Mdiicli tlic 
candle was put out, and immediately all of them wcui 
to the fields, and spent the remainder of the niglit. in 
dancing and singing.” Jirand, in liis account of (Jrkney, 
says of tho inhabitants, '• W^licn the licasls, as oxen, 
sheep, horses, &e. arc sick, they sjirinkle tlicm with a 
water made up by them, which tliey call fonapol^n 
loatcr, wherewith likewise they sprinkle their lioats wlieii 
they succeed and prosper not in tlieir fishing. And espe¬ 
cially on Hallow liven they n.sed to sain [liless] or sign 
their boats, and put a cross of tar upon tliem, wliieb my 
informer hath often seen.” 


ItOAHSIDB SKETCHRa OF ORKMAXy AND 
THE GEKMANS. 

No. IV. 

Tire only town of any consequenee on the road i 
Darmstadt, the capital of Hesse Darmstadt, one of tlios 
pleasing little German principalities, which a foxlumtcr 
would ride across in a day, without thinking lie liad 
enjoyed a particularly long run. These pastcboarrl 
kingdoms are much more numerous in the north, than 
in the south of Germany, and were far more startling 
from their numbers, the smallness of their size, and 
the magnitude of their pretensions, before the year 
1816, when Metternich, who is a terrible swallower-up of 
independencies, caused the greater number of them to 
be mashed up into larger states, on the obverse prin¬ 
ciple to that on which moons are cut up into stars. 1 
cannot help thinking, however, that it was a pity not 
to let one or two of the minutest of these monarchies 
remain—those, for instance, regarding which the storici 
are told of the Grand army, consisting of four men, al 
of whom held the rank at least of colonels, and who 
acted either as footmen or officers, as occasion required. 
There is a tradition, too, of a representation made to 
one of the sovereigns by his steward, that it w-as 
neceasaty to bum t^Iow candles in tho palace, as the 
royal trades-people would not give credit any longer 


for wax. One or two of thOsC ftinrty little states really 
should have been left, just to give one an idea of tho 
way in which grown-up’ people play at being kings and 
queens.—One privilege, however, the dethroned princes 
rotiUnccl, by siiccial treaty—that of being still oonsidored 
of royal Idood—or that they might marry the queen of 
any country, who should ho found green enough to 
accept one of them as a husliand. It wti-s on the strength 
of tliis privilege, 1 understand, that a groat many of 
tliese gentlemen, who had scarcely enough to pay their 
passage-money, came over to England, when our 
gracious mistress was understood to lie on the look-out 
ior a eoiisort. One can quite imagine the enonnous sine 
of tho fiea which tliey would carry back in their ears, 
ivlicn they returned borne to their small beer and soar- 
krout, on her decision being nuulc public, Hesse 
Dannstadt, however, is one of the best of tho minute 
principalities still remaining, and its capital would be a 
resjioeiable enough town, were it not that it is a great 
dual too large for its importance, and the number of its 
inhabitants; so that it always reminds one of the story of 
the snail, wliicli was so pi-ou<l of its magnificent abode In 
a lobstcr-sliell, but was iiufurtunatcly Iro/en to death, 
in consequenee of the enormous si/.e of its rosideiico. 
'I'bc great lion here, is the preserve of wild boars for 
the duke’s bunting—but tiic wild boars arc nul'ortunately 
all so tame as to come to be fed, and, on particular 
occasions, when the duke wishes to be extremely bold, 
and to slay the lioar liiiuseif, the tusks are carefully 
■sawed off befurebatid. At these times the royalty of tho 
priueiiial huntsman miisl. of course give an uueommon 
interest to tlie scene, tlioiigh, but for tho Imlieroosncss 
of it, I should tliink tlio wliolc of the liuuliiig must bo 
as lame, aud as great a bore, as any one of tlic auiinals 
eliased. 

Tlic route from Dannstadt lies along tlic Uergstrasso, 
or mountain road, a district of country deservedly 
colebraUid tliroiigboiil. Germany for pict.iiresque beaut.y. 

1 ilo not. mean to say tina it deserves all the eomuieii- 
datiuus wbieli yon will bear lavished upon it by the 
Germans theiiiseivcs; for, in ibis instance, as in many 
others, tlieir ideas of e-veelieiiee are considerably exag¬ 
gerated; and this need not be any great wonder to ns, 
since, wliile onr own litiic island overflow's with every 
variety of natural lieaul.y, the mid liasiii of Euroiic, as 
I supiKisii the geologists would call it, being a pretty 
iindoviating jilaiii, neeessarily presents Iml few spots 
boasting the attraci,ions of hill and dale, into wliieli 
onr jioor little Jfril.ain has at. some time or other been 
swelled and scratelied ; aud without hill and dale, it is, 
I ap)irehend, well nigh impossible to have any great 
amount of picturesque beauty. In regard to tlio llerg- 
strasse, however, the Germans, wlictber they overpraise 
its eliarms or not-, liave good reason for tlieir eonuncu- 
d.atioiiH. I am not sure that. 1 do not prefer it to tlio 
|{liine itself, and it is in tact a iiortion oi the Rhineland 
tlial you pass tliroiigh, only, as the valley hero widens 
out to an iiniiioiisc extent., and the roasi runs along the 
loot of the liills, instead of by tJic side of tlio river, it 
is but now and tlieu that one catches a glimpse of tho 
course of the stream, lint the niouutains hero are, or 
seem to lie, much more lofty than tliose lower down the 
river—they rise at once from the higliway, now in sharp 
precipitous acclivities, and now in gently swelling 
downs. The lower heights arc covered wiiii vineyards, 
or with the riehest, aiiei most beautiful veiiliire, wliilo 
the loftier summits are crowned by dark groves of fir, 
which run down the more sterile portions of the hills, 
their sombre colour contrasting exquisitely with the 
bright green around. Tlien, when yon turn txi the 
right, peering through the trees which border the road¬ 
side, before you lies stretched the broad fertile valley, 
rich in coni and grain of every kind and every hue; 
whilst far in the distance rise the blue hills of France. 
It is a glorious scene, cs}ieeia!ly If yon view it on one 
of those bright sunny days, when all nature seems 
ba.sking in the balmy warmth, and the only unpleasant 
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aceompaniment to one’s enjoyment is the dust, ■which 
flics about in all directions, filling one’s eyes, and 
getting up one's nostrils, .so that one feels as if chn- 
tinnally taking huge pinches of digh-dricd Lundyfoot, 
without however experiencing the agr^ably titillating 
affection which that precious mixture produces. It 
struck mo as somewhat curious, to see the immense 
quantities of fruit with which the apple-trees, which 
border the whole road, were laden, and all, apparently, 
in no danger. Keculling some reminiscences of more 
youthful daj’s, 1 could not help thinking what a catch 
they would have l)eeu for some friends I could have 
named; and undoubtedly, if these apples are untouched, 
and if the robbing of orchards by school-boys be a 
crime, (which I luive always considered, to say the least, 
very doubtful,) the youth of GeiTOnny must be imbued 
with a far higher tone of morality than their compeers 
of England, or cannot be endowed with that bump of 
acquisitiveness which makes suiTcptitious appropriation 
so dear to the British boy ; or finally, which I suspect 
is the real reason after all, the apples must bo uncom¬ 
monly bad eating. 

But if the spirit and principle of Rob Roy—■ 

“Tliiit he slimild lake who has (he power, 

And hi! should keep wlio can,” 

exists no longer here, even so far as apples arc concerned, 
it flourished to a splendid extent in former times, as is 
evidenced hy the innumerable snug cosy-looking ca.stlos, 
now unhappily in niins, wbicli are jwrehed on evoiy con¬ 
venient crag along the whole Bergstrasse; these were 
all the residences of tiiose fine old hard-fisted, rough¬ 
riding, deep drinking, savage, and yet jovial cut-throats, 
the robber-knights of Germany. And a glorious life 
they must have luul of it in sucli a region. With such a 
rich expanse of country around them, France and Ger¬ 
many lying ciiually exposed to their .attack, and the 
valley, which tlicy looked dov.'U upon, the general higli- 
way for traffic, they must have had opportunity for c.v- 
tensive practice in tlie w.ay of their profession; and tlieu 
at home after a .sueeei sful foray, how many a jovial rouse 
must they have hail in tlteir iittlc robber-nc.st-s, as the 
Germans call them; iii perfect security too, surrounded 
by precipices and defiles, Avliorc a handful of men could 
foil thousands ! No need, cilher, to trouble tliemselvc.s 
with long carriage for their wine, when every hill-side 
for miles ivas covercil with vineyards. Gentle thieves 
they were, and chivalrous robbers, and, upon my soul, 
considering the eluiractor of the age in which they 
flourished, 1 do not wonder that their mode of life should 
have had such charms for (hem, that they should have 
required the exertions of the whole empire to reduce 
them. I could not help thinking of old Amergot 
Marcell's address to bis former companions (who, though 
he was but a Frcucliman, had all tlic spirit of a German 
robber-knight) as given by Froissart—“ To pillage and 
U) rub,” he said, ‘‘wa.s, all things considered, a good 
life—Ah, sirs, there is no sport or glory in thi.s world 
.among men of war, but to use such life as we have done 
in time past. hat a joy it was to ns when wc rode fortli 
at adventure, and sometimes found hy the way a rdch 
prior or merchant, or a route of mules laden with Brussels 
cloth, or witli furs comingfrom the fairs, or ■with spicery 
ware from Bruges, from Damascus, from Alexandria. 
Whatever we met, all was ours, or else ransomed at onr 
pleasure. Then for living, the peasants daily brought 
to our castle, wheat, flour, ready'-baked brcatl, forage for 
our horses, good wijies, beeves and fat sheep, pullets and 
wild fowl. We were furnished as though we had been 
kings. When we rode forlli, the whole country trembled 
for fear—all was ours going and coming. By my faith, 
thi.s was a fair and good life! ’ There .«pokc the good old 
spirit j in those days it u'as worth while being a robber 
and even being robbed; but now, one has one’s hond- 
kcrahief stolen by a rascally pickpocket coming out of 
the theatre; the rescue is made, not by mounted men-at- 
anns, but by a policeman in a blue coat with white 


letters; and the accused, instead of defying his accuser 
to single combat in the name of his lady and his patron 
saint, BTOcars in the dock at the Old Bailey, and is 
packed off to Botany Bay, with as little connderation as 
if he were an ox being sent to Smithfield, instead of a 
lineal descendant of Robin Hood and Goetz ■von Ber- 
lichingen. 

Lovely as the Bergstrasse is, the finest part of it 
undoubtedly is the termination, when you come in view 
of Heidelberg, one of the most beautifully situated towns 
in Gennany. Running down at right angles to the 
basin of the Rhino is the valley of the Neckar, and, as 
you emerge from the Bergstrasse, Heidelberg stands 
facing you on tlie opposite side of the river, with its 
magnificent, though ruined, castle, and its wood-crowned 
hills rising behind. 

Hcildolberg, so far as I know, is celebrated for three 
things: its university, its castle, and its gigantic tun. 
Its college is the oldest in Germany, with the exception 
of that ef Prague, and is generally considered the most 
thoroughly German in all its customs and habits. Here 
in their greatest purity are to bo found all those usages 
of Burschenschaft, the duelling, the drinking, the wear¬ 
ing of antique costumes, the renowning and burning of 
Foxes, about which so much has been written of late. It 
has always been ,a matter of astonishment to me, that 
the reading puidic of England should have been able to 
stomsich the vast quantity of trash which has issued from 
the press with regard to the usages and laws of the 
German students. Grave and ponderous volumes have 
appeared on the subject, giving as serious and minute 
an account of them as if the constitution of a conntiy 
liad been under considerat ion, instead of the follies of 
some idle young fellows, who prefer drinking and play¬ 
ing the fool to si udy. What is the object of all this ? 
Are the Burschen customs held up for our imitation ? 1 
can hardly suppose so ; and yet these usages must be 
cither good and worthy of imitation, or else a system of 
egregious silliness. Take, for instance, the highfy ho¬ 
noured custom of duelling. Can any thing be conceived 
more nlisurd tlian the code of honour laid doim by the 
students, us regulating their combats. What more pre- 
jiosterous idea can be presented to the rational mind 
than that of a couple of young lads just come from 
school, first assailing each other with epithets of con¬ 
tempt, gradually rising in the scale of contumely, like 
Touclistono's rules i'or giving the lie, and then deter- 
mining to fight the matter out, not with their fists, as 
might be predicated of reasoning beings at tlicir age 
and in their station, but with pointless broadswords. 
iVcll, they are padded all over for the combat, so that 
no serious injury may be sustained—the face lieing the 
only real object of attack. To it they go, and after half- 
an-Lour’s flouvishing, one of them gets a slash across the 
check, Avhich does him no real harm, but leaves an un¬ 
pleasant looking scar ever afterwards. Then all is made 
up again; (he two combatants consider themselves 
heroes, whilst, all the time they have not encountered as 
much danger as if they Inul been engaged in a bout of 
single stick, and the wounded man is as proud of his 
flowing blood, as if it were the proof of his warlike 
daring, instead of being, as it is, a proof that he has 
acted like a donkey. If I were rector of the Univer¬ 
sity, I would soon put a stop to all this folly, on 
the same principle that Oustavus Adolphus adopted, 
when he suppressed duelling in his army, by ordering 
that the combatants should always fight till one was 
slain, and th.at the other should then suft'er on the scaf¬ 
fold. I would give the two young heroes a stout cudgel 
each, and make them belabour each other, till the one 
was fairly done for, and the victor should then receive a 
good birching—that would soon put an end to the ro¬ 
mance of the thing, I suspect. 

In fact, the students themselves are now beginning 
to be ashamed of all this humbug, and the more sensible 
among them are trying to put a stop to it. Societies 
are in several places formed, composed of those who 
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declare themselvos adverBO to tho principle of duelling, 
and who object to the drinking of more thw a stated 
allowance of beer at a sitting. Ridicule has also been 
drawn in as an auxiliary, and 1 should think a most 
potent one ; for, as the greater part of the excesses of 
the German students are the onspring of vanity, there 
can be no better me;^ of as^iling them than by show¬ 
ing their folly. Various squibs have been published on 
the subject, one nf the best and most celebrated of which 
is the " Jobsiad,” an heroic poem, in three parts; and, 
as it is a pretty good specimen of German humour, 
which is a very diflferont and much more ponderous 
article than English humour, I shall hereafter attempt to 
give some account of this book. 


NATURAL HISTORY OP BIRDS—No. VIII. 

BESTS or BIRDS. 

We conclude, for the present, our scries of papers on 
the Natural History of Birds by a few observations on 
Nests; purposing, however, to resume the subject at a 
future perioitt, and to introduce to our readers’ acquaint- 
I ance some of the other families of the feathered 
world. 

A consideration of the dwellings which the different 
animals located on the earth form for themselves is by 
no means one of tho least interesting dopartmenfs of 
Natural History; and tho dwcl lings of birds in particular 
offer to our notice examples both beautiful and diversified 
of that faculty we call instinct, which ivill always, we 
fear, bo to us an incomprehensible problem. “ A nest,” 
says tho learned lexicographer. Dr. Joluison, is“ the bed 
formed by the birtl for incubation .and feeding hcryonng.” 
lie might have added that it is a piece of workmanship 
at once elegant, and peculiarly fitted for its intended 
purpose; symmetrical, and calciilaUxl for some degree 
of duration. Though begun, as we must sup]iosc, under 
tholioinmand of a blind necessity, yet a subtle foresight 
seems to regulate its construction. The work is con¬ 
tinued by an enthusiasm which never fails, by an in¬ 
dustry which drives the mind to rcllcct on faculties, 
wonderful in their aim and operation, which seem quite 
inexplicable. 

Each species of bird constructs an .abode differing in 
form, adaptation, and situation, from that of any other. 
Birds of prey reside on the summit of Iiigh rocks, or on 
the pinnacle of an old tower. Thoir dwellings arc 
fortified by enormous pieces of wood, which nature has 
given them the power of carrying through tho air. 
Their muscular strength is so great that the transporta¬ 
tion of weighty substances is attended with little 
difficulty. A habitation of this kind when once 
finished, it may be at the expense of much time and 
trouble, serves for a long line of descendants from the 
first builders, for it is seldom that these aliodes arc 
deserted until decay has altogether unfitted them for 
the required purpose; and they are so firmly con¬ 
structed that many revolutions of the seasons nni-st take 
place before they are utterly uninhabitable. Birds of 
prey are the only members of the feathered creation 
which take upon themselves to erect nests of this 
enduring kind; for- the greater number of birds arc 
content with dwellings of a less substantial nature: on 
the branch of a tree, against the side of a house, on the 
turf, or amongst the reeds. Some make use of bits of 
straw, small sticks, moss, down, cotton, or a hundred 
little things picked up here and there with greai. pains, 
and arranged in order in the .selected locality.^ Thoir 
claws and beak are tho only instruments used in com¬ 
bining and knitting together tho matters which form 
the nest. Other species hang their nests from flexible 
I branches which are put in motion by every wind. 

I Others collect gravel and leaves which they cement by 
means of their saliva, and thus form a piece of masonry, 
impenetrable both by air and moisture. This nest, thus 


marvellously fashioned, is usually placed in the angles 
of a chimney or a rock. Within, it is just as curiously 
cohstructed; a partition is derised by which the male 
is separated from the young ones. Here he nestles, looks 
abroad like a sentinel for enemies, and then sleeps in 
his own little apartment when the time for rest comes. 
Surely in works like these there is food for admiration ! 
To complete a work of tbis kind, think of the pains 
required : what persevering industry—what exhaustloss 
patience! 

Some birds establish themselves on the ground be- 
tw’Con hillocks of earth which protect them from the 
wind, and from an overflow' of ivater. These nests are; 
perhaps, qot so carefully w'rought as other kinds; yet 
here iugonuity is displayed in weaving twigs and down 
into a protecting entrenchment. OUior species content 
themselves with digging a hole in the sand, and there 
depositing their eggs, which they leave the sun to hatch 
during the day, hut to which they return at night. 

W^e cannot be expected to give any regular description 
of nests in this plaice; but it may bo amusing to mention 
some of tbe most interesting specimens of bird archi¬ 
tecture ; and wo will begin with tho nest of tho Long- 
tailed Titmouse. 'I'his bird is not nmeli larger than 
the wren; its liead, ncok, and brciist arc white; the rest 
of its body is chiefly black; Us tail, from which it 
derives its distinctive a])pellation, is very long and 
wedge shaped. I’eimant, after remarking that the young 
are in tho habit of following their parents for the whole 
winter, says tlmt, “ IVom the slimness of their bodies 
and great length of tail, they apiicar, while flying, like 
so many darts cutting the air.” Its ne.st is closed over, 
both above and below ; only one little cireiilar opening 
at the side is left, .serving for door H.nd window, it is 
made completely ronml; and a.s tlio cold might enter 
by the orifice, Die binl makes use of d(M>r curtains 
similar to those wlii<-li some of oiir rooms pos,scs 8 ; the 
entrance to its habitation being fiiniislieil wi(h a iiangirig 
of flexible and transparent fcathcra. Tims it is protected 
from rain, and from the gaze of civsiial passora by. 
Through this it goes out and comes backju.st ns it 
pleases, without causing t he least di.sarrarigomcnt. This 
is not all; the titmouse i.s so small a bird tliat it has 
mucli to fear from foes of many kinds; and, tluirefore, to 
conceal the jdace of its aboih; it has rettoursc to a subter¬ 
fuge. It, fixes ils ue.st to Die trunk of a tree, and then 
covers it up with siicli parasitical jihmis as grow on the 
!)ark, so as not in the Icasl, to distiirh tho natural 
appearance. Sometimes the nest is placed in the centre 
of a thick hn.«li, and so tinnly is it seated that if wc 
desire to procure it, no ordinary method of diglodgc- 
ment will do, it must las cut out. The nest is marie by 
the female, who is oermpied two or three weeks in 
buihling it.. There is anollicr mcinbor of the. tit tribe 
which takes still gi-eater prccaiitions. It is one that 
builds in watery places, and it stands in danger of being 
attacked by rc]itiles. Accordingly, it suspends its nest 
from a flexible branch over the water. The entrance t« 
the nest is formed hy a sort of pipe, through which it 
would he impossible for a snake to ijonetrafo. Another 
kind of titmouse adds to its nest a little coll, in which 
tho male and female rest after tending their 3 ’oiing. 
Tho birds are very small, delicate, and weak; yet the 
nest they build is very large: indeed, wonderfully so, 
when the diminutive size of tlio architect is considered. 
The labour is Iregun in the middle of winter, and is not 
completed until spring, Tho hat ching is a long process, 
twenty-two being the eustoinary number of eggs; and 
t.lie female takes all the trouble of sitting on them to 
herself. 

Tho reed warbler, so named from the places it 
frequents, is also endowed with a wonderfully adaptive 
instinct. To escape the dangers of tho clement over 
which it hatches its 3 ’onng, it builds at once a house and 
a boat. The nest is slightly attached to t!ie reeds, and 
is coated with a gummy substance, which effectually 
precludes the water from entering, in case the nest 
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should slip down, or the water should rise. We have 
seon a nest of the tailor bird so artfully constructed, 
that to view its interior it was necessary to unrip the 
stitches and cut off the tightly drawn knots. Several 
leaves had been brought together, and their edges con¬ 
noted by means of cotton or fibrous plants. There yon 
had the thread; but can you guess the needle 1 It 
was no other than the beak, an instrument admirably 
adaptc<l for the purpose by its strength and sharpness. 

As examples of exquisite art we might adduce the 
nests of fho thrush, the witwall, and, above all, of the 
grossbeaks, who erect an immense dwelling-place, to 
contain five or six hundred inhabitants, all living 
together on good terms. A great number of these birds 
form a building society, and unite their efforts to erect 
a little town of nests. Having selected a large tree 
proper for the purpose, they first construct a roof 
woven out of large plants, close enough to bo rain proof. 
This labour ended they distribute the interior space 
amongst the members of this bird-partnership, and the 
neats are attached side by side to the roof, all lieing of 
the same size. Each bird luis generally bl.s private 
entrance; but sometimes it happens that one door gives 
access to two or three nests. Each nest is about three 
inches in diameter, and is made of plants, but of a less 
coarse kind tlian those used for the roof; they are 
equally securely fiistened together, and within there is a 
lining of down. 

As the population increases, new nests are placed upon 
the old ones; and some of the.se latter are left by their 
occupants, and converted into a ptiblic pathway, con¬ 
ducting to Uie new dwellings. The traveller Viullant 
brought one of these litfle towns in an entire state to 
Europe, roof as well as nests. It contained three hundred 
and twenty cells; now, if one pair occupied each ue.st, 
the whole'would comprise a populatioii of six hundred 
and forty bird.s. It would form an intcre.sting eaiiploy- 
ment to trace the domestic life of any one pair of lairds 
for a year. Wc cannot, however, see the labouroi-s at 
their work, and we must remain in ignorance of what. 
W'e would most like to know, it is proliable that (lie 
nests are deserted when the young broods have taken 
wing, until the females return to deposit their eggs 
again. One i.s at a loss to guess how these associations 
are constituted at first, and how they arc reformed when 
once dissolved. 

The fauvette of St. Domingo builds a nest that cannot 
but fix the attention of the most careless observer. Put 
together with an industry tliat pa.sscs description, we 
find it composed of dry herbs, Icaf-filire.s, and flexible 
roots, w'hich are woven, with great, art, into a substance 
Hha{>cd like a ball, compact, and not to be penetrated 
by the wet. it is bermotically closed at the top, and all 
round, except an opening at the l)ottom, sotliat the bird 
has to .'uscend in oi'der to get into its nest. One particular 
part, divided from tlie rest l)y a partition, is rc.served for 
the brood. It is ornamented with lichen, and made 
very eomfortalde with a lining of silky down. The 
adroitness ivith wiiich the fauvette defends its young 
from their many enemies, and conceals llie cradle where 
they eommeuce a life full of uncertainties to them as 
well to beings higher in tlie scale of creation, should not 
l)e without its meed of applause. A cane, short, 
and fluctuating between tu'o trees above water, is taken 
possession of, and tlic prudent mother fastens her nest to 
It.by a band, at the same time strong and pliant. The 
wind may shake this aeridi habitation, and beat it to 
and fro, but it is completely protected against the inva¬ 
sion of rats and such like vermin. But, should a bird of 
prey, more formidably adapted for rapiue, approach the 
little dwelling, its attention is diverted by the male or 
the female, hopping as if wounded, only a short distance 
in advance of the enemy, until the danger is removed 
from the neighbourhood. 

Wc shall clo.se this imperfect sketch of an interesting 
part of iint ural history with an account of a nest which 
is equally important in the annals of gastronomy as of 


zoology. We allude to the nests of Tonquin, which 
form no trivial article of commerce in the Obinese and 
Indian seas. Those nests rank as a delicate tit-bit in 
the Dutch cuisine. Tliis strange article of diet is the 
work of a species of Jlirundo; it is not composed, as 
some have stated, of fish and other animal matter, but 
of macerated seaweed. A plant of the Indian seas, con¬ 
taining a large quantity of sugar, has been recognised 
in the nest. When the bird has bruised it, it is placed 
in cup-like layers, and then receives the eggs. These 
nests are principally sought for in caverns along the 
coast of the islands which separate the I’acific and the 
Indian oceans, such as Fiores, Timor, Amboyna, Tahiti 
and the Marquesas. To reach these caverns scooped by 
the sea it is often necessary to descend some hundreds 
of feet from the top, and to overhang a deep abyss for 
the space of an hour, whilst the adventurers step 
cautiously downwards, holding on as well as they can 
by the vegetation on the face of the rock. The entrance 
being attained, and flambeaus lighted, they proceed to 
search for nests. They are chiefly found in the 
clefts and crevices, where no little precaution is 
required. The darkness in these depths is never 
dissipated except by artificial light, and nothing is 
heard except the roar of tho neighbouring ocean. A 
steady head and a sure foot arc required to escalade tho 
damp aud slipping rocks—one false stop would bo 
followed by certain destruction. Accidents, however, 
do not happen very often. Sometimes, however, in the 
mirkt of the silence with which tho gathering is con¬ 
ducted, a sadden cry is heard, a torch is extinguished, 
and a portion of rock rolls down the precipice with a 
noi.se like thutulcr, echoed and reechoed through all the 
chambers of the vast cavern. The aft'righted labourers 
then know that they have lost a comrade. The nests 
most sought after are those picked up in the wettest 
pla(-cs, and those which have been most recently eon* 
structed. They are whiter, cleaner, and more trans¬ 
parent than the others. The gathering takes place 
tw ice a year, and if care be taken not to injure the rocks 
at the first taking, the number ou the second occasion 
is pretty nearly equal to that on the first. Before they 
are sold to the Chinese they are carefully dried, in which 
process the suii is not allowed to approach them, lost their 
colour aud <iuality should be deteriorated. They are 
then sorted and packed up in w'oodcn boxes. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of these nests is destined for the table 
of the <x)iirt; the Chinese declare that nothing can be 
more nourishing or delicious than this article of diet. 
Perhaps, however, its only recommendation is the high 
price, which flatters the vanity of the rich, w*ho can 
alone afford to bo purchasers. A favourite dish with 
Chinese epicures is a soup made of these edible nests. 
They are reduced into very thin filaments; the mess is 
transparentas isinglass,and resembles vermicelli, having 
little or no taste. The annual quantity of nests imported 
into China is calculated to be about 242,000 pounds 
weight, and taking tho average price per pound to l)c 
21. sterling, there is an expenditure by the growers of 
tea in tho purchase of birds' nest of nearly half a million 
of money a year. Tho traffic is monopolised by the 
sovereigns of the respective islands where the nests ore 
found, who derive a considerable revenue from it: and 
the possession of the fortunate localities has not un- 
frequently been furiously contested. We can easily 
conceive that so valuable a merchandise will oxcHc the 
passion of cupidity amongst the uneducated natives of 
those parts. Indeed, buccaneers and pirates often make 
a descent upon tlio caverns which are least difficult of 
access, and not only carry off the nests, but injure the 
rocks, so that the annual supply is afterwards seriously 
diminished. But in places where there is a pretty 
strong government, or whore the caves are not easily 
got at, the revenue never varies very much. Thus the 
caverns of Ooenong Oootce, in Java, yield about 
7000 lbs. of nests annually, which sell in the Batavian 
market for about 139,000 Spanish dollars. The expenses 
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of drying, packing, and exportation, do not amount to 
more than ten or eleven per cent. 

We must, now pause; and yot nothing has been said 
of the care lavished by the feathered creation on their 
tender offspring—of the instruction warbled in their 
own sweet language; their lessons in the art of flying; 
nor, when danger impends, of the tact and boldness] 
activity and devotion, they display. These mattoi-s 
touch upon the question of instinct, so incomprehensible, 
so inexplicable. 


POPULAR YlhlR-BOOK. 

Octoher 28.—dftast of gij. gsimon anh jUuhe. 

These eminent apostles are justly commemorated by 
the Church on this day, as appears to have been tlie 
usage from the year 1091, when their festival was first 
instituted. There is every reason to conclude that they 
were brothers; and the Latins assort i.hat they proaolic<l 
the apostolical mystery in rersia, where they siiflcrcd 
martyrdom by erucifixion, A.n. 74. “It has excited 
some surprise,” remarks Bmdy, “that oidy one day 
should have been devoted by the Church to the coui- 
memoratiou of l)oth these apostles; hut it may naturally 
be accounted for, by the circum-stanccs of their common 
origin from the same parents, their union in f.he minis¬ 
try, and from their liaving both fallen victims to idol¬ 
atrous persecution at the same period.” 

This feast was formerly considered as rainy as St. 
flwithin’s. A character in the “ Roaring Girl,” one of 
Reed’s old plays, say.s, “ .\s well as I know ’twill rain 
upon Simon and Jude’s Dayand afterwards, “ Now a 
(iontinual Simon and Jude’s rain beat all your fcatJicrs 
as flat as pancakes.” 1 lollinshcd relates, that, on tlic 
eve of this day, in 1636, when a battle was to have been 
fought Itetwccii the troops of Henry VI11. and the 
insurgents in Yorksliire, there fell so f^eat a rain, that 
it could not take place. In the Runic Kalendar, the 
festival of SS. Simon and Jndc is marked by a shij), 
on account of their having been fishermen. 

Octohfir 31.—ailballoto iSbrn. 

This is the vigil of the Feast of All Saints. It is 
called in Scotland ITai.loween. In former times it 
closed the festivity of the liarvost, and was tlic last 
joyful feast of the ecclesiastical year. 


IStograplitcal ^ketcOes of fi^mtnent painters. 


CAllAVAGGIO. 

This remarkable painter's real name was Miclmcl 
Angelo Anierigi, but lie is more generally known 
by that of Caravaggio, a surname given to him 
from a village in the Milanese territorv, where he 
w as bom in the year 1669. It is probable, also, 
that he was thus designated to distinguish him, 
in after times, from his renowned namesake, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Buonaroti, w'ho died five years before 
the birth of Caravaggio, at the advanced age of 
eighty-nine years and eleven months, as stated 
in the life of that painter. 

Caravaggio was originally a labourer, and, being 
employed in carrying the materials used by artists 
for works in fresco, he became ambitious to be a 
painter himself; and with this view he devoted his 
nights to the study of design. 

He was gifted with considerable talent, but 
wanted taste. He sought to astonish rather than 


to please, and was celebrated for the hold and 
extravagant opposition of his lights and shadows. 
At one period he studied the graccfiil style of 
Giorgione, whose works Titian so much admired, 
and so successfully imitated. Caravaggio’s best 
productions are said to be those which he painted 
after Giorgione’s manner; but he soon abandoned 
it, and established a style of his own, in which 
energy and truth are more conspicuous than variety 
and refinement. Nature was his model for every 
object which he introduced into his compositions, 
but he imitated indiscriminately the beauties and 
defects of his models, and does not appear to have 
had any fixed idea of grace or grandeur. It is said 
that he always painted in a room where the light 
dc.scetuled from above. 

Notwithstanding the undignified eharaoter which 
he gave to his productions, the mellowness of his 
jieneil, the boldness of his design, and the excel¬ 
lence of his colouring, drew after him a number of 
imitators, among whom were his contemporaries, 
Domcnichino and Guido. They soon ])ereeived, 
lioweviw, that (Caravaggio’s manner wanted variety; 
the lights being the same in all sorts of subjects, 
and his design, though striking, deficient in point 
of taste. Yet niany of his pictures nre very fine, 
and admirably finished. 

Caravaggio’s first works consisted of fruit and 
flowers, but afterwards he ])ainted liistorical pieces 
and portraits. In the latter, and in liis night- 
pieces, the colouring is so good, and the lights so 
well distributed, lliat a surjiiisiiig eifeet is pro¬ 
duced. 

In the church of St. Martin, at Naples, there is 
a picture by Caravaggio, representing the denial of 
St. Peter, witli lualf-lerigtli figures as largo as life. 
'J'he head of the apo.stle is extremely tine, with a 
great deal of expression; and the whole composi¬ 
tion is justly admired for the excellence of the 
colouring and the correctness of the design. 

Subjects of a tragical nature seem to have been 
mo.st suited to the genius of (’aravaggio, and to 
this taste his irascible temper probably confcri- 
butcsl. 

His aniino.sity towards Giuseppiiio and Guido is 
well known. iVIecting the former one day in a 
street of Rome, Caravaggio insulted him in the 
grossest manner, drew his sword, and killed a 
young man w'ho came to the assistance of Giusep- 
pino. In eonscciucnce of this crime, Caravaggio 
was obliged to take refuge in a neiglibouring state, 
until a pardon was obtained for him ; but scarcely 
was be at liberty to return to Rome, than he chal¬ 
lenged Giuseppino to light a duel, which the latter 
declined, on the ground that, being a knight of the 
order of St. Michael, he could not put liiinscif on 
a level with any one whose rank was not equal to 
his own. 

This refusal exasperated Caravaggio, who has¬ 
tened to Malta, and, having complicfl w'ith the 
usual probationary ndes, he was aumilted into the 
order of Knights of Malta, 

Having thus attained his object, ho made pre- 
jiarations to quit the island, w hen again his quar¬ 
relsome disposition involved him in trouble. He 
insulted one of the chiefs of the order into which 
he had been just received, and was immediately 
seized and thrown into prison, whence he at- 
fempfed to esc.ape, but was pursued by the guard, 
fired at, wounded, and again imprisoned. He con¬ 
trived, however, to perforate the walls of liis dun- 
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^eon, succeeded in making his escape, and embarking 
m a felucca reached the shores of Italy; but no 
sooner had he landed than he was surrounded by 
a guard, and arrested as a pirate. 

The error was soon discovered; but, in the con¬ 
fusion occasioned by his resistance, he lost the 
little property he possessed. 

This accumulation of misfortunes plunged the 
unhappy Caravaggio into a state of despondency. 
He wandered for some time about the country, in 
the greatest distress, and at length, being attacked 
by a violent fever, he with much difficulty reached 
Porto-Ercole, where he died in 1600 , in his fortieth 
year. 


iPoctri). 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of tho 
Author, is printed in Small Capitals under tlio title; in 
Seiectlons, it is printed in Italics at tlie ond.] 

OUE MOTHER CIIUUCH. 


By words of sweet WMning 
Uttered so oft,— 

By accents adoring, 

Daily which rise, 

Where spires, npsoaring, 

Pierce the deep skies,—. 

By Him whoso mission 
Gave, not in vain. 

The awful commission, 

“ Remit and retain!”— 

By the life wliich thou livcst, 
Ev’n now in thy shame,— 
By tho Pood which thou givpst 
Wo dare not to name,— 

By tho gifts that are in thee. 
Power, Eaitli, and Purity,— 
Seek wo to win thee 
•Prom sloth and obscurity; 
Answer our loyalty, 

Waiting and weeping! 

Put on tliy royalty! 

Rise from thy sleeping! 


BTC s. M. 

Tuouoii thou art lowly now, 
Palo and discrowned, 

Liiying thy holy brow 
Paint, on tho ground,— 
Tniitors deceiving thee, 
Scorners surrounding, 

I’lilse teachers grieving tlier, 
Pce.ble. hearts leaving thee. 
Cruel linuds wounding ;— 
Though the storm hover 
Prowiiing and dark ;— 
Thoiigh the wave cover 
I'lie walls of thine ark. 

And Hope’s sweet dove for then 
Bring not one leaf ;— 
Mother, our love for then 
Grows with thy grief! 

W'hat if iicr word may he 
‘ Void of command ! 

What if the sword we sco 
Drop from her hand! 

Shall lee not fear her ? 

Dare wo forget her ? 

Cling we the nearer! 

Love we tho hetk-r! 

Let onr thoughts only paint 
What she has been; 

Meek as a lonely Saint, 

Crowned as a Queen ! 

Where she lies diunhly. 

Gather wc hunihly 
Kneeling, and say, 

“ Powerless and lonely. 

Speak—whisper only— 

We will obey 1” 

No idle sigh for her! 

Ye who would die for her, 
Nerve ye to Rve for her; 

Suffer and strive for her; 

Pray for her tearfully ; 

Hope for her fearfully; 

Ijet your tears rain on her, 

TOl each foul stain on her 
Pass from the sight. 

And there remain on her 
Rohes of pure white! 

By the dews of thy morning, 
Holy and soft,— 


'Take thine old place again 
Where stars are bright. 

And from God’s face again 
Drink deathless light! 

Rise, and subdue to Hire 
All, as of old, 

Those that were true lo thee, 
Those that were cold ; 
fdiildrnn, who pained lliee. 
Rebels, who look thee, 

I'oiw, who disdained Ihce, 
Prieiuls—who forsook thee ! 
Yes, all shall gaze on thee, 
Showering their praise on tliee. 
As (hose pure rays on thee 
Visibly sliine; 

Plavtli, now no home for thei^, 
'J'lien shall heeonic for thee. 

One mighty shrine, 

One vast eimiimmitv, 

Known liy its Cnily 
Truly divine! 

Call ye this vanity. 

Work never done, 

Which poor humanity 
Mars, ere begun ? 

Nay, no despair for us! 

Think on Christ’s prayer for ns, 
“List TttEM he One !’’ 

Eiu* to the thunder dull. 
Sense-blinded eye— 

- -God still is wonderful, 

Christ yet is nigh! 


N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready; covers 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of any Ilooh- 
seller. 
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